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Art.  I. — 1.  History  of  England  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  By  Lord  Mahon.  3  v< 
(Second  Edition.)     London  :  1839. 

History  of  England  from  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  pe 
of  Paris.     By  Lord  Mahon.     London  :  1844. 

2.  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  to  the  Decease  of  K 
George  the  Third.  By  John  Adolphus,  Esq.  Vols.  1 — "^ 
London:  1840-43. 

3.  History  of  Europe  during  the  French  Revolution.  By  Ae< 
BALD  Alison,  F.B.S.E.,  Advocate.  10  vols.  8vo.  (New  £ 
tion.)     London :  1844. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  best-educated  of  our  readers,  tl 
in  the  sixth  century  ah  Urhe  condita  Hannibal  invaded  Ita 
He  was  accompanied  in  this  famous  expedition  by  his  brotl 
Mago,  who  left  his  name  to  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean  S< 
through  whom  it  w*as  transmitted  in  a  direct  line  to  the  autl 
of  the  History  of  England  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  pei 
of  Aix-la-Ghapelle.  This  remarkable  descent  of  an  English  not 
man  from  the  ancient  peerage  of  Africa,  will  furnish  matter 
ten  minutes'*  reflection  to  those  who  are  indisposed  to  follow 
through  some  remarks  which  we  think  fit  to  make  before  co 
mencing  with  the  subject  immediately  under  review. 

In  the  more  modem  division  of  English  History  there  are  f 
marked  periods  or  stations,  which  naturally  suggest  themseb 
to  writers  and  students.  These  are  at  the  years  1688,  17! 
1748,  1760,  and  1789.     Historians  who  have  started  from  ea 
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times  seem  to  have  been  very  naturally  rdactant,  after  the  labour 
of  a  dozen  volumes,  to  enter  on  so  strange  and  difficult  a  period 
as  the  Revolution  introduced,  and  the  nrst  of  these  epochs  was 
accordingly  their  resting-place.   Turner  even  stopped  short  before 
reaching  it,  and  at  nearly  the  same  point  the  narrative  of  Mack- 
intosh was  checked  by  his  death.     Uume  and  Lingard  advisedly 
chose  it  as  their  limit.     From  the  names  of  these  authors,  who 
did  not  write  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  reader  will  perhaps^ 
infer  that  there  were  not  many  ffood  ones  who  did.     And  indeed 
it  might  be  said,  that  till  lately  tuere  was  no  respectable  or  ava? 
able  history  of  our  country  during  the  period  between  1688  a 
1760.      Yet  this  deficiency  by  no  means  arose  from  want 
writers,  as  will  soon  be  seen. 

If  we  consider  the  science  of  history  in  the  sense  affixed  ^ 
by  the  less  metaphysical  of  the  two  rival  French  schools  o 
present  day ;  in  the  sense,  namely,  of  a  science  which  has 
mony  for  its  foundation,  and  criticism,  applied  to  such  test* 
for  its  instrument — we  may  collect  from  the  period  ju^ 
tioned  a  remarkable  number  of  useful  facts  towards  the  "' 
ment  of  its  canons.     We  shall  first  get  a  class  of  contf 
writing  the  history  of  their  own  times,  and  this  w' 
advantages  of  information  and  position,  and  variou 
tages  of  temper  and  prejudice.     We  shall  then  eet  a 
removed  a  little  furtner  from  the  scene,  but  stul  ne 
the  times  of  which  they  treat  to  have  conversed  with 
them^  and  to  have  received  all  traditions  of  them  ^ 
fectly  fresh.    And  we  shall  find  a  third  class,  belon/ 
ration  entirely  new,  with  fewer  apparent  means  tl 
cessors,  but  starting  with  an  improved  appreciation 
and  proceeding  on  sounder  principles.    In  the  mc 
can  remark  the  different  hghts  in  which  histc 
and  the  aids  from  time  to  time  thought  requif 
tion.     And  along  with  the  progress  of  historic 
observe  the  increase  of  histoncal  materiab ; 
tory  which  were  successively  announced,  the  r 
tary  evidence  which  were  successively  reveale^ 
and  value  of  each,  the  cause  of  its  concealme 
its  recovery.     We  can  see  in  what  the  cont 
ceeded,  and  in  what  they  failed ;  the  poin 
right,  and  on  which  they  were  wrong ;  an 
ation  is  necessary  to  us,  or  how  far  we 
them. 

Though  Burnet  is  the  chief  persona 
writers,  and  the  oldest  in  standing,  yet 
first  that  appesredy  for  it  was  not  puV 
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Several  years  before  this,  White  Kennet,  subsequently  Bis 
Peterborough,  had  anticipated  his  brother  historian, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  old  school,  or  to  improve  the  speci 
of  the  printer,  the  work  was  maide  ^^A  Gompleat  Hist 
England,^^  in  three  volumes,  of  which  the  first  two  contains 
reigns  down  to  that  of  James  I.,  inclusive,  and  the  las 
remainder  of  the  history  down  to  the  death  of  William  III. 
last  only  was  the  work  of  Kennet.  Through  much,  therefi 
its  most  important  period  he  was  a  stirring  and  intelligen 
temporary,  and  he  was  stimulated  by  a  very  sufficient  intei 
the  events  he  was  relating.  His  reward  was  in  his  owi 
His  volume  now  is  the  most  useless  of  the  three,  and  is  fa 
quoted  than  the  two  others,  of  which  the  component  writing 
been  selected  from  various  sources  with  considerable  judc 
His  mistakes  or  his  misrepresentations  were  severely  attaci 
Roger  North,  who,  in  his  Examen^  contributed  to  history 
valuable  materials  from  his  personal  knowledge  and  expene 
Charles  the  Second's  court.  This  work,  however,  was  nol 
lished  till  1740,  after  the  death  of  its  author  \  The  eve 
Queen  Anne's  reign  were  registered,  as  they  occurred,  bj 
Boyer,  who  not  only  printed  periodical  volumes  of  such  : 
gence,  but  afterwards,  in  his  ^'  Political  State  of  Great  Br 
collected  a  mass  of  documentary  and  other  information  r 
to  this  and  the  next  reign,  which  fills  upwards  of  two  score  oc 
Cunningham,  too,  wrote  the  history  of  his  own  times,  fron 
to  1714,  with  considerably  more  than  average  opportunitie 
he  was  in  Parliament,  and  occasionally  in  the  confidence 
ministry.  We  have  here  four  contemporary  historians,  tl 
them  much  beyond  a  middle  station,  and  one  of  them,  £ 
with  such  means  of  knowing  the  truth  for  a  great  part 
history  as  rarely  indeed  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  writer.  Lord  I 
seems  te  set  but  little  value  on  Cunningham,  whose  work  h 
siders  as  "  very  poor  authority  for  any  fact  or  opinion  * ;"  I 
may  observe,  that  Mr.  Hallam  throughout  this  period  < 
Constitutional  History  repeatedly  quotes  him,  and  with  ap] 
trust,  though  without  any  overt  compliment  that  we  can  n 
ber.  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  remarked,  that  his  work  was 
ten  in  Latm,  and  not  translated  nor  pubUshed  till  1787 

'  One  of  North's  bitterest  insinuations  against  Kennet  is,  that  he  (Keni 
100/.  from  the  booksellers  for  his  work.  Montagu  North,  who  edited  the  "  E: 
inserted  a  curious  preface,  in  which  he  remarks,  that  as  people  would  probabl; 
him  of  garbling  the  original  MS.,  any  person  was  at  liberty  to  compare  it,  as  i 
shortly  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  It  does  nc 
however,  that  this  deposit  ever  took  place,  though  the  college  possesses  many 
rials  of  the  various  members  of  the  North  family,  who  belonged  to  it 

»  Vol.  L  p.  46. 
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these  authors  wrote  mainly  from  their  c 
tion,  either  what  they  liad  f>een  or  wha 
It  was  not  till  towards  the  middle  i 
a  respectable  clergyman,  continued  Rr 
death  of  George  I,  It  is  nnt  a  bad  ! 
soon  as  the  author  escapes  from  the  ti 
as  a  witness,  and  not  as  a  t^an)M^ribe 
intelligence,  and  less  partiality  than  i 
from  a  man  who  held  a  Rovemmeut  a| 
cated  his  hook  to  the  Duke  of  Cumbei 
of  the  battle  of  Culloden.  But  in  his  ii 
no  advance  whatever.  Hitherto  histc 
after  two  fashions.     A  man  either  sa 

fBper  the  results  of  his  individual  obsei 
istory  of  earlier  times  from  such  voIl 
he  might  select.  Its  recommendation 
had  been  "newly  writ ;"  a  phrase  whi( 
that  it  had  been  copied  out  afresh,  and ; 
little  more  change  in  the  old  history  i 
hound.  Original  sources  were  entirely 
merits  even  of  the  secondary  authoriti 
of  care.  A  general  outline  of  events  v 
and  employed  from  time  to  time,  as  oc( 
arrangement  of  the  sentences,  and  a  cl 
lett  has  earned  a  distinction  in  this  sch 
He  never  rose  an  inch  above  his  contf 
them  in  no  one  point  but  fortune, 
prize  so  many  haa  tried  for.  A  new 
England  from  the  invasion  of  Julius  C 
hand,  with  a  strict  regard  to  truth  and  j 
a  score  of  times :  but  Hume's  became 
have  expressed  our  opinion  of  this  hist 
number  of  this  journal '.  The  systet 
essentially  that  of  these  verj'  men.  H 
and  compiled  as  they  did,  without  mu( 
more  authorities.  But  be  extracted  \ 
they  had  never  discovered ;  he  combi 
barely  stated ;  and  for  his  judgments 
the  place  of  evidence.  His  first  publii 
would  his  reputation,  we  think,  be  less, 
beyond  the  House  of  Tudor.  But  th 
era  required  completion  of  the  work, 
wards ;  and  after  both  writers  were  d( 

>  F.ng.  R«T.  Tol.  i.  p. 
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selected  from  which  to  amputate  a  continuation  for  Hume 
graft  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gadell  succeeded  to  admiration,  a 
coalition  is  now  most  surprisingly  perfect.  The  earlier  poi 
Smollett^s  history  has  tumbled  into  the  gulph  of  oblivion,  I 
latter  is  on  half  the  shelves  in  England.  He  has  become  i 
tal  from  the  decision  of  the  Trade. 

It  was  shown,  however,  at  this  period,  that  there  wei 
who  knew  better  what  history  demanded.  Carte  set  abo 
lecting  materiab  of  the  most  valuable  description,  a  U 
which  he  had  great  opportunities.  To  what  he  wrote 
pended  authorities  and  verifications;  and  for  the  service 
successors  he  left  an  accumulation  of  original  papers  such 
seldom  been  seen.  Ralph  did  more.  He  says  (which  is  < 
enough)  that  people  thought  in  his  time  (1744)  that  enou 
been  written  ana  said  about  Charles  and  James ;  but  h( 
that  new  sources  of  information  (such  as  Beresby'^s  Memoi 
North^s  Examen)  had  since  come  to  light.  He  was  the  i 
make  good  use  of  Somers^  Tracts.  He  saw  all  the  advarn 
State  Papers,  which  he  calls  ^'the  very  chart  and  com] 
history,*"  and  he  approximates  to  the  idea  of  a  ^^  Constitu 
History  in  the  notice  he  takes  of  all  State  Triab.  His  : 
was  less  than  his  merit  both  in  his  day  and  after  it ;  bu 
Fox  began  closely  to  study  history,  he  expressed  his  inc 
surprise  that  ^^  Ralph  should  have  had  so  much  less  reputa 
an  historian  than  he  seems  to  deserve*:"^  and  a  more 
guished  wTiter  than  Fox  has  since  paid  him  one  of  those  < 
ments,  which  acquire  additional  value  from  the  rarity  c 
occurrence  *. 

But,  as  sounder  principles  of  historical  composition  bej 
sensibly  to  be  established,  three  great  sources  of  infor 
were  soon  recognized  for  this  critical  period  of  the  sti 
between  the  House  of  Hanover  and  the  House  of  Stuart, 
were,  the  Papers  in  the  Scotch  College  at  Paris,  the  Pa] 
the  French  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Stuart  Papers.  A  few 
may  enable  a  reader  more  readily  to  estimate  or  verify  th< 
ences  to  these  authorities. 

The  reasons  why  the  Scotch  college  at  Paris  shoul< 
become  the  depository  of  so  many  documents  are  obvious  e 
Many  papers,  no  doubt,  have  perished  totally  unknown  ;  1 
most  important  which  were  there  at  the  French  Revoluti< 
sisted  of  a  large  collection  of  letters  from  Charles  II.  s 
ministers  to  James  II.,  and,  above  all,  of  some  Memoirs  of 


*  Letter  to  Mr.  Laing,  in  p.  xvii.  of  Lord  Holland's  Introduction. 
'  HalUm,  Const  Hist  ii.  67^ ;  and  elsewhere. 
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of  James,  vriUen  Kith  bis  oirn  hand.    These  co 
time  when  }ic  was  sixteen  years  of  i^e,  and 
Irnj^tli  of  four  volumes  in  folio,  and  six  in  quarto, 
also  a  Ll/e  of  James  11.  compiled /ram  these 
nncertain  period,  and  by  an  unknown  liand,     ! 
these  prcsen'ed,  that  it  was  neccssarj'  for  Cart 
in  1740,  to  get  an  order  for  their  perusal  froB 
who  was  then  at  Borne ;  but  this  order,  whicl 
limits  Carte's  access  to  the  compilation  only,  so  1 
saw  nothing  beyond.      Next  to  him  came  Ma 
literary  integrity  was  already  suspected  from  tl 
his  Ossian.     In  1775,  he  produced  his  History 
from  1660  to  1715,  accompanied  by  two  additi 
iState  Papers.     The  first  volume  of  these  contoit 
II.,  which  he  intended  the  public  to  believe  wai 
original  memoirs  of  the  king,  whereas  it  has  beci 
rest  on  nothing  but  the  secondary  authority  of 
The  fate  of  tlie  original  MSS.  was  singular, 
the  archives  of  the  college  till  the  Bevolutior 
carefully  packed  up  and  sent  for  safety  to  a 
residing  near  St.  Oroer,  to  be  hy  him  tronsfem 
ton,  president  of  the  English  college  at  St.  Om< 
theymight  be  transmitted  to  England.    Theysf 
first  destination,  and  were  laid  in  M,  Charpen 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  was  snon  thrown  ii 
wife,  apprehensive  of  the  result  if  these  richly  1 
should  be  found  in  the  house,  burnt  them  to  ai 
of  the  Life  found  its  way  to  Scotland,  and  ai 
presently  see,  existed  elsewhere,  but  all  the  otl 
The  duplicity  of  Macphcrson  has  much  damag 
but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  charge  £ 
only  to  that  portion  of  hb  original  documents  i 
of  James,  and  tliat  he  had  Cartels  and  Noi' 
From  these  sources  generally  he  drew  his 
indeed  more  information  than  any  hitherto  pul 
suspicion  from  the  cliaraeter  of  the  writer.     1 
History  should  be  distinguished  ^m  those  to  '. 
Tlie  archives  of  the  D^t  det  Affaires  Etra 
immense  mass  of  public  and  private  corres' 
by  ambassadors  and  emissaries  of  all  clossc 
ministers,  or  to  the  king.     How  far  the  desp 
sador  ore  available  as  testimonies  for  history 
admitting  of  some  debate.     It  is  easy  to  n 
ignorance,  but  not  so  easy  to  allow  for  scanc 
mentation — fti-a  ^-ish  to  deceive,  or  a  wish  ' 
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addressed.  It  is  difficult  to  say  from  which  of  the  ordinal 
of  credibility  these  witnesses  may  be  exempted,  or  to  hoi 
attention  they  are  officially  entitled.  They  have  been  eo 
of  late  years  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  question  is  one 
portance.  But  to  return  to  the  French  Foreign  Office, 
pherson  was  too  inquisitive  to  overlook  such  a  hoard  of  trc 
While  in  France,  he  applied  to  the  Due  d'Aiguillon  for  ad: 
to  these  stores,  which  was  readily  granted ;  but  the  d< 
Louis  XV .  interrupted  his  proceedings,  and  his  acquisitioi 
confined  to  a  few  copies  and  extracts  afterwards  sent  1 
Just  before  this  time,  however,  Sir  John  Dalrymple  had 
France  on  the  same  errand,  and  conducted  the  investisatit 

S eater  results  ;  for  in  1773  he  issued  an  Appendix 
emoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (published  m  1771 ) 
contained  copious  extracts  from  the  despatches  of  Baril 
others,  as  well  as  some  most  valuable  papers  from  the  arc) 
private  English  families.  Thirty  years  afterwards  the  res< 
m  this  quieter  were  continued  by  no  less  a  person  than  M 
So  acute  an  observer  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  imp< 
of  this  source  of  history  from  the  specimens  given  by  Dal: 
and  he  was  the  more  eager  to  explore  it  in  person  from  a  < 
of  his  predecessors.  He  wished  not  only  to  verify  what  tl 
published,  but  to  discover  what  they  bad  overlooked.  I 
mgly,  he  availed  himself  of  the  short-lived  peace  of  Amie 
in  1 802  repaired  to  France.  It  was  natural  that  every 
should  be  afforded  to  the  researches  of  so  distinguished  a  ^ 
but  to  the  honour  of  the  French  it  should  be  observed,  thj 
under  the  old  and  the  new  regime^  under  Choiseul  or  Tall 
Louis  or  Napoleon,  their  liberality  on  these  occasions  se 
have  been  that  which  befitted  a  nation  producing  the  first 
rians  in  the  world.  The  success  Mr.  Fox  met  with  ei 
ceeded  his  expectations.  He  describes  Barillon^s  despatc 
being  "  worth  their  weight  in  gold,"  and  he  brought  offals 
gleanings  from  the  correspondence  of  D'^Avaux '.  A  still ; 
person  was  to  follow,  in  1814,  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
on  the  same  expedition,  and  secured  most  ample  profits 
collections  of  former  enquirers  have  been  printea  either  ms 
entirely  together  with  their  respective  publications,  b 
Mackintosh  Papers,  the  most  important  of  all,  are  still  ii 
and  still,  we  believe,  in  private  hands.  The  particular  doc 
relating  to  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  ar 
invaluable.   They  comprise  the  communications  of  Torcy,  d 


*  A  considerable  portion  of  D'Avauz's  papers  had  been  published  before 
and  Uiey  were  among  the  few  original  authorities  of  Hume. 
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uith  tlie  accredited  representatives  of  L< 
peace  of  Utrecht,  but  also  nitli  Uaultie; 
agent  of  France.  If  tlie  Committee  of 
but  one  tithe  of  these  letters,  Oxford's  h 
the  scaffold '. 

The  third  source  nc  mentioned  is  in  1 
archives  of  the  exiled  court,  from  the  )e; 
all  their  strug;glcs  ceased,  of  coui-itc  couti 
accumulation  of  inisccilaneaus  document) 
of  these  as  were  of  a  cuniidential  natu 
were  left  in  the  Scotch  College,  where  1 
the  manner  alluded  to.  From  1712  tc 
portant  papers  were  in  the  hands  of  N 
under-secretar}',  or  secretary,  in  the  littl 
after  his  death,  in  that  of  the  Queen  ! 
fell  into  the  possession  of  Carte,  and  wer 
son.  Such  despatches  of  this  period  as  I 
a  few  papers  previous  to  1712,  and  the  ' 
the  family  after  1719,  were  kept  by  Pr 
Italy.  At  his  death  in  1788,  he  bequea 
illegitimate  daughter,  who  had  lived  with 
of  his  consort  with  Alficri.  This  lady,  w 
ceeding,  left  the  collection  to  tlie  Abb. 
general  of  the  English  Benedictines  in  1 
were  sold  to  the  Prince  Regent  in  180-) 
Such,  however,  were  the  difficulties  of  < 
times  of  the  continental  system,  that  the 
London  till  1813.  They  were  formerl 
House,  but  are  now  deposited  at  Gumt 
It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  some  of 
these  documents,  includmg  the  letter  \ 
from  the  Tower  to  the  Retender,  thoi 
Mackintosh  at  Carlton  House,  were  not  ■ 
by  Lord  Mahon.  Included  in  the  collet 
the  compiled  Life  of  King  James,  whi 
above,  and  this  was  published  in  181(i, 
Mr.  Clarke,  the  Prince  Regent's  librariai 
remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author 
cannot  he  assigned  to  this  compilation, — . 
will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  while  p 
ralumes  of  a  well-known  Romish  histona 


'  We  «re  iiidebiid  for  our  knowledge  or  Vattt  \»fi 
Rotev  of  Oct.  I8U  (vol.  Iiii.  p.  19),  wt»o  «**  permi 
Ih'  USS. 
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research  lend  such  a  value  to  his  pages  as  even  his  unreal 
partiality  cannot  wholly  destroy. 

It  will  be  easy,  from  the  dates  given  above,  to  compa 
advantages  which  successive  historians  enjoyed.  Grenera 
wards  the  end  of  the  century  men  had  begun  more  to  wri 
think  for  themselves,  to  collect  and  arrange  their  own  autl 
before  commencing  their  history,  and  to  correct  instead  < 
petuate  the  errors  of  their  predecessors.  Indeed  they  sts 
the  most  part  at  the  outset,  what  fresh  information  or  p 
opportunities  have  set  them  about  their  task.  In  addit 
this  they  become  exact  and  copious  in  their  references,  and 
append  such  a  mass  of  justificatory  matter,  that  the  read 
at  once  test  the  worth  of  any  doubtful  assertion.  The  pa] 
private  families,  too,  often  now  form  a  considerable  elem 
this  body  of  testimony.  The  Hardwicke  Papers  make  the 
appearance  in  Dalrymple,  who  was  particularly  fortunate  i 
ting  access  to  these  private  sources, — a  privilege  which 

5herson  rather  pointedly  remarks  he  was  unable  to  c 
^hese  two  writers  were  of  opposite  political  opinions ;  bu 
do  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  their  respective  parties.  Dali 
has  been  bitterly  abused  by  his  friends  the  Whigs,  and 
Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  John  Russell  allege  his  misrepresentati 
one  of  the  chief  inducements  to  their  own  researches ;  wh 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hallam  has  been  pleased  to  allow  that 

Eherson  is  sometimes  not  so  prejudiced  a  Tory  as  rumour 
im.  The  truth  is,  that  as  the  Whigs  had  made  greater  p 
sions  to  purity  and  patriotism,  they  suffered  proportionabr 
the  transactions  which  these  two  publications  for  the  firsi 
disclosed.  They  had  long  attacked  Charles  as  a  pensioi 
Louis;  but  they  were  staggered  to  find  Algernon  Sydi 
much  the  same  predicament  ^  It  should  be  remembered, 
before  remarked,  that  both  Macpherson  and  Dalrymple  wi 
history  of  their  own,  besides  publishing  their  respective  coUe 


*  A  list  of  the  gratuities  or  pensions  distributed  amonf^  English  statesmen  fa 
will  be  found  in  p.  727f  vol.  ▼.  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  England — a  wo 
cumbrous  size  and  unfortunate  title,  but  written  with  much  skill,  and  design 
more.     The  chapters  on  civil  and  military  transactions  are  the  best ;  those  on 
are  less  inaccurate  than  insufficient.     As  to  the  case  of  Louis  and  the  patrio 
amusing  to  compare  the  remarks  of  Hallam  and  Mackintosh  on  this  delicate 
Both  of  them  evidently  wish  at  first  to  discredit  the  facts,  but  when  this  pre 
much  for  their  sagacity  and  candour,  they  proceed  to  exculpate  and  explai 
presume,"  says  Hallam,  "  there  is  some  moral  distinction  between  the  acceptan 
bribe  to  betray  our  principles,  and  that  of  a  trifling  present  for  acting  in  confoi 
them."  (Const  Hist  ii.  549)     **  It  is  due  to  them  to  believe,"  says  Sir  Jamei 
the  polluted  gifts,  if  received  at  all,  were  applied  by  them  to  elections  and  othe 
interests  of  the  popular  party,  which  there  might  be  a  fantastic  gratification 
meting  by  treasures  diverted  from  the  use  of  the  Court."  (Hist,  of  Rev.  p.  340 
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of  documents,  on  which  of  course  tl 
based.  They  were  succeeded,  after  a 
twenty  years,  by  a.  writer  8ui>ei-iar 
wrote  a  Historj-  of  Enjriand  from  166 
published  the  reign  uf  Queen  Anne, 
pher^on  in  politics,  )ie  is  honest  enougl 
His  work  displays  considerable  adv 
He  makes  a  far  more  systematic  use  t 
did  of  the  journals  of  the  two  houses. 
State  Pai>cr  Office.  He  examined  tl 
the  times  about  which  he  was  writir 
overlooked  no  source  of  evidence  wbici 
He  got  access  to  the  Shrewsbury  C 
afterwards  published ;  and  to  the  H 
war  in  Spain,  he  quotes  the  Toitntht 
part,  wo  presume,  of  the  Stanhope  Paj 
founds  his  History  of  the  War  of  \ 
who  was  then  engaged  upon  liis  Walp 
of  the  materials  wliich  he  had  amassec 
Besides  the  three  great  collections 
other  important  documents  were  sul 
particularly  illustrative  of  Scottish  t 
The  records  of  the  Forbes  family,  kno 
appeared  in  1815.  They  were  follows 
taries  of  George  Lockhart  of  Carnv 
Marclwiont  Papers;  all  of  very  gt 
some  volumes  were  published  in  Frai 
good  authority  and  considerable  use, 
Torcy,  Berwick,  and  Noailles.  A  si 
other  original  French  materials  for  thi 
be  found  in  Lemontey''8  introduction  t 
et  de  la  Minority de  Louii  XV :  but  tl 
the  poor  abridgment  of  St.  Simon,  of 
contemptuously,  has  been  replaced  by 
of  the  whole  of  the  old  courtier's  vulu 
now  credible  and  serviceable  testimon 
very  good  writer,  11.  Mazure,  has  ava 
French  archives  and  fovmoirea  for  his 
\m%  eti  AvgUtem. 


of  hii  M>n, 


re  left  b^  the  >uihor,  G« 

.yu.icllori  nat  Id  open  ll ■ 

Id  be  quiel,  little  nckoning  a 


^ 


(ill  Ihe  preient  ceaturj.     It  happened,  however, 
Oti.Tjmple  ptiKani  bj  >te>l(h  >  cop;  ik  n 
liihed  In  1715,  itjil,  a  Tiolcnl  Whig  prclko 
■he  lutliar'i  own  ftny. 


Lord  Mahon.  1 

That  class  of  writers  who  follow  their  predecessors  with  i 
variation  but  that  of  style,  may  be  dismissed  without  considers 
tion.  They  are  fortunately  not  so  numerous  as  they  were.  Bi 
from  the  foregoing  review  it  is  seen  how  completely  a  good  writ< 
may  be  superaeded  by  one  of  inferior  talents  with  better  mat 
rials.  SomerviUe  was  a  really  respectable  historian.  He  searchc 
and  wrote  in  earnest,  and  neglected  no  means  in  his  power.  Y( 
so  mistaken  was  he  about  a  point  of  the  very  greatest  importanc 
that  he  wrote  a  separate  dissertation  for  the  express  purpose 
disproving  the  truth.  He  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  prote 
tant  succession  was  in  no  danger  during  the  famous  four  la 
years  of  Queen  Anne,  whereas  the  contrary  might  now  be  prov< 
to  the  satisfaction  of  most  people  in  a  single  page.  There  is  le 
excuse  for  Hume.  He  did  not  get  the  best  materiak  that  1 
could.  He  had  opportunities  latterly  of  procuring  informati( 
in  Paris,  by  which  he  misht  have  improvea  his  work  consider 
biy,  but  such  was  not  his  pleasure.  Yet  for  all  this  his  histo] 
is  not  obsolete,  nor  likely  to  become  so. 

We  observed  that  there  was  no  lack  of  English  writers  f 
this  period ;  a  fact  which  must  have  been  evident  enough  as  n 
proceeded.  Yet  it  is  just  the  period  of  all  others  for  which  "% 
most  want  a  history  now.  For  earlier  ages  we  are  better  su 
plied.  The  works  of  Mackintosh,  Turner,  Lingard,  and  Hum 
if  taken  in  combination,  will  serve  us  very  decently  down  to  t1 
extinction  of  the  line  of  Tudor.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  said  th 
they  leave  us  nothing  to  desire.  The  history  would  not  be  sati 
factory,  even  if  it  were  demonstrable  that  no  new  sources 
information  could  ever  be  disclosed  ;  stiU  less  can  it  be  so  co 
sidered  when  antiquarian  research  has  ascertained  much  ev< 
since  the  latest  of  these  writers.  But,  comparatively  speakin 
we  are  tolerably  well  off  for  this  period.  We  have  two  or  thr 
sensible  continuous  histories,  from  which  a  reader  may  select  oi 
according  to  his  taste,  or  all  which,  if  he  be  inquisitive,  he  nu 
compare.  The  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  require  to  be  re-written, 
both  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  D'Israeli  saw,  though  only  one  attempt 
the  task.  This,  too,  was  the  first  essay  of  Hume.  And  not  tl 
least  deficient  of  these  reigns,  as  they  at  present  stand,  is  that 
James  I.,  although  some  valuable  original  matter  has  lately  con 
to  light  concerning  it.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Turner  did  n 
enter  on  a  period  so  peculiarly  suited  to  his  historical  abilitic 
But  from  1688  to  1714  we  have  something  very  like  a  blan 
The  requisite  materials  have  been  amassed  in  vast  abundanc 
but  since  their  collection  no  one  has  succeeded  in  constructii 
them  into  a  history.  Mr.  Fox  tried  in  his  day,  and  left  a  minu 
fragment.     Sir  James  Mackintosh  tried  again,  and  was  aga 
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intcrruptL'd.  Had  that  great  iiiaa  li- 
scribed  task,  this  period  would  havi 
instead  of  the  most  imperfect  in  oui 
wlio  arc  most  conversant  witli  ordinan 
able  to  set  Itounds  to  tlioir  regret  tliat 
stopped.  This  drcarj'  cliasm  of  EngKsI 
to  span  witli  Cnxc's  Alarlborougli  and 
Succession ;  they  are  excellent  materii 
the  arch.  But  we  do  not  even  employ 
our  reach.  Kalph  In  well-nigh  for; 
adopted  into  a  folio  Rapin  instead  o 
now  perishing,  like  Virgil's  laurel,  um 
its  parent.  It  is  true,  that  all  men  of 
will  acknowledge  the  worth  of  Some 
the  history  of  tnia  period  the  resort  of 
Smollett, — to  one  of  the  poorest  spccit 
It  is  not  unnatural  that  a  history  of  o 
and  three  years,  composed  In  fourtee 
sionally  iinpcrft'ct.  It  is  not  surprisii 
a  publisher  uhould  not  always  write 
remarkable  that  Smollett,  in  17-57,  shi 
principles  which  Daunou  and  Amoli 
1840.  ]Iut  it  is  matter  of  exceeding 
of  Roderick  Random  should  have  att 
fended  another,  without  writing  a  aei 
for  its  spite  or  its  flattery;  or  that 
the  living  scenes  of  his  own  day  witi 
of  a  county  newspaper.  Every  body 
not  always  write  a  history ;  and  every 
an  explanation  of  his  failure.  But  tl 
tliese  cases  are  characteristic  and  na 
Walter  Scott  arc  not  the  foults  of  T 
of  Kir.  James  arc  not  the  omissions 
can  say  that  Smollett  failed  because  h 
by  his  imagination.  Instead  of  writinj 
like  a  clerk  of  the  peace.  His  Boder 
tionably  have  supjihed  Lord  Mahon  w: 
tory  than  his  whole  reign  of  Gleorge  1 
histonan  than  Smollett ;  as  regards  ti 
he  never  wrote  an  historical  pamphlet 
ten  by  any  other  man.  His  faults  ai 
of  Echard.  The  author  of  the  last 
is  clearly  identical  with  the  author 
abolishing  Christianity.  We  do  not 
cannot  help  recollecting  them.     He  ia 
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dence  and  his  falsehood.     No  man  is  ever  so  unblushing  in 
one,  or  so  carefully  circumstantial  in  the  other. 

At  last  we  have  got  to  Lord  Mahon.     His  lordship  has  i 
the  commencement  of  his  task  in  the  month  of  March  1713, 
from  this  date  we  have  now  a  guide  over  what  would  other 
be  as  dreary  a  waste  of  history  as  the  five-and-twenty  years 
vious.     During  that  period  of  time  to  which  his  lordship  o 
nally  confined  himself — extending  from  the  peace  of  Utrech 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle — the  history  of  England  is  a  his 
of  the  struggles  between  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  Hanover, 
literal  accuracy  of  this  remark  is  clearly  seen  in  Lord  Mah 
work,  though  it  could  hardly  be  shown  from  Smollet^s.     E 
thing  in  these  times  was  either  Hanoverian  or  Jacobite,  < 
down  to  Wesley ^s  ghost.     It  is  not  remarkable  that  these 
ings  should  have  lived  so  long  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
it  is  singular  that,  after  they  died  away,  they  should  so 
speedily  have  been  forgotten.     Within  twenty  years  of  Chj 
Edwara'*s  death,  his  adventures  were  matter  for  a  novel. 
Rebellion  of  Sixty  Years'  Since  was  a  strange  and  striking 
ject,  and  to  its  revival  in  Waverley  its  present  celebrity  is  all 
exclusively  due.     Even  now,  in  the  ideas  of  many,  the  his 
of  the  Stuart  struggles  is  confined  to  the  risings  of '15  and 
whereas,  in  truth,  these  were  far  from  being  the  most  cri 
periods  of  a  contest  to  which,  at  one  time  or  other,  almost  e 
people  in  Europe  became  a  party. 

If  we  wished  to  proceed  very  systematically,  the  narrativ 
these  events  would  be  easily  divisible  into  certain  well-def 
periods.  The  first  of  these  is  in  1714.  A  more  hazardous  « 
juncture  than  this  could  hardly  be  conceived.  It  does  not  ap 
to  us  that  any  footing  obtained  by  the  Stuarts  vi  et  armis  c 
ever  have  been  permanent.  If  a  majority  of  the  English  na 
were  (as  at  a  later  period  is  most  undoubted)  partizans  of 
house  of  Hanover,  any  success  of  French  troops  or  High 
invaders  would  have  been  but  momentary.  The  Scotch  c 
never  have  thrust  a  king  down  the  throats  of  the  English, 
while  the  grandchild  of  Charles  I.  was  still  on  the  throne,  v 
the  Act  01  Settlement  was  still  fresh,  and  while  no  prescrip 
had  gathered  round  the  Brunswick  family,  there  was  no  re: 
why  the  resolutions  of  only  twelve  years'  standing  should  no 
reconsidered.  What  Parliament  had  done.  Parliament  could 
If  the  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  thought  fit  that  Anne  sh 
be  succeeded  by  James  III.  instead  of  George  I.,  the  Elect 
of  Hanover  might  have  had  something  to  regret,  but  littl 
complain  of.  Whether  such  a  design  ever  was  really  enterta 
by  an  English  ministry,  was  the  great  question  of  the  histoi 
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these  times.  But  it  can  hardly  now  be 
was  agitated  very  seriously,  and  that  t! 
Houses  in  1714  were  quite  right  in  the 
whether  the  Protestant  Succession  \s 
majesty^s  government.  Though  it  is  p 
timents  of  the  queen  favourable  to 
suicidal  in  character,  and  that  every 
vitiated  her  own,  yet  it  seems  almost  c< 
preferred  an  heir  irom  St.  Germains  t( 
quite  certain  that  a  ministry  this  wai 
entertained  much  apprehension  from 
mistress.  The  elections  of  1713  had 
to  Harley^s  administration, — an  admin 
most  of  the  principal  persons  aflcrwa 
Bolingbroke  was  the  rising  man  in  it. 
was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Athc 
posts  in  Scotland.  Ormond,  as  warden 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  furth 
and  Edinburgh.  It  has  been  asserted 
the  chiefs  of  this  ministry  actually  con 
both  Houses  on  the  proper  methods  of 
and  that  some  suggested  a  formal  re 
ment,  while  others  advised  empowerinj 
her  heir.  We  need  not  remark  on  tfa 
prepossessions,  to  be  drawn  from  this 
clear,  that  either  course  of  proceeding 
straightforward.  Meantime,  the  army 
officers  were  driven  to  sell  out,  and 
which  Jacobites  were  to  purchase  their 
advanced  by  government.  Whatever  n 
opposition  out  of  doors,  the  only  presem 
of  the  ministiT  was  in  the  inclinations  < 
treasurer,  we  are  disposed  to  believe 
Oxford^s  dilatory  and  vacillating  cond 
temper  and  habits  than  from  any  dislil 
colleague  ;  but,  however  that  might  be. 
and  his  dismissal  became  necessary. 
July,  1714,  the  whole  power  of  the  sta 
Bolingbroke,  with  liberty  to  form  his 
thus  was  every  obstacle  to  the  restoral 
moved,  except  what  might  be  discoverc 
the  people.     And  this  we  are  inclined 


'  Sir  Robert  Walpole  so  stated  openly,  adding, 
present  at  the  meeting.    Coze  relatea  this  (Walp.  i. 
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been  very  serious.  There  was  indeed  a  powerful  and  energc 
body  of  Whigs,  all  alert  and  vigilant,  as  we  shall  see  below ;  I 
we  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  body  of  the  nation,  which  aft 
wards  manifested  such  apathetic  inmfierence  to  an  actual  ins 
rection,  would  have  risen  against  a  formal  vote  of  parliame 
could  such  have  been  secured.  Six  weeks'*  time — JBolingbn 
told  Iberville — would  make  all  things  safe.  But  in  the  midst 
these  triumphant  anticipations  he  was  startled  by  a  piece 
emphatic  intelligence,  which  the  affectionate  memory  of  i 
generations  has  enrolled  amongst  the  sayings  of  the  wise.  Qu< 
Anne  was  dead ! 

The  only  contingency  both  certain  and  imminent,  was  that 
which  no  preparation  had  been  made.    During  the  hours  in  wh 
the  queen  laid  stupified,  Bolingbroke  appeared  stunned  by 
event  which  the  whole  nation  had  been  expecting  for  years, 
readiness  for  it,  the  Whigs,  under  Stanhope,  had  organized  tl 
followers,  provided  arms  and  ammunition,  distributed  tokens 
which  they  might  be  recognized,  and  determined  on  seizing 
Tower  and  the  outposts.     But  no   collision   took  place.     1 
decisive  measures  of  the  most  indecisive  cliaracter  in  the  peer 
averted  the  shock.     When  all  was  over,  the  Jacobites  ga 
around  them  bewildered  and  motionless.     Atterbury  alone  p 
posed  at  once  proclaiming  King  James  III.  at  Gharing  On 
and  offered  to  head  the  procession  in  his  lawn  sleeves.     But 
met  with  no  support ;  and  the  Elector  of  Hanover  ascended 
British  throne  peaceably  and  undisturbed,  amidst  the  loud 
acclamations  of  the  people. 

In  this  way  was  lost  the  best  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  o 
chance  of  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Even  had  Bolingbr 
and  Ormond  been  as  well  prepared  at  the  Queen's  death  as  St 
hope  and  Walpole,  yet  we  do  not  think  any  violent  change 
the  succession  would  have  been  submitted  to  by  the  nation.  ] 
if  St.  John  had  been  allowed  his  stipulated  six  weeks  to  form 
ministry  and  prepare  his  parliament,  we  think  he  would  have  < 
tainly  succeeded,  and  a  more  bloody  rebellion  than  that  of  1' 
would  have  been  the  too  probable  consequence;  for  that 
Stuarts  could  have  held  the  throne  of  England  for  any  five  yc 
in  the  last  century,  no  man  who  has  read  a  chapter  of  their  I 
graphy  can  easily  believe.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Jacobites,  who  nad  thus  been  tricked,  as  it  were,  out  of  tl 
game,  would  for  ever  abandon  all  hopes  of  the  stakes.  They  \ 
oeen  surprised,  but  not  overpowered.  Neither  party  had  lea 
its  strength  by  a  trial.  And  although  the  Brunswick  family  \ 
now  the  vast  superiority  conferred  by  possession, — a  possess 
which  was  at  least  unattacked,  if  not  supported,  by  the  bull 
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the  people, — yet  there  seemed  to  Ik 
on  tlie  other  side.  Of  the  jj^at  p 
Spain  were  notoriously  unfriendly  1 
though  bound  to  acknowledpce  it. 
was  ill-affected  to  the  elector  of  IL 
of  course,  about  the  court  of  Kome 
Groorge  look  any  where  for  a  sincen 
states  of  Prussia  and  Holland. 

It  was  therefore  to  foreign  gover 
conspiracies  that  the  eyes  of  the 
were  turned.  No  repugnance  to  ca 
troops  is  discoverable  on  either  si< 
contest,  unless,  indeed,  we  can  infu: 
intention  made  by  Charles  Edward 
of  1745.  But  even  in  this  case  the 
been  not  of  foreign,  but  of  i)apiih 
monarch,  but  of  his  most  Christia 
Jacobites,  in  all  their  memorials  to  1 
expressly  for  a  French  invasion,  as 
their  rising.  William  III.  had  b 
diers;  and  Dutch,  Danes,  and  I 
called  in  by  the  reigning  govemmei 
tumult.  Another  half  century  was 
nation  could  be  taught  that  they  C( 
and  protect  their  own  coasts,  withc 
of  a  niggling  Landgrave. 

The  first  appeal  was  to  France, 
his  old  policy,  and  was  well  enoug 
men  ;  but  he  shuddered  at  the  thoi 
which  he  had  so  recently  and  lucki 
covertly,  though  cheerfully,  that  th< 
Versailles.  Still  it  is  probable,  we  • 
have  been  given  to  the  insurgents  o 
long ;  but  his  death,  like  that  of  A 
dashed  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  ji 
At  length  it  was  impossible  to  chec 
an  ill-infonned  party  without  end 
insurrection  took  place.  Although 
faction  had  long  ago  decided  that 
the  risings  in  England  and  Scotland 
were  supported  by  France,  yet  tl 
very  moment  when  Bolingbroke  hac 
no  aid  was  forthcoming  from  Parif 
had  been  already  discovered  by  the 
cert  was  there  between  the  leade 
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Scotch  insurrection  are  well  known.  It  cerfiiinly  looked  seriouB 
at  one  time.  About  the  end  of  October,  Mar  could  with  ease 
have  gained  possession  of  the  whole  of  Scotland,  had  he  not  been 
so  dencient  in  genius  and  spirit.  But  his  temporary  success  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  EngUsh  government,  which 
had  advisedly  neglected  Scotland,  in  order  to  crush  a  much  more 
serious  conspiracy  nearer  home.  From  the  event.  Mar  and  his 
highlandem  make  the  prominent  figures  in  this  narrative;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  the  nopes  of  the  Jacobites  were  fixed,  not  on 
them,  but  on  Ormond.  It  was  from  the  rising  in  the  south- 
western counties  of  England,  under  Ormond  and  Wyndham,  that 
the  great  result  was  looked  for'.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
same  counties  which  rose  so  readily  for  the  Protestant  Mon- 
mouth, were  selected  as  most  favourable  for  the  descent  of  a 
Popish  Pretender, — such  local  power  was  still  attached  to 
ancient  families.  But  Ormond  and  his  scheme  had  been  be- 
trayed to  the  ministry  by  Maclean,  one  of  his  agents,  and 
Stanhope  took  measures  with  his  usual  vigour.  Eight  thousand 
men  were  all  the  government  could  command.  Of  these,  fif- 
teen hundred  were  sent  to  Scotland,  and  the  rest  to  the  west  of 
England.  Warrants  were  issued  for  the  immediate  arrest  of 
four  peers  and  six  members  of  the  Commons,  one  of  whom,  when 
taken,  attempted  to  commit  suicide.  The  surrender  of  Wynd- 
ham was  fatal  to  the  plot.  Troops  were  quartered  throughout 
the  district,  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  rebels  were  seized 
at  Plymouth  and  Bristol,  and  their  chief  partizans  were  secured. 
When  Ormond  arrived  off  the  coast  to  take  command  of  the 
Jacobite  forces,  he  found  that  he  could  not  command  a  night'*s 
lodging.  The  English  rising  was  effectually  checked;  and  the 
little  Scotch  army,  with  the  Pretender  now  at  its  head,  tumbled 
to  pieces,  as  might  easily  have  been  foreseen. 

Though  the  French  court  made  little  appearance  in  this  rebel- 
lion, yet  it  was  originally  projected  on  their  credit,  and  with  their 
consent.  But  new  interests  had  now  arisen  at  Versailles. 
Though  the  general  bent  of  the  kingdom — as  Lord  Stair  wrote 


'  The  English  Jacobites  themselves  at  first  looked  on  Mar's  rising  as  merely  a 
feint  to  draw  the  troops  northwards.  So  completely  wrong  is  Schlosser  in  saying, 
that  the  whole  result  depended  on  the  war  in  Scotland.  But  indeed,  in  his  Eng- 
lish History  throughout  all  this  period,  (Polit.  Hist,  of  xviiith  cent.  ill.  §  i.)  he  is 
not  only  very  prejudiced  (as  perhaps  an  Englishman  naturally  considers  him), 
but  he  is  most  strangely  inaccurate  both  in  great  and  small  matters.  It  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  that  so  sensible  a  man  would  actually  have  accepted 
and  re-isflued  Swift's  arguments  about  Wood's  halfpence!  He  might  as  well  have 
repeated  the  Dean's  characteristic  insinuation,  that  in  1711  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough had  conspired  to  assassinate  Harley  and  Queen  Anne !  (Four  last  years. 
Works,  XV.  770 
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Bome  months  later  ^was  still  against  En^and,  yet  the  obvious 
policy  of  the  regent  was  to  secure  our  alliance,  as  the  only  gua- 
rantee for  his  own  reversion  to  the  French  crown.     The  good 
services  of  Dubois,  too,  had  been  retained  by  the  English  minis- 
try, to  whose  mediation  that  worthy  was  probably  indebted  for 
his  high  preferment  in  the  Bomidi  Church.      The  Jacobites, 
therefore,  now  cast  their  eyes  to  the  north,  where  the  different 
courts  were  embroiled  by  a  complication  of  plots  and  quarrels. 
The  states  of  Bremen  and  Yerden  had  long  been  looked  upon  af 
most  eligible  acquisitions  to  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  and  ther 
was  no  doubt  that  England  would  also  be  benefited  by  tlr 
securing  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.     Frederick 
Denmark  had  ceded  these  districts  to  George  I.,  on  conditior 
his  joining  the  coalition  against  Charles  XII.,  and  thus  pro^ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  spoils  which  had  been  torn  from  ow 
This  circumstance  was  enough  to  make  the  royal  hero  accr 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  Jacobites.     Accordingly,   in  1' 
league,  it  is  said,  was  formed  between  these  parties,  w' 
Lord  Mahon^s  pages,  looks  formidable  indeed.    A  SwedisI 
then  encamped  at  Gothenburg,  was  to  be  embarked  at  th 
for  Scotland,  with  the  kingat  its  head.     Alberoni  was  U 
a  million  of  livres,  and  the  Fretender  60,000^.,  towards  t 
dition,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  the  execution, 
a  scheme  of  some  promise.     Twelve  thousand  Swedish 
under  Charles  the  Twelfth,  would  have  been  a  ver 
thing  from  two  hundred  Northumberland  fox-huntera 
Forster.     But  we  incline  to  think  his  lordship  has  i 
looked  upon  a  plot  which  probably  rested  on  not? 
true,  that  the  Jacobites  had  long  ago  expectation  f 
of  Sweden.     Berwick  had  point^  out  the  facility  ' 
armament  might  be  transported  from  that  coast 
eight-and-forty  hours,  and  the  little  interruptior 
be  feared  in  a  plan  which  no  one  had  ever  suspef 
too,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Charles  was  pre 
George  and  his  government.     But  there  seemf 
believe  that  he  knew  litUe  or  nothing  about  tl 
dition.     Gyllenborg,  the  Swedish  ambassador 
destitute  of  all  supplies  from  home,  betook  1 
lous  generosity  of  tne  Jacobites  as  his  best  n 
their  guineas  in  return  for  his  magnificent  r 
that  there  never  was  at  any  time  during  t\i 

*  July  7>  1717*  During  the  whole  of  the  regency 
English  party  about  the  court.  D'Huxellea  was  par 
treaties  with  the  "natural  enemies"  of  France. 

*  See  Lemontey,  Hist,  de  la  JUgence,  i.  129,  and  b 
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worthy  vessel  at  Gothenburg,  and  that  the  project  was  ridiculed 
by  all  the  foreigners  who  heard  of  it.  However,  there  was  reality 
enough  as  far  as  the  English  conspirators  were  concerned,  and 
Stanhope  decided  on  seizing  GyUenborg  and  his  papers,  which 
clearly  showed  his  correspondence  with  the  malcontents.  Though 
few  persons  believed  Charles  to  be  any  party  to  the  acts  of  his 
ministers,  yet  it  was  some  time  before  his  haughty  nature  could 
bear  to  disavow  these  proceedings  against  his  enemy ;  and  it  was 
only  at  last  that  'he  transmitted  through  the  regent  of  France  a 
tardy  assurance,  that  he  had  never  intended  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  Britain. 

An  active  agent  in  this  conspiracy,  whether  empty  or  serious, 
had  been  Alberoni.  It  was  not  that  he  had  any  real  ground  of 
complaint  against  England,  or  any  personal  or  political  partiality 
towards  the  Pretender.  But  his  plot  against  the  French  Re- 
gency, and  his  designs  upon  the  imperial  dominions  in  Italy,  were 
incompatible  with  any  good  understanding  with  England,  whose 
interests  the  Triple,  and  subsequently  the  Quadruple,  Alliance  had 
identified  with  tnose  of  France  and  Vienna.  The  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  newly-formed  Spanish  navy  by  Byng  off  Cape  Passaro, 
threw  the  cardinal  into  a  state  of  fury  unusual  even  at  the  court 
of  Madrid.  His  first  measures  were  taken  in  another  attempt  at 
the  northern  courts.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  had  been  despatched 
to  Russia,  as  the  Jacobite  plenipotentiary;  and  amongst  the 
Stuart  Papers,  we  may  remark,  is  his  original  passport  in  Russian 
and  Latin,  signed  by  the  Czar.  Through  his  mediation  and  that 
of  other  agents,  an  agreement  was  effected  between  the  sovereigns 
of  Russia  and  Sweden  ;  and  amongst  other  articles  of  this  sin- 
gular treaty  was  one  which  provided  for  the  restoration  of  the 
otuarts.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  Stanhope  and  Townshend  would 
have  done  against  Charles  the  Twelfth  and  Peter  the  Great,  but, 
fortunately  for  England,  the  effects  of  this  combination  were 
never  felt.  Charles,  like  his  namesake  of  Burgundy,  turned  aside 
from  Britain  for  a  moment,  and  was  killed  before  a  fortified  town ; 
and  the  Jacobites,  like  the  Lancastrians,  lost  the  aid  of  their 
fierce  ally.  But  Alberoni  was  neither  daunted  by  this  accident, 
nor  deterred  by  the  total  failure  of  his  schemes  at  Paris  from 
attempting  similar  practices  in  England.  Misled  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Jacobites  and  the  outcry  of  the  opposition  into 
a  belief  that  the  nation  would  rise  en  masse  against  the  reigning 
dynasty,  he  resolved  to  precipitate  the  crisis  by  a  Spanish  inva- 
sion. Five  men-of-war  and  twenty  transports  accordingly  sailed 
in  the  spring  of  1719  from  Cadiz,  carrying  five  thousana  soldiers 
and  arms  for  thirty  thousand  more.  Ormond  was  to  command 
the  expedition, — the  same  man  who,  seventeen  years  before,  had 

c  2 
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led  a  British  squadron  against  the  ports  from  which  he   now 
guided  a  Spanish.     So  friendly  was  now  the  court  of  Versailles 
to  England,  that  it  sent  the  ministry  timely  notice  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  offered  a  body  of  French  troops  agaiwi  the  Jacobites, 
but  which  were  civilly  declined.     Yet  the  government  did  not 
think  themselves  safe  without  borrowing  two  thousand  Austrians 
and  as  many  Dutch.     Sir  John  Norris  was  sent  with  a  respecta- 
ble fleet  to  the  channel,  and  the  north  and  west  coasts  were  pro 
tected  in  the  best  way  practicable.     But,  from  the  days  of  Sant 
Groce  to  the  days  of  Hoche,  the  winds  and  waves  have  protect' 
England  more  powerfuUy  than  fleets  or  forts.     Flavit  ventis, 
dimpabantur.  The  expedition  had  scarcely  left  the  harbour,  w' 
a  tremendous  hurricane,  of  twelve  days'  duration,  drove  the 
mantled  vessels  back  upon  their  own  shores. 

France,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  had  now  been  tri 
vain.     All  their  armaments  had  failed,  and  the  address  of 
hope  had  successively  converted  these  hostile  states  into  re 
allies.     The  Pretender  had  been  forbidden  the  French  tf 
and  Alberoni  had  been  disgraced  at  Madrid.     George 
come  to  terms  with  his  son,  and  Walpole  and  Towns^ 
returned  to  the  ministerial  phalanx.    Neither  at  home  ^ 
did  there  seem  a  reed  for  the  Jacobites  to  cling  to.     ^ 
critical  moment  the  South-Sea  Bubble  rose  and  b 
consequent  misery  of  the  nation  again  roused  the  he 
whose  only  chance  was  in  the  distresses  of  their 
dwindling  interests  of  the  Pretender  were  at  this 
in  England  by  a  council  of  five, — ^the  Earl  of  A 
brother),  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  Lords   North  a 
13ishop  Atterbury.     A  birth  and  a  death  conspi 
to  improve  their  prospects  and  animate  their 
titular  queen  of  England  was  safely  delivered  r 
Edward  Lewis  Gasimir, — the  future  hero  of  P 
a  few  weeks  of  this  event,  Secretary  Stanhc 
racter  which  Lord  Mahon  has  drawn  of  his 
is  not,  we  think,  unjustly  favourable.     He  v 
statesman,  honourable  to  his  coUeagues,  anr 
His  diplomatic  successes  were  unrivalled ; 
on  these  and  other  errands  was  such  as 
of  the  Wandering  Jew,  even  in  the  da; 
borough  \     If  the  reader  is  not  very  fa 
manners  of  these  times,  he  will  perha^ 

*  Yet  LemoDtey  (i.  140),  when  he  said  that  Stf 
le*  eimrus  amtinueUes,  and  that  son  mhuMtire  »e  pr 
might  have  recollected  that  ao  English  secretar 
deal  of  travelling  when  his  king  lived  in  German* 
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mention,  as  singularly  to  the  credit  of  this  minister,  that  he  ¥ 
not  charged  with  appropriating  public  money,  and  not  suspecl 
of  any  dealings  with  the  Pretender. 

Though  the  Jacobite  council  could  no  longer  look  to  a  forei 
court  for  open  concert,  yet  they  well  knew  that  the  secret  be 
of  most  of  the  great  powers  was  towards  them,  and  that  tih 
would  not  be  very  liable  to  interruption  in  procuring  a  few  privi 
supplies  of  men  and  arms.  With  this  glimmering  of  aid,  the: 
fore,  to  their  domestic  forces,  did  the  Jacobites  again  set  abc 
demolishing  the  dynasty  of  Hanover.  The  boldness  of  the jpl 
appears  to  us  to  be  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Atterbury.  Th 
were  to  rise  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  seize  the  tower,  the  bai 
and  the  exchequer,  and  proclaim  King  James  in  every  quarter 
the  kingdom !  But  the  French  court  again  proved  its  zeal  i 
the  English  ministry,  by  sending  warnmg  of  the  catastropl 
Precautionary  measures  were  immediately  taken,  the  king'^s  pe 
odical  visit  to  Hanover  postponed,  and  a  camp  formed  m  Hy 
Park.  The  fate  of  Atterbury  is  well  known.  It  is  impossil 
now  to  doubt  that  he  was  guilty  of  what  was  laid  to  his  char^ 
but  this  probably  neither  he  nor  his  friends  would  have  caS 
by  the  name  of  treason. 

Hitherto  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  had  been  supported  by  p< 
sons  of  talent  and  repute,  by  men  who  were  often  serious  a 
occasionally  sober.  But  Bolingbroke  had  now  been  dismiss 
and  Berwick  rejected,  and  the  agency  of  the  exiled  house  dropp 
into  the  respectable  hands  of  Wharton  and  Eipperda.  T 
courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna  having  been  convinced  against  th< 
will  into  the  politics  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  remained, 
course,  in  their  old  opinions ;  and  at  length  an  outrageous  pie 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  France  succeeded  in  uniting  in  t 
bonds  of  friendship  these  hereditary  enemies.  A  secret  artic 
in  their  treaties  at  Vienna  provided  that  Gibraltar  and  Minor 
should  be  demanded  of  England  for  Spain ;  and  that,  in  case 
refusal,  a  combined  expedition  should  be  made  to  restore  ti 
Pretender.  It  was  against  this  extraordinary  leamie  that  En 
land  secured  the  aid  of  France  and  Prussia  in  tne  celebrat 
treaty  of  Hanover ;  but  events  soon  showed  that  there  was  litl 
cause  for  apprehension  from  the  new  allies.  Bipperda,  w] 
had  conducted  the  negotiations  at  Vienna,  retumea  to  Spai 
and  was  created  a  duke.  For  once  the  Spaniards  were  ov 
bragged  by  a  foreigner.  The  new  duke  observed  at  his  levc 
that  he  had  six  very  good  friends, — God  and  the  Holy  Virgi 
the  emperor  and  the  empress,  and  the  king  and  queen  of  Spai 
He  told  the  emperor,  that  the  resources  of  Spain  were  inexhausi 
ble.     He  told  the  Spaniards,   that  the   emperor  had  150^0^ 
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men  ready  to  inarch,  and  as  many  more  to  foUow  in  a  fei 
under  Prince  Eugene.     He  said,  that  in  one  campaign 
of  Hanover  would  be  demolished  ;   that  the  Stuarts 
seated  on  the  British  throne  ;    and  the  English  and 
monarchs  driven  into  the  sea :  and,  as  to  any  reconcilis 
France,  he  said  he  only  wished  he  might  live  till  that  tc 
as  being  assured,  in  that  case,  of  attaining  to  a  rema 
age.     To  this  astonishing  minister  there  was  despaU 
the  little  court  of  the  Pretender,  the  only  man  in  Euro| 
who  could  match  him, — Philip,  duke  of  Wharton, 
horrible  blasphemies  of  the  He^-fire  Gub  became  so  c 
as  to  provoke  (even  in  those  times)  the  notice  of  go 
this  young  nobleman,  the  president  of  the  society,  si 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  palled  a  family  Bible 
pocket,  and,  after  quoting  several  texts  with  a  sanctifiec 
ceeded  to  impress  upon  the  house  an  exalted  notion  o: 
peculiar  holiness.     He  failed  in  establishing  these  prr 
and  shortly  afterwards,  by  a  simultaneous  change  c 
termed  his  loyalty  and  his  religion,  he  vowed  allegir 
Pretender,  and  entered  the  Bomish  communion, 
was  highly  honoured.    James,  in  his  mimic  prerogat' 
the  garter,  and  the  old  ducal  title  of  the  Percies,  a 
him  his  ambassador  to  Spain.     On  his  arrival  a 
exceUency  put  on  his  new  star  and  garter,  and  rr 
and  intoxicated,  into  an  evening  party  at  the  1 
where  he  jeered  at  the  master  of  the  house,  f 
company.     He  avowed,  with  some  incoherence 
immediately  ruining  the  dynasty  of  Hanover, 
terrific  threats  of  private  vengeance  against  Si 
*'*'  who  had  bought  his  family  pictures.^     C 
turned  out,  he  challenged  the  consul,  but  ir 
him  his  forgiveness  and  assurance  of  immuta' 
affairs  were  soon  brought  to  a  crisis.     Wl 
Austrians  began  to  compare  their  real  reso 
Bipperda^s  representations  was  soon  di/ 
speedily  disgraced  and  imprisoned.    His 
are  well  known.    He  succeeded  in  escapi: 
aid  of  his  maid-servant*  with  whom  he  ^o 
he  met  with  some  consideration,  till  or 
were  adjusted,  when,  finding  his  value  rs 
over  to  Holland,  and  returned  to  his  c 
testantism,  which  he  had  abjured  while 
But  being  tempted  with  some  spark? 
agent  at  the  Hamie,  he  vowed  alle 
Morocco,  turned  Mahometan,  and  di' 
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in  the  Stuart  Papers  is  B&ntley.  Wharton^s  vicissitudes  were 
scarcely  less  curious.  After  fighting  with  the  Spaniards  against 
the  EngUsh  at  Gibraltar,  he  abjured  the  Bomish  faith  and  the 
foreign  service,  and  made  offers  of  himself  and  his  religion  to  the 
British  ministry.  When  these  were  rejected,  he  returned  at 
once  to  his  previous  professions,  again  commanded  a  Spanish 
re^ment,  and  at  length  died  a  monk. 

When  the  sudden  decease  of  George  I.  eifected  nothing  for  the 
Pretender,  it  was  evident  even  to  his  most  sanguine  a^erents 
that  the  cause  was  nearly  in  a  hopeless  state.  In  fact,  from  this 
time  till  the  last  desperate  struggle  the  proceedings  of  the  Jaco- 
bites seldom  extended  beyond  a  little  treasonable  correspondence 
with  their  friends  abroad.  The  peaceful  accession  of  George  II. 
showed  how  little  was  to  be  expected  irom  the  English  people ; 
and  the  adroitness  of  William  Stanhope  in  concluding  the  treaty 
of  Seville,  destroyed  the  slender  hopes  which  could  be  entertained 
from  the  helpless  court  of  Madrid.  It  is  just  at  this  period  that 
Lockhart,  the  staunchest  of  Jacobites,  terminates  his  conmienta- 
ries  on  the  Stuart  afiairs.  "  In  this  melancholv  state,^^  says  he, 
*^  I  leave  them.^^  And  for  ten  long  years  did  they  so  remain. 
But  the  spirit  was  rather  dormant  than  dead.  The  Scotch  were 
more  wary,  but  not  less  devoted ;  and  schemes  had  been  con- 
certed in  some  families  by  which  the  clan  might  join  in  the 
next  insurrection  without  endangering  the  estat^  of  the  house. 
Even  in  1737  Lord  Mahon  thinks  there  were  five-and-forty  Jaco- 
bites in  the  House  of  Commons.  At  length  the  fall  of  Walpole 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  and  weakened  the  powers  of  the  state. 
As  Lord  Mahon  elsewhere  observes,  the  achievement  generally 
expected  of  a  new  administration  is  the  increase  of  the  revenue 
by  the  repeal  of  taxes ;  and  the  disappointment  of  some  such 
hope  produced  considerable  disaffection  in  the  present  case.  The 
outbreak  of  war,  too,  a  UtUe  time  previous,  again  supplied  the 
Jacobites  with  arguments  and  opportunities  abroad,  and  a  rup- 
ture with  France  was  so  clearly  imminent,  that  even  the  peace- 
able Fleury  despatched  an  emissary  to  England,  in  1740,  to  ascer- 
tain the  correctness  of  the  Jacobite  statements  and  the  chances 
of  a  successful  descent.  It  seems,  too,  that  the  report  was 
favourable ;  but  the  more  exciting  struggle  in  Germany  called  off 
the  attention  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  nor  were  any  overt  steps 
taken  in  the  matter  till  after  the  good  cardinal''s  death. 
•  But  early  in  the  summer  of  1743  the  French  government 
found  time  to  look  towards  England,  and,  irritated  by  the  events 
of  the  war,  and  stimulated  by  the  representations  of  the  Jaco- 
bites, they  at  length  determined  on  an  invasion.  For  this  pur- 
pose an  army  of  15,000  veterans  was  collected  at  Dunkirk  under 
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the  command  of  Mareschal  Saxe,  and  eighteen  ships  of  the  line 
were  to  secure  their  passage.  Never,  between  the  days  of  the 
Spanish  armada  and  the  Boulogne  flotilla,  was  England  more 
formidably  threatened.  But  again  was  the  hostile  armament 
dispersed  by  the  waves.  The  first  division  of  seven  thousand 
men,  inclucQng  the  mareschal  and  Prince  Charles,  had  actually 
sailed,  when  a  hurricane  sent  half  their  number  to  the  bottom, 
and  drove  the  rest  back  to  France.  This  was  in  the  spring  of 
1744.  Defeated  and  discouraged,  the  French  abandoned  the 
expedition,  and  Mareschal  Saxe  met  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at 
Fontenoy  instead  of  at  Hastings.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
serious  attempts  of  the  Stuarts.  Compared  with  the  peril  of 
this  period,  the  hazard  of  the  next  year  seems  to  us  almost  to 
vanish. 

The  celebrated  insurrection  of  1745  resembles  that  of  1715  in 
this  respect,  that  it  was  the  act  of  men  just  disappointed  of  an 
exceUent  opportunity,  and  who  resolved  to  make  any  attempt, 
however  desperate,  rather  than  none.  In  both  cases  the  chance 
was  alreadv  missed,  but  in  neither  were  the  players  contented  to 
retire.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  '^45  are  now  familiar  to 
every  body.  Lord  Mahon  thinks,  that  if  Charles  had  continued 
his  march  from  Derby  he  would  have  succeeded  in  his  expedition 
— a  view  in  which  the  matter  looks  far  more  serious  than  we 
have  considered  it.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  his  lordship.  His 
chief  reasons  for  his  conclusion  are  these.  That  the  increased 
terror  at  the  princess  near  advance  would  have  palsied  all  resist- 
ance ;  that  the  army  at  Finchley  would  have  melted  away  into 
such  a  convenient  retreat  as  the  capital  just  behind  it ;  that 
officers  in  the  royal  army  might  have  avowed  Jacobite  principles 
at  the  critical  moment;  and  that  the  Pretender^s  party  was 
strong  in  the  metropolis,  and  not  unprepared  for  a  rising.  It  is 
indeed  probable  enough  that  the  population  of  London  comprised 
a  certain  party  of  Jacobites,  as  it  d^d  of  every  other  party  ;  but, 
taken  as  a  body,  the  Londoners  were  more  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  Jacobitism  than  any  citizens  in  the  kingdom. 
From  the  times  of  Charles  I.  to  those  we  are  speaking  of  they 
had  been  most  marked  in  their  support  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  Whig  or  liberal  cause  in  any  struggle.  They  were  the 
staunchest  friends  of  the  House  of  Orange,  and  the  most  forward 
in  welcoming  the  House  of  Hanover.  London,  too,  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  monied  interest,  so  emphatically  Whig  in  itb 
origin  and  character.  When  Lancashire  and  Staffordshire  had 
failed,  was  it  likely  that  Cheapside  and  Comhill  would  produce 
any  thing  i  Then  as  to  the  camp  at  Finchley, — is  an  army  gene- 
rally thought  the  weaker  from  resting  on  a  strong  and  well- 
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disposed  city !  Might  not  the  metropolis  be  as  fairly  considered 
a  magazine  as  a  retreat!  or  would  the  guards  have  fought « the 
worse  in  the  immediate  presence  of  their  king !  As  to  treachery 
or  desertion  among  the  royal  officers,  we  can  only  say  that  no 
instance  of  any  such  defection  had  hitherto  taken  place,  or  been 
apprehended.  Nor  do  we  remember  that  the  Jacobites  ever  in 
their  correspondence  expressed  any  such  hope  as  this  amongst 
their  sanguine  expectations.  That  the  approach  of  the  rebels 
should  have  caused  a  stoppage  of  business,  and  a  run  upon  the 
bank,  is  natural  enough, — the  approach  of  an  hundred  chartists 
might  do  the  same.  But  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that 
5000  Scotchmen,  marching  on  London,  with  the  king  and  his 
guards  in  their  front,  and  two  armies,  each  double  their  own,  in 
their  rear,  could  have  met  with  any  thing  but  irremediable  dis- 
comfiture. 

With  this  enterprise  ceased  the  visible  struggles  of  the  House 
of  Stuart,  but  not  the  spirit  of  Jacobitism.  So  tenacious  of  life 
was  this  feeling,  that  the  unpopularity  of  an  administration  could 
in  a  moment  revive  it.  The  Pelhams  themselves  admit,  five 
years  after  this  date,  that  Jacobitism  was  rather  increased  than 
diminished,  and  that  the  people  were  more  disaffected  to  the  king 
than  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion.  And  in  the  next  session,  Pitt, 
as  paymaster  of  the  forces,  opposed  a  motion  of  his  colleagues  for 
a  reduction  of  the  navy,  avowedly  from  his  fears  of  the  Pretender. 
And  we  now  know,  too,  that  in  September,  1 750,  Charles  Edward 
again  came  to  England,  and  remained  here  a  fortnight,  and  that 
during  that  time  he  met  an  assembly  of  fifty  influential  gentlemen 
at  a  house  in  Pall  Mall.  Bu€  the  energetic  ministr}'  of  Pitt,  the 
formation  of  the  Highland  regiments,  the  glorious  successes  of 
our  wars,  and  the  accession  of  a  truly  English  sovereign  in 
George  III.,  at  length  extinguished  for  ever  the  dangerous  em- 
bers. In  1767,  for  the  first  time  since  the  abdication  of  James 
II.,  the  royal  family  of  Brunswick  was  prayed  for  in  Roman 
Catholic  cliapels, — a  circumstance  which,  perhaps,  may  mark  the 
moment  when  the  Jacobite  party  expired. 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  opposition  at  all  times,  and  has  been 
so  with  some  historians  of  late,  to  consider  all  fears  of  the  Pre- 
tender throughout  this  period  as  vain  and  ridiculous,  and  merely 
simulated  for  party  purposes.  Even  Schlosser  does  not  hesitate 
so  to  treat  them.  But  though  we  have  already  admitted  our 
belief  that  the  Stuarts  had  no  chance,  after  the  peaceable  acces- 
sion of  George  I.,  of  again  gaining  a  permanent  footing  in  Britain, 
and  though  many  of  the  Jacobite  designs  were,  doubtless,  chime- 
rical in  the  exti*eme,  yet  all  this  is  consistent  enough  with  a  per- 
suasion of  the  very  critical  position  of  the  country  tnrough  half  a 
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century.  Though  the  Jacobites  could  not  eSfect  their  main  pur- 
pose, yet  they  could  eflect  what  it  was  the  paramount  duty  of  a 
minister  to  prevent.  They  could  produce  distress,  and  blood- 
shed, and  confusion.  They  could  introduce  foreign  troops  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  They  might  possibly  even  get  the 
upper  hand  for  a  short  period,  and  do  such  mischief  as  a  cen- 
tury^s  efforts  might  not  suffice  to  repair.  We  think  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  chances  were  cer- 
tainly in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  at  some  time  or 
other.  It  is  unquestionable  that  G^eorge  I.  ali/vitys  apprehended 
such  an  event,  and  never  looked  on  England  but  as  a  temporary 
possession.  But  every  succeeding  year  diminished  the  hopes, 
and,  as  Lord  Mahon  justly  observes,  aggravated  the  wickedness 
of  the  attempt.  Day  after  day  was  prescription  gathering  round 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  while  a  generation  was  rising,  even  in 
Scotland  itself,  which  knew  not  the  Stuarts.  And  at  last  the 
change  must  have  been  attended  by  such  a  convulsion  as  would 
have  rent  the  state  to  fragments.  Could  Charles  have  succeeded 
in  1745,  what  would  have  been  our  plight  in  1793  \ 

The  singular  power  of  inspiring  attachment,  which  all  the 
Stuarts  possessea,  has  been  frequently  a  subject  of  remark :  hXif 
doubtless  it  was  instrumental,  perhaps  even  mainly  so,  in  prr 
curing  and  retaining  adherents  to  their  cause.     History  preser 
few  struggles  of  any  kind  in  which  so  much  disinterested  loya 
is  discoverable,  so  much  self-forgetfulness,  so  much  conscient' 
though  mistaken  feeling.    But  to  the  Scottish  nation  were  t 
honourable  motives  almost  exclusively  confined.      It  is  ir 
possible  that  Louis  XIV.  might  have  been  moved  by  some 
nanimous  compassion  towards  his  fallen  kinsmen.     Ferhar 
both  with  him  and  with  the  bigoted  hvpochondriac  of 
some  hopes  of  advancing  the  !£)mish  belief  may  secret 
been  influential.     It  is  certain  that  the  English  people 
so,  and  the  more  intelligent  Jacobites  were  not  slow  in 
out  the  advantage  of  an  alliance  with  the  Protestan 
Sweden  instead  of  the  popish  king  of  Spain.     But  the 
the  foreign  courts  were  mostly  those  usually  prevale 
quarters.     During  this  period  there  were  pretenders 
thrones  of  Europe.     The  emperor  pretended  to  Sf 
of  Spain  pretended  to  the  regency  of  France.     T 
France  pretended  to  the  Escurial.   Two  sovereign** 
miserable  throne  of  Poland,  and  two  more  for  t 
Austria.     Nothing  of  course  could  be  so  detrime 
as  to  set  up  a  rival  king  in  the  heart  of  his  r 
which  each  nation  pursued  as  in  turn  it  fell  to 
But  Spain  and  Sweden  cared  no  more  for  Gk 
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tender  than  Brigadier  Stanhope  and  Colonel  Pepper  did  for 
Philip  or  Charles.  Within  twelve  months  the  regent  of  France 
offered  a  body  of  French  troops  to  each  party  in  turn. 

The  behaviour  of  the  English  can  hardly  be  considered  cre- 
ditable to  the  national  character.  Lord  Mahon  thinks  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  and  Mr.  Hallam  seems  of  much  the  same  opinion.  We 
can  scarcely  concur  in  the  opinion,  as  thus  stated.  We  believe 
that  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  people  were  attached  to  the 
House  of  Stuart ;  but  the  large  majority,  we  think,  had  no 
attachment  at  all.  Even  of  the  old  gentry,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion were  wiUing  to  give  any  thing  more  than  good  wishes. 
In  the  ''45  Greorge  II.  had  as  much  difficulty  in  raising  a  regiment 
as  Charles  Edward  in  getting  reinforcements.  The  general  feel- 
ing was  that  of  stupid  or  indifierent  astonishment.  A  member  of 
the  administration,  in  1745,  admitted  in  his  confidential  letters 
that  the  fate  of  the  island  would  be  decided  according  as  the 
Dutch  for  King  George,  or  the  French  for  King  James,  first 
landed.  During  the  march  to  Derby,  the  poet  Gray  wrote  from 
Cambridge,  that  he  overheard  three  men  in  the  street  talk  of 
hiring  a  chaise  across  the  country  to  Caxton  gibbet,  in  order  to 
see  the  rebels  go  by !  Even  the  noble  devotion  of  the  Scotch 
was  alloyed  by  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  insincerity  and  fraud. 
Omitting  Mar,  and  Lovat,  and  Argyle,  yet  there  remain  many 
instances  of  treachery  and  double-dealing.  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donald  and  Mac  Leod  sent  notice  to  the  government  of  Charles 
Edward's  landing,  though  after  a  prudent  delay.  At  Sherifimuir 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  Lord  Bollo,  the  master  of  Sinclair,  and 
others,  made  proposals,  before  the  battle,  to  go  over  to  Argyle. 
But,  taken  for  all  in  all,  we  believe  there  never  marched  a  body 
of  five  thousand  men  more  truly  or  generously  devoted  to  their 
cause  than  Charles  Edward's  little  army. 

No  doubt  at  first  the  old  cavalier  spirit  of  loyalty  was  influ- 
ential with  the  Tory  gentry  of  England,  who  had  concurred 
indeed  in  the  resistance  to  James  II.,  and  perhaps  rejoiced  at  his 
abdication,  but  who  never  intended  that  the  regal  glory  should 
depart  from  the  House  of  Stuart.  The  strong  attachment  felt 
by  this  class  to  the  Church  of  England  damped  to  a  great  extent 
their  ardour  for  a  Popish  prince,  and,  in  fact,  was  well-nigh  extin- 
guishing it ;  but,  as  years  rolled  on,  the  spirit  itself  was  rarely 
and  more  rarely  found.  Jacobitism  soon  began  to  be  little  more 
than  the  form  assumed  by  the  discontented  party.  And  accord- 
ingly, when  Prince  Frederick  was  in  opposition  to  his  father,  he 
drew  after  him  a  considerable  body  of  Tories,  who  would  other- 
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ae  have  been  followers  of  the  Pretender.  In  the  early  part  of 
e  century  the  influence  of  another  very  distinct  sentiment 
tracted  recruits  to  the  Jacobites  and  France  against  the  Whigs 
id  Hanover.  Gentlemen  complained  bitterly  of  the  loss  of 
iret.  The  duties  on  French  commodities  amounted  nearly  to 
prohibition  of  this  important  element  of  social  life;  and  the 
bstitute  offered  by  Portugal  was  then  drunk  with  deep  execra- 
)ns,  or  in  moody  silence.  The  Universities  are  said  to  have 
en  peculiarly  affected,  and  the  forced  influx  of  port  into  Oxford 
oduced  such  a  tumult  as  in  the  present  day  could  only  perhaps 

raised  by  its  stoppage '. 

Speaking  of  the  suppression  of  these  rebellions,  Schlosser  has 
peated  the  charge  of  cruelty  against  the  English  government, 
id  even  against  the  king  personally.  But  nothing  is  more  cer- 
in  than  that  George  I.  was  inclined  to  clemency,  and  that  he 
terposed  to  prevent  impeachments  which  were  contemplated  by 
s  ministry.  And,  after  all,  the  executions  in  1716  were  barely 
»ove  thirty,  including  those  of  the  two  peers, — a  number  large 
Tbaps  in  the  eyes  of  the  present  generation,  but  surely  small,  if 
e  occasion  and  the  times  be  well  considered.  Even  within  the 
i»t  fifty  years  we  have  seen  nearly  as  much  bloodshed  follow  a 
)t  of  cotton-workers  as  here  ensued  on  a  rebellion  of  half  the 
ngdom.  Scarcely  a  session  at  the  Old  Bailey  but  left  half  as 
any  poor  wretches  to  be  hanged  for  sheep-stealing.  The  but- 
lerly  proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  excited  well- 
tserved  abhorrence ;  but  his  unpopularity  arose  partly  from  that 

his  father  and  the  government.  In  the  end,  he  died  a  favour- 
3  with  the  nation,  and  was  universally  mourned.  Even  the 
mperate  Mr.  Hallam  thinks  the  punishments  of  1745  to  have 
(en  both  more  cruel  and  less  necessary  than  at  the  previous 
surrection.  Yet  a  repetition  of  a  crime  is  generally  held  to 
ssen  a  claim  to  lenity.  Strong  measures  might  not  unnaturally 
kve  seemed  requisite  against  a  spirit  which  thirty  years  coul 
»t  tame.  Above  all,  it  might  have  been  urged  that  previo 
impassion  had  been  misplaced.     Indeed  this  is  the  most  ur 

^  See  Cunningham's  Hist.  ii.  220,  and  HalUm*s  remarks  (Const  Hist.  iii.  287) 
serve  the  debates  on  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  in  1713.     Dr.  Ratcliffe  gravely 
ted  all  diseases  whatever  to  the  loss  of  claret.     Even  Marlborough's  brother  r 
eiinst  him  on  this  sole  ground,  as  Cunningham  says ;  but  the  duchess  long 
iS  always  spoke  of  him  as  an  inveterate  Jacobite.     Yet  Swift,  in  his  Journal 
her  contemptuously  of  claret,  and  Bentley's  remark  is  well  known.     Aft 
len  port  got  naturalised  amongst  us,  its  original  composition  was  change 
r  palates.     A  Portuguese  writer,  in  17&7i  accuses  us  of  this  mischief,  and 
!  wished  to  make  the  wine  **  in  spirit  a  liquid  fire,  in  burning  a  blase  of  f 
ink  in  colour,  a  Brasil  In  sweetness,  and  an  India  in  perfume!" 
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vourable  light  in  which  the  Highland  insurgents  can  be  regarded. 
Conscience  and  honour  might  have  dictated  their  alle^ance  to 
King  James,  but  could  not  have  dictated  their  treachery  and 
ingratitude  to  King  George  \     Nearly  one-half  of  the  leaders,  in 
1745,  had  received,  either  for  themselves  or  their  families,  for- 
giveness of  former  disaffection.     Many  had  made  overtures  to  the 
reigning  family.     A  letter  of  Duncan  Forbes,  in  the  CuUoden 
Papers,  states  that  the  country  is  tranquil  enough,  and  that  the 
Pretender  would  meet  with  little  support  from  Scottish  gentle- 
men.    These  gentlemen  had  deceived  both  him  and  each  other. 
They  had  asked  and  had  favours  from  the  government  at  the 
very  moment  they  were  plotting  against  it.     The  English  Jaco- 
bites were  worse.    It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  two  letters, 
from  the  same  individual,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  ministers  at  once, 
— one  to  St.  James's,  and  the  other  to  Rome, — one  soliciting  a 
reconciliation  with  government,  and  the  other  assuring  the  Pre- 
tender that  the  reconciliation  was  only  feigned  for  his  service ! 
WeU  might  Chesterfield  exclaim,  "  The  spirit  of  rebellion  seems 
rooted  in  these  people;  their  faith  is  a  Punic  faith;  clemency 
does  not  touch  them ;  and  the  oaths  they  take  to  government  do 
not  bind  them!'**     Throughout  the  whole  of  this  long  struggle, 
from  1688  to  1760,  no  feature  is  more  striking  than  the  out- 
rageous infidelity  of  all  parties  to  both  sides.     Probably  Walpole 
and  Cowper  were  unjustly  suspected,  though  both  had  correspond- 
ence with  the  Pretender.     Perhaps  the  visit  of  Chesterfield  to 
Avignon  had  no  secret  purpose.     But,  besides  those  notorious 
characters,  who,  like  Bolingbroke,  professed  adherence  to  both 
sides  at  once,  and  openly  served  each  in  turn,  there  is  evidence 
that    Orford,    Danby,    Godolphin,    Sunderland,    Marlborough, 
Shrewsbury,  Halifax,  and  Oxford  had  put  themselves  in  treason- 
able communication   with   St.  Grermains.      Marlborough,  while 
actually  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  supplied  money 
to  the  Pretender  for  his  expedition  against  the  British  throne. 

It  is  however  certainly  true,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  that 
these  intrigues  were  comparatively  innocent  in  character  during 
the  reign  of  Anne.  Though  nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that 
the  rignt  of  James  to  the  throne,  if  any  at  all,  was  immediate, 


7  We  are  here  speaking  of  those  persons  (and  they  were  not  a  few)  who  voluntarily 
acknowledged  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  for  due  considerations.  The  acts  against 
Papists  and  non-jurors,  af^er  Atterbury's  trial  in  1722,  made  it  compulsory  on  many 
people  to  go  to  the  quarter  sessions,  and  swear  allegiance  to  government,  which  was 
quite  a  different  thing.  The  Jacobites  in  this  dilemma  asked  counsel  of  James,  but  he 
prudently  declined  giving  it  The  majority  took  the  oaths,  and  Shippen  amongst 
them,  whom  Schlosser  so  emphatically  calls  honest. 
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yet  the  most  violent  Jacobites  do  not  seem  to  have  oompaned 
Anne^s  death  or  d^rivatioii,  though  Louia  long  reftiaed  to  ao- 
knowled^  her.    It  does  not  appear  to  na  that  anjr  very  deep  or 
extraordinary  motiTes  need  be  looked  for  to  explain  the  conduct 
of  Oxford  or  Bolingbroke  m  contemplathig  the  repeal  of  the  Ac 
of  Settlement.    It  would  hardly  have  be^  a  more  violent  me 
sure  than  the  repeal  of  the  Soottidi  Unkm.    Even  the  wish 
stand  well  with  tne  exiled  house,  which  is  wHegbi  as  the  nat^ 
and  excusable  motive  for  the  donUe-dealims  of  many  of  t 
statesmen,  shows  how  geoeaSij  a  dttnge  of  socoession  wa 
pected.    But  the  case  was  vety  difibrent  under  William  r 
Georges. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  in  the  present  day  for  a  w 
avow  his  conviction  that  the  Pretender's  canse  was  the  ^ 
though  Lord  Mahon  has  thought  soch  a  remark  not  eaj 
But,  apart  from  the  greater  eoneidenitions  involved  in  tb 
it  will  be  found,  we  l£ink,  that  the  Bnmswick  fiunilywer 
in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  Stuarts,  if  we  remove  the 
romance  has  dropped  over  the  veal  character  of  the  c 
titular  James  III.  had  all  the  obstinacy  and  morof 
father.    He  was  inconsistent  and  fickle,  and  endowe 
^*  with  an  understanding  exactly  of  a  sixe  to  nlc 
His  honestv  was  at  all  events  not  a  match  for  V 
we  know  that  he  deliberatdy  so  drew  np  a  procF 
English  nation,  that  it  mi^t  afterwards  be  r 
sense  difierent  from  that  immediately  obvious, 
indeed,  must  be  made  for  the  eBect  of  advert 
and  conduct  of  any  man ;  but  we  shall  hardly  f 
on  this  ground  for  the  dismissal  socoessively  f 
and  faitlmd  servants,  or  for  that  treatoiort  of 
most  critical  poriod  ofifended  the  sovereigns  c 
Even  in  the  ufetiiiie  of  James,  his  support 
of  transferring  their  aOegbnoe  to  Ohanes 
he  could  be  educated  a  Protestant.     Bf 
the  self-will  andpassion  of  his  fiunily,  ▼ 
acquirements.    That  he  shrald  be  ignor 
espeoiidly  of  the  English  laws  and  conf 
surprismg ;  but  the  admirers  of  Waver^ 
that  this  hero  of  romance  was  utterly 
either  French  or  Eno^kh,  and  that  he 
&ther*s  name  with  a  &  /  NowtheBru* 
and  unattractive,  it  is  true ;  but  tl 
QeoT^  I.  was  tmrig^t,  kind,  and  ho 
enemies,  never  bis  tntmis.     Thei' 
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female,  were  obnoxious ;  but  that  is  a  point  on  which  no  Stuart 
could  very  easily  speak.  The  Duchess  of  Kendal  was  no  worse 
than  Miss  Walkinshaw ;  nor  would  Inverness  probably  have  been 
less  unpopular  than  Bothmar.  In  fact,  it  has  always  appeared 
to  us  that  this  point  would  of  itself  have  been  fatal  to  any  settle- 
ment of  the  Stuarts.  Grerman  favourites  were  bad  enough,  but 
Scotch  would  have  been  worse,  for  they  were  more  numerous  and 
nearer  home.  The  swarms  of  James  the  Firsfs  court  had  not 
been  forgotten,  and  the  national  jealousies  at  this  time  had  been 
rather  exasperated  than  appeased  by  the  union.  And  when  we 
recollect  the  outcry  against  the  Scotch  blood  of  poor  Bute,  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  tumult  which  a  thousand  hungry 
Highlanders  would  have  created  about  St.  James'^s.  What  a 
Prophecy  of  Famine  would  have  been  written  in  1745  !  If  the 
corporation  of  London  could  petition  George  III.  against  the 
admission  of  any  Scotchman  to  his  Majesty''s  councils,  what  lan- 
guage would  they  have  held  to  James  or  Charles  I  George  II. 
was  a  good  man  of  business,  and  scrupulously  just  in  all  his  deal- 
ings. He  was  not  polite,  but  he  was  honest.  He  never  founded 
a  royal  academy,  but  he  never  invaded  the  Bill  of  Bights.  And 
his  general  indifference  to  literature  was  redeemed  by  two  points, 
which,  as  in  private  duty  bound,  we  desire  to  record.  He  ad- 
mired history,  and  he  detested  poetry.  It  is  true,  that  of  the 
former  he  remembered  nothing  but  dates,  and  of  the  latter  had 
never  read  a  line  in  his  life ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  repress  a 
smile  of  gratification  at  two  such  pleasing  and  successful  examples 
of  partiality  and  instinct. 

Lord  Mahon  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  that  all  the  his- 
tory of  this  period  turns  on  these  struggles  of  the  Pretender.  He 
has  given  them  a  due  prominence,  and  detailed  them  with  great 
accuracy.  In  addition  to  the  usual  authorities,  he  obtained  two 
MS.  documents, — ^the  memoirs  of  Captain  Daniel,  a  volunteer  in 
Perth'^s  army,  and  the  narrative  of  the  Master  of  Sinclair ;  the 
latter  of  great  value.  For  his  general  histoiy,  he  has  drawn 
upon  sevend  sources  beyond  the  ordinaiy, — the  Stanhope  Papers, 

S reserved  at  Chevening ;  the  MS.  Psmers  of  Coxe,  in  the  British 
luseum;  and  the  Diary  of  Lord  Cfowper,  which  was  printed, 
though  not  published,  by  the  Roxburghe  Club.  He  has  also 
availed  himself,  far  more  largely  than  any  one  before  him,  of  the 
Stuart  Papers,  and  the  Hardwicke  Papers,  copious  extracts  from 
which  are  given  in  the  Appendix.  A  history  without  references  is 
as  worthless  as  a  bank-note  without  signature.  It  is  surprising 
that  any  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century  coidd  possibly  omit 
them.     His  lordship's  are  given  with  singular  minuteness  and 
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regularity.  And  though  little  pretension  is  made,  it  will  be  found 
on  examination  that  his  sources  are  very  miscellaneous,  and  that 
writers  of  many  countries  have  contributed  their  various  items  of 
information,  which  are  worked  so  neatly  into  the  text,  that  the 
nail  glides  smoothly  over  the  imperceptible  junction.  The  autho- 
rities quoted  for  Spanish  and  French  details  are  always  the  ori- 
ginal ;  and  we  can  hardly  remember  a  reference  of  his  lordship^s 
on  any  subject  which  is  not  to  the  best  testimony  known  or 
accessible. 

Lord  Mahon  knew  where  the  truth  was  to  be  found,  and 
wished  to  find  it.  It  is  therefore  strongly  probable,  that  he  was 
successful  in  his  search.  He  never  ooakes  exaggerated  state- 
ments. He  never  resorts  to  special  pleading.  With  more  than 
ordinary  temptation  to  be  partial,  he  shows  remarkable  impar- 
tiality. Few  writers  have  been  so  equitable  without  being  indif- 
ferent, or  displayed  so  much  warmth  of  feeling  with  so  Uttle 
violence  of  judgment.  His  lordship  has  already  earned  the 
praise  of  the  grand  historians  of  France ;  he  has  the  ability  and 
opportunity  to  emulate  their  fame. 

There  are  merits  in  historical  composition  which  it  is  easy  t 
indicate;    there  are   demerits  which  it  is  difficult  to  explai 
Until  it  is  definitely  settled  what  the  full  measure  of  history 
it  is  hard  to  prove  any  deficiency.     And  the  laws  of  modem  ^ 
torical  science  are  certainly  not  yet  agreed  upon.     If  we  wer 
say  that  his  lordship  has  left  certain  points  untouched,  he  r 
reply,  that  they  were  not  within  his  limits.     And  he  woulr 
bably  not  be  singular  in  conceiving  that  a  History  of  Er 
from  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the  peace  of  Pans,  was 
include  a  history  of  the  arts,  morals,  customs,  and  religior 
English  people  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century, 
passage  (iii.  134),  where  he  has  introduced  a  little  ske^ 
peculiarly  illustnttive  of  the  manners  of  the  day,  hh  I 
gized  for  the  insertion.      Yet,  guided  either  by  pr 
instinct,  he  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  literature,  and 
methodism,  but  both  insufficient.     One  fault  with  whi 
ship  was  taxed  at  his  first  appearance  as  an  author, 
yet  put  aside.     He  still  propounds  reflections  of  c 
triteness  by  way  of  moral.     Were  he  a  writer  of  le 
this  would  hardly  be  worth  a  remark  ;  but  it  is  pro 
a  sentiment  fit  only  for  a  prize  comedy  at  the  foot 
tory,  good  logic,  and  lucid  narrative. 

Lord  Mahon  has  not  been  seduced  from  hi 
equity  even  by  so  tempting  a  subject  as  the  Ghu 
ashamed  to  speak  of  tier  with  reverence  and  ki* 
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of  looking  on  her  present  condition  as  utterly  abominable,  he 
records  his  admiration  of  her  noble  and  unprecedented  efforts. 
He  has  done  more  than  this.  Others  before  him,  though  dutiful 
sons  of  the  Church,  have  yet  been  unable  to  estimate  with 
ordinary  justice  the  Churchmen  of  foregoing  times.  Men  in- 
cHned  to  speak  fairly  enough  on  other  points,  have  yet  seemed  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  all  movements  of  ecclesiastics  must  have 
originated  m  self-interest.  Lord  Mahon  has  not  so  written.  He 
has  not  abused  the  Tory  clergy,  though  he  has  defended  the 
Whig  prelates.  He  has  done  justice  to  Atterbury  and  to  James, 
as  weU  as  to  Tillotson  and  Gibson.  Yet  we  conceive  that  it 
is  this  precise  point  (of  Church  matters)  on  which  his  history  is 
most  defective.  He  has  said  little  that  is  wrong,  but  he  has  lefb 
unsaid  much  that  is  right.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  should 
have  written  what  has  been  termed  a  Christian  History  of  Eng- 
land; such  a  project  would  assuredly  tend  more  to  absurdity 
than  edification.  We  mean,  that  he  has  hardly  given  due  promi- 
nence to  those  Church  matters  which  had  so  powerful  an  influence 
on  the  Government  and  on  the  people, — an  influence  hardly 
exceeded  in  the  days  of  the  great  rebellion.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  state  simply  that  the  prosecution  of  Sacheverel  overthrew  the 
great  Whig  ministry.  Nor  is  our  inquisitiveness  wholly  gratified 
by  an  incidental  record  that  in  a  certain  year  the  mob  pulled  down 
moi*e  meeting' houses  than  usual.  But  our  limits  are  nearly 
reached,  and  we  cannot  venture  on  a  subject  so  extensive.  Lord 
Mahon  has  most  correctly  traced  the  origin  of  all  the  mischief 
to  the  unfortunate,  though  perhaps  necessary,  deprivation  of  the 
bishops  by  William.  After  that  the  Government  had  no  choice 
left.  They  were  driven  to  encourage  a  latitudinarian  school,  and 
to  select  prelates  from  a  very  small  body  of  clergy,  whose  senti- 
ments were  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  the  Church  at  large.  A 
short  interval  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Anne.  Perhaps  the 
most  decided  feeling  cherished  by  this  fady  was  an  attachment  to 
the  Church  of  England,  as  distinguished  both  from  popery  and 
non-conformity.  From  1705  to  1708,  throughout  that  perti- 
nacious struggle  of  the  Whigs  for  a  share  in  the  Godolphin 
ministry, — while  Whig  appointments  were  successively  wrung, 
like  drops  of  blood,  from  the  struggling  Queen, — she  still  kept  a 
convulsive  grasp  on  the  patronage  of  the  Church.  She  thought 
that  if  she  gave  up  keeperships  and  secretaryships  to  her  cabinet, 
she  had  a  right  to  sees  and  deaneries.  She  might  take  Cowper 
and  Sunderland  at  the  instance  of  others,  but  she  chose  Dawes 
and  Blackball  herself.  And  the  letters  of  Godolphin  show  of 
what  immense  importance  these  appointments  were  considered. 
But  this  gleam  of  sunshine  was  soon  gone,  and  not  a  ray  of  court 
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favour  again  reached  Tories  or  High  Churchmen  till  the  acceesion 
of  George  III.  Yet  it  is  very  remarkable  how  little  effect  this 
had  on  the  spirit  of  the  clei^.  They  were  proof  against  the 
temptation  of  place  and  the  influence  of  example.  Though  for 
nearly  sixty  years  they  were  ruled  so  widely  by  latitudinarians, 
and  though  during  the  same  period  the  avenues  to  wealth  and 
power  were  open  only  to  Whigs,  yet  when  at  length,  after  half  a 
century,  the  tide  turned,  the  body  of  the  English  clergy  were 
found  neither  Whigs  nor  latitudinarians.  With  the  clergy  sided 
the  Universities.  Jacobite  principles  were  notoriously  prevalent 
at  Oxford.  Whig  principles  are  as  commonly  conceived  to  have 
been  prevalent  at  Cambridge.  But  this  is  altogether  erroneous. 
Tories  and  High  Churchmen  were  nearly  as  strong  at  Cambridge 
as  at  Oxford.  In  the  University  contests  during  much  of  this 
period.  Whig  candidates  were  thrown  out  by  majorities  of  more 
than  two  to  one.  The  diflerence  was  this,  that  the  Cambridge 
men  were  Hanoverian  Tories,  and  the  Oxford  men  Jacobite 
Tories.  Considering  all  the  circumstances,  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  Whig  prelates  were  men  of  remarkable  merit. 
And  the  circumstances  must  be  still  more  carefully  considered,  if 
we  wish  to  acquit  the  clergy  of  guilty  supineness  or  indifference. 
They  had  not  much  extrinsic  encouragement  or  stimulus,  it  is 
true.  Queen  Anne'*s  Government  gave,  in  a  single  handful, 
850,000^  to  build  fifty  new  churches;  but  during  the  whole 
thirty-three  years  of  George  the  Second's  reign  the  sums  voted 
for  such  purposes,  including  the  repairs  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
amounted  to  but  150,000/.  Our  noblest  fabrics  suffered  more  in 
this  reign  than  under  Cromwell — a  fact  which,  if  the  Restoration 
of  Churches  is  the  Restoration  of  Popery,  should  render  this  period 
singularly  endearing.  We  have  not  ventured  to  arraign  Lord 
Mahon  for  neglect  in  informing  us  so  little  of  the  general  morals 
of  the  people  in  these  times,  but  we  think  some  more  notice 
should  have  been  taken  of  the  strange  impieties  then  so  rank  and 
rife.  We  are  indeed  inclined  to  believe  that  infidelity  was  often 
considered  merely  as  a  convenient  charge  to  bring  against 
political  enemies,  and  that  blasphemy  and  disaffection  were  looked 
upon  pretty  nearly  as  convertible  terms.  It  would  hardly  be  safe 
to  give  implicit  credit  to  all  the  statements  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  this  subject.  Still  there  remains  enough  to  show 
that  Englishmen  under  Queen  Anne  were  not  much  better  than 
Frenchmen  under  the  Consulate.  And  there  are  two  points  on 
which  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  see  Lord  Mahon'*s  opinion 
recorded.  How  did  all  this  begin  ?  and  how  did  it  end  ?  Did  we 
import  these  evils  from  the  French  Regency,  as  Southey  thinks  ? 
or  did  we  export  them  to  France  as  the  fniit  of  our  civil  wars  ? 
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If  Bolingbroke  taught  Voltaire,  who  taught  Bolingbroke  !  And 
how  came  the  end  ?  What  causes,  under  Providence,  brought 
France  and  England,  starting  on  such  similar  courses,  to  such 
different  goals  ? 

Our  review  of  these  three  volumes  is  rather  late  in  the  day. 
And  the  fourth,  which  has  just  appeared,  and  which  set  us  about  the 
task,  we  are  now  constrained  to  dismiss  without  any  notice  at  all. 
But  we  must  necessarily  recur  to  the  subject  on  a  future  occasion, 
for  the  sake  of  those  other  portions  of  English  history,  of  which 
we  have  promised  a  sketch  by  specifying  them  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Perhaps  by  that  time  Lord  Mahon  may  have  increased 
his  work.  One  inference  fairly  deducible  from  these  publications 
is  the  fondness  of  our  countrymen  for  history.  Nor  is  this  taste 
of  recent  growth.  The  short  space  of  time  in  which,  during  the 
last  century,  a  cumbrous  history  of  three  ^^5  would  run  through 
four  editions  is  almost  incredible.  In  our  own  times, — to  taJke 
the  largest  history  of  a  given  period  that  has  ever  been  com- 
posed,— each  single  volume  of  Alison^s,  as  it  appeared,  went 
through  several  eaitions  before  the  publication  of  its  successor ; 
and  the  whole  gigantic  aggregate  has  lately  been  reproduced  entire. 
And  even  since  this,  the  nistory  of  a  single  battle,  as  long  as  the 
history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  as  costly  as  a  copy  of 
Gibbon,  was  sold  off,  to  the  last  sheet,  in  a  very  few  days.  With 
such  a  demand  for  historians,  we  may  surely  look  for  a  cor- 
responding supply. 
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Art.  II. — The  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia ;  or  the  Patri- 
archal Evidences  of  Bevealed  Religion,  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
FoRSTRR,  B.D.     London  :  Duncan  and  Malcolm.     1844. 

Thp:  main  object,  with  which  this  work  was  undertaken,  was  to 
establish  the  correctness  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  peopling  of 
Arabia :  and  if  some  of  the  brilliant  visions  which  presented  them- 
selves to  the  author,  as  it  was  passing  through  the  press,  shall, 
— to  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  countr}'  to  which  they  relate 
— be  found,  as  we  fear  they  will,  to  be  as  unsubstantial  as  those 
of  the  gardens  and  palace  of  Shedad,  or  as  the  mirage  of  the 
desert ;  it  will  be  some  consolation  for  him  to  know,  that,  so  far 
as  this  object  is  concerned,  he  has  not  laboured  in  vain.  The 
work  was  commenced,  as  he  tells  us,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
late  excellent  Bishop  Jebb,  whose  ^Maily  companion  and  own 
familiar  friend'*''  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  be. 
In  the  appendix  to  a  former  work,  "  Mahometanism  unveiled,^^ 
he  had  brought  forward  a  variety  of  proofs  of  the  descent 
of  a  portion  of  the  Arabs  from  Ishmael;  and  the  importance 
which  was  justly  attached  to  these  proofs,  by  those  who  were 
most  competent  to  judge  of  their  value,  encouraged  him  to 
extend  his  enquiries  to  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia;  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  able  to  show,  that  all  existing  evidence  beariog 
on  the  subject,  was  in  favour  of  their  having  had  that  patriarchal 
origin,  which  was  attributed  to  them  by  Moses. 

Sir.  Forster  seems  fully  aware,  that  such  a  laborious  investiga- 
tion as  that  of  which  he  has  here  given  us  the  result,  is  not  likely 
to  be  appreciated  in  the  present  age;  which  he  describes,  with 
but  too  much  justice,  as  one  "of  feverish  excitement,  restless 
activities,  and  high  pretensions  to  proficiency  in  'knowledge, 
falsely  so  called;"'  as,  in  a  word,  "a  confessedly  non-reading, 
and,  therefore,  unreflecting  age."'  He  anticipates,  however, 
that, — 

**  The  day  will  yet  return,  when  England,  *  the  first  of  the  nations,' 
awakened  and  herself  once  more,  will  learn,  as  of  old,  to  cherish  and 
honour  in  her  sons,  neither  that  '  heady  setting  forth  of  extremities,' 
which  the  true  father  of  the  Anglican  reformation,  the  good  and  great 
Bishop  Ridley,  declared,  with  his  latest  breath,  'he  did  never  love;' 
nor  the  pursuit  of  ephemeral  controversies,  and  '  questions  and  strife 
of  words ;'  but  those  patient  and  silent  labours  of  the  closet  and  the 
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desk,  which  (under  the  guidance  and  blessing  of  the  Divine  Head  of  the 
Church)  gave  birth  to  her  illustrious  worthies  of  '  the  olden  time,'  and 
from  which  future  Lightfoots  and  future  Pococks  can  alone  arise." 

In  that  day,  we  feel  confident  that  the  modest  anticipations 
of  our  author  in  behalf  of  his  work  will  be  much  more  than 
realized ;  and,  even  in  the  present  age,  we  trust  that  there  are 
some,  however  few  they  may  be,  who  will  follow  him  with  pleasure 
and  profit  in  his  investigations,  and  will  know  how  to  value  the 
truths  which  he  has  established,  as  well  as  to  excuse  the  errors 
into  which  he  may  have  fallen. 

Mr.  Forster  has  divided  his  work  into  two  parts.  In  the 
former  of  these,  he  treats  in  succession  of  the  five  great  patri- 
archal stocks,  by  which  it  appears  from  the  Old  Testament  that 
Arabia  was  peopled ;  namely,  those  of  Gush,  Joktan,  Ishmael, 
Keturah,  and  Edom ;  and  by  the  joint  consideration  of  passages, 
which  he  has  collected  from  Greek  and  Roman,  from  Oriental, 
and  from  modem  European  sources,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
determine  the  part  of  Arabia,  in  which  each  of  their  descendants, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Moses  as  the  father  of  a  tribe,  was  located. 
In  the  latter  part,  he  treats  of  those  tribes,  which  are  mentioned 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers,  but  not  by  Moses; 
settling  the  several  positions  of  them  and  of  their  towns,  by 
comparing  the  accounts  of  those  writers  with  the  statements  of 
the  oriental  geographers  and  of  modem  travellers  and  map- 
makers;  and  referring  them  in  many  cases  to  the  tribes 
mentioned  in  the  first  part,  of  which  they  were  branches  or  sub- 
divisions. Each  of  these  parts  is  illustrated  by  a  map,  in  which, 
while  the  permanent  geographical  features  of  the  country  are  laid 
down  according  to  tne  best  modem  authorities;  the  names  of 
the  tribes  and  cities,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  by  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  are  placed  in  those  situations,  which  our  author^s 
investigations  have  led  him  to  assign  to  them.  In  the  first  map, 
containing  the  scriptui'al  names  of  tribes,  five  different  kinds  of 
capital  letters  have  been  used,  indicating  at  once  to  the  eye  the 
stock  from  which  each  tribe  was  derived.  The  more  usual 
method  of  distinction,  by  colours,  would  in  this  case  have  been 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  tribes 
belonging  to  the  different  stocks  were  intermingled  in  the  process 
of  colonization. 

Of  course,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  work,  which  re- 
quired such  various  and  extensive  research  as  that  before  us,  and 
which  contains  so  much  information,  gathered  from  so  many 
different  sources,  should  be  free  from  error,  or  what  reviewers 
will  consider  to  be  error.     Defects  we  think  it  has ;  and  we  feel 
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it  our  duty,  before  we  go  further,  to  point  out  some  of  a  general 
nature. 

We  wish,  in  the  first  place,  that  Mr.  Forster  had  undertaken 
to  prove  less.  It  was  not  d  priori  probable,  that  the  names  of  all 
the  tribes  mentioned  by  Moses,  should  be  identified  with  those 
noticed  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  still  less  with  those  at 
present  in  existence ;  and  we  wish  that  he  had  contented  himself 
with  proving  that  sotm  tribes  of  each  stock  were  clearly  identified ; 
leaving  out  of  consideration  those,  in  which  the  identification, 
which  he  thinks  that  he  has  made,  depends  on  certain  etymologi- 
cal processes,  which  will,  we  suspect,  carry  conviction  to  we 
minds  of  but  few  of  his  readers.  We  allude,  in  particular,  to 
the  use  that  he  has  made  of  "  the  Anagram,^  which  he  considers 
to  be  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Arabic  idiom.  It  may  be 
so ;  but  even  if  he  could  convince  Arabic  scholars  of  the  justice 
of  his  anagrammatic  identifications,  we  think  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  omit  them  for  the  sake  of  ordinary  readers,  who 
will  be  far  more  likely  to  regard  them  as  weakening  than  as 
strengthening  the  general  argument.  We  confess,  however,  that 
wc  have  great  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  anagrammatic 
changes  in  names,  such  as  Mr.  Foster  assumes  to  have  been 
made.  The  examples,  which  he  has  brought  forward  by  way  of 
authority  for  it,  are  to  us  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  The  greater 
part  of  them  are  instances  of  an  initial  vowel  being  removed  to  a 
position  after  the  first  consonant ;  and  we  cannot  admit  this  as  a 
precedent  for  what  appears  a  totally  different  thing,  a  transposi- 
tion of  the  consonants  themselves.  We  were  surprised  to  find 
him  quoting  Major  Bennell  for  such  an  instance  of  ^^  a  double 
anagram  ^^  as  ^' Ascanias,  Nicsea,  Isnik.""  The  Major  could  never 
have  thought  of  such  a  construction  being  put  on  his  words. 
^'  The  lake  Ascanias  is,^  he  says,  ^*  now  called  the  lake  of  Isnik 
or  Nicaea,^'  fix)m  the  adjacent  city  of  that  name ;  but  that  the 
name  of  the  city  was  derived  from  that  of  the  lake,  by  anagram 
or  otherwise,  we  are  sure  never  entered  into  his  head.  The 
received  origin  and  etymology  of  the  ancient  name  are  far  too 
well  established  to  admit  of  such  an  hypothesis  with  respect  to 
it;  and  the  modem  name  is  plainly  corrupted  from  this,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Tsnikmid  is  obtained  from  Nicomedia,  by  curtail- 
ing it  and  prefixing  the  syllable  Is,  representing  the  Greek  pre- 
position £tc*  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  process  bearing  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  anagram. 

We  wish  also  that  Mr.  Forster  had  adopted  some  tmi/orm 
mode  of  representing  Arabic  words  in  European  characters ;  so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  consonants  and  semivowels  are  concerned. 
It  was,  perhaps,  out  of  his  power  to  procure  the  peculiar  types 
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used  to  express  Arabic  characters  in  the  publications  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society,  and  in  the  present  article.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  command  no  other  types  than  those  in  general 
use  ;  the  doubling,  or  italicizing,  the  letters  h,  s,  d,  t,  and  z,  in 
order  to  represent  the  peculiar  modifications  of  sound,  denoted  by 
the  6th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet ; 
the  use  of  an  apostrophe,  with  the  vowel,  to  mark  the  presence 
of  the  18th,  and  the  distinguishing  the  21st  from  the  22nd  by 
writing  it  c  or  q,  would  have  caused  but  little  trouble,  and  would 
have  removed  much  uncertainty  and  confusion.  The  careless 
manner  in  which  the  letter  j  has  been  used  is  still  more  inex* 
cusable.  It  is  at  times  to  be  sounded  as  in  English  (dzh),  at 
other  times  as  in  French  (zh),  and  at  other  times  as  in  Oennan 
(y).  Mistakes  of  this  kind  are  naturally  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  writers,  from  whom  different  statements 
were  taken,  belonged  to  different  nations ;  but  our  author  should 
have  been  aware  of  the  consequence  which  might  be  expected  to 
result  from  this ;  and  should  have  guarded  against  it,  for  his 
readers^  sake,  even  if  it  was  not  necessary  for  his  own. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  we  will  proceed  to 
notice  some  particular  points.  The  colonization  of  Arabia  by 
the  descendants  of  Cush  is  first  considered.  It  has  been  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Arabia  were  of  this 
stock  :  Mr.  Sale,  however,  was  of  a  different  opinion ;  appealing 
to  the  authority  of  local  tradition,  which  referred  the  lost  tribes, 
as  they  were  called,  who  inhabited  the  country  before  the  time  of 
Joktan,  to  a  Semitic  origin.  Of  tribes  which  traced  their  descent 
from  Ham,  the  oriental  authors  take  little  or  no  notice,  according 
to  Mr.  Sale'*s  statement ;  and  he  says  that,  '^  strictly  speaking, 
the  Cushites  did  not  inhabit  Arabia,  properly  so  called,  but  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  gulf,  whither  they  came 
from  Ghuzest^n,  or  Susiana,  the  original  settlement  of  their 
father.'^  In  opposition  to  this,  it  had  been  shown  by  Niebuhr, 
from  the  analogy  which  he  observed  between  the  names  of  the 
descendants  of  Cush,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  7,  and  those  of  the 
existing  Arab  tribes,  that  the  prevailing  opinion  was  correct,  and 
that  Cushites  were  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
Mr.  Forster  has  strengthened  this  argument  by  producing  addi- 
tional names,  in  which  a  like  analogy  is  observable ;  some  of 
them  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers,  and  others  from 
oriental  writers  and  books  of  travels.  He  has  also  noticed  the 
important  fact,  that  the  existing  tribes,  whose  names  indicate  a 
Cushite  origin,  possess,  in  a  great  degree,  the  swarthy  skin  and 
tall  stature  which  are  the  well-known  physical  characters  of  that 
race.     On  the  whole,  we  think  he  has  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt, 
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that  the  course  of  Gushite  colonization  was  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  where  Nimrod  hunted  and  reigned,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Indian  ocean,  and,  finally,  across  the 
straits  of  Babelinandeb,  into  Africa.  The  sons  and  gi*andsons  of 
Cush,  who  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  7,  appear  to  have  been  those 
only,  who,  separating  themselves  from  their  father,  became  heads 
of  tribes,  and  settled  in  difierent  parts  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  addition  to  these,  he 
had  a  numerous  family  of  children,  who  either  remained  with 
Nimrod  in  their  primitive  seat,  or  accompanied  tbeir  father  to 
his  final  dwelling-place  in  Africa.  Where  it  is  not  expressly 
stated  by  the  sacred  historian,  that  all  the  children  of  a  patriarch 
are  enumerated  (and  such  a  statement  is  only  made  in  the  case 
of  Noah  himself),  we  have  a  right  to  presume  that  there  were 
others  unnamed,  whose  posterity  swelled  the  numbers  of  the 
tribe,  that  bore  the  name  of  their  father  or  of  some  of  their 
brothers.  There  is  no  other  supposition,  on  which  we  can  ex- 
plain the  admitted  fact  of  the  peopUng  of  the  world  in  the  course 
of  a  few  generations. 

But  here  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  an  extreme  opinion 
of  Mr.  Forster^s.  While  he  admits  (in  vol.  i.  p.  30)  that  the 
African  Ethiopians  were  descended  from  Cush,  he  maintains  that 
the  name  Gusn  is,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  excliLsively  applied 
to  Arabia.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  he  refers  to  the  argu- 
ments and  authority  of  Dr.  Wells,  author  of  "  The  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  f^  but  these  argu- 
ments are  only  conclusive,  when  adduced  in  proof  of  the  name 
being  occasionally  applied  to  this  region.  That  it  was  also  applied 
to  the  African  Ethiopia,  and,  indeed,  that  this  was  its  most 
common  acceptation,  we  cannot  entertain  the  slightest  doubt. 
It  is  alleged,  by  Dr.  WeUs  and  Mr.  Forster,  that  Tirhakah 
(2  Kings  xix.  9)  must  have  been  an  Arabian  king : — 

'^  Since  the  kings  and  armies  of  the  African  Ethiopia  could  reach  Judea 
only  after  a  long,  hazardous,  and,  probably,  hostile  march  through  the 
powerful  interposing  kingdom  of  Egypt ;  ...  an  expedition  obviously 
feasible  to  great  conquerors  only  ;  whereas  the  kings  and  warlike  tribes 
of  Arabia  lay  immediately  on  its  borders,  or  possessed  ready  access  to 
Palestine  ;  and  were  ready  and  at  hand,  consequently,  for  every  occa- 
sion, whether  of  friendly  succour,  or  of  hostile  inroad." 

But,  in  reply  to  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  Tirhakah  was 
an  Ethiopian  sovereign  of  Egypt,  as  appears  from  the  list  of 
Manetho,  who  places  him  in  "the  twenty-fifth  dynasty  of  three 
Ethiopians  f  "*  and  that  the  seat  of  his  original  kingdom  was  the 
African  Ethiopia  is  manifest  from  the  circumstance  of  his  name 
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and  titles  being  found,  not  only  in  Eg}'pt,  but  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Nubia  (N.  Lat.  18°.  31'.),  a  country  which  is  always 
called  Gush  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Again,  these  writers 
quote  a  passage  from  Ezekiel,  ^^  I  will  make  the  land  of  Egypt 
desolate  from  the  tower  of  Syene^  even  unto  the  borders  of  Cush  ;^' 
which  Mr.  Forster  says  is — 

**  A  text  manifestly  indicating  the  opposite  extremities  of  Egypt ; 
and,  Syene  being  its  boundary  on  the  south,  or  towards  the  African 
Ethiopia,  it  follows  that  Cush,  the  opposite  boundary,  cannot  mean 
Ethiopia,  commonly  so  called,  but  appropriately  designates  Arabia, 
which  bounds  the  land  of  Egypt  on  the  side  most  remote  from  the 
Libyan  Ethiopia,  or  on  the  north.*' 

It  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Forster  had  not  observed,  that  in  the 
passage  of  Ezekiel  which  he  quotes  (xxix.  10),  the  mai^nal  read- 
ing of  the  authorized  version  is  "  from  Migdol  to  Syene  C  a 
reading  which  is  approved  by  the  commentators  and  lexico- 
graphers, almost  without  exception.  Two  considerations  will 
show  that  it  is  the  only  translation  admissible.  In  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  v.  7,  the  clause  is  repeated,  but  the  words  "  even  to 
the  border  of  Ethiopia  "  are  omitted ;  which  they  could  not  well 
have  been,  if  the  clause  retained  had  expressed  only  one  of  the 
limits  of  Egypt.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  in  ch.  xxix. 
V.  10,  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  greater  extent  of  country  than 
Egypt,  properly  so  called.  "  From  Migdol,**"  he  says,  "  to  Syene,*" 
t.  e,  through  the  whole  extent  of  Egypt  proper,  "  and  even  unto 
the  border  of  Ethiopia,"  which  was  not  at  Syene,  but  far  to  the 
south  of  it ;  so  as  to  include  along  with  Egypt  the  subject  terri- 
tory of  Nubia.  The  other  consideration,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
determines  the  marginal  reading  to  be  correct,  is  this : — The 
Egyptian  name  of  the  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Egypt 
was,  like  the  Arabic  name  at  the  present  day,  terminated  by  the 
letter  N  ;  it  was,  and  is  (the  article  Al,  becoming  by  position  As, 
being  now  prefixed)  Souan.  The  Hebrew  word  occurring  in 
Ezekiel  is  n3lD,  with  a  He  following  the  part  which  corresponds 
with  the  Egyptian  name.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  He 
represents  the  termination  which  the  Greeks  added  to  the  name 
as  pronounced  by  the  natives;  it  must  therefore  be  a  He  of 
location,  and  the  word  must  necessarily  signify  '''  to  Souan,  or 
Syene."'  It  is  true  that  the  Masorites  have  not  pointed  it,  as 
they  have  commonly  pointed  locative  words ;  but  in  such  a  matter 
their  authority  is  but  of  little  weight.  Gesenius,  too,  has  shown 
that  there  is  Masoretic  authority  for  pointing  the  letter  preceding 
a  He  of  location  with  Tsere,  the  point  here  used,  though  Gamets 
is  more  frequently  employed.     We  may  here  remark,  that  as  to 
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the  main  question  which  we  have  been  discussing,  Oesenius  goes 
further  than  we  are  inclined  to  do.  He  contends  that  the  Gush  of 
Scripture  is  always  to  be  understood  of  the  African  Ethiopia.  We 
believe  that  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  this  country,  in  which  Gush 
finally  settled,  and  sometimes  to  Arabia,  through  which  he  passed 
on  his  way  to  it,  and  in  which  many  of  his  children  remained. 

The  next  great  tribe  which  colonized  Arabia  was  that  of 
Joktan,  the  son  of  Heber.  On  this  point,  modem  writers  are 
generally  agreed ;  and  also  as  to  the  identity  of  this  patriarch 
with  KahtS,n,  who  is,  according  to  Arabic  tradition,  the  common 
ancestor,  in  the  male  or  female  line,  of  all  the  existing  tribes  of 
Arabia.  Dr.  Prichard,  however,  justly  remarks,  that  *'  this 
identity  is  rather  taken  for  granted  than  proved  \''  and  we  con- 
fess that  we  see  great  difficulty  (apart  from  the  consideration  of 
the  names,  which  are  radically  distinct,  Kaht-an,  Yo-ktan,)  in 
identifying  the  patriarch  of  Scripture,  who  had  thirteen  sons, 
with  the  traditionary  parent  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  but  two ; 
especially  as  we  cannot  discover  the  names  of  either  of  the  latter 
among  the  thirteen  mentioned  by  Moses.  Mr.  Forster  indeed 
(vol.  i.  pp.  115.  127.)  has  no  hesitation  in  identifying  the  dder  of 
the  sons  of  the  mythic  Kahtan,  namely,  Ya'rab,  ^^  the  father  of 
Yemen,'*''  with  Jerah,  the  fourth  son  of  Joktan ;  but  then  he  is 
equally  confident  (pp.  124.  135.)  that  the  younger  son  of  Kahtan, 
namely,  Jorham,  the  reputed  father  of  Hejaz,  should  be  identified 
with  this  same  Jerah !  If  he  had  been  accustomed  to  write 
Arabic  words  on  a  uniform  plim,  distinguishing  letters  which, 
though  sometimes  confounded  by  Europeans,  are  yet  essentially 
different,  he  would  not  have  committed  such  a  palpable  over- 
sight as  this;  he  would  never  have  confounded  any  two^  and 
much  less  all  threes  of  the  radically  distinct  names,  Ya^rab, 
Jorham,  and  Yerah. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  Mr.  Forster  imposed  on  himself  a  need- 
less task,  and  one  in  which  he  has  entirely  failed,  when  he  under- 
took to  prove  that  the  traditions  of  the  Arabians,  respecting  the 
peopling  of  their  country,  were  in  accordance  with  the  accounts 
given  by  ancient  geographers,  as  well  as  the  statements  of  the 
Bible.  We  think  tmit  he  has  proved  his  point  as  to  the  latter, 
but  by  no  means  as  to  the  former.  We  cannot  agree  with  him, 
that  there  is  any  ancient  name  of  a  locality  really  derived  from 
either  Ya''rab  or  Jorham ;  but  we  readily  admit  the  derivation 
of  the  'Upax^^  Kiifiii  of  Ptolemy  from  the  Jerah  (Yerah)  of 
Moses.  We  do  not  feel  the  same  confidence  with  respect  to  the 
island  with  a  similar  name ;  and  we  certainly  cannot  think  that, 
in  either  case,  the  modem  name  which  Mr.  Forster  gives  is  de- 
rived from  the  ancient.      Even  on  the  assumption  that  both 
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names  have  been  applied  to  the  same  village  and  island  (which, 
however,  appears  to  be  a  mere  assumption,  unsupported  by  any 

I)roof),  we  consider  them  too  decidedly  different  in  their  radical 
etters  for  this  relation  to  exist  between  them.  There  is  no  such 
di^rence  between  the  name  of  the  preceding  son  of  Joktan  and 
the  forms  under  which  it  appears  in  the  works  of  Greek  or  Roman 
writers,  and  in  modem  Arabic.  Hadramaut  is  precisely  the 
same  word  as  Hazarmaweth,  so  far  as  the  letters  are  concerned. 
They  only  di£fer  in  the  diacritical  points  and  the  vowels.  Nor 
can  we  have  any  hesitation  in  identifying  with  these  the  Xarpa- 
fioirtrai  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  (for  the  word  should  probably  be 
so  read  in  the  text  of  the  latter),  and  the  Ghatromotitoe  of  Puny. 
As  to  the  Atramitse  of  the  latter,  the  'ASpaftirai  of  Ptolemy,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  rightly  referred  to  Hazarma- 
weth, or  to  Hadoram.  Gesenius  contends  for  the  latter,  as 
Bochart  did  for  the  former.  Mr.  Forster  agrees  with  Bochart, 
and  we  incline  to  think  that  he  is  right ;  for,  though  the  two 
people  are  distinguished  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  they  appear  to 
have  occupied  the  same  country ;  and  these  authors  were  pro- 
bably led  into  error  by  combimng  the  statements  of  different 
voyagers,  who  had  represented  the  same  name  in  different  man- 
ners. We  agree  with  Mr.  Forster,  that  the  name  Hadoram  is 
preserved  in  the  Drimati,  and  probably  the  Darrse,  of  Pliny. 
The  light  aspirate,  He,  with  its  vowel,  are  frequently  dropped. 

Speaking  of  Uzal,  the  sixth  son  of  Joktan,  whose  name  is  still 
given  by  the  Jews  to  San^a,  the  capital  of  Yemen,  Mr.  Forster 
refers  to  Ezek.  xxvii.  19,  where  he  translates  the  verse  thus : — 

*'  Dan  also,  and  Javan  from  Uzaly  occupied  in  thy  fairs ; 
Bright  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus,  were  in  thy  markets." 

For  this  version,  which  is  countenanced  by  several  of  De  Bossi'^s 
MSS.,  the  Septuagint,  Aquila,  the  Syriac,  Bochart,  Michaelis, 
&c.  Mr.  Forster  adduces,  as  an  additional  authority,  the  law  of 
Hebrew  parallelism,  discovered  by  Bishop  Lowth,  and  more  fully 
developed  by  Bishop  Jebb.  The  bright  iron  was  from  Dan,  the 
cassia  and  calamus  from  the  Arabian  Javan,  and  ultimately  from 
Uzal,  the  centre  of  the  spice-bearing  region. 

That  Ophir,  the  region  of  gold,  was  to  be  found  in  Arabia,  has 
been  the  opinion  of  the  best  modern  writers.  Deans  Prideaux 
and  Vincent  in  our  own  country,  and,  on  the  continent,  Michaelis, 
Niebuhr,  and  Gesenius,  have  all  thought  so.  They  have  differed, 
however,  as  to  the  part  of  Arabia  in  which  it  lay ;  and  we  think 
that  this  difference  has  now  been  settled  by  Mr.  Forster,  who 
clearly  identifies  it  with  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  'Oman,  the  strand 
of  ^^  Maham,  lying  between  the  Oman  and  Thamar  rivers,'*''  the 
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only  littus  between  Bas  al  Hadd  and  Gape  Musandam ;  and  which 
must,  therefore,  be  the  ^'  littus  Hammseum,  ubi  auri  metalla,**^  of 
Pliny.  In  the  interior  of  the  country,  opposite  to  this  coast, 
Mr.  Forster  observes  that  a  town,  bearing  the  name  of  Ofer,  or 
Ofir,  is  actually  in  existence.  This  is  doubtful ;  but  perhaps  the 
Obri  of  Mr.  Wellsted  is  intended.  Mr.  Wellsted  denies  the 
existence  of  the  rivers  which  appear  on  our  maps ;  and  among 
the  towns  and  villages  which  he  notices  on  this  coast,  he  does 
not  mention  Maham.  He,  however,  agrees  with  Niebuhr,  in 
placing  a  flat  coast  where  Mr.  Forster  places  the  '*  Littus  Ham- 
majum ;""  so  that,  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  as  to  the 
modern  name,  there  seems  to  be  none  as  to  the  site  being  iden- 
tified. We  do  not  consider  it  to  be  an  objection  of  any  weight 
against  this  identification,  that  gold  is  not  now  to  be  found  in 
this  country.  The  mines  have,  no  doubt,  been  long  since  ex- 
hausted. The  case  of  Spain,  where  silver  was  formerly  found  in 
such  abundance,  is  one  exactly  parallel. 

It  was  through  the  servants  of  Solomon,  who  coasted  along 
the  shores  of  Arabia  for  about  3000  miles,  from  the  head  of  the 
Elamitic  gulf,  "  Ezion  Geber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,"*'  round  by 
the  straits  of  Babelmandeb  and  Ras  al  Hadd,  to  the  coast  of  Ophir, 
— it  was  through  these  servants  of  Solomon,  that  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  heard  in  her  own  country  of  his  acts  and  his  wisdom. 
That  country  of  hers  was  the  southernmost  part  of  Arabia,  the 
Yemen,  or  southern  land,  of  the  present  day,  as  our  author  has 
abundantly  proved,  after  Bochart. 

**  There  were  three  Arab  patriarchs,"  he  observes,  "  who  bore  in 
common  the  name  of  Sheba:  namely,  a  grandson  of  Cush,  hy  Raamah, 
a  grandson  of  Abraham,  by  Keturah,  and  a  son  of  Joktan.  By  general 
consent  of  the  learned,  and  by  clear  evidence  of  facts,  it  can  be  satis- 
factorily shown,  that  the  last-mentioned  of  the  three,  the  Joktanite 
Sheba,  gave  its  origin,  and  his  own  name,  to  the  primeval  and  renowned 
kingdom  of  the  Sabeans  of  Yemen." 

The  second  of  the  three  Shebas  appears  to  have  settled  in  the 
north  of  Arabia,  or  the  confines  of  Mesopotamia;  while  the  first 
or  Cushite  Sheba  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Sabsei  of  Ptolemy,  who 
lived  on  the  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  north  of  San'^a.  The 
chief  city  of  the  Joktanite  Sabeans  was  Marab,  the  Mariaba  or 
Sabatha  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  ;  while  that  of  the  Cushite 
Sabaans  was  Sabbia,  which  Mr.  Forster  identifies  with  the 
Mai-syaba,  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  expedition  of  ^Elius 
Gallus.  Besides  these  three  Shebas,  we  have,  in  Genesis,  a  son 
of  Cush  named  Seba.  His  descendants  were  the  Asabi  of 
Ptolemy,  who  occupied  the  eastern  coast  to  the  north  of  Ophir ; 
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and  thus,  where  we  meet  in  Scripture  with  Sheba  and  Seba  com- 
bined, we  are  to  understand  the  whole  of  Arabia,  its  western  and 
its  eastern  parts. 

Mr.  Forster  labours,  but  we  think  unsuccessfully,  to  identify 
the  Mesha  of  Gen.  x.  26,  one  of  the  limits  assigned  by  Moses  to 
the  Joktanite  tribes,  with  the  Mount  Zaraes  of  Ptolemy.  We 
agree  with  Michaelis,  in  considering  it  to  be  the  Sinus  Mesanites 
of  Ptolemy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  But  we  think  Mr. 
Forster  right  in  his  opinion  as  to  tne  other  limit.  The  Sephar 
of  this  verse  is  the  Mount  Sabber  of  Niebuhr,  that  mountainous 
district  in  Yemen,  where  was  situated  the  city  Sephar  of  Ptolemy 
and  Pliny.  To  consider  the  last  two  words  of  this  verse  as  a 
third  limit  of  the  Joktanites,  applying  them  to  the  principal 
mountain-chain  in  the  centre  of  Arabia,  appeai^s  to  us  a  very 
harsh  and  scarcely  admissible  construction.  Those  who  have 
adopted  it  probably  did  so  under  the  impression  that  Sephar  was 
the  name  of  a  city,  and  of  a  city  only ;  but  it  appears  from  Nie- 
buhr, that  this  is  not  the  case.  By  "  the  East,'"*  in  this  verse, 
we  are,  under  any  view  of  the  matter,  to  understand  Arabia,  of 
which  this  was  a  general  naipe,  as  in  Judges  vi.  3,  and  elsewhere. 
The  limits  of  the  Joktanites,  according  to  this  explanation,  in- 
clude all  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts. 

The  descendants  of  Ishmael  were  scattered  through  the 
northern  parts  of  Arabia.  To  these  belonged,  as  a  general 
name,  the  matronyraic,  as  Mr.  Forster  calls  it,  of  Hagarenes, 
or  Hagarites.  The  meaning  of  this  name,  as  implymg  the 
descendants  of  Hagar  through  Ishmael,  appears  clearly  from 
1  Chron.  v.  19,  where  the  general  name  is  followed  by  those  of 
Jetur  and  other  sons  of  Ishmael,  as  explanatory  of  it.  That  the 
generic  name  should  be  taken  from  the  mother,  and  not  from  the 
father,  is  well  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Forster  (i.  181)  : 

"  By  his  abandonment,  although  in  compliance  with  a  divine  com- 
mand, of  Hagar  and  her  son,  Abraham  had  clearly  forfeited  all  natural 
claims  as  a  father.  Hagar,  in  virtue  of  this  act,  became,  as  it  were, 
the  sole  parent  of  Ishmael,  and  the  rightful  mother  of  his  future  pro- 
geny. That  the  progeny  of  Ishmael,  therefore,  should,  among  other 
national  appellations,  preserve  and  perpetuate  his  mother's  name  and 
memory,  would  seem  only  a  just  consequence  and  natural  antici- 
pation." 

This  presumption,  he  proceeds  to  show,  is  supported  by  facts ; 
the  name  of  Hajar,  as  the  Arabians  write  Hagar,  being  found  in 
the  principal  seats  of  the  Ishmaelites,  from  Mount  Sinai  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  (where  Ishmael  is  recorded  to  have  first 
dwelt,  and  the  locality  of  which  is  determined  by  Ptolemy),  to 
the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf,  whei^e  this  name  is  still  given  to 
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appear,  they  lay  in  juxta- position  in  the  westeni  direction,  while  their 
eastern  frontier  rested  on  the  Persian  gulf." 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  Tema,  is  how 
to  distinguish  his  posterity  from  those  of  Teman,  the  grandson  of 
Esau.     The  name  is  one  distinction : — 

**  Each  mention,  again,  of  the  Edomite  Teman  is  coupled  with  allu- 
sions to  Esau,  or  to  the  land  of  Edom ;  whereas  Tema  seems  distinc- 
tively classed  with  the  mingled  people  inhahiting  the  wilderness;  in 
other  words,  with  the  inland  tribes  of  the  great  northern  desert.  Teman, 
lastly,  lay  so  near  to  the  Red  Sea,  that  his  fall  is  figuratively  said  by 
the  prophet  (Jer.  xlix.  21)  to  be  heard  in  it;  while  Tema,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  so  situated  between  Kedar  and  Assyria,  or  the  Hedjaz  and 
the  line  of  the  Euphrates,  that  this  tribe  is  prophetically  represented 
(Isaiah  xxi.  14)  as  affording  shelter  and  refreshment  to  their  fainting 
brethren,  the  Kedarites,  when  fleeing  before  the  victorious  armies  of 
Nebuchadnezzar." 

Too  much  appears  to  be  made  of  both  the  texts  cited,  espe- 
cially of  the  last,  which  is  very  obscure ;  but  we  think  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Mr.  Forster"*s  conclusions  are  cor- 
rect. The  Ishmaelite  Tema  occupied  the  central  district  of 
Arabia,  the  highlands  or  Nejd,  where  the  Thimanei  of  Pliny  are 
placed,  and  may  have  extended  to  the  Persian  gulf,  where  Pto- 
lemy places  his  Themi ;  while  the  Edomite  Teman,  connected  by 
Habakkuk  with  Paran,  was  properly  the  district  at  the  head 
of  the  Elamite  gulf,  but  was  applied  afterwards  to  the  whole  land 
of  Edom,  as  in  Amos  v.  12.  We  are  much  less  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Forster's  attempt  to  identify  the  Ishmaelite  Tema  with  the  Beni 
Temin  of  the  present  day.  This  name,  with  a  final  n,  as  Mr. 
Forster  writes  it,  is  not  familiar  to  us.  In  the  passages  which 
he  himself  quotes  from  Abulfeda  and  from  Niebuhr,  it  is  written 
Temim ;  and  so  Freytag  writes  it,  referring  it  to  the  surd  verl) 
Tamma,  as  a  root.  This  being  the  case,  we  cannot  regard  it  as 
an  ancestral  name.  The  passage  cited  from  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Baruch  proves  nothing ;  indeed  a  comparison  of  it  with  Jer. 
xlix.  7,  leads  to  the  inference,  that  it  is  the  Edomite  Teman  which 
is  spoken  of.  It  was  this  people  which  was  proverbially  cele- 
brated for  its  wisdom.  The  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Forster 
ultimately  arrives  is,  that  the  descendants  of  Tema  were  the  Magi 
who  visited  our  Saviour  in  his  infancy ;  but  even  if  the  link  in  the 
chain  of  proof,  which  we  have  adverted  to,  had  not  been  defective, 
we  think  that  this  conclusion  would  not  have  followed.  The 
Magi  were  probably  from  Arabia  ;  but  we  'see  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  they  were  the  representatives  of  any  single  tribe  in 
that  countr\'. 
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We  cannot  do  more  than  briefly  notice  what  is  said  of  the 
children  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  They,  too,  like  the  Ishmael- 
ites  and  Edomites,  seem  to  have  spread  over  tiie  whole  northern 
part  of  Arabia  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Persian  enlf.  On  the 
coast  of  the  latter  Mr.  Forster  finds  the  Gatarsei  of  Pliny,  inha- 
biting the  town  of  Katara,  in  modem  maps  Katura,  all  which 
names  he  derives  from  the  female  ancestor  of  those  tribes ; — on 
veiy  insufficient  grounds,  however,  as  it  appears  to  us. 

Having  thus  discovered,  or  fancied  that  he  discovered,  two  ma- 
tronymics,  applied  to  the  o&pring  of  Hagar  and  of  Keturah,  Mr. 
Forster  proceeds  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  third,  namely, 
Saracens,  which  he  understands  as  designating  the  Edomites,  as 
children  of  Sarah.     There  is  no  little  chivalry  displayed  in  his 
advocating  this  ^'  popular  derivation  ''^  of  the  name  Saracen,  after 
its  having  been  pronounced  ridiculous  by  Gibbon,  declared  by 
Pococke  to  be  deservedly  exploded,  and  considered  untenable  by 
all  modem  writers  of  character.     We  were  curious  to  see  what 
new  arguments  would  be  adduced  in  support  of  it.    The  principal, 
indeed  we  may  say  the  only  one,  is,  that  the  author  of  '^  the  nfth 
book  of  the  Maccabees'^  calls  Idumea  the  country  or  mountains 
of  Sarah.     In  this  Mr.  Forster  sees,  not  the  gross  blunder  of  an 
ignorant  writer,  who  mistook  Seir  (in  the  Greek  of  Josephus, 
Saeipa)  for  Sanih,  but  authentic  evidence  that  '^  among  the  Jews 
of  the  first  century,^'  part  of  Arabia  was  "  familiarly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  country  of  Sarah.*"     The  objection  of  Asseman, 
that  Saraceni  could  not  be  derived  from  Sarah,  is  met  by  the 
assertion^  that  '^  it  might  be  so,  as  well  as  Jerachaei  from  Jerah.'*^ 
But  did  not  Mr.  Forster  observe,  that  the  final  letter  of  Jerah  is 
a  Heth,  while  that  of  Sarah  is  a  He  ?    To  represent  Heth  by  the 
Greek  X,  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  analogy ;  but  what  autho- 
rity can  Mr.  Forster  produce  for  representing  He  by  K  ?    In  the 
course  of  his  observations  on  this  subject,  a  statement  is  made 
which  is  quite  new  to  us,  and  which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  we  should  attribute  to  inadvertence,  or  consider  as  a 
part  of  some  undeveloped  theory.     He  lays  the  scene  of  the  14th 
chapter  of  Numbers  "  towards  the  south  of  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai  ;^  supposing  the  hill  mentioned  v.  45,  to  be  mount  Horeb. 
This  appears  to  us  rather  inconsistent  with  Deut.  i.  2,  which 
speaks  of  "  eleven  days'*  journey  **'  between  the  places  here  iden- 
tified.    Mr.  Forster  repeats,  over  and  over  again,  the  statement, 
that  Al  Saruat  in  Yemen  signifies  "  the  people  of  Sarah."     Ig- 
norant as  he  has  left  us  of  the  Arabic  spelling  of  this  name,  we 
will  not  pronounce  positively  what  it  signifies ;  but  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  it  is  an  appellative  noun,  and  that  it  certainly 
has  no  connexion  with  the  name  Sarah. 
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We  pass  over  what  is  said  of  the  several  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Esaa,  and  proceed  at  once  to  Mr.  Forster  s  disquisition  on  ^*  the 
country,  city,  and  settlements  of  Job.*"     We  cannot^  however, 
dwell  long  upon  it.     He  identifies  the  land  of  Uz  with  that  inhar 
bited  by  the  Altrirtu  of  Ptolemy,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chaldea  and  the  Euphrates,  between  the  Sabeans,  descended 
from  the  Eeturite  Sheba,  and  the  Chaldeans,  who  made  their 
hostile  incursions  from  different  quarters.     To  this  opinion  we 
can  see  no  sound  objection ;  but  we  must  demur  to  the  assump- 
tion,  which   Mr.  Forster  presently  makes,   that  this  Uz  was 
peopled  by  Edomites ;  which  again  he  follows  by  adopting  Gal- 
meVs  conjecture,  that  Job  was  the  Jobab  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  33.     In 
Gen.  X.  23,  it  is  plainly  stated  that  Uz  was  the  son  of  Aram,  the 
son  of  Shem;   and  the  passage  in  the  Lamentations  (iv.  21) 
proves  nothing  to  the  contrary.     As  well  might  it  be  argued 
(Gesenius  justly  observes)  fix)m  the  words  ^'  Ye  Germans  that 
dwell  in  Pennsylvania,^  that  Pennsylvania  was  a  portion  of  Ger- 
many.    The  identity  of  Jobab  and  Job  rests  upon  an  idle  tra- 
dition, attached  by  some  anonymous  writer  to  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  book  of  Job.     To  an  English  reader  the  names 
appear  similar,  but  in  Hebrew  they  are  radically  distinct,  the  root 
of  the  one  being  Yavav,  and  that  of  the  other  Ayav,  and  the 
names  themselves  being  properly  lyov  and  Yovav.     The  writer 
r)f  this  apocryphal  addition  to  Job  was  so  ignorant  as  to  take 
Bozra,  the  city  of  Jobab,  for  the  name  of  his  mother,  and  he  has 
accordingly  assigned  him  for  a  dwelling-place  Dinhabah,  the  city 
of  his  predecessor.     The  correctness  of  this  is  taken  for  granted 
by  Mr.  Forster ;  and  he  then  proceeds,  by  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
through  which  we  cannot  follow  him,  to  identify  this  Dinhabw 
with  'Hhe  Thauba  of  Ptolemy,  the  capital  of  his  Agubeni — a 
name  taken  literally  from  the  Arabic  Beni  Ayub,  or  ^  the  sons  of 
Job.^  ^     This  is  followed  by  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  names 
of  Job^s  three  daughters  are  preserved  in  those  of  Arabic  people 
and  provinces.     In  the  case  of  the  two  first,  the  resemblance  is 
very  slight  indeed.     As  for  the  third,  there  is  certainly  evidence 
that  Yemama,  the  central  province  of  Arabia,  was  called  from  a 
queen  who  bore  that  name;  but  the  name  has  probably  been 
borne  by  thousands  of  Arabian  females,  as  well  as  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  Job,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  scriptural  statement  that 
this  female  became  a  queen,  and  of  any  tradition  that  she  was  the 
queen  referred  to,  we  can  see  no  good  end  to  be  answered  by 
publishing  a  conjecture  that  she  was  so. 

In  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Forster'*s  work,  he  discusses  the 
accounts  of  Arabia  given  by  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  Arrian,  as  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  is  perhaps  improperly  called.      We  can 
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only  allude  to  the  most  prominent  points  in  a  diaeiisaion,  which 
is  always  ingenious  and  often  satisfactory.  In  p.  119  et  seq.  of 
the  second  volume,  a  ridiculous  blunder  of  Gibbon  is  pointed  out. 
Having  quoted  from  Diodorus  Siculus  the  notice  of  a  temple  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  nearly  opposite  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  ne  proceeds : — 

"  This  temple  the  sceptical  historian  of  the  empire  at  one  touch  of 
his  ma^c  pen  transports  (a  distance  of  above  500  miles !)  from  Moilah 
to  Mekka ;  and  presents  to  his  readers  (with  high  self-gratulation)  the 
account  of  it  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  the  earliest,  though  hitherto 
unnoticed,  record  of  the  far-famed  Caaba  ! " 

Mr.  Forster  adds  a  conjecture  of  his  own.  He  thinks  that 
Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  was  priest  of  this  temple ; 
and  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  the  passages  in 
the  book  of  Exodus,  in  which  Midian  is  mentioned,  we  cannot 
agree  with  him  here :  these  passages  appear  to  us  plainly  to  indi- 
cate that  the  land  of  Midian  was,  where  geographers  have  gene- 
rally placed  it,  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai.  If  it  be  neces- 
sary to  find  a  temple  for  Jethro  in  this  region,  we  would  suggest, 
as  a  possible  one,  that  remarkable  hill,  tne  nivsterious  object  of 
Egyptian  pilgrimage,  now  known  as  SarbAt  el  Khadem. 

In  laying  down  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  from  Ptolemy, 
a  great  error  was  committed  by  Mercator,  which  Mr.  Forster 
points  out  as  follows.  After  noticing  the  substitution  of  a 
peopled  region,  with  cities  and  towns,  for  the  immense  desert  of 
Al  Ahkaf,  which  was  necessarily  accompanied  by  an  erroneous 
contraction  of  the  southern  coast,  he  proceeds. 

"  My  attention  was  naturally  directed,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  chart  of  this  coast,  as  corrected  by  Mercator,  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  the  points  at  which  contraction  had  taken 
place.  I  had  proceeded  in  this  examination  about  a  degree  to  the 
eastward  of  Arahice  emporium,  or  Aden,  where  Ptolemy's  Melanoros, 
or  'Black  Mountain,'  (a  single  mountain,  marked  in  Commodore 
Owen's  survey,  as  at  right  angles  with  the  southern  chain,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  mistaken,)  runs  down  to  the  water's  edge, ....  when  my 
progress  was  checked  by  the  occurrence  of  two  denominations, 
Magnum  Littiu  and  Parvum  LUtus^  on  the  coast  between  Mela  Mons 
and  Caua  [Cane  ?]  emporium,  or  Cafia  Canim  Bay,  as  names  of  cities. 
These  very  singular  denominations  at  once  awakened  the  suspicion, 
that  names  (on  the  face  of  them)  meant  by  Ptolemy  to  designate  two 
unequal  reaches,  at  this  part  of  the  coast,  of  shore,  or  level  strand,  had 
been  ingeniously  metamorphosed,  by  Mercator  or  others,  into  cities  or 
towns !  The  suspicion,  presently  after  it  had  been  formed,  was  con- 
verted into  certainty,  on  my  being  favoured  with  a  copy  of  Commodore 
Owen's  then  unpublished  survey  of  the  southern  coast ;  in  which  its 
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long  line  of  cliff  was  exhibited  as  broken,  between  '  Black  Monntaio ' 
and  '  Black  Point,'  by  a  strand,  or  sandy  reach,  of  seventy- five  miles, 
and,  again,  between  Black  Point  (a  headland  dividing  the  two  levels) 
and  Caiia  Canim  Bay,  by  a  second  strand,  of  four-and-twenty  miles  In 
length.  By  this  conclusive  restoration,  the  sense  of  Ptolemy  was 
restored;  the  contracted  southern  coast  became  expanded  to  its  true 
dimensions,  by  the  recovery,  at  a  single  point,  of  a  space  of  one 
hundred  miles ;  and  the  description  of  the  Alexandrine  g^grapher,  in 
the  second  century,  was  verified,  in  all  its  details,  by  our  own  Admiralty 
survey,  taken  in  the  nineteenth." 

Mr.  Forster  has  very  clearly  identified  the  Cane  Emporium  of 
Ptolemy  with  the  port  of  Hisn  Ghorab  (E.  long.  48°.  25'). 
Every  thing  here  corresponds  with  the  description  of  this  place 
given  in  the  Periplus;  so  that,  on  the  coast  being  correctly 
surveyed,  the  conclusion  was  unavoidable  that  the  site  of  Cane 
was  at  length  known.  Dean  Vincent  had  suspected  that  it 
might  be  Keshin ;  but  the  distances  both  from  'Aden  and  from 
Cape  Fartak  were  inconsistent  with  this  hypothesis,  as  he  him- 
self admitted.  He  saw  very  clearly,  what  turns  out  to  be  the 
fact,  that  the  Cava  Canim  of  Sanson  and  d'Anville  was  not  a 
modem  Arabic  name;  but  was  taken  by  Sanson  from  the 
Periplus,  and  laid  down  by  him  on  the  map  in  the  situation  which 
he  considered  proper  for  it.  Previous  to  the  late  surveys,  the 
greater  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  as  it  appeared  on 
our  maps,  was  described  from  ancient  authorities  only.  To  say, 
then,  that  Cava  Canim  corresponded  to  the  ancient  Cane  was,  in 
fact,  to  state  a  mere  truism. 

Mr.  Forster  agrees  with  Dean  Vincent,  that  Cape  Fartak  is 
the  Suagros  of  the  Periplus.  We  wish  he  had  contented  himself 
with  repeating  the  conclusive  arguments  of  the  Dean.  His 
additional  ones,  derived  from  the  supposed  etymology  of  the 
modem  name,  and  from  the  existence  of  a  town,  "  Sugger,  pre- 
serving the  memory  of*'  the  ancient  one,  will,  we  suspect,  carry 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  no  Arabic  scholar. 

Beyond  this  promontory  a  second  error  of  Mercator  is  named. 
From  it  Ptolemy,  as  misrepresented  by  him, — 

*'  Makes  a  mountain-chain  run  inland,  in  a  north-west  direction,  up 
the  country,  for  a  space,  apparently,  of  some  hundred  or  hundred-and- 
twenty  miles The  mountains  intended  by  Ptolemy,  and  repre- 
sented by  Mercator,  are  the  Djebel  al  CamUr,  or  *  Mountains  of  the 
Moon '  (their  name  being  obviously  derived  from  their  form) ;  a  chain, 
which,  instead  of  running  up  the  country  toward  the  north-west,  wheels 
eastward  round  the  coast  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  or  horse- shoe, 
embracing  a  space  of  coast  little  short  of  two  degrees,  or  one-hundred- 
and-twenty  miles. ....  Thus,  by  the  false  drawing  of  his  map-makers, 
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has  been  lost  to  the  readers  of  Ptolemy,  a  second  space  of  bis  southern 
coast  of  Arabia,  more  than  equal  to  that  which  we  have  already  seen 
lost  by  their  absurd  misapplication,  of  his  nomenclature.  By  the 
recovery  of  these  spaces,  we  not  only  regain  upwards  of  two  hundred 
miles  of  missing  coast ;  but  in  so  doing,  shall  find  ourselves  enabled, 
as  we  proceed,  to  restore  to  their  true  positions  (as  laid  down  in  the 
modem  geography  of  the  country)  places  and  people  hitherto  involved 
in  hopeless  obscurity." 

We  apprehend  that  Mr.  Forster  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  much 
too  sanguine  in  his  anticipations.  The  accuracy  of  the  author  of 
the  Periplus,  in  his  description  of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia, 
has  been  abundantly  shown  by  Mr.  Forster  as  respects  Cane, 
and  by  Dean  Vincent  as  respects  every  other  position ;  but,  after 
all  the  corrections  above  mentioned  have  been  made,  there 
appears  to  be  much  error  in  Ptolemy^s  description  of  the  country, 
which  cannot  be  fairly  got  rid  of.  Mr.  Forster  adopts  the  theory 
of  Dean  Vincent,  that,  as  there  are  two  towns  on  tne  coast  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Shehr,  so  thei'e  were  two  bays,  bearing  the  name 
of  Sinus  Sachalites,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Syagrian  promontory. 
But  is  it  clear  that  these  were  ancient  towns  i  or,  admitting  them 
to  be  so,  that  their  present  names  were  ancient !  or,  that  Sacha- 
lites is  the  adjective  that  a  Greek  would  derive  from  Shehr! 
Dean  Vincent  has  himself  identified  the  eastern  Shehr  with  the 
Moscha  of  the  Periplus ;  he  suspects,  however,  that  the  author 
of  that  work  misnamed  it,  and  that  the  real  Moscha  was,  where 
Ptolemy  places  it,  on  the  west  of  Suagros,  Considering  the  great 
accuracy  of  the  description  of  this  coast  given  in  the  Penplus, 
we  think  it  very  unlikely  that  such  an  error  should  have  been 
committed  there.  It  appears  much  more  probable,  that  Ptolemy 
should  have  reversed  the  order  of  the  three  places,  Sinus  Sacha- 
lites, Suagros,  and  Moscha.  Mr.  Forster  is  not  satisfied  with 
Dean  Vincents  identification  of  the  Moscha  of  the  Periplus  with 
Shehr ;  he  makes  the  former  to  be  Bas  al  Sair,  a  port  (?)  about 
sixty  miles  to  the  west  of  Shehr,  or  Seger.  R&s  signifies  "a 
cape,''  not  "a  port;****  and  we  should  greatly  doubt  there  being 
any  port  in  the  iron-bound  coast  to  the  west  of  Shehr.  Mr. 
Forster  lays  much  stress  on  the  similarity  between  the  names 
Al  Sair  and  Ausura,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  name  given  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  port,  which  is  called  Moscha  in  the  Periplus. 
We  cannot,  however,  see  any  grounds  for  believing  that  tnese 
names  are  etymologically  connected. 

We  must  now,  before  we  conclude,  say  a  few  words  respecting 
the  Himyaritic  inscriptions,  the  alleged  interpretation  of  which 
has  been  represented  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  work. 
We  call  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our  conviction  (and  we 
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do  80  with  deep  regret),  that  Mr.  Forater  has  ampUuiy  deceived 
himself  in  the  entire  of  this  matter ;  and  that  his  supposed  disco- 
veries will  before  long  be  universally  admitted  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  dreams  of  an  over-ardent  imagination.  We  presume 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  describe  the  process  by 
which  he  arrived  at  them ;  or,  at  least,  that  a  very  brief  descrip- 
tion will  suffice.  He  imagined  that  in  a  poem  of  ten  couplets, 
which  he  accidentally  found  in  a  rare  work  of  Schultens,  he  had 
obtained  the  translation  of  an  inscription,  which  Messrs.  Crut- 
tenden  and  Wellsted  found  at  Hisn  Ghorab,  the  Baven'*s  Castle ; 
which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  he  rightly  identified  with  the 
Cane  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Periplus.  His  reasons  for  supposing 
this,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  slight  enough.  The  poem  was 
said  to  have  been  found  on  a  castle ;  and  there  were  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  at  Hisn  Ghorlib :  the  poem  was  in  ten  couplets  ;  and 
there  were  ten  lines  in  the  inscription  at  Hisn  Ghorab.  The 
number  of  letters  in  the  former  was  446,  and  in  the  latter  398, 
being  nearly  the  same.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  as  an  objection, 
that  the  poems  published  by  Schultens  were  stated  by  him  to 
have  been  found  on  the  stones  of  two  ruined  castles,  whereas  the 
inscription  was  on  a  rock  within  the  castle.  ^^  Super  marmoribus 
arcium  dirutarum"*'  are  the  words  of  Schultens,  m  his  "  Mona- 
menta  Vetustiora  Arabise  ;^  a  work,  by  the  way,  which  is  by 
no  means  so  rare  as  Mr.  Forster  was  led  to  suppose.  '^  The 
inscriptions,^  he  says,  "  in  strict  agreement  with  *'''  these  words  of 
Schultens,  were  ^^  carved  on  marbles,  or  tablets,  cut  smooth  on 
the  face  of  the  living  rock.""  The  agreement  appears  to  us  to  be 
very  far  from  being  strict;  it  is,  however,  sufficient  to  have 
placed  it  within  the  range  of  probability,  that  the  great  inscrip- 
tion at  Hisn  Ghor&b  was  the  original  of  one  of  these  two  poems 
of  Schultens ;  and  Mr.  Forster  was  quite  right  in  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  this  was  the  case. 

The  means  which  he  proposed  to  himself  for  attaining  this 
object  were  evidently  right  ones.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
strong  conviction  which  he  entertained  of  the  inscription  and  the 
poem  being  related  to  each  other,  as  original  and  translation, 
grounded  as  it  was  on  the  very  insufficient  arguments  which  we 
nave  already  mentioned,  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  employ  these 
means  with  that  calmness  and  freedom  from  bias  which  could 
alone  render  them  available  for  eliciting  the  truth.  He  obtained, 
as  he  persuaded  himself,  both  internal  and  external  evidence  of 
the  inscription  being  the  original  from  which  the  poem  was  trans- 
lated ;  but,  before  he  sought  for  evidence  of  either  sort,  it  seems, 
from  his  own  statement,  that  his  mind  was  made  up  on  the  sub- 
ject.    From  the  circumstance  of  his  investigations  being  carried 
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on  while  his  work  was  passing  through  the  press,  we  have  evi- 
dence as  to  the  opinions  entertained  by  him  at  different  times, 
such  as  we  could  not  otherwise  have  expected  ;  and  we  find  him 
expressing  himself  thus  (vol.  ii.  p.  97),  before  he  had  sought  for 
any  evidence,  internal  or  external,  beyond  what  offered  itself  in 
the  first  instance. 

"  Fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  •  •  .  .  that  in  the  poetical  in- 
scriptions preserved  by  Novairi  we  possess,  deciphered  to  our  hand,  the 
inscriptions  in  unknown  characters  at  Hisn  Ghorab." 

This  was  not  only  before  he  had  commenced  the  operation  of 
deciphering,  but  before  he  had  even  resolved  to  attempt  it ;  for 
he  goes  on  to  say,  after  noticing  the  probability  of  a  second  in- 
scription, corresponding  to  the  second  poem  of  Schultens,  being 
in  existence  near  the  first,  and  after  recommending  that  a  search 
for  it  should  be  made, — 

"  Meanwhile,  I  would  leave  it  with  those  more  conversant  than  my- 
self with  the  art  of  deciphering  characters,  to  determine  whether  com- 
parison of  the  first  of  the  Arabic  poems  under  consideration  with  the 
ten-line  Hisn  Ghorab  inscription  as  its  cipher,  may  not  enable  them  to 
reach  by  a  shorter  road  the  conclusion^  at  which  I  have  arrived  by  a 
more  circuitous  process ;  and  to  demonstrate  the  one  document  to  be 
a  translation  of  the  other." 

It  is  clear  from  this  passage,  that  Mr.  Forster  did  not  com- 
mence his  experiment  in  deciphering  with  that  indifference  as  to 
the  result,  which  is  quite  as  necessary  to  secure  success  in  an 
investigation  of  this  sort,  as  it  can  be  in  chemistry.  The  expe- 
rimentalist ought  to  have  no  prepossessions  in  favour  of  any  par- 
ticular result.  His  sole  object  should  be  to  obtain  the  correct 
result ;  and  he  should  be  prepared  to  welcome  that  result,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  On  his  own  showing,  this  was  clearly  not  the 
case  with  Mr.  Forster.  He  undertook  the  deciphering  of  the 
inscription,  not  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  whether  a  conjecture 
was  well  founded,  but  as  a  mode  of  confirming  a  discovery  which 
he  was  convinced  that  he  had  already  made.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, suspicion  must  have  attached  itself  to  the  result  of  an 
investigation  made  by  the  most  skilful  decipherer.  What  depen- 
dence, then,  can  be  placed  on  one  conducted  by  Mr.  Forster, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  acknowledges  his  inexperience  in  the  art 
of  deciphering  unknown  characters ;  an  art  in  which  success  is 
only  to  be  looked  for  after  much  practice,  preceded  by  much 
study  of  a  peculiar  nature  ?  He  would,  we  think,  have  acted 
more  wisely,  if  he  had  left  the  experiment  to  be  tried,  as  he  at 
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first  intended  to  do,  by  ^Hbose  more  conversant  than  himself 
with  the  art  of  deciphering  characters.'"  It  appears,  however, 
that  as  soon  as  he  neard  that  Professors  Gesenius  and  Rodi- 
ger,  who  were  persons  of  this  class,  and  the  former  of  whom  had 

Earticularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  investigations  respecting 
mguages  of  tlie  same  family  as  that  of  these  inscriptions ;  .  .  .  . 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  deciphering 
them,  he  ^'  decided  on  reclaiming  his  MS.  from  the  press,  and 
making  the  experiment  of  deciphering  the  whole  inscription '*^ 
himself.  The  result  may  be  stated  in  the  words  which  he  applies 
to  Gesenius,  but  which  are  far  more  justly  applicable  to  himself. 
After  quoting  a  statement  of  Mr.  Gruttenden,  that  Gesenius  had 
deciphered  the  words  "  King  of  the  Himyarites ;''  he  denies  that 
any  ^^such  expression  occurs  in  the  Hisn  Ghorab  inscription.'" 
"  The  case,'^  he  says,  "  is  clear ;  it  is  but  too  common  :  the  late 
learned  professor  expected  to  find  some  such  expression,  and^ 
therefore^  didjind  it.'*''  Mr.  Forster  expected  to  find  m  the  inscrip- 
tion the  same  sense  as  he  found  in  the  poem  published  by  Schul- 
tens,  and,  there/ore,  he  didjind  it. 

Now,  it  certainly  appears  to  us,  that,  whatever  Gesenius  may 
have  previously  expecteid,  he  found  the  expression  in  question  in 
the  inscription  simply  becaiLse  it  was  there ;  whereas  the  ardent 
expectations  of  Mr.  Forster  were  the  sole  grounds  which  led  him 
to  imagine  that  he  had  found  what  he  wished.  We  will  endea- 
vour to  show  the  difference  between  the  modes  of  proceeding 
which  he  and  Gesenius  adopted.  Every  decipherer  must  begin 
with  assumptions,  or  conjectures ;  and,  of  course,  neither  Gese- 
nius nor  Mr.  Forster  could  be  blamed  for  making  such*  What- 
ever blame  should  be  attached  to  either  would  be  for  not 
sufficiently  testing  the  correctness  of  an  assumption,  or  for  not 
abandoning  it,  if,  on  being  tested,  it  should  appear  incorrect. 

Gesenius  appears  to  have  set  out  with  two  preliminary  assump- 
tions:— that  the  characters  should  be  read  from  right  to  left; 
and  that  a  vertical  line,  which  occurred  very  frequenUy,  at  inter- 
vals which  were  never  long,  sometimes  aJone,  and  sometimes 
accompanied  with  small  circles,  was  a  terminal  character,  like 
the  sloping  line  which  concludes  every  word  in  the  first  kind  of 
cuneatic  writing.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  he  has  been  followed 
both  by  his  pupil  Bodiger  and  by  Mr.  Forster :  and  wc  are  satis- 
fied that  they  have  had  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  it ;  although, 
from  the  resemblance  which  the  characters  have  to  the  Amharic, 
it  would  seem  more  natural  to  read  them,  like  the  Amharic,  from 
left  to  right.  The  second  assumption  is  peculiar  to  Gesenius. 
Rodiger  supposes  the  vertical  line  to  be  a  i,  and  Mr.  Forster 
gives  it  this  value  in  his  alphabet,  though,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
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he  does  not  adhere  to  it.  Both  these  writers,  however,  appear  to 
consider  the  small  circles  as  marking  the  separation  of  words, 
agreeing  thus  in  part  with  Gesenius. 

This  being  premised,  Gesenius  observed  in  the  ninth  line  a 
word  of  three  letters,  followed  by  a  word  of  five ;  the  first  letter 
of  the  former  word  being  the  second  and  also  the  last  of  the 
latter.  It  occurred  to  him  that  these  words  might  possibly  be 
Dn»Dn  n^O,  and  that  they  might  mean,  "  the  king  of  tlie  Himya- 
rit^s."'*  In  the  first  instance,  he  assumed  that  this  was  the  case. 
There  was  evidently  nothing  improbable  in  the  assumption  ;  and 
the  only  thing  to  be  ascertained  was,  whether,  substituting  the 
values  of  the  six  characters  which  occurred  in  these  woras  in 
other  words  where  they  also  occurred,  he  would  read  those  words 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  would  harmonize  with  the  words 
already  assumed ;  that  they  would  be,  like  these  words,  reducible 
to  known  Semitic  roots,  of  forms  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the 
known  Semitic  languages^  and  conveying  meanings,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  those  languages,  not  unsuited  to  the  inscription. 
Now,  there  are  three  words  m  the  two  first  lines  which  contain 
no  other  letters  than  what  occur  in  the  words  above  given,  and 
they  all  stand  this  test.  They  are  bDy  completes^  Dm>  has  mercy ^ 
and  ^3  all.  It  may  be  added,  that,  assuming  that  a  letter  which 
exactly  resembles  the  Amharic  3  was  its  equivalent  (and  Mr^ 
Forster  has  assumed  the  same),  we  should  nave  in  the  third 
line  \X^>b  to  Yemen^  or  to  our  sea.  Many  words  terminate  with 
this  letter,  which  Bodiger  read  with  the  vertical  line  that  follows 
it  13,  and  Mr.  Forster  with  the  same  line  M3,  and  which  all  agree 
in  supposing  to  be  the  affix  of  the  first  person  plural.  We  have 
not  space  to  pursue  this  subject  further  ;  but  we  think  that,  from 
the  little  that  we  have  said,  it  must  be  evident  to  our  readers 
that  Gesenius  had  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  words, 
"  King  of  the  Himyarites,"  were  found  in  the  inscription,  before 
he  announced  to  the  world  that  they  were  so.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  assumptions  he  had  previously  made,  and 
had  abandoned  on  finding  that  they  could  not  stand  the  tests 
which  he  applied  to  them  ;  but  we  think  it  plain  that  this 
assumption  was  admitted  by  him  to  be  a  correct  one,  not  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  a  favourite  one,  but  on  account  of  its  having 
stood  tests  which  were  fairly  applied  to  it. 

We  will  not  enter  on  the  consideration  of  other  words,  includ- 
ing other  letters,  which  Gesenius  professed  to  have  deciphered, 
nor  will  we  attempt  to  assign  to  him  and  Rodiger  their  respective 
shares  in  the  discovery  oi  the  Himyaiitic  alphabet.  Further 
light  will,  no  doubt,  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  examina- 
tion of  additional  inscriptions  in  the  same  character;    and  of 
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these,  in  addition  to  several  which  have  reached  this  country,  we 
understand  that  a  large  collection  has  recently  been  brought  by 
a  French  physician  to  Paris. 

Our  present  object  is  to  show  the  difference  between  the  modes 
of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  German  professors  and  by  Mr. 
Forster.  The  former  subjected  every  assumption  that  they 
made  to  rigorous  tests,  and  only  retained  such  as  stood  these 
tests;  whereas  the  latter  made  assumption  after  assumption, 
which  he  tested  in  no  other  manner  than  by  its  supposed  capa- 
bility of  bringing  out  from  the  inscription  its  preconceived 
meaning. 

At  setting  out,  indeed,  Mr.  Forster  proposed  to  himself  a  cor- 
rect mode  of  proceeding;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  he  did  not 
adhere  to  it. 

His  first  assumption  was  that  which  we  have  already  men* 
tioned,  ....  that  the  letter  resembling  the  Amharic  3,  and  the 
vertical  line  which  followed  it,  represented  "  the  sign  of  the  first 
person  plural,  nu  or  na.'^  In  this  he  agreed  with  Bodiger,  and 
did  not  much  differ  from  Gesenius.  One  of  the  first  observations 
which  Mr.  Forster  made  was,  that  the  Arabic  pronoun  corre- 
sponding to  this  occuiTed  fifteen  times  in  the  supposed  transla- 
tion of  the  inscription ;  while  this  pair  of  characters  occurred 
fifteen  times  in  the  inscription  itself.  He  assumed  also  that  the 
last  letter  of  this  afl&x,  the  vertical  line,  corresponded  to  the 
conjunction  )  and ;  and  he  then  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  98), — 

**  To  my  great  satisfaction,  though  not  at  all  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
this  letter  occurnng  singly,  three  timeSj  in  the  seventh  line  of  the  Hisn 

Ghorab  inscription,  and  the  ^  or  l  occurring  also  three  times  in  the 

corresponding  couplet  and  line  of  the  Arabic  poem,  and  followed,  in 
both  places,  by  three  single  words." 

This  is  plausible ;  and  we  must  say  that  nothing  could  be 
fairer  than  the  assumption  here  made  n»specting  the  powers  of 
these  characters ;  considering  it  as  an  assumption^  to  oe  tested 
by  subsequent  trials.  But  what  were  the  tests  applied  to  it! 
and  how  did  it  stand  them  ?  Near  the  beginning  of  the  first  line 
of  the  inscription  this  supposed  conjunction  occurs ;  but  in  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  poem  there  is  no  conjunction  found, 
nor  does  there  seem  any  possibility  of  introducing  one  by  modify- 
ing the  text.  There  is,  however,  a  preposition  signifying  in, 
which  occupies  the  corresponding  place  in  the  poem.  Mr.  For- 
ster, accordingly,  converts  this  supposed  conjunction  )  into  a 
preposition ;  reading  it  %  t,  and  considering  it  as  equivalent  to 

the  Arabic  preposition     J  fi,  of  which  the  first  letter  is  "  a 
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digamma,'*^  and  as  such  liable  to  be  omitted.  To  the  assumption, 
as  now  modified,  we  mi^ht  object  on  etymological  grounds ;  but 
it  is  unnecessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr.  Forster^s 
system  of  deciphering,  if  it  can  be  called  a  system,  is  erroneous. 
In  the  first  place,  we  remark,  that,  by  thus  modifying  his  ori- 
ginal assumption,  he  cancels  the  paragraph  which  we  have  last 
quoted  from  him.  Whatever  argument,  whatever  plausibility 
that  passage  may  have  contained,  is  no  longer  available  for  him ; 
or,  we  should  rather  say,  is  now  at  the  command  of  his  oppo- 
nents. ^^In  the  seventh  couplet  of  the  Arabic  poem,  the  con- 
junction ^  and^  occurs  three  times;  but  in  the  seventh  line  of 
the  Hisn  Ghorab  inscription,  no  such  conjunction  occurs  at  all.'** 

But,  secondly,  if  the  vertical  line  is  a  *  by  itself,  would  it  not 
follow  that  it  should  be  one  in  the  pronoun,  which  would  thus 
become  O,  and  consequently  would  cease  to  represent  the  first 

Eerson  plural !  Mr.  Forster  seems  much  puzzled  by  this  vertical 
ne,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  various  ways  in  which  he  has  repre- 
sented it.  In  tne  interlineary  transcript  into  Arabic  characters, 
which  he  has  given  at  p.  350,  he  sometimes  represents  it  by 

a  J  —  sometimes  by  an  I ;  and  very  frequently  he  omits  it  alto- 
gether. In  his  glossary,  he  gives  it  in  several  instances  the  new 
value  ^_5',  without,  however,  rejecting  any  of  the  others ;  while 
in  the  alphabet,  at  p.  403,  it  is  only  recognized  as  a  ^. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  these  Arabic  letters  are  all 
interchangeable,  and  all  hable  to  be  omitted ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  is  very  possible  that  the  same  character  in  the  inscription 
may  represent  them  all  three  in  turn,  and  be  occasionally  super- 
fluous. To  this  we  can  by  no  means  assent.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  when  one  of  these  letters  occurs  in  an  Arabic  root,  it  may 
be  occasionally  dropped,  or  transmuted  into  some  other  of  the 
letters,  in  forming  the  inflections  of  that  root,  or  derivations  from 
it.  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  confounding  all  these 
letters  together,  as  Mr.  Forster  has  done  in  his  glossary.  This 
is  never  done  in  Arabic,  or,  we  think  we  may  venture  to  say,  in 

any  language.     Every  one  knows  that  an  I,  a  ^  and  a  ^^  mean 

very  different  things  when  prefixed  to  verbs.  The  first  of  them 
would  form  the  first  person  singular  of  the  aorist ;  the  third 
would  form  the  third  person  masculine ;  while  the  second  would 
be  the  conjunction  awrf.  Would  any  one  think  of  representing 
them  indifierently  by  the  same  character  ?  or  would  any  Arabian 
think  of  using  f4  or  f&  instead  of  fl  for  i/nf  or  of  representing 
the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  plural  by  ni  or  n(i,  instead  of  nit ! 
But  let  us  now  attend  to  the  use  of  this  alleged  pronoun. 
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Mr.  Forster,  as  we  have  already  said,  observes,  that  it  occurs  in 
the  inscription  the  same  number  of  times  as  the  Arabic  pronoun 
na  does  in  the  poem.  We  believe  it  occurs  three  or  four  times 
oftener :  this,  however,  is  of  little  moment.  The  question  is, 
Does  it  occur  in  the  parts  of  the  inscription,  corresponding  to 
the  parts  of  the  poem,  where  the  Arabic  pronoun  occurs?  If 
not,  the  coincidence  as  to  the  nwnher  of  times  that  it  occurs  is  of 
little  moment.  The  maker  of  a  weather-almanack  will  often  hit 
upon  the  right  number  of  wet  days  in  a  month  ;  but  will  he  point 
out  the  right  days !  Now,  we  observe,  that  in  the  first  line  of 
the  inscription  the  supposed  pronoun  does  not  occur  at  all ; 
whereas  in  the  poem  the  pronoun  occurs  at  the  very  commence- 
ment, and  the  sense  seems  imperatively  to  require  it.  In  the 
third  line,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inscription  has  it  twice,  while 
the  supposed  translation  has  it  not  at  ail.  We  have  compared 
the  several  places,  in  which  the  words  said  to  be  equivalent  occur 
in  the  inscription  and  the  poem  ;  and  we  feel  quite  satisfied  that 
no  unprejudiced  decipherer  could  have  done  the  same,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  either  the  value  assigned  to  this 
pair  of  characters  by  Mr.  Forster  was  incorrectly  assigned  to  it, 
or  the  poem  and  the  inscription  had  no  identity  of  meaning. 

Mr.  Forster,  however,  was  not  unprejudiced,  nor  was  he,  by 
his  own  acknowledgment,  a  practised  decipherer:  accordingly, 
he  seems  to  have  been  quite  satisfied  that  the  values  of  these  two 
characters  were  ascertained ;  the  first  being  3,  and  the  second, 
ad  libitum^  ),  M,  %  or  nothing  at  all.  He  next,  as  he  tells  us, 
applied  himself  to  the  first  word  of  the  inscription,  which  a  friend 
had  told  him  that  Rodiger  read  Smak,  and  translated,  ^^  we 
dwelt.*"  We  are  inclined  to  suspect,  that,  as  to  the  latter  part 
of  this  statement,  Mr.  Forster  must  have  misunderstood  his 
friend.  In  Bodiger^s  published  work  he  takes  this  word  as  a 
proper  name.  But,  as  the  first  word  of  the  poem  certainly  sig- 
nified *' we  dwelt,'*'*  or  "we  lived,"  which  is  not  materially  dif- 
ferent, Mr.  Forster  "  at  once  inferred,  that,  in  the  four  letters  of 
that  word,  he  had  before  him  the  true  powers  of  four  letters  of 
the  Himyaritic  alphabet.*^  Surely,  he  was  a  little  hasty  here. 
Without  knowing  Bodiger^s  reasons  for  assigning  these  values  to 
the  four  letters,  ne  had  no  right  to  assume  that  they  were  cor- 
rectly assigned.  It  was  not  ukely  that  this  was  the  first  word 
wliich  he  deciphered ;  nor  that  the  values  which  he  assigned  to 
its  letters  were  assigned  to  them  independently  of  other  letters. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  this  was  not  the  case.  We  know  that 
the  second  and  third  letters  of  the  word  (which  Bodiger  read 
P'Oli^,  not  Smak)  had  their  values  given  to  them  from  their  occur- 
ring in  the  previously  decipfiered  words  that  we  have  already  men- 
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tioned,  which  were  read  by  Rodiger  iDn»Dn  ID^D  ;  while  the  first 
and  last  were  assumed  to  be  identical  in  power  with  the  Amharic 
letters  W  and  p,  which  they  resembled.  Here,  then,  we  have 
Mr.  Forster  selecting  from  a  group  of  characters,  which  Rodiger 
professed  to  have  deciphered  in  connexion  with  one  another,  a 
certain  number,  the  values  of  which  he  adopted  at  once^  without 
subjecting  them  to  any  test ;  while  he  rejected  his  values  of  the 
remainder,  and  in  the  end  assigned  to  them  values  totally  dif- 
ferent. And  we  have  the  ground  of  his  preference  candidly 
stated.  It  was  because  the  nrst  word  of  the  inscription  would 
thus  admit  a  meaning  similar  to  that  of  the  first  word  of  the 
poem.  This  is  not  the  course,  it  strikes  us,  '^  which  a  person 
conversant  with  the  art  of  deciphering  characters ''^  would  adopt. 

Protesting  as  we  do  against  the  entire  of  the  process  which 
Mr.  Forster  has  here  employed,  we  think  it  of  little  moment  to 
examine  its  details.  We  may  as  well  state,  however,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  require  further  evidence,  that  the  value 
of  the  third  character  in  the  inscription,  which  Mr.  Forster  con- 
siders an  K,  was  assigned  to  it,  not  on  the  authoritv  of  Rodiger, 
who  makes  it  a  \  but  through  a  mistake  of  the  literary  friend 
who  communicated  to  him  Rddiger'^s  reading  of  this  word.  We 
should  also  state,  that  we  by  no  means  admit  that  this  word,  be 
it  Smak,  Smik,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort,  can  signify  ^^  we  dwelt.*^ 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  pronoun  of  the  first  person  plural. 

In  the  second  place,  the  root  CAam  samaka,  to  which  Mr.  For- 
ster refers  it,  signifies  exttUit ;  the  fact  of  a  derived  noun  being 
occasionally  used  to  express  tectum  domus  (not  ^^  tectum,  domus, 
as  Mr.  Forster  quotes  Golius,  p.  410)  is  no  authority  for  giving 
the  verb  the  signification  of  dwelling.     In  the  third  place,  the 

last  letter  of  the  root  is  not  a  CJ  but  a  ^,  if  any  dependence  is 
to  be  placed  on  its  being  equivalent  to  the  Amharic  character 
which  it  resembles,  or  on  tne  authority  of  Rodiger ;  and  we 
cannot  consent  to  its  being  assumed  in  the  first  instance,  as  if  it 
was  a  matter  of  course,  that  these  two  Arabic  letters  have  the 
same  representative. 

We  were  curious  to  see  what  Mr.  Forster  would  make  of  the 
word  iDl'Dn,  of  which  he  rejects  Rodiger^s  reading,  though  he 
adopts  that  of  a  word,  which  Rodiger  interpreted  subsequently  to 
this,  and  as  a  consequence  of  his  interpretation  of  it.  It  occurs 
twice.  In  one  place  he  considers  the  four  middle  characters  as  a 
word,  connecting  the  first  and  last  with  the  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing words.  In  the  other  place  he  reads  the  whole  word  toge- 
ther.    According  to  his  alphabet  it  would  be  ID'KOD;  but  he 

writes  it  in  Arabic  and  Roman  characters,  and  explains  it  ^^  ^Ub 
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(Bamamat)  super  equos :  \  L/»)^J  [»'>  Equus.*"     The  meaning  of 

this  quotation  is  not  very  apparent,  but  by  referring  to  an  Arabic 
dictionary  we  have  been  enabled  to  interpret  it.     Every  one  that 

knows  any  thing  of  Arabic,  knows  that  ^1  [Om]  signifies  moiety  as 

the  corresponding  word  does  in  Hebrew.  The  word  within  the 
brackets  signifies  fimm ;  and  the  two  together,  mater  fimi^  are 
given  by  GoUus  as  a  coarse  periphrasis  for  eqyue.  Mr.  Forster, 
it  would  seem,  considers  himself  justified  in  giving  to  one  of  the 
component  parts  of  this  expression  the  sense  of  the  whole. 
"  Amamat"**  is  certainly  not  the  Arabic  plural  of  "  Om  f "*  but 
tliere  is  such  a  noun  to  be  found  in  Golius ;  and  it  is  interpreted 
by  him  *'  centum  camelorum  turma.""  Mr.  Forster  is  pleased  to 
add,  on  his  own  authority,  as  resulting  from  the  preceding  sup- 
posed sense  of  Om,  "  fiel  equorum  ;^  and  on  the  same  authority 
the  new  meaning  "  super  ""^  is  given  to  the  Arabic  preposition  ,^^. 

We  will  give  one  more  instance  of  Mr.  For8ter"*s  method  of 
deciphering.  It  is  one  which  he  puts  forward  himself  with  appa- 
rently great  satisfaction ;  and  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  indicate 
that  he  was  pursuing  a  proper  coi\rse.  It  relates  to  the  seventh 
letter,  of  which  he  thought  that  he  obtained  the  value.  We  have 
already  seen  how  he  came  by  the  first  six,  three  of  which  were 
similar  in  form  to  the  corresponding  letters  of  the  Amharic 
alphabet.  He  assumed  that  a  letter  resembling  in  a  slight 
degree  the  Hebrew  n  might  be  an  equivalent  of  that  letter.  He 
then  proceeded  to  test  this  value  by  an  experiment.  He  fixed 
on  the  fifth  word  in  the  fifth  line,  which  contained  this  letter  in 
conjunction  with  others,  the  values  of  which  were  previously 
determined.     He  then  goes  on : — 

"  Reading  it  Sarkna,  and  looking  for  this  word  in  Golius,  I  found 


s  f  f 


(jj***t  Sarah,  defined  by  Tela  'panni  serici^  ....  being  the  synonyme, 
simply,  for  the  word  in  the  corresponding  fifth  couplet  of  Novairi's 

inscription,  viz.  V^  [Khaz]  Pannus  ex  serico  contexfus,  ....  a  silk 

garment  or  robe." 

*'  7%d  word  in  the  corresponding  fifth  couplet!'^  Does  that 
couplet  contain  onlv  one  woni !  or  does  Mr.  Forster  mean  to  say 
that  Khaz  and  Sarkna  occupy  corresponding  places  in  the  poem 
and  in  the  inscription  ?  The  word  which  Mr.  Forster  reads 
Sarkna  is  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  It  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Forster's  own  division,  the  sixth,  not  the  fifth,  word  out  of  eleven  ; 
or,  what  is  a  surer  criterion,  it  is  preceded  by  fifteen  letters  in 
the  line,  and  followed  by  nineteen.     On  the  contrary,  the  word 
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Buppoeed  to  correspond  with  it  occurs  near  the  beginning  of  the 
couplet ;  it  is  the  third  word  out  of  eleven,  being  preceded  by 
only  seven  letters,  and  followed  bv  thirty-six.  It  is  obvious,  then, 
that  supposing  the  coincidence  of  meaning  to  exist,  (and  of  that 
anon,)  it  exists  between  two  words  which  do  not  correspond  in 
situation. 

Mr.  Forster  himself  perceived  this  mistake  at  a  subsequent 
period,  but  his  doing  so  did  not  lead  him  to  retract  or  re-consi- 
der the  conclusions  which  he  had  deduced  from  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  proceeds  in  his  glossary  to  identify  this  same  word 
Sarkna  with  another  Arabic  word,  which  occurs  at  the  close  of 
the  first  line  of  the  distich,  and  was,  therefore,  in  the  correspond- 
ing place  to  it.     That  word  is  itU,  taratan,  o/ten^  or  sometimes; 

and  how  this  could  be  made  out  to  be  a  synonyme  of  Sarkna, 
«tt,  we  were  very  curious  to  discover.  We  will  give  Mr.  Fors- 
ter^s  interpretation  of  it  in  his  glossary,  p.  421,  together  with 
the  note  which  he  subjoins. 

«:U *,  pro  uJJ^  [tawazay]   sindonis  Arabicse  genus.     Vel 

pro  ri^o*  [muttayyar]  avium  figuris  picta  vestis  *.'' 

"  *  By  this  word  the  Arabic  translator  defines  the  kind  of  coloured 
robe  intended  in  the  original.  Schultens  reads  s.lJ  :  probably  an  error 
of  the  press,  as  bis  rendering  is  correct." 

Schultens  renders  it  '^  ssepe,^  and  this  is  obviously  the  mean- 
ing ;  at  least,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  an  adverb  of  time,  cor- 
responding to  the  other  adverb  LJlj^l,  ahyan&,  which  Schultens 

renders  "  alias  ;^  "  aliquando"'  would  perhaps  be  a  better  trans- 
lation for  them  both.  This  latter  adverb,  the  accusative  plural 
of  hin,  tenipus,  is,  like  the  former,  converted  by  Mr.  Forster  into 
some  strange  adjective,  to  which  he,  as  usual,  finds  an  equivalent 
in  the  inscription. 

But  we  must  say  something  of  the  word  Sarkna,  which  Mr. 
Forster  has  thus  identified  in  succession  with  two  different  words, 
signifying,  or  supposed  to  signify,  ''  silken  cloths.^"*  In  the  first 
word  of  the  inscnption,  he  was  in  great  want  of  the  syllable  na, 
to  express  the  pronoun  we;  here  he  has  that  syllable,  but  he 
does  not  want  it,  and  he  is  compelled  to  leave  it  unexplained. 
But  what  of  Sarak,  or  rather  Serek?     That  it  means  silk,  or 

'  Mr.  Forster  should  have  italicized  the  word  "  vestis,"  or  inclosed  it  in  a  paren- 
thesis. It  is  00  part  of  the  explanation  of  this  Arabic  word,  which  is  an  adjective,  but 
indicates  the  kind  of  nouns,  of  which  it  is  used  as  an  epithet. 
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something  silken,  there  can  be  no  question  ;  but  is  it  an  Arabic 
word  ?  The  Arabic  root,  which  contains  the  same  letters,  signi- 
fies ^'  to  steal  r^  and,  we  believe,  no  lexicogn^her  connectis  it 
with  this.  It  is  universally  admitted  tliat  it  is  a  foreign  word ; 
and  the  last  syllable  clearly  marks  it  as  Indo-germanic.  It  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Greek  atipcicciv,  or  the  Latin  sericum ;  and  if  it 
were  really  used  for  dlk  in  the  language  of  the  inscription,  it 
would  at  least  disprove  Mr.  Forster^s  hypothesis  as  to  the  on^t- 
quity  thereof. 

It  would  be  useless  to  proceed  further  with  Mr.  Forster^s  in- 
terpretations. If  our  readers  are  not  satisfied,  from  the  specimens 
which  we  have  already  given,  that  he  has  completely  deceived 
himself  in  supposing  that  the  poem  published  by  Schultens  con- 
tained the  sense  of  the  inscription,  we  cannot  hope  to  satisfy 
them  by  any  irUemal  evidence.  It  would  be  of  no  avail  for  us 
to  go  on,  as  we  might  do,  for  page  after  page,  showing  how 
almost  every  fresh  word  which  he  examines  requires  some  new 
and  startling  hypothesis  to  be  made,  before  it  can  be  made  to 
signify  what  the  great  hypothesis  of  all  imposes  upon  it  as  its 
signification.  We  will,  therefore,  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
the  external  evidence  by  which  Mr.  Forster  persuaded  himself 
that  he  had  identified  the  inscription  at  Hisn  Ghorab  with  the 
original  of  the  first  poems  published  by  Schultens. 

After  he  had  completea  his  deciphering  of  the  inscription  to 
his  own  complete  satisfaction,  as  it  would  seem,  he  procured  from 
Leyden  the  account  in  full,  which  Schultens  had  abridged,  of  the 
place  where  the  poem  was  said  to  have  been  found.  If  Mr.  Fors- 
ter's  translation  of  this  account  could  be  depended  on,  his  supposi- 
tion, that  the  poem  was  translated  from  the  inscription,  would,  it 
must  be  confessed,  become  highly  probable ;  for  in  this  account,  as 
he  translates  it,  there  is  an  exact  conformity  to  the  account  which 
Mr.  Wellsted  gives  of  the  place  where  he  found  the  inscription. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  Mr.  Forster,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  copy  which  he  had  received  from  Leyden  was  writ- 
ten in  a  very  inaccurate  manner,  allowed  himself  to  make  altera- 
tions in  it  to  an  extent  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  unusual. 
Three  of  the  most  important  words  in  the  description  of  the 
castle,  where  the  poem  was  said  to  have  been  found,  were  altered 
by  him  into  three  others,  from  which  he  conjectured  that  they 
were  abridged  or  corrupted.  He  made  also  a  fourth  substitu- 
tion of  a  similar  kind  m  the  description  of  the  second  castle ; 
by  which  he  represented  the  distance  between  the  two  castles  as 
forty  parasangs,  or  about  150  miles,  in  place  of  four  parasangs, 
or  15  miles,  which  it  is  in  the  original.  This  last  alteration 
Mr.  Forster  has  noticed  in  his  translation,  and  has  endeavoured 
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to  justify  ;  the  other  three  he  has  pointed  out  in  the  Arabic,  but 
not  in  the  EngUsh.  Another  very  important  word  had  its  ini- 
tial AUf  abstracted,  which  completely  altered  its  sij^nification  ; 
and  the  same  effect  was  produced  on  other  words  by  the  improper 
addition,  omission,  or  alteration  of  diacritical  points.  In  some 
instances,  too,  where  the  text  was  unaltered,  it  was  translated  in 
an  erroneous  manner. 

The  result  of  these  proceedings  was  to  give  a  totally  different 
meaning  to  the  passage  from  what  it  was  intended  to  bear.  To 
show  the  nature  of  these  changes,  we  will  give,  in  parallel 
columns,  the  entire  account,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Forster,  and 
as  it  has  been  translated  by  an  accomplished  Arabic  scholar  in 
this  country,  from  a  manuscript  of  Al  Kazwini'^s  work,  in  the 
library  of  Dr.  Lee  of  Hartwell  House,  which  was  purcliased  for 
him  at  Damascus  by  Burckhardt.  This  MS.  was  written  a.  d. 
1329,  only  fifty-three  years  after  Al  Kazwiui's  death.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  its  text  may  not  exactly  coincide  with  that  which 
Mr.  Forster  received  from  Leyden ;  but  this  will  account  for  but 
a  small  number  of  the  differences  in  the  translations. 

We  distinguish  by  italics  those  parts  in  which  Mr.  Forster 
appears  to  liave  altered  the  meaning  of  the  original  by  mistrans- 
lation, whether  caused  by  the  improper  insertion  of  diacritical 
points  or  otherwise ;  and  we  distinguish  by  small  capitals  the  four 
words,  which  Mr.  Forster  acknowledges  that  he  substituted  for 
four  others.  The  explanatory  clause,  inserted  in  Mr.  Forster'^s 
version  between  brackets,  is  entirely  unauthorized. 


MR.  FORSTER  S   VERSION. 

"  And  in  that  region  are  two  cas- 
tles of  the  castles  of  Ad.  And  when 
Moawiyah  sent  Abderrahman,  the 
•on  of  Al  Hakem,  into  Yemen,  as 
viceroy,  he  arrived,  on  the  shore  of 
Aden  [i.  e.  in  a  progress  along  the 
southern  coast],  at  two  castles,  of 
the  castles  of  Ad  (in  that  sea  are 
treasure  hidden  and  gold^  for  the 
space  of  a  hundred  parasanos, 
along  the  shore  of  Aden,  as  far  as 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  kesuin). 
He  saw,  also,  the  qvality  of  the 
soil,  whose  soilness  made  the  palms 


CORRECT  VERSION. 

**  In  it  [Yemen]  are  two  castles 
from  among  the  castles  of  'Ad. 
When  Mo'awiyyah  sent  *Abdu-r- 
rahman  ibnu-1-Hakem  as  governor 
to  Yemen,  a  report  reached  him, 
that,  on  the  coast  of 'Aden,  there 
are  two  castles,  belonging  to  the 
castles  of  'Ad,  and  in  their  sea  a 
treasure.  He  then  coveted  this 
treasure,  and  proceeded  with  a 
hundred  horsemen  to  the  coast  of 

'Aden,  to  the  nearest   L^-^'J 
of  THE  TWO  CASTLES.  And  he  saw 


'  We  insert  between  bracketa  the  correct  reading.  We  do  the  same  in  some  other 
instances,  where  Mr.  Forster's  text  is  so  far  astray  as  to  be  likely  to  puzzle  or  mislead 
eke  reader. 

VOL.  III. — NO.  V. MARCH,  1845.  F 
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MR.  F0R8TERS  VERSION. 

most  fruitful.  And  be  saw  a 
castle  built  upon  the  rockt  and 
TWO  PORTS  ;  and  upon  the  ascent 
of  the  height,  a  great  rock,  partly 
washed  away,  on  whicb  was  en- 
graven a  song." 


CORRECT  VERSION. 

that  the  soil  round  it  was  saline. 

In  it   there  are  traces  Lj'^U  ^f 
wells.     He  also  saw  a  castle  built 

of  stone  and   mortar,   L(,,/**^U 

and  over  one  of  its  gates  [_^,  y  1 J 

a  large  white    L^-^J    *'ow^»   o^ 

inscribed      [these 


which     were 
lines]." 

[Here  follows  the  First  Poem  in  Ten  Couplets.^ 


**  Then  he  proceeded  to  the  other 
castle,  distant  four  [forty]  para- 
sangs.  He  beheld  its  state,  bat' 
tered  by  winds  and  men.  He  says 
they  approached  the  south  side  of 
the  castle,  when  it  proved  of  stone. 
And  the  waves  of  the  sea  had  left 
violent  vestiges  upon  it.  And  he 
saw  over  its  gate  a  great  stone, 
and  engraven  on  it." 


[Then  follows  the  Second 


"  Then    he   proceeded   to   the 
other  castle,  and  between  the  two 

[_U^ijUjJ     there    are    four    far- 

sakhs.     Then,  he   saw   around  it' 
traces  of  gardens  and  plantations, 

l^luji\j  JjJ]  Ji\']  He  said 

he  then  saw  a  portion  of  the  cas- 
tle ;  for,  though  it  was  of  stone 
and  mortar,  the  water  of  the  sea 
had  carried  away  a  part  of  it. 
And  we  saw  over  its  gate  a  large 
stone,  on  which  was  written." 

Poem  in  Seven  Couplets,^ 


Here  we  have,  in  place  of  the  coasting  voyage,  by  which  the 

?;ovemor  reached  the  castles,  according  to  Mr.  Forster,  a  journey 
y  land  on  horseback ;  and,  as  the  second  castle  is  described  as 
being  on  the  sea-shore,  it  would  appear  that  the  first  was  not  so. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  not  Hisn  Ghorab ;  the  rock  and  two  ports, 
which  Mr.  Wellsted  describes  there,  and  which  Mr.  Forster  re- 
lies on,  as  identifying  that  place  with  the  first  castle,  do  not  appear 
in  the  correct  version.  Neither  is  there  any  mention  in  it  of  an 
ascent  to  the  height,  where  the  poem  was  found  on  a  rock  partly 
washed  away,  exactly  as  Mr.  Wellsted  describes  it.  The  poem 
was  engraved  on  a  stone  over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  castle ;  and  let 
it  be  observed,  it  was  the  Arabic  poem  itself  that  is  said  to  have 
been  so  engraved;  there  is  no  intimation  given,  even  in  Mr. 
Forster's  version,  that  the  inscription  was  in  a  different  language 
from  Arabic,  and  that  there  was  a  poet  in  attendance  on  the 
governor,  who  translated  it  into  Arabic  metre.  Nothing  of  this 
kind  is  alluded  to ;  and  yet  it  is  evident,  from  what  follows,  that 
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this  was  a  point  which  Al  Kazwini,  or  the  person  from  whom  he 
derived  this  very  credible  story,  would  not  have  omitted  to  notice. 
Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  it  was  the  case.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Forster  should  have  overlooked  the  difficulty, 
in  the  way  of  admitting  his  theory,  which  it  presents.  Before 
we  were  aware  of  the  incorrectness  of  his  translation  of  the 
Arabic  account  of  the  place  where  the  poem  was  found,  and 
while  we,  consequently,  believed  that  it  was  a  translation  of  the 
Hisn  Ghor^b  inscription,  we  inferred,  from  this  very  circum- 
stance, that  the  antiquity  of  that  inscription  could  not  possibly  be 
what  Mr.  Forster  imagined ; — that,  on  that  point,  at  least,  he 
must  be  completely  mistaken.  For  how,  we  argued,  could  the 
translator  have  understood  the  inscription,  if  it  were  so  ancient  as 
is  alleged !  The  fact  of  his  having  been  able  to  translate  it,  im- 
plied that  the  characters  used  in  it  were  familiar  to  him ;  and 
that  the  language  in  which  it  was  composed,  was  one  that  he 
.understood.  This  could  not  be  the  case,  it  is  quite  evident,  if 
the  inscription  were  the  work  of  a  people  who  had  been  extinct 
for  above  2000  years. 

We  might  here  dismiss  Al  Kazwini,  if  we  were  only  concerned 
with  Mr.  Forster ;  as  we  have  said  quite  enough  to  prove,  that, 
be  he  ever  so  credible  an  historian,  his  authority  is  not  to  be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  assumption  on  which  Mr.  Foster'^s 
whole  system  of  deciphering  is  based.  We  understand,  however, 
that  there  are  persons,  who,  while  they  reject  in  toto  Mr.  Forster^s 
views,  are  still  of  opinion  that  these  poems  of  Schultens  are  genu- 
ine relics  of  antiquity,  being  translated  from  originals  engraved 
on  castles  in  Hadramaut  or  Yemen ;  and  who  are  not  without 
hopes  that  these  originals  may  yet  be  found.  For  their  benefit, 
therefore,  we  will  give  an  account  of  what  followed  the  governor'^s 
arrival  at  the  second  castle,  according  to  Al  Kazwini. 

After  mentioning  their  surprise  at  what  they  saw  there,  he 
states,  that  they  went  down  to  the  sea- coast,  and  employed  divers 
to  look  for  the  treasure,  who  brought  up  a  number  of  brass  pots, 
with  covers  of  the  same  metal.  They  opened  one  of  these,  and  a 
devil  came  out  of  it,  and  said,  '^  0,  son  of  Adam,  how  long  wilt 
thou  imprison  us  !'^  Presently  after  this,  they  saw  a  black  cloud 
approach  from  an  island  near  the  shore.  They  ran  up  the  hill, 
and  the  water  rushed  up  violently  after  them.  They  then  per- 
ceived that  their  visiters  were  an  innumerable  company  of  mon- 
keys. The  ruler  of  the  island  was  a  large  monkey,  on  whose 
neck  a  tablet  was  hung  by  a  chain.  He  came  near,  and  held 
out  to  them  the  tablet,  which  they  took  from  his  neck.  There 
was  a  writing  on  it  in  Syriac ;  and  there  was  a  person  in  the  party 
who  could  read  this  language.     He  read  it^  and  it  was  this  :  '^  In 
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the  name  of  the  Great,  the  Greatest  God.  This  is  the  writing  of 
Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  the  prophet  of  God,  to  the  monkeys, 
whoever  they  may  be,  in  this  island.  Verily,  I  have  commanded 
them  to  keep  these  devils  imprisoned  in  this  territory,  in  these 
brazen  pots,  and  I  have  given  them  security  from  all  gins  and 
men.  If  any  one  seeks  them  or  meets  with  them,  he  ia  clear  of 
me,  and  I  am  clear  of  him,  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.'*'*  They 
wished  to  carry  this  tablet  to  Mo''awiyyah,  and  show  it  to  him  ; 
but  the  monkeys  would  not  suffer  them  to  do  so.     Being  over- 

Eowered  by  their  numbers,  and  deafened  by  their  clamour,  they 
ad  to  restore  it.     The  waters  then  retired  to  their  place,  and 
the  monkeys  returned  to  their  island. 

So  much  for  ^'the  official  report  of  Abderrahman,**^  and  for 
"  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Arab  historians  generally .**'  We 
should  really  not  know  how  to  reason  with  a  person  who, should 
persist  in  supposing  that  there  was  any  substratum  of  truth 
beneath  a  fiction  so  absurd  as  this. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  brief  statement  of  our  opinion  re- 
specting the  entire  work  that  we  have  been  reviewing.  In  its 
present  state,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  good  book  ;  but  we 
certainly  think  that  it  contains  materials  for  one.  Should  Mr. 
Forster  be  ever  induced  to  issue  a  second  edition,  we  hope  that 
he  will  content  himself  with  a  single  volume.  A  very  valuable 
one  might  be  made,  if  from  the  two  that  are  now  before  us, 
all  that  relates  to  the  inscriptions  and  their  supposed  interpre- 
tation were  to  be  struck  out,  and  if  the  pruning-knife  were 
to  be  judiciously  applied  to  the  remainder.  We  stated  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article,  that  Mr.  Forster  had  established 
the  main  point  which  he  undertook  to  prove.  He  has,  however, 
weakened  the  apparent  force  of  his  proof  by  the  addition  of 
feeble  arguments  to  such  as  are  sound.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  those  arguments  which  are  derived  from  etymological 
considerations,  which  are  very  seldom  indeed  to  be  depended  on. 
What  he  says  on  any  subject  must,  therefore,  be  read  with  cau- 
tion; but  there  are  few  subjects  among  those  of  which  he  has 
treated,  on  which  a  cautious  reader  may  not  obtain  information 
from  what  he  has  written.  As  a  book  of  reference,  the  work  is 
valuable,  even  in  its  present  shape, — the  more  so,  its  having  from 
the  advantage  of  a  good  index;  but,  whatever  it  may  become 
hereafter,  it  certainly  cannot  be  considered  now  as  a  standard 
work  of  authority. 
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Aet.  III. — The  White  Lady^  and  Undine.     Tales  /ram  the  Ger- 
man.    London :  William  Pickering.     1844. 

Having  always  considered  these  two  deservedly  popular  German 
stories  as  a  valuable  accession  to  the  h'ghter  class  of  literature, 
we  hail  their  translation  into  English  with  unfeigned  pleasure. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  merits  of  the 
translations  themselves  :  they  are  a  satisfactory  proof  how  a 
refined  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  both  languages,  may  effect 
the  transfusion  of  the  one  into  the  other  without  suffering  a 
particle  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  to  evaporate  in  the  copy. 
To  have  preserved  the  idiom,  and  tone  of  thinking  of  the  Grer- 
man,  without  sacrificing  the  purity  and  correctness  of  the  English 
language,  is  a  more  difficult  and  delicate  task  than  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  apt  to  imagine.  Of  late  years  our  press  has 
teemed  with  translations  in  bad  and  distorted  English,  meant  to 
convey  the  force  of  the  German  expression,  and  with  translations 
into  lifeless  and  indifferent  English,  in  which  all  the  peculiarity, 
vividness,  and  grace  of  the  German  was  lost.  The  translations 
before  us  are  free  from  both  these  defects.  Had  they  been  ori- 
ginally written  in  the  language  of  the  translation,  the  English 
would  not  be  purer  or  more  happily  chosen,  while  the  German 
reader  will  find  that  the  picturesqueness  and  liveliness  of  the 
translated  language  is  throughout  admirably,  though  unostenta- 
tiously, preserved. 

The  authoress  of  the  White  Lady,  Caroline  Storch,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Prussian  physician  of  some  celebrity,  and  married, 
for  the  second  time,  a  Von  Woltman.  Her  husband  had  pub- 
lished several  historical  essays  and  other  works,  not  without 
merit,  though  not  remarkable  for  depth  or  originality  of  thought. 
Caroline  shared  fondly  and  faithfully  his  chequered  fortunes  till 
his  death  at  Prague,  in  1817.  She  had  herself  obtained  some 
celebrity  for  works  on  various  subjects,  but  one  of  her  latest  and 
most  popular  productions  is  that  which  is  now  before  us. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Bohemia,  a  country  about  whose  anti- 
quities Von  Woltman's  former  works  show  that  he  was  con- 
siderably interested.      The  t^le  opens  with  a  hunting  morning 
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at  an  old  baronial  castle.  The  bridegroom,  who  is  eager  for  the 
chase,  mentions,  accidentally,  that  he  has  seen  a  white  figure  the 
iiii^ht  before,  seated  on  a  large  stone  by  the  court  waU,  which 
met  unmoved  his  inquiring  glance.  For  some  time  he  tried  to 
tire  her  out  by  fixing  his  glances  upon  her ;  but  a  steady,  calm 
^aze,  through  the  folds  of  a  long  veil,  completely  baffled  him,  and 
he  retreated  to  his  bed,  concluding  the  gazer  to  be  one  of  his 
inother''s  ladies-in-waiting.  This  announcement  causes  his  lady 
mother  to  turn  pale,  and  exclaim, — 

**  Say  not  so ;  that  court  is  locked  up :  none  of  my  women  could 
have  been  there.  Speak  not  of  a  lady  in  white,  for  whenever  she  has 
appeared  it  has  foreboded  evil  to  our  house." — pp.  4,  5. 

Some  interest  is  expressed  by  other  members  of  the  family  as 
to  the  legend.  A  parchment  is  sent  for,  and  the  record  of  a 
chapel,  blocked  up  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  towers  on  account  of 
various  apparitions  of  a  female  figure,  is  read.  The  opening  of 
the  chapel  is  suggested ;  but  the  impatient  bridegroom  calls  up 
his  horse,  and,  kissing  his  trembling  wife,  salHes  forth  to  the 
cliase.  The  bride  happened  that  very  morning  to  have  been 
gazing  on  a  curious  old  picture,  hung  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  old  castle,  on  which  were  painted  apparently  various  scenes  in 
the  life  of  a  lady,  sometimes  in  a  bridal  wreath  before  an  altar, 
then  shrouded  in  a  pall,  then  flying,  with  fair  hair  dishevelled, 
tlirough  a  gallery ;  and,  lastly,  appearing  in  a  white  shroud  in  a 
chapel :  the  date,  faintly  marked,  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
document.  It  was  not  without  an  undefined  feeling  of  fear  and 
anxiety  that  she  returned  her  husband^s  embrace,  and  beheld 
liim  leap  upon  his  horse.  In  a  few  hours  he  is  brought  in  a 
corpse  :  his  wife  is  long  inconsolable. 

**  Summer  had  succeeded  to  spring,  when,  for  the  first  time  since  her 
loss,  she  walked  out  amidst  the  beauties  of  nature.  But  the  life  of 
nature  seemed  gone.  She  found  no  charm  in  the  air,  the  hills,  the 
lawns,  and  forests  ;  they  no  longer  spoke  any  language  to  her  heart. 
And  yet  she  felt,  that  except  this  spot  there  was  none  in  the  wide  world 
where  she  could  now  exist.  This  place,  where  she  had  spent  her  last 
hours  of  happiness  with  Otho, — where  he  lay  buried,  and  where  she 
was  expecting  the  birth  of  his  child, — this  was  her  only  home  in  sun- 
shine and  in  shade ;  it  was  soothing  to  cling  to  it.  The  prince  and 
princess,  on  the  contrary,  wished  to  quit  this  residence  immediately, 
and  to  take  Bertha  away  with  them  ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
they  could  not  but  yield  to  her  earnest  entreaties,  and  suffered  her  to 
remain.  They  felt,  that  if  torn  away  from  this  beloved  spot,  she  would, 
like  a  tender  flower  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  wither  and  die." — p.  10. 
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She  accordingly  remains  with  her  household,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  an  old  and  trusted  servant :  but  she  inhabits  an  apart- 
ment far  away  from  the  old  gallery  and  the  white  chamber  which 
contained  the  mysterious  portrait. 

"  The  autumn  was  now  far  advanced.  One  bright  October  morning, 
Bertha  was  standing  at  the  window,  gazing  round  on  the  landscape. 
Mists  were  gently  settling  on  the  hill- sides ;  the  mountain  summits, 
crowned  with  ancient  ruins,  glittered  in  the  early  sunshine ;  while  light 
vapours,  like  white  veils,  floated  here  and  there  across  the  scene. 
Flights  of  rooks,  keeping  up  an  incessant  joyous  cawing,  were  wheeling 
about  in  the  pure  air  round  the  ruins,  over  the  dewy  fields,  and  the 
grass- grown  court  and  lofty  battlements  of  the  castle.  Otho*s  horses 
were  pawing  in  the  stables :  his  own  bay  steed  chanced  to  neigh. 
Soon  she  saw  his  groom  issuing  forth  on  horseback ;  the  dogs  rose 
barking  to  meet  him.  Alas !  no  gallant  chase  ensued  ;  no  such  gather- 
ing together  of  sportsmen  as  last  year,  when  he  was  wont  to  mount 
that  horse,  to  whistle  to  those  hounds,  while  she  his  bride  gazed  after 
him,  enjoying  the  hope  of  a  long  life  of  happiness.  She  wept  aloud, 
and  sank  on  a  seat  by  the  window,  feeling  an  inexpressible  yearning  to 
see  Otho  but  for  a  moment  again.  The  image  of  him  which  her  fancy 
often  presented  was  so  shadowy,  so  transient !  She  longed  for  a  por- 
trait or  a  bust  to  assist  her  senses." — p.  12. 

Bertha,  about  to  be  a  mother,  is  urged  by  a  violent  longing  to 
gaze  again  upon  the  picture  of  the  White  Lady,  whose  features 
resembled  her  Otho'*s;  and  on  "a  sunny  morning,  when  earth 
and  heaven  are  full  of  sounds  of  life,''  she  revisits  the  picture,  to 
which  from  that  time  her  visits  became  frequent.  The  aged 
seneschal  remonstrates  with  her : — 

**  *  My  forefathers  have  all  been  stewards  in  this  castle  before  me. 
My  father  filled  the  post  I  was  bom  here,  and  succeeded  him.  I 
know  its  outward  and  its  secret  history  :  nothing  in  it  can  terrify  me. 
I  shall  soon  be  with  the  dead  myself;  but  I  pray  you,  do  not  see  so 
much  of  that  picture  ;  it  is  not  fit  for  your  early  age.* 

**  *  Dear  Francis,'  answered  Bertha,  *  1  know  very  well  what  you 
allude  to ;  but  can  you  believe  that  the  features  of  him  to  whom  I 
looked  up  for  the  best  blessings  of  my  life  can  now  portend  evil  to 
me?* 

**  *  Portend  evil !  I  will  not  presume  to  say  that.  Still,  there  is  a 
gulf  between  the  dead  and  the  living.  God  has  so  ordered  it  in  the 
course  of  nature.  It  is  the  cause  of  many  tears,  but  also  of  much 
peace.  That  woman's  soul  has  no  peace,  as  I  well  know ;  therefore  I 
have  wished  you  to  inhabit  this  lower  part  of  the  castle,  where  she  has 
never  been  seen  in  the  memory  of  man.  Dwell  here,  madam,  in  com- 
fort :  disturb  not  the  slumbers  of  the  dead :  fear  to  attract  them  by 
thinking  of  them  too  much.     I  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  her  life  ; 
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time  has  obscured  the  picture  which  records  it.  A  fate  like  hers,  how- 
ever, must  be  the  doom  of  heavy  guilt.' 

**  *  Francis !  do  you  know,  then,  what  happened  to  my  Otho  the 
night  before  his  death  i*  cried  Bertha,  horror-struck. 

**  *  I  know  it ;  I  know  much  more,*  answered  he.  *  We  will  leave  it 
all  in  the  hands  of  God.  Your  ladyship  will,  I  trust,  do  so;  and  com- 
pose yourself,  and  rely  upon  me.  These  walls,  and  their  belongings, 
and  1,  have  grown  old  together.  Years  have  rolled  over  us,  while  all 
my  generation  has  died  off.  That  lady  often  appears  to  me.  I  never 
had  a  near  view  of  her  face,  but  can  discern  through  her  veil  its  death- 
like paleness.  Her  hands  are  colourless,  like  those  of  a  corpse.  She 
nods  to  me  when  our  eyes  meet.  I  return  her  salutation  respectfully 
as  to  an  ancestor  of  my  noble  master's,  then  cast  my  eyes  down,  never 
looking  after  her,  and  I  know  not  whence  she  comes  and  how  she 
vanishes.*" — pp.  17|  18. 

The  child  is  bom.  The  White  Lady  is  more  than  once  seen 
by  ]3ertha,  bending  over  its  cradle  and  vanishing  away.  The 
butler  dies,  confiding  to  his  mistress  a  mysterious  casket  belong- 
ing to  the  family.  The  little  child  sickens,  and  is  at  the  point 
of  death :  the  agonized  mother  wakes  from  a  short  sleep,  and 
sees  the  White  Lady  bending  over  the  cradle,  the  child  well, 
and  playing  with  a  marvellous  wreath  of  precious  stones.  "  Know 
me  if  thou  wilt,**'  breathed  a  soft  low  voice ;  "  thou  seest  me 
no  more  till  thou  seekest  me.^'  Tlie  Lady  vanishes ;  but  leaves 
a  golden  key  which  opens  the  casket,  in  which  Bertha  finds  and 
reads  the  history  of  the  White  Lady.  She  had  Uved  centuries 
ago,  blessed  with  a  loving  husband,  sweet  children,  and  all 
worldly  goods.  In  the  midst  of  her  happiness,  she  was  smitten 
with  a  malady  which  soon  appeared  to  be  fatal. 

**  Unspeakable  was  my   anguish.      Presently  my  women  entered, 
and,  shocked  at  my  looks,  hurried  away  to  call  my  daughters  in.     My 
daughters  came,   and  kneeled   around   my  bed;  only  my  holy  child 
could  command  her  tears.     I  wept  with  the  others  ;  I  wept  more  bit- 
terly than  they.     1  could  not  bear  to  die!     I  sent  for  my  grand- 
children, for  the  servants,  and  had  them  all  close  round  mv  bed :   I 
clung  to  life,  they  all  linked  me  to  it !     And  the  priest  of  the  castle 
drew  near,  gave  me  his  blessing,  and  warned  me  that  my  hour  might 
be  come,  to  quit  this  world  at  God*s  command.     1  ought,  said  he,  to 
turn  my  thoughts  to  Him  who  had  ordained  even  this  trial — if,  indeed, 
it  were  impending — for  my  benefit,  in  mercy.     I  would  not  hear  him 
out.     1  bade  him  cease,  and  not  call  that  mercy  which  would  snatch 
me   away  in  the  midst  of  my  days  from  so  many  dear  to  me,  and 
from  all  my  children, — without  even  bidding  farewell  to  the  dear  com- 
panion  of  my  life.     Then   my  eldest  daughter  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  by  the  bedside,  and  spoke  fervently.     How,  said  she,  how  should 
1  be  blessing  my  fate,  and  looking  down  smiling  in  unutterable  bliss 
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on  her  father  and  them  all,  upon  my  home,  and  upon  the  recollection 
of  this  hour,  if  I  would  now  make  the  effort  to  turn  my  soul  from  tem- 
poral love  towards  God,  and  fix  every  thought  and  hope  upon  Him. 
I  heard  nothing  but  the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice  ;  I  felt  nothing  but 
pride  in  her  holiness.  I  cried, — Pray  that  my  life  may  be  spared ! 
I  felt  myself  becoming  weaker  every  moment ;  I  yet  struggled  against 
death  with  indescribable  anguish.  The  priest  then  prayed  that  grace 
might  be  vouchsafed  to  me,  to  detach  my  soul  from  life,  and  give  me 
a  foretaste  of  the  raptures  of  the  blessed  in  God*s  presence.  His  prayer 
filled  me  with  rage.  I  commanded  him  to  hold  his  peace.  I  inwardly 
abjured  all  happiness  but  that  of  seeing  again  my  husband,  of  staying 
among  my  children — my  own  beloved  ones,  in  the  home  that  I  had 
dwelt  in  peacefully  so  many  years  on  this  beauteous  earth  :  my 
thoughts  recoiled  with  abhorrence  from  any  other  images.  Weaker 
and  weaker  grew  my  breath  ;  I  strained  myself  to  support  it  by  force. 
The  priest  prayed  aloud  for  my  salvation.  I  cursed  his  prayer;  it 
seemed  to  hasten  the  approach  of  death.  I  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
out  of  my  sight.  I  implored  Heaven  with  the  utmost  vehemence  for 
life — life — life !  That  prayer  was  my  last  thought ;  and  a  deep  slum- 
ber, with  resistless  force,  bore  down  my  consciousness.  It  was  a  long, 
inexpressibly  delightful  repose  ;  no  longer  breathing,  yet  existing ; 
borne  swiftly  along  without  motion,  as  if  on  the  wings  of  light ;  no 
longer  thinking,  yet  comprehending  all  things  in  their  origin  and  action 
with  infinite  clearness.  I  felt  as  if  contemplating  the  earth,  with  her 
days  and  nights,  her  light  and  shade,  her  starry  firmament,  her  fresh 
verdure ;  the  busy  hum  of  life,  the  various  communities  of  being,  and 
the  connexion  of  nature  and  innocence  with  God,  as  a  glorious  retro- 
spect, full  of  heavenly  peace,  like  a  revelation  from  on  high  ;  thoughts 
no  longer  arose  singly,  in  slow  succession,  and  disturbed  by  impressions 
of  bodily  pain,  pleasure,  or  fear,  I  had  no  wish  to  return  to  the  past 

state  of  bondage ! And  now  arose  before  me  a  figure,  similar  to 

man,  but  far  loftier  and  nobler ;  such  mild  radiance  beamed  from  his 
form  and  countenance,  that,  compared  with  it,  the  sun*s  light  was  dim, 
and  the  moon's  seemed  but  a  dusky  shade.  His  eyes  turned  upon  me, 
full  of  the  piercing  severity  of  judgment.  Without  the  aid  of  speech, 
he  conveyed  his  meaning.  The  sentence  issued  forth — *  Thou  hast 
sued  for  life  with  the  prayer  which  gains  acceptance.      Live,  free  from 

death,  until *  Here  my  death-dream  dissolved  into  a  living  slumber. 

T  understood  not  the  close  of  the  sentence.  The  apparition  faded  from 
my  sight.  The  power  of  breathing  returned,  and  I  felt  the  weight  of 
earthly  existence  again  heaving  and  sinking  on  my  breast.  I  heard  a 
mufiled  earthly  sound  at  regular  intervals ;  around  me  were  gloomy 
damp  shades  ;  a  small  red  light  glimmered  above.  I  opened  my  eyes : 
I  recognized  the  lamp  of  our  family  vault  burning  above  me  as  I  lay 
in  a  coffin,  wrapped  in  my  shroud.  The  funeral -bell  was  pealing  over- 
head in  the  tower  for  me.  Again  I  lived !  Heavily  did  life  weigh 
upon  me  after  the  new  existence  1  had  just  tasted  ;  but  my  heart 
instantly  awoke  to  joyful  emotion,  at  being  restored  to  my  husband 
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and  my  children,  and  I  started  up  impatiently,  wishing  myself  out  of 
the  vault  to  meet  them.  The  doors  of  the  vault  and  those  of  the 
church  stood  wide  open :  an  unknown  power  drew  me  through  them, 
and  I  found  myself  standing  out  of  doors.  Around  me  far  and  wide 
lay  the  still  landscape  in  misty  moonlight.  The  knell  tolled  on,  and 
a  dark  procession,  surrounded  hy  torches,  slowly  approached.  Shud- 
dering inwardly,  as  1  doubted  what  this  might  be,  I  wished  to  see  who 
lay  on  the  bier :  at  once  I  stood  close  to  it.  The  bearers  set  it  down 
hastily,  and  fled  ;  the  attendants  cast  away  their  torches  and  fled  like- 
wise with  signs  of  terror.  My  presence  had  scattered  the  procession  in 
an  instant ;  I  stood  alone  by  the  bier.  I  tore  away  the  pall  that 
covered  it,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moonbeams  and  of  the  expiring 
torches  I  beheld  my  husband ! — his  corpse  was  before  me,  his  living 
wife !  I  threw  myself  on  the  coffin ;  I  pressed  my  breathing  lips,  my 
distracted  heart,  on  his  peaceful  countenance,  on  his  motionless  breast. 
O !  life— life— life ! 

"  The  rising  sun  now  lit  up  the  earth ;  the  larks  awaking  greeted 
each  other  in  song ;  the  dew  of  heaven  was  dropping  on  the  plants, 
which  raised  their  fragrant  heads  to  receive  it ;  every  living  thing  had 
kindred  to  meet.  I,  too,  had  children  and  grandchildren.  My  first 
thoughts  flew  to  my  child,  to  Pribislawa !  and  in  a  moment  I  stood  in 
her  room  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  She  lay,  clad  in  her  day-clothes, 
seeming  to  have  wept  herself  to  sleep ;  her  hands  folded  over  her  breast, 
in  the  same  attitude  in  which  she  used,  as  a  child,  to  fall  asleep  in  the 
midst  of  some  childish  sorrow.  But  her  face  glowed  not  as  then  ;  it 
was  wan  and  so  full  of  woe  that  it  cut  me  to  the  heart ;  and  her 
cheeks  bore  traces  of  tears.  Long  I  gazed  without  waking  her,  unwill- 
ing to  break  her  repose,  till  I  could  no  longer  bear  that  look  of  misery, 
and  her  dear  name  involuntarily  escaped  my  lips.  She  cried,  '  Mother !' 
without  unclosing  her  eyes,  and  fresh  tears  burst  forth.  Then  she  sat 
up — her  eyes  met  mine  with  a  bewildered  glare — and  she  awoke  com- 
pletely. I  stretched  out  my  arms  to  embrace  her;  but,  with  a  wild 
cry  of  terror,  she  sprang  off  the  bed,  and  rushed  from  the  room  along 
the  passage,  screaming  distractedly.  I  wished  to  follow  her  and  soothe 
her,  and  the  mysterious  power  carried  me  into  the  gallery  and  impelled 
me  after  her.  I  came  close  up,  and  clasped  her  in  my  arms.  Alas  ! 
she  sunk  from  my  embrace,  lifeless,  to  the  ground." — pp.  54,  55. 

'* She  was  dead  !  my  sweet  child,  Pribislawa  !     I,  her 

mother,  had  put  her  to  death  !  All  restless  cravings  for  my  children's 
society  now  ceased.  Where  my  soul  aspired  to  be,  thither,  alas  !  no 
impulse  could  carry  me.  Each  day  at  noon,  when  the  sun  stood  high, 
and  every  evening,  when  it  sunk  in  twilight,  the  bell  tolled  afresh,  and 
roused  me  from  a  heavy  fixed  stupor.  The  third  evening  it  sounded 
longer ;  its  boding  swell  rose  again  and  again  to  my  ears,  like  waves 
of  the  ocean  :  my  child  was  borne  to  the  grave.  At  midnight,  after  it 
had  ceased  pealing,  I  inwardly  wished  myself  in  the  chapel,  in  that 
vault  whence  T  had  so  lately  risen  ;  the  next  moment  I  stood  there, 
and  saw  them  reposing  by  each  other — my  husband  and  child — and 
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my  empty  coffin  was  between  them.  Therein  I  should,  by  God's 
appointment,  have  been  sleeping  ;  while  my  husband,  gloriOed  like  the 
celestial  being  I  had  beheld,  would  now  be  advancing  to  welcome  me 
in  those  heavenly  regions  whose  blessedness  I  knew :  there  we  should 
be,  at  first,  alone  together,  as  in  our  early  life  on  earth,  before  our 
children  had  here  blessed  us  ;  there  these  would  join  us  one  after  an- 
other, and  my  ancient  earthly  happiness  would  be  completely  renewed 
and  perfected  in  heaven,  there  to  increase  infinitely  through  the  lapse 
of  ages.  So  blessed  a  lot  I  had  flung  rebelliously  away !  I  sat  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  coffins.  I  gazed  with  inexhaustible  pleasure  on  the 
much-loved  features  of  my  lord,  on  the  sweet  face  of  my  child,  in  their 
peaceful  blessed  death-slumbers.  I  meditated  on  God's  decrees  with 
a  heart  torn  but  purified  by  grief.  Not  a  wish  turned  elsewhere ;  I 
felt  neither  the  pangs  of  hunger  nor  the  parchings  of  thirst ;  I  was  sub- 
ject to  no  bodily  want. 

*'  But  these  precious  forms  faded  away  fast — hat !  Deeper  each  day 
sank  the  hollow  eyes  and  wasted  cheeks,  till  one  morning,  as  a  sun- 
beam, coming  obliquely  through  the  narrow  Gothic  window,  showed 
them  to  me  again,  a  blueish  mist  appeared  quivering  on  their  lips,  and 
softly  veiling  their  features.  I  fell  on  my  knees.  I  followed  nature's 
hint,  to  part  from  them  now,  and  not  to  pry  into  what  she  would  con- 
ceal, retired  to  my  tower,  and  resolved  to  make  it  my  abiding-place 
until  the  fulfilment  of  ray  doom  should  release  me." — pp.  57 — 59. 

Such  is  her  fate,  to  witness  the  successive  rising  up  and 
withering  away  of  generation  after  generation ;  to  walk  the  earth 
without  interest  in  its  events  or  sympathy  from  its  inhabitants — 
her  spirit  no  longer  "  loth  to  leave  the  body  that  it  loved,*"  but 
linked  to  it  with  the  loathing  of  a  living  body  to  a  corpse,  such  is 
her  fate.  She  begins  like  Morris  in  that  admirable  though 
harrowing  scene  in  *•  Rob  Roy,""  or  like  Claudio  in  ''  Measure  (or 
Measure, '  thinking  that 

"  The  weariest  and  most  loathed  earthly  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury  or  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature  is  a  Paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death." 

She  ends  like  Constance  in  "  King  John/^  invoking  in  the  same 
spirit,  though  in  less  impassioned  terms,  death  as  ^^  amiable, 
lovely"*'  as  "  misery's  love,'  though  the  *'  hate  and  terror  to  pros- 
perity." She  is  to  be  freed  from  her  awful  doom  only  when  some 
one  of  her  descendants  shall  ^^  conquer  his  dread  of  the  judgment 
stricken ;  come  to  and  freely  clasp  me  to  his  heart,  and  bestow 
on  me  the  blessed  gift  of  death,  that  would  free  my  soul  from  its 
bodily  burden,  and  unite  me  to  my  lord  and  my  children." 

Bertha,  summoning  all  her  courage,  at  last  achieves  this  act 
of  piety,  finding  the  Whit^  Lady  in  one  of  the  neglected  apart- 
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nients  of  the  house,  embraces  her,  she  "  felt  a  gentle  unearthly 
breathing  upon  her  brow,  she  looked  up  in  search  of  the  motion, 
but  she  had  vanished  from  her  embrace,  she  did  not  see  her  die."*' 
The  moral  of  this  pretty  and  engaging  tale  is,  we  suppose,  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  repining  at  the  decrees  of  our  Creator, 
and  the  order  of  nature  established  by  Him.  But  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  White  Lady,  it  must  be  remembered  that  her  wish 
had  been,  not  for  bodily  life  with  the  appearance  of  a  spectre, 
which  made  her  the  terror  of  all  she  loved,  but  for  life  as  she 
had  always  known  and  enjoyed  it. 

One  remark  more.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  no  part  of  the 
agony  of  the  White  Lady  at  the  approach  of  death  proceeds 
from  sorrow  for  mortal  sins  and  infirmities,  and  the  dread  of 
their  punishment  i  Surely,  it  is  not  altogether  uncharacteristic 
of  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in  Germany,  that  in  this  as  in 
other  works  of  a  similarly  pure  and  high  tone,  no  question  seems 
to  be  raised  as  to  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and  the  certainty 
of  everlasting  happiness  seems  universally  assumed.  We  could 
not  suppress  this  remark,  but  it  is  not  made  in  any  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  work  before  us. 

We  have  said  so  much,  and  given  such  large  extracts  from  the 
first  of  these  two  tales,  because  it  is  far  less  generally  known  and 
appreciated  than  the  last.  Almost  all  our  readers  are  acquainted 
with  Undine,  the  most  beautiful,  graceful,  and  original  of  fairy 
tales,  or  rather  of  those  tales  of  that  twilight  time,  when  the 
legends  of  an  order  of  supernatural  beings,  holding  a  sort  of 
middle  station  between  angels  and  mortals,  are  blended  with  the 
romance  of  Christian  chivalry.  The  classical  reader  will  re- 
member VirgiFs  enchanting  description  of  the  nymphs  who 
listened  "  vitreis  sedilibus**'  to  the  lament  of  Aristaeus ;  and  the 
song  of  "  Sabrina  fair''  under  "  the  glassy  cool  translucent  wave," 
reminds  us  that  all  countries  have  turned  a  willing  ear  to  the 
pleasing  fiction,  that  *'  millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk "  the 
water  as  well  as  "  the  earth  unseen."  Undine  was  the  darling 
work  of  its  gifted  author,  whose  luxuriant  imagination  has  been 
more  fruitful  than  that  of  any  other  writer,  hving  or  dead,  in 
works  of  this  description.  Burton  in  his  book  of  rich,  curious, 
and  varied  learning.  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  devotes  one 
chapter  to  a  ^'  Digression  of  Spirits,"  as  a  cause  of  melancholy, 
and  having  observed  that  they  are  confined,  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, to  this  sublunar}'  worl<i,  and  can  work  no  further  than  the 
four  elements,  and  as  God  permits  them,  he  says,  "  Wherefore, 
of  these  sublunary  devils,  though  others  divide  them  otherwise, 
according  to  their  several  places  and  offices,  Psellus  makes  six 
kinds,  fiery,  aerial,  terrestrial,  watery,  and  subterranean  devils, 
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besides  these,  fairies,  satyrs,  nymphs,  &c.'"  lie  goes  on  to  say,  that 
^^  water-devils  are  those  naiades  or  water-nymphs,  which  have 
been  heretofore  conversant  about  waters  or  rivers.  The  water 
(as  Paracelsus  thinks)  is  their  chaoe^  wherein  they  live.  Some 
call  them  fairies^  and  say  that  Habundia  is  their  queen.  These 
cause  inundations,  many  times  shipwrecks,  and  deceive  men 
divers  ways,  as  Succubse,  or  otherwise,  appearing  most  part 
(saith  Trithemus)  in  women^s  shapes.  Paracelsus  hath  several 
stories  of  them  that  have  lived  and  been  married  to  mortal  men, 
and  so  continued  for  certain  years  with  them,  and  after,  upon 
some  dislike,  have  forsaken  them.  Such  a  one  as  Egeria,  with 
whom  Numa  was  so  familiar,  Diana,  Ceres,  &c.  Olaus  Magnus 
hath  a  long  narration  of  one  Hotherus,  a  king  of  Sweden,  that, 
having  lost  his  company  as  he  was  hunting  one  day,  met  with 
these  water  nymphs,  or  fairies,  and  was  feasted  by  them;  and 
Hector  Boethius,  of  Macbeth  and  Banco,  two  Scottish  lords, 
that,  as  they  were  wandering  in  woods,  had  their  fortunes  told 
them  by  three  strange  women.  To  these  heretofore  they  used 
to  sacrifice  by  that  uopojuavrEia,  or  divination  by  waters.'** 

The  Germans  delight  in  all  legends  of  these  water  fairies  (as 
it  seems  more  civil  to  call  them).  Everybody  knows  Ghethe's 
beautiful  ballad  of  "  The  Fisherman  C  but  not  every  one  is 
aware  that  it  has  a  peculiar  music  for  German  ears. 

Le  Motte  Fouqu^  sprung,  as  his  name  indicates,  from  a 
French  family;  one  of  those  whom  the  edict  of  Nantes  scat- 
tered over  Germany.  This  gentleman  has  combined,  no  uncom- 
mon event  in  Germany,  the  laurels  of  a  distinguished  military 
career  during  the  last  war,  with  those  of  a  no  less  distinguished 
literary  reputation  since  the  peace. 

Of  his  many  writings,  dramas  as  well  as  tales,  his  own  favour- 
ite production  ('' diese  Lieblingsgabe  meiner  Muse*'"*)  has  also 
been,  by  the  general  suffrage  of  Europe,  contrary  to  the  usual 
fate  of  authors,  proclaimed  his  best  work.  Undine  has  been 
translated  into  almost  every  modern  language,  but  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  into  none  so  successfully  as  that  which  is  now 
before  us.  The  vivid  picturesqueness  of  description  of  the  open- 
ing scene  of  the  fisherman's  hut, — the  strange,  yet  attractive, 
picture  of  the  giddy,  naughty,  wayward,  capricious,  self-loving 
Undine,  without  a  soul,  contrasted  with  the  calm,  pious,  consistent, 
constant,  self-denying  Undine  with  a  soul, — the  malicious  malig- 
nity of  her  unearthly  kinsman,  and  the  sufferings  which  her  love 
for  her  unworthy  husband  l)ring  upon  her,  from  the  period  of  their 

'  See  twelfth  volume  of  Fouqiie's  vrorkn,  small   8vo   edition.     His  own  criticism 
on  Undine. 
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departure  from  the  enchanted  forest  to  the  period  of  her  forced 
abandonment  of  him,  when  she  plmiges  into  the  Danube,  where 
her  sister  water-sprites 

"  Held  up  their  pearled  wrists,  and  took  her  in  *," — 

the  exquisite  pathos  of  the  scene  in  which  she  is  obliged  to 
deprive  her  faithless  husband  of  life,  and,  finally,  dissolves  into  a 
stream  that  encircles  his  grave,— all  this  is  so  admirably  pre- 
served in  the  translation,  that  the  reader  of  both  languages,  who 
had  first  read  the  English,  would  feel  but  little  addition  to  his 
pleasure  in  a  subsequent  perusal  of  the  German  Undine.  Nor 
must  we  forget  to  say,  that  the  drawings  which  illustrate  the 
translations,  though  few  in  number,  are  well  conceived  and  hap- 
pily executed. 

'  Com  us. 
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Art.  IV. — Lehrbuch  des  KirchenrechU  alter  chriMlichen  Confes- 
sionen^  von  Ferdinand  Walter.     Bonn,  1836. 

Jii8  EcclesicLsticum  Anglicanvm;  or^  the  Government  of  the  Church  of 
England exemplifiea^  by  Nathaniel  Highmore.  London,  1810. 

In  the  good  old  days,  when  tutors  played  at  cards  with  their 
pupils,  while  heads  of  houses  looked  to  the  security  of  the  govern- 
ment candidate ;  before  charges  of  Tractarianism  disturbed  the 
one,  or  imputations  of  Erastianism  disconcerted  the  other ;  while 
Benedictine  Fathers  might  still  be  had  for  the  asking  in  Pater- 
noster Row,  and  prebends  and  deaneries  in  Downing  Street; 
there  lived,  in  an  ancient  quadrangle  of  one  of  our  Universities,  a 
certain  antiquated  fellow,  whose  great  delight  was  in  showing 
strangers  the  wonders  of  his  coHege.  «  This  is  our  library,  gen- 
tlemen,^^  was  his  ordinary  commencement;  "here  you  will  find 
our  divinity — all  about  tithes.^'  The  age,  it  will  be  said,  has 
learnt  to  look  with  a  more  discriminating  eye  upon  the  shelves  of 
our  libraries.  We  rejoice  to  beUeve  it.  But  we  open  a  work 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  tolerably  well  done,  though 
unhappily  edited  by  a  low  dissenter — Mangnall^s  Questions ;  and 
in  a  pretty  fair  account  of  the  English  Constitution,  we  find  a 
misconception  to  match  that  of  our  ancient  fellow.  "  What  is  a 
Consistory  Court !  One  held  by  the  bishop  of  any  diocese,  in  his 
cathedral,  to  examine  wills  and  intestate  estates.^^  True,  the 
pupil  is  afterwards  informed  that  other  subjects  are  submitted  to 
this  tribunal,  but  the  purpose  of  its  establishment,  the  end  pro- 
posed by  the  Church  of  England,  is  asserted  to  have  been  the 
regulation  of  pecuniary  bequests.  The  care  and  vigilance  which 
was  bestowed  in  other  days  on  the  construction  of  these  cele- 
brated tribunals,  the  precautions  as  to  the  character  of  those  who 
should  practise  or  preside  in  them,  had  no  spiritual  object ;  the 
"  lame  and  impotent  conclusion^'*  was  but 

"  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer." 

Now,  we  affirm,  that  to  look  on  tithes  as  the  whole  purpose  of 
theology,  was  not  a  more  monstrous  proof  of  the  perverted  judg- 
ment of  the  age,  than  that  the  institution  of  courts  Christian 
should  have  been  esteemed  to  have  reference  to  an  end  so  worldly 
and  ignominious. 

We  would  fain  induce  men  to  form  a  more  worthy  notion  of 
their  purpose.    The  existence  of  courts  Christian  is,  in  truth,  the 
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natural  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  kingdom.  In 
this  kingdom,  the  bishops  of  the  Church  bear  rule.  To  decide 
who  are  and  who  are  not  Christians;  what  charges  brought 
against  individuals  interfere  with  their  title  to  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel ;  who  shall  teach,  and  in  what  manner ; — ^all  this  belongs 
to  their  authority  as  princes  in  the  Church  of  God.  For  it  must, 
of  course,  be  decided  by  some  one — these  points  cannot  be  left  to 
chance — will  not  decide  themselves;  to  refuse  them  arbitrari- 
ment  were  to  deny  that  there  is  any  Christian  polity  and  kingdom 
established  among  men.  No  doubt  this  is  denied  by  many  in  the 
present  day ;  religion  is  asserted  to  be  only  an  individual  con- 
cern, and  to  have  no  reference  to  our  collective  duties.  But  such 
an  cn'or  will  pass  away  in  time,  like  other  heresies,  because  those 
who  adopt  it  cannot  agree  among  themselves  what  to  substitute 
for  the  truth.     At  present,  indeed,  they  obey  the  Record  news- 

[)aper ;  but  other  Records  will  in  time  arise,  as  talent  and  vim- 
ence  multiply,  and  will  put  forward  their  concurrent  claims  to 
the  Papacy.  For  those  who  despise  the  divine  testimony  of  the 
Church,  appear  to  be  compelled,  by  some  inscrutable  law  of  God's 
providence,  to  submit  to  the  traditionary  dicta  of  some  self- 
constituted  impostor;  while  in  all  bodies  which  have  an  actual 
existence,  a  tangible  being,  some  kind  of  Church  power  is  pro- 
fessedly exercised :  it  is  administered  by  Lutheran  superintend- 
ents and  Presbyterian  elders,  as  well  as  by  the  successors  of  the 
apostles.  We  vindicate  only  for  the  bishops  a  power,  which 
must  be  vested  somewhere,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  ecclesias- 
tical  polity. 

Now  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  spiritual  power  is  a  spi- 
ritual court.  What  we  assert  for  the  bishop  is  a  lawful,  and  not 
an  arbitrary  power.  He  is  not  entrusted,  like  Tamerlane  or  Nadir 
Shah,  with  an  irresponsible  dominion.  His  authority  is  to  be 
exercised  according  to  certain  prescriptive  rules.  Quae  prsecepta 
patrum,  quae  leges,  juraque  servant.  There  are  ancient  and  mo- 
dern canons, — above  all,  there  is  the  standard  of  God'^s  word,  from 
which  he  may  not  digress.  And  the  security  against  such  error 
is  the  authorized  course  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  proceed. 
This  is  what  distinguishes  the  juridical  system  of  modem  Europe, 
from  such  despotic  power  as  was  wielded  in  former  times  by  the 
old  man  of  the  mountain.  Let  a  man  be  ever  so  plainly  guilty  of 
a  crime,  he  cannot  be  summoned  by  Queen  Victoria  into  her 
royal  presence,  and  then  and  there  receive  punishment  from  such 
hands  as  she  chooses  to  call  to  her  help.  Punishment  admits 
not  of  a  royal  road.  The  culprit  must  pass  through  the  usual 
course.  Lord  Denman,  or  some  judge  learned  in  the  law,  must 
pronounce  the  sentence.     The  sheriff  must  see  to  its  execution. 
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And  thus  are  avoided  those  acter  of  license  which  a  disregard  of 
the  august  solemnities  of  justice  would  infallibly  induce. 

Now  the  same  happens  with  the*  decisions  of  a  bishop.  His 
office,  as  a  governor  of  the  Church,  must  be  publicly  discharged. 
It  can  no  more  overflow  the  barriers  of  law  than  the  acts  of  the 
civil  judicature.  Even  the  Forum  Domesticum,  of  which  we 
hear  in  ancient  times,  had  its  rules  as  much  as  the  Forum  Pub- 
licum. It  was  a  kind  of  collegiate  visitation.  And  this  truth  is 
not  built  only  on  the  general  principles  of  equity,  it  is  expressly 
provided  by  the  122d  canon,  that  ^'  no  act  shall  be  sped  but  in 
open  court.'*^  '*  No  person  using  ecclesiastical  jurisoiction  shall 
speed  any  judicial  act,  either  of  contentious  or  voluntary  juris- 
diction, except  he  have,  the  raster  of  that  court  to  speed  the 
same,  under  pain  of  suspension  ipso/acta^  &c.'^  So  carefully  has 
the  law  provided  against  those  acts  of  irregular  power,  for  which 
men  sometimes  clamour. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  not  the  bishops  do  more  in 
their  courts!  For  certainly  Miss  . Mangnall  judged  according 
to  all  appearance,  when  she  said  that  their  tribunals  were  insti- 
tuted for  the  proving  of  wills.  This  object,  and  the  settlement 
of  matrimonial  differences,  is  the  main  object  regarded.  In  the 
formidable  Blue  Book,  published  by  order  of  Parliament,  Feb. 
27th,  1832,  the  very  heaioing  of  the  subjects  which  are  discussed 
is  symptomatic.  The  title  indicates  what  is  important  by  spe- 
cific notice;  what  is  accidental  is  included  under  an  et-cetera. 
The  nature  of  the  causes  we  are  told  is  either  *^  testamentary, 
matrimonial,  or  others.''^  We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  add  up 
the  cases  which,  in  thirty  years,  were  referred  to  the  delegates : 
sixty  were  testamentanr,  nineteen  matrimonial,  three  concerned 
church-rate,  two  faculties  for  pews,  one  tithe,  one  defamation. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  therefore,  than  that  as  those  who 
considered  tithes  the  sum  of  divinity,  took  but  a  worldly  view  of 
their  calling,  so  courts  in  which  notning  is  emergent  but  matters 
of  private  difference  must  be  regardless  of  public  duties.  Yet 
'*  the  English  system  of  Church  law,**"  says  Professor  Walter, 
"  through  its  close  connexion  with  the  civil  arrangements  of  that 
singular  land,  is  still,  in  form  at  least,  a  very  consistent  whole  '/^ 
And  again,  when  treating  especially  of  the  administration  of  dis- 
cipline, (ch^.  iii.)  "  In  England,"'  he  says,  "  the  old  mode  of 
proceeding  has  been  maintained  exactly ;  and  whoever  does  not 
obey  the  sentence  is  excommunicated '."'  And  when  speaking  of 
the  Church's  power  of  inflicting  punisliments,  he  adds,  that 
"  among  us"*'  (meaning  apparently  the  German  Romanists)  "  this 

»  Preface,  p.  4.  »  §  181. 
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exercise  of  Church  discipline  has  (^adually  become  obsolete.  The 
Church  has  indeed  in  itself  the  power  of  taking  cognizance  of 
offences  under  the  aspect  of  sins,  but  any  public  penance  is  most 
unusual.  And  the  civil  consequences  of  excommunication  have 
been  limited  or  taken  away  by  the  recent  system  of  legislation. 
In  Greece,  however,  the  Patriarch  has  still  the  power  of  impri- 
soning men  for  crimes,  or  of  sending  them  to  the  galleys,  and 
his  decisions  are  upheld  by  the  Porte.  In  Russia  also,  and  in 
England,  the  Church'*s  power  of  punishment  retains  part  of  its 
ancient  extent ;  and  in  the  latter  country,  excommunication 
entails  civil  penalties*.^ 

The  judgment,  then,  of  foreigners  who  look  merely  with  a 
scientific  eye  upon  our  frame  of  policy,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
its  materials  were  yet  sound,  and  its  organization  uninjured.  Why 
then  does  it  refuse  to  work  ?  What  gives  this  secular  character 
to  our  spiritual  courts !  Why  are  they  so  plainly  powerless  for 
religious  purposes  I  Why  does  it  never  enter  into  the  thought  of 
any  spiritual  ruler  to  effect  those  moral  reforms,  which  we  often 
hear  demanded. 

They  are  doubtless  sensible  that  the  acts  of  government  depend 
not  merely  on  the  letter  of  statutes,  but  likewise  on  the  unwritten 
law  of  opinion.  Under  an  absolute  sovereign  it  is  idle  to  challenge 
rights  which  find  no  favour  with  the  ruling  authority.  In  the 
days  of  Nero,  it  was  a  bad  prospect  to  go  to  law  with  the  master 
of  thirty  legions.  And  is  the  people  of  England  less  absolute  in 
its  power,  and  less  headstrong  in  its  passion  l  So  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty as  that  execrable  tyrant,  no  nation  probably  has  ever 
shown  itself  excepting  revolutionary  France ;  but  for  a  stubborn 
and  unbending  resolve  to  admit  neither  censure  of  his  ways,  nor 
restraint  to  his  wishes,  to  maintain  his  course,  and  put  a  good  face 
upon  his  resolutions,  John  Bull  is  not  behind  his  neighbours. 
Mr.  Walter  and  his  good  friends  at  Exeter  are  at  least  as 
difficult  to  convince  as  any  one  of  the  twelve  Caesars.  The 
obvious  tone  of  modem  society  is  to  cast  off  the  moral  restraints 
which  religious  laws  would  impose  upon  its  freedom.  The  idea 
of  enforcing  such  enactments  in  the  present  day  would  be  ab- 
solutely preposterous.  Nay,  so  violent  is  the  tide  which  sweeps 
the  other  way,  that  men  have  brought  themselves  to  agree  upon 
denying  that  Church  discipline  is  either  countenanced  by  God's 
word,  or  essential  for  men  s  safety.  Nothing  is  more  frequent 
than  to  hear  men  speak  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  pure 
Church,  and  yet  adnut  that  she  is  without  discipline.  Of  course 
we  are  aUve  to  the  grounds  of  palliation,  and  sensible  ot  the  evils 

*  §  183. 
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by  which  other  Churches  are  oppressed.  Yet  the  lack  of  discipline 
is  the  express  circumstance  for  which  St.  Paul  declared  that  the 
Church  at  Corinth  ought  to  be  humbled,  and  its  maintenance  is 
asserted  in  our  authorized  formularies,  to  be  one  of  the  three 
things  by  which  a  pure  Church  is  always  distinguished.  What  is 
the  conclusion,  then,  but  that  the  public  mind  is  so  resolute  in 
the  countenance  of  this  error,  that  men  find  it  easier  to  deny  than 
to  amend  it. 

In  truth,  any  man  who  attempted  to  enforce  our  rules  of 
Church  Discipline,  would  find  that  it  was  as  easy  to  introduce  the 
laws  of  Russia  or  Greece  as  to  execute  our  own.  ^*  Canst  thou 
draw  out  Leviathan  with  a  hook ;  or  bore  his  jaw  through  with  a 
thorn  ?  Will  he  make  supplications  unto  thee  ?  Will  he  speak 
soft  words  unto  thee !  Wilt  thou  play  with  him,  as  with  a  bird, 
or  wilt  thou  bind  him  for  thy  maidens  f  We  may  say  with  far 
more  truth  what  Mr.  Johnson  remarked  about  J  00  years  a^o ; 
'*to  speak  freely,  no  man  has  any  reason  to  hope  that  Cfhurch  Dis- 
cipline can  be  restored  in  such  an  age  as  this.  Instead  of  many 
other  reasons  I  will  give  this ; — ^viz.,  that  there  is  not  a  spirit  in 
the  English  people  to  put  the  penal  laws  against  vice  in  execu- 
tion. One  is  too  rich  to  be  prosecuted,  and  no  officers  dare  meddle 
with  him  ;  another  is  too  poor,  and  if  he  be  prosecuted,  he  will 
nm  away,  and  leave  his  family  to  the  parish  *.*" 

This  assertion  needs  no  other  proof  than  that  adduced  by  John- 
son; the  utter  failure,  namely,  of  what  men  called  the  Societies  for 
the  Reformation  of  Manners.  These  voluntary  institutions  en- 
deavoured to  perform  a  part  of  that  for  which  Church  Courts  had 
been  instituted,  just  as  temperance  societies  aim  at  a  measure  of 
that  self-denial,  which  is  contemplated  in  the  Church'^s  system  of 
fasting.  They  came  into  being  soon  after  the  revolution,  when  the 
power  of  courts  spiritual  was  finally  broken  by  the  Toleration 
Act.  The  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  had  availed  for  the 
prevention  of  vice  during  the  primacy  of  Laud,  and  had  been 
one  of  the  grand  causes  of  that  discontent  which  led  to  the  great 
rebellion,  never  regained  its  energy.  And  when  it  was  further 
enfeebled  at  the  revolution,  a  body  of  good  men,  anxious  to  stop 
the  prevalent  impiety,  and  finding  that  the  spiritual  courts  yielded 
them  no  succour,  determined  to  appeal  to  the  civil  power,  and  to 
establish  a  sort  of  censorship  of  manners  by  voluntary  combina- 
tion.    The  attempt  was  as  earnest  as  the  design  was  excellent. 

Their  first  scheme  is  detailed  in  an  interesting  volume  published 
in  1699.  Many  persons  of  station  and  influence  put  their  hands 
to  a  plan,  which  was  to  tend,  as  they  expressed  it,  towards  a 

*  Clergyman's  Vade  Mectim,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 
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national  reformation  of  manners.     The  signatures  of  twenty-four 
peel's,  and  nine  bishops,  are  appended  to  the  work  to  which  we  refer. 

*  -  In  letters  received  by  Archbishop  Sharp  from  men  of  note,  these 
Reformation  Societies  are  represented  as  the  last  effort  likely  to  be 
made  for  the  suppressing  of  vice  and  immorality^,** — "  The  archbishop 
says,  '  the  minds  of  men  in  many  places  are  eagerly  set  upon  them^'  '* 

But  we  learn  from  Johnson,  that  they  could  scarce  get  any  to 
inform  against  others,  except  they  could  be  promised  that  their 
names  should  be  concealed.  They  made  little  way  with  the 
public  therefore,  and  were  finally  absorbed  in  the  more  powerful 
vortex  of  Methodism.  The  result  of  a  considerable  inquiry  into 
their  history  is,  that  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  long-lived 
associations  of  this  kind,  existing  at  Lambeth,  was  finally  broken 
up,  when  the  majority  of  its  members  became  associated  with  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Wesley.  Nor  was  more  heard  of  such  societies 
till  the  well-known  attempt  to  revive  them  in  1787,  by  Wilber- 
force.  A  singular  statement  made  by  this  eminent  man  shows 
that  in  his  judgment,  and  in  that  of  Bishop  Porteus,  who  united 
in  his  attempt,  the  office  of  censor  had  been  formally  laid  down 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authority. 

"In  our  free  state/*  he  maintained,  **  it  is  peculiarly  needful  to  obtain 
these  ends,"  [the  reformation  of  manners,]  "  by  the  agency  of  some 
voluntary  association  ;  for  thus  only,  can  those  moral  principles  be 
guarded,  which  of  old  were  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
government.  It  thus  becomes  to  us,  like  the  ancient  censorship,  the 
guardian  of  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  people.  The  attorney- 
general,  or  secretary  of  state,  who  alone  in  our  country  can  be  thought 
at  all  to  fill  this  post,  are  too  much  cramped  by  their  political  relations 
to  discharge  its  duties  with  effect'.*' 

The  attempt  made  by  Wilberforce,  and  wannly  supported,  as 
Dr.  Hodgson*  tells  us,  by  Bishop  Porteus,  was  no  doubt  produc- 
tive of  much  temporary  good ;  but  it  failed  of  its  great  end,  of 
opposing  any  compulsory  bar  to  the  national  laxity.  One  thing, 
however,  these  societies  have  shown  plainly  enough,  that  those 
who  would  attempt  to  restore  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  must  do  so 
by  offering  it  to  those  who  accept,  not  by  imposing  it  on  those 
who  repudiate  its  authority. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  be  more  full  on  this  subject, 
because  unless  men  are  orepared  to  abandon,  with  a  good  grace, 
the  coercive  system  of  other  times,  they  will  never  consent  to  the 

^  Archbishop  Sharp's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  181.  *  lb  n   18*) 

'  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  i.  p.  132.  *  ^' 

'*  Hodgson's  Life  of  Bishop  Porteus,  p.  100. 
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sacrifices  which  such  a  change  implies ;  yet  till  this  is  done,  we 
can  hope  for  no  amendment.  The  underwood  cannot  shoot  up 
till  we  are  quit  of  the  seared  and  withered  boughs,  which  the  con- 
flagration of  the  forest  has  killed  without  consuming.  Now,  we 
beHeve  that  those  who  speak  most  of  Church  discipline  have  no 
thought  of  aiming  at  more  than  what  the  very  existence  of  a  Church 
involves — the  power,  namely,  of  internal  government  and  self- 
definition  ;  and  on  this  power  the  being  of  any  voluntary  society 
depends.  The  various  forms  of  physic^  nature  arie  bounded  by 
the  laws  of  natural  affinity,  which  unite  their  particles  into  such 
order  and  harmony  as  to  separate  each  of  them  from  all  other 
essences,  and  to  constitute  them  individual  wholes.  When  this 
principle  is  lacking,  as  in  sponges  and  polypes,  we  scarce  know  how 
to  class  them  in  the  ancient  creation.  Now  the  organization  of  a 
society  must,  in  like  manner,  be  fixed  by  some  definite  law,  which 
must  prescribe  to  it  limits  as  certain,  though  less  apparent,  asthose 
by  which  each  member  of  the  mighty  chain  of  creation  is  confined. 
The  failure  of  such  circumscribing  bounds  is  the  dissolution  of  the 
society.  It  answers  to  that  physical  death  by  which  the  portions 
of  a  living  creature  are  resolved  into  their  constituent  elements. 
Let  it  be  settled  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  peculiar  right 
to  those  advantages  which  the  Clubs  of  Odd  Fellows  have  hitherto 
assigned  to  their  own  members,  that  any  one  who  thought  or  called 
himself  a  member  had  as  good  a  claim  to  the  title  as  those  who 
had  been  formally  admitted,  that  he  might  as  justly  demand  a 
share  in  their  dividends,  and  could  not  be  excluded  from  their 
assemblages,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  society  would  be  termi- 
nated. 

Now  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  Church,  we  claim  for  her  a 
right  to  such  a  principle  of  limitation,  as  is  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  every  society.  And  we  maintain  it  to  be  neither  just 
nor  reasonable  that  those  who  assert  the  freedom  of  all  men,  and 
their  right  of  self-government,  who  deny  that  a  form  or  order  was 
bequeathed  by  Christ  to  mankind,  who  argue  that  religion  is  a 
mere  personal  concern,  to  be  carried  on  by  each  man  through  his 
individual  consciousness, — we  think  it  hard  that  those  who  speak 
thus  should  grudge  to  us  the  freedom  which  themselves  chal- 
lenge. If  they  are  allowed  to  remain  strangers  to  such  a 
society,  why  do  they  refuse  us  the  power  of  combining  in  it  ? 
Yet  this  is  in  reality  the  meaning  of  those  complaints  which  are 
uttered  by  low  or  no-Churchmen,  from  Dr.  Arnold  to  Dr.  Pye 
Smith.  Not  believing  that  there  is  a  community  with  the  right 
of  self-government,  they  quarrel  with  us  for  discerning  its  exist- 
ence. With  more  reason  might  they  except  against  those,  who, 
by  fettering  its  power  of  action,  have  obscured  those  lineaments 
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of  glory,  to  which  otherwise  they  could  scarcely  have  been  blind. 
For  if  the  Church  is  to  retain  any  principle  of  limitation,  that 
limitation  must  be  fixed  by  itself.  JDr.  Arnold  appears  to  have 
supposed  that  it  rested  with  the  Legislature  to  fix  it.  (We 
speak  from  someportions  only  of  his  works,  which  may  be  modified 
by  his  other  assertions.)  But  if  the  Church  Catholic  be  the  con- 
gregation of  those  faithful  men  who  were  originally  admitted  into 
the  Christian  fold  by  the  Apostles,  and  who  still  continue  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  grace  through  the  sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  what 
capacity  can  there  be  in  governments  to  decide  by  whom  these 
advantages  are  or  are  not  participated !  Now  that  this  is  the 
view  taken  of  the  Church  by  all  who  believe  in  the  existence  of 
such  a  body,  is  notorious.  And  if  there  be  nothing  immoral  in  the 
existence  of  such  a  society,  what  ground  has  any  government  for 
so  curtailing  the  liberty  of  its  subjects,  as  to  refuse  them  the  power 
of  combining  in  such  an  association.  Is  there  not  good  reason 
for  the  assertion  made  by  Bishop  Warburton,  "  that  every  kind 
of  society,  whatever  be  its  ends  or  means,  must  necessarily,  as  it 
is  a  society,  have  the  power  of  expulsion ;  a  power  inseparable 
from  its  essence,  which  consists  in  the  conformity  of  the  will  of 
each  natural  member  to  the  will  of  the  artificial  body,  which  society 
produces  ;  which  conformity  being  violated,  as  it  must  be  without 
the  expulsion  of  the  disturbers  of  it,  the  society  dissolves,  or  falls 
back  again  into  nothing ;  just  as  the  natural  body  would  do, 
should  not  nature,  whose  conduct  societies  in  this  case  imitate, 
evacuate  noxious  and  malignant  humours  '.^^ 

We  are  most  deeply  convinced  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
English  Church,  and  therefore  the  stability  and  life  of  the  English 
nation,  is  dependent  on  her  obtaining  this  power  of  displaying 
herself  as  a  substantive  essence,  without  which,  as  the  Bishop 
declares,  no  society  can  exist  among  men.  While  we  solemnly 
eschew  all  attempts  at  coercing  the  actions  of  other  associations, 
we  demand  loudly  such  freedom  for  our  own.  Is  the  Church  of 
England  a  society  or  no !  If  not,  what  mean  our  laws  and 
canons?  why  do  we  talk  of  schism  or  heresy!  what  mockery 
to  profess  that  the  ministration  of  certain  simple  elements  of 
nature  are  more  efficacious  through  the  services  of  her  appointed 
officers  ?  But  if  she  be  a  society^  what  does  the  very  word  imply, 
but  that  some  of  the  family  of  mankind  are  associated  in  what 
secures  to  them  specific  advantages  ?  Is  not  some  principle  of 
discrimination,  therefore,  essential  to  its  nature!  Is  not  such 
principle  plainly  recognised  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth !  Was  it 
ever  heard  before,   since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  that  there 

'  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  i.  §  5. 
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should  be  persons,  who  neither  knew  themselves,  nor  respecting 
whom  any  other  could  affirm,  whether  they  were  Christians  or  no? 
Is  it  thus  that  the  Apostles  speak  of  that  royal  household,  over 
which  they  were  called  to  rule  !  Was  the  delivery  of  the 
keys  so  unmeaning?  or  has  lapse  of  time  so  invalidated  their 
use! 

This  is  the  grand  consideration  on  which  the  charge  of  a  lack  of 
reality  against  the  Church  of  England  is  grounded.  And  with 
every  wish  to  silence  those  unmeaning  and  unthankful  murmurs, 
which  would  turn  men  towards  other  communities  from  their  true 
mother,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  charge  is  in  a  measure  well 
founded.  Strangely  enough,  it  is  often  said  by  those  who  make  it, 
that  the  Churcn's  rules  have  never  been  obeyed  since  the  reforma- 
tion ;  that  they  are  a  good  system  on  paper,  but  not  reducible  to 
practice.  This  we  totally  deny.  In  the  time  of  Laud,  Church  dis- 
cipUne  was  probably  more  rigidly  enforced  in  England  than  in  any 
country  in  Europe.  The  very  circumstance  which  places  us  at 
such  disadvantage  at  this  day,  when  compared  with  the  churches  of 
France  or  Belgium,  is  that  we  have  in  form  kept  to  that  strictness 
of  system  which  they  have  openly  abjured.  While  our  Church 
courts  still  profess  to  coerce  tne  whole  nation ;  those  of  the  con- 
tinent have  shaken  off  the  incumbrance  of  this  dangerous  power. 
The  growing  crustaceum  must  free  itself  from  the  shell  which  has 
been  its  instrument  of  warfare,  before  it  can  expand  to  the  natural 
dimensions  of  its  ripening  nature.  What  can  present  a  more  per- 
fect anomaly  than  our  actual  position  \  Bomanizers  and  Protest- 
antizers  are  alike  crying  out  that  the  Church 's  declarations  are  not 
borne  out  in  action.  The  complaint  of  the  first  is,  that  according 
to  our  system,  men  may  be  Churchmen — that  of  the  second,  that 
they  are  taught  to  expect  salvation — without  obedience.  Is  there 
not  some  truth  in  the  charge?  Is  Sir  William  Dunbar,  for  example, 
a  Churchman  or  no  ?  If  he  is,  what  is  meant  by  our  being  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  Scotland  ?  if  not,  why  is  no  penalty 
affixed  to  those  who  fraternize  with  him  at  home  ?  It  is  understood 
that  some  bishops  would  refuse  him  permission  to  officiate  in  their 
dioceses ;  while  some,  on  the  other  hand,  might  permit  it.  This 
is  the  charge  brought  against  us  by  Bomanizers.  On  the  other 
hand.  Dissenters  are  daily  publishing  tracts  in  which  they  object, 
that  we  declare  all  those  wnose  bodies  are  brought  to  our  church- 
yards to  be  sure  of  salvation.  We  quote  from  the  last  paper  of 
the  kind  which  has  come  in  our  way — a  broadsheet  put  out  by  a 
low  and  ignorant  schismatic,  who  however  expresses  the  common 
feelings  of  his  class.  One  of  Thomas  Gosling^s  reasons  for  being 
a  Churchman  is,  "  because  1  seem  sure  of  going  to  heaven  if  I  die 
a  Churchman.     I  went  to  the  funeral  of  poor  Dick  Guzzle,  who 
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lived  with  another  man'^s  wife,  and  was  neither  very  sober,  nor 
honest,  and  I  heard  the  vicar  say^  '  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased 
God  of  his  great'  mercy  to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  -of  our  dear 
brother  here  departed,  &c.  I  thought — ^well,  if  poor  Dick^s  safe, 
I  need  not  be  afraid,  for  I  am  sure  he  was  a  bad  one.'*^ 

Now  to  this  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  it  is  never  impossible 
that  on  their  death-bed  men  may  repent,  and  that  charitable  hope 
cannot  be  unsuitable ;  but  what  answ^  can  we  allege  to  practical 
men  when  they  see  that  this  hope  is  expressed  in  a  manner  not  less 
contrary  to  our  own  laws,  than  to  their  natural  prejudices ;  m  a 
manner  as  calculated  to  mislead  the  guilty,  as  to  disgust  the  up- 
right. For  ar«  there  not  canons  by  which  such  offenders  are 
plainly  sentenced  to  excommunication  I  and  is  not  the  use  of  the 
funeral  service  over  persons  excommunicated  expressly  forbidden! 
^Vhat  answer  then  can  we  make  to  those,  who  except  that  our 
usage  is  de  facto  prejudicial,  when  we  know  that  dejure  it  is  really 
inhibited ! 

Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  young  man,  of  ardent  mind,  of  self- 
denying  habits,  obedient  himself  to  the  Ghurch^'s  laws,  fully  satis- 
^  iied  that  she  is  Christ^  earthly  kingdom,  desirous  to  devote  his 
life  to  her  edification  and  service,  to  whom  ttie  care  of  a  parish  is 
allotted.  Being  charged  with  the  cure  of  all  the  souls  therein,  he 
looks  on  his  first  arrival  at  the  specimen  afforded  him  in  the  parish 
church.  He  soon  finds  that  the  places  of  many  parishioners  are 
never  occupied ;  he  seeks,  it  may  be,  their  dwellings.  The  usual 
antagonists  await  him — the  world,  the  flesh,  the  devil ;  these  are 
too  powerful  for  his  exhortations.  He  is  told,  probably,  (we 
speak  from  experience,)  '  I  shall  come  to  church  when  I  please.^ 
Meanwhile,  some  of  those  wh»iplainly  tefusjsd  his  invitations,  or 
perhaps  openly  denied  the  name  of  his  Master,  are  summoned 
hastily  to  that  bar  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  He  grieves  to 
think  that  men  should  pass  so  unprepared  to  such,  a  fearful  audit; 
but  his  sorrow  is  broken  in  upon  by  the  summons  to  declare  that 
the  open  adulterer  ot  professed  Atheist  is  a  dear  brother,  whom 
God  of  His  great  mei^y  has  been  pleased  to  take  to  Himself. 

But  it  may  be  said,  is  he  compelled  to  such  a  crime  ?  Ought  he 
not,  for  example,  to  present  the  guilty  party  I  and  is  it  not,  there- 
fore, his  own  neglect  by  which  he  is  embanassed  1  Let  us  consider 
this  statement.  .The  113th  canon  certainly  provider  that  ''  every 
parsoti,  vicar,  or  curate*  may  present  crimes  to  the  Ordinary.'' 

iy  do  not  the  clergy  acquit  themselves  of  this  dut/? 

Trie  objections  appear  to  be  twofold — some  legal,  the  others 
practical.  The  legal  difficulties  are  so  great,  that  few  crimes  are 
reccjit  and  notorious  enough,  and  'few  clergymen  430  wealtliy  and 
energetic,  as  to  make  it  pr)8sible  that  a  guilty  party  could  be  sen- 
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tenoed  to  public  excommunication.  Besides,  it  is  doubtless  felt, 
that  justice  loses  her  character  unless  she  is  impartial  in  her 
vengeance.  There  seems  an  unfaimess  in  punishing  the  fiftieth 
ofTender,  when  the  previous  forty-nine  who  are  equally  guilty 

Deseruit  pede  Pcena  claudo. 

We  have  no  time,  however,  at  present  tio  enumerate  the  legal 
impediments  which  have  been  heaped  by  the  civil  government  in 
the  way  of  ecclesiastical  censures ;  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  may  find  a  full  account  of  them  in  the  recent  work 
of  Archdeacon  Robert  Wilberforce  on  Church  Courts  and  Church 
Discipline.  In  particular,  he  has  pointed  out  the  effect  of  the  Act 
of  1788,  which  has  not,  we  believe,  been  elsewhere  noticed.  We 
pass,  Iben,  to  the  practical  difficulties  by  which  this  subject  is  em- 
barrassed ;  and  these  arise  from  the  nature  of  Church  censures, 
and  ftovcL  the  hands  by  which  they  are  administered. 

What  is  needed  is  the  power  of  declaring  who  ai'e,  and  who  are 
not.  Churchmen :  we  ask  for  no  primitive  censures,  we  do  not 
wish  to  enforce  morality  or  religion,  but  we  desire  that  self-defining 
power,  which  we  have  stated  to  be  essential  to  the  existence  of 
every  society.  Now,  for  the  exercise  of  this  power,  our  Church 
courts  and  Church  censures  have  a  natural  inaptitude.  They  were 
never  constructed  for  such  a  purpose ;  and  to  attempt  it  by  these 
means^  would  be  as  preposterous  as  to  send  for  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  a  troop  of  hoi*se,  because  the  Prince  of  Wales  refused 
to  Team  his  letters ;  or  as  if  the  serjeant-at-arms  were  substituted 
for  Lady  Littelt6n,  whenever  the  Princess  Alice  was  visited  by  a 
fit  of  perverseneas.  For  what  is  the  nature  of  these  courts,  and 
what  are  their  w^pons  ?  The  laws  by  which  they  proceed  were 
drawn  up  when  no  man  could  be  an  English  citizen  without  being 
a  communicant  in  the  English  Church,  and  while  the  ears  and 
purses  of  heretics  were  in  equal  danger.  The  canons  by  which 
Mr.  Escott  was  suspended  the  othei'  day,  were  passed  in  i  603,  and 
no  additions  have  since  been  made  to  our  laV^  ecclesiastical.  A  sort 
oi  fence,  indeed,  has  been  raised  against  them  by  the  civil  power : 
like  Westminster  Abbey  they  have  been  built  about  by  the  edi- 
fices of  modem  jurisplhidence ;  but  such  as'  they  were  they  con- 
tinue, and  no  new  erections  deface  their  antique  strength :  and 
to  this  day,  their  natural  weapons  are  costs  and  impnsonment. 
The  party  thinks,  perhaps,  ttiat  he  has  escaped  with  a  small 
punishment,  when  he  has  been  suspended  for  a  fortnight  ab  inpressu 
^cclesice^  but  he  finds  that  herein  is  involved  an  expense  of  200^. 
in  the  shape  of  costs. 

Now,  we  fear  that  it  is  impossible  so  to  dispossess  men  of  their 
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ancient  prejudices,  as  to  convert  such  formidable  instruments  of 
coercion  into  friendly  monitors  of  spiritual  good. 

Nads  in  usum  Isetitiae  scyphis, 
Pugnare  Thracam  est : 

And  we  fear  that  there  will  ever  be  the  same  feeling  in  our 
people,  when  it  is  attempted  to  use  coercive  courts  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  self-definition.  When  you  draw  your  sword,  men  will 
not  be  persuaded  that  it  is  merely  to  carve  your  dinner.  To  build 
a  ship  at  Liverpool  with  all  the  machinery  of  a  slave-trader ;  to 
put  on  board  iron  chains,  to  pierce  the  hatches  with  gratine, 
would  be  thought  evidence  enough  of  an  intention  to  engage  m 
that  hateful  traffic  :  and  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  the  people  of 
England  that  you  do  not  aim  at  enforcing  obedience  to  your 
laws,  when  you  talk  of  an  appeal  to  those  venerable  seats  of  law, 
wliich  are  now  swayed  by  tne  mild  rule  of  Sir  Herbert  Jenner 
Fust. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying 
out  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  The  people  will  not  hear  of 
it.  We  have  watched  its  eflect  upon  respectable  men  of  the 
upper  classes — upon  such  parties  as  Sidney  Smith  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  Foolometers.  It  was  instructive  to  see  the  sudden 
start  which  they  gave,  the  very  instant  that  the  subject  was  men- 
tioned. It  was  as  sure  to  infect  them  with  the  idea  of  a  white 
sheet,  dishevelled  hair,  naked  feet,  and  a  burning  taper,  as  the 
mention  of  Popery  to  suggest  the  fear  of  fagots  and  Smithfield 
to  a  regular  Exeter-Hallite.  To  attempt  to  efiect  our  purpose 
through  an  instrument  so  signallv  unsuited  to  its  purpose  is  mani- 
festly hopeless.  The  fact  mentioned  by  Professor  Walter,  that 
our  canon  law  miuntains  all  the  features  of  ancient  austerity,  and 
that  in  England  only  of  European  kingdoms,  excepting  Russia  and 
Turkey,  (perhaps  he  might  have  added  Sweden,)  ai*e  such  laws  in 
existence,  is  the  very  reason  why  those  milder  offices  of  which  we 
stand  in  need  must  be  effected  by  other  methods.  The  animal 
having  once  felt  the  spur,  will  never  be  at  ease,  so  long  as  its 
rider'^s  heel  is  armed  with  similar  instruments  of  torture.  And  it 
were  needless  to  caution  mankind  against  being  '^  like  horse  and 
mule,  which  have  no  understanding ;  ^  if  there  were  not  the  same 
propensity  to  blind  alarm  and  wilful  resistance.  Nay,  we  doubt 
not  that  our  express  disclaimer  will  be  so  far  from  correcting  this 
feeling,  that  even  of  those  who  open  these  pages,  many  will  go 
away  with  the  feeling,  that  somehow  or  another  we  aim  at  re- 
stonng  the  ancient  rule  of  an  unpitying  severity. 

But  we  must  pass  now  to  the  other  difficulty,  by  which  the  use 
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of  Church  courts  is  practically  encumbered — we  mean  the  hands 
into  which  they  have  fallen.  To  deny  to  our  ecclesiastical  judges 
the  praise  of  learning,  ability,  and  good  feeling,  would  be  the  height 
of  injustice.  But  they  are  ignorant  of  the  real  dignity  of  their 
office.  Explain  to  them  the  sacred  character  of  theur  csJling,  and 
they  would  be  as  much  surprised  as  the  good  man  who  heard,  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life.  There 
could  not  be  a  more  singular  mstance  of  this,  than  the  nar- 
rative for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Highmore,  author  of 
the  curious  volume  entitled  Jus  Ecclesiasticum.  Dr.  Highmore, 
after  taking  Deacon^s  orders,  was  recommended  by  Bishop  Halifax, 
now  chiefly  known  as  the  editor  of  Butler^s  Analogy,  but  distin- 
guished in  his  day  as  a  learned  civilian,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  ecclesiastical  law.  His  eleven  years  of  academical  study 
were  ended  by  his  taking  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  after  per- 
forming the  exercises,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Professor 
Jowitt,  in  a  most  creditable  manner.  He  next  presented  himself 
to  Sir  W.  Wynne,  the  dean  of  the  arches,  and  craved  admission 
into  the  college  of  doctors  of  civil  law,  who,  having  been  incorpo- 
rated by  royal  charter  in  the  year  1 768,  have  the  exclusive  right 
of  practising  in  the  archbishop^s  courts.  He  had  obtained  the 
archbishop''s  Jiat  or  order,  which  the  dean  of  the  arches  is  com- 
pelled to  obey,  when  he  was  suddenly  stopped  by  an  unexpected 
objection.  ^'  Sir  William  was  pleased  to  inform  me  that  I  could 
not  be  admitted,  it  having  been  intimated  to  him,  that  I  had  for- 
merly taken  the  order  of  a  deacon,  and  my  admission  being  con- 
sequently forbidden  by  the  canons  of  the  Church  '.'^  This  objec- 
tion was  afterwards  repeated  by  Sir  William  Scott,  and  the 
archbishop  was  induced  in  consequence  to  withdraw  hia  Jiat. 

Now  what  was  the  principle  involved  in  this  objection  i  It  was 
afterwards  virtually  withdrawn ;  for  when  proof  was  required,  no 
canon  of  course  could  be  brought  forward ;  but  men  of  such  ability 
and  learning  would  not  have  hazarded  such  an  assertion  in  the 
dark.  They  must,  no  doubt,  have  referred  to  canon  76.  *'  Minis- 
ters at  no  time  to  desert  their  calling.  No  man  being  admitted 
a  deacon  or  minister,  shall  from  thenceforth  voluntarily  relinquish 
the  same,  nor  afterwards  use  himself  in  the  course  of  his  life  as  a 
la^^man,  upon  pain  of  excommunication.'*^  To  this  canon,  Dr. 
Highmore^s  admission  into  their  college  must  have  appeared  to 
them  opposed.  Now  it  is  true,  as  is  shown  in  the  work  before  us, 
with  no  inconsiderable  learning,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry 
III.  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  plead  causes  in  the  courts  of 
common  law.     "  Nee  advocati  sint  clerici  vel  sacerdotes  in  foro 

*  Jus  Eccles.  p.  3. 
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8cculari ;  nisi  vel  proprias  causas, vel  miscrabiliuin  pcrsonarum  pro- 
sequantur '.'*''  But  it  is  not  less  true  that  this  prohibition  was 
confined  to  the  courts  of  common  law ;  and  so  far  were  the  clergy 
from  being  excluded  from  the  practice  of  the  civil  law,  that  no 
other  parties  were  permitted  to  partake  it.  It  was  only  in  the 
i37th  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  doctors  of  law  were  released  from 
the  obligation  of  celibacy,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sary for  those  who  discharged  what  was  plainhr  an  ecclesiastical 
office ;  and  by  the  act  of  the  21st  Henry  VIII.,  confirmed  as 
lately  as  the  6th  of  Anne,  to  be  an  advocate  in  a  spiritual  court 
was  made  an  exemption  from  residence  on  an  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice. What  singular  view  of  things,  then,  could  have  persuaded 
these  learned  doctors,  that  the  clergy  were  excluded  by  canon 
from  that  which  was  so  plainly  supposed  to  pertain  to  them,  that^ 
saving  by  permission,  no  others  were  admitted  to  partake  it! 
What  is  this  but  the  well-known  decision — 

That  whenever  the  nose  put  her  spectacles  on, 
By  daylight  or  candlelight,  eyes  should  be  shut? 

Certainly  these  grave  signors  must  have  shut  both  eyes  and 
ears  before  they  ventured  upon  such  a  monstrous  mis-statement. 
Considering  the  usual  accuracy  of  Sir  William  Scott,  a  man  not 
often  caught  napping,  we  do  not  wonder  at  his  being  startled  at 
the  objection  which  was  pressed  upon  him  by  Dr.  Highmore  :  "  If 
it  be  contrary  to  the  canon  that  clergymen  should  practise  in  the 
civil  courts,  how  comes  it,  Sir  WiUiam,  that  they  can  be  judges 
then  V  Now,  not  only  are  clergymen  chancellors,  as  at  present  in 
Chester  and  Winchester,  and  other  dioceses;,  but  ecclesiastical 
judges,  according  to  Bishop  Gibson  %  are  only  delegates  of  the 
bishops  for  whom  they  officiate.  The  answer  given  is  recorded 
to  have  been,  ^^It  is  very  true.  Sir ;  the  fact  is  as  you  have  stated 
it,  and  toe  think  it  a  great  grievance*.^'' 

We  come  back,  then,  to  the  question,  What  could  have  blinded 
these  wise  men  to  the  obvious  untenableness  of  their  objection ! 
They  were  manifestly  ignorant  of  the  real  offices  of  a  spiritual 
court.  They  thought,  as  nine-tenths  of  mankind  would  think, 
tliat  it  clearly  was  not  a  fit  place  for  the  exercise  of  a  priesfs 
office.  What  could  be  more  unsuitable,  men  will  say,  than  that 
A  person  who  has  vowed  at  ordination  to  employ  his  life  in  God'*s 
service,  should  give  himself  up  to  arguing  testamentary  causes  for 
gain.  We  admit  it ;  but  we  assert,  that  the  nature  and  objects 
of  courts  spiritual  are  equally  mistaken  by  those  who  think  such 

*  Jus  Ecclesiasticuni,  p.  86.  *  Gibson's  Codex,  Preface,  p.  xxii. 

"^  Jus  Ecdes.  p.  5. 
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pecuniary  interests  to  be  their  highest  work  and  main  object. 
And  we  think,  that  judges  who  are  so  little  conversant  with  the 
nature  of  their  functions,  cannot  do  justice  to  an  office  of  which 
they  know  nothing,  and  to  an  object  in  the  importance  of  which 
they  have  no  belief.  The  college  tutor  who  frankly  told  his 
pupils  that  he  should  not  lecture  on  fluxions,  because,  to  say  the 
truth,  he  did  not  believe  in  them,  could  not  be  looked  to  with 
much  reason  for  assistance  in  that  intricate  branch  of  thought;  and 
with  what  hope  can  the  clergy  refer  spiritual  cases  to  a  class  of 
judges,  who  profess  to  disl]^lieve  that  they  have  any  spiritual 
power? 

This  consideration  is  the  more  important,  because  the  absence 
of  a  jury  renders  the  influence  of  a  spiritual  judge  the  more 
important.  Seldom,  indeed,  can  it  be  possible  to  obtain  justice 
against  the  will  of  those  by  whom  it  is  administered.  Even  in 
the  more  equal  arena  of  the  secular  bar,  it  was  deemed  no  un- 
natural thing  for  the  antagonist  of  Erskine  to  allude  to  the  singular 
difliculty  under  which  he  laboured,  because  his  rival  was  known 
to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  bench.  Lord  Brougham  records  how 
Mr.  Law  (afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough),  turning  from  his 
formidable  opponent  to  Lord  Kenyon,  exclaimed, 

.  .  .  non  rae  tua  fervida  terrent 

Dicta,  ferox :  Di  me  terrent  et  Jupiter  hostis. 

What  chance,  then,  has  an  unknown  curate,  who  undertakes  to 
force  a  perception  of  their  spiritual  office  upon  the  collective 
body  of  our  ecclesiastical  judges?  There  are  parts  of  Wales 
where  no  one  of  English  origin  would  venture  to  plead  his  cause 
before  a  Welsh  jury.  And  Dr.  Highmore'*s  treatment  ^for  the 
poor  man  appears  to  have  been  entirely  mined)  may  instruct 
those  who  have  to  submit  themselves  to  the  ordeal  of  Doctors'* 
Commons,  that  Cambrian  prejudices  are  not  without  parallel. 
There  is  a  strange  system,  however,  of  retribution  in  the  dealings 
of  Providence ;  and  the  Doctor,  like  another  Dido,  has  found  an 
avenger,  whom  he  could  as  little  have  foreseen,  as  the  Tyrian 
Queen  the  presaged  conqueror  of  Cannse.  For  several  sessions  of 
Parliament,  such  modifications  of  our  courts  have  been  proposed 
as  might  sanre  them  from  positive  destruction.  Their  present 
embarrassed  state  of  action  must  lead^  it  was  felt,  to  total  dissolu- 
tion. But  those  who  reckoned  upon  such  ameliorations  found 
that  they  could  not  thus  steal  a  march  upon  their  enemies.  The 
obvious  policy  of  the  practitioners  in  Doctors'  Commons  was  to 
draw  all  the  business  of  the  country  into  one  or  two  centres ;  to 
concentrate  in  London,  and  possibly  in  York,  all  the  testa- 
mentary business  of  the  country.     If  this  object  could  be  effected, 
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they  were  willing  enough  to  co-operate  in  the  extinction  of  those 
peculiar  jurisdi^ions,  the  evil  whereof  had  long  been  admitted. 
But  here  they  were  met  by  the  local  attomies,  who  are  not  with- 
out their  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  amalgama- 
tion of  all  that  lucrative  business,  which  had  formerly  been  spread 
over  the  whole  country,  was  loudly  condemned.  And,  in  this  case, 
the  public  convenience  was  attended  to,  because  so  serious  an 
injury  to  suitors  would  also  be  prejudicial  to  the  conservative 
interest  in  our  cathedral  towns.  So  soon  then  as  the  prac- 
titioners in  Doctors^  Commons  found  the  diocesan  courts  too  firm 
to  be  destroyed,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  very  surprising  if  they  some- 
what abated  in  their  antipathy  to  peculiar  juris<uctions.  The 
multiplicity  of  jurisdictions,  so  long  as  the  old  system  lasted,  was 
the  source  of  a  large  part  of  the  metropolitan  business ;  for  any 
one  who  left  goods  ot  a  certain  amount  (bona  rwtahilia)  in  two 
districts,  imposed  on  his  executor  the  necessity  of  proving  his  will 
in  the  central  courts. 

Thus,  between  the  conflicting  tides  of  private  feeling,  has  the 
cause  of  public  reform  been  left  in  abeyance.  Meanwhile,  amidst 
these  moves  and  counter-moves,  as  men  were  driven  hither 
and  thither  by  the  various  impulses  of  interest  and  public  spirit, 
the  real  enemy  has  arisen,  by  whom  Dr.  Highmore,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  will  be  ultimately  avenged.  The  radical  party  has 
begun  to  denounce  the  court  of  Doctors^  Commons  as  a  cor- 
rupt relic  of  a  by-gone  age.  They  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  re- 
taining spiritual  courts  at  all !  We  should  like  to  hear  what 
answer  Sir  William  Scott  could  have  returned  them.  Feli- 
citous as  he  was  in  the  adjustment  of  apt  expressions,  we 
imagine  that  he  would  have  found  it  hard  to  satisfy  a  liberal 
majority  why  a  set  of  courts  should  be  maintained,  and  why  laws 
and  maxims  should  be  perpetuated,  all  of  which  pertain  to  prin- 
ciples long  since  abandoned,  and  of  which  the  very  nature  and 
purpose  is  forgotten.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  loss  which 
the  Church  would  suffer  by  the  demolition  of  these  courts.  We 
see  a  positive  and  immediate  diminution  in  that  influence  which 
she  exercises  over  some  important  bodies  of  men.  The  bishops 
would  no  longer  dispose  of  such  offices  as  engage  young  men  of 
talent  in  the  study  of  her  constitution  and  laws.  Such  promising 
canonists  as  Messrs.  Hope,  Phillimore,  and  Harding,  would  have 
no  professional  calls  to  pursue  subjects  on  which,  m  time,  they 
will  instruct  their  seniors.  Yet  sooner  than  that  the  Church 
courts  should  continue  to  present  that  glaring  anomaly  which 
they  now  exhibit, — ^to  promise  law,  and  practise  injustice, — ^to  be 
more  conformed  than  any  judicatures  in  Europe  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  ancient  tribunals,  and  to  inherit  less  of  their  spirit 
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than  can  be  found  throughout  the  old  world, — to  be  mediseval  in 
phrase,  and  latitudinarian  in  sentiment; — sooner  than  see  such 
things  longer  enacted,  we  would  join  with  their  opponents  to 
destroy  them. 

But  we  are  far  from  thinking  the  evil  so  incurable,  or  that 
progress  towards  a  healthier  state  of  things  is  hopeless.  The 
present  ecclesiastical  courts,  indeed,  we  see  Uttle  hopes  of  render- 
ing serviceable  to  the  Church,  chiefly  because  their  improvement 
could  only  be  effected  through  parliamentary  enactments;  for 
the  main  hindrance  to  their  usefulness  arises  from  the  parlia- 
mentary limitations  of  their  power :  and  we  wholly  despair  of 
seeing  any  great  service  done  to  the  Church  by  resolutions  of  the 
imperial  legislature — Non  tali  auxilio.  But  if  something  more 
satisfactory  could  be  found  in  another  quarter,  we  should  not  be 
unwilling  to  leave  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  their  present  con- 
dition, and  to  lend  them  such  aid  as  the  Church  can  always  give 
to  those  who  defend  existing  institutions. 

But  this  is  on  condition  tnat  there  can  be  found  some  remedial 
principle  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  at  present  afflicts  us. 
And  such  remedies  have  often  been  suggested.  The  expedient 
recommended  a  century  ago  by  Bishop  Gibson,  was  to  separate 
the  offices  of  vicar-general  and  official  principal,  at  present  united 
in  most  chancellors  of  dioceses,  and  to  assign  to  the  latter  what 
was  secular,  to  the  former  what  was  properly  spiritual,  in  ecclesi- 
astical discipline.  The  latter  office  would  then  be  properly  filled 
by  a  layman,  whereas  the  former  ought  always  to  be  committed 
to  a  priest.  "  It  is  evidently  desirable,""  he  says,  "  on  many 
accounts,  (whatever  shall  become  of  the  place  of  official,)  that  the 
office  of  vicar-general  was  always  vested  in  the  hands  of  some 
grave  and  prudent  clergyman,  beneficed  in  the  diocese,  and 
usually  resident  in  it*.*"  This  would  have  been  to  return,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  old  distinction  between  the  Forum  Exter- 
num and  the  Forum  Domesticum,  (our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
at  present  to  enter  into  the  distinction,)  and  that  which  relates 
to  the  cure  of  souls  would  have  been  rescued  from  the  secular 
associations  which  have  degraded  it.  ^'  The  business  we  are  now 
contending  for  (as  remaining  imder  the  sole  administration  of  the 
bishop,  notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  an  official  or  chan- 
cellor) is  that  which  belongs  directly  and  immediately  to  the 
episcopal  office,  viz.  the  government  of  the  clergy  as  to  manners 
and  function,  the  visitation  of  their  diocese,  the  detection  of  sin, 
the  support  of  churches  and  ecclesiastical  mansions,  the  care  of 
all  things  which  concern  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  GU)d, 

^  Gibson's  Codex»  p.  990. 
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and  the  like ;  together  with  the  power  of  inflicting  spiritual 
aureSy  as  the  proper  means  of  attaining  these  spiritual  ends'.^ 

This  measure  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  give  opportunity  for 
supplying  that  which,  in  the  present  day,  is  either  inefficiently 
pcdbrmed,  or  absolutely  neglected.     But  any  such  scheme  woula 
be  open  to  the  grand  objection,  that  it  would  require  the  inter- 
vention of  Parliament.     The  present  processes  are  all  bound  up 
by  prohibitions  which  would  require  to  be  removed ;  the  stump  of 
the  amputated  bough  has  withered,  and  to  restore  it  to  life  seems 
a  fruitless  attempt.     For  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  natural  worid, 
wliat  is  dead  may  be  renewed,  but  cannot  be  resuscitated.    There 
is  no  other  resurrection,  save  that  which  the  Spirit^s  power  wiU 
display  hereafter  in  the  bodies,  as  now  in  the  souls  of  men  ;  and 
the  elements  of  society  are  left  to  work  out  their  destiny  accord- 
ing to  the  more  usual  laws  of  the  providence  of  Grod.      We 
shall  find  it  more  easy,  therefore,  for  the  Church  system  to  put 
out  new  branches,   than  to  regenerate  old  ones.      If  there  be 
any  principle  of  growth,  any  fructifying  power,  from  which  she 
can  develope  a  fresh  principle  of  spiritual  cure,  unincumbered 
by  old  laws,  old  names,  and  old  associations,  she  will  find  this 
more  easy  to  work,  and  less  obnoxious  to  opposition,  than  to 
revive  that  which  men  have  agreed  to  destroy.     Of  course  we 
look  to  the  moving  power  as  bemg  still  the  selfsame  as  of  yore ; 
for  we  are  not  attempting  to  build  up  a  new  institution,  but  to 
give  scope  merely  to  an  old  one :  we  take  for  granted  that  the 
Church  IS  a  society  which,  by  Gbd'^s  appointment,  has  existed 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  which  will  exist  so  long  as  the 
world  endures ;  we  accept  it  as  endued  with  certain  insuienable 

aualities ;  we  desire  only  that  its  acts  may  be  so  unfettered  as  to 
evelope  themselves  with  the  most  efiect  and  the  least  prejudice. 
Now  such  a  living  principle  of  Church  existence  we  still  have 
among  us,  in  the  Tree  right  of  the  clergy  to  refuse  to  admit  men 
to  participation  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  This  is  €le  facto  to  pos- 
sess the  pov^er  of  excommunication.  The  Church  courts  may 
engross  the  right  of  promulgating  such  a  sentence;  they  may 
have  prostituted  it  to  vile  uses,  and  have  committed  it  to  un- 
worthy hands ;  its  notification,  in  consequence,  may  have  been 
obstructed  by  civil  process :  but  so  long  as  the  clergy  are  unfet- 
tered in  the  exercise  of  their  office,  the  punishment  itself  is  still 
in  their  luinds.  What  mattered  it  that  a  plebeian  could  not  be 
sentenced  without  the  sanction  of  the  tribunes,  so  long  as  the 
dictator  could,  without  sentence,  inflict  death  or  bonds !  Here, 
then,  is  the  reality  of  power,  which  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 

^  Preface  to  Gibson's  Codex,  xxiv. 
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Corporation  Act  has  restored  to  the  cler^.     If  not  the  sentence^ 
yet  the  net  of  excommunication,  is  in  their  hands. 

Now,  how  comes  it  that  such  a  power  is  so  inefficacious? 
Most  clergymen,  probably,  have  exercised  it  in  certain  cases, — 
we  could  mention  various  instances  within  our  own  knowledge ; 
but  why  has  it  so  little  effect  as  it  notoriously  possesses !  We 
believe  the  main  reason  to  be,  that  it  is  not  exercised  in  a  judicial 
manner.  Except  in  rare  and  peculiar  instances,  no  minister 
would  feel  justified  in  exerting  such  a  power,  unless  upheld  by 
the  sanction  of  some  responsible  functionary,  who  acted  after 
inquiry,  on  precedent,  and  with  deliberation.  Indeed,  to  commit 
such  power  absolutely  to  an  individual,  would  be,  for  the  over- 
bearing, too  great  a  trust,  and,  for  the  humble,  too  heavy  a 
responsibmty.  The  right  of  rejecting  men  from  the  communion, 
therefore,  will  never  be  practically  useful,  unless  it  is  administered 
in  an  authorized  manner,  by  those  whose  advice  and  authority 
may  be  a  stay  to  the  parochial  clergy.  Such  assistance  they 
should  get  from  the  spiritual  courts;  but  to  look  for  it  from 
those  courts  as  at  present  constituted,  would  be  ridiculous.  But 
is  it  impossible  that  they  should  gain  it  elsewhere  I  The  power 
of  pronouncing  sentences  of  excommunication  our  present  courts 
have  carried  off;  they  have  debased  it  by  degrading  associations, 
tiU  it  is  involved  in  hopeless  contempt,  but  excommunication 
itself  remains  altogether  untouched.  Is  it  impossible,  then,  to 
use  the  thing,  because  its  name  has  perished  \  The  man's  sha- 
dow, it  is  true,  is  carried  off;  but  the  man  himself  still  remains. 
Here  it  is,  then,  that  we  ask  for  the  development  of  a  remedial 
system.  Here  is  a  power  of  incalculable  effect,  of  divine  origin, 
inseparable  from  the  Church's  existence,  the  fruitful  mother  of 
national  virtues,  the  grand  reflex  upon  earth  of  heavenly  realities, 
the  great  living  principle  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  apos- 
tolic times ;  and  shall  we  abandon  it,  because  worldly  men  have 
dressed  themselves  in  its  robes,  and  travestied  its  actions  l  Why 
should  not  the  Church  act  like  the  fabled  prince  of  Eastern 
legend,  when  a  designing  usurper  had  got  possession  of  the  dead 
trunk  which  his  spirit  had  deserted  ?  He  could  not  regain  what 
was  his  own,  till  it  was  deserted  by  the  phantom  which  had 
taken  possession  of  it.  Now  these  men  who  have  robbed  us  of 
the  privileges  of  spiritual  authority,  have  lately  thrown  it  to 
perish  amidst  the  lumber  of  antiquity.  The  principal  ecclesias- 
tical lawyers  of  the  present  day  have  calmly  set  their  names  to  a 
Report  (p.  64),  in  which  they  state  that  "  if  our  proposition 
for  instituting  a  new  tribunal  for  the  correction  of  Clerks  be 
adopted,  and  the  cognizance  of  disturbances  in  the  church  and 
churchyard   be  transferred   to   other  courts,  very  little   would 
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remain  on  which  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  would,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the  law,  operate.*" 
There  cannot  be  a  more  suitable  time,  then,  for  displaymg  that 
inherent  vitality,  which,  while  the  Church  subsists,  can  never 
desert  her,  than  when  those  whose  mimicry  has  so  long  dero- 
gated from  her  dignity,  have  just  cast  away  the  insignia  which 
they  have  contaminated.  What  is  needed  but  out  of  her  own 
store  to  invest  this  living  power  of  Church  authority  with  some 
new  apparatus  of  names  ana  symbols  ?  We  cannot  use  the  name 
of  excommunication,  it  is  true, — ^the  shadow  has  been  made  ovar 
to  the  enemy ;  but  is  not  separation  as  good  a  word  i 

Weigh  them  together:  mine  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well. 

So  long  as  we  have  the  power,  what  matters  it  what  happens  with 
the  cast-off  and  long-corrupted  appellation  ?  Why,  then,  should 
not  our  bishops  give  action  and  energy  to  that  power  which  the 
clergy  already  possess,  by  leading  them  to  act  together,  accord- 
ing to  some  recognized  rules,  in  the  exclusion  and  admission  of 
communicants?  It  is  manifest,  whether  we  look  practically  at 
any  individual  parish,  or  theoretically  at  the  nature  of  mankind, 
that,  till  some  administrative  system  of  this  sort  is  introduced, 
the  bare  power  which  the  clergy  still  possess  must  continue  to  be 
useless. 

We  must  confess  to  one  difficulty,  which  would  still  remain. 
The  clergy  would  still  be  compelled,  under  the  68th  canon,  to  inter 
persons  who  were,  by  profession,  and  in  Ufe,  strangers  to  their  creed. 
We  are  well  aware,  indeed,  that  it  is  stiU  matter  of  dispute  whether 
they  are  subject  to  such  compulsion,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  has 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  such  legal  necessity  exists.  And 
we  feel  no  doubt  that  the  intention  of  the  law  is  as  his  lordship 
interprets  it.  We  are  well  satisfied,  and  at  some  future  time, 
perhaps,  may  show,  that  it  was  never  designed  by  the  framers 
of  our  canons  to  entitle  those  who  were  ipso  facto  excommuni- 
cated, to  participation  in  our  funeral  obsequies.  That  we  should 
communicate  after  death  with  those  who  during  life  had  rejected 
our  service,  is  not  more  contrary  to  common  sense,  than  it  is 
to  every  maxim  of  ecclesiastical  law.  We  speak  not  now  of  the 
interment  of  children  baptized  by  lay  hands :  this  case  stands 
upon  a  different  ground,  and  to  us  appears  open  to  less  objection. 
Though,  even  here,  the  admission  of  notorious  schismatics  as  pro- 
secutors in  our  ecclesiastical  courts  is  plainly  contrary  to  the 
ex[)ress  order  of  our  98th  canon,  "  Forasmuch  as  they  who  break 
the  laws,  cannot  in  reason  claim  any  benefit  or  protection  by  the 
same.'*'     We  will  not  enter  now,  however,  upon  this  argument. 
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observing  only  that,  according  to  the  canon  law,  by  which  the 
baptism  even  of  heretics  is  expressly  admitted,  (Cancilii  Trident. 
S^.  vii.  Can.  4.)  and  which  exempts  children  from  loss  of  privi- 
leges for  their  fathers^  sins,  {Causa  xxiv.  Qiujpstio  3,  can.  1,  Si 
habes^)  the  interment  of  infants  who  had  been  baptized  by 
schismatics,  would  certainly  be  admissible :  but  the  cases  to  which 
we  would  direct  attention  are  of  a  different  character ;  the  burial, 
namely,  of  those  who,  in  adult  years,  have  openly  taken  part 
against  the  Church  of  God,  who  have  died  expressing  their  refusal 
to  be  at  peace  with  her,  whose  separation,  therefore,  is  not  her 
work,  but  their  own,  whom  to  admit  with  her  hallowed  words  of 
acceptance,  would  be  a  contradiction  to  their  own  inward  choice, 
not  less  than  to  her  most  solemn  enactments.  No  doubt  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  is  correct  in  his  conviction,  that  the  English 
Church  never  designed  to  receive  such  parties  in  the  same  precise 
manner  as  her  own  children.  But  whether  the  sages  of  Doctors^ 
Commons  will  so  esteem  is  a  different  matter.  The  Bishop 
obviously  refers  as  weU  to  the  declaration  of  the  canons  of  1603, 
denouncing  excommunication  ipso  facto  against  '^  impugners  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  established  in  the  Church  of  England,^ 
{can.  6,)  and  against  '^  authors  of  schism,^^  as  likewise  to  the 
constitution  of  Sudbury,  founded  in  the  celebrated  decree  Omnis 
iUriusque  sexus^  which  states  that  "  qui  ad  Pascha  sacramentum 
eucharistise  non  perceperit,  vivens  ab  ingressu  ecclesise  arceatur, 
mortuus  Christiana  sepultura  careat."*^  {Lyndtoood^  v.  17,  p.  344.) 
This  canon  is  expressly  referred  to  by  Gibson,  as  though  still  in 
force.  {CodeXy  p.  387.) 

But  we  greatly  fear  that  the  prejudices  of  our  practitioners 
against  the  idea  of  an  ipso  facto  exconununication,  will  be  proof 
against  the  arguments  of  the  Bishop,  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  against  the  express  letter  of  our  canons.  What  would  we 
advise  the  clergy  then  to  do !  Certainly  not  to  compromise  their 
consciences  by  ministering  those  things  which  are  sacred  to  such 
parties  as  the  Church  pronounces  unholy.  And  yet  their  situa- 
tion is  one  of  great  deUcacy ;  for  not  only  do  they  risk  a  doubtful 
prosecution,  if  in  such  instances  thev  do  their  duty,  but  they 
are  subjected  to  unreasonable  risk  in  having  to  decide  for  them- 
selves what  ought  to  be  settled  in  a  judicial  manner.  They  are 
liable  to  haste  and  passion,  to  prejudice  and  misinformation  ;  they 
may  be  in  error  respecting  the  character  of  the  departed,  and 
may  err  in  fact,  even  though  they  are  right  in  principle  And 
few  things  would  be  more  painful  to  the  frienos  of  the 
deceased,  than  to  be  called  upon  to  substantiate  his  claim  to  the 

J)rivileges  of  a  Christian.     For  their  sakes,  therefore,  as  well  as 
or  that  of  the  clergy,  some  responsible  authority  is  needed,  by 
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which  the  right  of  men  to  Christian  interment  may  be  plainly 
decided. 

But  where  can  such  authority  be  found !  The  spiritual  courts 
in  name  possess  it,  but  in  reality  they  have  abdicated  their  power. 
Such  a  court  as  we  have  described  would  have  no  authority  to 
pronounce  any  legal  sentence,  though  it  might  sanction  that 
virtual  excommunication  which  the  clergy  have  really  the  power 
to  inflict.  Here  then  we  seem  hampered  by  legal  obstructions. 
We  have  already  denied  the  policy  of  seeking  relief  from  parlia- 
ment. But  happily,  in  this  case,  there  is  another  medium  to 
which  we  may  revert.  The  only  enactment  which  compels  the 
clergy  to  administer  indiscriminate  burial  is  the  68th  canon. 
Now  this,  like  the  other  canons  of  1603,  stands  on  no  parlia- 
mentary basis :  it  was  passed  by  convocation,  and  convocation, 
with  the  crown'^s  consent,  might  rescind  it.  And  although  great 
objections  would  be  made  to  the  general  revival  of  convocational 
powers,  yet  if  the  royal  license  was  obtained  for  the  specific 
rescinding  of  this  obnoxious  enactment,  no  power  being  granted 
of  making  other  alterations,  we  scarcely  see  what  objection 
could  be  raised  to  its  abrogation.  We  are  very  sure  that  the 
ffreat  body  of  the  clergy  would  feel  that  they  were  relieved 
from  one  of  their  greatest  difficulties,  while  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  strongest  objections  which  are  put  forward  by  dissenters 
would  at  once  be  obviated. 

Who,  it  may  be  said,  is  to  attempt  such  a  measure !  It  must 
proceed,  of  course,  from  the  heads  of  the  Church.  Their  awful 
position  involves  them  in  higher  responsibilities,  as  it  opens  to 
them  nobler  fields  of  service.  But  we  can  hardly  expect  the 
attempt  to  be  made,  till  the  increasing  knowledge  and  interest 
of  the  mass  of  our  priesthood  has  rendered  the  evil,  and  its 
remedy,  familiar  to  other  minds.  Our  governors  must  feel  that 
they  are  sure  of  the  support  of  a  well-disciplined  class  of  inferior 
clergy.  With  this  view  even  such  discussions  as  the  present 
are  not  without  use.  Thev  accustom  men  to  realize  the  nature 
of  the  evil,  and  the  principles  which  are  contributory  to  its  cure. 
And  it  is  on  this  ground  that  we  would  recommend  the  work  of 
Professor  Walter  to  the  study  of  all  those  to  whom  the  stores 
of  German  literature  are  open.  To  observe  the  framework  of  the 
ecclesiastical  machine ;  to  know  how  its  objects  are  supplied  in 
other  countries ;  to  appreciate  the  mutual  dependence  of  its  parts, 
and  the  success  of  its  operations, — this  is  the  most  likely  thing, 
under  God^s  blessing,  to  impress  upon  men  the  truth,  that  there 
is  such  an  actual  society  as  the  Church  of  God. 
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Art.  V. — A  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
America.  By  Samuel  Wilberforce,  M,A.j  Chaplain  to 
H.R,H.  Prince  Alberty  and  Archdea,con  of  Surrey.  London : 
Bums. 

The  history  and  the  present  state  of  the  American  Church  are 
topics  of  great  and  increasing  interest  to  aU  true  members  of  the 
Church  of  Engkuid ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  volume  now 
before  us  will  be  as  generally  read  as  it  deserves  to  be.  But 
there  are  materials  in  this  history  for  very  serious  reflections, 
bearing  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Church  m  general ; 
and  we  are  desirous,  in  the  foUowmg  pages,  of  directing  attention 
to  facts  bearing  on  such  subjects,  wnich  have  presented  them- 
selves to  our  notice  in  the  perusal  of  Archdeacon  Wilberforce^s 
pages.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  offer  some  preliminary 
remarks  on  the  general  style  and  composition  of  the  volume. 

It  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  say  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  other  works  of  the  accomplished  and  eloquent 
writer,  that  many  of  the  graces  of  composition  adorn  that  which 
is  under  consideration.  Dry  details  are  very  successfully  avoided, 
while  important  facts  and  documents  are  presented  with  all  the 
minuteness  that  could  be  desired ;  and  the  narrative  is  enlivened 
by  all  those  personal  and  biographical  details  which  lend  so  much 
interest  and  animation  to  history,  and  change  its  character  from 
a  dry  chronicle  of  events,  to  a  memorial  of  human  thought  and 
action.  The  pains  and  research  bestowed  on  the  collection  of 
materials  have  been  very  praiseworthy.  In  addition  to  the 
sources  of  information  which  are  accessible  in  print,  the  author 
has  availed  himself  of  extensive  collections  in  manuscript,  from 
which  much  of  the  most  interesting  portion  of  this  work  has  been 
derived.  On  the  whole,  we  feel  sure  that  in  the  volume  before  us 
a  perfectly  trustworthy  and  authentic  history  of  the  American 
Church  has  been  at  length  produced ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  take  its  place  amongst  the  standard  works  on  ecclesiastical 
history. 

It  is  our  purpose,  in  the  following  pages,  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  events  and  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
almost  total  extinction  of  the  Established  Church  in  America, 
about  the  time  of  the  American  war  of  independence  ;  and  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  comparatively  recent  growth 
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and  prosperity  of  the  American  Church.  We  really  do  not  think 
that  the  attention  of  Churchmen  can  be  too  closely  concentrated 
on  the  deeply  tragic  and  most  solemnly  instructive  events  of  this 
history.  They  are  fraught  with  warning  of  the  most  serious 
nature  to  ourselves.  They  may  in  some  degree  aid  in  awakening 
the  public  mind  to  the  dangers  which  may  be  impending  over  the 
English  Church  herself,  and  may  induce  men  to  lay  aside,  in 
some  degree,  the  spirit  of  contention  and  division  so  unhappily 
prevalent,  and  to  apply  themselves  to  a  rational  consideration  of 
measures  which  may  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  religion 
amongst  us. 

The  establishment  of  the  Church  was  coeval  with  the  original 
colonization  of  America  in  1606,  when  James  I.  granted  a  charter 
to  a  company  for  the  settlement  of  Virginia.  Several  attempts 
had  been  previously  made  by  Gilbert  and  Baleigh  to  establish 
colonies  in  this  vast  continent,  but  they  had  totally  failed.  The 
charter  granted  by  James  I.  expressly  ordered,  that  the  presi- 
dents, councils,  and  ministers  of  the  company  ''  should  provide 
that  the  true  word  and  service  of  God  be  preached,  planted,  and 
used,  according  to  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, not  only  m  the  said  colonies,  but  also,  as  much  as  might  be, 
amongst  the  savages  bordering  upon  them  ;  and  that  all  persons 
should  kindly  treat  the  savage  ana  heathen  people  in  those  parts, 
and  use  all  proper  means  to  draw  them  to  the  true  service  and 
knowledge  of  God*.""  The  expedition  was  accompanied  by  a 
priest  named  Robert  Hunt,  who  appears  to  have  entered  on  his 
mission  in  a  truly  apostolical  spirit.  His  exhortations  and  ex- 
ample were  of  essential  service  in  promoting  the  union  and  har- 
mony of  the  colonists,  while  his  patience  in  maintaining  the 
sinking  spirits  of  his  people  by  the  exhibition  of  Christian  truth 
was  unwearied.  This  holy  man  was  followed  by  other  clergy  of 
hke  spirit,  amongst  whom  was  Whittaker,  who  was  established 
in  a  handsome  cnurch  httdy  erected  by  the  settlers  at  a  town 
near  the  original  colony.  The  name  of  Whittaker,  who  had 
resigned  preferment  and  good  prospects  in  England  to  cany  the 
word  of  God  to  the  heathen,  is  remarkable  for  its  connexion  with 
the  first  baptism  of  an  Indian  convert,  of  which  we  extract  the 
following  interesting  narrative : — 

**  Pocohontas,  the  favourite  daughter  of  Powhatan,  the  most  powerful 
Indian  chieftain  of  theee  parts,  then  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old,  saved 
from  barbarous  murder  Captain  Smith,  the  early  hero  of  this  colony, 
whilst  a  prisoner  at  her  father's  court.  For  years  she  remained  the 
white  man's  constant  friend  and  advocate ;  and  even  dared  to  visit,  on 
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more  than  one  errand  of  mercy,  the  new  settlement  of  James  Town, 
After  Captain  Smith's  removal  from  Virginia,  Pocohontas  was  ensnared 
by  treachery,  and  brought  a  prisoner  to  the  English  .     But  her 

captivity  was  turned  into  a  blessing.  She  received  the  faith  of  Christ ; 
and  was  not  only  the  first,  but  one  of  the  most  hopeful,  of  the 
whole  band  of  native  converts.  Her  after-life  was  strange.  She 
formed  a  marriage  of  mutual  affection  with  an  English  settler  of  good 
birth,  who  after  a  time  visited  his  native  land,  taking  with  him  to  its 
shores  his  Indian  wife  and  child.  She  was  received  with  due  respect 
in  England ;  visited  the  English  court  (where  her  husband  bore  the 
frowns  of  the  royal  pedant,  James  I.,  for  having  dared  to  intermarry 
with  a  princess);  and  after  winning  the  good- will  of  all,  just  on  the 
eve  of  her  return,  died  at  Gravesend,  aged  twenty-two,  in  the  faith  of 
Jesus." — p.  28. 

The  Virginian  company  included  amon^t  those  who  had  in- 
fluence in  its  concerns,  the  name  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  son  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  pupil  of  Richard  Hooker,  and  that 
of  Nicholas  Ferrar ;  and  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  under 
such  influence  effective  measures  were  taken  to  procure  a  supply 
of  clergy  for  the  colonies,  and  to  provide  for  their  support.  The 
Bishop  of  London  was  requested  to  recommend  fit  persons  for 
the  mission,  and  the  colonists  imposed  on  themselves  the  obli- 
gation of  raising  the  necessary  funds ;  while  churches  were 
speedily  erected,  and  a  college  was  founded  for  the  education  of 
the  Indian  as  well  as  the  EngHsh  youth.  Subsequent  laws  (in 
1622)  confirmed  the  provision  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  and 
required  the  erection  of  a  church  in  every  plantation.  They  also 
required  the  colonists  to  attend  on  public  worship,  and  enjoined 
conformity  to  the  English  Church.  The  Church  in  this  colony 
suffered  much  during  the  great  Rebellion,  but  from  the  Resto- 
ration of  Charles  it  remained  established  and  endowed  till  the 
American  Revolution. 

Virginia  was,  during  this  time,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Church 
in  North  America.  The  other  colonies  or  provinces  had  been 
settled  by  various  schismatics  and  heretics,  who  in  most  places 
refused  toleration  to  all  who  were  not  of  their  own  communion. 
Thus  Maryland  had  been  settled  by  English  Romanists  under 
Lord  Baltimore  in  1683.  New  England,  including  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Long  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  had  been 

[)eopled  by  Independents  and  other  Puritans  in  16*20  and  the  fol- 
owmg  years.  Pennsylvania  was  colonized  by  Quakers  in  1683;  and 
Carolina  (established  in  1670)  placed  all  sects  on  an  e(]^uality  with 
the  Church.  The  civil  authorities  in  all  these  provinces  either  would 
not  tolerate  the  Church  within  their  jurisdictions,  or  discouraged 
it  by  every  means  in  their  power.     So  that,  with  the  exception  of 
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Virginia  and  Maryland,  (the  latter  of  which,  in  1692,  passed 
from  the  sway  of  the  Bomanists,  and  established  the  worship  of 
the  Church,)  there  seem  to  have  been  very  few  clergy  or  churches 
in  any  part  of  North  America  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  great  mass  of  the  population  was  either  without  the 
means  of  attending  religious  worship,  or  was  attached  to  schis- 
matical  communities. 

About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Church  seems 
to  have  been  almost  without  clergy,  except  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  which  had  been  ceded  by 
the  Dutch  to  England  in  1667,  we  read  of  a  second  church  being 
built  in  1696 ;  while  in  New  England,  it  was  found  in  the  course 
of  inquiries  set  on  foot  by  Dr.  Sray  in  1 700,  that  "  throughout 
all  that  populous  district,  there  were  but  four  who  called  them- 
selves ministers  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  but  two  of  these, 
who  had  been  regularly  sent  forth  to  the  work*.*"  Somewhat 
later,  it  appears  from  the  numerical  returns  called  forth  by  the 
inquiries  of  the  day,  that  in  the  Carolinas  there  were  no  clergy, 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland  half  the  parishes  were  without  m- 
cumbents,  while  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Boston,  there  were  2800  attendants  on  the  worship 
of  the  Church,  out  of  a  population  of  about  170,000  souls'. 

As  far  as  we  can  calculate  from  the  dates  supplied  in  Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce'^s  book,  the  population  nominally  or  really 
communicating  with  the  Church  in  America  at  this  time,  did  not 
amount  to  one  quarter  of  the  whole,  and  happy  would  it  have 
been,  if  even  this  proportion  to  the  general  population  had  been 
maintained  in  later  times. 

At  the  period  referred  to,  however,  the  prospects  of  the 
American  Cfhurch  began  at  length  to  brighten  tor  a  time,  after  a 
long  night  of  gloom  and  depression.  Nearly  a  century  had  passed 
away  since  she  had  been  planted  in  these  distant  regions,  before 
any  symptoms  of  gro^^'th  and  expansion  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves. Crushed  for  a  time  by  the  dominant  puritanism  under 
Cromwell,  she  had  arisen  again  to  a  feeble  ana  sickly  existence 
during  the  remainder  of  the  century.  But  with  the  appointment 
of  the  venerable  Thomas  Bray  to  the  office  of  commissary  of 
Maryland,  a  new  era  in  her  existence  commenced.  We  avail 
ourselves  of  Archdeacon  Wilberforce'^s  language : 

'*  At  this  critical  period,  the  clergy  (of  Maryland)  feeling  their  weak- 
ness, and  seeing  that  it  was  in  great  part  owing  to  that  want  of  union, 
of  which  the  presence  of  their  proper  head  is  so  great  a  spring  and 
safeguard,  besought  the  Bishop  of  London  to  send  them  at  least  a 
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commissary,  clothed  with  such  power  as  should  '  capacitate  him  to 
redress  what  is  amiss,  and  supply  what  is  wanting  in  the  Church.' 
The  bishop  assented  to  their  wishes ;  and  most  happy  was  his  choice. 
Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  his  first  commissary  in  Maryland,  was  a  man  of  rare 
devotion,  joined  to  an  invincible  energy  in  action.  He  abandoned 
willingly  the  prospect  of  large  English  preferments,  to  nourish  the 
infant  Church  in  the  spiritual  wastes  of  Maryland.  No  sooner  had  he 
accepted  the  appointment,  than  he  set  himself  to  contrive  means  for 
fulfilling  all  its  duties.  His  first  care  was  to  find  pious  and  useful 
ministers,  whom  he  could  persuade  to  settle  with  him  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic;  and  in  this  he  so  far  prospered  as  to  increase  the 
number  labouring  there  from  three  to  sixteen  clergymen.  He  began 
also  the  formation  of  colonial  libraries ;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
exertions  in  this  work  was  led  on  to  still  greater  efforts.  He  perceived 
the  need  and  the  fitness  of  the  co-operation  of  all  ranks  of  churchmen 
in  such  attempts ;  and  having  once  conceived  this  idea,  he  rested  not 
until  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  that  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts."— p.  88. 

Dr.  Bray'^s  useful  career  in  Maryland  was  indeed  but  brief, 
for  he  was  obliged  ere  long  to  return  to  England  to  counteract 
the  exertions  of  the  Romanists  and  other  sectaries,  who  were 
prosecuting  at  head  quarters  their  opposition  to  any  provision 
being  made  for  the  support  of  religion  in  the  colony ;  and  after 
his  departure,  the  Churcn  languished  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  discipline ;  but  an  engine  nad  now  been  set  in  motion  which 
soon  began  to  operate  in  the  most  effective  way  throughout  the 
whole  of  America.  This  great  instrument  was  the  Society  for 
THE  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  It  arose  from  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  religion  in  the  American  colonies,  and  by  a 
happy  movement,  of  which  Dr.  Bray  was  the  suggester,  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  set  themselves  to  find  some  means  for  the 
correction  of  the  evil.  "  They  determined  to  associate  themselves 
into  a  body  for  this  purpose,  with  such  devout  members  of  the 
laity  and  clergy  as  God  should  incline  to  join  them  in  their  work 
of  mercy .^  And  they  met  for  despatch  of  business  as  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gtospel,  in  June  1701,  under 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  their  president. 

The  missions  of  the  Society  were  immediately  established  in  all 
parts  of  the  American  Continent.  Clergy  were  sent  out,  either 
fixed  or  itinerating,  to  all  the  districts  except  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, and  their  labours  were  successful  in  preachmg  the  Gospel, 
and  converting  souls,  not  only  amongst  the  masses  who  had  lived 
altogether  without  religion,  but  amongst  the  Quakers,  and  the 
numerous  sects  of  New  England.  One  of  these  missionaries,  who 
was  a  convert  from  the  system  of  Quakerism,  traversed  in  two 
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years,  between  1702  and  1705,  all  the  colonies  between  North 
Carolina  and  Piscataway  river  in  New  England,  and  baptized  two 
hundred  Quakers,  besides  many  other  sectarians.  The  truth  was 
met  by  a  most  violent  opposition  from  the  prevalent  systems  of 
error.  In  New  England,  wherever  the  missionaries  came,  the 
ministers  and  magistrates  of  the  Independents  went  from  house  to 
house,  dissuading  the  people  from  hearing  them,  and  threatening 
imprisonment  and  punishment  to  those  who  attended  on  them. 
In  one  place  a  ma^strate,  with  officers,  came  to  the  missionary 
and  read  a  paper,  declaring  that  he  was  acting  illegally  in  coming 
to  establish  a  new  form  of  worship,  and  was  now  admonished  not 
to  preach  any  more.  The  result,  however,  was,  that  the  Church 
speedily  gained  ground  in  New  England.  In  one  of  the  provinces 
(Connecticut),  which  had  been  a  few  years  before  entirely  given 
up  to  schism  and  heresy,  the  congregations  adhering  to  the 
Church  previously  to  the  Revolution  amounted  to  about  one-fourth 
of  the  whole,  and  "there  was  every  reason  for  believing  that 
another  term  of  twenty  years^  prosperity,  such  as  she  had  last 
enjoyed;  would  have  brought  full  half  the  population  of  the  State 
within  her  bosom  ^.^  This  happy  result  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
brought  about  by  the  conversion  of  the  rector  and  two  of  the 
leading  tutors  of  Yale  College,  the  stronghold  of  the  Independents. 
These  excellent  men  were  made  the  means,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  of  widely  extending  the  Church  throughout  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  as  the  converts  thus  made  were  induced  to  unite  them- 
selves to  her  communion  on  grounds  of  intelligent  convictian,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  persuasions  and  arguments  of  men  who 
were  under  the  influence  of  an  enlightened  zeal  and  a  fervent 
piety,  the  cause  of  religion  was  in  i*^ity  far  more  firmly  rooted 
in  the  colonies  of  New  England,  notwithstanding  the  compara- 
tively small  numbers  of  its  adherents,  than  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, where  it  was  supported  and  established  by  the  State. 

In  Connecticut  the  faithful  adhered  to  the  Church,  because 
they  recognized  it  as  the  appointed  channel  for  conveying  Grod^s 
grace  to  his  people.  They  had  separated  themselves  from  Inde- 
pendency, Presbyterianism,  and  other  false  systems,  because  they 
Iiad  learnt  that  they  were  false  and  unlawful.  They  were,  there- 
fore, on  principle,  and  not  merely  from  habit.  Churchmen ;  and 
their  conduct  accordingly,  in  after-times,  contrasted  most  remark- 
ably with  that  of  other  branches  of  the  American  Church. 

It  was  apparently  a  calamity  for  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  that  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  was 
prevented,  by  the  establishment  of  an  endowed  clergy  in  these 
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colonies,  from  sending  missionaries  to  them.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  degree  of  corruption  in  those  branches  of  the 
Church.  In  Maryland  we  find  Dr.  Bray  endeavouring  to  enforce 
discipline  on  clergy  of  "  bad  lives.*"  One  is  spoken  of  as  "  noto- 
riously corrupt  r^  and  whether  this  wicked  priest  was  actually 
brought  to  punishment  seems  rather  uncertain,  as  after  Dr.  Bray^s 
departure  we  find  mention  made  of  the  "  uncorrected  evil  lives  of 
some  of  the  clergy.**^  And  some  time  afterwards  we  are  told, 
that  '^  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  where  the  scandal  of  ill-living 
clergymen  had  risen  to  a  fearful  height^  Acts  were  passed  by  the 
provincial  assemblies,  subjecting  the  clergy  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  board  of  laymen,  or  mingled  laymen  and  clergymen  ^."^ 

The  condition  of  Virginia  was  still  more  deplorable.  We  must 
here  quote  from  the  work  before  us. 

**  From  a  contemporary  writer  it  appears,  that  in  the  year  1722 
there  were  in  Virginia  not  fewer  than  seventy  churches,  with  dwelling- 
houses  and  glebes  for  the  incumbent  in  almost  every  parish.  Dissent 
was  scarcely  known ;  since  it  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  there 
were  in  the  whole  country  three  meetings  of  Quakers  and  one  of  Pres- 
byterians, or  whether  one  of  Quakers  stood  alone.  '  For  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,'  Dr.  Hawks  complains,  '  the  Church  had  been  fixed  in 
Virginia,  and  yet  the  state  of  religion  was  deplorably  low.'  *  Many  of 
the  clergy  were  unfitted  for  their  stations,'  and  the  laity,  from  '  loose 
principles  and  immoral  practices,  were  often  a  scandal  to  their  country 
and  religion.'  Here  and  there  a  light  sprang  up,  as  in  the  case  of 
Morgan  Morgan,  a  humble  and  zealous  layman,  through  whose  labours 
the  faith  was  planted  in  the  newer  western  settlements,  amongst  a 
population  composed  chiefly  of  Presbyterian  emigrants  from  Ireland. 
It  was  in  the  year  1740  that  he  erected  the  first  church  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  valley  of  Virginia.  But  such  men  were 
rare  ;  while  for  the  most  part  all  was  lethargy." — p.  127. 

In  consequence  of  the  immoral  lives  of  some  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  absence  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority  competent  to  take 
cognizance  of  their  offences,  the  usual  practice  in  Virginia  was, 
"to  receive  a  clergyman  properly  nominated,  and  give  him  in 
possession  the  fruits  of  the  benefice,  without  presenting  him  for 
due  induction ;  and  then  the  vestry  could  dismiss  him  when  they 
chose.  This  seems  to  have  been  meant  at  first  to  guard  the  people 
from  unworthy  pastors''  (p.  134) ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
connected  afterwards  with  unsound  principles  on  the  subject  of 
the  Church,  calculated  to  degrade  the  clergy  and  impair  their 
usefulness. 

Some  remarkable  proofs  are  adduced  by  Archdeacon  Wilber- 
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force  of  the  lax  and  unsound  principles  which  were  prevalent  in 
these  colonies  some  time  before  the  American  revolution.  The 
marriage  licenses  were,  it  seems,  granted  to  any  ^^  Protestant 
minister,^  instead  of  to  the  legitimate  clergy ;  and  this  false  step 
was  laid  hold  of  by  the  prevalent  latitudinarianism :  it  was  argued, 
that  ^^  Protestant  minister  ^  must  ^^  intend  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
as  being  a  minister  of  justice,  and  a  Protestwt  by  religion,^  and 
they  accordingly  took  on  them  to  marry  all  applicants  at  their 
own  pleasure.  Where  the  Church  was  so  wilhng  to  make  con- 
cessions, it  was  very  natural  that  other  parties  should  avail  them* 
selves  of  her  facility  to  the  utmost  extent.  We  cannot  very  much 
wonder,  under  these  circumstances,  at  the  spread  of  prmciples 
which  were  wholly  inconsistent  with  those  of  the  Church,  and 
which  prepared  the  way  for  open  dissent. 

*'  To  secure  that  which  lawful  authority  should  have  provided  for 
them,  the  vestries  at  Rrst  desired  to  try  their  pastors  before  they  con- 
firmed their  full  appointment.  And  this,  as  was  natural,  soon  grew 
into  a  great  abuse.  The  vestry  were  now  masters  of  the  clergy.  On 
the  most  paltry  or  unworthy  grounds  they  changed  their  minister.  If 
he  testified  with  boldness  against  any  prevalent  iniquity,  the  people 
whom  his  zeal  offended  soon  rid  themselves  of  so  disagreeable  a 
monitor.  Hence  ecclesiastical  appointments  in  the  colony  grew  into 
disrepute.  Few  would  accept  such  uncertain  stations ;  and  those  few 
were  led  to  do  so  by  necessity.  Thus  the  clergy  declined  both  in  num- 
bers and  character.  From  this  sprang  another  evil.  The  lack  of  clergy 
led  to  a  general  employment  of  lay-readers.  These  lay-readers  were 
naturally  taken  from  a  lower  class  than  the  ordained  clergy ;  they  were 
also  natives.  It  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  regard  of  the  congregations  which  they  served  ;  and  it  happened 
frequently  that  the  benefice  was  kept  unfilled,  in  order  to  prolong  the 
more  acceptable  services  of  the  unoniained  reader." — pp.  138,  139. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  deny  that  the  want  of  episcopal 
superintendence  was  one  great  cause  of  this  state  of  things ;  but 
it  is  evident,  we  think,  that  the  whole  tendencv  of  the  public 
mind  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  of  a  dissentmg  complexion. 
It  would  seem  clear,  indeed,  that  such  must  have  been  the 
state  of  things,  when  the  population  nominally  connected  with 
the  Church  in  those  colonies,  were  surrounded  and  penetrated  by 
a  vastlv  more  numerous  population  attached  to  sectarianism  in 
its  various  shapes ;  and  when  (as  it  would  appear)  there  was  no 
assertion  of  those  principles  which  distinguish  churchmen  from 
schismatics.  The  planters  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  not 
taught  that  the  power  of  calling  and  sending  labourers  into  the 
vineyard  is  vested  in  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  only,  and 
that  without  this  mission  all  ministrations  are  unauthorized  in 
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the  Church.  Hence  they  borrowed  from  the  Independents  and 
other  sectarians  the  principle,  that  the  commission  of  the  pastor 
was  dependent  on  the  wiU  of  his  hearers ;  and  that  laymen,  when 
acceptable  to  a  congre^tion,  mi^ht  lawfully  be  substituted  for 
clergy.  All  this  was  evidently  denved  from  their  familiarity  with 
the  principles  of  dissent ;  and  although  Archdeacon  Wilberforce 
accounts  for  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Virginians  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  establishment  of  the  episcopate  in  America, 
which  they  resisted^  by  remarking,  that  "the  season  had  gone  by'''' 
for  the  attempt,  and  that  if  it  had  been  made  earlier,  the  issue 
would  have  been  different ;  we  cannot  help  connecting  this  dis- 
inclination to  the  episcopate  with  the  same  class  of  principles 
which  had  already  placed  the  clergy  under  lay  tribunals,  and 
which  rendered  them  wholly  dependent  on  the  will  of  their  con- 
gregations. The  Virginians  were  doubtless  disinclined  to  the 
appointment  of  bishops,  because  they  were  conscious  that  the 
principles  and  practices  which  prevailed  amongst  them  were 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  establishment  of  the  episcopate,  and 
that  they  must  be  relinquished  if  it  was  introduced. 

When  the  Virginian  clergy  were  assembled,  in  1771,  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  appointing  bishops,  so  few  made  their 
appearance,  that  the  question  was  postponed.  A  second  appeal 
only  brought  together  ticehe  clergy  (out  of  nearly  a  hundred), 
who  at  first  decided  against  the  proposal ;  and  though  a  majority 
ultimately  agreed  to  petition  the  king  in  its  favour,  four  of  the 
number  assembled  actually  protested  publicly  against  the  vote ;  and 
such  was  the  tone  of  feeling  and  principle  amongst  the  laity,  that 
these  four  clergy  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Virginian  house  of  legislature,  for  "  their  wise  and 
well-timed  opposition  to  the  pernicious  project  for  introducing  an 
American  bishop  •."  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  observes,  that 
"  of  this  very  body,  the  great  majority  would  have  termed  them- 
selves episcopalians ;  and  the  reasons  given  for  the  protest  refer 
only  to  present  expediency,  whilst  it  professes  to  revere  episco- 
pacy."*' Doubtless,  these  "  episcopalians,^  as  they  termed  them- 
selves, could  not  openly  oppose  the  introduction  of  episcopacy  on 
any  principle  ;  but  we  think  it  is  very  plain  that  they  had  more 
reasons  for  opposing  its  introduction  than  the  disturbances  about 
the  Stamp  Act,  or  the  recent  rebellion  in  Carolina,  or  the  cla- 
mour (which  they  had  themselves  raised)  against  the  proposal, 
or  any  other  equally  absurd  pretences  on  which  their  opposition 
was  grounded. 

We  trace  throughout  the  same  evil  leaven  working  in  the  Vir- 
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ginian  Church.  In  the  insurrection  against  the  royal  authority, 
which  terminated  in  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the 
saut/iem  clergy  were  distinguished  from  those  of  the  north  by 
their  want  of  firmness  and  consistency  of  principle.  ^'  One-third 
of  all  the  clergy  joined  the  Revolution,  and  more  than  one  laid 
down  his  pastor^s  stafi^  and  censer  to  take  up  the  musket  and  the 
sword.  Two  of  the  Virffinian  clergy  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-generals  at  the  close  of  the  war'!^  It  seems  that 
*'some  of  the  most  pious  of  the  clergy  ^^  in  that  province  ^^had 
lent  their  aid  to  nurture  the  beginnings^''  of  Wesleyan  Methodism. 
The  adjoining  province  of  South  Carolina,  which  seems  to  have 
imbibed  the  same  sort  of  principles  as  those  of  the  Virginians, 
agreed  after  tlie  Revolution  to  apply  to  England  for  the  episco- 

Eate,  only  on  the  condition  that  '^  no  bishop  should  be  planted  in 
er  borders."  When  the  Convention  of  the  American  Church 
met  in  1785  to  arrange  the  constitution  of  that  Church,  a  Vir- 
ginian deputy  ^'  proposed  to  omit  the  four  first  petitions  of  the 
Litany,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  direct  acknowledgment  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  adorable  Godhead  T'*  and,  in  Virginia  generally, 
'^  the  rule  most  objected  to  in  all  the  Prayer-Book  was  that  which 
allowed  the  minister  to  repel  from  the  Eucharist  notorious  evil- 
livers  ','*' — a  circumstance  which  plainly  shows  at  once  their  dis- 
position to  reject  all  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the  low  tone  of 
morals  which  must  have  been  prevalent  amongst  them.  In  per- 
fect accordance  with  duch  views,  "  the  lay  deputy  sent  by  Vir- 
ginia to  Convention  was  an  ordained  presbyter,  who  in  the  time 
of  the  Church's  sufferings  had  renounced  bis  orders ',"  and  who, 
accordingly,  merited,  instead  of  sitting  as  a  member  of  Conven- 
tion, to  have  stood  before  it  degraded  or  excommunicated.  Nor 
do  we  wonder  to  find  that  the  bishop-elect  of  Virginia  was  unable 
to  accompany  his  brethren  to  England  to  receive  consecration. 
"  He  was  too  poor  to  bear  the  necessary  cost  of  such  a  journey, 
and  the  Virginian  Church  had  not  raised  funds  to  forward  him 
upon  his  way  *.'' 

Again,  the  proceedings  of  the  early  conventions  of  Virginia 
are  all  distinctly  marked  by  the  same  characteristics.  A  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  laity  and  clergy  in  equal  numbers,  is  ap- 
pointed to  ^^  amend  the  canons  which  respect  the  trial  of  offend- 
mg  clergymen,"''  The  convention  appoints  five  clergymen  to 
"  visit "^^  the  different  districts  of  the  province ;  it  adopts  new 
canons  respecting  the  trial  of  offending  clergymen.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  constitution  of  this  convention,  which  thus  assumed 
plenary  ecclesiastical  authority,  it  was  resolved,  that  it  should 
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consist  in  future  of  '^  two  deputies  from  each  parish,  of  whom  the 
minister  shall  be  one,  if  there  be  a  minister^  the  other  a  layman, 
to  be  annually  chosen  by  the  vestry ;  who  shall  also  choose  another 
when  there  is  no  minister  in  the  parish,^ — a  minister  being  thus 
re^rded  as  no  essential  part  of  the  parochial  organization. 

It  was  resolved  that  this  convention  should  ^^  regulate  all  the 
religious  concerns  of  the  Church,  its  doctrines,  discipline, 
and  WORSHIP  ;^^  that  all  such  questions  ^^  shall  be  determined  by 
a  majority  of  votes.**^  It  was  enacted  that  the  clergy  of  neigh* 
bouring  parishes  should  meet  in  presbytery  (rather  a  significant 
name  we  think)  annually,  and  appoint  a  visitor,  who  should  visit 
the  parishes,  and  report  to  the  bishop,  if  there  be  one ;  if  not, 
to  the  next  convention.  We  should  not  attach  any  great  weight 
to  such  regulations,  were  they  not  viewed  in  connexion  with 
others,  and  more  especially  with  that  which  subjects  the  bishop 
to  the  absolute  jurisdiction  of  his  own  clergy  and  laity.  *^  Bishops 
shall  be  amenable  to  the  convention,  who  shall  be  a  court  to  try 
them,  fr(ym  which  there  shall  be  no  appeal  ;''^  and,  ^'  on  a  bishop''s 
being  convicted  of  offences,  he  sh^  be  reproved^  suspended^  or 
dismissed^  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  *  /*'*' 

After  this,  of  course,  it  cannot  excite  the  least  surprise  to  hear, 
that  the  clergy  were  required  to  hold  their  appointments  subject 
to  removal  on  the  determination  of  the  convention ;  and  that  a 
lay  committee  was  constituted  a  court  to  try  them,  with  power 
of  reproof,  dismission,  or  degradation.  Archdeacon  Wilberforce 
very  justly  remarks  on  this : 

"  The  tendency  of  such  a  set  of  rules  is  plain.  They  do  not  merely 
secure  to  the  laity  that  share  of  power  which  in  the  best  times  belonged 
to  them,  but  they  give  to  the  convention  the  whole  government ;  and 
confer  upon  a  synod  of  deputies,  clerical  and  lay,  the  office  of  degrading 
presbyters  and  bishops, — of  taking,  that  is,  from  them,  what  it  had  no 
authority  to  give  or  remove." — p.  253. 

All  was  unhappily  consistent  in  Virginia.  This  wretched 
Church  ^^  headed  the  opposition  to  the  Athanasian  Creed,"**" 
which  was  ultimately  removed  from  the  service ;  and  "  directed 
her  representatives,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  to  express  the  highest 
disapprobation  of  the  proposed  allowance  of  a  negative  to  the 
house  of  bishops,'^  in  the  enactments  of  the  house  of  clergy  and 
lay  deputies.  In  Virginia,  "  clergymen  were  found  who  began 
to  substitute  extemporaneous  prayer  for  the  appointed  Litany '." 
In  the  sister  Church  of  Maryland,  which  seems  to  have  borrowed 
the  tone  and  principles  of  Virginia,  it  was  proposed,  that  "  the 
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canons  should  be  so  modified,  as  to  give  rectors  and  vestries  the 
power  of  admitting  to  the  pulpits  of  the  churches  clergymen  of 
oilier  denominations.'*^ 

The  whole  history  of  the  Churches  in  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
from  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  American  revolution,  im- 
presses us  most  painfully  with  a  sense  of  their  total  and  radical 
corruptness.  To  them  it  might  have  been  said,  *'*'  Thou  hast  a 
name  that  thou  livest,  and  art  dead.^^  An  immoral  clergy,  an 
ignorant  and  depraved  people,  a  total  oblivion  of  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  Christians  and  of  churchmen,  a  spirit  of 
secret  unbelief,  and  a  pride  which  refused  all  control, — such  were 
the  characteristics  of  these  fallen  Churches  at  the  period  referred 
to.  And  woeful  indeed  was  the  result.  It  may  be  fairly  said  of 
them,  that  their  candlesticks  were  removed  out  of  their  place. 
The  Church  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  became  to  a  great  extent 
apostate,  and  very  nearly  perished  altogether.  Let  us  trace  the 
melancholy  history. 

In  Virginia,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Whitfield 
found  a  universal  *'  lethargy."  At  the  desire  of  Dr.  Blair^  Com- 
missary for  the  Bishop  of  London^  he  preached  throughout  the 
province,  and  without  doubt  his  addresses  paved  the  way  for 
what  followed.  ^^  A  pious  layman  of  the  name  of  Morns'"  seems 
to  have  carried  out  his  plans  in  parts  of  the  province.  This  led 
to  the  introduction  of  sectarian  teachers  from  New  England  in 
various  places.  The  Anabaptists,  who  had  already  been  settled 
in  the  province,  rose  suddenly  to  notice.  At  this  juncture  a  dis- 
I)ute  arose  between  the  clergy  and  the  legislature,  as  to  the  com- 
mutation of  their  dues  for  a  fixed  payment.  The  clergy,  who 
seem  on  this  occasion  to  have  manifested  an  unwonted  zeal,  re- 
sisted the  attempt  by  law,  and,  being  defeated  by  the  decision  of 
a  jury,  ^'  lost  aUke  their  rights  and  the  little  which  remained  to 
them  of  the  afiections  of  the  people.  So  rapid  at  this  time  vxu 
the  progress  of  dissent^  that  a  few  years  later  it  claimed^  a>s  belonging 
to  its  ranks^  two-thirds  of  all  the  population*.^''  Two-thirds  of  the 
population,  where  a  few  years  before,  i.  e.,  in  1722,  as  we  have 
scon,  dissent  was  all  but  unknown !  The  clergy,  who  had  by 
their  immoral  lives,  and  their  spirit  of  indifference  and  compro- 
mise of  principles,  undermined  the  attachment  of  the  people  to 
tlie  Church,  and  prepared  the  way  for  their  apostasy,  were  severely 
and  deservedly  punished.  To  borrow  Archdeacon .  Wilberforce^s 
words, 

"  Compromise  never  saved  the  Church,  and  it  did  not  shield  it  in 
Virginia.     Its  fiercest  enemies,  the  Anabaptists,  saw  alone  the  favour- 
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able  moment,  and  resolved  to  seize  it.  In  their  secret  councils  they 
had  already  doomed  the  provincial  establishment,  and  they  set  them- 
selves at  once  to  work  out  their  design.  Their  first  step  was  to  address 
the  [state]  Convention  with  a  declaration  of  their  entire  concurrence  in 
the  war,  and  to  offer  the  assistance  of  their  pastors  in  enlisting  the 
youth  of  their  own  denomination.  This  done,  they  petitioned  for  free- 
dom of  worship,  and  for  exemption  from  payments  to  any  but  their  own 
religious  teachers.  Their  zeal  was  met  by  a  permission  to  officiate  in 
the  army  in  common  with  the  established  clergy,  and  by  promises  of 
future  favour.  Encouraged  by  these  beginnings,  they  pressed  in  on  the 
legislature  a  multitude  of  similar  petitions.  In  their  prayer,  says  the 
Anabaptist  historian,  with  wonderful  simplicity,  *  the  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  Quakers,  Deists,  and  all  the  covetous  united.'  A  long  struggle 
followed  in  the  legislative  body,  which  gave  rise  to  •  the  severest  con- 
test,* says  Mr.  Je^erson,  the  chief  opponent  of  the  Church,  *  in  which 
I  have  ever  been  engaged.'  It  resulted  in  an  act  repealing  all  former 
laws  in  favour  of  the  Church  ;  exempting  dissenters  from  further  con- 
tributions to  its  funds ;  only  securing  to  the  clergy  existing  arrears  of 
salaries,  with  the  glebes,  churches,  plate,  and  books,  which  they  already 
possessed.  In  the  present  strife  of  parties,  this  act  stopped  at  once  the 
incomes  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  and  absolutely  drove  them 
from  the  country.  Churches  were  now  every  where  abandoned,  flocks 
wholly  broken  up,  and  the  sacraments  administered  only  from  time  to 
time  by  a  few  zealous  pastors,  who  travelled  through  the  country  for 
the  purpose. 

*'  Yet  even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  hatred  of  the  Anabaptist  faction. 
The  title  to  the  glebes  was  still  in  the  Church  ;  and  till  this  was  wrested 
from  her  their  spirit  could  not  rest.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the 
revolutionary  war  was  over,  they  returned  to  the  assault.  The  incor- 
poration of  religious  bodies  was  rendered  legal  by  the  colonial  legislature, 
and  the  Church  availed  itself  of  this  permission.  The  first  act  of  the 
dissenters  was  to  repeal  this  measure,  and  dissolve  the  voluntary  incor- 
poration. This  done,  they  rested  not  until,  in  1803,  tney  procured  the 
confiscation  and  sale  of  all  the  glebes  and  churches.  Even  the  com- 
munion plate  was  sold ;  and  the  offensive  desecration  of  things  long  set 
apart  to  holy  uses,  which  this  violence  occasioned,  gratified  their  deep 
hatred  to  the  Church."— pp.  176—178. 

Neter  was  there  a  more  just  retribution.  These  were  the  un- 
worthy clergy  who  had  a  few  years  before  stood  neutral  or  in  hos- 
tility, while  the  American  Church  sought  for  the  episcopate.  They 
now  were  driven  from  the  place  which  they  had  dishonoured  in 
every  way.  Before  the  war  Virginia  possessed  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  churches  and  chapels,  and  ninety- one  clergy.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  "  ninety-five  parishes  were  extinct  or  forsaken;  of 
the  remaining  seventy-two,  thii*ty-four  were  without  ministerial 
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services;  while  of  her  ninety-one  clergymen,  only  twenty-eight 
remained  */' 

'*  To  this  day  the  mournful  monuments  of  that  destruction  sadden 
the  Churchman's  heart  throughout  the  '  ancient  dominion.'  As  he 
'gazes  upon  the  roofless  walls,  or  leans  upon  the  little ■  remnants  of 
railings  which  once  surrounded  a  now  deserted  chancel;  as  he  looks  out 
through  the  openings  of  a  broken  wall  upon  the  hillocks  under  which 
the  dead  of  former  years  are  sleeping,  with  no  sound  to  disturb  his 
melancholy  musings,  save  the  whispers  of  the  wind  through  the  leaves 
of  the  forest  around  him,  he  may  be  pardoned  should  he  drop  a  tear 
over  the  desolated  house  of  God.'" — p.  181. 

There  must  be,  indeed,  food  for  deep  and  bitter  reflection  in 
contemplating  the  ruins  of  the  Church  in  Virginia — ^not  merely 
the  material  temples  which  lie  thus  prostrate,  but  the  far  more 
sad  and  fearful  destruction  of  the  spiritual  temple — the  Church  of 
the  living  God,  which  once  reared  her  head  on  high  in  this  region, 
and  which  has  so  nearly  perished.  Well  may  Archdeacon  Wil- 
berforce  add,  that  "  the  prospect  was,  indeed,  depressing.  The 
flocks  were  scattered  and  divided ;  the  pastors  few,  poor,  and  sus- 
pected ;  their  enemies  dominant  and  fierce  C  but  we  can  scarcely 
go  along  with  him  in  attributing  to  "  the  indestructible  vitality 
with  which  God  has  endowed  his  Church,^'  the  preservation  of 
some  fragments  of  the  Church  in  Virginia.  We  cannot  forget, 
that  the  V  irginian  Church  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  set  itself  from 
the  moment  of  the  re-organization  of  the  American  Church  against 
all  catholic  principles,  and  was  as  much  distinguished  by  its 
turbulent  opposition  to  the  essentials  of  the  Churches  doctrine  and 
discipline,  as  it  had  been  by  its  almost  universal  apostasy  from 
the  Anglo-Catholic  commumon. 

Even  the  reception  of  episcopacy  seems  to  have  had  little  or  no 
eflect  on  this  corrupt  ana  fallen  Church.  It  was  impossible  to 
produce  good  fruit  from  such  materials.  The  period  succeeding 
the  appointment  of  a  Bishop  of  Virginia  is  said  by  Dr.  Hawks, 
the  historian  of  Virginia,  to  have  been  "  one,  for  the  most  part,  of 
such  gloomy  darkness,  that  the  smallest  ray  of  light  is  felt  to  be  a 
blessing.**'  The  Convention  which  elected  Bishop  Moore  to  the 
Bisliopric  of  Virginia  in  181  !•,  consisted  of  seven  clergymen  and 
seventeen  laymen  .  So  that  it  would  seem  that  the  Church  had 
been  steadily  declining  in  Virginia,  even  after  the  institution  of 
Episcopacy.  The  number  of  clergy  had  retrograded  to  what  it 
was  about  two  hundred  years  before,  a  few  years  after  the  founda- 
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tion  of  the  colony.     It  is  clear  from  this,  that  the  Church  had 
materially  diminished  even  $ince  the  Revolution. 

Maryland  appears  to  have  been  in  a  condition  scarcely  less 
deplorable — ^a  wide-spread  indifference  had  reduced  the  Church 
there  to  the  lowest  ebb. 

The  result  of  these  defections  may  be  thus  stated.  In  1 761 ,  it 
is  computed  the  adherents  of  the  Church  in  America  amounted 
to  293,000  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,144,000,  being  about  of«^ 
fourth  of  the  whole.  Had  the  same  proportion  been  preserved  to 
the  present  time,  the  American  Church  would  now  number  more 
than  four  millions  of  adherents :  as  it  is,  they  do  not  exceed  a 
million  and  a  half;  and  this,  be  it  observed,  is  the  result  of  the 
activity  of  the  last  thirty  years,  so  that  previously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  that  perioa,  the  apostasy  from  the  communion  of 
the  Church  must  have  been  of  most  appalling  extent.  We  can- 
not refrain  from  contrasting  with  this,  the  state  of  things  which 
would  have  arisen,  if  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  remained  faith- 
ful, and  if  the  same  energy  and  zeal  which  has  latterly  manifested 
itself  with  such  happy  effects,  had  been  displayed  from  the  period 
of  the  Revolution.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  if  this  had 
been  the  case,  the  American  Church  would  at  this  moment  pos- 
sess the  majority  of  the  population,  and  that  its  clergy  might  be 
numbered  by  thousands  instead  of  by  hundreds. 

The  ruin  of  the  established  churches  in  America,  and  the 
triumph  of  schism  and  heresy  amongst  them,  is,  certainly,  most 
deeply  humiliating  and  afflicting  to  all  Churchmen;  and,  were 
there  nothing  to  counterbalance  it,  might  almost  excite  doubts 
whether  the  system  of  the  Church  is  really  what  it  professes  to 
be — essentially  catholic  and  apostolic.  But  the  providence  of 
God  has  not  exposed  faith  to  so  severe  a  trial  as  this  ;  it  is  with 
sentiments  of  unmingled  gratitude  and  rejoicing,  that  we  are 
enabled  to  turn  to  another  aspect  of  this  eventful  history,  and  to 
contemplate  a  noble  array  of  confessors  who  testified  for  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  its  genuine  principles,  amidst  this  torrent  of 
trouble,  and  rebuke,  and  blasphemy.  To  the  admirable  firmness 
and  stedfastness  of  Seabdry,  the  first  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  and 
of  the  clergy  and  faithful  people  of  New  England  by  whom  he  was 
nobly  seconded,  is  chiefly,  under  Divine  Providence,  due  the  pre- 
servation of  those  catholic  principles  in  the  American  Church,  to 
which  her  present  prosperity,  and  the  blessings  so  largely  im- 
parted to  her,  are  wholly  attributable.  The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  had  the  honour  of  sending  forth  this 
venerable  man  on  the  American  mission ;  and  it  may  truly  be 
said,  that  the  body  of  missionaries  supported  throughout  New 
England  by  that  Society,  constituted  the  whole  strength  of  the 

I  2 
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American  Church.  We  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  the  laudable 
exertions  of  Dr.  White,  the  first  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  or  of 
those  who  were  more  immediately  united  with  him  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  shattered  fabric  of  the  Church  after  the  Revolution,  and 
who  obtained  the  Episcopal  succession  from  England  in  1 787 ; 
but  it  is  clear  from  the  volume  now  before  us,  that  Bishop  White 
and  his  immediate  coadjutors  were  disposed,  on  every  occasion,  to 
give  way  to  the  demands  of  parties  who  were  deeply  tinged  with 
tlie  prevalent  errors  of  the  day ;  and  that  the  American  Church 
is  far  more  deeply  indebted  to  the  Bishop  and  clergy  of  New 
Enjrland  than  to  any  other  man  or  body  of  men. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  the 
provinces  of  New  England,  through  the  zeal  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  con- 
version of  the  rector  and  tutors  of  Yale  College,  Connecticut. 
But  we  feel  it  due  to  the  importance  of  these  events,  and  the 
character  of  the  admirable  men  engaged  in  them,  not  to  pass 
them  over  without  some  further  notice.  We  have  much  pleasure 
in  quoting  the  following  interesting  passages  in  reference  to  this 
subject : — 

"  In  spite  of  all  assaults,  the  truth  steadily  prevailed.  *  In  Pennsyl- 
vania,'— was  his'  concluding  report, — *  where  there  was  but  one  Church 
of  England  congregation,  to  wit,  at  Pennsylvania,  of  few  years'  standing, 
there  are  now  five.  At  Burlington,  in  New  Jersey,  a  settled  congre- 
gation ;  at  Frankfort,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Quakers'  meeting  is  turned 
into  a  church  ;  and  within  these  two  years  thirteen  ministers  are 
planted  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.'  These,  and  all  save  the 
settled  clergy  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  were  the  missionaries  of  the 
Society,  then  newly  formed,  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  To  the  labours  of  that  venerable  body,  throughout  a 
long  season  of  sluggish  inactivity  and  wintry  darkness,  the  colonies  of 
England  are  indebted  for  all  the  spiritual  care  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  mother  country.  Well  did  its  ministers  deserve  the  honoured  name 
of  Christian  missionaries.  Theirs  were  toils  too  often  unrequited, 
carried  on  in  the  face  of  dangers,  loss,  and  extreme  hardships.  The 
hardly  settled  country  was  still  liable  to  Indian  incursion.  The  home- 
steads of  the  settlers  lay  far  apart  from  one  another,  severed  by  woods, 
wastes,  and  morasses,  across  which,  in  many  places,  no  better  roads 
were  yet  carried  than  an  Indian  path,  with  all  its  uncertainty  and 
danger.  Day  by  day  these  must  be  passed  by  those  who  discharged 
in  that  land  the  office  of  the  ministry.  *  In  many  places,  also,  there 
were  great  rivers,  from  one,  two,  to  six,  twelve,  and  fifteen  miles  over, 
with  no  ferry.  He  that  would  answer  the  end  of  his  mission  must  not 
only  have  a  good  horse,  but  a  good  boat  and  a  couple  of  experienced 

'  The  Rev.  George  Keith,  a  xealoos  and  devoted  missionary. 
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watermen.'  In  such  a  country  he  often  had  to  minister  at  '  places 
above  sixty  and  seventy  miles  distant,  and  found  it  a  very  laborious 
mission.'  ....  These  were  their  labours,  for  which  thev  had  no  other 
recompense  than  such  as  have  at  all  times  animated  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors ;  fifty  pounds  a  year  from  the  Society,  and,  sometimes  at  least, 
but  '  thirty  poundsr  paid  during  five  years  in  depreciated  paper,'  was 
the  stipend  of  such  labourers.  This  mode  of  living  embraced  no 
luxuries.  '  The  water/  says  one,  describing  what  he  saw  around  him, 
'  was  brackish  and  muddy ;  their  ordinary  food  was  salt-pork,  but 
sometimes  beef;  their  bread  of  Indian  com,  which  they  are  forced  for 
want  of  mills  to  beat.'  '  My  lodging,'  adds  another,  '  was  an  old 
tobacco-house,  exposed  even  in  my  bed  to  the  injuries  and  violence  of 
bad  weather.'  These  were  not  their  severest  toils;  long  neglect  had 
hardened  the  settlers'  hearts  against  the  truth ;  the  dying  sparks  of 
religion  had  to  be  fanned  into  a  flame  amidst  abounding  opposition  ; 
the  people  were  *  barbarous  and  disorderly ;'  they  impiously  profaned 
the  holiest  rites,  and  heaped  upon  these  messengers  of  peace  '  abuses 
and  contumely.*" — pp.  97 — 100. 

Of  the  successful  labours  of  these  excellent  missionaries  we 
may  form  some  notion  from  the  fact  recorded  of  one  of  thom — 
the  Rev.  Clement  Hall.  *'  It  is  no  excessive  computation,  that 
this  good  and  most  laborious  missionary  baptized  ten  thousand 
persons,'"''  (p.  101.) 

We  next  turn  to  the  movement  at  Yale  College,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Independents : — 

"So  carefully  had  this  been  fenced  from  such  attempts,  that  its 
fundamental  law  prescribed  that  no  student  should  be  allowed  in- 
struction in  any  other  system  of  divinity  than  such  as  the  trustees 
appointed ;  and  every  one  was  forced  to  learn  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism, and  other  books  of  puritanical  authority.  For  a  time  the  dry 
metaphysics  of  this  school  excluded  all  healthier  learning.  But  about 
the  year  1711,  the  agent  of  the  colony  in  England  sent  over  800 
volumes,  amongst  which  were  many  of  the  standard  works  of  the 
divines  of  the  English  Church.  These  books  were  eagerly  devoured 
by  the  hungry  students ;  and  amongst  the  first  whom  they  affected 
were  the  rector  of  the  college.  Dr.  Cutler,  and  two  of  its  leading  tutors, 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Brown.  They  were  amongst  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  puritan  divines ;  and  their  humble  adoption  of  the 
Church's  teaching,  their  abandonment  of  their  endowments  in  the 
college,  laying  down  the  ministry  which  without  due  warrant  they  had 
hitherto  discharged,  and  setting  out  for  England  to  receive  ordination 
at  the  bishop's  hands,  drew  general  attention  to  the  subject.  Brown 
fell  a  victim  to  the  small-pox  in  England  ;  Cutler  suffered  severely 
from  the  same  disease,  but,  recovering,  was,  with  Johnson,  ordained  to 
the  priesthood,  and  with  him  returned  in  179'3  to  the  colony,  where 
their  influence  ere  long  was  widely  felt.     Cutler  was  settled  at  Boston, 
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and,  amidst  increasing  persecutions,  maintained  to  the  ]ast  the  standard 
of  the  faith.  For  fifty  years  of  patient  trial  Johnson  laboured  earnestly 
at  Stratford."— pp.  102,  103. 

We  have  deemed  it  due  to  the  memory  of  these  holy  men  to 
draw  special  attention  to  their  names..  The  Church  of  America 
derived  more  benefit  from  their  conversion  and  labours,  than  she 
did  from  all  her  endowments  in  Virginia  and  Marj'Iand.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  following  interesting  account 
of  the  conversion  of  a  sectarian  teacher,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Mr.  Johnson  : — 

*'  At  Newtown  in  Connecticut,  a  young  and  zealous  Independent 

teacher.  Beach  by  name,  was  at  this  time  settled  over  a  flourishing  con* 

gregational  society.     His  ministry  had  been  unusually  successful,  and 

he  was  himself  the  idol  of  his  flock.     Once  in  three  months  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Johnson  visited  five  episcopalian  families,  then  settled  in  the  place: 

frequent  meetings  and  earnest  discussions  between  the  two  teachers 

resulted  from  these  visits ;    until  Mr.  Beach  began  at  length  to  doubt 

the  soundness  of  his  former  principles.     Slowly  and  cautiously  did  he 

make  up  his  mind.     The  first  serious  alarm  was  suggested  to  his  flock, 

after  two  or  three  years  of  patient  meditation  had  passed  over  him,  by 

his  frequently  employing  the  Lord's  prayer  in  public  worship,  and  even 

proceeding  to  read  to  them  whole  chapters  of  the  Word  of  God.     Then 

he  ventured  to  condemn  a  custom,  common  in  their  meetings,  of  rising 

to  bow  to  the  preacher  as  he  came  in  amongst  them ;  instead  of  which, 

he  begged  them  to  kneel  down  and  worship  God.  This,  in  the  language 

of  the  day,  was  declared  to  be  '  rank  popery,*  and  no  slight  presumption 

that  Mr.  Beach  would  one  day  '  turn  churchman,  as  did  all  people,' 

said  an  experienced  matron  of  the  body,  *  who  kept  on  reading  the 

Church  books.'    In  this,  at  least,  they  were  not  deceived  ;  for  in  about 

a  year  Mr.  Beach,  whose  mind  was  now  thoroughly  convinced,  told  the 

people  from  the  pulpit,  that  from  a  serious  and  prayerful  examination 

of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  writers  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church, 

and  from  the  universal  acknowledgment  of  episcopal  government  for 

1500  years,  compared  with  the  recent  establishment  of  Presbyterian 

and  Congregational  discipline,  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  invalidity 

of  his  ordination,  and  of  the  unscriptural  method  of  organizing  and 

governing  congregations,  and  of  admitting  persons  to  the  privileges  of 

church-membership  as  by  them  practised ;  and  further,  that  *  extempore 

prayer  in  Christian  assemblies  was  a  novelty  in  the  Christian  Church.' 

He  therefore,  *  in  the  face  of  Almighty  God,'  had  made  up  his  mind  to 

conform  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  being  apostolic  in  her  ministry 

and  discipline,  orthodox  in  her  doctrine,  and  primitive  in  her  worship." 

—pp.  116—118. 

A  large  proportion  of  his  people  were  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  his  determination;  but  the  congregational  teachers  of  the 
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neighbourhood  excited  opposition  to  him,  and  deposed  him  from 
the  ministry.  A  discussion  ensued,  which  had  the  effect  of  open- 
ing the  minds  of  some  of  the  sectarians,  and  on  the  return  of 
Mr.  Beach  from  England,  whither  he  had  gone  to  receive  ordi- 
nation, and  was  appointed  a  Missionary  of  the  Propagation 
Society,  he  ministered  to  a  faithful  and  devoted  flock.  The 
divisions  excited  amongst  the  Independents  by  Whitfield's 
preaching  led  many  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  claims  of  the 
Church,  '  and  Mr.  Beach  received  so  large  an  accession  to  his 
charge,  that  his  church  would  not  hold  two-thirds  of  those  who 
joined  him.  Not  a  few  of  these  were  of  the  first  families  within 
the  colony,  and  a  new  and  spacious  building  was  soon  erected  for 
him.'  Eight  other  churches  were  built  in  the  adjoining  towns, 
and  the  last  of  the  Independent  ministers  joined  him,  and  were 
admitted  to  holy  orders.  Thus  "  in  Connecticut,''  as  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce  remarks,  the  Church  "  took  a  deeper  hold  in  the  soil, 
from  the  action  of  the  storms,  amongst  which  she  had  grown  up. 
In  no  part  of  America  was  her  communion  so  pure  and  apostolical 
as  here.  Her  clergy  were  for  the  most  part  natives — men  of 
earnest  piety,  of  settled  character,  and  well-established  in  Church 
principles." — ^p.  125. 

And  accordingly  we  find,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  Church 
in  New  England,  the  most  earnest  and  touching  entreaties  were 
unceasingly  coming  from  that  Church  for  the  institution  of  the 
episcopate  in  America.  While  the  endowed  Churches  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  were  totally  indifferent  on  this  subject,  the  poor 
but  zealous  converts  from  sectarianism  in  New  England  were 
keenly  alive  to  the  unspeakable  evils  which  sprang  from  the  want 
of  bishops. 

"  The  poor  Church  of  England,"  they  said,  **  in  all  these  colonies  is 
in  a  low,  depressed,  and  very  imperfect  state,  for  want  of  her  pure  pri- 
mitive episcopal  form  of  government.  .  .  .  We  cannot  but  think  our- 
selves extremely  injured,  and  in  a  state  little  short  of  persecution,  while 
our  candidates  are  forced,  at  a  great  expense  both  of  lives  and  fortunes, 
to  go  a  thousand  leagues  for  every  ordination,  and  we  are  destitute  of 
confirmation  and  a  regular  government.  So  that  unless  we  can  have 
bishops,  especially  at  this  juncture,  the  Church,  and  with  it  the  interests 
of  true  religion,  must  dwindle  and  greatly  decay,  while  we  suffer  the 
contempt  and  triumph  of  our  neighbours." — pp.  112,  113. 

**  At  the  same  time,"  writes  Mr.  Johnson  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
"  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  very  promising  young  gentlemen 
— five  or  six  I  am  sure  of — and  those  the  best  that  are  educated  among 
us,  who  might  be  instrumental  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  souls 
of  men,  were  they  ordained ;  but  for  want  of  episcopal  ordination 
decline  the  ministry,  and  go  into  secular  business.  ...  So  that  the 
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fountain  of  all  our  misery  is  the  want  of  a  bishop,  for  whom  there  are 
many  thousands  of  souls  in  this  country  who  do  impatiently  long  and 
pray,  and  for  want  do  extremely  suffer." — p.  1 15. 

We  will  not  follow  up  this  heart-rending  subject.  The  unceas- 
ing and  most  earnest  appeals  of  these  faithful  churchmen  were, 
wc  know,  wholly  unsuccessful  in  stirring  up  the  Church  at  home 
to  such  energetic  action  as  would  have  sufficed  to  overcome  the 
opposition  of  the  Whig  ministry  of  the  day.  Looking  back  on 
those  times,  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  although  something  was 
done  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  in  furtherance  of  this  object, 
there  was  not  sufficient  perseverance,  and  resolution,  and  zeal  in 
pressing  it  upon  the  government.  It  was  a  question  which  the 
wliole  Church  should  have  taken  up  unanimously,  and  never  ceased 
till  they  had  carried  it.  All  honour  is  due  to  those  eminent  pre- 
lates, Butler,  Sherlock,  Gibson,  and  Seeker,  who  exerted  them- 
selves in  behalf  of  the  American  Church ;  but  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  question  was  not  taken  up  by  the  Church  at  large 
as  it  might  Iiave  been,  and  ought  to  liave  been. 

But  we  nmst  not  lose  sight  of  the  Church  in  New  England. 
To  this  Clmrch  the  introduction  of  the  legitimate  episcopate  in 
America  after  the  revolution  appears  to  be  principally  due.  There 
is  something  most  cheering  and  refreshing  m  the  zeal  which  they 
exhibited  on  this  occasion. 

*'  Amongst  the  Eastern  clergy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  most  earnest 
piety,  wedded  to  the  strongest  and  most  clearly- ascertained  Church 
principles.  In  their  new  circumstances,  they  esteemed  it  their  first 
duty  to  perfect  their  system  by  securing  the  presence  and  rule  of  a 
bishop.  In  this  they  were  confirmed  by  the  avowed  temper  of  the 
South,  from  which  they  greatly  feared  the  adoption  of  a  spurious  and 
nominal  episcopacy.  They  began,  therefore,  at  once  to  act  for  them* 
selves,  and  refused  to  take  any  share  in  organizing  their  scattered  com* 
munion  until  they  had  a  bishop  at  their  head." 

We  must  here  observe,  that  allusion  is  made  in  this  passage  to 
a  proposal  of  Dr.  White,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
in  AujTust,  1782,  "  despairing  of  the  speedy  recognition  of  Ame- 
rican independence,  and  '  perceiving  their  ministry  gradually  ap- 
proaching to  annihilation,**  while  England  was  as  unwilling  to  give, 
as  America  to  receive,  the  episcopate  from  her,  proposed  a  scheme 
for  uniting  their  different  parishes  in  convention,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  whole  body,  committing  to  its  president  and  otiters  thepoicers  of 
ordination  and  disciplined  (p.  189.)  It  seems  also,  that  there 
was  some  notion  of  receiving  ordination  from  the  Danish  bishops, 
whose  orders  are  invalid.     So  that  it  is  clear,  that  the  Church  in 
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Connecticut  had  very  sufiBcient  reasons   to  act  independently. 
Accordingly, 

"  As  soon  as  the  peace  made  it  possible,  [March,  1783,]  the  clergy 
met  in  voluntary  Convention  ;  and  before  the  British  troops  had  evacu- 
ated New  York,  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury,  formerly  a  missionary  of  the 
Gospel- Propagation  Society  in  Statin  island,  had  sailed  for  England  to 
obtain  consecration  there.  Besides  the  certificate  of  his  election.  Dr. 
Seabury  bore  with  him  testimonials  from  the  leading  clergy  of  New 
York,  and  letters  earnestly  requesting  of  the  English  bishops  the  boon 
which  America  had  so  long  sought  in  vain." — p.  195. 

We  shall  not  follow  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  through  the  in- 
teresting details  of  Seabury 's  visit  to  England,  and  of  the  nego- 
tiations which  issued  in  his  consecration  by  the  bishops  of  Scot- 
land, in  November  1784,  the  English  bishops  being  prevented  by 
the  state  of  the  law,  and  by  the  reluctance  of  the  government,  to 
take  any  step  at  that  juncture.  In  June,  1785,  the  Bishop  of 
Connecticut  had  reached  his  diocese,  and  was  received  with  joy 
by  the  clergy  and  people.  But  during  his  absence,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Church  in  other  parts  of  America  had  begun  to 
brighten.  Dr.  White  had  relinquished  his  plan  for  establishing 
a  nominal  episcopacy  in  America,  and  had  (in  March,  1784,)  set 
on  foot,  at  Philadelphia,  a  movement  for  organizing  the  Church 
on  the  basis  which  it  subsequently  assumed.  This  movement 
was  joined  successively  by  the  Churches  of  various  states  in  the 
course  of  1 784,  and  by  the  time  of  Seabury's  return,  matters  had 
made  such  progress,  that  the  first  general  Convention  of  the 
American  Church  was  to  meet  in  a  few  months,  and  to  take 
steps  for  obtaining  the  episcopal  succession  from  the  English 
Church. 

The  Convention  met  in  1785,  and  it  was  agreed  to  apply  to 
the  English  bishops  to  ascertain  their  willingness  to  consecrate 
American  prelates.  So  that  Connecticut  had  been  full  two 
years  and  a  half  in  advance  of  the  other  Churches  in  America  in 
applying  for  the  episcopate.  Nor  was  the  watchful  zeal  of 
Seabury  and  his  clergy  less  distinctly  manifested  in  the  jealousy 
with  which  they  refrained  from  uniting  in  any  proceedings  which 
they  deemed  calculated  to  compromise  the  great  principles  of  the 
Church. 

"  Bishop  Seabury  had  declined,  with  his  clergy,  attending  its  session 
[Convention],  from  a  fear  that  it  would  carry  measures  to  which  his 
principles  would  not  allow  him  to  assent." — p.  213. 

And  it  seems  that  there  was  considerable  reason  for  such  fears. 
The  unsound  opinions  of  the  Southern  States  of  Virginia,  Mary- 
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land,  &c.,  were  well  known ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Convention  was 

divided  on  the  most  material  points. 

"  On  the  general  tenns  of  union  the  two  parties  disagreed  ;  one 
proposing  to  declare  the  bishop  ex  officio  president  of  the  [diocesan^  we 
presume,]  Convention ;  the  others  fearful  of  the  bishop's  power,  and  so 
denyinff  him  this  right.  The  grounds,  too,  of  this  difference  lay  deep. 
The  Western  [query,  "Southern"]  States  would  have  restrained  the 
bishop  from  all  rule ;  made  him  subject  to  his  own  Convention ;  and  dis- 
tinguished him  from  other  presbyters  only  by  his  possession  of  the 
powers  of  ordaining  and  confirming.  The  Southern  [query,  •*  Western"] 
States,  with  a  more  instructed  faith,  truly  acknowledged  the  bishop  as 
possessing,  by  the  appointment  of  Christ,  the  charge  of  spiritual  go- 
vernment. Their  tendency,  indeed,  lay  strongly  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  They  would  not  only  have  given  to  the  bishop  spiritual 
rule,  but  would  have  deprived  the  laity  of  that  power  of  co-ordinate 
deliberation  and  assent,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  the  earliest 
times  their  Christian  birthright." — p.  212. 

We  may  here  observe,  by  the  way,  that  we  cannot  at  all  agree 
with  Archdeacon  Wilberforce^s  views  on  the  subject  last  men- 
tioned. Some  of  the  laity  were  almost  always  present  at  eccle- 
siastical synods  in  ancient  times;  but  we  do  not  recollect  any 
instance  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions and  discussions  of  the  synod  on  matters  of  doctrine  or 
discipline,  or  to  exercue  the  right  of  suffrage.  Such  a  mode  of 
proceeding,  whatever  may  be  its  fitness  or  unfitness  on  other 
grounds,  appears  to  us  without  precedent  in  ancient  ecclesiastical 
history.  J3ishop  Seabury  and  the  Church  of  Connecticut  dis- 
approved of  the  introduction  of  the  laity  into  the  Convention ; 
and  he  sent  an  apology  to  the  Convention  for  not  a[)pearing,  and 
explaining  fully  his  sentiments  as  to  their  degradation  of  the  epis- 
copal dignity.  It  remained  undetermined  for  the  present,  by  the 
General  Convention,  whether  bisho|)s  should  preside  in  their  own 
Conventions  or  Diocesan  Synods  !  Two  of  the  bishops  elected 
alter  the  General  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  being  conse- 
crat<»d  in  England,  were  "  probably  not  wholly  orthodox""  in  their 
doctrinal  tenets  (p.  215).  The  changes  in  the  ritual  proposed 
were  very  serious.  "  I  learn  from  others,'"  writes  Bishop  Sea- 
bury  to  his  friends  the  Scottish  bishops,  "  that  at  this  Conven- 
tion they  liave  discarded  the  use,  at  least  left  it  discretional,  of 
the  Athanasian  and  Nicene  Creeds,  and  the  observation  of  Saints"- 
days ;  omitted  the  Article  of  the  descent  into  hell  in  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed ;  reduced  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  twenty ;  made 
such  alterations  in  the  Liturgy  and  Offices  as  makes  a  new 
Prayer-Book  necessary.*" — p.  217. 

Providentially,  the  English  bishops  refused  to  sanction  such 
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alterations  by  consecrating  bishops ;  and  they  required  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  other  points  of  importance,  which 
were  conceded,  previously  to  the  ordination  of  White,  bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Provost,  bishop  of  New  York,  in  1787. 

But  we  have  not  yet  concluded  the  series  of  important  services 
rendered  by  the  Church  of  Connecticut  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
In  the  adjourned  session  of  Convention  in  September  1 789,  the 
Bishop  of  Connecticut  and  two  of  his  New  England  clergy  gave 
their  attendance,  to  the  joy  of  all.  Their  presence  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  because,  as  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  justly 
remarks,  ^Ht  brought  to  those  councils,  by  which  their  infant 
institutions  must  be  formed,  the  aid  of  principles  which  are  most 
wanting  in  the  Southern  States.'^ 

"Amongst  them,  the  prevailing  tone,  both  as  to  discipline  and 
doctrine,  was  low  and  uncertain.  ...  To  a  temper  thus  bordering  on 
latitudinarian  views,  Bishop  White,  if  he  had  stood  alone,  would,  from 
natural  kindness,  and  perhaps  from  persona]  inclination,  have  been  too 
much  disposed  to  yield,  and  some  fatal  bias  might  have  been  given  to 
their  earliest  institutions ;  but  in  the  presence  of  Bishop  Seabury  and 
those  about  him,  a  check  was  provided  on  such  innovations.  With  the 
strongest  attachment  to  the  distinctive  articles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
the  New  England  clergy  held,  as  we  have  seen,  most  firmly  to  the 
model  of  apostolical  order.  .  .  .  This  difference  of  views  between  the 
east  and  south  was  seen  at  once.  Before  the  Eastern  clergy  gave  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  articles  of  union,  they  required  that  by  the 
alteration  of  the  third,  there  should  be  given  to  the  board  of  bishops 
the  power  of  originating  acts  for  the  concurrence  of  the  lower  house, 
with  a  negative  on  their  conclusions.  The  first  point  was  easily  con- 
ceded. The  second,  for  the  present,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  com- 
promise. It  was  agreed  that  the  non-assent  of  the  bishops  should 
negative  all  acts  to  which  four-fifths  of  the  lower  house  did  not  still 
adhere.  The  absolute  negative  was  referred  to  the  collective  judgment 
of  the  several  Diocesan  Conventions." — pp.  224,  225. 

Having  thus  provided  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  for  the 
security  of  essential  principles,  the  Church  of  ^few  England 
cordially  united  in  the  remaining  measures  for  the  re-organization 
of  the  American  Church,  and  throughout  those  measures  ex- 
ercised an  influence  of  incalculable  value  and  importance — on 
every  occasion  in  favour  of  orthodoxy.  We  cannot  withhold  the 
tribute  of  our  admiration  from  this  band  of  Christian  confessors, 
who  amidst  almost  universal  error,  or  weakness,  held  on  their 
way  stedfastly  and  unfalteringly,  until  they  had  secured  the 
great  principles  of  the  Church  in  that  land  of  dissension  and 
heterodoxy.     The  names  of  Seabdey   and  of  the  Church  of 
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Connecticut  should  for  ever  be  enshrined  in  the  memory  and 
affections  of  all  faithful  churchmen. 

We  do  not  see  the  same  high  qualities  in  Bishop  White,  who, 
however,  was  a  pious  and  excellent  man,  and  undoubtedly  had  the 
])rincipal  part  in  combining  the  discordant  materials  of  the 
Church  in  America.  He  it  was  who  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
latitudinarian  and  fallen  churches  of  the  South  within  the  in- 
fluence of  sounder  principles;  and  although  the  good  seed  was 
reluctantly  received,  and  the  soil  long  remained  barren,  it  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  that  the  labours  of  White  were 
undertaken,  and  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  American  Church,  from  the  period  of  its  organization  by 
Bishop  White  and  his  worthy  coadjutors,  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  any  progress  whatever.  It  seems  to  have  remained  station- 
ary^ for  about  thirty  years,  until  the  election  of  Hob  art  to  the 
bishopric  of  New  York,  in  1811,  from  which  its  era  of  prosperity 
may  be  dated.  This  may  be  attributed,  we  should  think,  to  the 
continued  prevalence  of  the  low  and  latitudinarian  views  which 
had  acquired  so  much  influence  before  the  revolution.  The 
American  Church,  in  short,  had  not  awakened  to  a  full  sense  of 
her  privileges  and  responsibilities.  She  was,  in  the  estimation  of 
a  large  portion  of  her  adherents,  one  denomination  out  of  many 
in  the  Christian  Church.  Episcopacy  was  in  their  opinion  most 
conformable  to  the  ancient  or  apostolical  model ;  and  the  Liturgy 
had  many  advantages  over  extemporary  efiusions.  But  beyond 
this,  we  apprehend,  there  were  few  inclined  to  go.  Few  seem 
to  liave  put  forward  the  claims  of  the  Church  as  the  authorized 
channel  of  God'*s  grace ;  or  to  have  pointed  to  her  communion 
as  the  medium  of  catholic  unity ;  or  to  have  held  it  forth  as  a 
refuge  from  the  perils  of  schism.  Where  this  was  not  done,  it 
could  not,  of  course,  be  expected  that  the  old  systems  of  error 
by  which  she  was  surrounded  should  recognize  her  claims.  They 
were  set  aside  and  forgotten,  when  the  Church  herself  did  not 
put  them  forward ;  and  even  her  own  adherents  were  held  by  an 
uncertain  tenure,  depending  more  on  private  opinions  as  to  fitness 
and  edification,  than  on  any  deeply-rooted  sense  of  obligation. 

"  Many  causes/'  says  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  "  tended  to  produce 
this  deep  depression.  .  .  .  The  first  great  hindrance  to  its  strength 
was  the  low  tone  of  feeling  and  of  doctrine  which,  in  the  former  days 
of  our  neglect,  had  crept  over  its  members.  There  was  little  attach- 
ment to  the  Church,  little  veneration  for  her  character,  little  knowledge 
or  value  of  her  distinctive  claims;  there  were  many  recollections  of 
careless  shepherds,  of  clergy  who  disgraced  their  calling.  .  .  .  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  amongst  them  little  of  the  strength  of  the 
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Church's  youth  ;  for  this  is  founded  on  the  ardent  affection  of  fresh 
converts  to  the  great  heart  truths  of  Christ's  blessed  gospel/* — pp.  237» 
239. 

We  have  seen  that,  especially  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the 
Church  was  so  far  from  gaining  ground,  that  she  was  continually 
declining  for  many  years,  even  after  the  introduction  of  the  Epis- 
copate, which  might  have  been  expected  to  have  infused  a  new 
energy  and  life  into  the  Church. 

It  remained  for  the  energetic  and  devoted  Hobart  to  raise  the 
Church  of  America  from  this  state  of  decline,  and  to  give  an 
impulse  which  has  been  felt  even  to  the  present  day.  In  1811, 
Bishop  Moore,  of  New  York,  being  seized  by  paralysis,  called  a 
Convention  of  the  diocese,  and  urged  them  to  appoint  an  assistant 
bishop.  The  Convention  accordingly  elected  John  Henry 
Hobart,  at  that  time  one  of  the  assistant  ministers  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York. 

**  This  was  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Western  Church. 
Hobart  was  a  man  who  at  any  time  would  have  left  on  his  communion 
an  impress  of  his  own  character ;  in  the  unformed  state  of  institutions 
and  opinions  in  that  land,  it  could  not  fail  of  being  deeply  and  broadly 
marked." — p.  295. 

We  must  pass  over  the  earlier  years  of  this  remarkable  man, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  the  conduct  and  principles  which  elevated 
him  to  the  episcopate. 

**  He  came,  then,  to  New  York  when  the  universal  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  the  body  which  he  joined  was  low  and  torpid.  The  im- 
pression of  their  first  bishop's  character  was  plainly  legible  upon  the 
churchmen  of  New  York,  in  their  indistinct  views  of  Christian  doctrine ; 
moralists  for  the  most  part,  rather  than  believers ;  conscious  of  being 
objects  of  suspicion,  and  almost  thinking  that  suspicion  just, — they 
never  ventured  in  defending  their  position  beyond  the  cautious  tone  of 
timid  apology.  In  this  state  of  things  Pobart  found  matters  ;  but 
their  continuance  in  this  state  he  would  not  endure.  Trained  in  a 
Presbyterian  college,  he  was  a  churchman  on  the  fullest  conviction  of 
his  reason.  He  early  declared  his  own  principles,  to  sum  up  in  brief 
into  these  two :  *  That  we  are  saved  from  the  guilt  and  dominion  of 
sin  by  the  divine  merits  and  grace  of  a  crucified  Redeemer ;  and  that 
the  merits  and  grace  of  this  Redeemer  are  applied  to  the  soul  of  the 
believer  by  devout  and  humble  participation  in  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  administered  by  a  priesthood  who  derive  their  authority  by 
regular  transmission  from  Christ,  the  divine  head  of  the  Church,  and 
the  source  of  all  the  power  in  it.' 

'*  Many  must  have  been  startled  by  such  a  voice  as  this,  whether 
true  or  false  in  its  commencement,  from  one  so  resolute  and  thoroughly 
in  earnest :  and  Hobart  was  both.     He  was  convinced  that  this  was 
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the  truth,  and  he  was  ready  to  live  or  to  die  for  it.  All  hit  ministry 
spoke  this  conviction.  In  the  pulpit '  he  warned,  counselled,  entreated, 
and  comforted,  with  intense  power  and  energy.'  .  .  .  And  what 
he  was  in  the  pulpit  he  was  every  where  ;  hy  the  sick  hed  or  in  society, 
abroad  or  at  home,  this  was  still  his  watchword,  *  The  gospel  in  the 
Church/  '  Evangelical  truth  and  apostolical  order  ;'  these  he  pressed  on 
all  as  the  subjects  closest  to  his  own  heart,  and  the  most  concerning 
theirs.  .  .  .  His  sincerity  could  not  be  questioned,  and  none  could 
doubt  his  kindness  ;  whilst  his  talents  for  business  were  seen  and  felt 
by  all.  Hence  his  constant  re-election  as  secretary  to  his  own,  and 
delegate  to  the  general.  Convention. 

'*  Other  effects  also  were  soon  visible.  The  cold  timiditv  which  had 
benumbed  all  men  began  to  pass  away.  He  was  gathering  round  him 
a  band  of  younger  men,  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  of  a  new  temper — men 
who  believed  that  Christ  had  indeed  founded  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and 
that  they  had  functions  in  it  to  discharge,  and  powers  with  which  to 
fulfil  them.  The  fruit  of  this  was  soon  seen  on  all  sides:  in  the  in- 
creased attendance  on  Conventions ;  the  growing  support  of  Church 
societies  ;  and,  which  was  far  better,  in  the  new  religious  earnestness  of 
all."— pp.  300—303. 

The  altered  temper  of  the  Church  drew  immediately  on  it  the 
attacks  of  sectarians.  The  leading  Presbyterian  writer  of  the 
day,  Dr.  Mason,  assailed  the  principles  maintained  by  Hobart, 
and  received  from  him  a  complete  overthrow.  The  contest  was 
renewed  at  the  board  meetings  of  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
which,  though  open  to  all  denominations,  had  been  endowed  by 
the  members  of  the  Church.  In  the  IJoard  of  Trustees  Dr. 
Mason  had  acquired  an  almost  unlimited  sway ;  and  in  the  strug- 
gles with  this  powerful  antagonist,  Hobart  again  succeeded,  and 
the  management  of  the  college  was  restored  to  those  who  pro- 
vided its  funds. 

Thus  tried  and  approved,  Hobart  was  elevated  to  the  episco- 
pate ;  but  the  two  first  years  of  his  rule  were  troubled  by  the 
discussions  and  oppositions  raised  by  men  of  opposite  principles. 
After  that  time  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  views ;  and  the  first 
task  which  engaged  him  was  the  formation  of  Church  societies  for 
education,  Christian  charity,  and  missions.  The  effect  of  this 
system,  which  concentrated  the  powers  of  the  Church  for  her  own 
improvement,  instead  of  frittering  them  away  on  the  promotion  of 
plans  of  a  latitudinarian  character,  was  soon  strikingly  visible. 
The  issue  of  prayer-books  from  the  depositor}^  which  amounted 
to  500  in  1815,  had  in  two  years  swelled  to  2239.  So  greatly  did 
the  Church  spread  in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  that  in  twenty 
years  its  clergy  outnumbered  the  whole  body  of  the  American 
clergy  when  Hobart  was  raised  to  the  episcopate.     The  impulse 
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which  was  thus  given  was  felt  in  every  part  of  America.  In  all 
Churches  a  new  life  seemed  to  animate  its  members.  Six  bishops 
had  presided  over  the  American  Churches  till  the  year  1811.  The 
number  has  now  swelled  nearly  five-fold.  Less  than  200  paro- 
chial clergy  then  ministered  at  her  altars ;  they  have  increased 
more  than  six-fold  in  about  thirty  years.  Such  a  movement  as 
this  is  evidently  the  work  of  more  than  human  power,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  effected  by  the  mere  inculcation  of  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  of  the  Church.  We  rejoice  to  see  in  it  an 
evidence  of  religious  fervour  and  zeal ;  of  practical  religion ;  of 
genuine  faith  in  its  highest  sense.  The  zeal  of  Hobart  for  the 
Church  arose  from  a  still  higher  source — his  desire  to  promote 
the  salvation  of  souls. 

"  With  this  attention  to  the  organic  framework  of  the  body  over 
which  it  was  his  province  to  preside,  the  bishop  joined  a  watchful  care 
over  the  secret  fountains  of  its  hidden  life.  On  laity  and  clergy  he 
pressed,  by  precept  and  example,  the  supreme  importance  of  truly 
spiritual  religion.  In  answering  the  solicitations  of  affection  which 
would  have  persuaded  him  to  lessen  his  own  labours,  he  revealed  the 
spring  of  all  his  conduct.  *  How,'  said  he,  '  can  I  do  too  much  for  that 
compassionate  Saviour  who  has  done  so  much  for  me  V  He  reminded 
his  convention  that  but  little  satisfaction  could  be  gathered  '  from  the 
increasing  attachment  to  their  distinctive  principles,  and  veneration  for 
their  institutions,'  unless  with  it  were  seen  *  an  increase  of  evangelical 
piety.*  His  clergy  he  continually  urged  to  *  exert  with  prudence, 
fidelity,  and  zeal,  all  their  talents  and  attainments  in  the  service  of 
their  Divine  Lord,  and  of  the  Church  which  He  purchased  with  his 
blood,'  reminding  them  that  '  the  spirit  of  the  ministry  must  still  be 
formed  in  retirement,  by  study,  meditation,  and  prayer.'  He  cautioned 
them  as  plainly  against  any  inclination  towards  '  the  gorgeous  and 
unhallowed  structure  of  the  papal  hierarchy  '  on  the  one  side,  as  against 
•the  tumults  of  schism  on  the  other.*  " — pp.  313,  314. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  glorious  movement  in  the  Ameri- 
can Church  took  its  rise ;  and  happy  are  we  to  believe,  that  such 
throughout  has  been  its  character  even  to  the  present  day :  and 
such,  we  most  devoutly  hope,  will  always  be  the  spirit  of  that 
living  Church — now  no  longer  depressed  and  deadened  by  lati- 
tudinarian  apathy,  or  heartless  timidity,  but  engaged  in  all  her 
energies  in  the  great  and  lofty  mission  before  her.  May  the 
spirit  and  the  example  of  the  admirable  Hobart  for  ever  animate 
and  sustain  her  amidst  the  difficulties  by  which  she  is  surrounded. 
Sure  we  are,  that  there  are  very  few  names  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory which  are  more  deserving  of  remembrance  than  that  of 
Hobart. 

The  history  of  the  American  Church  presents  three  great 
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features — the  utter  ruin  of  the  established  Churches  ;  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Churches  which  had  been  gained  by  conversion  from 
the  ranks  of  Dissent ;  and  the  wonderful  movement  of  late  years. 
The  whole  is  fraught  with  instruction  and  warning  to  ourselves. 
It  is  plain,  in  the  first  place,  that  mere  endowments  and  temporal 
privileges  do  not  always  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  Church. 
If  the  clergy  be  neglectful  of  their  duties,  and  immoral  in  their 
lives ;  and  if  the  State  avails  itself  of  those  endowments  to  inter- 
fere with  the  essential  disci|)line  of  the  Church,  and  to  degrade  its 
ministers  from  their  legitimate  authority,  not  all  the  efforts  of 
politicians,  or  the  struggles  of  the  clergy  to  retain  endowments, 
can  prevent  the  day  of  reckoning  from  arriving  ;  and  the  Church 
then  sinks  irretrievably  beneath  the  weight  of  her  own  corruptions, 
and  of  the  assaults  of  her  enemies.     No  system  of  concession,  no 
system  of  assimilation  to  the  forms  of  error,  can  avert  this  result. 
There  is  but  one  remedy.     The  simple  and  unswerving  discharge 
of  duty  will  receive  the  Divine  blessing,  and  protect  what  would 
not,  under  other  circumstances,  deserve  to  be  protected.     The 
strength  of  the  Church  consists  wholly  in  her  consciousness  of  the 
high  end  for  which  she  exists,  and  her  zealous  application  to  the 
accomplishment  of  those  ends.     Without  this  consciousness,  her 
t(Miiporal  endowments  are  a  source  of  danger, — with  it,  they  are  a 
source  of  strength.     It  is  her  wisdom  to  seek,  in  the  first  place, 
the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  to  be  ready,  if  need 
be,  to  risk  the  temporalities  which  contribute  to  her  support — 
not  to  place  her  reliance  on  the  arm  of  flesh,  or  on  the  favour 
of  temporal  rulers  ;  not  to  compromise  one  particle  of  her  princi- 
ples in  the  hopes  of  propitiating  their  favour ;  never  to  consent  to 
measures  calculated  to  disturb  her  established  discipline,  or  to 
sanction  any  proposals  which  may  infringe  on  the  spiritual  rights 
and  legitimate  influence  of  her  ministers ;   above  all,  never  for  a 
moment  to  give  way  to  clamour  raised  by  irreligious  or  faithless 
men  ;  but  to  resist  firmly,  and   at   all   hazards,   when  organic 
changes  are  demanded,  either  in  the  direction  of  latitudinarian 
error,  or  of  Homish  superstition.     Virginia  and  Mar}'land  fell 
through  this  miserable  cowardice  and  want  of  principle.     Con- 
necticut stemmed  the  torrent  of  innovation  by  its  bold  and  un- 
flinching stedfastness.     Ilobart  lifted   up   the   standard   of  the 
CI  lurch,  and  went  forth  to  spiritual  conquest  and  victory.     May 
the  mother  Church  derive  from  these  examples  of  her  beloved 
children  in  the  West,  increased  watchfulness  over  the  precious 
deposit  committed  to  her  own  care,  and  a  cheering  confidence  in 
the  strength  and  the  truth  of  those  principles  which  constitute 
her  glory  and  her  crown. 
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Aet.  VI. — 1.  Considerations  on  the  State  of  the  Law  regarding 
Marriages  with  a  deceased  Wiffs  Sister.  By  a  Barrister  of 
the  Middle  Temple.     1840. 

2.  Remarks  on  the  Law  regarding  Marriage  tmth  the  Sister  of  a 
deceased  Sister.    By  A.  Hayward,  Esq.     1845. 

3.  A  Letter  on  the  proposed  change  in  the  Laws  prohibiting  Mar- 
riage between  those  near  of  kin.  Reprinted  from  the  British 
Maaazine^  Dec.  1 840.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.^  S^c. 
Oxford :  J.  H.  Parker.     London  :  Bivingtons.     1842. 

Throughout  the  whole  ranm  of  private  law,  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  important  in  its  eS^ts  on  the  weU-being  of  tfie 
community  than  the  laws  which  regulate  marriage.  A  moments 
consideration  will  suffice  to  show  that  this  is  no  exaggeration. 
That  contract  is  truly  described  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  as  the 
parent,  ^^  not  the  child  of  society ;  principium  urbis  et  qtuxsi  semi- 
narium  reipublicw^ T  It  is  a  society — the  foundation  of  all  other 
societies',  and  the  most  natural  of  all  societies'.  A  great  jurist, 
treating  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  government,  commences  that 
matter  with  the  subject  of  marriage,  thus : — 

"  As  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  government  excepting  among  a 
plurality  of  persons,  and  as,  according  to  the  undeniable  testimony  of  Holy 
Writ,  God  first  created  one  man  and  one  woman,  who  were  the  chiefs 
of  the  human  race ;  before  entering  on  the  subject  of  civil  government, 
it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  marriage,  from  whence  proceed  families,  and 
which  is  as  it  were  the  nursery  of  states.  And  as  the  human  body  has 
divers  members  each  of  which  forms  a  species  of  separate  body,  so  a 
state  contains  several  little  societies,  some  simple  and  positive,  and 
others  of  a  more  composite  nature.  The  latter  are  usually  called  cor- 
porations and  companies,  or  colleges,  and  there  may  be  a  great  number 
of  these,  differing  in  their  nature.  The  former  are  only  of  three  sorts, 
that  is  to  say,  that  of  the  husband  and  the  wife;  that  of  the  father 
and  children ;  and  that  of  the  master  and  servants  or  slaves.  They 
are  called  simple  because  they  are  not  composed  of  other  smaller 
societies  \" 

By  this  comprehensive  view,  the  learned  writer  shows  how  the 

*  Story,  Conflict  of  L.  L.,  2nd  edit.  p.  170. 

'  Burlamaqui,  Principes  du  Droit  de  la  N.  et  des  G.,  t.  iii.  p.  315. 

'  Orotius,  Dr.  de  la  G.  et  de  la  P.,  torn.  L  1.  ii.  ch.  v.  §  viii. 

^  Puffendorf,  Dr.  de  la  N.  et  des  G.,  torn.  ii.  1.  vi.  ch.  i.  §  i. 
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matrimonial  afisociation  is  the  first  element  and  the  foundation  of 
the  social  state  and  of  all  government.  It  follows  from  thence, 
that  marriage  is  a  contract  essentially  juris  gentium^  without 
which  there  can  be  no  distinct  families,  and  without  which,  con- 
sequently, there  can  be  no  social  state*.  Now  it  is  evident,  that 
the  welfare  of  tJie  community  must  depend  most  essentially  on 
the  wisdom,  the  fitness,  and  the  policy  of  the  laws  regulating  that 
important  contract  which  lies  deep  among  the  roots  of  the  social 
state,  and  at  the  inmost  penetralia  of  public  law. 

Let  us  now  look  upon  this  subject  as  Christians.  The  great 
nations  of  antiquity  attached  a  religious  character  to  marriage, 
but  the  Church  has  elevated  that  contract  to  something  of  a  sacra- 
mental dignity.  From  the  earliest  period,  it  was  a  rite  performed 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  accompanied  by  a 
benediction,  as  appears  from  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  and  other  fiithetB 
and  early  councik' ;  and  one  of  the  homihes  of  our  Church  calls 
it  '*  the  sacrament  of  matrimony."^  It  moreover  figures  the  spi- 
ritual union  between  Christ  and  the  Church.  The  great  Spanish 
bishop  and  canonist  Covamivias  sam  after  remarking  that  it  is  a 
visible  sign  of  an  invisible  sacred  thing, 

**Significat  enim  matrimoniura  dilectionem  inter  conjuges  futuranii 
quam  Deus  per  gratiam  ipsis  conjugibus  nectit.  Significat  etiam 
spiritualem  unionem  Christi  et  ecclesise,  id  est  Christ!  et  animanim 
fidelium.  Item  repraesentat  conjunctionem  Christi  cum  unica  sponta 
Ecclesia  per  carnis  auuxnptionem^." 

Thus  the  sanction  of  religion  concurs  with  most  cogent  reasons 
of  natural  and  public  law,  to  render  the  contract  and  state  of 
marriage  a  matter  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  wisdom, 
and  the  most  deliberate,  mature,  and  dispassionate  investigation 
at  the  hands  of  the  legislator.  And  yet,  there  is  no  branch  of 
law  more  liable  to  be  perverted  by  human  passions  and  interests. 

We  fear  to  attempt  any  amplification  of  this  last  position  ;  for 
it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so,  without  falling  into  truisms  and 
common-places.  What,  indeed,  can  be  more  evident  than  that 
the  relation  between  the  two  sexes  is  the  most  powerful  among 
the  causes  naturally  inher^it  in  mankind,  to  which  the  events  of 
mane's  history  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  traced  l  What  can 
be  more  undoubted  than  that  that  mysterious  portion  of  human 
nature  is  the  most  uncontrollable,  and  the  most  difficult  to  bring 
within  the  empire  of  reason !     It  must  indeed  remain  to  some 

*  Ibid.  $  ▼. 

^  Palmer,  Antiq.  of  the  Englisli  Ritual,  vol.  ii.  p.  208.     Bingham,  Antiq.  b.  zzii. 
ch.  iv.  sec.  i. 

7  Covarruvias,  Op.  Omn.  L  L  p.  129. 
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considerable  extent  beyond  the  power  of  all  human  laws.  No 
subject  is  more  frequently  viewed  through  the  medium  of  passion, 
or  sympathy  for  the  passions  of  others ;  and  with  direct  reference 
to  the  ardently  desired  attainment  of  an  end  which  thus  appears 
to  hold  out  a  promise  of  the  certain  possession  of  the  perfection 
of  temporal  happiness,  however  unreasonable  and  absurd  the  hope 
of  that  happiness  may  in  reality  be.  These  refleqjbions  are  very 
strongly  exemplified  by  the  important  and  painful  subject  whicn 
is  about  to  be  here  considered. 

It  i^pears  that  there  are  in  this  country  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  bearing  towards  each  other  the  relation  of  brother-in- 
law  and  sister-in-law  who  are  desirous  of  intermarrying  together, 
and  urgent  Uiat  the  law  of  the  land  may  be  so  modified  as  to 
allow  their  union  to  take  place.  Many  of  them  are,  no  doubt, 
persons  who  deserve  sympathy,  however  erroneous  their  views 
may  be,  and  we  shall  most  scrupulously  avoid  every  expression 
which  might  give  them  unnecessary  pain;  but  we  must  not 
hesitate  to  approach  the  subject,  disregarding  the  interests  and 
wishes  of  individuals,  however  amiable  and  respectable.  By  these 
persons,  impelled  by  the  strongest  feelings  of  passion  or  interest, 
this  grave  question  of  expediency,  morals,  and  religion,  is  now 
being  agitated ;  and  the  legislature  is  urged  to  grant  what  they 
ask  as  a  measure  of  relief. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a  committee  of  persons  interested  in 
promoting  this  object,  who  exert  every  means  which  the  con- 
federation of  many  places  at  their  disposal  to  bring  about  the 
desired  change ;  and  the  newi^apers  inform  us  that  public  meet- 
ings have  been  held,  at  which  much  oratory  and  not  a  little  zeal 
have  been  displayed  in  that  cause.  But  let  us  see  Dr.  Pusey^s 
able  representation  of  this  part  of  the  subject : — 

"  The  case  is  this — a  number  of  persons,  it  is  reported,  (some  of  whom 
I  grieve  to  say  are  said  to  be  clergymen,)  wish  to  marry  the  sisters  of 
their  deceased  wives  ;  this  union,  which  has  all  along  been  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  Church,  has  lately  been  made,  ipso  facto,  null  and  void 
by  the  law  of  the  land 

'*  Of  this  restriction  some  interested  parties  are  now  compassing  the 
repeal ;  should  they  succeed,  (which  one  cannot  contemplate  without 
great  dismay,  and  which  will  not  be  unless  persons  are  taken  by 
surprise,)  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State  on  marriage  would 
be  at  variance,  and  the  nation  would  bring  upon  itself  the  guilt  of 
sanctioning  incest. 

**  The  activity  however  of  those  interested  in  the  repeal  of  the  law  is 
such,  that  the  Church  must  look  to  it  that  it  be  not  taken  by  surprise. 
A  respectable  firm  has  been  retained  as  solicitors  :  advertisements, 
canvassing  for  support,  have  appeared  in  most  of  the  local  papers ; 
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secrecy  is  promised  to  those  who  may  wish  for  it ;  the  names  of  clergy- 
men are  eagerly  sought  for  to  sanction  it ;  ex-parte  statements  are  gratui- 
tously sent  to  them ;  the  names  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff  are  used  currently  to  silence  objections,  by  the  influence  of 
their  name  and  known  acuteness.  It  has  been  even  represented  that  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops  had  virtually  sanctioned  the  principle  because 
they  assented  to  Lord  Lyndhurst's  bill,  which  legitimatized  the  children 
for  the  past,  but  which  was  carried  on  the  express  condition  that  those 
unions  should  be  absolutely  illegal  for  the  future.*'  *'  In  this  way  the 
names  of  one  hundred  clergymen,  chiefly  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich, 
have  been  obtained,  who  have  been  rash  enough  to  commit  themselves 
to  this  measure  on  these  ex -parte  statements,  and  with  this  nucleus 
the  parties  seem  confident  that  the  snowball  will  readily  grow."  **  The 
repeal  is  urged  as  an  act  of  charity  to  the  motherless  children,  in  pro* 
viding  for  them  the  best  substitute  for  her  whom  they  have  lost'." 

It  is  natural  that  this  '^ agitation'*  should  be  so  carried  on ; 
and  every  allowance  ought  charitably  to  be  made  for  its  pro- 
moters :  but  this  is  evidently  a  very  dangerous  way  of  bringing 
such  a  question  before  the  coimtry  and  the  legislature.  There  is 
manifest  danger  that  persons  engaged  in  such  a  cause  may  mis- 
lead others  as  well  as  themselves.  The  sympathy  of  those  not 
directly  interested  in  the  matter  is  excited  by  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  brought  before  them,  as  an  appeal  from  persons  suffering  a 
terrible  privation, — to  whom  the  law  denies  what  would,  if  it 
were  permitted,  confer  on  them  the  greatest  happiness  and  con- 
solation. The  law  of  the  Church  and  the  law  of  the  State  are 
held  up  to  public  execration,  like  the  tyrant  in  a  romance,  who  is 
constantly  persecuting  the  two  lovers,  and  who  must  be  made  an 
example  of  before  they  can  be  united.  And  thus  there  seems  to 
be  some  danger  that  the  real  merits  and  sound  principles  of  this 
subject  will  be  overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of  passion,  interest, 
declamation,  and  sentimentality. 

We  will  therefore  endeavour  to  examine  the  question  at  issue 
in  a  calm  dispassionate  way,  without  partizanship,  on  grounds  of 
law,  morality,  and  religion,  casting  aside  all  the  popular  trappings 
and  ornaments  with  which  it  has  been  dressed  up,  even  at  the 
risk  of  appearing  severe  and  inaccessible  to  compassion  for  those 
unfortunate  persons  whose  grievances  have  been  lately  so  patheti- 
cally brought  forward  in  pamphlets,  at  public  meetings,  and  in 
Parliament. 

Let  us  first  see  how  the  law  stood  before  the  passing  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst'^s  act,  making  the  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife'*s  sister 
null  and  void,  which  was  previously  only  voidable. 

'  A  Letter  on  the  Proposed  Change  In  Laws  of  Marrioge,  pp.  4,  ft. 
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''  Now  these  disabilities  (to  contract  marriage)  are  of  two  sorts :  first, 
such  as  are  canonical,  and  therefore  sufficient  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
to  avoid  the  marriage  in  the  spiritual  court ;  but  these  in  our  law  only 
make  the  marriage  voidable,  and  not  ipso  facto  void  until  sentence  of 
nullity  is  obtained."     "  Of  this  nature  are  precontract,  consanguinity,  or 
relation  by  blood  and  affinity,  or  relation  by  marriage,  and  some  par- 
ticular corporal  infirmities."     "And  these  canonical  ^disabilities  are 
either  grounded  on  the  express  words  of  the  divine  law,  or  are  conse- 
quences plainly  deducible  from  thence :   it  therefore  being  sinful  in  the 
persons  who  labour  under  them  to  attempt  to  contract   matrimony 
together,  they  are  properly  the  object  of  the  ecclesiastical  magistrate's 
coercion  ;  in  order  to  separate  the  offenders,  and  infiict  penance  for  the 
offence,  pro  salute  animarum.**    "  But  such  marriages  not  being  void 
ab  initio,  but  voidable  only  by  sentence  of  separation,  they  are  esteemed 
valid  to  all  civil  purposes,  unless  such  separation  is  actually  made 
during  the  life  of  the  parties."    "  For  after  the  death  of  either  of  them, 
the  courts  of  common  law  will  not  suffer  the  spiritual  court  to  declare 
such  marriages  to  have  been  void :   because  such  declaration  cannot 
now  tend  to  the  reformation  of  the  parties'."     "  And  therefore,  when  a 
man  had  married  his  first  wife's  sister,  and  after  her  death  the  bishop's 
court  was  proceeding  to  annul  the  marriage  and  bastardize  the  issue, 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  granted  a  prohibition  quoad  hoc ;   but  per- 
mitted them  to  proceed  to  punish  the  husband  for  incest  \"      "  These 
canonical  disabilities  being  entirely  the  province  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  our  books  are  perfectly  silent  concerning  them."     "  But  there 
are  a  few  statutes  which  serve  as  directions  to  those  courts,  of  which  it 
will  be  proper  to  take  notice."     "  By  stat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  38,  it  is 
declared,  that  all  persons  may  lawfully  marry  but  such  as  are  prohibited 
by  God's  law  ;   and  that  all  marriages  contracted  by  lawful  persons  in 
the  face  of  the  Church,  and  consummated  with  bodily  knowledge  and 
fruit  of  children,  shall  be  indissoluble."     "  And  (because  in  the  times 
of  Popery  a  great  variety  of  degrees  of  kindred  were  made  impediments 
to  marriage,  which  impediments  might  however  be   bought  off  for 
money)  it  is  declared  by  the  same  statute,  that  nothing  (God's  law  ex- 
cept) shall  empeach  any  marriage,  but  within  the  Levitical  degrees,  the 
furthest  of  which  is  that  between  uncle  and  niece'."     '*  By  the  same 
statute  all  impediments  arising  from  precontracts  to  other  persons  were 
abolished  and  declared  of  none  effect,  unless  they  had  been  consum- 
mated with  bodily  knowledge  :  in  which  case  the  canon  law  holds  such 
contracts  to  be  a  marriage  de  facto'." 

Here  we  have  the  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  law  before 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  act,  by  the  great  Blackstone.  The  advocates 
of  those  who  wish  to  marry  their  deceased  wife'*s  sister  have 
attempted  ingeniously  to  mystify  these  plain  rules  and  enact- 

•  Co.  Litt.  3a  ^  Salk.  54a  >  Gilb.  Kep.  168. 

>  J.  Black:>r.  Conv.  434,  435. 
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ments  by  bringing  in  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  and  declamation 
about  Henry  uie  Eighth  and  his  wives,  and  the  successive  altera* 
tions  in  the  law  during  his  reign  and  that  of  Queen  Mary  and 
Queen  Elizabeth.     Thus  Mr.  Hay  ward  says, — 

*'  It  18  obvious  that  these  legislative  declarations  did  not  originate 
in  moral  or  religious  motives.  .  .  .  They  were  political  measures,  hav- 
ing for  their  main  objects  the  gratification  of  the  sovereign's  wishes,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the  crown.  ...  In  Mary's  reigOt 
it  became  necessary  to  sanction  all  marriages  in  the  same  degree  of 
affinity  as  that  of  her  mother,  Catherine  of  Aragon.  ...  In  Elizabeth's* 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  discredit  them,  in  order  to  set  up  the  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and  the  twist  thus  given  to  opinion  lasted 
for  more  than  half  a  century, — in  fact,  so  long  as  the  Protestant  Suc- 
cession was  at  stake  \" 

All  this  does  not  affect  the  question  before  us,  which  is  simply^ 
whether  marriages  with  a  deceased  wife'*s  sister  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted by  a  law  to  be  now  enacted  for  that  purpose.  Nobody 
supposes  that  King  Henry  the  Eighth  is  a  very  respectable 
authority  on  the  law  of  marriage ;  but  if  the  statute,  S2  Henry 
VIII.  c.  38,  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Church  and 
the  principles  of  good  morals,  the  conduct  and  character  of  that 
kin^  afford  no  reason  whatever  for  altering  it. 

We  must  apply  similar  observations  to  the  colour  of  religious 
partizanship  ingeniously  thrown  upon  the  question,  with  a  view 
of  engaging  the  prejudices  of  those  who  call  themselves  Protes- 
tants,   Mr.  Haywani  says, — 

*'  Prior  to  the  Reformation,  the  degrees  within  which  persons  might 
marry  were  prescribed  by  the  Canon  Law,  and  the  restrictions  were 
made  as  numerous  as  possible,  that  the  Romish  Church  might  extort  a 
revenue  by  dispensing  with  them.  ...  At  this  period,  a  marriage  with 
the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife  stood  on  the  same  footing  as  a  marriage 
with  a  sixth  or  seventh  cousin.  .  •  .  Both  were  formally  prohibited, 
and  both  actually  took  place  ^." 

This  paragraph  is  evidently  intended  to  raise  a  prejudice  agunst 
the  Canon  Law  and  the  prohibitions  of  the  Church,  by  asserting 
that  they  sprung  from  extortion  and  covetousness.  But  it  is, 
moreover,  incorrect  in  point  oflauo.  We  were  not  a  little  amazed 
at  the  statement,  that  during  the  period  before  the  Reformation 
a  marriage  with  a  sixth  or  seventh  cousin  was  formally  prohibited 
by  the  Canon  Law ;  but  finding  that  statement  deliberately  put 
forth  in  print,  we  thought  it  necessary  to  refresh  our  memory  by 
referring  to  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici.  What  do  the  Decretals 
say  on  the  point!     They  show,  that  under  Pope  Innocent  III., 

*  Remarks,  &&  p.  Ift.  »  Remark*,  &c.  p.  14. 
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ca  early  as  the  ttoelf^  cmlury^  the  prohibited  decrees  toere  re-  , 
stricted^  by  the  council  of  Lateran  IV«,  wUhin  and  melusim  of  tie 
fowrih  degree '.  And  it  appears  from  the  Institutions  of  Devoti, 
(the  text-book  used  in  the  university  of  Borne,)  that  the  Canon 
Law  on  this  point  has  remained  unchanged  from  that  time  to 
this  *.  It  would  moreover  be  easy  to  show,  (but  this  would  be 
irrelevant  to  the  subject,)  that  the  extension  of  the  prohibited 
degrees  to  the  seventh  degree  was  introduced  by  the  Roman 
emperors ;  whereas  the  restriction  of  the/prohibition  to  the  fourth 
degree  was  the  work  of  the  (Thurch  at  th^  fourth  (]louncil  of 
Lateran.  So  much  for  this  attempt  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
Canon  Law. 

The  law  set  forth  above,  according  to  Blackstone,  remained 
unaltered  until  Lord  Lyndhurst'^s  act,  5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  54. 
But  the  only  effect  of  that  statute,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  mar- 
riage with  a  wife^s  sister  entered  into  since  that  act,  was  to  make 
the  law  of  the  State  identical  with  that  of  the  (?faurch.  Black- 
stone  says,  that  such  marriages  were  not  void,  but  voidable  by 
sentence  of  separation.  The  reason  of  this  is  manifestly  that  the 
canonical  disabilities  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  were  entirely 
within  the  province  of  the  ecc^iastical  courts ;  and,  therefore, 
the  marriage  of  persons  incapacitated  by  reason  of  those  disabili- 
ties was  hdd  good  by  the  temporal  law  until  it  was  set  aside  by 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

Now  what  did  Lord  Lyndhurst^s  act  do !  It  did  not  enact  a 
new  prohibition.  It  only,  in  substance,  made  the  temporal  law 
confirm  and  carry  into  effect  that  of  the  Church.  It  said,  that 
those  marriages  entered  into  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Church 
^ould  be  held  void  by  the  temporal  courts,  although  they  had 
not  been  set  aside  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  they  would  be 
if  they  had  been  so  set  aside.  Thus  the  only  question  that  we 
have  to  consider,  is  the  authority  of  the  law  of  the  Church  forbid- 
ding marriage  with  a  wife'^s  sister.  If  that  law  is  of  no  authority 
and  may  be  disregarded,  then  the  statute  ought  to  be  repealed. 
By  the  statute  of  Hen.  VI II. ,  all  persons  may  marry  hui  stick  as 
are  prohibited  hy  God's  law.  Loni  Coke  says, — "  That  by  the 
statute  in  question  it  is  declared,  that  aU  persons  may  marry  that 
are  not  prohibited  by  the  Levitical  degrees*^^  And  this  construc- 
tion of  the  words  by  God's  law  is  adopted  by  the  ju<^es  in  various 
decisions '. 

Now  the  learned  author  of  the  two  pamphlets  which  stand  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  undertakes  to  prove,  first,  that  the  mar- 

^  C.  8.  De  Consanguin.     Decretal  Gregor.  I.  iii.  tit.  ziv.  cap.  viii. 
'  Devoti  Inst.  Canon,  torn.  i.  p.  540,  edit.  iii. 
•  Co.  Lilt  236  a.     Vauglian,  303.    6  Mod.  448. 
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riage  with  a  wife'^s  sister  is  not  within  the  Levitical  degrees; 
and,  secondly,  that  that  portion  of  the  Levitical  law  is  not  bind- 
ing on  Christians  ;  and  he  argues,  that  the  decisions  against  the 
validity  of  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  originated  in  mistake,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  disregarded ;  and  that  thus  the  legal  as 
well  as  the  religious  reasons  against  such  marriages  totally  fail. 
He  says, — 

"  The  whole  question  (as  to  whether  these  marriages  are  within  the 
Levitical  degrees)  turns  on  the  eighteenth  verse ;  Neither  shall  thou 
take  a  nxfe  to  her  sister  to  vex  her  .  .  .  beside  the  other  in  her  lifetime. 
— Levit.  xviii.  18»." 

Now  this  position  we   deny  to  be  correct.     Mr.  Hayward 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  Adam  Clarke  and  Dr.  Dodd.     Adam 
Clarke  only  says  that  the  marriage  of  a  sister-in-law  is  not  made 
illegal  hy  this  law^  which  we  do  not  deny.     Dr.  Dodd,  however, 
carries  the  case  a  step  further.     He  says,  it  seems  a  natureU 
conclusion^  from  the  phrase  '  in  her  lifetime^  that  he  might  marry 
the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife.     This  seems  to  us  an  unsound 
argument.      Assuming  that  the  English  translation  is  literaUy 
correct,  it  does  not  follow,  from  the  prohibition  to  marry  two 
sisters  together,  that  it  is  lawful  to  marry  them  successively. 
The  former  verses  contain  prohibitions  founded  on  propinquity ; 
but  the  eighteenth  verse  is  grounded  on  a  totally  difierent  reason, 
as  appears  from  the  words  to  vex  her.     It  is  a  law  against  a  par- 
ticularly offensive  and  mischievous  species  of  polygamy,  whereas 
the  former  verses  are  levelled  against  incest.     The  eighteenth 
verse  provides  for  a  particular  special  case,  and  does  not  restrict, 
by  implication,  the  general  eflFect  of  the  former  verses.     So  that, 
if  the  former  verses  make  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife'*s  sister 
illegal,  the  eighteenth  verse  clearly  does  not  make  it  legal.     And 
let  us  hear,  on  this  text,  the  learned  Dr.  Hammond : — 

"  And  if,  by  the  English  reading  of  our  Bibles,  (Lev.  xviii.)  it  is  thought 
that  the  marrying  the  wife's  sister  in  her  lifetime  be  the  only  thing  for- 
bidden, and  that,  consequently,  to  marry  her  after  the  wife's  death  it 
not  forbidden,  that  will  be  presently  answered  from  the  margin  of  our 
translation,  where  the  Hebrew  is  fitly  and  truly  rendered  not  a  wife  to 
her  sister,  but  one  wife  to  another ;  and  so  is  a  direct  prohibition  of 
polygamy,  at  least,  when  the  first  wife  is  deprived  and  vexed  by  the 
taking  in  of  the  second,  but  not  a  permission  to  marry  any  that  was 
otherwise  prohibited.  .  .  .  And  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  place 
may  be  first  more  generally  concluded  from  the  variation  of  the  style 
in  this  from  the  former  verses The  former  interdicts  had  been 

•  Remarks,  &c.  p.  10. 
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given  upon  the  reason  of  propinquity;  and  accordingly,  that  reason 
distinctly  mentioned  first  in  general  verse  six,  and  then  pursued  in  all 
needful  particulars  of  it  to  the  end  of  verse  seventeen.  .  .  .  But  the 
interdict  here  is  upon  a  new  reason,  that  of  vexing,  which  is  an  evi- 
dence that  the  first  sort  of  interdicts  (continued  for  twelve  persons)  is 
now  quite  finished,  and  that  another  head  is  hegun  against  more  wives 
than  one ;  and,  accordingly,  upon  that  ensue  divers  other  new  and  par- 
ticular commands  to  the  end  of  the  chapter '." 

And  then  the  learned  divine  goes  on  to  show  that  the  law  in 
question  only  forbids  having  ttoo  wives  at  a  time^  because  the 
word  sister^  in  Hebrew,  referring  to  something  precedent,  signi- 
fies any  other  thing  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  an  ordinary  Hebrew 
word  to  express  parity  or  likeness.  On  this  point,  however,  it 
appears,  from  Hammond,  that  there  waB  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  schools  of  Scripturarians  and  Talmudists. 

But  whether  the  eighteenth  verse  of  Leviticus  means  that  a 
man  shall  not  have  two  wives  at  the  same  time,  or  that  he  shall 
not  have  two  wives  being  sisters  at  the  same  time,  the  prohibition 
to  marry  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife  does  not  rest  on  that  text. 
That  prohibition  is  necessarily  inferred  by  parity  of  reason  from 
the  former  verses  of  the  same  chapter.  Dr.  Pusey — after  showing 
the  unsoundness  of  the  inference,  that  because  the  law  forbids 
the  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  in  her  lifetime,  therefore  it 
permits  such  a  marriage  after  the  wife'*s  decease,  and  citing  St. 
DSLail  (ep.  160.  ad  Diodorum,)  in  support  of  his  opinion  that  such 
an  argument  is  captious, — ^goes  on  to  say : 

'*  It  is  remarkable,  further,  that  they  who  plead  the  scripturalness  of 
these  unions  on  the  ground  of  this  inference,  themselves  protest  against 

the  prohibition,  as  being  founded  on  an  inference In  this  case, 

however,  the  prohibition  does  lie  so  clearly  in  the  words  of  Scripture 
that  it  cannot  be  called  an  inference Scripture  prohibits  peremp- 
torily all  commixtures  of  those  of  kin.  •  .  .  None  of  you  shall  approach 
to  any  that  »  near  of  kin,  to  uncover  their  nakedness.  ,  •  ,  1  am  the 
Lord.  .  .  .  The  solemnity  of  these  last  words  might  well  deter  any  one 
who  knew  that  he  was  one  day  to  be  judged  by  that  Lord,  from 
tampering  with  the  command  to  which  they  are  annexed.  .  .  .  But  if 
people  really  wish  to  know  the  meaning  of  that  prohibition,  not  simply 
to  find  a  plea  for  passion,  it  is  plain  enough.  .  .  .  The  original  is  still 
more  expressive ;  it  is  literally,  none  of  you  shall  approach  to  the  flesh 
(and  hence  near  kin)  of  his  flesh,  .  . .  Since  then  the  wife  is  'bone  of  his 
bone,  and  flesh  of  his  fleshy'  (the  very  word,)  and  again,  •  and  they 
twain  shall  be  one  fleshy*  one  sees  not  on  what  plea  the  flesh  or  near 
kin  of  the  wife  should  not  be  held  to  be  included  in  this  prohibition.  .  • 
As  St.  Basil  argues,  '  What  can  be  more  akin  to  the  husband  than  his 

1  Dr.  llanimond's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  683,  2nd  edit. 
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own  wife,  yea,  rather  than  his  oim,  flesh  ?'  .  .  •  We  need,  therefore,  go 
no  farther  for  a  distinct  prohibition  in  the  very  letter  of  Holy  Scriptnre 
than  this  first  verse ;  the  more  you  press  the  very  words  of  Scriptare« 
the  more  distinctly  does  the  prohibition  appear  to  be  conveyed  in  those 
words.  . .  .And  the  coincidence  certainly  is  remarkable,  that  St.  Basil 
does  appeal  to  this  verse  alone  as  in  itself  containing  the  prohibition.  •  • 
But  further,  in  the  following  verses,  instances  are  given  of  what  is 
meant  by  near  of  kin,  and  among  these  is  the  husband's  brother^.  •  •  . 
Since  then  marriage  is  the  same  in  the  two  sexes,  and  purity  the  same, 
and  breach  of  purity  the  same,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  inference, 
to  say  that  the  union  with  the  wife's  sister  is  included  in  the  general 
prohibition,  '  none  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of  kin  to 
him  to  uncover  their  nakedness.' .  .  .  Certainly  it  includes  the  specific 
case  much  more  clearly  than  '  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,'  does 
fornication  or  other  sins  of  impurity,  or  '  honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,'  obedience  to  kin,  and  respect  for  the  grey  head.  .  .  .  What'  an 
undutiful,  captious  spirit  is  it  which  pleads  for  self-indulgence  in  every 
thing  which  the  very  letter  of  Scripture  does  not  absolutely  in  set 
words  prohibit ;  which  will  do  nothing,  give  up  nothing,  unless  it  find 
it  in  the  bond,  though  it  be  ever  so  plain  that  the  whole  class  of  actions 
to  which  it  belongs  is  included  even  in  the  very  letter,  and  one  exactly 
corresponding  is  specified ! ...  In  what  way  will  such  arguers  prove  on 
Scripture  grounds  suicide  to  be  self-murder  ?  ...  It  is  plain  then  that 
all  union  with  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife  is  condemned  in  spirit  as 
defilement :  the  very  words  in  which  it  is  prohibited  impl j  this  ;  they 
are  such  as  this  age,  so  refined  in  words,  so  carnal  in  thoughts  and 
actions,  does  not  like  to  repeat.  .  .  .  Will  it  then  be  pleaded  that  the 
wife's  sister  is  not '  near  of  kin,'  although  the  husband's  brother  is?  •  •  • 
And  if  the  one  union  is  pollution,  what  else  can  the  other  be'?" 

These  arguments  seem  to  us  most  unanswerable ;  but  if  any 
further  authority  is  desired,  it  is  to  be  found  in  Hammond. 

Let  us  return  to  Mr.  Hayward'^s  argument.  The  learned 
writer  argues  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife^s 
sister  from  the  text  of  Deuteronomy,  (xxxv.  5.)  where  the 
marriage  with  the  widow  of  a  brother  is  commanded  under  certain 
circumstances^.  But  this  is  manifestly  an  exception  which  proves 
the  rule.  Exceptio  probat  regvlam  in  casibus  non  exceptis.  This 
text  requiring  for  a  special  reason  that  a  man  should  marry  his 
brother'^s  widow,  does  not  necessarily  render  lawful  a  marriage 
with  a  wife^s  sister  to  vihom  those  reasons  are  manifestly  in- 
applicable. 

Hammond  demonstrates  two  separate  points:  first,  that 
marrying  a  wife^s  sister  was  forbidden  by  the  Levitical  law ;  and, 

*  Levit.  xviii.  le. 

'  Letter  on  the  proposed  Change  in  the  Laws  of  Marriage,  pp.  7i  8* 
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secondly,  that  the  subsequent  command  in  Deuteronomy,  to 
marry  a  brother^s  widow,  did  not  supersede  that  prohibition  in 
Leviticus.     Let  us  see  what  he  says  on  both  points : 

^  The  first  of  these  appears  by  the  parity  of  reason.  •  •  .  And  the 
Jews  have  resolved  in  tlds  matter,  even  those  of  them  (the  Karseans  or 
Scripturarians)  that  bind  themselves  most  to  the  Scripture  rule.  1. 
That  there  is  place  for  argumentation  and  deduction  from  the  words  of 
the  law:  and  2.  That  whatsoever  can  be  deduced  thence,  either  a 
fortiori  or  d  pars,  either  because  the  remoter  degree  is  prohibited,  or 
that  which  is  equally  remote  is  to  be  deemed  piously  and  rightly  con- 
cluded. .  .  .  Thus  when  (ver,  7)  the  fiither  and  mother  are  both 
named;  and  (ver.  12)  the  father's  sister,  and  (ver*  13)  the  mother's 
sister,  and  (rer.  14)  the  father's  brother,  yet  the  mother's  brother  is  not 
named,  nor  the  sister's  daughter,  which  would  be  equivalent  with  that. 
.  .  .  And  yet  this  being  the  marriage  with  the  uncle  on  the  mother's 
side  with  the  niece,  and  the  aunt  on  the  mother's  side  with  the  nephew, 
from  the  naming  and  prohibition  of  these  oer.  13,  14,  by  the  parity  of 
reason  that  which  is  not  named  is  by  all  resolved  to  be  prohibited." 

'*  And  just  thus  it  is  in  this  matter :  this  is  the  wife's  sister  which  is 
not  named,  being  directly  the  same  degree  of  propinquity  that  the 
brother's  wife  which  is  named  and  prohibited.  .  .  .  And  that  will  appear 
by  either  of  the  two  ways  of  measuring  the  propinquity,  the  wife*s 
sister  being  as  near  to  the  husband,  as  the  husband's  brother  is  to  the 
wife,  and  ^e  sister's  husband  as  near  to  the  other  sister  as  the  brother's 
wife  can  be  to  the  other  brother.  .  . .  And  accordingly,  the  scriptnrarian 
Jews,  as  well  as  the  rest,  do  here  resolve,  that  a  man  is  forbidden  to 
marry  two  which  are  kin  to  one  another,  and  specify  in  a  woman  and 
her  sister*." 

This  is  a  most  conclusive  refutation  of  the  arguments  of  those 
who  say  that  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife'*s  sister  is  not  forbidden 
by  the  Levitical  law.  Let  us  see  how  Hammond  establishes  the 
second  point : 

"  The  first  part  of  the  consequence  being  thus  cleared,  viz.  that  the 
taking  the  wife's  sister  was  to  the  Jews  forbidden ;  the  second  branch 
(viz.  that  this  prohibition  was  not  afterwards  superseded  and  dispensed 
with  by  the  countermand  in  Deuteronomy,  of  marrying  the  brother's 
wife,)  will  immediately  appear  both  by  the  force  of  the  old  rule,  that 
the  law  of  exceptions  confirms  the  obligation  of  all  those  that  are  not 
excepted,  and  especially  by  the  cessation  of  the  reason  for  the  taking 
away  this  latter,  which  held  and  prevailed  for  the  taking  away  the 
former  obligation.  .  .  •  For  whereas  the  preserving  the  elder  brother's 
family  depended  on  the  younger's  marrying  the  relict  and  raising  up 
seed  to  him,  which  might  succeed  to  his  name  and  patrimony,  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  sister  succeeding  the  sister  and  bearing  children  to 

'  Hammond's  Works,  p.  683. 
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the  husbaDd,  would  bring  no  such  advantage  along  with  it :  for  anj 
other  wife  of  any  other  family  would  as  probably  bear  bim  chiIdreD« 
and  doing  so,  as  certainly  bear  up  his  name  and  family,  as  his  wife's 
sister  could  do :  whereas  the  son  of  another  family,  marrying  the  relict 
of  the  eldest  brother  of  this,  would  certainly  beget  all  the  children  to 
his  own  name  and  family,  and  not  to  him  whose  wife  he  married*." 

Mr.  Hay  ward  cites  a  strange  argument  of  archbishop  Whateley 
on  this  law  of  Deuteronomy. 

"  As  for  the  allegations  from  Leviticus,  (says  his  Grace,)  if  any  one 
brings  them  forward  in  sincerity,  he  should  be  prepared  to  advocate 
adherence  to  it  in  all  points  alike;  among  others,  the  compulsory 
marriage  of  a  brother  with  his  deceased  brother's  widow.*' 

But  can  it  be  shown  that  the  law  of  prohibited  degrees  rests 
on  the  same  reasons  as  that  commanding  the  marriage  with  a 
brother^s  widow!  Unless  this  is  so,  the  archbishop's  argument 
fails.  But  it  is  clearly  not  so.  The  law  of  prohibited  degrees  is 
grounded  on  the  reason,  that  marriages  within  those  degrees  are 
mcestuous  and  polluted, — a  reason  which  applies  to  us  as  well  as 
to  the  Jews ;  wnereas  the  command  to  marry  a  brother's  widow 
springs  from  reasons  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  institutions,  the  per- 
petuation of  the  lines  of  their  families  and  tribes. 

Having  thus  shown  the  groundlessness  of  the  opinion  that  the 
marriages  in  question  are  not  forbidden  by  the  law  in  Leviticus, 
(chap,  xviii.)  we  will  proceed  to  demolish  the  position  that  that 
law  is  not  binding  on  Christians. 

Mr.  Hayward  first  cites  Jeremy  Taylor  in  support  of  that 
opinion.  But,  with  all  reverence  to  that  great  divme,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  ideas  were  so  unsettled  on  the  law  of  incestuous 
marriages,  that  his  authority  on  the  point  in  question  cannot  be 
rated  very  high.  Dr.  Pusey  informs  us  that  Jeremy  Taylor, 
speaking  of  the  marriage  of  o\cn  brothers  and  sisters^  says  that  it 
is  '^  unlawful  oidy  because  forbidden  by  positive  law ;  but  because 
the  prohibition  is  not  at  all  in  the  Laws  of  Christ,  therefore  it 
cannot  be  accounted  against  the  prime  laws  of  nature,  of  which 
that  is  a  perfect  system."  But  if  the  marriage  of  brothers  and 
sisters  is  unlawful  only  because  forbidden  by  positive  law,  where 
is  that  positive  law  f  If  it  is  a  positive  human  law,  it  must  follow 
that  the  legislator  may  repeal  or  dispense  with  it,  which  is  mon- 
strous :  and  indeed  Jeremy  Taylor  himself  says  that  "  it  cannot 
be  dispensed  withal  by  any  power  of  man\"  It  must  therefore 
be  a  positive  Divine  law, — ^that  is  to  say,  the  Levitical  law.  Thus 
if  the  Levitical  law  of  forbidden  degrees  is  not  binding  on  Chris- 

•  Hammond,  p.  586.  '  PropMed  Change,  &c.  p.  1 1,  note. 
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tians,  the  civil  power  may  permit  the  marriage  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  which  is  absurd ; — and  if  it  is  binding  on  Christians, 
— the  prohibition  to  marry  a  deceased  wife'^s  sister  is  binding 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  Levitical  degrees. 

Mr.  Hayward  continues ;  "  To  this  opinion  upon  the  present 
vaHdity  of  the  Jewish  Judicial  Code,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  add 
the  venerable  name  of  Hooker,  that  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  of  Michaelis'.'''  Now  Hooker  only  says,  (b.  i.  c.  16.)  that 
the  law  of  rites  and  ceremonies  is  abrogated,  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  he  ever  said  that  the  law  of  the  Levitical  degrees  is 
not  binding  on  Christians.  As  for  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  we 
cannot  admit  that  his  opinion  ought  to  have  great  weight  on  a 
question  of  Ecclesiastical  law  and  theological  learning.  Besides, 
the  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Hayward  from  the  History  of  England, 
written  by  that  learned  person,  is  expressed  in  very  doubtful 
language.  He  says,  "  surely  the  law  of  Leviticus  may  be  under- 
stood as  divine,  yet  prescribed  only  for  the  Jewish  people.^'  "  It 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  part  of  their  national  code.'*^ 

Michaelis  gives  a  more  decided  opinion.     He  states, — 

"  That  the  marriages  prohibited  by  Moses  naturally  divide  them- 
selves into  two  classes, — of  which,  the  first  comprehends  those  of  the 
closest  possible  affinity,  as  between  parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  those  of  step-parents  and  parents-in-law  with  their  respec- 
tive children  ;  and  the  second  class,  those  who  do  not  reside  constantly 
in  one  house,  and  whom  we  cannot  precisely  determine  in  the  same  man- 
ner among  every  people.'*  '*  He  pronounces  his  opinion  that  marriages 
of  the  first  class  only  are  reckoned  by  Moses  among  the  abominations 
which  God  disapproved  and  punished  in  the  Canaanites  ;*'  and  adds, 
*'  that  even  if  Moses  did  consider  marriages  of  the  second  class  abomi- 
nations for  which  God  punished  the  Canaanites,  still  that  his  prohibi- 
tions of  such  remote  connexions  do  not  affect  us '." 

This  distinction  is  specious,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  Levitical  law.  Does  not  this  seem  a  rather 
dangerous  way  of  tampering  with  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  by 
drawing  distinctions  where  none  are  set  down  by  the  inspired 
writer? 

Grotius,  it  is  true,  seems  to  incline  to  a  distinction  of  this 
kind  * ;  but  that  great  jurist  looks  upon  the  Levitical  law  only 
with  reference  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  natural  law,  which 
renders  his  opinion  somewhat  foreign  to  our  purpose.  Hammond 
however  remarks  upon  the  passage  of  Grotius  referred  to  above, 
in  a  way  which  affords  an  answer  to  Michaelis. 

•  Considerations,  &c.  p.  20.  •      »  Considerations,  &  c.  p.  20. 

>  Grot,  de  Jur.  B.  et  V,  1.  ii.  c.  v.  §  xiv. 
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'*  Besides  that  the  Karseans  have  prevented  this  interpretatioiiy  by 
affirming  the  whole  kind  of  incestuous  marriages  (of  which  say  they* 
those  that  follow  are  but  some  examples)  to  be  comprehended  in  the 
first  words  of  the  interdict,  ver.  6,  '  none  of  you  shall  approach  to  amy 
that  is  near  of  kin  to  him ;'  'tis  obvious  to  conceive  how  ill  a  precedent 
this  is,  and  how  dangerous  a  way  of  interpreting,  to  restrain  where  the 
law  does  so  distinctly  not  restrain,  to  except  some  particulars  when  the 
words  are  repeated  over  and  over  in  the  most  unlimited  comprehensive 
form  of  universality  :  '  Defile  not  yourselves  in  any  of  these,  for  tn  all 
these  the  nations,*  &c.  ver.  24 ;  and,  *  ye  shall  not  commit  any  of  theseC 
ver.  29  ;  *for  all  these  abominations,^  &c.  ver.  27  ;  and, '  whosoever  shall 
commit  any  of  these  abominations,*  ver.  29  ;  and,  *  not  any  of  these 
abominable  customs,'  ver.  30.  And  so  again,  c.  20.  23,  *  The  ftaUomt 
committed  all  these.'  'Tis  not  possible  words  should  be  more  provi- 
dently formed  to  exclude  all  exception  or  restraint,  and  to  define  every 
of  the  forenamed  practices  to  be  abominations  first,  and  those  very 
abominations  (all  of  them)  for  which  the  Canaanites  were  cast  out'." 

We  must  moreover  warn  the  learned  writer  of  these  pam- 
phlets, that  if  he  admits  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Michaelis,  he  must  admit  that  the  prohibition  of  marriages 
between  nephews  and  aunts,  and  uncles  and  nieces,  is  not  bindmg 
on  Christians,  which  would  be  absurd.  Such  a  necessary  con- 
clusion shows  the  danger  of  these  specious  and  ingenious  dis- 
tinctions. Dr.  Pusey  has  some  valuable  reflections  on  this  part 
of  the  subject : — 

''  There  are,  as  I  said,  gradations  of  course  in  incest,  as  in  every 
other  sin."  *'  Natures  which  revolt  not  at  some,  yet  revolt  at  others ; 
but  each  outer  prohibition  is  a  fence  drawn  round  the  inner  and  yet 
more  sacred ;  any  removal  of  the  outer  brings  the  question  dose  to  the 
inner."  **  God  sets  so  many  lines,  as  it  were,  to  keep  man  from  rush- 
ing in  upon  what  is  most  sacred  ;  whoso  removes  the  first,  risks  alU" 
**  There  is  consistency  in  adhering  to  the  canons  of  the  Church,  to  the 
principles  of  the  Levitical  law,  and  with  these  we  are  assured  the  prin- 
ciples of  pure  human  nature  coincide."  **  But  if  there  be  any  one 
point  violated,  consistency  is  at  an  end,  and  we  are  told  that '  the  diffi- 
culty of  discovering  any  precise  limit,  sufficiently  distinct  and  universal^ 
within  which  the  prohibition  of  marriage  shall  be  confined,  is  pointed 
out  by  all  the  most  eminent  jurists  and  divines  who  have  written  on  the 
subject' :'  i.  e.  if  the  prohibitions  of  the  Church  are  set  aside,  it  is 
found  impossible  to  substitute  any  other  principle.  Surely  then 
these  admissions  shall  be  our  warning."  '*  C'est  le  premier  pas  qui 
coute."  "  The  whole  question  is  wrapped  up  in  the  first  decision ;  it 
then  remains  only  for  the  rest  to  be  unravelled  in  proportion  as  passion 
or  secular  ends  prevail  against  the  remnants  of  natural  feeling ;  there 

^  Hammond,  p.  688.  '  Considerations,  &'c.  p.  41. 
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are  no  more  knots  to  be  undone,  it  but  bangs  together  until  a  little 
stronger  external  impulse  be  given  to  dissolve  it^." 

We  now  come  to  a  very  important  part  of  this  disquisition ; 
namely,  the  judgment  of  the  Church  on  the  obligatory  force  of 
the  Levitical  prohibitions,  and  the  validity  of  these  marriages. 

Mr.  Hayward  disposes  of  that  judgment  in  a  very  summary 
way : — 

"  The  Apostles,"  he  informs  us,  "  are  silent  on  the  point,  but  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  practice  of  the  early  Christians."  **  Now  admit- 
ting that  their  inclination  was  to  condemn  such  marriages, — their 
inclination  was  certainly  much  stronger  to  prevent  clergymen  from 
marrying  at  all."  "  They  also  considered  any  second  marriage,  or 
marriage  with  a  widow,  as  communicating  a  taint."  '*  It  is  impossible 
therefore  to  adopt  their  practice  or  doctrine  without  distinguishing  what 
is  reconcilable  with  the  present  state  of  society,  and  what  is  not ;  and 
the  moment  we  come  to  distinguish,  the  force  of  the  authority  (as  such) 
is  at  an  end*.*' 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  statements  affect  the  question  at 
issue.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  second  marriages  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  determination  of  the  Church,  that  the  Lemtical 
law  of  incesttwus  marriages  is  binding  on  Christians^  and  thai 
marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  is  within  vie  prohibited  degrees.  Those 
matters  are  manifestly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and 
her  decisions  thereon  must  be  of  great  weight  with  Christians. 
We  do  not  refer  merely  to  the  practice  of  the  early  Christians, 
but  to  the  decrees  of  councils. 

Let  us  see  what  Hammond  says  : 

**  Beyond  this,  it  is  further  manifest  that  the  Church  of  Christ  (which 
will  bear  sway  with  all  sober  and  humble  Christians,  and  to  whose 
canons  none  did  obstinately  deny  submission  without  the  brand  and 
reward  of  schism,  that  great  sin  of  carnality  in  the  Apostle's  account, 
most  contrary  to  the  unity  of  members  and  to  the  meekness  prescribed 
by  Christ,)  hath,  through  all  ages,  from  the  Apostolical  first  and  purest 
times,  been  most  strict  in  prescribing  abstinence  from  such  liberties, 
particularly  this  which  we  have  in  hand,  which  appears  partly  from  the 
infamy  which  hath  attended  such  marriages,  which  suppose  them  to 
have  been  unlawful  by  some  former  law,  partly  by  the  plain  words  of 
the  canons  which  have  forbidden  them  '." 

Here  is  a  strongly  expressed  opinion  of  this  great  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that  the  marriages  in  question  were  con- 
demned by  the  Church  in  all  ages  from  the  apostolical  times.     But 

*  Proposed  Change,  pp.  11,  12.  *  Remarks,  &c.  p.  12. 

'  Hammond,  p.  500. 
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Mr.  Hayward  allows  little  weight  to  the  practice  and  judgment 
of  the  early  Church,  because,  as  he  says,  in  those  days, — 

**.•..  the  fair  face  of  Christianity  began  to  be  deformed  by  the 
dark  stain  of  asceticism,  altogether  alien  from  the  benevolent  and  social 

spirit  of  its  Divine  Founder And  thus  the  venerable  rite  of 

marriage,  which  in  our  admirable  Liturgy  is  described  as  '  instituted 
of  God  in  the  time  of  man's  innocency,  signifying  unto  us  the  mystical 
union  that  is  between  Christ  and  his  Church  ;*  that  holy  law,  by  which 

*  Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known,' 

began  to  lose  the  mysterious  reverence  with  which  it  was  regarded  by 
the  earliest  followers  of  that  Saviour,  '  who  had  adorned  and  beautified 
it  by  his  presence,'  and  to  lie  in  disgrace  with  most  of  the  ancient  doc* 
tors  as  a  work  of  the  flesh,  almost  a  defilement,  wholly  denied  to  priests, 
and  the  second  time  dissuaded  to  all ;  as  he  that  reads  Tertullian  and 
Jerome  may  see  at  large." — Milton  '. 

We  are  not  going  either  to  discuss  or  to  give  any  opinion 
respecting  the  merits  or  demerits  of  asceticism  :  but  this  we  will 
say,  that  those  who  have  really  studied  and  considered  that 
system,  must  see  that  it  does  not  involve  any  derogation  from 
the  sacredness  of  marriage.  The  ascetic  system,  strictly  so 
called,  was  only  intended  for  a  particular  class  of  persons,  or  for 
particular  times,  ill-calculated  for  marrying  and  giving  in  mar- 
riac;e.  It  was  never  intended  to  pervade  society,  nor  to  interfere 
with  the  continuance  of  the  human  race  and  the  due  performance 
of  all  the  duties  of  the  social  state,  by  those  whose  lot  was  cast 
in  the  secular  life  of  the  world.  It  was  the  state  and  condition 
of  penitents — men  of  prayer  and  meditation.  It  liad  its  abuses, 
no  doubt ;  and  in  certain  places  and  times  those  abuses  were 
grwit.  But  we  submit,  with  all  deference,  that  Mr.  Hayward 
has  not  an  accurate  notion  of  what  it  was.  As  for  the  name  of 
Milton,  he  was  too  prejudiced  to  be  of  any  authority  on  such  a 
subject. 

The  learned  writer  is  of  opinion  that  asceticism  brought  mar- 
riage into  disrepute,  and  that  hence  the  prohibited  degrees  were 
extended  ^^  under  a  state  of  feeling  in  which  the  natural  emotions 
were  branded  as  a  crime,  and  marriage  only  tolerated  as  a  neces- 
sarj'  evil.''^  And  yet  at  that  time  marriage  was  actually  held  to 
bo  a  sacrament  of  the  Church  !  But  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  seems  to  imply  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  mar- 
riage rather  than  the  contrary.     What  does  Grotius  say  ? — 

**  J'avoue  pourtant  que  les  premiers  Chretiens   out   bien  fait   de 

'  ConiiiUrfttioni,  &c.  p.  35. 
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s'imposer  eux-ro^mes  la  necessite  d'obsenrer  non-seulement  les  loix 
prescrites  en  commun  a  tous  les  hommes,  mais  encore  plusieurs  aatres 
qui  n'avoient  ete  etablies  que  pour  les  Hebreux  en  particulier ;  et  de 
s'interdire  mSme  le  mariage  dans  quelques  autres  degres  plus  reculez, 
afin  de  porter  la  pudeur  corame  toutes  les  autres  vertus  plus  loin  que 
n'avoient  fait  les  Hebreux.  •  .  •  Cela  s*introduisit  de  bonne  heure,  avec 
un  consentement  fort  unanime,  comroe  11  paroic  par  les  anciens  canons. 
...  St.  Augustin,  parlant  du  mariage  entre  cousins-germains,  tant  du 
cdte  du  pere  que  du  cdte  de  la  m^re,  dit  que  les  Chretiens  profitoient 
rarement  de  la  permission  que  les  loix  donnoient  la-dessus,  qu'encore 
que  ces  sortcs  de  manages  ne  soient  pas  defendues  par  la  loi  Divine^ 
on  les  avoi^nt  en  horreur  h  cause  de  la  proximite  des  autres  degrez 
qu'elle  d^f^nd.  •  •  .  Les  rois  et  les  peuples  ont  suivi  dans  leurs  loix  ces 
idees  de  pudeur.  .  .  .  L*£mpereur  Theodose  defendit  les  manages  entre 
cousins-germains,  quels  qu*ils  soient,  et  St.  Ambroise  loue  cette  ordon- 
nance  comme  un  reglement  saint  et  pieux '." 

It  appears  then,  that  the  extension  of  the  forbidden  degrees 
arose  from  the  high  ideas  which  the  early  Christians  entertained 
of  the  purity  and  chastity  of  marriage,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Hay  ward 
supposes,  from  an  ascetic  horror  of  that  state.  But  let  us  return 
to  Hammond. 

"  The  Apostolick  Canons  forbade  the  taking  any  man  into  the  clergy, 
making  him  a  Bishop  or  a  Deacon,  which  shall  have  married  two  sisters 
(one  after  the  death  of  the  other),  or  the  brother's  daughter.  .  .  •  And 
Zonaras  styles  it  there  an  incestuous  marriage  ^" 

The  advocates  of  marriage  with  a  wife'^s  sister  have  strangely 
enough  argued  from  this  canon,  that  such  a  marriage  was  only 
forbidden  to  the  clergy,  but  permitted  to  the  laity.  To  sucn 
reasoners,  Hammond  answers : — 

'*  This  will  be  the  same  strange  way  of  arguing,  as  if  from  the  qnali- 
ficatiuns  of  the  Bishop,  set  down  by  St.  Paul,  that  he  should  be  no 
drunkard,  no  covetous  person,  &c. ;  t.  e,  that  such  as  are  so  should  not 
be  admitted  to  holy  orders,  we  should  conclude,  that  these  qualities 
might  be  lawful  and  free  for  other  men  who  were  not  ecclesiastics  \" 

So  as  St.  Paul  says  that  a  bishop  should  be  the  husband  of 
one  wife,  it  would  follow  that  whoever  is  not  a  bishop  may  have 
more  than  one  wife;  and  that  St.  Paul  only  considered  a  plu- 
rality of  wives  as  a  disqualification  for  the  office  of  a  bishop. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  most  complete  redtictio  ad  absurdum ! 

It  is  remarkable  that  Constantino,  the  first  Christian  Emperor, 

"  Grot.  Dr.  de  la  G.  and  de  la  P.,  1.  ii.  ch.  v.  §  xiv. 
'  Hammond,  p.  590.  *  Ibid. 
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enacted  a  law  against  the  marriage  with  a  wife'^s  sister:     The 
Emperor  decrees  thus : — 

**  Etsi  Hcitum  veteres  crediderint,  nuptiis  fratris  8oluti«,  ducere  fratrit 
uxorem,  licitum  etiam  post  mortem  mulieris  aut  divortium,  contrahere 
cum  ejusdem  sorore  conjugium  ;  abstineant  ab  hujusmodi  nuptiis  uni- 
versi,  nee  sestiment  posse  legitimos  liberos  ex  hoc  conjugio  procraari; 
nam  spurios  esse  convenit  qui  nascentur'." 

The  Emperor  refers  to  those  marriages  as  having  been  believed 
to  be  lawful  among  the  Pagans — but  positively  foroids  them,  and 
declares  them  illegal  for  the  future.  And  this  law  was  confirmed 
by  the  Emperors  Constans  and  Julian,  and  Honorius  and 
Theodosius*. 

The  council  of  Eliberis,  held  under  Pope  Marcellus  I.  a.  d. 
306,  threatens  those  who  are  guilty  of  marrying  their  deceased 
wife's  sister  with  excommunication  for  five  years, — in  those  days 
a  most  dreadful  punishment :  and  the  council  of  Neocsesarea,  held 
in  314,  declares  in  still  more  severe  terms, — Mulier  si  duobus 
fratribus  nupserit^  ahjiciatur  usque  ad  mortem.  She  was  to  be  an 
outcast  from  the  Church  to  the  day  of  her  death.  And  the 
council  of  Epaon,  in  517,  forbids  the  admission  to  penance  of 
those  who  contracted  incestuous  marriages,  and  among  such 
marriages  mentions  that  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister^.  These 
are  very  weighty  authorities,  and  must  be  conclusive  with  those 
who  do  not  reject  the  authority  of  the  Church  altogether  on  such 
matters.     Those  who  do  we  cannot  hope  to  convince. 

Even  they  will  however  give  some  weight  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  laws  of  the  land  : — 

**  To  these  1  shall  add  but  this  one  thing,  that  if  the  authority  of  the 
universal  Church  of  Christ  be  so  vile  to  them,  yet  the  authority  of  the 
civil  magistrate  and  municipal  laws  being  not  so  profestly  under  their 
prejudice,  it  is  sufficiently  known  that  thus  much  of  the  canon  law  is 
received  into  and  confirmed  by  the  law  of  this  land,  and  the  marrying 
of  the  wife's  sister  prohibited \" 

Mr.  Hayward  argues,  that  the  doctrine  held  in  the  case  of 
Hill  V,  Good*,  which  is  the  leading  case  in  which  the  temporal 
courts  have  decided  against  the  validity  of  a  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife^s  sister,  originated  in  mistake,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  disregarded.     Let  us  examine  this  point. 

In  that  case  Chief  Justice  Vaughan  refers  to  the  table  pre- 

>  Cod.  Theodot.  lib.  iii.  tit.  xiii. 

*  Van  Espen,  Jas  Eccles.  torn.  ii.  p.  471.  *  Ibid. 
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pared  by  Archbishop  Parker  in  1563,  containing  an  enumeration 
of  the  prohibited  degrees,  which  is  hung  up  in  churches,  and 
added  to  the  prayer-book.  That  table  is  confirmed  by  the  canons 
of  1603.  Those  canons,  however,  not  having  been  confirmed  by 
Parliament,  are  not  binding,  cts  law^  on  the  laity.  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  argues,  that  as  the  Chief  Justice'^s  judgment  depends  almost 
exclusively  on  the  assumed  validity  of  those  canons,  therefore  the 
case  of  Hill  v,  Grood  is  of  no  authority. 

But  in  the  first  place,  if  the  canons  of  1603  are  not  binding 
on  the  laity,  they  are  binding  on  the  clergy.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  the  clergy  could  not  lawfully  celebrate  marriages  within 
the  degrees  enumerated  in  Archbishop  Parker^s  table ;  and  that 
such  marriages,  celebrated  contrary  to  the  canons,  are  invalid^ 
as  they  are  expressly  declared  to  be  in  that  table.  The  canons 
of  1603,  undeniably  binding  as  law  on  the  clergy,  deprive  them 
of  all  power  to  celebrate  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees, 
and  make  their  acts  done  contrary  to  the  canonical  prohibitions 
of  no  effect.  Thus  Archbishop  Parker's  table,  by  affecting  the 
validity  of  the  acts  of  the  clergy,  on  whom  the  canons  of  1 603 
were  binding,  affected  the  mamages  of  the  laity,  which  could 
only  be  valid  if  lawfully  celebrated  by  the  clergy,  who  were  bound 
by  those  canons. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  seen  that  the  statute  of  Henry 
Vlllth  refers  to  the  prohibitions  of  God'^s  law^  as  the  test  of 
what  marriages  are  and  what  are  not  incestuous.  Now  the 
judgment  of  the  convocation  must  be  a  very  high  authority  to 
determine  what  God'*8  law  is.  It  follows,  that  the  canons  of 
1603,  confirming  Archbishop  Parker's  table,  are  an  authority  to 
show  what  degrees  are  forbidden,  though  they  are  not  binding  on 
the  laity  as  law. 

But  this  is,  after  all,  not  very  material,  for  we  have  shown 
that  a  marriage  with  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife  is  contrary  to 
God'^s  law^  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Hayward  seems  to  assume,  that  as  the  canons  of  1603 
are  not  binding  as  law  on  the  laity,  therefore  they  are  to  be 
utterly  disregarded  and  contemned  by  the  laity.  It  however 
appears  to  us  that  such  a  conclusion  is  by  no  means  warranted 
by  the  premises.  The  judgment  of  the  Church  in  convocation 
assembled,  on  a  point  of  religious  duty  and  conscience,  ought 
indeed  to  be  held  sacred  by  every  member  of  that  Church. 
Though  not  invested  with  the  sanction  of  temporal  law,  it  is  still 
a  decision  of  the  Church.  The  Church  has  solemnly  decided 
that  marriages  contracted  between  persons  related  to  each  other 
within  the  degrees  contained  in  Archbishop  Parker's  table,  in- 
cluding brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law,  are  ''  incestuous  and 
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unlawful.'*^     Is  such  a  determination  to  go  for  nothing  because  it 
is  not  confirmed  by  Parliament ! 

We  must  dismiss  without  answer  the  many  sneers  at  the 
canon  law  with  which  Mr.  Hayward'*s  pamphlets  abound.  He, 
probably,  used  those  sneers  only  eerviens  causas^  as  an  advocate. 
But  however  this  may  be,  the  learned  gentleman  is  a  person  of 
acknowledged  and  undoubted  ability  and  high  literary  attain- 
ments, and  we  feel  confident  that  if  he  were  to  bestow  the  neces- 
sary time  and  application  on  the  study  of  the  canon  law,  he  would 
readily  see  and  acknowledge  the  profound  wisdom  and  the  vene- 
rable dignity  of  that  grana  and  splendid  system. 

The  unlawfulness  of  marriage  with  a  wife'^s  sister  has  now  been 
shown,  not  only  from  ecclesiastical  canons,  imperial  constitutions, 
and  the  laws  of  this  realm,  but  from  holy  writ  itself.  The  statute 
5  and  6  William  IV.  c.  54,  only  confirms  the  law  established  by 
those  great  authorities.  Ought  that  statute  to  be  repealed! 
Ought  the  law  of  the  State  to  be  rendered  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  the  law  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  all  ages !  Such  an  innovation  would  be  most 
pernicious. 

Let  us  remember  how  great  is  the  importance  of  the  law 
regulating  marriage  to  the  good  order,  and  morality,  and  hM>- 
piness  of  society.  That  law  ought  not  to  be  tampered  witii, 
unless  on  grounds  most  weighty  and  undeniable.  But  we  will 
not  repeat  what  has  been  said  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article.  Dr.  Pusey  has  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  danger 
of  repealing  the  law  in  question,  which  deserve  careful  consi- 
deration. 

**  The  repeal  of  the  law  would  in  three  ways  shake  the  sacredness  of 
marriage  itself. 

**  1.  That  sacredness  depends  upon  the  whole  tone  of  our  moral 
feeling;  whatever  weakens  that  feeling  undermines  that  sacredness, 
even  when  it  does  not  immediately  bear  upon  the  nature  of  all  mar- 
riage; every  thing  which  lowers  marriage  any  way,  affects  it  altogether  ; 
pollution  of  any  sort  injures  the  reverence  felt  towards  the  whole  insti- 
tution ;  a  lowered  tone  about  incest  cannot  consist  with  a  high  sense  of 
marriage  itself. 

**  2.  The  way  in  which  the  change  is  proposed  to  be  made  adds  to 
this  evil,  for  it  implies  that  marriage  is  only  a  civil  institution,  if  incest 
is  to  be  only  what  the  State  declares  such,  not  dependent  upon  the  Law 
of  God,  or  of  the  Church,  or  of  human  nature,"  **  If  the  State  claims 
to  make  and  unmake  incest,  it  has  virtually  claimed  the  whole  law  of 
marriage  as  belonging  to  it" 

"  3.  The  very  principle  whereon  the  sacredness  of  marriage  depends, 
the  unity  of  those  united  by  it,  is  involved  in  this  very  first  case.** 
'*  It  is  because  '  they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  fiesh,*  that  the  wife*s 
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sister  becomes  the  sister  of  the  husband.*'  "  And  so,  as  St.  Basil  says, 
'  a$  a  man  would  not  take  the  mother  of  his  wifet  nor  the  daughter  of  his 
nfife,  becduse  neither  would  he  his  own  mother  nor  his  own  daughter,  so 
neither  the  sister  of  his  wife,  because  neither  would  he  his  own  sister.*  '* 
**  Those,  then,  who  deny  that  the  sister  is  akin  to  the  husband,  must 
deny  that  the  husband  and  the  wife  are  really  one,  and  so  at  once  strike 
at  the  very  root  and  mysteriousness  of  marriage,  and  in  so  doing  treat 
very  irreverently  our  Lord's  words '." 

This  is  a  most  serious  point,  for  the  words  of  our  Lord  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  question  in  dispute.  The  authority  of  St. 
Basil  is,  moreover,  not  to  be  ne^ected.  But  let  our  readers 
consider  what  would  be  the  danger  of  breaking  in  upon  the  hmits 
within  which  marriage  is  forbidden.  If  once  those  limits  are 
infringed,  where  shall  we  stop  i  What  new  relaxation  of  the  law 
may  not  be  attempted  I  What  rule  is  to  be  followed  ?  All  will 
be  uncertainty  and  doubt,  as  it  is  easy  to  perceive  by  the  mere 
inspection  of  the  works  of  jurists  who  have  attempted  to  decide 
questions  of  this  nature  on  mere  abstract  principle. 

With  regard  to  the  expediency  of  marriage  with  a  wife'^s 
sister,  considered  in  itself  solely  on  grounds  of  morality  and 
policy,  the  Bishop  of  London^s  profound  and  eloquent  reasoning 
is  unanswered  and  unanswerable.     His  lordship  says : — 

**  Now,  my  lords,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  expediency.  I  look 
at  the  state  of  society  in  this  country,  and  I  see  reason  to  think  that 
the  prohibition  which  prevents  the  intermarriage  of  persons  within 
certain  near  degrees  of  affinity  is  the  very  safe-guard  of  our  domestic 
relations.  Whatever  advantages,  my  lords,  might  result  from  its  re- 
moval, in  my  opinion  they  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
evils  that  would  flow  from  that  measure.  There  are  cases,  my  lords, 
I  admit,  where  a  widower  is  desirous  of  marrying  the  sister  of  his 
deceased  wife,  because  he  thinks  that  he  has  thereby  a  fairer  chance  of 
obtaining  for  his  orphan  children  a  kind  mother,  and  a  faithful  pro- 
tectress, than  if  he  were  to  introduce  under  his  roof  a  strange  step- 
mother ;  but  there  are  many  more  cases,  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  to 
one,  where  the  husband  would  be  desirous  of  having  the  benefit  of  the 
same  maternal  care  over  his  orphan  children  shown  them  by  the  sister 
of  his  deceased  wife,  without  any  intention  of  marrying  her ;  where 
perhaps  his  affections  so  linger  about  the  grave  of  his  deceased  partner 
as  shut  out  altogether  from  his  mind  thoughts  of  future  marriage; 
where  he  would  be  grateful  to  have  bestowed  on  his  children  the  tender 
care  of  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  an  advantage  from  which  they  would 
be  utterly  precluded  if  it  was  known  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
marry  that  sister.  For,  my  lords,  the  state  of  society  in  this  country 
is  such,  that  it  is  held  impossible  for  a  man  and  a  woman,  not  past  a 
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certain  age,  to  live  together  with  respectahility  and  propriety  without 
marriage,  if  they  are  persons  not  prevented  hy  any  legal  ioi pediment 
from  contracting  it.  My  lords,  I  hold  that  this  is  a  distinction  between 
ourselves  and  some  nations  of  the  continent  very  much  in  our  favour ; 
and  most  sorry  should  I  be  to  see  the  day  when,  that  distinction  should 
be  removed.  My  lords,  a  deceased  wife's  sister  may  now  with  pro- 
priety undertake  the  care  of  her  orphan  nephews  and  nieces,  because 
slie  can  never  stand  to  their  father  in  any  nearer  relation.  If  the  pro- 
hibitions were  removed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  husband  to 
invite  her  to  come  and  live  under  his  roof,  unless  he  held  out  an  offer 
of  marriage.  The  instances  where  the  deceased  wife's  sister  now  fills 
that  situation  are  so  many,  compared  with  those  where  the  husband 
would  be  desirous  of  marrying  her,  that  I  think  a  great  deal  more  will 
be  lost  on  the  one  hand,  by  permitting  such  marriages,  than  you  could 
by  possibility  gain  on  the  other." 

These  arguments  Mr.  Hayward  cites  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
futing them,  but  the  intended  refutation  really  seems  to  us  to 
leave  them  untouched.  This  part  of  the  subject,  however, 
becomes  comparatively  inunaterial,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  unlawfulness  of  such  marriages,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  they  are  unlawful.  Even  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  law  seriously  affecting 
the  maintenance  of  domestic  morals  in  this  country  (a  position 
which  has  not  been  as  yet  established),  still,  most  unanswerable 
objections  would  remain.  This  innovation  would  still  be  a  sub- 
version of  the  ancient  law  of  this  realm,  the  canons  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  law  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  all  ages, 
and  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  No  one  having 
a  spark  of  Christian  charity  can  refrain  from  lamenting  that  there 
should  be  persons  driven  by  unresisted  passion  or  interested 
motives  to  disobedience  against  such  authorities  as  these.  We 
exhort  those  unfortunate  persons  to  obedience.  But  let  them  at 
least  distrust  their  own  judgment  on  a  subject  so  strongly  moving 
their  desires  and  their  interests.  Let  them  refrain  from  striving 
to  induce  the  legislature  to  defy  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
Let  them  pause  for  the  sake  of  themselves,  and  for  the  sake  of 
each  other,  lest  they  involve  themselves  and  those  whom  they  hold 
most  dear  in  the  guilt  of  incest,  the  profanation  of  the  holy 
sacramental  rite  of  marriage,  which  must  bring  a  curse  on  them, 
and  on  their  posterity. 

May  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers  protect  these  realms  from  the 
subversion  of  those  laws,  whereby  the  sanctity  and  purity  of  that 
holy  ordinance  is  by  Divine  appointment  preserved. 
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Akt.  VII. — Hawistone:  A  Tate  of  and /or  Enplcmd  in  184? — . 

In  two  volumes.     London :  Murray. 

We  can  generally  conclude  the  perusal  of  anonymous  publica- 
tions without  any  very  great  curiosity  as  to  the  authors  who  may 
have  composed  them ;  but  we  must  say  that  the  volumes  now 
before  us  have  tempted  us  to  spend  no  small  amount  of  conjecture 
and  examination,  with  a  view  to  resolve  the  question  which  their 
title  pages  so  provokingly  refuse  to  answer.  We  confess  that  we 
have  arrived  at  a  ver}'  decided  opinion  on  this  point,  for,  on  the 
whole,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  only  one  writer  in  England, 
who  combines  the  various  powers,  accomplishments,  and  princi- 
ples which  characterize  the  publication  before  us.  As,  however, 
the  Author  of  Hawkstone  has  doubtless  an  excellent  reason  for 
concealing  his  name,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  disclose  the  result  of 
our  examination  on  this  subject,  merely  remarking,  that  if  our 
opinion  be  correct,  the  Author  has  now  for  the  first  time  entered 
on  a  track  which  is  calculated  to  afford  full  scope  to  his  high 
powers. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  easily  collected,  that 
we  consider  Hawkstone  no  ordinary  work,  and  that  we  deem 
it  deserving  of  public  attention.  For  ourselves,  we  can  only  say 
that  we  have  not  for  years  found  ourselves  so  deeply  absorbed  in 
the  perusal  of  any  work  of  fiction.  A  tale  of  more  profound  and  sus- 
tained interest  we  have  never  met.  The  skill  with  which  incident 
after  incident  is  made  to  sustain  the  attention ;  and  with  which 
moral  and  religious  truths  of  the  highest  moment  are  interwoven 
without  effort  or  affectation ;  the  rich  and  exhaustless  variety  of 
thought,  and  imagery,  and  diction  which  affords  a  continual  re- 
lief and  enjoyment — the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  descriptions — the 
force  and  grandeur  of  its  tragic  incidents — ^and  the  high  philosophy, 
which  breathes  in  every  page,  and  brings  out  such  a  noble  mor^ 
throughout — all  appear  to  us  to  place  this  work  on  so  high  an 
elevation,  that  we  should  not  find  it  easy  to  point  to  any  work  of 
fiction  characterized  by  so  great  a  combination  of  excellencies. 

The  tale  opens  thus : — 

'*  It  was  a  dark  stormy  night,  and  the  wind  was  sweeping  in  gusts 
down  the  now  deserted  streets  of  the  town  of  Hawkstone,  when  Mr. 
JBentley,  the  young  curate,  was  startled  as  he  was  sinking  into  his  first 
«leep,  by  a  strange  distant  8oand«  mingling  confusedly  in  the  pauses  of 
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the  wind,  and  growing  louder  and  louder.  He  rose  up  on  his  elbow, 
and  after  listening  for  a  few  moments,  sprung  from  his  bed,  threw  open 
the  window,  and  through  the  trampling  of  feet,  and  the  hoarse  broken 
clamour  of  a  crowd,  he  caught  distinctly  the  cry  of  fire.  In  a  few 
moments,  a  man,  breathless  and  half  dressed,  ran  down  the  streets* 
knocking  and  ringing  at  the  doors.  Windows  were  thrown  open,  and 
anxious  terrified  faces  were  thrust  out,  calling  for  information  to  the 
watchmen  who  were  hurrying  by.  The  fire-bell  rang.  The  hollow 
iron  rattle  of  the  engine  was  heard  as  it  galloped  past,  amidst  the 
cracking  of  whips  and  the  cries  of  the  men  and  boys  who  had  seated 
themselves  about  it;  and  on  going  to  another  part  of  the  house, 
Bentley  saw  at  once  a  red  lurid  glare,  which  showed  him  where  the 
calamity  had  occurred. 

**  Bentley  was  neither  a  cool  nor  a  courageous  man,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  warm  sensibility,  and  the  curate  of  the  parish ;  and  he  lost  no 

time  in  flinging  on  his  clothes  and  hastening  to  the  spot As  he 

turned  into  one  of  these  narrow  passages,  a  strong  red  light  fell  on  a 
crowd  of  terrified  faces,  who  were  gazing  on  the  scene  of  destruction ; 
and  the  cries  of  '  More  water !'  '  More  hose !'  '  Move  the  ladders  !* 
'  Pump  away  !'  mingled  with  oaths,  and  screams,  and  the  roaring  of  the 
flames,  and  the  howling  of  the  wind,  struck  a  cold  chill  upon  him,  and 
almost  broke  his  resolution  to  go  nearer;  for  Bentley,  as  we  said 
before,  was  a  man  of  feeling  rather  than  a  man  of  courage.  But  as  he 
stopped  and  leaned  for  a  moment  against  the  wall,  a  wild  piercing 
shriek  was  heard  ;  the  flames  shot  up  suddenly  above  the  roofs,  and  aa 
a  cry  of  terror  and  anguish  burst  from  the  crowd,  Bentley  found  him- 
self, he  scarcely  knew  how,  standing  in  front  of  the  burning  building. 
•  •  .  .  The  first  floor  had  already  fallen  in ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
staircase  was  destroyed,  and  the  firemen,  hopeless  of  saving  the  house,  ^  ^ 
were  beginning  to  play  on  the  adjoining  buildings,  when,  to  the  horror 
of  the  crowd,  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  old  was  seen  shrieking  for  help 
at  one  of  the  garret  windows.  At  the  same  moment,  a  man  and 
woman  half  clad  rushed  to  the  house,  and,  but  for  the  interposition  of 
the  firemen,  would  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  flames.  *  My 
child  !  my  child  !  save  my  child  !  O  God  !  save  my  child  !  save  him ! 
save  him  1  O  God  !  O  God  !*  were  the  sounds  that  reached  Bentley's 
.  ear  just  as  he  gained  the  spot.  The  man,  a  strong,  muscular,  swarthy 
luflian,  struggled  with  the  desperation  of  a  maniac  to  escape  from  the 
policeman  who  held  him  back  from  rushing  into  certain  destruction.*' 

Bentley  in  vain  endeavours  to  persuade  some  one  to  undertake 
the  rescue  of  the  boy  by  the  offer  of  a  large  sum.  The  case  is  re- 
linquished as  hopeless,  and  the  ladder  is  about  to  be  removed, 
when — 

'*  A  stranger  made  his  way  through  the  crowd.  He  was  a  man  tall, 
vigorously  formed,  and  with  all  those  marks  of  high  birth  and  com* 
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manding  mind  which  the  lower  orders  so  instinctively  recognize  and 
obey.  There  was  a  quickness  and  steadiness  in  his  movements  which 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  tumult  about  him ;  and  even  Bentley,  a 
man  of  education  and  religion,  felt  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  superior, 
and  was  unconsciously  abashed  at  his  own  agitated  state  of  feeling. 

"  '  Let  the  ladder  stay,  my  good  fellow,'  said  the  stranger  gently  ; 
*  let  it  stay.  I  have  a  protection  here  against  the  flames ;  hold  it  fast 
at  the  bottom,  and  let  me  mount.'  And  the  words  were  uttered  in  a 
tone  of  command  which  threw  the  firemen  back.  He  stopped  to  put 
on  a  pair  of  thick  gloves  and  a  mask  of  wire  over  his  face ;  knelt  down 
for  a  moment  as  in  prayer,  folded  his  hands  over  his  cheeks,  and  those 
who  stood  near  him  asserted  that  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his 
forehead,  and  then  sprung  up  the  ladder  before  the  bystanders  had 
recovered  themselves  to  interfere.  He  had  seized  the  moment  when  a 
fall  of  one  of  the  inner  walls  had  lulled  the  flames  which  were  bursting 
around  him ;  and  the  crowd,  who  were  looking  on  with  intense  anxiety, 
hailed  him  with  a  loud  cheer  as  he  reached  the  window.  The  boy  had 
already  disappeared,  having  sunk  down  stupified  with  the  smoke  and 
with  terror.  The  window  was  closed  and  fastened  within;  but  the 
glass  was  broken,  and  the  stranger,  with  all  his  strength,  tore  away 
sufllcient  of  the  wood  work  to  obtain  an  entrance.  As  he  disappeared 
within  the  room,  another  volley  of  flame  and  smoke  broke  forth  from 
the  room  beneath,  and  cries  of  '  Make  haste  !  make  haste  !  the  floor  is 
falling  1  for  God's  sake  make  haste !  save  yourself !'  burst  from  the 
people,  followed  by  a  tremendous  cheer  as  he  appeared  on  the  sill  of 
the  window  with  the  boy  wrapt  up  in  a  blanket.  Another  moment, 
and  it  had  been  too  late.  A  frightful  crash  behind  him  announced  the 
falling  of  the  floor.  A  heavy  chimney  at  the  side  staggered,  bowed, 
"^Bnd  fell  upon  the  ruins ;  and  before  the  flames  could  shoot  out  again, 
the  stranger  and  his  burden  had  slided  down  the  ladder.  Scorched  and 
nearly  stifled  as  he  was,  his  first  act  on  reaching  the  ground  was 
once  more  to  kneel  down,  and  bury  his  face  in  his  hands  in  silent 
prayer."  pp.  1 — 6. 

We  need  not  say,  of  course,  that  the  stranger  is  the  hero  of 
the  tale ;  and  a  more  magnificent  conception  than  that  of  the 
character  of  Villiers  we  have  never  met.  The  trials  through 
which  his  powerful  and  constant  spirit  had  passed,  and  which 
strengthened  him  to  acts  of  high  self-devotion  to  the  service  of 
God  and  of  his  Church,  form  some  of  the  most  deeply  interesting 
portions  of  the  tale.  His  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion is  the  object  of  a  series  of  plots  and  contrivances  which  are 
admirably  carried  out.  But  his  steadfastness  in  the  communion 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  England,  to  which  he  sacrifices  the 
dearest  affections  of  his  heart,  involves  him  in  a  tissue  of  calamities, 
from  which  he  is  in  part  extricated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
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tale.  He  has  recovered  the  extensive  possessions  of  his  aaicestoFS,' 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  enmity  of  an  emissarj  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  he  is  now  at  Hawkstone,  bent  on  examininja^  the 
condition  of  his  tenantry,  and  on  devising  plans  for  their  welfaie. 
The  description  of  the  stranger''s  visit  to  his  paternal  home,  and 
of  his  meeting  with  the  Lady  Eleanor  is,  we  think,  very  beautifully 
WTitten. 

"  A  short  tarn  of  the  path  soon  bronght  the  stranger  in  view  of  the 
house.  It  was  one  of  those  *  old  and  reverend  piles'  which  no  one  has 
so  well  described  as  Wordsworth,  with  deep  bay  windows,  and  wrought 
gables,  porches,  and  mullioned  arches,  high  twisted  chimneys,  and 
pinnacles  wreathed  with  ivy,  and  all  the  rich  quaint  carving  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.  At  one  corner  stood  a  fragment  of  an  older  building, 
in  the  shape  of  a  square  massive  tower,  called  Sir  fievor's  tower,  which 
rose  up  from  the  terrace,  and  recalled,  by  its  dark  solid  masonry,  tiie 
days  when  the  lords  of  Hawkstone  had  been  knights  in  armour,  and 

Sir  Bevor  himself,  whose  figure  lay  cross-legged  in  the  cathedral  of p 

had  led  a  body  of  its  yeomen  to  the  holy  wars On  the  whole, 

few  English  mansions  were  more  striking  than  Hawkstone.  Its  green 
terraces  slojied  up  the  hill  behind,  and  were  connected  with  the  house 
by  balustrades  and  vases.  In  front,  beneath  a  rough  overhanging  bank, 
lay  a  small  sheet  of  water,  reflecting  in  that  calm  sunny  afi^rnoon 
every  line  of  the  building,  its  oriels  glittering  with  the  sinking  sun,  and 

the  rich  foliage  which  bent  over  it  from  the  back A  young 

grand-daughter  (of  the  housekeeper),  to  whom  the  stranger  gave  a  note 
from  Mr.  Atkinson  the  steward,  led  him  timidly  through  the  great  ball, 
hung  round  with  pieces  of  armour  and  stags*  heads,  and  through  the 
ante-room  and  dining-room,  with  its  oriel  window  and  huge  cumbered 
cliinmey- piece,  and  the  retiring-room,  which  more  modern  taste  had 
enlivened  with  gilded  cornices  and  fretwork,  now  faded  and  dull.  And 
there  were  pictures  of  mailed  knights,  and  stiff  ladies  in  ruffs  and 
farthingales  ;  and  venerable  old  gentlemen  in  wigs  and  brocaded  coats; 
and  a  few  good  busts 

*'  At  the  top  of  the  staircase,  a  pair  of  folding-doors,  with  pillars  and 
richly-carved  capitals,  opened  into  the  long  gallery,  ceiled  with  stucco 
work,  and  lined  with  portraits,  and  furnished  with  old  cabinets,  and 
curious  encoignures,  and  high-backed  ebony  chairs  and  marble  tables, 
all  of  which  the  stranger  passed  unnoticed.  His  eye  was  fixed  on  a 
door  ut  the  end  of  it,  which  he  seemed  rather  surprised  to  find  a-jar. 
He  opened  it  gently,  very  gently,  almost  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  disturb- 
ing some  one  within." 

It  was  the  bed-room  of  his  mother,  the  Lady  Esther ;  and  his 
thoughts  turn  to  the  dying  hours  of  that  loved  mother,  in  that 
very  apartment ;  and  other  recollections,  too,  force  them- 
^Ives  upon  him.      He  remembers  that   his  cousin,   the  Lady 
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Eleanor,  had  shared  his  boyish  pleasures  in  presence  (^  that 
mother. 

"  He  dared  not  trust  himself  longer,' but  moved  with  his  arms  crossed 
to  another  door,  which  opened  seemingly  into  a  little  sitting-room  be- 
longing to  the  suite.  The  curtains  were  closed,  and  it  was  nearly  dark ; 
but  a  door  beyond  was  open,  and  a  stream  of  rich  light  from  the  narrow 
lancet  window  fell  beyond  it,  into  a  small  gothic  oratory  which  had  been 
fitted  up  for  the  use  of  Lady  Esther,  There  was  Che  richly-wrought 
niche  over  the  altar,  containing  a  crucifix  of  the  purest  ivory; 
the  canopied  fan-like  roof,  the  silver  lamp,  the  illuminated  misbal, 
the  small  gold  candelabra,  the  footstool  where  Lady  Esther  used  to 
kneel 

''  But  the  stranger  saw  none  of  these.  For  before  the  altar,  her  back 
towards  him,  and  her  head  upturned  as  in  a  posture  of  the  deepest  de- 
votion, there  was  a  female  figure  kneeling,  who  did  not  hear  his  approach, 
and  yet  whose  thoughts  at  that  moment  were  full  of  him,  were  praying 
for  him.  It  was  Lady  Eleanor.  He  could  not  doubt  it.  It  was  her 
tall  graceful  form  ;  the  exquisite  shape  of  her  head,  the  slender  neck. 
Even  the  dress  he  recognized  ;  the  same  which  she  had  worn  when  they 
parted,  three  months  before,  at  Florence.  What  a  meeting!  He  stood 
for  a  minute  fixed  to  the  spot;  not  astonished  to  see  her,  for  he  knew 
she  was  in  the  country,  but  amazed  that  their  first  meeting  should  be 
in  such  a  place,  so  consecrated  to  the  recollection  of  them  both.  Gather- 
ing all  his  resolution  to  bear  the  meeting  as  he  ought,  he  recollected 
himself  sufiiciently  to  endeavour  to  withdraw  from  intruding  or  dis- 
turbing her  at  such  a  moment.  But  the  noise  he  made  in  moving 
roused  her  attention.  As  she  turned  round,  she  caught  his  figure  re- 
treating through  the  outer  door ;  and  before  she  knew  what  she  was 
doing,  his  name  had  escaped  from  her  lips.  In  a  moment  he  was  at 
her  side,  on  his  knees  before  her,  covering  her  hands  with  kisses  ;  and 
she  slightly  endeavouring  to  withdraw  them,  was  looking  as  if  a  load  had 
been  taken  from  her  heart,  and  a  long-hoped-for,  long-delayed  joy,  a 
joy  too  great  for  utterance,  had  suddenly  arrived.  But  it  lasted  only 
for  a  minute.  His  eye  caught  the  crucifix  over  the  altar,  and  he  shud- 
dered ;  and  dropping  his  hands,  and  rising  up  before  her,  with  an 
altered  tone,  which  made  the  blood  forsake  her  cheek,  and  leave  on  it 
a  fixed  look  of  disappointment  and  despair,  he  faltered  out,  *  Forgive 
me  !  forgive  me.  Lady  Eleanor  ! — I  have  no  right — I  am  not  master  of 
myself.  I  am  much  to  blame — I  was  not  prepared  to  meet  you.' " — 
pp.  157—163. 

It  would  be  quite  in  vain  to  attempt  even  an  outJine  of  a  story 
which  is  so  replete  with  varied  and  striking  incident.  Some  of 
the  scenes  appear  to  us  not  inferior  in  power  to  the  very  best  of 
Walter  Scott.  The  discovery  by  Margaret  of  Wheeler's  wicked- 
ness ;  the  escape  of  Villiers  and  Bentley  from  the  destruction 
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meditated  by  Pearce ;  the  attack  of  the  mob  on  the  inn,  and  its 
defence  by  V  illiers ;  the  death  of  Wheeler ;  the  recovery  of  the 
lost  child  by  Villiers,  and  his  repentance ;  have  been,  we  think, 
very  rarely  equalled.  Of  the  principles  of  the  work,  as  an  expo- 
sition of  Church  principles,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  The 
comprehensiveness  and  depth  of  its  views — ^the  noble  examples 
which  it  presents — ^the  singular  judgment  with  which  it  discnmi- 
nates  true  Catholicism  from  Romanism  ;  and  the  advice  which  it 
administers  to  some  persons  who  have  verged  towards  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  all  render  this  work  an  invaluable  resource  to  those 
who  are  really  attached  to  the  English  Church  on  the  highest  and 

Kurest  principles.     The  doctrine  of  development,  in  particular,  is 
andled  in  such  a  way,  that  we  are  persuaded  it  will  not  be  very 
popular  in  future. 
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Aet.  VIII. — The  subject  of  Tract  XC.  historically  examined,  S^c. 
By  the  Bev.  Frederick  Oakeley,  M,A.  (Second  Edition.) 
London:  Toovey. 

We  may  not  be  disposed  to  attach  ouite  as  much  importance  to 
the  recent  proceedings  against  Mr.  Ward  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  as  some  of  his  fnends  have  done.  We  may  not  antici- 
pate any  very  fearful  consequences  to  the  Ohurch  of  England — 
any  immediate  disruption  of  her  whole  system — any  very  formid- 
able secessions  from  her  communion — or  any  other  of  the 
alarming  evente  which  have  been  hinted  at,  as  the  probable 
effects  of  the  decree  of  Convocation.  We  feel  disposed  to  abide 
the  result  very  patiently,  in  the  opinion  that  the  Church  which 
has  for  ages  resisted  the  assaults  of  so  many  enemies  from  within 
and  from  without,  is  not  very  likely  to  perish  because  Messrs. 
Ward  and  Oakeley's  views  of  the  Tnirty-nine  Articles  have  been 
condemned  by  authority.  But,  although  we  do  not  consider  the 
crisis  quite  as  awful  as  those  gentlemen  have  assured  the  world 
that  it  is,  we  think  that  what  has  just  taken  place  is  of  import- 
ance, not  merely  as  recording  the  judgment  of  the  great  mass  of 
members  of  Convocation  in  very  decided  opposition  to  Romanizing 
views,  but  as  having  been  instrumental  in  eliciting  still  more 
distinctly  the  character  of  those  views,  and  the  lengths  to  which 
they  are  carried  by  a  certain  small  class  of  thinkers.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  result  of  all  this  will  be  highly  salutary  to  the 
Church.  It  will  induce  somewhat  of  more  real  study  and  con- 
sideration of  the  great  questions  now  before  us ;  will  discourage 
that  flippant  and  conceited  ignorance,  and  that  overweening  self- 
confidence,  with  which  men  wholly  unfitted  for  the  task  have  un- 
dertaken to  direct  the  public  mind  on  religious  matters ;  and  will 
distinctly  and  unequivocally  point  out  to  those  who  are  in  the 
possession  of  Catholic  truth,  the  dangers  and  the  absurdities 
which  await  on  deviations  from  that  faith  in  the  direction  of 
Borne.  We  deeply  lament  the  impediments  which  the  assiduous 
inculcation  of  Bomish  tenets  has  placed  in  the  way  of  real  im- 
provement, and  the  prejudice  which  they  have  excited  against 
Church  principles  in  general.  They  have  been  instrumental  in 
repelling  innumerable  minds  from  those  principles ;  and  they 
have  caused  dissension  and  disturbance  which  would  not  other- 
wise have  arisen.     But  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  thorough  con- 
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viction,  that  doctrines  such  as  those  advocated  by  Messrs.  Ward 
and  Oakeley  are  destined  to  have  no  very  lengthened  existence 
within  the  communion  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church.  We  rest 
this  conviction  first,  on  the  evident  and  continual  change  and  pro- 
gress of  their  opinions ;  secondly,  on  the  extremely  feeble  tenure 
by  which  they  are  retained  in  communion  with  the  Church  ;  and 
tliirdly,  on  the  evident  impossibility  of  remaining  satisfied  perma- 
iiently  with  the  principle  on  which  they  subscribe  the  Articles. 

When  men  have  placed  themselves  in  a  false  position,  by 
adopting  doctrines  and  practices  which  their  Church  condemns, 
it  is  natural  that  they  should  exert  every  possible  ingenuity  to 
reconcile  their  actual  tenets  with  their  obligations  as  members  of 
the  Church ;  and  the  length  to  which  they  may  be  led  under 
such  circumstances  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  fact,  that 
Arians  and  Socinians  have  ere  now  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  might  with  a  safe  conscience  subscribe  the  Articles,  and 
retain  their  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  the  English  Church. 
Dr.  Sykes,  in  his  ^^Case  of  Subscription,^^  actually  maintained 
the  right  of  Arians  to  subscribe  the  Articles.  The  novel  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  developed  on  the  subject  of  subscriptiOQ 
by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Oakeley,  and  in  a  less  degree  by  Tract  XC, 
clearly  arise  from  the  same  sort  of  cause, — the  change  of  view, 
we  mean,  on  the  part  of  certain  members  of  the  Church,  and 
their  approximation  to  tenets  which  are  really  not  consistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  that  Church.  Tract  XC,  we  know,  was 
written  with  the  express  object  of  meeting  the  case  of  certain 
persons  who  were  "  straggling  in  the  direction  of  Rome  ;**"*  that 
is  to  say,  who  had  adopted  views  which  were  plainly  more  or  less 
objectionable,  and  inconsistent  with  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the 
English  Church.  The  object  of  the  Tract  was  to  keep  such 
persons  from  actually  joining  themselves  to  the  communion  of 
Rome ;  and  with  this  view  it  endeavoured  to  give  such  a  colouring 
to  the  Articles  as  might  be  supi)Osed  calculated  to  remove  the 
scruples  of  those  for  whom  the  Tract  was  designed.  And  ^^e 
believe  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  author  has  not  been 
successful  in  his  interpretations  of  the  articles, — ^that  several  of 
them  are  strained  and  forced, — to  say  the  least.  In  truth,  when 
men  enter  on  the  interpretation  of  the  fommlaries  of  the  Church, 
not  with  the  purpose  of  discovering  their  real  meaning,  but  of 
reconciling  a  certain  set  of  opinions  with  them,  we  can  hardly 
expect  a  fair  and  satisfactory  view.  The  mind  is  unconsciously 
swayed  and  biassed  by  influences  which  may  [M?rvert  the  soundest 
judgment  and  the  acutest  intelligence ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
some  system  is  devised  which  wears  all  the  appearance  of  dis- 
honesty and  absurdity,  and  which  issues  in  the  disgrace  of  those 
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who  sustain  it,  and  the  scandal  of  many  weak  minds.  Such 
remarks  apply,  we  conceive,  with  especial  force  to  the  theory  on 
subscription  to  the  Articles  advanced  by  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Oakeley,  in  pamphlets  which  made  their  appearance  in  1841, 
shortly  after  the  publication  of  Tract  XG,  and  at  a  time  when 
public  attention  was  so  entirely  absorbed  by  that  celebrated 
Tract,  that  the  devious  course  of  these  satellites  of  the  grand 
luminary  was  overlooked,  or  attracted  very  little  attention.  Nor, 
in  truth,  did  it  seem  that  there  was  any  thing  in  these  publications 
which  called  very  urgently  for  reply  on  the  part  of  those  who 
might  not  feel  satisfied  at  their  arguments  or  statements.  It 
was,  we  doubt  not,  the  wish  of  all  men  of  Catholic  minds,  that 
these  pamphlets  might  share  the  fate  of  the  multitudinous  array  of 
controversial  tracts  which  then  made  their  appearance,  and  rest 
in  safe  oblivion.  They  disclosed  an  unsound  and  unhealthy  spot, 
which  it  was  hoped  might,  by  gentle  treatment  and  patience, 
gradually  disappear.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  apparent 
neglect  with  which  these  publications  were  treated,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  reply  to  them,  were  the  result  of  an  unwillingness 
to  irritate  and  excite  an  evil  which  had  so  distressingly  manifested 
itself;  and  we  are  obliged  to  dissent  entirely  from  the  very  com- 
fortable inference  which  has  been  drawn  by  their  authors,  that 
pamphlets  which  have  been  before  the  world  for  some  years 
without  an  anstoer,  must  be  unansioerable.  We  really  do  not 
recollect  to  have  met  for  a  long  time  so  amusing  a  little  bit  of 
quiet  self-gratulation  as  in  Mr.  Oakeley's  ^^  Advertisement  to  his 
oecond  Edition." 

"  The  particular  argument  here  attempted,  being  purely  historical, 
depends  for  its  force  entirely  upon  the  truth  of  the  alleged  facts  ;  and 
upon  this  point  I  have  only  to  say,  that  the  pamphlet  has  now  been 
more  than  three  years  before  the  public,  and  has  gone  through  an 
edition ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  dispute  its  chief  position.  Had  that  position, 
indeed,  been  one  of  abstract  argument  only,  I  might  have  been  led  to 
interpret  this  silence  as  a  testimony  to  its  insignificance.  Not  however 
being  of  that  kind,  but  depending  simply  on  matters  of  fact,  conclusive 
of  a  very  important  question  if  true,  and  capable  of  an  easy  refutation 
if  untrue,  I  feel  it  no  sort  of  presumption  to  suppose,  that  the  statements 
on  which  it  rests  have  not  been  disputed,  because  they  are  in  reality  in- 
disputahle." — pp.  x.  xi. 

We  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  "  presumption"  of  such  an  in- 
ference ;  but  most  assuredly  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Oakeley 
has  arrived,  however  gratifying  to  himself  it  must  be,  is  a  very 
great  mistake ;  and  we  should  really  think  that  common  modesty 
and  self-distrust  might  have  suggested  some  other  causes  for  the 
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silence  with  which  the  announcement  of  such  statements  was 
ceived.  "  Matters  of  fact"*^  undoubtedly  deserve  attention ; 
pecially  when  they  refer  to  important  subjects  ;  but  ^'  even  mat- 
ters of  fact^^  do  not  require  an  answer,  unless  they  seem  likely  to 
exercise  some  influence,  and  to  have  weight ;  and  it  mieht,  we 
think,  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Oakeley,  that  many  persons  who  were 
by  no  means  ready  to  admit  the  validity  of  his  arguments,  might 
have  been  deterred  by  a  variety  of  reasons  from  attempting  to 
refute  them.  It  seems  to  us,  that  Mr.  Oakeley'^s  assumption  in 
this  place  is  only  paralleled  by  his  recent  letter  to  the  Vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  in  which  he  assures  the  University,  that  he 
shall  infer^  in  case  no  proceedings  are  taken  against  him,  that  his 
sentiments  on  subscription  are  sanctioned  and  approved !  Whether 
such  declarations  as  these  arc  intended  by  way  of  challenge  to 
those  who  are  of  different  opinions,  or  whether  they  are  really  and 
simply  the  conviction  of  the  writer,  we  cannot,  of  course,  tell :  in 
cither  case,  however,  we  think  that  their  appearance  has  been 
peculiarly  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Oakeley. 

Recent  occurrences  have  brou<Tht  forward  these  doctrines  on 
subscription  into  a  degree  of  notice  which  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Oakeley  himself  admits,  that 
"since  then  the  controversy  has  seemed  to  sleep,  and  the  emergency 
to  subside ;  so  that  there  seemed  no  object  whatever  in  republish- 
ing a  pamphlet,  the  interest  of  which  had  passed  away  with  the 
occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it.  Now,  however,  the  aspect  of 
affairs  has  changed.'*^  (Advertisement,  p.  v.)  It  has  been  cnanged 
by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ward*'s  'Hdeal  of  the  Christian  Church," 
which  encountered  the  charge  of  Romanism  advanced  by  another 
writer  against  the  British  Critic\  and  those  whose  views  it  repre- 
sented, by  a  most  unequivocal  admission  of  the  justice  of  that 
charge,  and  even  by  the  confession  that  the  charge  in  question  fell 
short  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  And  to  carry  out  this  more 
fully,  the  author  proceeded  to  make  certain  avowals  of  his  views, 
which  were,  undoubtedly,  not  deficient  in  candour^  whatever  else 
they  might  be  in  other  important  respects,  and  which,  accord- 
ingly, necessitated  the  interference  of  authority.  Amongst  the 
most  prominent  of  these  were  the  doctrines  on  subscription  to  the 

^  We  must  take  leave  to  correct  a  mistake  of  Mr.  Oakeley's  on  this  subject.  '*  Tk* 
British  Critic^"  he  says,  "  by  the  spontaneous  act  of  Us  editor^  has  been  brought  to  a 
close  ;  but  iis  spirit  is  not  allowed  to  rest.  And  where  is  the  voice  that  lias  recalled 
it  into  active  and  vigorous  life?  It  is  that,  not  of  a  friend,  but  of  an  enemy.  It  is 
Mr.  Pahner  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  our  present  prospects,"  &c. — (p.  xiv).  Mr, 
Oakeley  must  surely  be  aware,  that  the  resignation  of  an  editor  does  not  neuessarily 
brin;?  a  periodical  to  a  close ;  and  we  have  been  informed,  on  excellent  authority,  that 
the  discontinuance  of  the  British  Critic  was  not  determined  on  till  some  time  after  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Palmer's  pamphlet,  which,  indeed,  supposes  throughout  that  the 
British  Critic  wa«  ttUi  m  exitUnet, 
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thirty-nine  articles,  which  the  author  now  again  advanced  ;  and 
in  which  he  has  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Oakcley,  by  the  republi- 
cation of  the  pamphlet  now  before  us. 

The  opinion  which  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  has  expressed, 
that  his  statements  of  facts  are  indisputable,  has  been  re-echoed  by 
Mr.  Ward,  and  in  other  quarters ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is 
really  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  to  investigate  the  alleged  facts 
on  which,  as  it  appears — the  whole  justification  of  subscription  by 
^^  Roman  Catholics  T — we  really  can  hardly  help  smiling  while 
we  pen  these  words — is  made  to  rest.  We  have,  accordingly, 
refreshed  our  memory  by  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Oakeley's  second 
edition,  and  we  can  only  say  that  his  ^^  facts'^  are  as  unsubstantial 
as  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  accompanied ;  and  that  we 
are  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  influence  which  they  ap- 
parently have  attained  over  some  minds. 

The  position  which  Mr.  Oakeley  has  endeavoured  to  establish 
is  thus  stated  in  the  Advertisement : 

*'  The  main  object  proposed  in  the  following  pages  is  quite  of  another 
kind,  that,  namely,  of  defending,  on  historical  grounds  alone,  the  sub- 
scription of  those  clergymen  of  our  Church,  or  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity (be  they  more  or  fewer),  who,  in  subscribing,  reserve  to  them" 
selves  ike  power  of  holding  all  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  as  distinct,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  popular  perversions  of  it,  and  on  the  other,  from  the 
question  of  the  Papal  jurisdiction." — p.  viii. 

He  further  states  his  opinion : 

**  That  the  sense  in  which  the  Articles  are  propounded,  was  not  a 
Catholic,  nor  a  Protestant,  but  a  vague,  indecisive,  and  therefore  com- 
prehensive, sense;  that  the  Reformers  themselves  were  without  any 
precise  doctrinal  views  of  their  own  upon  the  points  in  controversy ; 
that  they  were,  consequently,  the  victims,  alternately,  of  extreme 
Catholic  and  extreme  Protestant  influences ;  that,  so  far  as  they  had 
any  doctrinal  sympathies  of  their  own,  they  were  Protestant  rather  than 
Catholic,  but  that  the  necessities  of  their  position,  as  having  to  provide 
for  the  religious  pacification  of  a  country  partly  Catholic,  partly  Pro- 
testant, obliged  them  to  a  course  (so  far  as  doctrines  at  issue  between 
the  contending  parties  were  concerned)  of  the  strictest  neutrality  ;  and 
that  the  mode  by  which  they  sought  to  carry  out  this  principle  of  neu- 
trality, was  that  of  couching  their  formulary  in  language  at  once  suffi- 
ciently Protestant  in  tone  to  satisfy  the  Reformers  abroad,  and  suffi- 
ciently vague  in  expression  to  include  the  Catholics  at  home." — p.  ix. 

Such  is  Mr.  Oakeley'^s  general  position.  The  historical  argu- 
ments by  which  he  endeavours  to  sustain  it  are  as  follows :  First, 
it  appears  from  history  that  the  articles  were  not  drawn  up  with 
the  view  of  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  subscription ;  and 
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that  accordinsrly  they  were  subscribed  by  Boman  Catholics,  with 
the  concurrence  or  acquiescence  of  the  Church  and  State,  for 
some  time  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Secondly, 
there  were  circumstances  which  were  likely  to  have  inclined  the 
compilers  of  the  Articles  to  make  them  as  comprehensive  as 
possible,  and  to  frame  them  so  as  to  provide  for  the  subscription 
of  Roman  Catholics.  Thirdly,  many  divines  of  the  Endish 
Church  have  put  forward,  and  without  reproof,  doctrines  which 
are  essentially  Roman  Catholic,  and  therefore  the  doctrines  of 
Romanism  must  be  supposed  reconcileable  (in  their  opinion,  at 
least)  with  subscription  to  the  Articles. 

The  first  of  these  arguments  is  of  considerably  more  import- 
ance than  the  second  and  third,  and  if  it  could  be  established, 
would  render  it  quite  needless  to  enter  on  them.  It  would  be 
of  course  quite  conclusive  of  the  question,  were  it  clearly  estab- 
lished that  the  Church  really  intended  Roman  Catholics  to  sub- 
scribe the  Articles,  and  that  they  did  so  with  her  sanction  and 
concurrence.  As  for  the  circumstances  which  " may''  have  in- 
clined our  Reformers  to  such  a  course,  or  which  "  probably*"  led 
to  their  adoption  of  them,  we  can  very  well  dispense  with  them, 
until  it  has  been  ascertained  that  such  a  course  was  actually 
adopted.  Nor  do  we  see  any  great  weight  (comparatively  speak- 
ing) in  the  third  argument,  because  it  is  certainly  conceivable, 
that  individual  writers  may  at  tunes  have,  whether  consciously 
or  otherwise,  put  fon^ard  sentiments  not  very  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Articles.  The  two  latter  arguments  are,  then,  of 
vastly  inferior  cogency  to  the  first,  and  to  this  accordingly  we 
shall  devote  our  special  attention.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
dismissing  the  introductory  matter,  extending  from  page  19  to 
page  28  of  the  Pamphlet,  without  any  particular  notice  at 
present.  It  comprises  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  ail- 
ment, derivable  from  the  testimonies  of  divines,  which  forms  the 
third  argument  above  referred  to,  and  an  apology  for  the  general 
line  of  argument  adopted  in  this  pamphlet,  which  might  appear 
indiscreet  to  some  of  the  author'^s  friends.  To  these  preliminary 
observations  we  may  have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter,  but  we 

[)roceed  in  the  first  instance  to  examine  the  facts  on  which  the 
eading  argument  of  the  tract  is  based. 

Mr.  Oakeley  remarks,  that  *'the  result  of  recent  inquiries  into 
our  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the  last  tliree  centuries  has  been  to 
convince  hinf  that  the  Church  of  England  has  been  remarkably 
unwilling  to  protest,  as  a  Churchy  against  the  doctrines  of  Rome, 
and  that  her  authoritative  protests  have  been  chiefly  against  a 
different  school  of  theology  (p.  28).  As  we  know  that  the 
Romanists  separated  themselves  wholly  from  the  communion  of 
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the  English  Church  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  while  the  Puritans, 
and  other  schismatics  and  heretics  continued  to  infest  her  com- 
munion for  a  much  longer  period,  and  were  invested  with  far 
more  formidable  powers  of  injuring  her,  we  cannot  attach  any 
weight  to  this  remark  of  Mr.  Oakeley,  as  indicative  of  any  favour 
on  the  part  of  the  English  Church  to  Boman  Catholic  tenets. 
That  question  had  been  settled  substantially  by  the  Church  at 
the  Reformation.  But  we  now  come  to  the  real  point,  ^^  Certain 
at  least  it  is,^'  says  Mr.  Oakeley,  '^that  history  gives  no  cotm- 
tenance  whatever  to  the  opinion  that  the  Articles  were  drawn 
up  vnth  the  view  of  excluding  Roman  Catholics.'" — (p.  28.) 
This  point  is  established  as  follows  : 

"With  respect  to  the  original  Articles  of  1552,  it  seems  doubtful, 
whether  they  were  ever  enforced ;  if  at  all,  it  was  but  in  few  instances'. 
After  the  revision  of  1562,  they  were  enforced ;  but,  as  it  appears, 
against  Non- Conformists,  and  not  Roman  Catholics.  The  question 
with  Rome  was  then,  as  in  after  times,  regarded  in  a  merely  political 
point  of  view. 

"  '  Against  Papists  (says  Fuller,  who  certainly  cannot  be  suspected 
of  any  Romanistic  bias,)  it  was  enacted  that,  to  write,  print,  &c.,  that 
the  Queen  was  a  heretic,  &c.,  should  be  adjudged  treason,  Against 
Non- Conformists,  it  was  provided  that  every  priest  or  minister  should, 
before  the  nativity  of  Christ  next  following,  declare  his  assent,  and 
subscribe,  to  all  the  Articles  of  religion  agreed  on  in  the  Convocation  of 
15(52,  under  pain  of  deprivation*.' 

**  And  accordingly  it  appears  that  Roman  Catholics  continued  in 
the  communion,  and  even  in  the  ministry,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
for  several  years  after  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Articles. 

"  '  Hitherto,'  (i.  e.  till  a.  d.  1 570,) '  Papists  generally  without  regret 
repaired  to  the  places  of  divine  service,  and  were  present  at  our  prayers, 

sermons,  and  Sacraments In  which  sense,  one  may  say,  that 

the  whole  land  was  of  one  language  and  one  speech Hitherto 

the  English  Papists  slept  in  a  whole  skin,  and  so  might  have  conlinuedf 
had  they  not  wilfully  torn  it  themselves \* 

'*  It  farther  appears,  that  many  members  of  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
vocation, who  were  Roman  Catholics,  subscribed  the  Articles  upon  the 
revision  in  1562*."— pp.  28—30. 

*  "  He  (Cranmer)  laboared  to  have  the  clergy  subscribe  them ;  but  against  their 
wUl  he  compelled  none."  Strype's  Cranmer,  p.  272.  CL  Bp.  Short's  Hist  of  the 
Church  of  England,  §  484. 

»  Fuller,  p.  98.  Eliz. 

*  Fuller,  p.  98.  Eliz.  See  also  Strype's  Qrindal,  p.  98.  "  Of  the  subscribers  (to 
Queen  Eliz.  injunctions  for  conformity), ....  there  were  many,  who  had  said  Mass  in 
Queen  Mary's  time,  and  such  as  would  not  change  their  custom  of  old  Pater  Nosier." 
Vice  Short's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England,  §  437. 

*  Strype  (Ann.  of  Ref.  c.  xxviii.)  gives  their  names :  and,  among  them,  we  find 
that  of  the  celebrated  John  Bridgwater  (called,  in  Latin,  Aquapontuius),  who,  in 
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Mr.  Oakeley  is  perfectly  correct  in  his  statement,  that  the 
Articles  of  1552  were  not  enforced  on  the  clergy  at  large;  for 
the  death  of  King  Edward  VI.,  and  the  accession  of  Mary,  fol- 
lowed so  immediately  on  their  publication,  and  on  the  attempts 
of  the  council  to  procure  their  subscription,  that  there  was  no 
time  to  effect  this  object.  So  far  therefore  we  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  Mr.  Oakeley's  statements ;  but  we  certainly  do  find 
very  serious  fault  with  what  immediately  follows: — "After  the 
revision  of  1562  they  (the  Articles)  u^ere  enforced,  but,  as  it 
appears,  against  Nonconformists,  and  not  Roman  Catholics,^  &c. 
And  then  follows  the  citation  from  Fuller,  the  design  of  which  is, 
apparently,  to  prove  that  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the 
Articles  in  1562,  and  be/ore  the  Komanists  forsook  the  com- 
munion of  the  English  Church,  subscription  was  only  enforced 
against  the  Noncof^ormists ;  the  JRoman  Catholics  being  allowed 
to  remain  in  security.  The  nature  of  the  argument  impresses 
us  with  the  conviction  that  such  is  really  the  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing these  facts  and  citation :  it  is  meant,  that  subscription  did  wd 
incommode  the  Botnan  Catholics;  and  the  next  sentence  shews 
clearly  that  such  is  the  meaning — "  And  accordingly,  it  appears 
that  Roman  Catholics  continued  in  the  communion,  and  even  ia 
the  ministry,  for  several  years  after  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
Articles.**^  Thus  then  we  have  the  very  striking  fact  brought 
out,  that  for  several  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Articfea, 
Roman  Catholics  subscribed  them,  and  continued  to  be  clergy  of 
the  English  Church.  It  is  true,  that  this  alleged  fact  does  not 
prove  anything  whatever  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Church,  because 
those  Roman  Catholics  (supposing  them  to  have  subscribed)  may 
have  done  so  dishonestly,  and  in  direct  contravention  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  Church;  and,  consequently,  the  fact  is  toholfy 
worthless  as  an  evidence  that  the  Church  had  any  design  thi^ 
Romanists  should  subscribe  her  Articles ;  and  it  is  also  true, 
that  there  is  an  odd  sort  of  confusion  in  the  account  itself;  for 
according  to  the  comments  of  Mr.  Oakeley  on  the  first  citation 
from  Fuller,  it  would  seem  that  Roman  Catholics  were  not  called 
on  at  that  time  to  subscribe  at  all;  or  that  only  persons  of 
Puritan  sentiments  were  called  on  to  subscribe,  liut,  undoubt- 
edly, it  would  be  a  remarkable  fact  in  itself,  if  it  were  susceptible 
of  proof,  that  Roman  Catholics  subscribed  the  Articles  for 
several  years  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  There  is  however 
one  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  proof,  which  might,  we 
think,  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Oakeley,  as  it  arises  from  a  circum- 

1582,  published  the  Treatise  called  "  Conccrtatio  Ecclesise  Catholicae  in  Anglift  adver- 
bus  Calvino-Papistas  et  Pnritanoi/'  being  an  account  of  the  sufferings  of  English 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  time  of  Rlisabetb. 
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stance  of  which  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  him  ignorant. 
This  circumstance  is,  that  the  articles  were  not  required  to  be 
stAbscribed  by  the  clergy  until  the  year  1571,  after  the  Romanists 
had  left  the  communion  of  the  Engmh  Church.  In  that  year  Par- 
liament enacted,  that  in  future  all  clergy  instituted  to  benefices 
should  previously  subscribe  those  of  the  Articles  which  related 
to  matters  of  doctrine ;  thus,  as  it  would  seem,  opening  the  door 
for  the  admission  of  Puritans,  by  not  requiring  them  to  subscribe 
the  Articles  relating  to  discipline,  to  which  they  felt  scruples. 
But  the  Convocation  enactea  a  canon,  that  the  clergy  should 
subscribe  the  whole  of  the  Articles ;  and  thus  the  present  custom 
of  subscription  commenced*.  Previously  to  1571,  a  different 
Formulary  had  been  put  forth  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops^ 
which  all  clergy  were  required  to  profess  publicly  on  their  ad- 
mission to  benefices.  This  Formulary,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
both  archbishops,  with  consent  of  the  bishops,  and  by  authority 
of  the  Queen,  in  1561,  was  taken  in  part  from  the  Articles,  but 
it  comprised  many  points  which  a  Romanist  could  not  be  expected 
to  accept,  and  which  are  plainly  directed  against  the  doctrinea 
and  practices  of  Bomanism^  There  seems  indeed  to  be  very 
little  probability  that  any  persons  suspected  of  holding  such  sen- 
timents were  appointed  to  benefices,  and  thus  called  on  to  make 
this  profession.  However,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  Romanists 
were  not  called  on  to  subscribe  the  Articles  previously  to  1571, 
and  that  when  subscription  was  imposed,  they  had  forsaken  the 
communion  of  the  Church. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  Fuller  have  led  us  into  the 
belief  that  subscription  was  enforced  immediately  after  the  revision 
of  the  articles  in  1 562  ?  The  reply  is  very  simple, — Fuller  has 
done  no  such  thin^.  Mr.  Oakeley  has  so  arranged  his  quotations 
from  Fuller  as  to  leave  us  under  the  impression  that  they  refer  to 
differenj;  periods — that  the  former  refers  to  what  happened  im- 
mediately after  1562,  and  the  latter  to  what  occurred  in  1571  ; 
but  will  it  be  believed,  that  the  two  citations  refer  to  the  satne 
year^  1571 — and  that  the  former  actually  follows  the  latter^  in 

'  Wilkins,  Concilia,  torn.  iv.  p.  265. 

'  See  Strype,  Life  of  Parker,  book  ii.  ch.  5.  Wilkina,  Concilia,  torn.  iv.  p.  195. 
Amongst  otiier  tilings,  the  person  making  tiie  profession  was  obliged  to  say,  '*  Toucli- 

ing  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  I  do  acknowledge  and  confess,  &c and,  therefore,  the 

power  which  he  now  challengeth,  that  is  to  be  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Universal 
Church  of  Christ,  and  to  be  above  all  emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  is  an  usurped  powers 

contrary  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  word  of  God The  doctrine  that  maintaineth 

the  mass  to  be  a  propitiatory  eaerificefor  the  quick  and  dead,  and  a  mean  to  deliver  toult 
out  rf purgatory,  is  neither  agreeable  to  Christ's  ordinance  nor  grounded  upon  apostolic 
doctrine,"  &c.     We  give  these  as  epedmeve. 
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FuUer^s  pages  \  We  shall  just  print  a  few  extracts  consecutivdjr, 
to  shew  now  this  is  : — 

"  Now  the  twelfth  year  [a.d.  1570]  of  the  Queen  fully  past  with  her 
safety  and  honour.  In  which  the  credulous  Papists,  trusting  the  pre- 
dictions of  soothsayers^  had  promised  to  themselves  a  golden  day  as 
they  called  it*." 

'*  Hitherto  Papists  generally,  without  regret,  repaired  to  the  public 
places  of  divine  service,  and  were  present  at  our  prayers,  sermons,  and 
sacraments :  what  they  thought  in  their  hearts  He  knew  who  knoweth 
all  hearts;  hut  in  outward  conformity,  they  kept  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England*.  In  which  sense,  one  may  say,  that  the  whole  land 
was  *  of  one  language  and  one  speech.'  But  now  began  the  Tower  of 
Babel  to  be  buJ^t,  and  Popery  to  increase,  which  brought  with  it  the 
division  of  tongues,  and  the  common  distinction  of  Papist  and  Protes- 
tant, the  former  now  separating  themselcesfrom  our  public  congregatioms* 
....  Indeed,  hitherto  the  English  Papists  slept  in  a  whole  skin,  and  so 
might  have  continued  had  they  not  wilfully  torn  it  themselves.  For 
the  late  rebellion  in  the  North,  and  the  Pope  thundering  in  this 
excommunication  against  the  Queen,  with  many  scandalous  and 
pernicious  pamphlets  daily  dispersed,  made  Her  Majesty  about  this 
time  first  to  frown  on  Papists,  then  to  chide,  then  to  strike  them  with 
penalties*." 

After  this  follows  Mr.  Oakeley'*s/r«/  citation  from  Fuller : — 

'*  Against  Papists  it  was  enacted,  that  to  write,  print,  preachy 
express,  publish  or  affirm,  that  the  Queen  was  a  heretic,  schismatic* 
&c.  should  be  adjudged  treason.     Also,  that  it  should  be  so  accounted 

and  punished  to  bring  and  put  in  execution  any  bulls,  &c 

Against  non^cariformists  it  was  provided  that  any  priest  or  minister 
should,  before  the  Nativity  of  Christ  next  following,  in  the  presence  of 
his  diocesan  or  his  deputy,  declare  his  assent,  and  subscribe  to  all  the 
articles  of  religion,  agreed  on  in  the  convocation,  one  thousand  six 
[five]  hundred  sixty  and  two,  upon  pain  of  deprivation  on  hia  refusal 
thereof*." 

We  must  say  that  the  way  in  which  these  two  quotations  hare 
been  made  in  Mr.  Oakeley^s  pamphlet  to  refer  to  (liferent  periods, 
does  not  look  well.  Whether  it  be  that  he  relied  on  some 
literary  friend  for  these  extracts,  and  was  led  involuntarily  into 
mistake  ;  or  whether  he  had  Fuller  before  him — in  either  case, 

•  Fuller,  p.  96.  Elis. 

*  We  think  ihat,  in  strict  good  faith,  Mr.  Oakeley  ought  not  to  have  omitted  this 
clause  a«  he  has  done.  It  aeemt  to  infer  plainly,  that,  in  Fuller's  opinion,  Romish 
doctrines  were  not  penniucd  to  bt  ipm^  lidd  snd  maiutained  at  that  time. 

>  Fuller,  pp.  97i  9&  '  Fuller,  p.  9& 
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it  proves  him  to  be  very  undeserving  of  confidence  in  his  state- 
ments of  "  facts.**^ 

We  think  that  Mr.  Oakeley'*s  proof  that  the  articles  were  not 
drawn  up  with  the  view  of  excluding  Roman  Catholics  has,  so 
far,  signally  failed.  But  there  are  one  or  two  references  in  his 
notes  on  these  transactions,  which  may  possibly  lead  to  some- 
thing more  conclusive.  Let  us  examine  them.  The  following 
is  cited  from  Strype'^s  Grindal,  p.  98  [97].  '*  Of  the  subscribers 
(to  Queen  Elizabeth'^s  Injunctions  for  uniformity), .  .  .  there  were 
many  who  had  said  mass  in  Queen  Mary'^s  time,  and  such  as 
would  not  change  their  old  custom  of  Paternoster.'*^ 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  citing  the  passage  more  at 
length : — 

"  Archdeacon  Mullins  (1564),  by  the  bishop's  commission,  visited 
St.  Sepulchre's  Church.  AVhither  the  ministers  being  cited  and  ap- 
pearingt  he  signified  to  them  the  Queen*s  pleasure,  which  \«as,  that  all 
in  orders  should  wear  the  square  cap,  surplice,  and  gown  .  .  .  They 
were  also  required  to  subscribe  their  hands  that  they  would  observe  it. 
Accordingly  an  hundred  and  one,  all  ministers  of  London,  subscribed. 
And  eight  only  refused,  if  the  account  be  true,  which  I  have  cited  out 
of  the  aforesaid  journal.  But  of  the  subscribers,  he  makes  many  to  be 
such  as  had  said  mass  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  and  such  as  would  not 
change  their  old  custom  of  Paternoster;  and  shaved  their  faces  and  wore 
long  hair,  which  was  accounted  ruffian-like  in  those  days'." 

We  have  cited  this  in  order  to  shew  that  it  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  subscription  to  the  Articles^  which  Mr.  Oakeley'^s 
little  extract  might  not  perhaps  convey  to  the  reader.  These 
^^  subscribers,^  many  of  whom  had  said  mass,  &c.  only  subscribed 
then  a  promise  to  wear  the  cap^  surplice^  and  gown.  This  will 
not  help  Mr.  Oakeley  much. 

The  next  reference  is  to  '*  Shores  History  of  the  Church  of 
England,  §  437.^  The  only  fact  of  importance  stated  in  the 
place  referred  to  is,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  conformed  to  the 
worship  of  our  Church  for  part  of  Elizabeth'^s  reign,  and  that 
Lord  Montague,  a  devout  Romanist,  defended  at  the  Spanish 
court  the  religion  brought  into  England,  as  consonant  with  the 
Bible,  and  the  four  first  oecumenical  synods.  Here  again, 
there  is  not  a  single  word  about  the  Articles,  or  subscription 
to  them. 

We  now  turn  to  the  concluding  paragraph,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  *'  many  members  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation, 
who  were  Roman  Catholics,  subscribed  the  Articles  upon  the 
revision  in  IbG^,'^    And  we  are  informed  in  a  note,  that  Strype 

'  Strype,  Life  of  Grindtfl,  p.  97. 
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^^  gives  their  names,  and  among  them  we  find  that  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Bridgwater,"  &c. 

It  might  be  supposed  from  this,  that  Strype  actually  asserts 
that  many  of  the  lower  house  were  Roman  Cfatholics  toAm  tUfV 
subscribed^  and  that  he  includes  amongst  the  names  of  such 
persons  that  of  Bridgwater.  This  is  not  the  case ;  Strype  only 
observes  that  amongert;  the  members  of  the  lower  house,  whonoi  he 
divides  into  several  classes,  were  some  who  had  "  complied  with 
the  Popish  religion,"  and  been  '*in  place  and  dignity  under 
Mary^.  The  ^^  names"  which  he  mentions  are,  Thomas  White, 
Andrew  Peme,  Francis  Mallet,  Gottrel,  TumbuU,  '^  and  diven 
others."  It  is  not  said  that  these  persons  were  Roman  Catholics 
tc/ten  they  subscribed — but  that  they  had  complied  in  the  time  of 
Mary.  And  as  to  Bridgwater,  his  name  is  not  included  with  the 
rest.  It  is  even  evident  that  he  was  not  at  this  time  a  Romanist 
in  Strype'^s  opinion,  for  immediately  afier  the  enumeration  of 
those  who  had  been  Romanists,  it  is  said^  '^  John  Bridgwater  was 
Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  in  Oxford,  and  q/ier  (Uvers  years 
went  over  sea,  and  took  several  young  men  along  with  him,  and 
turned  Papist!^  So  that,  as  far  as  we  can  see  from  Strype,  he  had 
neither  complied  with  Romanism  in  the  time  of  Mary,  nor  was 
he  at  the  time  of  his  subscription  a  Romanist. 

But  Mr.  Oakeley  is  resolved  if  possible  to  extract  from  the 
subscription  of  the  lower  house  of  Convocation  in  1562  some 
precedent  favourable  to  his  views.  A  few  pages  further  on,  he 
makes  the  following  citation  from  Heylin,  who,  after  stating  his 
own  opinions  with  regard  to  the  wisdom  and  moderation  observed 
by  the  compilers  of  the  articles,  and  the  unanimity  with  which 
they  were  adopted  in  the  upper  house,  proceeds  thus : 

"But  in  taking  the  subscription  of  the  lower  house,  there  appeared 
more  difficulty.  For  though  they  all  testified  their  consent  unto  them, 
yet  when  subscription  was  required,  many  of  the  Calvinian  or  Zumglian 
gospellers,  possibly  some  also  which  were  inclined  rather  to  the  old 
religioHf  and  who  found  themselves  unsatisfied  in  some  particulars,  had 
demurred  to  it*." 

Mr.  Oakeley  continues,  ^^  He  adds,  that  at  length  all  subscribed. 
This  appears  doubtful;  however,  very  many  at  all  events  sub- 
scribed, including  Roman  Catholics." — (p.  40).  His  note  on 
that  part  of  the  above  extract  where  those  of  the  ^'  old  religion^ 
are  referred  to,  is  as  follows. 

"This  is  remarkable.  He  speaks  as  if  the  objections  had  come 
rather  from  the  other  quarter.     The  passage  is  likewise  important,  at 

*  Strype,  Anoals  of  RefomiatioD,  c.  2a  '  Oakeley,  p.  39. 
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intimating  that  the  Catholics  [Roman  Catholics]  (for  it  is  a  fact,  vid. 
sup.  p.  13  [30],  that  many  were  in  the  Convocation,)  demurred  to  the 
terms  of  the  articles ;  did  not,  I  mean,  regard  them  as  a  mere  t/n- 
meanmg  declaration  of  conformity;  yet  they  eventually  yielded." — 
p.  39. 

We  must  complete  Mr.  Oakeley^s  argument  by  the  addition  of 
the  following  passage. 

**  From  all  this,  it  would  appear,  that  the  object,  both  of  the  original 
framers  and  subsequent  revisers  of  the  articles,  was  to  form  a  National 
Church  upon  the  most  comprehensive  basis;  consisting  of  all  who 
could  by  any  means  be  brought  to  subscribe  its  characteristic  formulary. 
Had  they  wished  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics,  as  persons  holding  views 
dangerous  to  the  National  Church,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  why  they 
should  present  (as  they  did)  the  articles  again  and  again,  to  members 
of  Convocation,  (many  of  whom  had  offices  in  the  Church  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,)  until  all,  or  nearly  all,  had  subscribed  them.  Had  their 
purpose  in  the  articles  been  what  the  modem  view  supposes,  as  soon 
as  any  Roman  Catholic  refused  to  sign,  it  would  have  been  answered. 
They  had  framed  their  test,  and  it  was  successful.  What  then  re- 
mained, but  that  the  objectors  should  quit  the  ministry.  Instead  of 
which,  they  took  the  best  means  in  their  power  to  overcome  the 
scruple." — p.  40. 

The  whole  of  the  above  argument  is  based  on  Dr.  Heylin's 
conjecture^  that  some  of  those  who  refused  to  subscribe  the 
articles  at  first  in  the  Lower  House,  were  rather  inclined  to  the 
**'  old  religion.^  But  this  conjecture  may  be  wholly  mistaken ; 
and  if  it  be  so,  Mr.  Oakeley'*s  argument  falls  with  it.  What 
ewdence  is  there,  we  would  ask,  that  these  recusants  were 
Bomanists?  Mr.  Oakeley  has  not  furnished  us  with  any.  If 
they  were  Romanists,  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  or  even  pre- 
sumption that  they  were  avowedly  or  openly  such — that  they  were 
known  to  he  such :  mdeed,  every  member  of  the  Convocation  had, 
as  a  beneficed  priest,  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy  rejecting  the 
papal  supremacy  and  jurisdiction  in  England,  and  thus  the  most 
e^ctual  means  had  been  taken  for  extirpating  Romanists  from 
the  ministry  of  the  Church.  For  proof  that  there  toere  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  Convocation,  Mr.  Oakeley  refers  us  to  his  pre- 
ceding extract  from  Strype,  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  wholly  in- 
conclusive on  the  point.  Before  we  can  admit  the  force  of  his 
argument  here,  it  requires  to  be  proved^  that  the  Convocation 
comprised  persons  wno  were  avowedly  Romanists — ^that  the 
Church  was  cognizant  of  the  fact,  and  that  she  pressed  them  to 
subscribe  the  articles,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  all  their 
oton  opinions.  If  this  be  not  shewn,  it  is  quite  fruitless  to  urge 
that  some  persons  inclined  to  Romanism  first  demurred  and  then 
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subscribed.  The  Church  could  not  know  the  secret  motiyes  of 
their  conduct;  and  she  mi&rht  have  supposed  that  they  were 
subscribing  in  the  sense  which  she  approved,  and  which  was  in- 
consistent with  Romish  tenets.  Mr.  Oakeley  has  not  supplied 
any  such  evidence,  and  thus  far  his  ar^jrument  from  the  con* 
jectural  statement  of  Heylin  is  worth  absolutely  nothing. 

But  we  must  really  not  pass  over  without  some  notice  the  very 
singular  argument  of  the  concluding  extract  cited  above.  We 
have  been  in  no  small  degree  amused  by  the  gravity  with  which 
Mr.  Oakeley  reasons,  in  support  of  his  position,  from  the  fact,  that 
the  articles  were  repes^Xjealy  presented  for  suhBcription  to  the  re- 
fractory minority  of  the  lower  house.  This,  according  to  him, 
furnishes  a  clear  proof  that  Roman  Catholics  were  to  be  indaded 
in  the  Church,  with  full  liberty  to  maintain  their  doctrines.  On 
what  other  ground  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  they  could  have 
been  pressed  so  earnestly  and  obligingly  to  subscribe !  One  might 
suppose,  from  Mr.  Oakeley'*s  expressions,  that  h's  Romanists  were 
pressed  very  tenderly  to  subscribe — ^^  T/iey  took  the  best  mean$  ts 
t/teir  povoer  to  overcome  the  scruple,"" 

What  these  means  were,  we  shall  show  from  Heylin^  vrfioae 
pages  were  actually  lying  before  Mr.  Oakeley. 

"  But  in  taking  the  subscriptions  of  the  lower  house  there  appeared 
more  difRcuhy.  For  though  they  all  testified  their  consent  unto  tbem 
on  the  said  29th  of  January,  either  by  words  express,  or  by  saying 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  which  came  all  to  one ;  yet  when  subscriplion 
was  required,  many  of  the  Calvinians,  &c.  [as  in  Mr.  Oakeley's  extract  J. 
With  this  demur  their  lordships  were  acquainted  by  the  prolocutor  the 
5th  of  February.  By  whom  their  lordships  were  desired  in  the  name  of 
the  house,  that  such  who  had  hitherto  [not]  subscribed  the  articles, 
might  be  ordered  to  subscribe  in  their  proper  bouse,  or  in  the  presence  of 
their  lordships.  fVhich  requeU  being  easily  granted^  drew  on  the  sub* 
scription  of  some  others,  but  so  that  many  still  remained  in  their  first 
unwillingness.  An  order,  therefore^  is  made  by  their  lordships  on  the 
10th  then  following,  that  the  prolocutor  should  return  the  names  of  ail 
such  persons  who  refused  subscription,  to  the  end  that  such  further  cowrm 
might  be  taken  nith  them  as  to  their  lordships  might  seem  most  Jit,  After 
which  we  hear  no  news  of  the  like  complaints,  which  makes  it  probaUe 
(if  not  concluded)  that  they  all  subscribed  ^" 

In  short,  those  who  demurred  about  subscribing  were  given 
pretty  plainly  to  understand,  that  if  they  did  not  promptly  obey, 
they  should  lose  their  benefices,  or  perhaps  be  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  High  Gonmiission  Court !  These  were  **  the 
means  '*'*  which  were  taken  to  ^^  overcome  the  scruple  ;'^  and  fre 

*  HeyHn,  p.  1^ 
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really  eandot  discern  in  them  any  of  that  very  tender  considena^ 
tion  for  the  consciences  of  Bomanists,  or  any  of  that  very  liberal 
and  "  comprehensive  "*'  view  of  the  subject,  which  Mr.  Oakeley  in- 
sists on  ascribing  to  these  excellent  prelates. 

We  must  notice  one  or  two  other  arguments  of  our  author. 
"  The  articles,"*'  according  to  him,  were  "  never  urged  or  felt  as  a 
ground  of  dissension  between  the  Churches ;  and  this  fact,  as  I 
must  consider  it,  is  further  attested  by  the  statement  so  com^ 
monly  made,  that  Rome  withdrew  herself^  and  was  not  (friven  from 
our  communion ;  and  again,  by  the  plea,  upon  which  the  penal 
enactments,  carried  out  from  time  to  time  in  this  country  against 
Boman  Catholics,  have  always  been  defended,  viz.,  that  they  were 
enforced  upon  merely  civil,  and  in  no  wise  upon  religious  grounds/' 
— (pp.  30,  31.)  It  is  most  true,  that  the  Articles  were  not  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  the  communion  of  Churches,  or  to  amount 
to  any  anathema  against  the  Church  of  Borne ;  and  we  fully  ad- 
mit, that  the  capital  penalties  against  Bomanists  of  former  times 
were  only  justified  by  their  treasons ;  but  we  really  do  not  see 
what  this  has  to  do  with  subscription  to  the  Articles.  The  Eng- 
lish Church  might  surely  take  measures,  by  publishing  her  Articles, 
to  prevent  certain  doctrines  and  practices  from  existing  mthin  her 
own  borders^  and  might  disapprove  them  even  in  other  Churches ; 
and  yet  she  might  not  deem  it  necessary  to  cut  off  those  Churches 
from  communion.  We  are  therefore  unable  to  perceive  the  force 
of  Mr.  Oakeley'^s  argument. 

We  believe  that  we  have  not  left  any  point  of  importance  in 
the  historical  argument  of  this  pamphlet  unnoticed  ;  and  on  the 
whole  we  must  confess  our  surprise,  that  statements  like  these 
should  be  considered  '^  indisputable.'*'  We  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  the  frame  of  mind  which  could  inspire  so  singular  a 
confidence  in  the  author. 

So  far  from  matters  being  as  Mr.  Oakeley  supposes,  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  Bomanist-s,  dunng  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
had  as  much  reluctance  to  subscribe  the  articles  as  they  would 
have  at  the  present  day.  Though  the  thirty-nine  articles  were 
not  imposed  on  all  the  clergy,  yet  occasional  instances  occurred 
in  whicn  they  were  required  to  be  subscribed,  either  as  equivalent 
to  recantation  of  Bomish  errors,  or  for  other  reasons.  We  shall 
mention  an  instance  or  two  from  Strype.  In  1563,  Dr.  Marshall, 
late  Dean  of  Christ  Church  (a  violent  Bomanist  in  the  time  of 
Mary),  who  had  been  in  the  rebellion  with  the  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land, was  taken  up  and  committed  to  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
custody.  This  person  made  a  formal  subscription  to  the  articles, 
and  would  have  given  a  more  public  testimony  by  word  of  mouth 
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in  St.  Paulas  cathedral,  but  was  prevented  by  death '.  In  this 
case  the  act  of  subscription  was  evidently  considered  equivaloit 
to  recantation  of  his  errors,  and  as  a  kind  of  satisfaction  to  the 
Church  and  State.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  were  more 
obstinate  refused  to  subscribe.  In  March  1564,  the  Court  of  High 
Commission  required  certain  of  the  clergy  to  subscribe  their 
assent  to  wear  the  canonical  dress,  and  ^^  inviolably  observe  the 
rubric  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  queen^s  majesty^s 
injunctions;  and  the  book  of  convocation  [that  must  be  the 
thirty-nine  articles].'*'*  The  result  was,  that  many  refused  to  sub- 
scribe, and  of  these  "  some  went  over  sea ;  and  these  werepapUU 
chiefly.     For  among  these  non-subscribers  were  some  papists  ".'" 

This  does  not  look  much  as  if  the  Romanists  at  that  lime 
understood  subscription  to  leave  them  at  full  liberty  to  maintain 
their  doctrinal  tenets ;  and  as  Strype  has  been  referred  to  ao 
frequently  by  Mr.  Oakeley,  there  will,  we  presume,  be  some  weight 
attached  to  the  following  passage,  which  we  think  disposea 
tolerably  well  of  this  subject.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  compoei- 
tion  of  certain  articles  at  Lambeth  in  1561. 

"  In  the  Church  many  popishly  affected  priests  still  kept  their  hold 
by  their  outward  compliances ;  but  to  make  the  best  prooision  that  could 
be  against  such  for  all  times  hereafter,  all  parsons,  vicars,  and  curates 
that  took  ecclesiastical  livings  or  cures,  were  now  bound  to  make  a 
public  declaration,  &c.  ...  to  testify  their  common  consent  in  certain 
sound  doctrines'." 

We  think  it  needless  to  offer  any  remarks  on  this :  it  effectu- 
ally demolishes  Mr.  Oakeley^s  theory  ;  and  with  it  we  shall  close 
our  remarks  on  his  primary  argument.  As  to  the  remaining 
branches  of  his  argument,  they  are  very  easily  disposed  of,  in  our 
opinion. 

The  second  argument  to  which  we  referred  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  remarks,  is  founded  on  certain  circumstances  which, 
in  the  author^s  opinion,  "  icould  be  likely  to  influence  the  English 
Reformers  in  favour  of  a  very  great  latitude  of  expression,^  &c. 
(p.  31).  This  argument  might  have  come  in  very  well  as  a  fur- 
ther illustration  or  corroboration  of  a  clear  historical  proof,  that 
the  Reformers  framed  the  Articles  with  the  express  intention  of 
permitting  those  who  subscribed  them  to  retain  Roman  Catholic 
tenets ;  but  such  a  proof  being  entirely  wanting^  we  do  not  see 
of  what  value  or  force  these  supplementary  considerations  can  be 
in  determining  the  real  question.     The  whole  of  Mr.  0akeley''8 

'  Strype,  AnnaU,  &c,  chap.  36.  »  Strype,  Life  of  Orindal,  pp.  98,  98. 

*  Strype,  Life  of  Parker,  book  ii.  chap.  5. 
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argument,  then,  from  page  31  to  page  38  inclusive  must  be  set 
aside.  We  reply  to  it  by  admitting  that  there  were  considera- 
tions which  mipnt  have  influenced  the  Beformers  to  such  a  lati- 
tude as  Mr.  Oakeley  contends  for.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  actuaUy  did  so^  or  that  other  considera- 
tions of  a  more  conscientious  nature  may  not  have  really  influenced 
them.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  Reformers  drew  up  the  Arti- 
cles with  a  view  to  establish  what  they  believed  in  their  hearts  to 
be  Catholic  and  Evangelical  truth ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  adduce  reasons  for  this  opinion ;  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
do  so  in  order  to  meet  Mr.  Oakele/s  argument. 

The  third  argument  of  his  pamphlet  rests  on  a  series  of  extracts 
from  English  Divines,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Oakeley,  have 
taught  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  notwithstanding  their  subscrip- 
tion to  the  articles,  and  who  must,  consequently,  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  lawful  to  hold  and  even  to  teach  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  within  the  communion  of  the  English  Church 
(pp.  19.  41.  63,  &c.). 

The  Divines  from  whose  works  citations  are  made,  are  bishop 
Andrewes,  Thorndike,  bishop  Montague,  Mr.  Spinckes,  and 
bishop  Forbes.  The  two  last  are,  we  think,  of  little  or  no  weight 
in  this  question.  Spinckes  was,  apparently,  not  in  the  communion 
of  the  English  Church  when  he  published  the  tract  from  which  a 
single  citation  is  made  (p.  66) ;  and  it  was  an  anonymous  publi- 
cation. It,  however,  certainly  contains  nothing  whatever  that 
can  be  justly  charged  with  Romanism,  or  that  is  inconsistent  with 
subscription  to  the  articles.  As  to  bishop  Forbes,  his  authority 
can  have  no  weight  whatever.  He  was  a  bishop  in  Scotland,  where 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  not  in  force ;  and  the  work  from 
which  extracts  are  made  was  not  published  till  after  his  death. 
We  have,  therefore,  only  to  deal  with  the  quotations  from  An- 
drewes, Thorndike,  and  Montague.  The  quotations  from  An- 
drewes (pp.  63,  64.  72,  73)  are  entirely  free  from  Romanism.  We 
cannot  conceive  what  is  the  meaning  of  adducing  passages  so 
wholly  inofiensive,  and  so  perfectly  consistent  with  the  evident 
meaning  of  the  Articles.  As  to  Thorndike,  if  he  does  not  con- 
demn prayer  for  the  dead  (which  he  was  certainly  not  bound  to  do 
by  his  subscription  to  the  Articles),  he  takes  care,  even  by 
Mr.  Oakeley 's  admission  (p.  64),  to  say,  with  Archbishop  Usher, 
that  the  practice  does  not  imply  "  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Purga- 
tory^'' which  he  rejects.  It  is  true,  that  he  does  not  condemn  the 
use  of  images  (pp.  70.  71),  or  charge  with  idolatry  the  honour 
paid  to  them ;  and  in  this  he  certainly  is  inconsistent,  in  some 
degree,  with  the  Homilies;  but  he  did  not  consider  himself  bound 
by  them  in  the  same  way  as  by  the  articles ;   and  it  has  been 
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maintained  by  bishop  Jebb  and  many  other  divines,  that  the 
clerg}'  arc  not  tied  to  all  the  particular  arguments  and  statements 
of  the  Homilies.  With  reference  to  the  remaining  quotationi 
from  Thomdike  (p.  73,  74),  we  cannot  see  anything  that  is  de- 
cidedly Bomish,  or  inconsistent  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
articles.  The  term  '^  sacrament ''^  has  undoubtedly  been  employed 
in  different  senses,  and  was  applied  by  some  of  the  ancient  writen 
to  several  rites  besides  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist.  Thomdike 
does  not  khmel/,  in  the  passages  cited,  speak  of  Confirmation, 
Orders,  &c.,  as  ^'  sacraments.'^  He  is  apparently  in  favour  of 
the  unction  of  the  sick ;  but  he  expressly  guards  himself  from 
being  supposed  to  approve  the  practice  of  '^  t/ie  Church  ofBome,^ 
On  the  whole,  Mr.  Oakeley'^s  citations  from  Thomdike  are  wholly 
insufficient  to  prove  that  he  avowed  Raman  Catholic  tenets. 

We  may  say  the  same  of  the  extracts  from  Montague.  If  he 
does  not  condemn  the  invocation  of  saints  as  positively  and  simply 
idolatrous  (p.  67,  68),  he  certainly  does  not  by  any  means  reoam- 
niend  the  practice.  With  reference  to  images,  the  extracts 
(p.  6f),  70)  prove  that  he  objected  to  images^  but  not  to  the  use 
of  pictures,  provided  that  they  were  employed  as  mere  memorialsi 
and  not  as  objects  o/tcorship.  He  permits  respect  to  be  paid  to 
the  relics  of  saints,  provided  any  genuine  relics  could  be  /aund ; 
but  he  intimates  that  such  respect  fnay  be  abused^  and  lead  to 
'''scandal^  danger  of  the  soul^  and  shipwreck  of  piety  and  religiom^ 
With  Calvin^  he  does  not  object  to  call  Ordination  a  sacrament 
(pp.  74,  75).  And  he  is  of  opinion,  that  true  general  couneib 
cannot  err  in /undatnentals  (p.  75).  We  think  that  such  mode- 
rate statements  as  these;  made,  too,  in  controversy  with  the 
Puritans,  who  maintained  that  the  visible  Church  had  become 
wholly  apostate  during  the  middle  ages ;  are  wholly  insufficient 
to  i)rove  that  Montague  held  and  avowed  Roman  Catholic  tenets. 

lint  supposing  that  Mr.  Oakeley  had  been  able  to  adduce  pas- 
sages from  a  few  of  our  divines,  which  might  seem,  on  examinar 
tion,  to  be  of  a  Roman  Catholic  complexion,  surely  it  would  be 
most  unreasonable  to  infer  that  such  a  fact  establishes  at  once 
the  lawfulness  of  holding  Roman  Catholic  doctrines.  This  would 
be  jumping  to  a  conclusion  with  a  vengeance  indeed.  We  should 
be  glad  to  know,  whether  Mr.  Oakeley  is  of  opinion  that  Pe- 
lagianism,  or  Socinianism,  or  Sabellianism,  or  Arianism,  or  Deism 
are  consistent  with  subscription  to  the  Articles,  because  a  few 
ministers  of  the  Church  may  have  been  favourable  to  them,  or 
may  have  in  some  way  excused  them.  We  must  really  protest 
against  this  extravagant  notion,  that  the  Church  sanctions  every 
expression  of  individual  writers  in  her  communion  which  she 
does  not  expressly  condemn.     Much  must  be  left  at  aU  times  to 
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the  conscience  of  individuals ;  and  most  assuredly,  even  the  best 
men  are  capable  of  mistaking  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the 
formularies  of  the  Church,  and  are,  therefore,  liable  to  hold  doc- 
trines which  are  not,  in  fact,  reconcileable  with  them. 

Mr.  Oakeley  attaches  great  importance  to  the  case  of  Mon- 
tague, who  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  persecuted  by  the 
Puritan  party,  in  consequence  of  a  publication  in  which  several 
tenets  of  the  Calvinistic  party  were  disclaimed.  In  proof  that 
this  divine  really  held  ^'  Roman  Catholic  ^^  doctrines,  Mr.  Oakeley 
adduces  the  charges  advanced  against  him  by  the  Puritans, 
(p.  78 — 82.)  We  really  think  that  these  charaes  of  his  enemies 
are  not  exactly  to  be  taken  as  proof;  and  Mr.  Oakeley's  own 
pages  furnish  evidence  of  the  actual  unfairness  of  those  charges  ; 
e,  g,  the  first  erroneous  doctrine  attributed  to  him  (p.  78)  is, 
^^  that  the  Church  representative  cannot  err.'*'*  Now  it  appears 
from  a  preceding  extract  (p.  75),  that  Montague  had  taught  this 
doctrine  with  a  very  important  qualification^  which  is  omitted  in 
the  charge,  viz.,  "  that  the  Church  representative  cannot  err  in 
fundamental  points!"^  This  may  suffice  as  a  caution  in  reading 
the  charges.  But  we  must  say,  that  bearing  this  caution  in 
mind,  there  is  nothing  in  the  charges  themselves  which  bears  out 
the  imputation  of  his  holding  Bo.imn  Catholic  doctrines.  Passages 
are  adduced  from  a  work  which  he  had  written  in  controversy  with 
Itomanists^  and  in  which  he  had  defended  the  English  Church  and 
her  doctrines,  not  on  the  Calvinistic  view,  which  presented  the 
Reformation  in  the  light  of  a  new  religion,  and  the  Church  of 
former  ages  as  an  anti- Christian  community,  but  as  a  real  refor- 
mation of  the  existing  Church.  And  of  course  this  led  him  to 
argue  that  the  essentials  of  Christianity  had  not  been  lost  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  This  was  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against 
him  throughout ;  and  bearing  it  in  mind,  we  cannot  arrive  at 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  which  the  bishops  nominated  by 
the  king  to  examine  the  case  arrived  at,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Montague 
^^  had  not  affirmed  any  thing  but  that  which  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  agreeable  thereto.'*^  He  may  have  held 
some  points  which  would  not  be  acceptable  to  all  sound  Church- 
men ;  but  thei*e  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  his  having  taught 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  or  of  his  having  conceived  himself  at 
liberty  to  retain  such  doctrine  consistently  with  subscription  to 
the  Articles.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  consider  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  have  actually  apostatized,  or  to  have  inculcated  absolute 
heresy  or  idolatry,  but  there  is  not  a  single  proof  that  he  held 
himself,  or  recommended  to  others,  the  distmctive  doctrines  or 
practices  of  Uomanism ;  or  that  he  deemed  such  a  liberty  allow- 
able to  ministers  of  the  English  Church, 
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We  must  also  observe,  that  Mr.  Oakeley  attaches  vasUj  too 
much  weight  and  importance  to  the  decision  of  the  five  biuiofn 
>vho  acquitted  Montague.  From  his  speaking  of  them  as  *^  a  eom- 
mittee  of  bishops,^ — a  "body  of  representative  prelates,*^  (p.  82, 
83,)  one  would  suppose  that  they  were  delegated  by  the  Church 
at  large  for  this  mquiry.  And  such  would  seem  to  be  Mn 
Oakcley'^s  view.  He  regards  their  judgment  as  "  somethiug  very 
like  an  authoritative  decision,  on  the  part  of  the  then  Church  ct 
England,  in  favour  of  the  consistency  of  certain  very  dose  ap- 
proximations to  Roman  doctrine  with  the  language  of  her  formu- 
hiries;  such  decision  having  been  pronounc^,  after  a  carefbl 
deliberation,  by  a  committee  of  bishops,  appointed  by  the  king  to 
represent  the  national  Ghurch.^^  (p.  19,  20.)  The  notion  that 
these  bishops  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Church,  owes  its 
origin  simply  to  Mr.  Oakeley'^s  own  mind ;  the  facts  of  the  case 
being  merely  that  Montague  being  proceeded  against  by  the 
Puritan  House  of  Commons,  three  bishops,  of  whom  Laud  was 
one,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  then  prime  minister, 
reauesting  his  interference  in  favour  of  Montague  \  These 
bishops,  with  three  others,  were  appointed  by  the  king  to  examine 
the  affair,  and  they  made  their  report  accordingly';  but  we  hear 
nothing  of  their  representing  the  Church :  they  were,  in  fact,  royal 
commissioners,  authorized  to  deliver  their  opinions  to  the  king ; 
but  the  Church  at  large  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

There  is  one  very  important  consideration,  however,  which  is 
connected  with  this  subject,  and  which  goes  very  far,  we  think, 
to  prove  that  Mr.  Oakeley  is  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his 
cause.  If,  as  he  contends,  or  intimates,  these  divines,  in  the 
passages  selected  from  their  works,  actually  maintained  Boman 
Catholic  doctrine  without  reproof, — if  Bishop  Montague,  in  his 
works,  upheld  that  doctrine,  and  was  acquitted  by  the  repre- 
sentative Church  of  England  of  all  fault, — surely  the  inference 
is  that  it  is  lawful  to  teach  Boman  Catholic  doctrine  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church — ^to  avow  it — ^to  proclaim  it  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
These  pretended  articles  of  Bomanism  were  published,  and 
avowed  by  their  authors.  How,  then,  is  it,  that  Mr.  Oakdey 
abstains  n'oin  any  pretension  to  teach  Boman  Catholic  doctrineSi 
and  merely  asserts  his  right  of  holding  them  ? 

"  I  claim,"  he  says,  "  the  right  of  holding  (as  distinct  from  teaching) 
all  Roman  doctrine,  and  that  notwithstanding  my  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles." — p.  xiii. 

*'  As  respects  teaching,  however,  there  is  no  duty  which  I  hold  more 

'  Ste  Collier,  vol.  viii.  p.  3.  >  Oakeley,  p.  83. 
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sacred  than  that  of  abstaining  in  sennons,  and  other  acts  of  public 
ministration,  from  the  statement  of  theological  opinions,  or  the  recom- 
mendation of  devotional  practices,  allowed,  as  I  conceive,  by  the 
articles,  but  foreign  to  the  views  and  habits  of  our  Church." — Ibid. 

The  same  distinction  is  reiterated,  and  very  pointedly  insisted 
on,  in  Mr.  Oakeley'^s  recent  letter,  addressed  to  his  diocesan. 

Thus  then,  Mr.  Oakeley  has  collected  proofs  to  establish  his 
right  of  holding  Roman  Catholic  doctrine ;  but  those  proofs  go 
too  far  for  him :  they  establish  (if  they  establish  any  thing)  his 
right  to  teach  those  doctrines,  as  well  as  to  publish  them  to  the 
world.  Mr.  Oakeley  here  shrinks  from  his  own  conclusion: 
and  why !  He  is  conscious  that  were  he  to  teach  as  well  as  to 
hold  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  those  very  articles  which  he 
asserts  were  framed  with  so  much  latitude,  would  speedily  expel 
him  from  his  ministry ;  and  thus  practically  refute  all  the  theory 
which  he  has  attempted  to  establish.  It  can  be  nothing  else 
but  a  secret  consciousness  of  the  invalidity  of  all  his  proofs,  that 
can  induce  Mr.  Oakeley  to  shrink  from  the  clear  inference  which 
results  from  them. 

If  the  Church  of  England  designed  to  leave  her  ministers  at 
liberty  to  hold  Roman  Catholic  tenets,  it  is  to  be  presumed  at 
once,  that  she  did  not  mean  to  forbid  them  from  teaching  and 
publishing  those  tenets.  Mr.  Oakeley  has  not  even  attempted 
to  show  that  the  Church  sanctioned  the  one,  and  prohibited  the 
other.  Why  then  this  hesitation  and  reluctance  to  act  on  the 
assumed  intentions  of  the  Church ! 

We  have  to  offer  one  further  remark  on  this  distinction. 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Oakeley  have  charged  the  Reformers  of  the 
English  Church  with  '^  a  deliberate  and  disingenuous  purpose  ;^ 
with  "  artifices,^  "  want  of  explicitness,"  and  "  unworthy  com- 
promise.'*'' We  cannot  think  that  such  imputations  come  with  a 
very  good  grace  from  those  who  scrupuhmly  abstain  from  teach- 
ing what  they  believe  to  be  Catholic  truth.  They  feel  themselves 
bound  to  hold  certain  tenets  as  Catholic^  as  articles  of  faith,  as 
the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  opposed  to  "  Protestant''^ 
errors.  But  those  very  tenets,  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  they  conceal^  and  are  content  to  hold  them  in 
private.  They  are  withheld  by  the  prevailing  "  views  and  habits 
of  our  Church  '*''  (which  they  consider  to  be  heretical)  from  avow- 
ing and  defending  Catholic  truth !  They  are  willing  to  permit 
prevailing  errors  to  remain  uncounteracted  by  the  exhibition  of 
the  Gospel !  Assuredly,  we  cannot  see  any  very  high  principle 
in  such  a  mode  of  proceeding.  This  was  not  the  conduct  of  the 
apostles,  the  martyrs,  and  the  saints  of  old.     It  seems  to  us 
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altogether  inconsistent  with  Christian  honesty  and  sincerity^  and 
with  the  clear  duty  of  confessing  the  faith  before  men.  If  the 
mere  right  of  holding  Roman  doctrine  is  claimed  without  adually 
holding  it,  the  question  loses  all  its  character  of  religions 
earnestness  and  reality;  if  Roman  doctrines  are  actuaUy  held 
as  Catholic^  and  yet  concealed^  we  have  no  words  to  express  ade- 
quately our  abhorrence  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding. 

Before  bringing  our  remarks  to  a  close,  we  must  advert  to  Mr. 
Oakeley^s  view  of  the  relation  of  Tract  XG.  to  his  own  doctrine 
of  subscription.  He  very  justly  admits  (p.  vii.)  that  Mr.  Ward^s 
view  "goes  beyond  the  Tract.  This  is  most  undoubtedly  the 
ease.  Tract  5^0.  falls  far  short  of  the  views  put  forth  by 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Oakeley;  and  this  being  the  case,  and  the 
Tract  having  been  already  censured  by  authorities  of  much  more 
weight  than  the  Oxford  Uonvocation,  we  most  strongly  deprecate 
any  attempt  to  bring  it  under  the  censure  of  that  body.  Such  a 
measure,  even  if  it  were  successful,  (which  seems  extremely  pro- 
blematical,) would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  alter  the  position  of 
the  author  of  that  Tract,  or  provide  any  remedy  against  the 
inculcation  of  its  views.  It  would  probably  have  the  e£kct  of 
exciting  renewed  interest  in  favour  of  those  doctrines;  and  it 
might,  not  improbably,  issue  in  the  total  defeat  of  those  who 
should  propose  gratuitously  and  unnecessarily  so  mistaken  a 
measure.  The  censure  of  Mr.  Ward^s  book  was  strictly  neces- 
sary :  some  protest  against  his  doctrines  was  imperatively  called 
for  in  self-defence,  nut  this  cannot  be  said  of  Tract  XG.  To 
proceed  against  it  now^  after  the  heads  of  the  Ghurch  have  pro- 
nounced their  judgment,  would  be  a  perfectly  unnecessary  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  the  University  and  of  the  Church.  It 
would  indeed  be  any  thing  but  respectful  to  the  heads  of  that 
Church  to  take  a  step,  which  would  plainly  infer  that  their  autho- 
rity was  insufficient,  and  that  the  University  considers  itself 
authorized  to  confirm  thoir  decisions.  Such  a  measure  would 
have  all  the  appearance  of  a  factious  and  a  vindictive  proceeding ; 
and,  as  such,  we  cannot  have  any  doubt  that  it  would  be  opposed 
by  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  either  voted  against  Mr.  Ward, 
or  stood  neutral  in  the  recent  contest. 
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Art.  IX. — Simony.  A  Visitation  Sermon.  By  W.  D.  Willis, 
A.M,  With  an  Appendix^  containing  some  accotmt  of  the 
Simeon  Trustees /or  the  purchase  of  Advowsons^  a.d.  1836  :  and 
also  of  the  Puritan  Feoffees  for  the  buying  in  of  Impropriations^ 
A.D.  1626.     London :  F.  and  J.  Bivington.     1843. 

A  NEW  society  has  been  formed — an  event  not  wonderful  in  itself 
in  these  inventive  and  associative  times,  for  it  is  an  age  of  societies, 
and  we  might  well  be  content  to  let  a  thousand  ephemeral  associa- 
tions rise  and  die  without  remark.  But  this  new  Society  is  one  of 
no  ordinary  character ;  its  features,  as  developed  at  its  very  birth, 
arrest  us  on  our  way :  we  cannot  let  it  spring  unnoticed  towards 
maturity  ;  its  infancy  is  ominous ;  we  must  tell  men  what  it  is, 
while  it  is  but  beginning  to  breathe  and  to  move  its  limbs,  before 
it  has  attained  any  ripeness  of  strength,  or  fixed  itself  in  the  land. 
It  is  called  "  The  Church-Extension  Society" — a  name  in 
itself  not  merely  harmless,  but,  if  nothing  more  is  meant,  posi- 
tively  good.  What  are  we  yearning — hungering — craving  for 
but  Church-Extension!  It  is  the  real  want  of  the  age,  that 
stands  out  before  all  our  false,  artificial  wants.  Give  us  but 
Church-Extension,  and  we  have,  by  God"*s  grace,  the  cure  for 
our  great  social  evils — the  only  true,  powerful,  effectual  cure. 
Our  social  system  hangs  together  we  know  not  how ;  at  every 
vrind  it  shakes  like  a  crazy  house  ;  it  seems  fastened  with  loose 
and  insufficient  bonds.  We  have  at  intervals  startling  symptoms 
of  the  hollowness  of  our  peace ;  the  mass  of  smouldering  vice 
and  discontent  occasionally  breaks  out  into  a  flame.  Now  there 
are  disturbances  in  Wales,  now  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  now 
among  the  pitmen  of  the  north,  now  among  the  Suffolk  and 
Dorset  labourers.  Every  assize  reveals  the  fearful  increase  of 
crime ;  every  judge  resumes  the  terrible  tale  of  his  last  assize 
with  some  worse  particulars.  Juries  anticipate  the  gloomy 
register.  Prisons  are  enlarged ;  model  prisons  built ;  prison 
discipline  improved, — all  of  these  being  methods,  not  of  pre- 
vention, but  of  reformation.  The  young  especially  are  brought 
in  increasing  multitudes  to  our  gaols,  and  seem  to  crowd,  with 
a  strange  forwardness  of  vice,  every  avenue  of  iniquity.  Poverty 
alone  and  hard  times  cannot  have  brought  us  to  this ;  temporal 
distress  may  have  done  much,  but  not  every  thing ;   all  men 
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confess,  who  search  the  question,  that  some  worm  beside  poverty 
is  at  the  root,  some  greater  want  than  the  want  of  bread ;  for 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  most  violent  and  stubborn  outbreaks 
have  been  among  those  who  cannot  make  hunger  the  excuse 
for  their  unruly  course.  The  agricultural  labourers,  though  the 
most  provoked  by  the  worst  return  for  their  toil,  have  been  the 
most  patient  of  all,  while  the  pitmen  of  the  north  and  the 
mechanics  with  good  wages,  with  the  least  provocation  or  ex- 
cuse, have  been  the  most  inflammable — with  them  have  been  the 
serious  "  strikes.'' 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  brutish  ignorance  has  brought  us 
to  such  a  state.  When  it  was  discovered  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  prisoners  brought  to  trial  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
then  it  was  supposed  that  the  fountain  of  crime  had  been 
found  out ;  then  the  schoolmaster  rose  up  to  teach  the  world. 
Alphabets  and  spelling-books  were  the  weapons  of  reformation* 
"  Useful  Knowledge''  was  the  cure  for  crime,  the  infallible 
nostrum  for  the  diseased  and  disordered  state.  Cheapen  learn- 
ing, take  the  tax  off*  newspapers,  make  '^  the  masses"  intellectual, 
enlarge  their  minds,  teach  them  to  feel  the  dignity  of  reason, 
this  was  the  vapour  which  choked  for  a  time  the  common  sense 
of  the  world.  The  experiment  has  been  tried ;  newspapers  have 
been  cheapened — the  Weekly  Dispatch  thumbed  by  smutty  hands 
— Mechanics'  Institutes  formed — intellects  sharpened — the  ele- 
ments of  secular  knowledge  spread  fai*  and  wide.  But  what  has 
come  of  it  i  Crime  increases  still ;  prisoners  in  countless  cases 
can  read  and  write ;  judges  begin  to  tell  us  that  reading  and 
writing  will  not  of  themselves  work  a  reformation  of  manners'; 
something  besides  secular  knowledge  is  required ;  this,  men  ad- 
mit, is  not  education — true  educatiom  implies  the  infusion  of 
relictions  principle. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  men  at  last  look  to  other 
remedies  than  "  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;"  they  begin 
to  confess  tliat  the  true  preventive  of  crime  must  lie  in  the 
extension  of  the  means  of  religion ;  the  principle  of  godliness 
has  been  wanting,  which  at  once  makes  real  poverty  more  tole- 
i*able,  and  dispels  all  imaginary  hardships.  ^'  The  masses,"  as 
they  are  called,  have  been  without  the  means  of  grace ;  the 
Church  system  has  not  acted — has  not  been  brought  to  bear  on 
thoni — has  not  been  brought  home  to  them ;  they  have  not 
had  seats  in  Church,  nor  schools  for  their  children,  nor  pastoral 
visits.  If  we  enable  the  Church  to  get  some  hold  on  the 
neglected  multitudes  in  our  large  towns,  if  we  divide  parishes, 

>  Vid.  the  recent  excellent  chargei  of  Judge  Coleridge  and  Judge  Aldenon. 
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build  new  Churches,  multiply  schools,  increase  the  number  of  the 
clergy,  infuse  religious  principles  into  our  popular  education, 
Christianize  Mechanics^  Institutes,  establish  libraries,  in  which 
sound  religious  works  shall  form  a  portion,  we  shall  have  taken 
the  surest  means  of  making  a  more  united,  a  more  peaceable 
and  contented  people.  There  has  been  a  starvation  of  souls — 
a  spiritual  dearth. 

Well,  then ;  if  the  extension  of  the  Church  begins  widely 
to  be  desired,  the  formation  of  a  "  Church-Extension  Society 
would  seem  a  natural  and  seasonable  step;  and  yet,  anxiously 
as  we  desire  Church-Extension,  we  do  not  desire  "  the  Church- 
Extension  Society.^  We  must  not  always  judge  Societies  by 
their  names,  nor  think  to  decipher  their  end  and  nature  from 
their  title.  Thus,  if  the  truth  be  told,  this  is  no  more  nor  less 
than  a  "  Calvinism-Extension  Society  C  it  is  formed  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  advancing  Calvinistic  tenets;  it  is  a  party 
effort,  advertised  under  a  Catholic  title;  its  whole  funds  will 
be  devoted  entirely  and  exclusively  to  the  diffusion  of  Calvinistic 
principles ;  its  object  is  not  simply  to  supply  populous  places 
with  clergymen  and  Church-room,  but  only  to  supply  Calvinistic 
clergy,  and  obtain  churches  in  which  they  alone  sniaol  minister. 

By  adopting  a  title  ingeniously  vague,  it  is  deceiving  the  public, 
who  little  suspect,  under  so  gener^  a  designation,  that  a  par- 
ticular and  partial  aim  is  concealed.  We  wish  indeed  that  it  had 
declared  its  real  object  in  a  plainer  way ;  for  then  men  who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  inclination  to  sift  every  word  or  phrase  of  a 
verbose  and  tedious  prospectus,  would  know  with  something  like 
clearness  what  they  are  about.  As  it  is,  a  single  phrase  dropped 
in  the  earlier  advertisements  tells  the  tale ;  it  speaks  of  the 
advancement  of  "  evangelical  principles,'^ — a  technical  expression 
well  understood,  and  followed  up  by  another  equally  significant, 
which  speaks  of  the  attainment  of  a  "  faithful  ministry.***  We 
all  know  the  peculiar  meaning  which  is  given  to  these  terms  in 
modern  theology ;  by  "  evangelical  principles^  is  commonly  under- 
stood Calvinistic  principles,  and  by  a  "  faithful  ministry*'  Calvin- 
istic clergy.  And  this  is  the  real  drift  of  the  Society.  It  is 
a  combination  formed  for  the  purpose  of  infecting  our  larger 
towns  with  these  same  Calvinistic  principles,  and  obtaining  the 
services  of  Calvinistic  clergy. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  propose  to  effect  its  object  ? 
How  is  it  to  act  ?  W^hat  is  it  going  to  do  ?  The  Calvinistic 
party,  of  course,  desire  to  spread  Calvinistic  views ;  but  what 
peculiar  mode  of  action  are  they  about  to  adopt  ?  Their  plan  is 
simple  enough.  A  certain  number  of  the  more  influential  or 
active  of  the  party  read  a  recent  Bill  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  which 
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facilitates  the  division  of  large  parishes,  which  allows  a  district  of 
2000  souls  to  be  formed  into  a  new  parish,  and  the  patronage  to 
be  vested  in  any  persons  who  will  erect  a  church,  and  secure  an 
endowment  of  not  less  than  501,  per  annum.  Here  is  an  opening, 
say  the  influential  or  active  Galvinists ;  let  us  club  together;  let  us 
make  a  society ;  let  us  gather  our  fifty  pounds,  our  ten  pounds, 
our  one  pound,  our  shillings,  our  pence.  We  can  establish  our 
evangelical  principles ;  we  can  *'fix  them,"*^  as  Mr.  Simeon  says, 
"  in  perpetuity  ;'^  we  can  virtually  buy  sixty,  or  seventy,  or  a 
hundred  parishes ;  we  can  secure  them  for  ever  to  our  own  party, 
to  our  own  school ;  we  can  have  an  admirable  combination,  im- 
mense patronage,  flocks  that  cannot  escape  us^  if  we  will  but 
build  so  many  churches,  and  give  so  many  endowments  of  502. 
per  annum.  If  we  can  raise  the  money,  we  will  impregnate  every 
town  with  our  principles  ;  we  will  have  our  stations  ;  we  will  fix 
our  clerg}'  in  every  city.  Such  is  the  project  which  is  now  on 
foot ;  such  is  the  party  combination  which  is  now  forming  in  the 
midst  of  us — a  combmation  which  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate, 
not  merely  because  of  the  peculiar  views  which  it  seeks  to  pro- 
mote, but  because  it  introduces  into  the  English  Church  a  system 
of  party  corporations  which  may  be  adopted  by  every  or  any  party 
in  turn,  which  nitut  tend  to  perpetuate  divisions,  and,  if  other 
parties  follow  this  evil  precedent,  to  make  our  larger  towns  the 
scenes  of  perpetual  religious  debate,  and  rivalry,  and  excitement, 
most  perilous  to  all  true  religion. 

The  Calvinistic  party  have  doubtless  been  urged  to  such  a 
combination  at  this  particular  juncture,  in  order  somewhat  to 
make  up  for  the  losses  which  Sir  Roberta's  Bill  has  most  un- 
doubtedly inflicted  upon  them.  They  have  not  only  a  desire  to 
advance  their  views,  without  any  great  scruples  as  to  the  method, 
but  they  have  in  some  measure  to  compensate  for  the  check 
which  they  have  received ;  for  this  new  party  effort  may  not 
unreasonablv  be  traced  to  the  partial  failure  of  a  previous  party 
effort  of  a  simoniacal  character. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  late  Mr.  Simeon  went  to  market 
for  as  many  livings  as  he  could  buy  ;  he  became  a  purchaser  of 
livings  ;  ho  spent  an  immense  sum  of  money  in  the  cause.  Others 
joined  with  him,  and  added  to  his  fund.  He  and  liis  friends  bought 
parishes  like  flocks  of  sheep ;  bartered  for  men  as  for  cattle ;  pur- 
chased the  awful  charge  of  souls  for  money.  All  this  was  done 
for  the  advancement  of  "  evangelical  principlos.*"  Allowing  these 
principles  to  be  true,  the  end  to  be  good,  we  must  denounce  the 
means  to  the  end  as  evil,  which  Mr.  Simeon  and  his  friends 
stooped  to  adopt.  These  barterings  for  souls  were  spoken  of  in 
business-like  style.     '^  I  had  got/'*  Mr.  Simeon  irreverently  saySi 
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^'  to  the  length  of  my  tether,  as  you  will  readily  imagine,  with 
twenty-one  livings  in  my  possession.  But  being  strongly  urged 
to  purchase  the  living  of  Bridlington  with  6000  souls,  I  broke  my 
tether,  and  bought.''  But  he  did  not  stop  here;  forty-two  livings 
were  at  last  paid  for  and  obtained. 

Here,  then,  we  see  a  scheme  for  purchasing  pulpits  for  the 
advancement  of  party  views.  Mr.  Simeon  and  his  friends  could 
not  trust  to  their  cause ;  they  lacked  faith,  though  they  spoke 
much  about  it ;  they  thought  to  buy  the  way  for  their  view  of  the 
Gospel ;  they  did  not  trust  to  the  vitaUty  of  their  doctrine ;  they 
did  not  think  the  leaven  would,  by  its  own  power,  irresistibly 
leaven  the  lump,  unless  it  were  forced  into  this  quarter  and  into 
that.  Guineas  were  their  missionaries;  auctioneers'  hammers 
withheld  or  gave  the  Gospel,  or  what  was  counted  the  Gospel,  to 
flocks  in  no  way  consenting  to  their  own  sale.  They  betrayed 
also  a  singular  contempt  for  the  rustic  population;  they  only 
bought  or  bid  for  town  parishes ;  for  humble  villagers,  ploughmen, 
shepherds,  and  the  like,  there  was  no  concern ;  they  were  not 
worth  the  purchase-money.  The  large  towns,  the  goodly  "borough 
towns,"  large  thriving  parishes  with  large  churches,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  solicitude.  Neither  was  it  their  aim  to  increase  Church 
accommodation,  to  build  new  churches  in  destitute  and  populous 
parts.  No ;  they  wanted  the  old  churches,  the  churches  already 
built ;  like  the  puritan  feoffees,  the  bad  original  which  they  copied, 
they  wanted  the  houses  of  prayer  already  in  existence. 

Forty-two  parishes,  however,  having  been  bought  in  order  that 
Galvinistic  doctrine  might  be  secured  from  age  to  age.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  admirable  Bill  is  suddenly  passed.  And  what  does  the 
Bill  do !  It  depreciates  instantly  aU  these  purchases ;  it  reduces 
these  forty-two  livings,  viewing  them  as  saleable  property,  to  half 
their  value ;  it  wastes  half  Mr.  Simeon's  money.     The  doctrinal 

Erospect  is  as  gloomy  as  the  monetary ;  thousands,  who  must 
ave  heard  Galvinistic  doctrine  or  none,  are  snatched  from  its 
influence,  are  taken  from  the  charge  of  the  Galvinistic  clergy,  and 
transferred  to  other  pastors ;  the  Sill  exhibits  an  utt^r  contempt 
both  of  patrons  and  incumbents.  It  splits  large  parishes,  with- 
out their  leave,  into  suitable  and  manageable  districts,  which 
become  distinct  parishes.  It  restores  the  parochial  system  to 
its  original  design  ;  it  makes  it  a  reality,  where  it  has  been  but  a 
shadow ;  it  prevents  the  existence  of  large  rectories ;  it  seizes 
upon  any  overgrown  parish,  and  subdivides  it,  despite  the  oppo- 
sition either  of  patrons  or  incumbents,  who,  under  all  former 
Acts,  might  have  resisted  such  subdivision.  It  acts  upon  these 
forty-two  livings  as  upon  other  livings  of  equal  dimensions ;  it 
makes  them  capable  of  subdivision,  de^ite  of  the  "  trustees ;"  it 
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gives  the  power  of  creating  new  parishes  in  the  veiy  heart  of  the 
old,  over  which  the  patrons  will  have  no  control. 

Thus  the  Simeon  trustees  find  that  half  their  property  is  in 
peril ;  2000  souls  may  be  snatched  out  of  their  hands  in  this 
town,  and  2000  in  that ;  their  whole  scheme  is  melting  into 
diminished  proportions ;  their  borough  towns  slipping  from  their 
hands,  their  parishes  broken  into  fragments,  and  the  fragmenta 
priven,  it  may  be,  to  persons  of  an  opposite  school,  and  they 
themselves  left  to  stand  aghast  at  the  havoc  and  spoliation  of 
this  murderous  and  resistless  Bill.  Bridlington,  for  instance,  with 
its  6000  souls,  may  be  shorn  of  2000.  It  was  dear  when  the 
whole  6000  were  included  in  the  bargain  ;  the  guineas  were  paid 
down  with  a  hesitating  hand :  the  purchase  was  considered  as  an 
act  of  holy  extravagance.  But  what  if  2000  are  sliced  off! 
Would  Mr.  Simeon  have  "broken  his  tether,"  had  the  coming 
Bill  cast  its  shadow  before  i  Gould  he  have  guessed  that  he  was 
paying  for  4000  souls  at  the  rate  of  6000  ?  We  see  the  effect  of 
the  Bill  upon  these  Simoniacal  purcliases. 

Now,  when  the  trustees  and  their  party  perceived  the  probable 
operation  of  the  Bill,  they  began  naturally  to  ask.  What  is  to  be 
done  in  this  strait!  Are  so  many  thousands  of  pounds  to  be 
wasted  ?  Are  we  to  let  half  our  property  evaporate,  half  our 
purchased  population  escape  out  of  our  hands!  Surely  some 
contrivance  must  be  devised  to  arrest  the  frightful  operation  of 
this  fatal  Act,  and  to  turn  it,  as  far  as  possible,  to  our  own 
account ;  we  must  spend  more  money  to  keep  the  fruit  of  money 
already  spent.  We  must  club  together,  and  possess  ourselves  of 
some  of  these  2000  souls ;  we  must  answer  the  advertisement  of 
the  Commissioners ;  we  must  pay  twice  over  for  the  same  pro- 
perty ;  we  must  build  and  endow  churches  in  our  own  parisnes, 
m  those  districts  which  were  ours,  but  are  now  marked  out,  and 
only  waiting  for  new  patrons ;  we  must  tax  the  zeal  of  our  party 
in  this  extremity ;  we  must  get  money  ;  we  must  have  a  society, 
travelling  secretaries  who  speak  well,  annual  sermons,  collection 
cards,  local  branches.  Ladies^  Associations.  We  nmst  also  give 
the  thing  a  good  well-sounding  name,  not  smacking  too  strongly 
of  our  peculiar  views.  The  names  of  the  committee  will  intimate 
our  opmions  to  the  initiated.  What  name  shall  we  have!  People 
are  talking  a  good  deal  about  Church  Extension.  Suppose,  then, 
we  call  it  "  The  Church-Extension  Society." 

Such  we  conceive  to  be  the  origin  of  this  Society.  It  is  de- 
sired to  stop  a  leak  in  the  Simeon  scheme,  or  to  gain  in  one 
quarter  what  has  been  lost  in  another ;  and  we  are  supported  in 
this  opinion  by  the  very  significant  fact,  that  on  the  list  of  the 
movers  and  originators  of  the  device  appear  the  names,  not  merely 
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of  one  or  two,  but  of  all  the  Simeon  trustees.  We  do  not  say  that 
they  will  confine  themselves  to  the  re-purchase  of  a  portion  of  the 
flocks  already  paid  for.  If  their  funds  swell  to  any  large  sum, 
they  will,  of  course,  seek  to  impregnate  those  large  towns  with 
their  peculiar  opinions  where  no  such  opinions  have  hitherto  been 
taught. 

But,  as  we  have  considered  the  general  object,  principles,  and 
supposed  origin  of  the  Society,  let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the 
constitution  and  mode  of  operation  by  which  a  ^^  faithful  ministry^^ 
and  '^  evangelical  principles'*^  will  be  secured.  Some  unerring 
machinery  must  be  put  in  motion,  which  will  necessarily  produce 
from  Galvinistic  subscriptions  Galvinistic  doctrines.  We  come, 
then,  first  to  a  Committee.  Here  begins  the  first  movement  of 
the  Society,  this  is  the  great  spring  which  sets  all  the  lesser 
springs  and  wheels  in  motion,  this  is  the  primary  source  of  all 
patronage ;  the  committee  are  the  patrons  of  patrons,  the  supreme 
tribunal,  the  real  doctors  of  the  Church,  the  judges  of  all  doctrine. 
And  of  whom  is  the  committee  to  be  composed  ?  of  bishops,  or 
learned  and  devout  priests,  whose  whole  mind  and  time  have  been 
given  to  the  study  of  the  Gospel  scheme,  and  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  ?  No ;  but  exclusively  of  laymen.  Laymen  have  the 
entire  rule;  bankers,  merchants,  brewers,  men  whose  secular 
occupations  fill  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  form  a  spiritual 
oligarchy  and  Ecclesiastical  Court,  above  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
Convocation,  Prayer-Book  and  Articles,  and  bolder  in  their  de- 
crees. The  taught  become  the  teachers ;  the  flocks  guide  the 
pastors ;  the  people  are  not  "  priest-ridden,"  but  the  priests 
"  people-ridden ;"  the  whole  system  of  the  Church  is  reversed ; 
and  we  read,  almost  with  awe,  the  names  of  thirty  laymen,  who 
have  undertaken  to  fill  a  post  which  devout  and  humble  men, 
duly  mindful  of  their  own  vocation  and  ministry  in  the  Church, 
could  not  fill. 

But  the  committee  does  not  directly  appoint  the  clergy  to  the 
new  churches ;  they,  as  we  have  said,  are  the  patrons  of  patrons, 
the  primary  cause ;  they  appoint  the  patrons,  that  is,  they  ap- 

!)oint  certain  sets  of  trustees,  which  trustees  appoint  to  the  new 
ivings ;  such  is  the  machinery  by  which  the  end  of  the  Society 
will  be  gained.  Thus  the  lay  committee  appoint  the  trustees, 
the  trustees  appoint  the  clergy.  The  committee  accept  or  refuse 
the  trustees,  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  trustees ;  the  trustees 
accept  or  refuse  the  clergy,  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  clergy. 
The  clergy  submit  to  be  judged  as  to  their  doctrine  by  the 
trustees,  the  trustees  submit  to  be  judged  as  to  doctrine  by  the 
lay  committee,  and  the  first  lay  committee,  at  least,  are  judged, 
we  conclude,  by  nobody.     At  any  rate,  the  advertisement  pro- 
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mises  the  public  that  a  faithful  ministry  will  be  obtained  by  sndi 
a  method  of  proceeding.  It  is  wonderful  that  so  simple  an  ex- 
pedient should  not  have  been  hit  upon  in  the  earlier  times,  and 
that  infallible  committees  and  trustees  are  to  be  numbered  among 
modem  discoveries. 

Now,  as  the  direct  appointment  of  the  clergy,  upon  which 
hangs  the  issue  of  the  whole  afiair,  rests  with  the  trustees,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  proceed  a  step  further  in  our  remarks,  and  to 
consider  the  probable  working  of  such  a  system.  Let  us  suppose 
the  society,  by  a  skilful  agitation,  in  possession  of  some  £100,000 
to  begin  with.  The  omnipotent  committee  meet;  they  see 
certain  districts  advertised  by  the  commissioners,  the  patronage 
of  which  may  be  secured  at  the  cost  of  a  church  and  an  endow- 
ment ;  they  fix  upon  certain  districts  in  the  largest  towns  ;  thej 
build  their  church  and  give  the  endowment;  they  then  select 
the  trustees  fitted  for  their  momentous  work,  having  first  made 
themselves  sure  of  their  doctrine,  and,  above  all,  of  their  suffi- 
ciency to  judge  the  doctrine  of  the  clergy.  As  a  practical  matter 
how  must  the  trustees  act  ?  They  want  clergymen — dei^gymen 
of  one  particular  school.  Their  appointments  not  being  lucrative 
— some  £oO  per  annum,  \iith  such  additions  as  popularity  and 
pew-rents  may  bring  from  districts  not  over-rich — tliey  wiU  not, 
of  course,  be  able  to  tempt  Mr.  Close,  nor  the  more  celebrated 
of  their  party,  from  their  more  important  and  profitable  spheres 
of  action.  They  can  only  expect  to  obtain  the  services  of  the 
younger  and  less  famous  clergy.  They  must  begin  then,  as  we 
imagine,  with  rumours,  that  is,  with  the  preaching  celebrity  of 
young  clergymen.  No  other  fame  spreads;  mere  hard  work 
makes  no  noise  ;  there  is  a  louder  report  from  a  brilliant  sermon 
than  from  quiet  zeal ;  the  preaching  clergy  obtain  the  fame ;  the 
laborious  parish-priests  have  little  of  human  praise.  The  trustees 
must  gather  reports ;  they  must  hear  that  such  an  one  is  what 
is  called  a  ^^  promising^^  young  man,  very  eloquent,  very  fluent, 
very  fine  in  the  pulpit,  very  popular,  very  Galvinistic.  He  is 
likely  to  fill  a  church,  to  draw  a  congregation,  to  infuse  Calvinism 
with  success,  to  keep  the  two  thousand  which  form  the  new  parish, 
and,  perhaps,  to  attract  some  ramblers  from  tlie  neighoouring 
])arishes  where  Calvinism  is  not  inculcated.  But  fame,  they  will 
say  to  themselves,  is  but  deceitful  breath  after  all ;  even  writt^ 
recommendations,  testimonials,  and  letters  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
not  necessarily  free  from  all  tincture  of  romance.  This  young 
clergyman''s  powers  may  have  been  gilded  and  ovcrcoloured  by 
partial  friends,  or  his  Calvinism  may  not  be  so  fixed,  so  deter- 
mined, of  so  deep  a  shade  as  is  required.  The  trustees  will  be 
answerable  if  a  mistake  is  made ;  it  will  hardly  do  to  let  fame  be 
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the  sole  patron  after  all,  without  any  surer  evidence  than  letters 
and  reports.  Tt  would  be  prudent  first  to  hear  him.  Imagine 
the  young  man^s  state  of  mind :  five  gentlemen,  five  wandering 
judges  of  the  clergy,  the  purveyors  of  the  Society,  walk  up  the 
aisle  of  the  church  whereat  he  serves  as  curate.  Knowing  the 
existence  of  such  a  Society  and  such  trustees,  he  must  needs 
suspect  the  strangers^  object ;  indeed,  every  stranger  must  seem 
to  him  a  trustee ;  he  feels  that  he  is  before  his  judges,  that  every 
word  is  weighed ;  his  doctrine,  language,  stvle,  defivery,  all  criti- 
cised in  turns.  It  is  a  trial  whether  he  w%ll  do.  He  may  be  of 
such  a  mind  as  to  preach  as  though  there  were  no  searching  eyes 
upon  him,  weighing  him  and  his  theology  in  the  balance ;  or,  as 
he  is  *^  but  human  still,^  he  may  be  somewhat  tempted  to  preach 
to  the  palate  of  those  that  listen,  when  for  the  first  time  some- 
thing like  real  preferment  glitters  before  his  expectant  eyes. 

But  let  no  such  scenes  take  place  except  in  our  own  imagina- 
tion ;  let  the  trustees  somehow  or  other  hear  of  certain  eUgible 
curates,  ripe  for  preferment,  and  said  to  be  of  the  views  required ; 
will  it  be  enough  to  appoint  them  without  any  security  as  to 
their  doctrine !  Will  a  sort  of  vague  understanding  be  enough ! 
Surely,  in  such  a  cause,  with  a  large  society's  very  existence  at 
stake,  there  must  be  some  strict  and  formal  method  of  proceed- 
ing; they  must  not  hastily  patronize.  Ordinary  laymen,  who 
have  got  livings  with  their  estates,  may  be  content  with  hearsay 
evidence,  or  may  act  upon  trust,  upon  mutual  understanding ; 
for  their  whole  existence  is  not  hazaraed  nor  destroyed,  if  after  a 
conscientious  appointment  their  nominee  should  disappoint  their 
expectations,  or  at  a  later  period  should  change  his  views.  If 
they  did  the  best  at  the  time  to  procure  a  sound  and  zealous 
pastor,  they  may  be  grieved  at  any  frustration  of  their  hopes ; 
but  they  have  not  betrayed  a  trust,  they  have  not  put  their  very 
life  and  being  in  peril.  Not  so,  however,  the  trustees.  Their 
Society  Uves  for  one  single  end,  and  dies  if  that  end  is  missed ; 
they  have  to  give  account  to  the  100,000  subscribers ;  they  must, 
therefore,  act  in  a  more  formal,  stringent,  severe,  and  conse- 
quently less  trustful,  method  ;  they  must  see  these  eligible 
curates ;  there  must  be  drawing-room  conferences ;  they  must 
examine  them,  test  and  question  them  ;  they  must  act  as  a  lay- 
episcopacy,  and  sift  their  doctrine ;  they  must  have  some  Calvin- 
istic  gauge,  by  which  to  try  the  strength  of  their  opinions. 
Subscription  to  the  Articles,  agreement  with  the  Prayer-Book, 
cannot  be  enough  ;  neither  will  the  viva  voce  examination  be 
quite  sufficient.  There  is  nothing  Hke  a  written  document.  It 
is  evidence  on  both  sides ;  it  is  something  tangible,  something 
like  security.     There  may  be  a  thousand  mistaJces  about  views 
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stated  in  conversation.  The  accident  of  a  deaf  trustee  or  two 
might  put  the  rest  upon  a  wrong  scent ;  things  are  mis-heard ; 
])eopIe  forget  precisely  what  they  said ;  they  said  something  like 
what  was  supposed,  but  not  just  the  very  thing,  not  quite  so 
strong.  There  must  be  some  written  document,  some  formal 
test.  And  this  is  a  fearful  feature  of  party  societies,  whatever 
side  they  take;  there  must  be  party  Articles;  there  must  be 
tests  over  and  above — or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  within — ^those 
wliich  the  Church  imposes ;  and  the  imposition  of  such  tests  is 
virtually  a  manifest  slighting  of  the  Church'^s  tests,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  being  narrower  and  more  exclusive.  All  will  be  consi- 
dered vague,  formal,  unmeaning,  or  unimportant  subscriptionSf 
till  these  inner  walls,  these  inner  tests,  are  reached.  "  The 
Church-Extension  Society^  must  have  its  own  Articles.  Another 
society,  indeed,  has  had  the  daring  to  publish  a  form  of  questions 
which  all  the  candidates  for  its  appointments  are  bound  to 
answer.  We  easily  see  how  it  wants  the  questions  to  be  an- 
swered :  it  is  only  putting  a  test  in  the  less  invidious  form  of  a 
fjuestion.  "  The  Colonial  Church  Society,*' which  seeks  to  invade 
the  pre-occupied  ground  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  asks,  among  other  things,  of  each  candidate,  **  what 
are  his  views  on  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration,  of  its  nature  and 
relation  to  Ba])tism  ;  of  the  Lord'^s  Supper ;  of  Justification,  and 
its  connexion  with  Sanctification  ;  of  the  sufficiency  of  Holy 
Scripture,  as  the  rule  of  faith ;  and  of  the  duty  of  pnvate  judg- 
ment? Does  the  definition  of  the  Church  in  the  nineteenui 
Article,  in  his  judgment,  include  or  exclude  other  Protestant 
CJliurches  ?  To  what  eminent  theologian  of  the  English  Church 
would  he  refer,  as  most  nearly  coinciding  with  his  own  views  of 
doctrine !  Whether  accustomed  to  hold  any  cottage  lectures  in 
his  parish  ;  or  to  adch-ess  the  children  of  the  schools  ;  or  to  hold 
any  Bible  classes  with  the  younger  members  of  his  flock  ? 
AVMiether  there  was  any  missionar}',  Bible,  or  tract,  or  other 
religious  association,  in  operation  under  his  superintendence — 
the  names  and  addresses  of  any  clergymen,  or  others,  to  whom 
the  Society  may  refer  !^ 

This  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the  inquisitorial  character  of 
party  societies.  And  yet  such  a  system  of  inquisition  must  be 
maintained  in  the  "  Church-Extension  Society .''  The  trustees 
must  resort  to  some  such  imposition  of  tests,  in  order  to  have 
any  security  as  to  the  doctrine  of  their  ''  faithful  ministry.*^  And 
what  a  fearful  system  is  this  to  be  introduced  into  any  Church  ! 
— a  sort  of  corporate  bodies  acting  as  distinct  Churches  within 
the  Church,  assuming  and  exercising  all  the  powers  belonging  to 
the  Church  in  doctrinal  matters;   treating  the  clergy  as  mere 
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underlings  and  vassals,  judging  and  binding  them  down  with 
bands  which  lay  hands  have  twisted  together. 

Whether  then  we  examine  the  principle,  or  the  object,  or  the 
constitution,  or  the  probable  working  of  this  Society,  we  find 
equal  cause  for  meeting  it  with  instant  condemnation  on  its  first 
appearance  in  the  world.  And  we  do  not  offer  our  opposition 
simply  because  it  is  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  Galvinistic 
tenets,  but  because  it  violates  a  CTeat  Christian  principle,  a  great 
principle  of  the  Christian  Church ;  because  it  pursues  a  wnmg 
way  in  advancing  what  it  supposes  to  be  religious  truth ;  because, 
in  short,  it  is  a  combination  to  buy  on  certain  views,  to  encourage 
and  perpetuate  the  simoniacal  system  of  purchasing  spiritual 
rights.  We  are  not  so  much  concerning  ourselves  with  its 
peculiar  tenets,  but  we  object  to  it  on  more  general  grounds,  as 
being  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity.  Let  the 
Calvinistic  views  be  ever  so  true,  still  this  cannot  be  the  reverent, 
the  trustful,  the  religious  method  for  advancing  them ;  the  end 
cannot  sanctify  the  means.  If  those  with  whom  we  most  agree, 
whose  doctrines,  believing  them  to  be  true,  we  desire  most 
earnestly  to  difluse,  were  to  resort  to  such  a  method — were  to 
club  together,  and  collect  money,  and  form  a  society,  and  buy 
patronage,  we  should  be  the  first  to  denounce  any  such  effort,  as 
wanting  in  faith,  and  as  marked  with  a  party  spirit ;  we  should 
be  the  first  to  say,  that  our  friends  in  such  a  course  went  beyond 
the  fair  legitimate  means  of  diffusing  truth.  We  may  not 
indeed  see  the  full  peril  of  such  a  system,  as  long  as  it  is  confined 
to  a  single  party  in  the  Church.  Let  us  suppose  other  parties 
catching  the  idea.  What  would  be  said  if  Dr.  Pusey  started  a 
Church-Extension  Society  ?  What  would  be  said  if  Dr.  Hook 
or  Dr.  Hampden  did  the  same!  Imagine  each  party  in  the 
Church,  with  its  own  Church-Extension  Society,  bidding  the 
one  against  the  other  for  the  new  parishes  advertsied  by  the  Com- 
missioners. Imagine  each  party  finally  in  possession  of  200 
churches  a-piece,  with  their  different  sets  of  clergy  opposing  each 
other  in  our  large  towns,  with  different  tests  in  each  Society. 
We  complain  now  of  the  grievous  divisions  in  the  Church ;  but 
our  most  divided  towns  are  in  a  peaceful  and  harmonious  state, 
indeed,  compared  with  the  condition  to  which  they  would  be 
reduced  by  the  distracting  operations  of  these  various  and 
antagonist  societies.  If  other  parties  should  combine  in  a 
similar  way,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  only  advertising 
for  disturbers  of  the  peace  when  they  advertise  for  patrons,  and 
we  seem  to  see  our  large  towns  marked  out  for  debate  and  strife, 
not  for  edification  or  peace.  We  know,  however,  that  as  the 
advocates  of  Church  principles  have  never  resorted  to  any  such 
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plan  for  the  promotion  of  their  views,  so  in  that  section  of  the 
Church  we  shall  have  no  such  combinations :  but  what  may  be 
done  by  other  bodies,  we  know  not.  The  Galvinistic  party  may 
live  bitterly  to  bewail  the  day  when  they  commenced  a  syiitem, 
wliich  others  may  imitate,  which  they  cannot  confine  to  them- 
selves, and  which  some  day  may  be  turned  against  them.  Lei 
there  be  a  struggle  of  opinion,  let  all  honest  arts  of  persuasion 
be  used  on  any  or  every  side,  let  us  cast  our  several  opinions 
upon  the  broad  sea  of  the  world,  and  trust  to  the  Spirit  of  tmth 
to  advance  those  that  are  true,  and  to  defeat  and  drown  those 
tliat  are  false,  let  us  build  and  endow  churches^  and  trust  that  on 
the  whole  the  Gospel  will  be  preached  therein, — nay,  we  know 
that  while  the  Prayer-Book  lasts,  the  Oospel  muet  be  preached, 
even  though  the  sermons  are  continually  unsound, — but  do  not 
let  it  be  a  struggle  between  purse  and  purse,  between  one  ^^fund^ 
and  another  *'*'  fund,^^  between  the  subscription  list  of  one  party 
and  the  subscription  list  of  another;  let  there  be  no  more 
bidding  for  pulpits  or  struggling  for  the  Gospel  in  an  auction- 
room. 

We  are  not,  indeed,  without  hope  that,  as  Mr.  Simeon'^s  eariier 
simoniacal  scheme  has  already  begun  to  droop  and  wither  away, 
80  this  new  successor  of  that  mutilated  plan  may  also  in  some 
unexpected  way  come  to  nought,  even  if  it  should  at  first  seem 
to  flourish.  Men^s  opinions,  after  all,  cannot  be  bought,  cannot 
be  fixed  beyond  all  possibility  of  change ;  the  purchase  of  a 
parish  will  not  necessarily  Galvinise  it.  Money  has  not  he&i 
used  to  promote  the  recent  growth  of  Clmrch  principles ;  money 
has  not  availed  to  retard  it.  Changes  of  opinion  cannot  be  pre- 
vented by  any  "fund."*'  Theological  movements  have  been 
effected  by  weak  instruments,  who  have  had  neither  purse  nor 
scrip.  Whatever  movement  the  Spirit  of  truth  assists  must  pre- 
vail, though  a  thousand  combinations  are  formed  against  it ;  the 
mighty  tide  of  human  opinion  cannot  be  fastened  with  chains, 
even  though  the  chains  be  golden.  Practically,  therefore,  it  may 
be  worth  their  while  who  as  yet  hesitate  about  subscribing  or  not 
subscribing  to  the  Church-Extension  Society,  to  consider  whether 
there  is  any  thing  like  a  certainty  of  the  money  now  devoted  to 
the  diffusion  of  certain  doctrines  being  devoted  to  the  same  end  a 
hundred,  or  even  fifty  years  hence.  Look  at  the  changes  of 
opinion  that  go  on  from  age  to  age.  May  not  the  ^^  Committee^ 
and  the  '^  Trustees  ^  in  the  next  century,  designed  as  they  are 
to  carry  on  a  sort  of  lay  apostolical  succession,  be  of  opposite 
vie>vs  to  the  present  **  Committee  ^  and  "  Trustees  ;^  ana  yet  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  say  that  at  any  given  dav  or  date  the 
change  took  place ;  it  may  be  wrought  imperceptibly ;  the  pro- 
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gress  may  be  slow  and  gradual,  hardly  to  be  discerned  at  first : 
the  slightest  modification  of  the  old  views  may  first  be  intro- 
duced,— a  mere  tinge;  till  at  last,  by  successive  steps,  each 
minute  in  itself,  the  whole  body  may  find  itself  entertaining  con- 
trary opinions  to  those  that  originated  it.  They  may  interpret 
*' evangelical  principles^  in  a  different  way,  and  have  different 
notions  of  a  '^  faithful  ministry.*"  Thus  dl  the  present  sub- 
scriptions may  at  last  be  supporting  a  different  cause.  There  is 
nothing  improbable  in  such  an  issue  ;  we  have  proofs  enough  of 
the  property  of  religionists  lapsing  into  hands  for  which  it  was 
never  designed.  Nay,  not  to  look  forward  to  any  distant  time, 
is  it  impossible,  or  very  unlikely,  that  any  of  the  young  clergy- 
men now  to  be  patroni:^  should  in  maturer  years  change  their 
views  I  Can  this  be  prevented  by  any  tests  ?  Have  not  many 
of  the  Galvinistic  clergy  of  late  years  changed  their  minds! 
And  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  it  would  be  the  instinctive  act 
of  a  conscientious  mind  te  resign  the  cure  which  was  undertaken 
under  different  impressions.  We  do  not  say  there  are  no  diffi- 
culties in  the  case  as  a  matter  of  conscience ;  it  may  be  a 
struggle  to  go,  a  struggle  te  stay ;  but  we  do  say  that  no  clergy- 
man should  thrust  himself  into  a  post  where  he  may  find  himself 
in  such  a  predicament,  nor  should  he  submit  to  any  tests  which 
the  Ghurcn  does  not  impose,  and  which  may  be  found  in  after- 
life to  be  shackles  neither  easily  te  be  borne,  nor  easily  laid  aside. 
Still  we  do  not  think  it  quite  clear  that  an  incumbent  should 
resign  his  charge  because  he  believes  that  he  has  attained  a  more 
perfect  view  of  the  truth  than  that  which  he  entertained  in  the 
earlier  and  less  experienced  portion  of  his  ministry.  Should  he 
retain  his  cure,  what  a  monetary  and  doctrinal  loss  the  Society 
has  sustained !  Should  he  resign,  and  declare  the  ground  of  his 
resignation,  he  must  even  in  this  case  give  a  severe  shock  te 
Galvinistic  doctrine  in  the  place,  even  if  no  portion  of  his  flock 
has,  by  his  instrumentality,  been  undergoing  the  same  change. 
Uncertain,  then,  is  the  issue,  as  well  as  bad  the  principle  and 
constitution,  of  the  "  Ghurch-Extension  Society .''" 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Der  christliche  Cultus  nach  seinen  vereehtedeneit 
Bntwkkelungs/onnen  tind  seinea  ehizelnen  Theilen  Aietorieek 
dargestellt^  mit  zioei  Nachtrdgm  uher  dcu  christliche  Kirchei^ 
jahr  und  iiber  den  christlic/ien  Baustyl,  (Christian  Worship: 
a  Historical  Review  of  its  various  Forms,  as  they  were  gradually 
developed,  and  of  its  component  parts ;  with  two  Appendices  on 
the  ecclesiastical  year  of  the  Christian  Churchy  and  on  Christian 
Architecture.)     Von  Dr.  PIeinrich  Alt.     Berlin,  1843. 

2.  T/ieorie  des  Kultiis  der  evangelischen  Kirche.  (Theory  of  the 
Worship  of  the  Evangelic  Church.)  Von  Dr.  Th.  Kliefoth, 
Prediger  zu  Ludicigslust  in  Mecklenburg  Schtmrin.  Parchim 
und  Ludwigslust,  181:4. 

3.  Der  evangelisch-christllche  Gemeindegottesdienst  aus  der  Schri/i 
entwickelt.  (Scriptural  Exposition  of  an  Evangelic-Christian 
Form  of  Congregational  Worship.)  Von  J,  P.  C.  Brockkr, 
Ilaupfpagtor  und  Confessionarim  des  adeligen  Frdvieinstifls  zu 
Uetersen,     Hamburg  und  Gotha,  1843. 

4.  Versuch  einer  Liturqik  vom  Stafidpunkte  der  Reformirtm 
Kirche.  (Liturgical  Science  according  to  the  views  of  the  Ee- 
formed  Church ;  an  Essay.)  Von  A.  Ebrard,  M.  V.  D.  Dr. 
Ph.  Lie.  und  Prtvatdocent  der  Theologie  und  Bepetent  zu  Er^ 
langen,    Frankfurt  am  Main,  1843. 

While  the  world  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  common  observer 
nothing  but  a  scene  of  perpetual  strife  and  confusion,  in  which  the 
good  may  well  despair  of  seeing  the  cause  of  truth  and  holiness 
successful,  and  the  evil  have  too  much  apparent  reason  to  triumph, 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Christian  philosopher  to  contem- 
plate the  steady  progress  of  high  and  holy  principles  through  the 
ver}'  agitation  which  seems  to  threaten  their  final  extinction. 
He,  and  he  alone,  is  able  to  discern  amidst  the  various  and  num- 
berless manifestations  of  human  weakness,  bv  which  the  world 
is  confounded,  and  the  Church  distracted,  that  strength  of  God 
which  is  perfected  in  them ;  and  recognizes  underneath  the  con- 
flicts in  which  the  Church  is  engaged,  and  the  miscarriages  to 
which  she  is  subject,  that  one  unclianging  puqiose  of  God  which 
underlies  them  all,  and  to  the  working  out  of  which  all  human 
events  are,  by  His  sovereign  wisdom  and  power,  made  subservient. 
It  is  only  by  this  higher  view  of  life  that  we  are  enabled  to  see 
hannony  and  unity  of  design  in  the  history  of  past  ages,  not- 
withstanding the  revolutions  by  which  they  were  convulsed ;  nor 
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can  we,  without  this  higher  view,  appreciate  the  nature  of  those 
often  violent  actions  and  reactions  which  take  place  in  our  own 
time,  or  determine  upon  a  steady  and  satisfactorv  course  of  con- 
duct for  ourselves,  amidst  the  perplexity  of  contramctory  influences 
which  surround  us  on  every  side.  In  this  higher  view  of  life  is 
involved  the  art  and  mystery  of  reading  the  signs  of  the  times 
aright,  reading  them,  both  for  guidance,  and  for  consolation  under 
the  manifold  troubles  and  discouragements  of  our  Christian  course. 
Of  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  the  agitated  and  divided 
state  of  our  Church  at  this  moment  affords  a  striking  illustration. 
Looking  at  the  matter  simply  as  it  affects  the  surface  of  religious 
life  amongst  us,  nothing  can  be  more  distressing  than  to  see  men 
earnestly,  and  more  than  earnestly,  contending,  not  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  but  for  the  colour  of  a  vestment ;  to 
find  forms  of  prayer  which  breathe  a  spirit  of  peace  and  godly 
concord,  turned  into  occasions  of  railing,  in  a  spirit  of  angry  ex- 
citement and  of  reckless  opposition ;  to  see  the  energies  of  the 
Church,  the  sympathy  of  her  members  with  one  another,  which, 
humanly  speaking,  constitutes  her  strength,  frittered  away  in  the 
discussion  of  unimportant  and  sometimes  even  frivolous  ques- 
tions, and  that  at  a  time  when  a  work  lies  undone  before  her,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  which,  from  its  magnitude  and  importance, 
it  would  require  the  utmost  exertion  of  her  heaven-born  powers, 
and  the  closest  union  of  all  her  members,  to  accomplish.  Yet 
truly  deplorable  as  this  state  of  things  undoubtedly  is,  and  greatly 
to  be  deprecated  as  is  every  word  or  act  which  may  tend  to  fan 
the  flame  or  even  to  keep  it  alive,  we  shall  pause  before  we  de- 
signate it  as  a  state  of  unmixed  evil,  if  we  will  but  give  ourselves 
time  to  reflect  on  the  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects  by  which 
it  has  been  brought  about.  Whatever  adventitious  circumstances 
may  have  affected  the  movement  which  has  taken  place  in  our 
Church,  towards  a  return  to  the  ancient  and  truly  catholic  order 
of  her  services,  whatever  errors  may  have  been  committed  on  the 
one  side,  whatever  prejudices  excited  on  the  other,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  greater  earnestness  of  spirit,  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  invisible  realities  of  Christian  worship,  has  been  the  main 
power  by  which  men's  minds  were  set  in  motion  in  this  particular 
direction.  The  fact  had  forced  itself  upon  them,  that  there  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  in  the  public  worship  of  God  something  more 
than  a  mere  passive  reception  of  the  instruction  of  righteousness, 
a  mere  tacit  concurrence  in  certain  decent  forms  of  prayer,  with 
an  occasional  attendance  upon  a  more  solemn  ordinance ;  it  had 
come  to  be  felt  simultaneously  by  vast  numbers  of  our  worship- 

f)er8,  that  the  public  worship  of  God  is  a  realizing,  as  far  as  the 
imits  of  our  present  capacity  and  condition  will  permit,  of  our 
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life  in  God  and  with  God;  that  its  essence  is  adoration,  the 
Church  on  earth  mingling  her  humble  strains  with  the  Hallelujahs 
of  the  Church  in  heaven,  for  the  praise  and  glory  of  Him  in 
whose  unseen  but  real  presence  his  people  stand  when  they  are 
congregated  in  his  house.  And  therefore,  because  laenfeU  more 
deeply  and  more  really  what  it  was  to  worship  God  in  his  holy 
temple,  tliey  thought  more  about  that  worship ;  they  pondered  in 
their  minds  the  various  forms  and  words  in  which  the  Church 
gives  expression  to  the  spirit  of  adoration  which  dwells  within 
her;  they  saw  beauties  and  great  depths  of  meaning  where 
before  they  had  seen  nothing  but  a  decent  reverent  phraseology; 
they  studied,  and  learned  to  comprehend,  our  liturgic  system,  in 
its  integrity  and  inward  consistency ;  and  thus  matters  which  to 
the  less  initiated  appear  of  small  account  and  even  trifling, 
came  to  be  precious  in  their  eyes,  just  as  we  often  set  a  very  high 
value  upon  an  object  intrinsically  the  most  valueless,  because  of 
the  affection  we  bear  to  some  beloved  person  with  whom  it  is  as- 
sociated. That  under  shelter  of  this  legitimate  and  holy  feeling, 
affectation,  pedantry,  yea,  if  it  must  be  said,  even  foppery,  may 
sometimes  have  crept  into  the  sanctuar}',  is  what  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  deny ;  all  that  we  contend  for  is,  that  it  is  foolish,  because 
of  the  noxious  character  of  such  parasitical  plants,  to  endeavour 
to  root  up  the  healthy  tree,  richly  laden  with  sweet  and  pleasant 
fruit,  on  which  they  have  contrived  to  establish  themselves. 
However  distressing,  and  in  some  respects  detrimental,  snch 
excrescences  on  the  Church"'s  life  may  be,  they  ought  not  to 
blind  us  to  the  unspeakable  good  which  has  already  resulted,  and, 
we  may  hope,  still  will  result,  from  the  internal  up-growth  of 
sounder  principles  and  holier  feelings,  and  the  new,  the  far  better 
and  higher  tone  which  has  thereby  been  imparted  to  the  public 
services  of  our  Church.  Besides,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  would 
greatly  tend  to  calm  the  agitation  which  has  been  created,  and 
to  allay  the  fears  and  suspicions  which  have  been  excited,  if  men 
would  but  be  persuaded,  that  the  movement  in  question  is  not  the 
work  of  a  small  knot  of  men,  who,  having  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  it,  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  beyond  the  limits  of 
Christian  discretion  and  of  theological  soundness;  but  that  it 
proceeds  in  the  great  body  of  our  Church  from  a  higher  and 
more  internal  impulse  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  man  or 
body  of  men  to  impart.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that  to 
attribute  to  a  few  men,  themselves  the  offspring  of  the  age  which 
brought  them  forth,  the  mighty  stirring  of  the  waters  which  we 
have  witnessed  during  these  last  ten  years,  is  about  as  sage  as  to 
attribute  the  mighty  heavings  of  the  overflowing  tide  to  the 
reflux  of  the  weaves  which  break  upon  the  shore. 
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This  view  of  the  liturgical  excitement  now  prevailing  in  our 
Church,  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  although 
manifesting  itself  in  another  form,  a  similar  stirring  up  of  the 
religious  mind  has  taken  place  elsewhere,  and  altogether  inde- 
pendently of  the  influences  to  which  that  excitement  is  generally 
attributed  among  ourselves.  It  is  certainly  remarkable,  that 
wherever  of  late  years  there  has  been  any  religious  life  stirring  at 
all,  in  the  Church  or  out  of  her,  the  order  of  divine  worship 
has  become  a  matter  of  discussion  and  general  interest.  It  is 
well  known,  e.  g,  that  the  Methodist  body,  the  only  really  active 
and  compact  body  of  Protestant  Dissenters  now  extant  in  this 
country,  has  been  deeply  engaged  with  questions  of  Church-order 
and  Church-formularies,  and  has  re-organized  itself  recently  in 
close  imitation  of  the  Church,  adopting  to  a  great  extent  even 
her  ordination  services.  In  another  sect,  which  being  of  recent 
origin  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  the  so-called  Irving- 
ites,  one  of  the  leading  ideas  is  that  of  re-instating  the  order  and 
worship  of  the  Church  upon  what  is  imagined  to  be  the  primi- 
tive model. 

Taking  a  wider  range,  we  shall  find  the  Roman  Church 
putting  forth  her  power  and  influence  for  the  purpose  of  extruding 
from  the  churches  of  her  communion  those  national  diversities  of 
worship,  which  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  time,  and 
establishing,  by  the  universal  use  of  her  own  formularies,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  uniformity  of  rites  of  which  Bomish  controversialists 
are  wont  to  boast,  but  which  in  reality  exists  in  her  theoiy  only, 
and  not  in  her  practice.  Both  in  Germany  and  in  France 
much  discussion  has  taken  place  on  this  subject,  to  which 
we  hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  turn  our  attention.  But  the 
most  striking  proof  which  could  possibly  be  given,  that  there 
is  a  simultaneous  movement  towards  Uturgical  perfection  taking 
place  in  every  part  of  Christendom,  where  the  religious  sense 
of  the  people  has  been  in  any  measure  awakened,  is  the  attempt 
in  which,  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  upwards,  Protestant 
Germany  has  been  engaged,  to  remodel  and  reconstitute  itself 
on  a  sound  liturgical  foundation.  Not  that  that  attempt  has 
as  yet  answered  the  expectations  of  those  who  took  the  lead  in 
making  it,  or  that  any  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  subject 
is  at  present  likely  to  be  efiected.  Still  we  cannot  but  consider 
it  as  a  mighty  sign  of  these  stirring  times,  that  in  the  very  hot- 
bed of  rationalism,  where  every  positive  and  historical  element 
of  Christianity  appeared  to  have  become  irretrievably  obsolete, 
where  religion  had  resolved  itself  into  a  va^e  demi-philosophical 
sentiment,  where  the  assembhes  for  religious  worship  had  de- 
generated into  audiences  greedy  of  novSty  and  of  knowledge 
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falsely  so  called,  where  the  house  of  prayer  had  become  assimilated 
to  the  lecture-room — ^it  is,  we  say,  a  mighty  sign  of  these  etirriiig 
times,  that  in  tliat  part  of  nominal  Christendom — and  little 
more  than  nominal  it  had  become — there  should  be  an  uni- 
versal impulse  felt  towards  the  development  of  a  practical, 
sanctifying  Church-life,  and  that  the  means  devised  for  attaining 
this  purpose  should  have  been,  not  in  one  place  or  in  another, 
but  throughout  that  politically  and  religiously  divided  people, 
a  variety  of  attempts  to  return  to  ancient  liturgical  forms,  and 
to  work  out,  if  possible,  a  national,  and,  according  to  their  under- 
standing of  it,  a  Catholic  liturg}\ 

The  condition  to  which  the  religious  life  of  Germany  had 
sunk  down  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  this  new 
impulse  of  life,  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Alt^  who,  after  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  liturgical 
arrangements  in  Protestant  Gonnany,  from  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  thus  continues  : — 

"  Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  illumination,  and  with  it  the  lust  of 
novelty,  had  found  entrance  into  Germany,  and  from  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  continued  to  gain  more  and  more  adherents ;  the  com- 
j)laints  against  the  ancient  liturgies  then  in  use  became  louder  and 
louder.  Their  antiquated  form  of  expression,  it  was  said,  and  the 
nature  of  their  contents,  in  which  the  obsolete  dogmatical  prejudices 
of  by-gone  times  were  stereotyped,  rendered  them  altogether  unsuitable 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  more  enlightened  age ;  and  with  increadng 
zeal,  attempts  upon  attempts  were  made  to  meet,  in  this  respect  alto* 
the  supposed  demands  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  of  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  civilization. 

*'  In  some  places,  indeed,  one  or  other  of  the  old  Lutheran  liturgies  was 
still  in  use,  and  the  people,  being  attached  to  it  by  long  custom,  were 
unwilling  to  part  with  it :  all  that  could  be  done,  therefore,  was  to 
introduce  here  and  there  a  few  alterations  in  the  forms  of  prayer;  bat 
in  other  places  where  a  part,  at  leaat,  of  the  congregation  was  so  for 
'  educated  and  enlightened,'  as  to  consider  the  accustomed  form  of  wor- 
ship too  old-fashioned,  and  both  in  manner  and  in  matter  unsuited 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  work  of  elimination  proceeded  with  far 
greater  facility.  The  freest  scope,  however,  was  afforded  to  the 
spirit  of  illumination,  prevalent  among  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy, 
in  those  places  in  which  public  worship  was  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  the  Reformed  Church  ;  as  here  the  congregation  was 
not  allowed  either  to  sing,  or  to  hear  read,  aught  but  what  the  preacher 
himself  had  selected  or  drawn  up.  Who  was  to  prevent  it,  if,  for 
instance,  at  Easter,  after  the  conclusion  of  a  chilling  morning  hymn,  the 
preacher  chose  to  read  at  the  altar  a  prayer  of  his  own  compositioD, 
in  which  he  took  occasion  to  set  it  forth  as  one  of  the  chief  benefits 
of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  delivered  men  from  error  and  super- 
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stition ;  and,  having  thereupon  directed  the  congregation  to  sing  an  hymn 
on  the  dread  of  apparitions^  proceeded  in  his  sermon  to  make  the  fear 
of  the  women  at  the  sight  of  the  young  man  in  white  apparel,  sitting 
in  the  tomh  of  Jesus,  the  foundation  of  an  elaborate  discourse  on  the 
folly  of  being  afraid  of  ghosts  ?  The  very  Lord's  Prayer  was  fre- 
quently not  heard  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  but  in  the  poetic 
manner  of  the  preacher,  as  the  numerous  rhymed  and  rhymeless  para- 
phrases of  it  testify  ;  nay,  some  one  had  even  skill  enough  to  work  up 
the  blessing  into  a  neat  distich. 

"When  public  worship  thus  afforded  to  the  congregation  nothing 
better  than  tasteless  Church  hymns,  dry  forms  of  prayer,  and  dull 
sermons,  which  often  consisted  in  long-winded  pratings  on  matters 
of  daily  life,  civil  and  domestic,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  Churches 
were  left  empty.  Those  who  had  any  Christian  feeling  left,  absented 
themselves,  because  the  Church  did  not  satisfy  their  desire  for 
Christian  edification  ;  and  the  worldly-minded  stayed  away,  because 
of  edification  in  God's  Church  they  had  neither  need  nor  knowledge. 

"  To  this  knowledge  they  were,  however,  soon  to  be  brought !  The 
gigantic  struggle  against  the  scourge  of  God,  raised  up  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  that  generation,  called  forth  a  firm  reliance  on  God  ;  and  hearts 
bowed  down  low  by  heavy  calamities,  had  more  than  ever  need  of 
divine  consolation.  At  last  the  fell  tyrant  was  conquered,  and  the  less 
ground  there  had  been  to  hope  for  victory,  the  more  did  that  victory  neces- 
sarily appear  as  an  evident  gift  of  grace  from  the  hands  of  a  merciful 
God.  Hence  an  ardent  desire  arose  to  sink  down  in  adoration  before 
the  Almighty,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  fervent  thanksgivings  to  his 
holy  name.  The  religious  feelings  so  excited  could  obviously  not  find 
satisfaction  in  the  existing  formularies  of  Protestant  worship,  which  had 
become  more  and  more  jejune.  Hence  there  was  a  ready  echo  in  the 
souls  of  those  who  by  the  abrogation  of  the  ancient  liturgies  had  been 
wholly  cut  off  from  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation, — a  spirit  so  mighty  in 
the  faith,  when,  in  a  royal  manifesto,  of  Sept.  14th,  1814,  it  was  said : 

*'  *  It  has  long  and  very  generally  been  felt  in  the  Prussian  dominions, 
that  the  formularies  of  worship  in  most  of  the  Protestant  Churches  are 

*  Dr.  Alt  gives  in  a  note  the  following  specimen  of  an  anti-demonological  Easter 
hymn,  the  essential  prose  of  which  it  would  be  truly  a  pity  to  destroy  by  attempting 
any  but  a  most  literal  translation. 

O  God !  thy  dead  they  are  at  rest, 
The  corpse  is  cover'd  in  with  earth  ; 
Their  spirit's  in  eternity, 
Where  nothing  earthly  him  distracts. 

Back  to  the  earth  he  ne'er  returns, 
With  thee  he  to  his  duty  lives; 
His  body  in  the  grave  enclosed 
Is  to  corruption  handed  o*er. 

How  should  it  e'er  imagined  be, 

That  thou  should'st  cause  the  dead  to  walk 

For  torment  and  affVight  of  those 

Who  on  the  earth  still  pilgrims  are  ! 

And  so  on  through  a  number  of  stanxas ! 
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wanting  in  that  edification  and  solemnity,  by  which  the  heart  might  be 
awakened  and  mightily  stirred,  and  the  mind  disposed  and  lifted  up  to 
religious  feelings  and  godly  thoughts.  Symbols  of  faith  are  rarely 
met  with  ;  and  those  which  are  found,  are  frequently  unmeaning,  or 
have  been  deprived  of  part  of  their  significance.  The  sermon  which,  how- 
ever important,  serves  after  all  only  to  teach  and  to  exhort  men  to 
worship  God,  is  regarded  as  the  most  essential  part  of  the  service ;  the 
litui|pes  are  so  incomplete,  as  well  as  so  incoherent  and  imperfect,  that 
much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  minister ;  and  uniformity 
of  ecclesiastical  customs,  one  of  the  principal  conditions  on  which  their 
beneficial  effect  depends,  is  almost  entirely  lost.  These  defects  have 
become  more  evident  in  these  last  times,  when  the  mighty  events  which 
have  taken  place,  the  calamities,  the  struggles,  and  the  victories  of  our 
father-land,  have  kindled  anew  in  the  people  a  sense  of  religion*  and 
caused  them  to  feel  deeply  and  strongly  the  need  of  formularies  which 
might  fully  and  fitly  embody  and  set  forth  the  sentiments  by  which 
they  are  animated.' " 

This  newly  kindled  sense  of  religion,  however, — ^the  blessing 
which  the  rod  of  afHiction,  long  laid  over  their  land,  brought  to  the 
German  people, — \f2^  not  the  only  cause  which  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new,  as  opposed  to  modem,  Liturgies.  Ever  since  the 
disputes  on  the  eucharistic  presence,  and  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation, had  caused  a  breach  in  the  camp  of  the  Reformation,  at- 
tempts and  proposals  had  from  time  to  time  been  made',  to  bring 
the  two  parties  to  an  agreement  in  doctrine,  and  an  unity  of  wor- 
ship. Hitherto  all  these  attempts  had  proved  equally  abortive 
with  the  first  of  them  all, — the  conference  held  at  &larburg  in 
lo29,  between  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Justus  Jonas  on  one 
side,  and  Zwingli,  CEcolampadius,  Buccr,  and  other  divines  of  the 
Reformed  school  on  the  other '.  Mutu£d  toleration  was  all  that 
could  be  obtained,  and  finally  was  obtained  at  the  general  religions 

!acification  of  Germany,  at  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 
iut  toleration  is  not  union;    the   latter,   therefore,  remained 

'  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  was  the  attempt  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  by  Frederic  f.,  king  of  Prussia.  With  a  view  to  obviate  the  jealousy 
by  which  every  other  plan  of  comprehension  was  regarded  by  both  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Reformed,  he  proposed  that  both  parties  should  unite  in  adopting  the  Liturgy  and 
Articles  of  the  English  Church.  The  project  however  proved  unsuccessful.  For  the 
particulars  of  this  transaction,  to  which  recent  circumstances  have  given  a  fresh  im- 
portance, we  refer  our  readers  to  a  publication,  entitled,  "  Relation  des  mesures  qmi 
furent  prises  dans  Us  annirs  1711)1712,  rtl7l3,  pour  inlroduire  la  Liturgie  /inglictme 
dans  le  royaume  de  Pruue  ft  dans  Vileclorat  de  Hanovre.  Londres,  1747."  We 
believe  there  is  an  earlier  edition  of  these  papers  of  the  year  1716',  likewise  published 
in  London. 

'  All  that  could  be  obtained  was  a  truce  from  the  unseemly  style  of  invective  In 
which  the  controversy  was  generally  carried  on  in  the  writings  of  both  parties. 
**  Dedimus"  Ba\i  Luther  in  a  letter  to  John  Agricola,  **manus  pacts  et  caritatit,  ut 
interim  quiescant  aspera  seripta  et  verba,  et  quisqne  suam  sententiam  doceat,  abtqme 
inveetiva,  srd  non  absque  drfinsione  et  eoHfutaJlione"  How  ill  even  this  truce  was  keptj 
the  subsequent  controversies  between  the  parties  sufficiently  evince. 
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still  to  be  effected ;  and  to  devise  the  means  of  effecting  it,  was  a 
fruitful  theme,  on  which  the  pens  of  the  German  divines  exercised 
themselves.  They  were  divided  on  this  subject  into  two  princi- 
pal schools :  the  liberal,  to  which  most  of  the  Reformed  divines,  and 
all  the  rationalists  among  the  Lutherans,  attached  themselves; 
and  the  orthodox,  which  consisted  exclusively  of  Lutherans  who 
had  remained  staunch  to  the  symbolical  writings  of  their  Church, 
and  especially  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  consubstantiation. 
Accordmg  to  the  former,  nothing  was  easier  than  a  comprehension 
of  the  two  great  bodies  into  which  Protestant  Germany  was 
divided,  and  of  all  the  shades  of  opinion  which  each  of  them  con- 
tained within  itself.  All  that  was  required  for  this  purpose,  was 
for  each  party  to  surrender  as  non-essential  its  own  aistinctive 
doctrines,  and  to  insist  only  on  those  points  of  Christian  truth  in 
which  all  were  agreed.  These  points,  however,  it  was  found  were 
exceedingly  few ;  even  the  doctrines  of  justification  by  faith  in 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  and  divine  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture,  were  by  some  numbered  among  the  shackles,  by 
which  a  bigoted  orthodoxy  had  circumscribed  the  freedom  of 
Christian  belief  and  of  theological  inquiry ;  and  it  soon  became 
manifest  that  such  a  compromise  (for  union  it  deserved  not  to  be 
called)  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  every  positive  element  of  the 
Christian  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  orthodox  Lutheran 
party  maintained,  that  their  Church  alone  had  preserved  the  sys- 
tem of  doctrine,  and  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  established  at 
the  Reformation ;  that  the  denial  of  some  of  the  most  vital  points 
of  their  faith,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the 
holy  eucharist,  on  the  part  of  the  Beformed,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  unite  with  them ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  indefinite  character 
of  their  teaching,  and  the  looseness  of  their  congregational  ar- 
rangements, rendered  them  wholly  unfit  to  become  the  gathering 
point  of  ecclesiastical  union.  And  therefore  it  was  argued  by 
the  divines  of  this  school,  that  the  only  sound  and  Christian  plan 
of  union,  was  for  the  Reformed  to  abandon  their  unstable  position, 
and  to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  that 
which  alone  was  entitled  to  hold  itself  forth  as  the  National  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Germany  \  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
this  view  found  little  acceptance  with  the  Reformed  and  the  ration- 
alistic parties,  who  charged  the  Lutheran  divines  with  intolerable 
presumption.  When  the  Roman  Catholic  divines,  it  was  said, 
adopted  such  a  tone,  it  was  intelligible  and  consistent ;  they  had 

*  This  view  is  advocated  with  great  ability  in  "  Rudelbach's  ReformmlioH,  Luther- 
thum  und  Union"  Leipzig,  1839;  and  an  interesting,  well-reasoned  article  on  the 
subject,  entitled,  "  Unions-bedenken"  by  Catenhusen,  is  contained  in  the  first  quarterly 
number  for  the  year  1844,  of  **  Rudelbach  und  Guerike't  ZeiUchri/t  fiir  die  gesamnUg 
Lutherische  Theologie  und  Kirche,**  the  acknowledged  organ  of  the  old  Lutheran 
party. 
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at  least  the  tradition  of  many  ages  on  their  side,  and  acted  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  principles  of  their  Church,  by  treating 
all  beyond  her  pale  as  heretics  to  be  reclaimed ;  but  for  the 
Lutheran  Church,  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  the  personal 
opinions  and  influence  of  Luther,  and  whose  principles  myolved 
the  recognition  of  other  Christian  communions  besides  her  own, 
to  put  forth  such  exclusive  hierarchical  claims,  was  not  to  be 
endured. 

In  the  midst  of  this  division  of  opinions,  which  discussion  only 
tended  to  Increase,  and  thereby  to  render  the  union  scheme  more 
and  more  hopeless,  royal  authority  interposed,  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  religious  enthusiasm  created  by  the  centenary  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  year  1817,  enjoined  throughout  the  PrussiaQ 
dominions  the  celebration  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  with  common 
bread,  (instead  of  the  wafers  in  use  in  the  Lutheran  Church,) 
with  no  other  form  of  words  at  the  consecration  and  distribution 
of  the  elements,  than  the  simple  recital  of  the  words  of  insti- 
tution. This  arrangement,  while  it  left  both  parties  at  liberty  to 
put  what  construction  they  pleased  upon  the  form  of  words  in 
which  the  holy  communion  was  administered,  necessarily  pre- 
cluded all  authoritative  teaching  on  the  nature  of  that  com- 
munion ;  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  ministers  of  either  persuasion 
to  deliver  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  a  comprehensive  and 
pointed  manner  from  pulpits,  the  tenure  of  which  depended  on  an 
acknowledgment,  that  the  assertion  of  the  consubstantial  presence 
of  Chrisfs  body  and  blood  in  the  sacrament,  and  the  denial  of 
any  real  presence  whatever,  were  equally  entitled  to  respect,  as 
theological  opinions  which  might  be  indifferently  held  in  the 
United  Evangelic  Church.  It  is,  therefore,  no  small  proof  of  the 
laxity  of  doctrine  which  at  that  period  prevailed  among  the  divines 
of  Germany,  that  the  royal  ordinance  met  with  very  general 
obedience.  Thus,  whatever  we  may  think  of  such  a  proceeding 
in  matters  of  faith,  the  Gordian  knot,  which  learned  divines  had 
vainly  attempted  to  untie  in  solemn  conferences',  was  cut  d§ 
facto  by  the  sword  of  the  temporal  power.  The  example  of 
Prussia  soon  spread  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  In  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau  the  union  was  efiected  simultaneously  with  Prussia.  Rhe- 
nish Bavaria  followed  in  1819,  the  principality  of  Anhalt  in  1820, 

*  The  most  remarkable  of  these  conferences,  afler  the  Marburg  conference  befbrs 
alluded  to,  which  was  held  in  1529i  are  the  conference  at  Montbeliard,  between  Jae. 
Andrcae  and  Th.  Beza,  in  1586 ;  the  conference  at  Leipzig,  between  the  Lutheram, 
Hoc,  Leyser,  and  Hopfner^  and  the  Reformed  divines  Bergius,  Crocius,  and  Neuberger, 
in  1631 ;  another  conference  held  at  Cassel  in  1661 ;  the  conference  at  Berlin,  between 
the  Lutherans,  Liitken  and  Winkler,  and  the  Heformed  divines,  Strimesius  and 
Jablonsky,  in  l^(ll3,  A  further  attempt  to  induce  an  union  between  the  two  paitSei 
was  made  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  the  years  1719  and  1722,  in  which  two 
Lutheran  divines  of  Tiibingen,  Klerom  and  Pfaff,  took  a  leading  part ;  but  this  alao  feU 
to  the  ground. 
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the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  in  1821,  Hesse-Cassel  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  in  1822,  Saxe  Weimar  and  Hildburghausen  in  1826, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  in  1827. 

A  necessflfry  consequence  of  this  amalgamation  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  congregations  was  the  want  of  a  uniform  liturgy, 
which  should,  on  the  one  hand,  shut  out  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Lutheran  service  to  which  the  views  of  the  Reformed  party  were 
opposed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  put  a  stop  to  the  vague- 
ness and  license  with  which  divine  service  was  wont  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  Churches  of  the  last-named  communion.  In  the 
endeavour  to  meet  this  want,  Prussia  again  took  the  lead,  by  the 
publication  in  the  year  1821  of  a  new  liturgy,  or  Kirchen-Agende^ 
which  was  republished  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  form  in  1822, 
and  in  1829  came  into  general  use  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Numerous  drafts  of  liturgies  were  afterwards  published  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Germany,  some  by  public  authority,  and  some  by 
private  individuals,  and  the  whole  subject  of  liturgical  forms 
was  thus  thrown  open  for  discussion. 

Considering  the  speculative  turn  of  mind  of  the  Germans,  and 
the  cacoethes  scrihendi  which  is  endemic  among  them,  it  is  no 
more  than  under  such  circumstances  might  be  expected,  that 
their  literature  was  inundated  with  liturgical  treatises,  in  which, 
from  various  points  of  view,  historical,  theological,  ecclesiastical, 
&c.  &c.,  the  subject  is  treated  in  what  they  term  a  scientific 
manner  {wissenschaftlich)^  while  at  the  same  time  the  practical 
settlement  of  the  question  has  made  but  little  progress  during 
the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  evangelic  union.     As  one  of  themselves  says : 

"  It  is  an  old  fault  of  us  Germans,  that  in  execution  we  are  constantly 
so  very  far  in  the  rear  of  our  theories.  There  is  no  department  of  life 
in  which,  m  thesis  we  have  not  made  the  most  astonishing  progress ; 
but  if  we  look  more  closely  for  the  fruits  of  this  our  proficiency,  we 
shall  find  that,  inpraort,  we  have,  in  spite  of  our  ably  developed  theories, 
during  a  proportionably  long  period  of  time,  scarcely  advanced  a  single 
step.  In  life  and  practice  we  drag  along  with  sluggish  pace,  while  in 
theory  we  march  forward  in  double-quick  time.  This  is  more  parti- 
cularly true  of  our  Church  life ;  for  a  long  time  past  it  is  all  but  un- 
animously agreed,  that  the  character  of  our  worship,  as  it  has  grown  up 
during  the  unbelieving  rationalistic  period,  cannot  satisfy  our  newly 
awakened  evangelism ;  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  present  hope  of 
any  thorough-going,  practical  improvement  •/' 

We  have  selected  from  among  the  countless  works  on  liturgical 
questions  which  have  lately  issued  from  the  German  press,  a  few 
which,  as  they  have  attracted  considerable  notice  in  Germany 

'  Extract  from  an  article  on  the  newly  publUhed  Church  hymn-books  (Gesang- 
bucher),  in  number  IV.  of  the  «  Kircbliche  Vierteljabrschrift,"  for  1844. 
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itself,  appeared  to  us  best  suited  to  give  to  ao  English  reader 
a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  handled  in 
that  country.  The  first  of  them,  the  book  of  Dr.  Alt  %  is  a 
book  of  considerable  pretension,  and  far  from  equal  in  its  execu- 
tion to  the  promise  recorded  on  its  title-page,  it  is  intended  bj 
its  author  to  serve  as  a  popular  introduction  to  the  knowle^e 
of  liturgical  matters  among  his  countrymen,  with  a  view,  as  be 
intimates  in  his  preface,  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  frequently 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  hearty  reception  of  the  liturgies  recentiy 
compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Gennan  Protestant  Churches.  For 
this  purpose  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  may  not  prove  a 
very  useful  work,  and  we  heartily  wish  it  success ;  at  the  same 
time  tiiat  we  cannot  but  regret  the  want  of  a  proper  arrange- 
ment in  its  general  outline,  and  the  frequent  want  of  accuracy 
in  its  details. 

As  regards  its  arrangement,  we  desiderate  in  the  first  plaee 
what  the  title  led  us  to  expect, — an  historical  sketch  of  the  rm 
litargica^  which  would  have  been  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
fragmentary  historical  minutiae  inserted  under  the  different 
heads.  In  the  next  place,  it  appears  to  us  that  a  treatise  on 
Christian  worship  generally,  should  have  comprehended  all  the 
different  litur&^cal  acts,  whereas  tiie  present  volume  only  treats 
of  the  ordinary  Sunday  service.  Even  the  Sacrament  of  ^iptism 
is  wholly  omitted,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  comes 
in  only  incidentally,  as  it  may  form  part  of  the  service  on  Sunday 
morning.  The  way  in  w^hich  the  subject  is  laid  out,  is,  we 
must  confess,  simple  enough ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  that  which 
we  sliould  have  supposed  would  have  suggested  itself  to  any  man 
proposing  to  write  an  account  of  tlie  historical  development  of 
Cliristian  worship.  The  principle  on  which  Dr.  Alt  proceeds, 
is  tliat  of  accompanying  the  Christian  worshipper  to  church  on 
a  Sundav  morning,  and  making  each  thing  he  does,  or  sees,  or 
heai-s,  the  subject  of  a  separate  disquisition.  But  our  readers 
sliall  judge  for  themselves,  from  the  following  al)stract  of  the 
contents  of  the  volume :  It  opens  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  wliich  he  pursues 
down  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  its  observance  as  a  day 
of  rest  became  a  matter  of  civil  enactment ;  after  this  the 
Sunday  is  considered,  in  two  separate  sections,  as  a  day  of  rest, 
and  as  a  day  of  sanctification.     Considering  it  as  a  day  of  rest, 

'  Dr.  Alt  docs  not  on  the  title-page,  or  any  where  in  the  volume,  give  any  clue  to 
hiji  identity:  an  omission  of  which  a  German  reviewer  in  the  Allgemeine  Kirckenzeit- 
ung  cumplains,  and  at  the  samfe  time  nialiciousiy  observes,  that  whoever  he  may  bCt 
no  one  will  misuke  him  for  the  well-known  Dr.  Alt,  chief  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Hamburgh.  Our  author  is,  we  find,  a  Prussian  Caudidat  der  Theologie,  that  is  to  say, 
a  young  student  of  divinity,  who,  having  passed  his  examinations,  is  waiting  for  ordina- 
tion to  some  cure,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  has  licence  to  preach. 
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Dr.  Alt  commences  with  the  law  of  the  sabbath  given  by  Moses, 
and  descends,  by  a  few  steps  of  very  unequal  length,  to  the 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Berlin  Association  for  the  better 
ol^ervance  of  the  Loras  day.  Considering  it  as  a  day  of  sancti- 
fication,  he  conducts  his  readers  from  the  sacrifices  of  the  Temple- 
service  to  the  practice  of  pubUc  catechizing  enjoined  by  Luther, 
and  recently  revived  in  some  of  the  German  Churches'.  Our 
author  having  thus  informed  his  readers  what  is  the  meaning  of 
Sunday,  lets  them  hear  the  Church-bells  in  the  fourth  section, 
which  opens  with  the  trumpets  of  the  Jews,  and  closes  with  the 
weathercock  on  the  top  of  the  steeple.  He  then  in  due  course 
takes  them  to  Church,  which  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  saying 
a  good  word  by  the  way  in  favour  of  sundry  schismatics  who  stay 
away  from  Church  altogether.  In  the  sixth  section,  which  treats 
of  the  mode  of  entering  God'^s  house,  the  following  customs  are 
discussed :  bowing  the  head ;  folding  the  hands ;  praying  with  the 
hat  before  the  face,  with  a  digression  on  skullcaps  and  periwigs ; 
repetition  of  the  Lord'^s  prayer ;  sprinkling  with  holy  water ;  and 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  reader  is  now  fairly  inside 
the  Church,  and  gets  leave  to  look  about  him ;  he  is  told  of  the 
difference  of  the  internal  arrangement  of  Churches  in  different 
Christian  communions,  and  in  different  ages ;  and  his  attention  is 
then  directed  to  the  pews  and  sittings,  to  the  pulpit,  and  to  the 
pulpit-desk,  which  gives  the  author  occasion  to  speak  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  of  original  and  borrowed  sermons,  of  extemporaneous 
and  memoriter  preaching,  and  of  the  English  practice  of  reading 
the  sermon.  From  the  pulpit-desk  Dr.  Alt  turns  to  the  hour- 
glass, in  connexion  with  which  it  is  refreshing  to  find  that  the 
interminable  length  of  the  sermons  in  the  German  Churches  is 
not  chargeable  upon  the  great  German  Reformer,  who  on  the 
contrary,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
preacher,  has  this,  "  Sixthly,  he  must  know  when  to  leave  off.'' 
The  author  next  comes  to  the  altar,  with  its  Lutheran  furniture 
of  crucifix  and  candlesticks;  to  the  side  altars,  the  origin  of 
which  he  traces  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs :  thence  he  goes  on 

*  "  On  Sunday  afternoon/'  says  Dr.  Alt,  *'the  sermon  is  in  many  churches  followed 
by  catechetical  instruction  of  the  children ;  in  others,  catechizing  ukes  the  place  of 
the  sermon:  and  it  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness,  that  latterly  this  much-neglected  part 
of  the  instruction  of  youth  has  again  become  the  object  of  great  care  and  atten- 
tion. Luther  always  most  strongly  insisted  on  the  duty  of  catechizing,  and  that  saying 
of  his  is  well  known :  '  If  I  had  to  give  directions  in  the  Church,  it  would  be  my 
pleasure,  that  no  one  should  be  made  deacon  or  minister,  unless  he  had  previously 
been  employed  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  in  some  school,  teaching,  besides  the  liberal 
arts,  the  Catechism  with  all  diligence,  and  going  over  it  again  and  again  with  the 
children.'  But  the  zeal  which  Luther  thus  stirred  up,  soon  waxed  cold,  and  the 
public  catechizings  either  reduced  themselves  to  a  mere  rehearsal  of  the  questions  and 
answers  of  the  Catechism,  or  else  a  catechetical  sermon  was  substituted  for  them,  which, 
while  it  gave  less  trouble  to  a  minister  accustomed  to  preaching,  did  for  less  good  than 
a  lively  and  instructive  converiation  with  the  children." 
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to  relics ' ;  to  images ;  to  votive  gifts  and  tablets ;  from  which, 
by  a  rather  sudden  transition,  he  arrives  at  the  knotty  question 
of  clerical  vestments,  and  satisfactorily  establishes  the  antiqidty 
of  the  alb  and  surplice,  while  he  traces  the  black  gown  in  preset 
ing,  not  to  the  Puritans,  who  generally  have  the  credit  of  it,  but 
to  the  Dominican  monks  or  black  friars.  Having  settled  the 
question  of  robing,  our  author  gives  a  touch  at  the  organ,  and, 
by  the  way,  vindicates  the  claim  of  St.  Cecilia  to  be  the  patronesB 
of  Church  music. 

From  this  discussion  of  externals,  which  occupies  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  volume,  Dr.  Alt  proceeds,  in  the  eighth  section,  to 
the  subject  of  worship  itself,  and  of  its  liturgical  arrangement; 
and  after  a  brief  review  of  its  component  parts,  he  considerB 
the  different  modes  of  worship  (confinmg  himself,  however,  to  the 
Sunday)  which  have  prevailed  at  different  times  and  in  diflerent 
Christian  communions,  in  the  following  order:  the  Primitive 
Church,  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church,  the  Roman  Gathdic 
Church,  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  Reformed  Church,  the  En- 
glish Episcopal  Church  * ;  to  which  is  added,  a  brief  histoiy  of 

'  Here  Dr.  Alt  takes  occasion  among  other  curious  information  to  tell  nther  a  good 
story  of  a  relic-vender,  who  announced  to  the  people  from  the  pulpit,  that  be  had  sone 
of  the  hay  on  which  Christ  lay  in  the  manger,  by  him  in  a  box.  Bat  lo  and  behold, 
when  he  opened  the  box,  instead  of  hay  it  contained  coals,  which  the  panon,  who  wat 
no  friend  to  the  relic-trade,  had  slyly  substituted.  But  the  relic-vender,  nothiiig 
abashed,  thus  continued  his  discourse,  **  My  good  friends,  I  have  got  hold  of  the 
wrong  box ;  what  you  see  here,  are  the  coals  on  which  St.  Lawrence  waa  roasted." 

'  We  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  animadvert  upon  this  part  of  Dr. 
Alt's  book,  but  for  his  statement  in  the  preface,  that  **he  has  made  himadf 
acquainted  with  the  worship  of  the  English  episcopal  and  of  the  oriental  Greek 
Churches  by  ocular  inaction.**  It  rather  detracts  from  one's  confidence  in  Dr.  Alt's 
statements,  to  find  him  falling  into  such  inaccuracies  as  the  following.  On  the  Slflt 
day  of  every  month  the  reading  of  daily  psalms  is  said  to  be  omitted.  The  fint 
collect  in  the  Communion  Service  is  mistaken  for  '*  the  collect  of  the  day,*'  an  error 
with  which  we  have  met  elsewhere,  and  which  creates  a  suspicion  that  Dr.  Alt's 
"ocular  inspection"  resolves  itself  into  a  bit  of  plagiarism ;  especially  as  he  carries  on 
the  mistake  by  the  total  omission  of  the  two  remaining  collects,  and  all  the  prayers  of 
the  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  or  the  Litany  substituted  in  their  place;  ton 
according  to  his  account  the  collect,  **  Almighty  God,  unto  whom  all  hearts  be  open, 
&c.,"  the  reading  of  the  Commandments,  and  the  rest  of  the  Communion  Service^ 
follow  immediately  upon  the  suffrages  after  the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  same  suspidoa 
is  again  confirmed  by  his  statement  that  afler  the  Nicene  Creed  the  publication  of  the 
banns  of  marriage  takes  place,  which,  although  prescribed  in  the  rubric,  we  very  mndi 
doubt  whether  Dr.  Alt  ever  heard  with  his  own  ears  in  an  English  Church.  At  the 
administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  he  imagines  the  whole  congregation,  eom* 
municants  and  non- communicants,  to  be  present,  and  to  join  by  kneeling  in  tlw 
general  confeuion,  which,  however,  according  to  Dr.  Alt,  the  minister  alone  pro- 
nounces. He  also  loses  sight  of  the  proper  preface,  and  of  the  first  prayer  in  the 
post-communion.  In  speaking  of  the  sermon,  he  tells  his  readers  that  at  this  part  of 
the  service,  the  clergyman  either  delivers  a  sermon  of  his  own  composition,  or  tlm 
reads  one  of  the  publicly  authorized  homilies.  Will  Dr.  Alt  tell  us  when  and  whcrt 
he  ever  heard  a  homily  read  in  the  English  Church  on  a  Sunday  morning!  The  caee 
is  not  impossible,  certainly,  but  highly  improbable.  In  another  part  of  his  book,  ha 
says,  that  the  daily  Morning  and  Evening  Service  is  maintained  with  the  utmost  ttrid- 
ness.     Uimam  quidsmt    Besides  these  and  other  like  inaccuracies,  there  is  thli  Ikmlly 
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the  alterations  which  Protestant  worship  has  undergone  since 
the  Reformation.  This  last  chapter  affords  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  unsystematic  arrangement  of  the  book ;  for  in  the  middle  of 
it,  between  an  account  of  the  ancient  Liturgies  for  the  Margra- 
vate  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  history  of  the  new  Prussian  Liturgy 
there  is  inserted,  without  any  perceptible  connexion^  an  outhne 
of  the  form  of  worship  adopted  by  the  di£Perent  sects  of  English 
dissenters,  and  by  the  Moravians. 

The  remaining  nineteen  sections  of  the  book  are  devoted  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  service,  in  the  following  succession,  from 
which  the  most  important  part,  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  is  altogether  omitted : — The  Morning  Hymn,  the 
Confession,  the  Evrie,  the  Gloria,  the  Altar-chant,  the  Dominus 
vobiscum,  the  Collect,  the  Amen,  Prayer  addressed  to  Jesus, 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  the  Hallelujah,  the  Creed,  Church  Music, 
the  principal  Psalm,  the  Alms- bag',  the  Sermon,  the  General 
Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  Notices  to  be  published  in 
Church,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Salutation,  the  Collect,  and  the 
Blessing. 

This  closes  the  main  body  of  the  work,  after  which  follows  an 
Appendix,  subdivided  into  two  parts,  the  former  of  which 
treats  of  week-day  services,  the  latter  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 
Under  the  former  head,  the  author  treats  chiefly  of  the  use  of  daily 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  in  the  primitive  Church,  which 
had  originally  been  observed  also  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
is,  it  appears,  being  revived  in  several  parts  of  Germany;    to 

likeness  to  other  recent  German  accounts  of  our  Church  in  that  of  Dr.  Alt,  that  he 
descants  upon  the  "  dry  formalism  and  the  everlasting  repetition "  of  the  English 
liturgy,  and  the  cold,  monotonous,  inexpressive  bearing  of  the  episcopal  preachers,  which 
he  attributes  to  an  aristocratic  unwillingness  to  violate  the  manners  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  pulpit.  Somehow  or  other  our  German  brethren  are  certainly  predisposed  to 
speak  unfavourably  of  our  Church, — a  fact  which  we  incline  to  think  is  attributable  to 
their  associating  so  much  with  dissenting  teachers;  "evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners." 

'  The  alms-bag  in  the  Lutheran  Church  holds  the  place  of  the  offertory  bason  in 
ours.  It  is  carried  about  every  Sunday,  either  during  the  singing  of  the  psalm 
before  the  sermon,  or,  which  used  to  be  the  more  general  practice,  during  the  sermon 
itself.  It  is  fixed  to  a  long  wand,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  little  bell,  (whence  its 
name,  "  Klin  gel- beutel"  tinkling  bag,)  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  presented,  and  possibly  to  awaken  the  sleepers.  There  is  on  record  an 
explanation  of  its  meaning,  given  in  one  of  his  sermons  by  an  Augustinian  monk, 
which,  for  the  edification  of  those  who  object  to  the  weekly  offertory,  we  here 
transcribe.  '*  As  the  little  mass-bell  at  the  confiteor  calls  upon  you  penitently  to  smite 
your  breast  like  the  poor  publican,  and  to  implore  the  mercy  of  God,  so  the  little 
almsbag-bell  reminds  you  to  be  merciful  that  ye  may  obtain  mercy,  to  do  good  and 
to  distribute,  because  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.  And  as  the  great  bells 
in  the  church-tower  reply  to  the  question,  <  How  shall  I  enter  into  Paradise?'  by 
sounding '</afi</o,  </am/o,'  so  this  little  bell  makes  the  same  answer  while  it  tinkles, 
'  still  give,  itill  give  ;*  and  as  in  the  holy  mass,  at  the  time  of  the  transubstantiation, 
the  little  mass-bell  proclaims  the  bodily  presence  of  our  Lord,  so  the  little  almsbag- 
bell  reminds  you  that  it  is  the  Lord  Christ  himself  that  goes  about  collecting  your 
gifts,  and  that  He  desires  not  to  find  you  sleeping." 
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to  answer  the  question,  "  What  is  worship  !**  you  must  fint 
ascertain  how  that  act  of  the  congregation  which  is  termed 
Worship  has  its  source  in  Christ ;  and  afterwards  consider  that 
act  in  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  it  is  exhibited,  and  in  the 
connexion  of  all  its  details  with  one  another,  in  the  unity  of  the 
one  act  of  worship.  Hence  his  book  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
which  treat  severally,  1,  Of  the  idea  of  worship ;  2,  Of  the 
component  parts  of  worship  ;  3,  Of  the  construction  of  worship. 
Under  the  first  head  he  defines  the  idea  of  the  Church,  as  the 
body  of  Christ,  distinct  from  the  world,  and  yet  mingling  with 
it ;  having  the  twofold  commission  of  edifying  the  members  of 
Christ,  and  converting;  those  that  are  without.  From  this  cor- 
porate action  of  the  Church  he  deduces  the  necessity  of  a  confes- 
sion of  faith,  and  an  ecclesiastical  constitution.  He  distinguishes 
between  the  Church  in  the  abstract,  and  the  Church  as  TisiUy 
represented  in  different  congregations  which  outwardly  compose 
her. 

This  leads  him  to  speak  of  congregations,  of  national  Churches 
in  which  they  are  comprehended,  and  of  parishes  as  territorial 
limitations  of  the  congregations.  The  obligation  which  resia 
upon  the  Church  at  large,  to  preach  the  gospel  abroad,  and  to 
build  up  souls  at  home,  is  shared  in  its  proper  measure  by  each 
congregation ;  and  it  is  for  the  execution  of  the  latter  part  of 
its  allotted  work — the  edification  of  its  own  members,  that  public 
worsliip  is  required.  But  as  every  act  of  his  Church  is  not  and 
cannot  be  without  Christ,  as  it  is  necessarily  wrought  in  him  and 
by  him,  Dr.  Klicfoth  defines  public  worsliip  as  the  joint  act  of 
Christ  and  the  congregation,  uniting  together  for  the  edification 
of  the  souls  of  all  its  members  ;  and  he  thence  deduces  the  rule, 
tiiat  nothing  which  has  for  its  object  to  convert  the  unbeliever, 
can  properly  be  an  ingredient  of  public  worship;  and  that  no 
unconverted  pei'son  can  take  part  in  public  worship,  because  he 
Ikus  no  foundation  to  stand  on,  tiiat  foundation  being,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  no  other  than  membership  of  Christ  and  hb 
Church. 

Under  the  second  head  our  author  enumerates,  as  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  worship,  1,  the  worshippers;  2,  the  elements 
of  worship  ;  3,  the  time  and  place  of  worship.  In  speaking  of 
tlie  worsiiipi>ers,  he  proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  the  universal 
priesthood,  that  favourite  notion  of  the  Lutheran  divines,  upon 
the  ground  of  which  the  minister  is  considered  as  nothing  more 
timn  an  individual  deputed  by  the  congregation  to  do  that 
wliicli,  though  all  have  power  to  do  it,  is  yet  more  properly  and 

conipo>itioiis :  hut  their  »tyle  is  too  florid,  nnd  the  ideas  sometimes  forced,  evidently 
from  an  affectation  of  originality — the  besetting  sin  of  young  authors,  especially  la 
Germany. 
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conveniently  done  by  one  person  officially  commissioned  to  do  it. 
In  connexion  with  this  view  of  the  ministerial  office,  Dr.  Klie- 
foth  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  liturgic  action :  one,  in  which 
the  whole  congregation,  including  the  minister,  is  acting — psalm- 
ody ;  another,  in  which  the  minister  alone  is  acting — the  sermon, 
exhortations,  and  the  like ;  and  a  third,  in  which  the  minister  has 
the  initiative,  the  congregation  acting  with  him  by  alternation — 
responsories.  As  the  elements  of  worship  our  author  specifies, 
the  sermon,  or  the  speaking  part  of  worship ;  liturgic  offices, 
or  the  acting  part  of  it ;  and  prayer,  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  fact,  that  all  that  is  said  and  done  ill  ^4|b|hip,  is 
done  in  Christ,  and  by  his  power,  and  that  therefoi^^is  aid 
must  be  sought  by  supplication,  and  acknowledged  by  thanks- 
giving. As  to  the  time  and  place  of  worship,  we  think  it  rather 
a  waste  of  philosophical  ingenuity  to  demonstrate  the  homely 
truth,  that  forasmuch  as  the -congregation  consists  of  individual 
men  dwelling  apart,  there  must  necessarily  be  an  appointment 
of  time  and  place  for  their  common  worship. 

The  next  head,  entitled  the  "  construction  of  worship,'**  which 
the  author  deduces  from  the  necessity  of  order  in  one  united  act, 
is  subdivided  into  three  parts,  entitled^  the  acts  of  worship ;  the 
cycles  of  worship ;  and,  worship  considered  in  a  national  point  of 
view.  In  speaking  of  the  acts  of  worship,  the  author  distin- 
guishes between  divine  service  and  worship,  properly  speaking. 
Of  the  former,  he  says,  the  sermon  is  the  principal  part,  though 
not  of  the  latter;  which  consists  of  the  five  liturgic  acts, 
baptism,  confirmation,  communion,  matrimony,  burial.  The 
cycles  of  worship  are,  the  cycle  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  and  the 
cycle  of  human  life,  in  the  course  of  which  the  individual  becomes 
the  subject  of  the  different  liturgic  acts  before  enumerated.  The 
section  devoted  to  worship  in  a  national  point  of  view  is  sub- 
divided into  two  parts,  treating  severally  of  the  connexion  of 
different  congregations  with  one  another,  and  of  Church  govern- 
ment. 

Such  is  the  schematism  of  the  work  before  us  ;  and  our 
readers  will,  no  doubt,  agree  with  us,  that  if  in  Dr.  Alt'*s  book 
there  was  far  too  little  systematic  arrangement,  there  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  it  in  that  of  Dr.  Kliefoth.  But  what  we 
chiefly  object  to,  is  the  low  view  which  he  takes  of  his  subject, 
raising  the  whole  structure  of  Christian  worship,  not  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  Church's  heavenlv  life  in  Christ,  whereof  her 
worship  is  the  expression  and  reflection,  but  upon  the  earthly  basis 
of  man's  condition,  and  his  necessities  in  this  present  miserable 
world.  The  radical  defect  of  Dr.  Kliefoth's  work  is  most  strik- 
ingly apparent  in  his  remarks  on  what  he  calls  liturgic  acts. 
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These  acts  he  views  as  intended  to  meet  the  different  events  and 
contingencies  of  human  Hfe,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  whicli 
call  for  the  edifying  interposition  of  the  congregation,  acting 
through  the  minister.  The  difference  between  the  two  sacra- 
ments and  other  liturgic  offices  he  considers  to  be  this,  that  the 
former  having  a  special  promise  of  Christ^s  presence,  are  not, 
like  the  others,  dependent  for  their  efficacy  upon  the  spiritual 
state  of  the  congregation.  Baptism  he  recognizes  as  an  ordi- 
nance conferring  not  only  grace,  but  the  fulness  of  grace ;  but 
confinnation  is  defined  by  him  as  nothing  more  than  the  aclmow- 
Icdgment  of  grace  received  on  the  part  of  the  baptized  person. 
In  nis  remarks  on  baptism  he  does  not  discern  the  character  of 
the  name  given  as  a  Christian  name,  but  expressly  calls  it  the 
"  world-name,"  appropriately  given,  in  his  earthly  view  of  the 
Churches  ordinances,  at  the  moment  of  introduction  into  the 
Church.  He  repudiates  the  vicarious  office  of  the  sponsors,  as 
far  as  the  child  is  concerned ;  they  are,  according  to  him,  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  congregation,  deputed  to  bring  the 
child  to  the  font,  and  to  see  that  he  is  rightly  baptized ;  and 
pledged  to  discharge  towards  him,  in  the  event  of  the  death  or 
neglect  of  the  parents,  the  duty  of  spiritual  nurture,  which  in 
that  case  devolves  on  the  congregation. 

Dr.  Kliefoth^s  remarks  on  the  other  sacrament  are  yet  more 
painful.  While  he  properly  objects,  except  in  cases  of  sickness, 
to  the  ministration  of  the  communion  in  private  houses,  (a  con- 
cession which  it  seems  is  occasionally  made  in  Germany  to  wealth 
and  station,  as  is  the  private  ministration  of  baptism  with  our- 
selves,) he  suggests  that  the  poor,  who  on  account  of  their  miser- 
able clothing  might  be  ashamed  to  come  to  Church,  should  have 
the  communion  privately  administered  to  them  in  the  clergyman^s 
house.  But,  above  all,  painful  is  the  view  which  he  takes  of  the 
use  of  the  holy  communion,  and  of  its  proper  place  in,  or  rather 
apart  from,  the  public  service ;  he  regards  it  not  as  the  eucharistic 
act  of  the  Church,  the  highest  and  crowning  act  of  her  worsliip, 
but  as  a  special  means  of  grace,  to  be  used  by  individuals  on  par- 
ticular occasions  and  emergencies.  It  is,  according  to  him,  the 
ordinance  in  wliich  those  whom  the  general  prayers  of  the  congre- 
gation and  the  sermon  have  left  unedificd,  because  not  suited 
to  their  individual  and  momentary  state,  may,  each  for  himself, 
fill  up  the  void  which  the  congregational  worship  has  left  in  their 
hearts. 

'*  The  individual  member  of  the  congregation  may  often  find  him- 
self in  a  position  so  peculiar,  that  the  congregation  cannot  have  a  special 
liturgic  act  to  suit  it,  at  the  same  time  that  he  stands  greatly  in  need 
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of  some  strengthening  demonstration  of  Christ's  power  towards  him  on 
the  part  of  the  congregation.  This  gap  is  filled  precisely  by  the  Lord's 
Supper^  an  ordinance  which  is  not  tied  to  any  particular  moment. 
Before  parents  dismiss  a  child  from  their  home,  they  first  bring  him 
to  the  Lord's  table;  the  pregnant  woman  who  looks  death  in  the 
face,  the  servant  who  is  about  to  exchange  her  place  for  a  new  situa- 
tion, the  prosperous  man  whom  God  has  blessed, — they  all  attend  the 
Lord's  Supper  according  to  good  old  custom.  Thus  the  Lords  Supper 
is  the  universal  liturgic  act,  which  the  congregation  offers  at  all  times 
to  any  one  who  cannot  find  in  the  general  service  a  particular  act  suited 
to  his  individual  and  special  wants." 

Although  Dr.  Eliefoth  speaks  here  of  the  congregation  as 
bearing  witness  to  the  individual  member  of  Ghrist^s  spiritual 
power  in  the  Holy  Communion,  it  is  by  no  means  his  intention 
that  the  congregation  should  be  actually  present  at  its  celebration. 
The  congregation  is  introduced  only  in  accordance  with  our 
author^s  theory,  that  all  hturgical  power  proceeds  under  Christ 
from  the  congregation ;  that  power  being  delegated  by  the  con- 
legation  to  the  minister,  he  represents  the  congregation  in  all 
Rturgic  acts,  just  as  in  certain  political  systems  me  sovereign 
represents  the  people,  who  are  considered  the  true  source  of 
power,  in  every  act  of  his  government.  The  presence  of  the  con- 
gregation, therefore,  is  quite  unnecessar}'  to  the  comfort*  which  the 
congregation  is  to  administer  to  the  individual  by  means  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

"The  principle  of  communion  will  most  easily  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  individual,  by  the 
appointment,  on  the  part  of  the  congregation,  of  a  special  hour  in  every 
week,  as  the  hour  set  apart  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper , 
when  infUviduals  may  accordingly  attend.  In  most  congregations  this 
hour  will  be  most  conveniently  fixed  on  a  Sunday,  and  that  immediately 
after  divine  service  is  completely  ended.  Where  there  is  no  reason  for 
appointing  the  Sunday^  Thursday  will  be  a  suitable  day.  The  cele^ 
bration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  may  thus  be  arranged  apart  from  divine 
service,** 

If  Dr.  Eliefoth,  instead  of  pedantically  evolving  the  nature  of 
Christian  worship  out  of  the  conceptions  of  his  own  brain,  had 
condescended  to  study  God^s  word  on  the  subject,  and  to  consult 
the  testimony  of  cathoUc  antiquity,  he  would  have  understood  that 
the  holy  sacrament  of  Christ^s  body  and  blood  was  not  instituted 
as  a  kind  of  religious  cordial,  to  which  men  might  have  recourse 
under  various  changes  of  their  earthly  circumstances,  and  in  the 
various  humours  of  their  mind  ;  he  would  have  understood  that 
it  was  instituted  as  the  channel  by  which  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
death  and  the  power  of  Christ's  life  are  to  be  continually  imparted 
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to  his  Ghurcli,  and  his  Church  sustained  and  held  together  in  the 
communion  of  that  life.  He  would  have  understood,  moreoY^, 
that  80  far  from  being  an  ordinance  to  be  pushed  out  of  the 
public  service  of  the  congregation,  the  sacrament  of  Christ'^s  body 
and  blood  is  the  very  crown  and  apex  of  all  public  worship  ;  and 
that  the  Sunday  morning  service,  of  which  it  does  not  form  a  part, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  nmtilation,  grown  customaiy  only  in  later 
and  evil  times,  of  that  which  originally  and  for  many  ages  was 
considered  by  the  Church  the  only  true  and  worthy  way  of  wor- 
shipping God  in  Christ ;  viz.,  to  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  on 
the  day  of  his  resurrection,  week  after  week,  until  his  second 
coming. 

And  if  he  had  understood  this,  he  would  not  have  ofiended  the 
ears  of  Christian  men  'with  such  low  and  painful  theories  on  so 
sacred  a  subject,  nor  committed  himself  to  suggestions  so  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  worship.  We  are 
right  glad,  however,  to  find  that  Dr.  Klicfoth  has  not  come  oif 
unrebuked-  in  Germany.  There  is  an  able  article  in  the  Evan- 
gelische  Kirchetizeitung^  from  the  j)en  of  Professor  Schmieder,  the 
author  of  the  Gnadauer  Theseriy  in  which,  while  doing  full  justice 
to  the  general  abilities  displayed  in  the  work,  he  indignantly 
denounces  it  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  unworthy  use  often 
made  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  lukewarmness  and  uncharit- 
ableness  in  which  it  is  received ;  that  what  is  deplored  by  all  sound 
Churcinnen  and  pious  Christians  as  an  abuse,  is,  by  Dr.  Kliefoth, 
erected  into  a  regular  theory. 

Far  more  satisfactory  are  the  views  developed  in  the  pamphlet 
(No.  3)  of  Pastor  Brocker  * ;  who,  however  fanciful  the  arrange- 

^  This  interesting  pamphlet  has  arisen  out  of  the  discussion  on  the  liturgical  qaes- 
tion,  which  has  lately  been  created  in  Schleswig  Ilolstein.  In  that  proTinre  aeveral 
Liturgies  are  at  present  used  indiscriminately,  there  being  no  less  than  three  which 
have  at  different  times  been  settled  by  authority,  viz.  the  original  one  by  Bugenbagen, 
one  prepared  by  Adam  Olearlus  in  1665,  and  a  third  published  by  Dr.  Adier,  and 
enjoined  by  government  in  1796.  The  last-named  work  was  so  strongly  objected  to 
in  different  parts  of  the  province,  that  the  government  made  its  use  optional  in  1798 ; 
since  which  time  the  clergy  of  Holstein  have  been  accustomed  to  do  pretty  iDUch 
*'  every  one  as  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.*'  With  a  view  to  apply  a  remedy  to  so  great 
an  evil,  Mr.  Nielsen,  provost  of  Iliiiten  and  pastor  of  Friedrichsberg,  haa  of  late  yean 
brought  the  subject  before  the  different  pastoral  unions  of  the  province^  in  a  teriei  of 
queries,  which  run  as  follows : — 

1.  Whether  and  wherefore  it  is  desirable  to  have  something  unchangeable  in  litu^ic 
acts  ? — in  other  words,  whether  and  wherefore  settled  liturgic  formularies  are  de- 
sirable? or  would  it  be  better  to  leave  the  form  of  liturgic  acts  entirely  free? 

2.  What  relation  does  that  which  is  originally  unchangeable  in  the  liturgy,  bear  to 
that  which  is  changeable  ?  or,  more  accurately,  to  what  extent  is  the  minister  to 
he  tied  to  formularies  in  liturgic  acts,  and  what  extent  of  latitude  is  he  to  be 
allowed  ? 

3.  What  arc  the  essential  requisites  of  a  liturgic  formulary  ? 

4.  What  are  the  essential  elements  of  public  worship  generally,  and  how  &r  mmy 
the  preservation  of  existing  forms  conduce  to  a  suitable  order  of  worship  f 

[5.  Wbat 
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ment  of  the  details  may  occasionally  be,  proceeds  throughout  on 
a  sound  Scriptural  foundation.  Worship  is  defined  by  him  as  the 
one  united  expression  of  one  common  life,  the  life  which  the 
Church  has  in  Christ ;  hence  he  desires  to  see  the  whole  of  that 
life  which  the  Church,  as  Christy's  body,  has  and  puts  forth  in  the 
world,  reflected  in  all  its  parts  in  the  liturgy  ;  and  as  Christ  is  the 
fountain  of  that  life,  he  endeavours  to  deduce  from  the  three- 
fold office  of  the  personal  Christ  the  different  branches  of 
Uturgic  service.  Before  he  enters  upon  the  main  argument,  he 
turns  to  the  Old  Testament  as  that  wherein  Christ  was  prefigured, 
and  considers  '^  the  elements  of  ritual  life  as  they  are  given  m  the 
typical  congregation  of  the  old  covenant.''  Here  he  shows  how 
the  three  offices  of  priesthood,  prophecy,  and  royalty,  were  divided 
and  kept  apart,  eacli  exhibiting  and  working  out  one  side  of  the 
Church's  common  life,  while  the  three  combined  faintly  fore- 
shadowed the  perfection  and  the  glory  of  Christ's  office.  This 
brings  him  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  part  of  his  subject, 
that  which  forms  the  centre  and  groundwork  of  his  entire  system, 
viz.,  ^'  the  original  of  all  ritual  life,  as  set  forth  in  the  manifestation 
of  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father."  In  Him  the  true  priesthood, 
the  true  prophecy,  and  the  true  royalty  are  brought  to  light,  the 
types  and  shadows  of  the  old  dispensation  are  fulfilled,  and  a 
foundation  is  laid  for  that  threefold  life  of  the  Church,  which,  in 
the  distinctness  of  its  tripartite  character,  and  in  the  integrity  of 
its  united  action,  is  to  be  reflected  in  the  ritual  services  of  the 
Church. 

However  difficult  we  may  find  it  to  follow  our  author  into  all 
the  details  of  his  liturgic  scheme,  and  we  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  do  so,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  something  striking, 
we  had  almost  said,  majestic,  in  this  view  of  Christian  worship  ; 
and  we  are  sure  that  much  deep  truth  is  involved  in  it.  From 
the  character  and  office  of  Christ  himself,  our  author  shows  what 
is  the  character  of  the  new,  the  Christian  congregation,  which  is 
the  image  of  Christ ;  the  character  of  the  congregation  deter- 
mines the  true  notion  of  its  common  service,  the  true  ideal  of 

6.  What  16  the  position  and  the  character  of  the  officiating  minister  in  liturgic 
acts? 

6.  What  are,  in  detail,  the  occasions  for  which  provision  should  be  made  by  liturgic 
formularies  1 

7-  Is  a  new  liturgy  wanted  at  this  time? 

8.  By  what  means  might  a  suitable  new  liturgy  be  obtained  ? 

To  these  questions  a  great  variety  of  answers  have  been  returned,  and  the  points 
involved  in  them  discussed  at  great  length ;  &nd  the  whole  of  the  documents  have 
been  published  by  Provost  Nielsen  under  the  title,  Liturgische  Studien  und  Stimmen 
uber  eine  Kirehetiagende,  von  Sehlesurig-Holsteinuchen  OeUtlichen.  (Liturgical  Studies 
and  Suggestions,  tty  Clergymen  of  Schleswig  Holstein,  on  the  subject  of  a  prescript 
form  of  Public  Worship.)    Schleswig,  1842. 
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Christian  worship ;  and  upon  this  the  author  grounds  the  inquiry, 
in  what  relation  the  actual  life  of  the  congregation  stands  to  thu 
ideal  ? 

On  the  priestly  service  of  the  Christian  congreffation,  Pastor 
Brocker  observes,  that  it  is  not,  as  that  of  the  Old  Testament, 
mediatorial ;  the  whole  congregation  being  reconciled  to  God  bjr 
one  Mediator,  Christ  Jesus,  and  become  the  Edvoc  ayiov,  is  to 
fulfil  its  priestly  office  in  pleasing  God.  Love  and  prayer,  that  is, 
the  whole  Christian  life,  constitutes  the  priestly  service  of  the 
Christian  Church.  In  its  prophetic  character  the  Christian  con- 
gregation is  to  be,  both  to  itself,  f .  ^.,  to  its  own  members,  and  to 
the  world,  a  perpetual  witness  of  God'^s  counsel,  a  preacher  of 
his  word  for  tne  confirmation  of  the  faith  and  the  overcoming  of 
an  ungodly  world,  showing  forth,  from  generation  to  generation, 
the  praises,  or,  as  the  Lutheran  version  renders  it,  the  virtues, 
TQc  a/ocrac,  of  God.  From  the  royal  character  which  belongs  to 
tlie  congregation,  as  the  fiaatXeiov  c£par£v/ua,  our  author  deduces 
the  spiritual  independence,  the  freedom  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  which, 
under  Christ  its  invisible  Head  and  King,  is  its  inalienable  privi- 
lege ;  and  its  consequent  right  of  self-regulation  and  self-govern- 
ment. Upon  these  premises  Pastor  Brocker  founds  the  require- 
ment, that  Christian  worship  should  be  the  united  expression  and 
maintenance  of  the  life  of  the  congregation,  as  a  bodv  sanctified 
and  called  to  act  in  a  priestly,  a  prophetic,  and  a  royal  character. 
In  the  first  place,  he  instances  different  branches  of  oivine  service, 
in  which  one  or  other  of  these  characters  is  shown  forth ;  thus 
he  assigns  the  common  prayer  of  the  Church,  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  ^  to  the  priestiy 
office ;  catechetical  instruction  and  other  subordinate  occasions 
of  public  teaching,  to  the  prophetic  office;  and  all  the  authori- 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  whilst  the  restoration  of  the  daily  Morning  and  Even- 
ing service  has  been  attempted,  and  in  a  few  instances  accomplished  in  our  Cbnrebi 
a  similar  movement  has  taken  place  in  the  German  churches,  where  the  aoundttt 
divines  warmly  advocate  it.  Our  author  complains  bitterly  of  the  prevailing  neglect 
of  this  primitive  and  truly  catholic  custom.  "  Of  this  Morning  and  Evening  Service  of 
prayer  and  praise,"  he  says,  "  there  remains  among  us,  alas !  nothing  more  than  ibe 
prayer-bell,"  (which  is  tolled  in  most  places  in  Germany  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, as  a  signal  for  prayer,  though  there  is  no  service  in  the  church,)  **  and  at  best  ben 
aud  there  in  the  houses  a  domestic  service,  the  morning  and  evening  benediction 
being  read  to  the  assembled  household.  But  it  is  neither  right  nor  proper  that  tlie 
daily  service  of  prayer  and  praise  should  thus  be  banished  fro%i  the  house  of  the  Lord 
and  of  his  congregation,  and  driven  into  the  private  dwellings  of  its  members ;  no  other 
voice  making  itself  heard  in  the  Lord's  house  than  the  voice  of  the  prayer-beU  io  the 
belfry.  Although  the  whole  congregation  cannot  assemble  every  morning  and  even- 
ing in  the  Lord's  house,  yet  let  it  be  proclaimed  far  and  wide  by  the  church-bell  to  all 
that  live  and  move  within  the  reach  of  its  sound,  that  at  this  hour  the  Lord  it  being 
worshipped  in  his  holy  liouse,  and  that  all  in  every  place  are  to  cease  from  their  worda 
and  works,  and  to  fold  their  hands  and  give  glory  to  God." 
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tative  acts  of  the  Church,  those  in  which  the  power  of  the  keys  is 
exercised,  to  the  royal  office.  Under  this  last  head  he  enumerates 
baptism  and  confirmation,  confession  and  absolution,  and  the 
consecration  of  things  natural  to  a  spiritual  purpose,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  solemnization  of  matrimony,  the  churching  of  women, 
the  interment  of  the  dead,  the  ordination  of  ministers.  But  in 
addition  to  all  these,  and  above  them  all,  Pastor  Brocker  points 
out  the  principal  congregational  service,  as  that  in  which  priestly, 
prophetic,  ana  royal  action  are  to  be  combined.  This  brin^  him 
to  the  consideration  of  the  morning  service  on  Sundays  and  Festi- 
vals, which  he  subdivides  again  under  the  three  heads  of  priest- 
hood, prophecy,  and  royalty.  To  the  first  he  refers  the  spiritual 
sacrifice,  the  personal  surrender,  which  constitutes  the  reasonable 
service,  the  Xoyncfj  Xarpda  of  the  Christian  congregation ;  and 
he  finds  this  in  the  altar  service  of  the  Evangelic  Church,  the 
rgiig  ayiov ;  the  confiteor ;  the  acknowledgment  of  pardon  and  ac- 
ceptance ;  the  credo^  which  he  interprets  as  a  renewed  submission 
of  the  whole  man  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Triune  Godhead,  con- 
fessed in  the  creed ;  and  the  general  service  of  prayer,  supplication^ 
and  intercession.  The  prophetic  office  of  the  congregation  in  the 
principal  congregational  service,  is  brought  into  action  by  reading 
God'^s  word,  according  to  the  sections  appointed  for  this  purpose 
throughout  the  ecclesiastical  year,  and  by  preaching,  which,  the 
author  justly  observes,  should  always  centre  in  God's  word,  a 
text  from  Scripture  being  the  foundation  of  the  discourse,  and  be 
grounded  upon  that  word  throughout.  As  the  royal  element  in 
this  chief  service  of  the  congregation,  Pastor  Brocker  designates 
the  holy  Eucharist ;  living  communion  with  Christ  being  the  con- 
dition of  a  full  possession  and  exercise  of  our  citizenship  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  sacrament  of  the  Saviour  s  body  and  blood 
is,  therefore,  here  put  in  its  right  place,  as  "the  acme  and  focus'** 
of  divine  service,  that  which  gives  unction  and  dignity  to  its 
priestly  and  prophetic  parts  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  view  of 
it,  the  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  holy  communion  ought  pro- 
perly to  be  celebrated  every  Lord's  day,  and  participated  in  by 
the  entire  congregation. 

Such  is  Pastor  Brocker's  scriptural  theory  of  Christian 
worship.  We  now  proceed  to  examine  (No.  4.)  the  pamphlet  of 
Dr.  Ebrard^  which  modestly  announces  itself  as  an  attempt  to 

*  Dr.  Ebrard  is  a  pupil  and  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Harless  at  Erlangen,  and 
distinguished  in  the  literary  world  of  Germany  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled, 
•*  fVissenschqftliche  Kritik  der  Evangelischen  Geschichte"  (Scientific  and  Critical  Ex- 
amination of  the  Gospel  History,)  published  by  him  in  1842.  Since  the  publication 
of  the  present  pamphlet,  he  has  been  appointed  to  a  theological  chair  in  the  university 
of  Zurich  ;  an  appointment  which,  on  account  of  the  superior  orthodoxy  of  Dr.  Ebrard, 
has  given  umbrage  to  the  liberal  and  rationalistic  school  in  Switzerland.     He  com- 
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treat  the  liturgical  question  scientifically  on  the  principles  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  which  was,  it  appears,  written  with  a  view 
to  aid  the  movement  which  is  now  in  progress  in  the  Protestant 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  towards  a  liturgic£U  reform.  The  outline 
of  his  treatise  is  sufficiently  simple  and  appropriate ;  he  divides 
tlic  whole  subject  into  twelve  chapters,  as  follows:  1.  The  nature 
of  Gliristian  worship ;  2.  Tlie  elements  of  worship ;  3.  Lituivie 
acts ;  4.  Formularies  for  liturgic  acts ;  5.  Buildings  for  worship ; 
6.  General  rules  for  the  construction  of  a  ritual ;  7.  The  Sunday 
service;  8.  The  Communion  service;  9.  Services  on  festivals; 
10.  Weekly  services,  catechizings,  and  hours  of  prayer;  11. 
Particular  liturgic  acts,  i.  e.  baptism,  confirmation,  visitation 
of  the  sick,  communion  of  the  sick,  matrimony,  ordination,  Church 
discipline,  liturgic  opening  of  synods ;  12.  Choice  of  liturgic 
fornmlaries.  The  view  which  Dr.  Ebrard  takes  of  Christian 
worship  in  the  first  section,  at  once  decides  upon  the  character 
and  the  value  of  his  suggestions;  for  he  does  not  consider 
Christian  worship  as  the  expression  of  the  life  which  the  Church 
already  has  in  Christ,  but  states  the  object  of  it  to  be,  to  enable 
both  the  members  of  the  congregation  arid  those  who  are  as  yet 
without,  to  believe  in  Christ,  by  imparting  to  them  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  as  contained  in  God's  word.  Upon  such  a  basis 
as  this,  we  cannot  expect  that  our  author  will  rise  very  high,  or 
that  he  will  be  enableu  to  apprehend  the  depth  and  fulness  of  the 
more  exalted  acts  of  worship.  If  Christian  worship  is  not  to  be 
the  language  of  laud  and  adoration,  which  those  who  are  Christ^s 
offer  to  God  through  Him ;  if  it  is  to  be  a  schoolmaster  to  bring 
men  to  Christ,  it  is  evident  that  the  sermon  must  hold  a  pro- 
minent place  in  it ;  nay,  more,  that  the  sermon  itself  cannot  have 
for  its  object  so  much  to  lead  forward  a  congregation  of  devout  and 
faithful  men  into  the  further  knowledge  and  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  Christ,  as  to  proclaim  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  unbelievers, 
and  to  inculcate  its  paramount  importance  into  the  minds  of 
believers.  Whatever  of  a  liturgic  character  may  be  connected 
with  the  sermon,  must  in  the  nature  of  things  hold  a  very  sub- 
ordinate place,  and  can  only  be  auxiliary  to  the  sennon,  t.  e. 
prayer  variously  worded  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object, 
the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  which  the  sermon 
is  mainly  intended  to  answer.  Of  a  ritual  service  which  rests  on 
the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  gifts  of  grace  already  received, 

menced  his  career  there  at  the  opening  of  the  present  winter  term,  with  lectures  on 
the  Old  Testament  Revelation,  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  a  course  of  introductory 
lectures  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  It  has  also  been  announced,  that  a  new 
Ecclebiasiical  Journal  is  about  to  be  published  at  Zurich,  of  which  Dr.  Ebrard  U  to  b* 
the  editor. 
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of  a  sermon  which  dwells  on  the  beauties  and  blessings  of  a 
Church,  or  even  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  abstract,  "  instead 
of  exposing,  as  it  ought  to  do,  her  foul  blots  to  the  glare  of  day,^^ 
Dr.  Ebrard  hesitates  not  to  say  that  they  are  ^'  offensive,  each  in 
its  way/'  In  conformity  with  this  view,  all  Dr.  Ebrard's  sugges- 
tions tend  to  strip  the  congregational  worship  as  much  as 
possible  of  its  properly  liturgic  character,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a 
puritanical  bareness  and  barrenness.  In  the  last  chapter,  Dr. 
Ebrard  announces  his  intention  of  publishing  a  collection  of 
ancient  formularies,  revised  and  arranged  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  this  pamphlet.  We  can  only  express  our 
wish,  that  in  exploring  tnese  documents  of  the  faith  of  former 
ages,  he  may  catch  some  of  their  spirit,  which  was,  even  in  the 
reformed  Church,  a  spirit  of  strong  faith  and  of  fervent  devotion, 
far  beyond  the  faith  and  piety  of  the  present  generation. 

The  foregoing  account  of  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  among 
the  recent  publications  on  this  subject,  will  have  convinced  our 
readers,  that  down  to  the  present  moment,  the  mind  of  the 
Germans  is  in  regard  to  it  in  a  most  unsettled  and  confused  state, 
wholly  disqualified  for  the  steady  working  out  and  the  profitable 
use  of  that  which  the  most  earnest  and  far-sighted  among  them 
most  ardently  desire  to  see — a  national  and  truly  catholic  liturgy. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  what  has  hitherto 
been  accomplished  in  those  states  of  Germany  where  the  question 
has  been  taken  up  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  energy,  should 
neither  be  perfect  in  itself,  nor  satisfactory  to  the  general  body 
of  the  people  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  that  every  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  obtain  a  tolerably  general  acquiescence  in 
liturgies,  such  as  those  which  have  been  of  late  years  put  forth 
by  authority,  is  a  step  in  advance  towards  the  accomplishment 
01  a  great  national  good,  which,  it  is  quite  evident,  can  never  be 
brought  about  but  in  the  most  gradual  manner.  We  propose, 
in  our  next  number,  to  examine  the  Liturgies  actually  in  use  in 
Germany. 
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NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS, 

ETC. 


1.  Miss  Woodrooffe's  Poemi.  2.  Borrer's  Travels.  3.  Wordsworth's  Diseounet  oa 
Education.  4  Robertson  on  the  Liturgy.  6.  Wilson's  British  India.  8.  Biber's 
Pictorial  History  of  the  Old  Testament.  7>  Sandford's  Parocbialia.  8.  Arm- 
strong's Sermons  on  the  Festivals.  9.  Lower's  Curiosities  of  Heraldrj. 
10.  Warter's  Teaching  of  the  Prayer-book.  H.  The  Life  of  Baber.  12.  Advou 
Lectures,  by  Coxe.  13.  Origenis  Opera  Omnia,  k  Lommatxsch.  14  Moberly's 
Sermons.  15.  Bokhara,  by  De  Bode.  16.  Evans's  Sermons.  17*  Incidents  of 
the  Apostolic  Age  in  Britain.  1&  Parkinson's  Poems.  19.  Supplement  to  the 
Authorized  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Scrivener.  20.  Massoo's 
Apology  for  the  Greek  Church.  21.  Wilson  on  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  22.  Sermons 
by  Fowle,  Addison,  and  at  Jedburgh.  23.  Views  of  Canada.  24.  Wilmot's 
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Goldmakers'  Village.     29.  Bloomfield's  Poems.    30.  Miscellaneous  Publicmtionik 


I. — Lethe^  aThd  other  Poems.    By  Sophia  Woodrooffe.    Posthu- 
mously  edited  hy  G.  S.  Faber,  J5.i>.     London :  Seeley. 

The  Preface  to  this  little  volume  of  Poems  would  disarm  the 
severity  of  criticism,  were  it  called  for  by  the  contents  of  the 
work.  Such  however  is  not  the  case ;  for  if  they  offer  nothiiu^ 
worthy  of  excessive  praise,  they  are  certainly  free  from  any  fiftuR 
deserving  much  censure.  From  the  preface  we  learn,  that  their 
authoress  closed  a  life  of  love  and  piety,  not  unadorned  by  ffenius, 
at  the  early  age  of  two-and-twenty ;  having  composed  these 
Poems  between  this  period  of  her  short  life  and  her  thirteenth 
year.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  bewailing  that 
death;  not  merely  from  the  natural  sentiment  so  beautifully 
expressed  by  Juvenal : 

"  Naturae  imperio  gemimus  cum  funus  adultee 
Yirginis  occurrit*." 

but  also  fr6m  regret  that  the  germs  of  no  common  powers  were 
thus  untimely  blasted. 

Biper  years  would  probably,  it  may  be  almost  said  certainly, 

^  "  As  nature  bids,  we  weep  when  some  bright  maid 

lS|  ere  her  spousals,  to  her  bier  conveyed." — Gifford. 
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have  brought  with  them  that  increased  intimacy  with  the  beat 
writers,  those  habits  of  deep  reflection,  that  chastened  exercise 
of  a  continually  cultivated  imagination,  which  would  have  so  im- 
proved the  rare  natural  endowments  of  this  amiable  and  gifted 
?roung  lady,  as  to  have  insured  her  poetry  a  lasting  place  in  our 
iterature. 

With  all  the  disadvantages  of  her  tender  years,  of  hasty  com- 
position, of  an  occasional  use  of  incorrect  lanmiage,  and  of  a  want 
of  careful  revision,  there  will  be  found  in  these  poems  much  to 
interest,  please,  and  surprise  the  reader. 

In  Lethe,  a  composition  of  her  nineteenth  year,  are  some 
stanzas  of  no  mean  merit,  both  as  to  thought  and  expression. 
The  happiness  of  a  family  dwelling  under  one  roof  has  been  de- 
scribed, and  then  it  is  said  (14th  stanza)  : 

"  But,  one  by  one,  they  drooped  and  died  away, 

As  jewels  fall  from  off  a  severed  string : 
My  parents  first ;  and  then  I  saw  decay. 

With  sure  \)ut  silent  progress  withering, 
The  bloom  upon  my  young  Arista's  cheek, 
Until  she  sank  into  the  grave  o'erwom  and  weak." 

The  last  line  is  feeble,  and  would  probably  have  been  stren^h- 
ened  if  it  had  undergone  the  revision  of  its  writer.  The  hero 
(the  scene  is  laid  in  Persia)  loses  all  that  makes  life  dear  to  him 
in  battle  (Stanzas  44,  45,  46.) 

**  I  only  know,  that  when  that  time  was  past, 

A  dizzy  whirling  seized  my  fevered  hrain  ; 
And  round  my  couch  came  gliding,  thick  and  fast, 

Phantoms  that  gleamed  and  disappeared  again. 
Spectres  with  many  a  dire  half- hidden  form, 
That  midnight  cave  frequent,  or  ride  upon  the  storm. 

"  They  haunted  me  at  morning  and  at  night, 

£*en  through  all  hours  :  and  sometimes  in  their  train 
Came  an  uncertain  fiash  of  troubled  light. 

Which  brought  forgotten  scenes  to  mind  again, 
Or,  to  distempered  fancy's  view  restored 
The  faces  of  the  lost,  the  lovely,  the  adored. 

'*  At  length  that  time  of  sickness  and  dismay 

Slowly  went  by. — Once  more  to  life  I  rose  : 
Once  more  1  saw  the  genial  light  of  day 

Soft-dawning — Then  I  first  felt  all  my  wees  : 
First  knew  how  bitter  *tis  to  live  alone. 
Companioned  with  the  ghost  of  bliss  for  ever  fiown." 
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He  drinks  of  Lethe  (Stanzas  87,  88)  : 

**  My  mind  was  as  a  smooth  unruffled  lake, 

In  turn  reflecting  all  that  passeth  by  ; 
Which  doth  its  ever-varying  colour  take 

From  rockS)  or  woods,  or  mountains,  or  the  sky  ; 
Sullied  by  every  cloud  which  o'er  it  fleets. 
Troubled  by  every  wind  which  on  it  beats, 

"  Lit  by  the  sunbeams  of  each  golden  noon 
To  rapture  and  to  glory,  and  at  night 
Tinf^ed  by  the  softer  splendours  of  the  moon 

\Vith  a  more  tender  and  a  lovelier  light : 
A  mirror,  where  the  present  well  is  seen. 
But  not  a  trace  discerned  of  what  hath  been." 

Memory  is  restored  to  him  at  his  earnest  prayer.  These 
verses  on  Palmyra  are  of  considerable  merit  (Stanzas  114,  115, 
116,117.) 

**  Once,  as  I  wandered  o'er  the  desert  plains, 

Afar  I  saw  a  green  and  palmy  wood  : 
I  hastened  on  ;  and  there,  with  all  its  fanes 

Bathed  in  the  evening  light,  a  city  stood, 
Glorious  as  'twere  a  city  seen  in  dreams. 
Tower,  arch,  and  column,  bright  with  rainbow  gleams. 

**  The  pnlm  and  cypress  cast  a  pleasant  shade 

Around  ;  and  many  a  silvery  fount  was  there 
AYith  murmuring  voice  ;  and  many  a  long  arcade, 

Lending  a  shelter  from  the  noon-tide  glare. 
It  was  an  isle  of  beauty,  placed  apart 
From  common  earth  in  that  wide  desert's  heart. 

"  Stillness  was  o'er  the  plains :  a  silent  gloom 

Brooded  above  them  ;  but  within  the  town 
All  breathed  of  life  and  youth,  and  joy  and  bloom, 

As  if  the  dwellers  in  it  had  cast  down 
All  worldly  cares,  all  grief,  all  dark  dismay. 
Making  their  life  one  sunny  holiday. 

**  City  of  Palm-Trees,  fare  thee  well !    How  oft 
Doth  memory  turn  to  thee,  as  if  that  thou 
Hadst  been  a  place  I  loved  !  and  in  her  soft 

Dissolving  lines  she  paints  thee,  till  a  glow 
Hangs  round  thee,  lovely  even  as  thine  own. 
When  sunset  girds  thee  with  a  golden  zone." 

The  '*  Dirge  in  Autumn,"  and  the  verses  on  "  Count  Confalo- 
nieri,"  are  by  no  means  without  merit,  ''  The  Atlienian  Torch- 
bearer '  is  spirited,  and  perhaps  the  most  equal  poem  in  the 
little  volume. 
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II. — A  Journey  from  Naples  to  Jerusalem  hy  way  of  Athens^ 
Egypt^  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai^  including  a  trip  to  the 
Valley  of  Fayovm^  ^c.  By  Dawson  Borrer,  Esq.  London : 
Madden  and  Go. 

The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  is  conscious  that  he  cannot 
boast  of  extensive  erudition,  or  of  any  very  remarkable  grace  of 
style,  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  high  interest  of  the  scenes 
through  which  he  has  roamed  will  afford  a  sufficient  justification 
of  the  publication  of  his  notes.  In  this  we  think  that  few  will  be 
disposed  to  differ  from  him  ;  and  on  the  whole,  though  there  is 
perhaps  little  of  novel  information  or  of  research  in  his  pages, 
they  are  not  deficient  in  amusement  and  interest.  The  author 
(if  we  understand  him  rightly)  appears  in  a  vignette  at  the  close 
of  the  Preface,  indulging  in  a  siesta  "  after  a  bath  ;  '*''  and  certainly 
looks  so  comfortable,  and  in  such  perfect  good  humour  with  him- 
self, that  the  reader'*s  sympathies  can  scarcely  help  being  enlisted. 
Mr.  Borrer  is  a  sportsman,  and  we  extract  the  following  passage 
in  illustration  of  his  descriptive  powers : 

*'  Apart  from  my  companions,  after  a  sharp  campaign  against  the 
wild  fowl,  I  sat  down  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  munching  a  piece 
of  dirty  Arab  bread  by  way  of  lunch,  struck  the  spur  into  the  wild 
steed  *  Imagination,'  giving  her  full  rein  ....  suddenly  I  pulled  her 
up  with  a  *  sic  transit  gloria  mundi '  kind  of  check,  and  leaping  on  my 
feet  fired  both  barrels  of  my  trusty  fowling-piece  into  a  flock  of  whist- 
ling avosets  far  overhead,  and  of  this  most  elegant  and  curious  bird  I 
brought  down  two,  one  of  which  is  now  in  a  cabinet  in  England,  and 
the  other  we  had  next  morning  fried.  Such  birds  are  not  at  all 
unpleasant  food,  though  in  my  own  country  they  would  be  thrown  aside 
as  unorthodox.  I  have  at  times  eaten  hawks  ;  and  many  an  orvl  may 
be  seen  hanging  in  an  Italian  market,  which,  perhaps,  are  not  so  dainty 
morsels  as  some  other  birds  ;  but  nearly  all  of  the  winged  and  feathered 
tribe,  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  are  very  acceptable  to  a  traveller 
who  has  an  unstored  larder." — pp.  218,  219. 

This  volume  will  enable  those  who  do  not  require  much  excite- 
ment to  pass  a  few  hours  pleasantly  enough. 


III. — Discourses  on  Public  Education.  By  Christopher  Words- 
worth, D.D.,  Canon  of  St.  Peter\  Westmijister^  ^c.  London: 
Bivingtons. 

The  discourses  comprised  in  this  volume  were  delivered  at  Har- 
row School,  over  which  the  learned  author  presided  for  several 
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years  ;  and  they  are  consequently  especially  addressed  to  scholars. 
This  circumstance,  of  course,  gives  to  the  sermons  a  peculiar 
character.  They  abound  in  classical  and  historical  allusions,  and 
they  deal  with  several  questions  of  Christian  morals  in  a  mode 
which  would  be  quite  impracticable  elsewhere.  But  to  those  who 
are  more  immediately  connected  with  public  schools,  whether  as 
instructors  or  scholars,  we  ai*e  sure  that  the  discourses  now  befpre 
us  will  be  of  very  great  interest  and  value,  replete  as  they  are 
with  sound  principle,  and  high  views  of  Christian  duty,  and  carry- 
ing with  them  all  the  evidences  of  a  mind  deeply  stored  with 
classical  and  theological  learning.  The  sermons  are  on  such  sub- 
jects as  the  foUowmg : — "  On  the  duty  of  schools  in  the  present 
times. — The  uses  of  human  simplicity  to  religion. — The  uses  of 
human  learning  to  religion. — How  is  the  true  Church  to  be  dis- 
cerned.— The  practical  uses  of  instruction  concerning  the  Church. 
— The  relations  of  school  discipline  to  Church  discipline. — Self- 
sacrifice  for  Divine  worship. — The  history  and  use  of  catechiung 
in  Christian  schools. — The  young  communicant,'*^  &c.  We  have 
been  particularly  pleased  with  the  discourses  on  catechising,  and 
on  prizes  in  education.  In  the  latter  it  is  observed,  that  these 
distinctions  are  to  be  esteemed  as  means  not  ends. 

**  But  in  this  lower  world,  while  we  are  compassed  with  human 
infirmity,  we  require  the  assistance  of  external  and  tangible  means.  .  • . 
Hence  you  understand  the  nature  of  the  visible  and  immediate  rewards 
which  are  proposed,  my  younger  brethren,  to  your  own  intellectual 
exertions.  They  are,  as  it  were,  condescensions  and  accommodations, 
made  in  a  spirit  of  tender  love  to  your  human  nature  by  the  parental 

spirit  of  the  institution  to  which  you  belong The  false  notioni 

which  confounds  these  means  with  ends,  lead  to  many  other  fallacies, 
and  to  one  especially,  which  is  very  common  and  very  pemicioos, 
namely,  that  prizes  are  instituted  for  the  sake  only  of  those  who  gam 
them.  This  is  a  fundamental  and  very  unhappy  error.  If  prizes  were 
ends,  this  opinion  would  indeed  be  just ;  but  since  they  are  means 
alone,  nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth  than  that  supposition.  It  would 
be  more  correct,  on  the  contrary,  to  say  that  prizes  are  instituted  rather 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  do  not  gain  them,  and  who  have  no  prospect 
of  gaining  them,  rather  than  for  those  who  do."— pp.  185,  186. 

The  discourse  on  the  study  of  Horace  and  Aristophanes  dis- 
cusses with  much  thought  and  ability  the  question,  as  to  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  reading  those  heathen  works 
in  which  vice  is  so  offensively  referred  to. 
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IV. — How  shall  we  conform  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land? By  James  Craigie  Robertson,  M.A,^  of  Trinity 
College^  Cambridge^  Curate  of  Boxley.  (Second  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged.)     London :  Pickering. 

Ms.  BoBERTsoN^s  work  on  the  rubrics  of  the  English  Ritual  is 
80  .well-known  to  the  Church,  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  us 
to  enter  on  a  particular  examination  pf  its  contents.  It  demon- 
strates that  in  practice  the  ritual  directions  of  the  Church  have 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  been  strictly  adhered  to  in  all  points.  We 
think  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  this  understood  and  admitted, 
because  it  certainly  goes  far  to  remove  any  6uch  sense  of  degene- 
racy, arising  from  a  comparison  of  existing  practices  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Church,  as  might  tend  to  diminish  our 
attachment  to  the  Church.  In  truth,  this  defectiveness  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  present  age  ;  nor  to  the  ages  since  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  nor  to  the  Anglo-Catholic  communion.  It  would  be  easy 
to  point  out  the  same  sort  of  irregularities  in  other  Churches, 
and  in  times  which  are  held  up  to  our  admiration  as  the  purest  of 
aU.  Mr.  Robertson,  if  we  understand  him  rightly,  is  very  far 
from  wishing  that  the  rubrics  should  not  be  observed,  and  abuses 
of  all  kinds  corrected ;  but  he  is  anxious  to  show  that  the  Church 
allows  her  ministers  to  proceed  cautiously  and  gradually  in  the 
work  of  reformation.     His  conclusion  is  as  follows  : 

"  That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  expresses  what  is  for  the 
present  the  true  ideal  of  the  Anglican  system,  rather  than  any  thing 
which  has  been  generally  realized ;  that  while  a  conscientious  clergy- 
man will  strive  after  the  realizing  of  it,  he  is  not  bound  to  put  every 
thing  in  practice  at  once,  if  there  be  difficulties  in  the  way  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  from  prevailing  notions  and  tempers,  but  is 
at  liberty  to  go  to  work  gradually  and  certainly,"  &c. — p.  9. 

In  principles  thus  laid  down  it  is  impossible  not  to  concur ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  course  very  possible  that  difficulties  may 
be  overrated  by  individuals ;  and  their  existence  is  not  to  prevent 
the  attempt  being  made  to  overcome  them — and  made  too  with 
zeal  and  perseverance.  Mr.  Robertson^s  book  is  one  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  theological  hbrary. 

V. — The  History  of  British  India  from  1805  to  1835.  By  Horace 
Hayman  Wilson, if.^.,jF.^.;8'.,4'<;.  Vol.1.  London:  Mad- 
den and  Co. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  first  of  a  work  which  is  designed  as 
a  contin&ation  of  Mill'^s  History  of  British  India.     It  was  under- 
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taken  under  an  impression,  that  the  writer^s  familiarity  with  the 
general  course  of  events  from  the  period  at  which  Mill''8  hiatoiy 
terminates,  derived  from  a  residence  in  Bengal  during  those  years, 
would  render  the  task  comparatively  easy.  But  the  importance 
of  the  work  before  him  rendered  it  incumbent  on  the  writer  to 
examine  not  only  the  voluminous  manuscript  records  of  the  India 
House,  but  considerable  portions  of  those  records  printed  by 
authority  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  published  acdbuuts  of  persons  engaged  or  interested 
in  tlie  events  of  which  they  narrated.  These  laborious  researches 
have  delayed  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  Professor  Wil- 
son''s  history  to  the  present  time.  We  feel  sure,  however,  that 
the  public  will  readily  excuse  a  delay  which  has  issued  in  the  pub- 
lication  of  the  authentic  and  ably  written  volume  which  has 
r(?ccntly  made  its  appearance,  and  which  includes  the  history  of 
India  and  the  adjoining  states,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
ih'itish  India,  from  1803  to  1813.  The  historical  incidents  of 
this  period  arc  not  perhaps  of  the  same  striking  character  as  those 
of  former  and  later  times ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
treated  by  Professor  Wilson  is  most  clear  and  able ;  and  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  a  masterly  survey  of  the  internal  system  of 
India  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Minto,  which  wiU  not  be 
deemed  the  least  valuable  part  of  his  work.  On  the  whole,  it 
appears  to  us  tliat  the  volume  now  before  us  is  quite  worthy  of 
the  reputation  of  its  distinguished  author. 

VI. — Pictorial  History  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  use  of  tie 
Young^  S^c.  Edited  hy  the  Rev.  G.  E.  IJiber,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don :  Rivingtons. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  such  as  must  commend  itself  to  every 
parent'^s  attention  and  interest.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  editor, 
tliat  the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  and  lead- 
ing facts  of  llevelation  may,  and  ought  to  be  laid  in  a  child''8 
mind  long  before  a  judicious  parent  would  subject  it  to  the 
drudger}'  of  reading  and  spelling ;  and  with  this  view,  **  the 
History  of  the  Old  Testament"'  before  us,  was  drawn  up  by  the 
editor,  for  the  instruction  of  his  own  child,  in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
tare,  introducing  occasionally  passages  from  the  New  Testament, 
wliicii  serve  to  explain  or  to  complete  the  statements  of  the  Old 
Testament.  W^e  must  say,  that  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
examine  the  work,  it  appears  to  be  very  admirably  executed ;  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  our  readers^  particu- 
lar attention.  It  is  enriched  with  wood-cuts,  some  of  which 
very  good.  ' 
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VII. — Parochialia;  or^  Churchy  School^  and  Parish.  The  Church 
System^  and  Services,  pra^icaUy  considered.  By  John  Sand- 
FOEi),  ALA.,  Vicar  of  Dunchurch,  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Worcester.     London :  Longmans. 

The  author  of  this  volume  observes  in  his  preface,  that  never 
since  the  Reformation  have  the  concerns  and  probable  fortunes  of 
the  Church  taken  such  hold  on  men's  minds.  With  reference  to 
the  present  state  of  opinions  in  the  Church,  he  remarks,  that 

"  Some  regard  it  simply  with  alarm.  The  restoration  of  her  fabrics ; 
the  increased  energy  of  her  clergy  ;  the  desire  for  order  and  uniformity 
in  her  ritual,  and  for  the  revival  of  her  discipline ;  the  greater  frequency 
of  her  services  ;  even  the  higher  and  more  devout  appreciation  of  her 
sacraments,  are  viewed  by  them  with  jealousy  and  apprehension.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  grounds  have  been  furnished  for  suspicion,  and 
that  the  recent  movement  amongst  us  has  been  characterized  by  not  a 
little  indiscretion  and  extravagance ;  nay,  even  in  some  instances,  by 
a  grievous  departure  from  sound  doctrine  and  a  lack  of  common 
principle.  We  have  not  only  witnessed  defections  from  our  communion ; 
but  have  heard  doctrines  expressly  disallowed  by  our  confessions 
advocated  from  our  pulpits ;  have  bad  our  institutions  disparaged,  our 
reformers  vilified,  and  our  articles  of  faith  both  covertly  and  openly 
impugned,  by  men  who  still  retain  the  orders  of  our  Church  and  eat  her 
bread.  .  ,  .  There  are,  however,  many,— and  these  of  the  most 
approved  attachment  to  our  Church, — who  are  full  of  hope  about  her 
future  destinies.  They  are  neither  disheartened  at  what  is  now 
transpiring  within  her  pale,  nor  at  a  loss  for  a  solution.  They  view 
it  as  the  natural  result  of  a  powerful  re-action,  as  the  troubled  surface  of 
waters  which  have  been  deeply  stirred,  as  presages  of  an  improved 
spirit  and  of  enlarged  usefulness.  And  much  as  they  deplore  individual 
cases  of  extravagance,  and  admit  the  need  of  that  wisdom  which  alone 
can  direct  the  Church  at  this  important  period  of  her  history,  they 
cannot  regret  that  an  age  of  energy  and  inquiry  has  succeeded  a  long 
night  of  secularity  and  torpor." — pp.  5,  6. 

Mr.  Sandford  is  of  opinion  that  the  evangelical  school  rendered 
several  important  services  to  the  Church,  but  that  their  system 
was  imperfect  and  erroneous;  and  that  it  remained  for  the 
succeeding  generation  to  exhibit  Church  principle  in  connexion 
with  its  results,  and  without  party  associations.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  path  of  safety  and  usefulness  lies  between  Latitudinarian- 
ism  and  "  Tractarianism  ;""  and  is  desirous  of  promoting  mutual 
charity  and  the  effectual  discharge  of  ministerial  duty  without 
"  an  undue  exaltation  of  forms.^"* 

The  work  is  arranged  under  the  following  principal  heads : — 
"  Church  Restoration — Pews — the  Church,  and  School-building — 
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School  economy — the  Parish — Church-services — Charitable  ofifer- 
ings — Parochial  institutions — Lay  help.**^ — With  reference  to 
Church  improvements,  Mr.  Sandford  is  in  favour  of  restoriiig 
the  interior  as  far  as  possible  to  its  original  state ;  and  recom- 
mends low  open  seats,  stalls  in  the  chancel,  encaustic  tSSe^ 
stone  fonts,  lecterns,  stone  pulpits,  elevated  altars,  sedilia, 
chests,  &c.  He  is  favourable  to  monumental  crosses  in 
teries — ^to  daily  service  where  it  can  be  adopted — ^to  pnbik 
baptism  and  catechizing — and  to  the  offertory  wnere  practicahk. 
On  the  whole,  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  tone  of  tUi 
publication,  and  though  of  course  we  cannot  pretend  to  agree 
with  the  author  in  all  his  views,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  his  work  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  younger 
clergy. 

VIII. — Sermons  on  (he  Festivals.  By  the  Bev.  John  Ahicstrokg, 
B.A.,  Priest  Vicar  of  Exeter  Cathedt^aly  and  Bectorof  St.  Pavts^ 
Exeter.    Oxford :  Parker. 

This  volume  includes  thirty-two  sermons  on  the  Festivals  of  the 
Church  throughout  the  year,  each  feast  being  made  an  occasion 
for  communicating  some  practical  lesson.  The  subjects  are  such 
as  the  following : — "  Hiaden  saints — Want  of  faith — Ways  of 
Christmas  rejoicing — The  intermediate  state — Love  before  Con- 
troversy— The  love  due  to  children — Forms  necessary  for  spiritual 
worship — Gospel  privileges — Warnings — Daily  common  prayer,^ 
&;c.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  these  discourses,  they  appear 
to  be  perfectly  sound  in  doctrine ;  and  they  are  written  with  an 
ease  and  gracefulness  which  is  not  usual  in  compositions  of  this 
kind.  We  select  the  following  passages  as  examples  of  the 
author'^s  style.  In  reference  to  hidden  saints  it  is  remaiiEed 
that — 

"  God  reveals  some  of  His  saints  to  the  gaze  of  men.  He  conceali 
others ;  He  sends  forth  His  confessors,  and  some  go  into  the  oitie8»  and 
others  into  the  wilderness :  some  are  spectacles  and  gazing-stocks,  and 
fight  the  fight  of  faith  among  multitudes ;  they  wear  their  cross  in 
Caesar's  palace,  in  the  highways  of  the  world ;  their  names  are  in  the 
Christian  calendar,  and  they  are  known  even  here  as  sons  of  God  and 
the  lights  of  the  Church :  but  others  of  equal  faith  are  hidden  fiom 
view  ;  they  live  and  die,  and  there  is  no  sound  either  of  their  life  or 
death.  These  are  the  secret  sainU  of  God,  the  obscure  disciples,  whoM 
life  is  in  the  shade,  who  come  and  go  without  observation,  who  win 
unnoticed  victories  over  the  body  of  sin  :  the  temple  of  their  faith  it 
built  up,  like  that  of  old,  without  sound  ;  it  rises  like  the  flowers  in  the 
open  spaces  of  vast  trackless  woods,  which  grow  silently,  and  when  they 
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are  grown  there  are  none  to  look  on  them,  and  one  thinks  how  much 
beauty  of  the  woods  thus  runs  to  waste,  as  though  God  were  not 
rejoicing  in  His  own  works  ...  At  the  last  day  all  will  be  clear,  for 
tben  will  be  '  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  Gkxl ;'  as  yet  they  are  not 
manifest,  for  we  cannot  look  over  the  whole  world,  and  we  only  see  the 
surface  of  men,  the  outside  life,  where  our  glance  does  extend ;  some 
saints  are  altogether  unknown,  some  are  only  partly  known.  Many 
who  now  sleep  in  the  green  church-yards  of  country  villages,  many 
who  passed  their  years  in  the  dark  rooms  and  dismal  comers  of  crowded 
cities  ;  or  who,  after  a  life  of  labour,  a  life  that  was,  as  regards  the 
flesh,  but  just  life,  sheltered  their  grey  hairs  in  gloomy  workhouses, 
who  were  veiled  by  a  thick  veil  of  wretchedness  ;  and  others  of  richer 
state,  who  veiled  themselves  that  they  might  be  never  seen  of  them- 
selves, and  might  keep  their  motives  pure,  and  might  not  be  moved  to 
mix  the  love  of  the  worldly  praise  of  religion  with  the  love  of  the 
praise  of  Christ, — will  at  the  latter  day  come  forth  to  the  light,  and,  the 
earthen  tabernacle  being  broken  through,  their  light  will  appear,  and 
Christ  will  confess  them  as  children  of  Uie  light.'* — pp.  3 — 6. 


IX. — The  Curiosities  of  Heraldry^  with  Illustrations  from  Old 
English  Writers.  By  Mark  Antony  Lower.  London: 
J.  A.  Smith. 

We  fear  that  the  public  taste  has  sadly  degenerated,  even  from 
the  days  of  Master  Bi.  Braithwait,  who,  according  to  the  work 
before  us,  complained  of  his  contemporaries, 

They  wear  their  grand  sire's  signet  on  their  thumb, 
Tet  ask  them  whence  their  crest  is,  they  are  mum^ 

We  fear  that  the  ^'  grandsire'^s  signet""  is  almost  forgotten  in 
the  present  day,  and  were  it  not  for  our  hereditary  nobility, 
whose  honours  are  in  some  degree  dependent  on  this  science,  we 
apprehend  that  few  people  would  know  any  thing  of  crests,  or 
shields,  or  supporters.  Mr.  Lower,  in  his  interesting  volume 
vigorously  contends  against  this  prevalent  corruption,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  think  that  his  protests  were  likely  to  be  heard ; 
bnt  we  fear  that  the  apathy  is  too  general.  The  design  of  the 
work  includes  the  fabulous  and  authentic  history  of  heraldry,  the 
rationale  of  its  figures,  its  chimerical  figures,  the  language  of 
arms,  allusive  arms,  crests,  &c.  "  heraldic"*"  mottoes,  notices  of 
the  college  of  arms,  genealogy,  &c.  It  will  afford  much  interest 
and  amusement  to  those  wto  are  interested  in  such  pursuits. 
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X. — The  Teaching  of  the  Prayer-boot^   <$•{?.    By  John   Wood 
Wauter,  J?.i>.  4*c.     London:  Bivingtons. 

This  treatise  is,  as  the  learned  author  informs  us  in  his  prefiuse, 
^Hhe  condensed  notes  of  a  scries  of  sermons,  delivered  to  a 
country  congregation,  all  poor  and  all  unlettered,  during  the 
series  of  eleven  years.  The  great  object  was  to  impress  upon 
them  the  value  of  their  Prayer-books ;  and  this  was  done,  off  and 
on,  in  the  openest  manner.  All  that  was  ancient,  provided  it 
was  scripturai  and  devout,  was  laid  before  them ;  but  it  was  done 
affectionately  and  persuasively,  and  unaccompanied  with  tiiat 
pith  and  dr}'ness  which  almost  necessarily  attend  so  condensed 
a  statement  as  the  present.  Indeed  the  whole  may  be  invidiously 
called  but  a  bundle  of  notes.*"  Mr.  Warter  is  familiar  with  aU 
the  principal  authorities  on  liturgical  subjects,  such  as  Muratori, 
Mabillon,  Benaudot,  Assemani^  Martene,  Bingham,  Goar, 
Le  Brun,  Gavanti,  &c. ;  and  he  has  made  excellent  use  of  his 
knowledge,  having  brought  together  a  great  mass  of  accurate 
information  within  a  very  small  space,  and  combined  too  with 
much  practical  and  spiritual  instruction.  The  work  treats  on  all 
the  offices  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  with  the  exception  of 
the  forms  of  prayer  at  sea,  the  state  services,  and  the  ordinations. 
We  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  English  Bitual.  We  could  have  wished  that  the  styfe 
had  been  somewhat  less  "archaic,'*^  for  we  think  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  deviate  much  from  ordinary  modes  of  expression  in 
works  which  are  intended  for  popular  use.  We  offer  this  sug^ 
gestion  very  respectfully  to  the  learned  author  of  tlie  work  before 
us,  with  a  view  to  render  it  more  acceptable  in  case  the  text 
should  be  reprinted  (as  he  intimates  may  be  the  case)  for 
general  circulation. 

XI. — Ths  Life  of  Baler y  Emperor  of  ffindostan.    By  R,  M. 
Galbecote,  Esq.    London :  DarUng.    Edinburgh :  Chisholm. 

The  life  of  Baber  was  one  of  remarkable  vicissitude  and 
romantic  adventure.  A  sovereign  and  a  conqueror  at  little  mors 
tlian  fifteen  years  of  age;  a  fugitive  in  the  mountains  for  years; 
the  conqueror  of  a  new  kingdom ;  and,  in  fine,  the  subjugator  of 
Ilindostan,  and  founder  of  the  Mogul  d}7iasty,  Baber^s  life  is 
possessed  of  far  more  interest  than  attaches  to  those  of  the  gene- 
rality of  oriental  sovereigns.  His  autobiography  is  amongst  the 
few  authentic  pieces  of  oriental  histor}-.  It  is  quite  singular  in 
its  nature,  as  comprising  a  minute  account  of  the  life  of  a  great 
Tartar  monarch,  and  the  unreserved  expression  of  his  thoughts 
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and  feelings.  It-s  great  charm  consists  in  the  spirit  of  warmth 
and  kindness  of  heart  which  distinguishes  it  throughout.  The 
volume  under  consideration  is  an  abndgment  from  the  translation 
executed  by  Leyden  and  Erskine,  and  the  editor  has  ^'altered 
and  enlarged^  the  geographical  descriptions,  and  apparently 
made  other  alterations,  so  that  the  work  does  not  throughout 
"come  from  the  pen  of  Baber/'  This  is,  we  think,  a  serious  draw- 
back on  the  pleasure  which  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  perusal  of  the  biography,  and  which  it  is  still  calculated,  in 
some  degree,  to  impart. 

xii. — The  Symmetry  of  Bevelation  a  witness  to  the  Divinity  of 
Christ.  An  Argument  in  three  consecutive  series  of  Advent 
Lectures,  By  B.  C.  Coxe,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  Sfc.     London :  Bivingtons. 

This  series  of  Lectures  is  intended  to  establish  the  following 
positions :  first,  '^  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  are  indicative  of  his 
supreme  divinity  ;'**  secondly,  "that  the  leading  peculiarities 
in  Christy's  earthly  career.  Quadrate  and  harmonize  with  the 
preparations  made  for  his  conung,  and  corroborate  the  inferences 
thence  deduced  ;'*^  and  thirdly,  "  that  the  demeanour  of  Jesus 
Christ  after  his  resurrection,  and  the  conduct  and  teaching  of 
his  apostles,  are  not  to  be  explained  or  reconciled  with  previous 
intimations  of  Scripture,  but  by  the  admission  of  Christ's 
supreme  divinity.^  The  respected  author  in  his  preface  apolo- 
gizes for  entering  on  a  discussion  like  this,  at  a  moment  when 
the  controversy  with  which  it  is  connected  is  not  of  any  imme- 
diate urgency,  and  when  points  of  comparative  insignificance 
harass  and  disturb  the  public  mind.  He  wishes  rather  to  with- 
draw the  attention  of  the  Church  from  such  minor  questions 
to  the  great  truths  on  which  it  is  based ;  and  with  this  view, 
the  lectures  under  consideration  have  been  published.  As  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  they  are  sound  and  orthodox  in 
doctrine ;  and  though  not  pretending  to  deep  theological  re- 
search, they  are  calculated  to  impart  much  exceedingly  valuable 
information  to  serious  inquirers;  and  their  plain,  affectionate, 
and  earnest  style,  must  command  respect  and  esteem  for  the 
writer. 

XIII. — Origenis  Opera  Omnia,  qucB  Greece  velLatine  tantum  extant, 
et  ejus  nomine  circumferuntur.  Edidit  C.  H.  E.  Lommatzsch. 
12mo.     Berlm,  1831—1844. 

Of  this  very  neat  edition  of  Origen'^s  Works,  sixteen  volumes 
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have  already  made  their  appearance,  which  indade  all  his  exegb- 
tical  treatises.  It  is  veir  correctly  printed,  and  has  accunte 
indexes  of  the  texts  of  Holy  Scripture  which  are  quoted ;  pointi 
which  have  been  too  freoucntly  dispensed  with  in  the  recent 
reprints  of  the  Fathers.  For  a  portion  of  one  of  the  volumes 
the  various  readings  of  a  Venetian  MS.  are  given ;  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  of  any  importance.  Dr.  Lommatzsch  has  care- 
fully collated  the  ante-Benedictine  editions ;  but  from  his  using 
an  inaccurate  reprint  of  Huet^s  edition^  he  has  sometimes  ascribea 
strancrc  mistakes  to  that  very  able  scholar.  The  two  first  ▼olumeB 
contain  a  good  many  conjectural  emendations,  but  the  editm 
seems  afterwards  to  have  tired  of  his  task,  which  we  regret, 
since  some  of  his  conjectures  were,  to  say  the  least,  plausaUe. 
He  also  promises  a  selection  from  Huets  Origeniaiia,  and  a 
Lexicon  of  his  author,  which,  if  well  executed,  will  be  very  im- 
portant. 

But  here  our  commendation  of  this  edition  must  stop,  and 
there  are  several  heavy  drawbacks  to  it.  I.  The  pages  dT  the 
former  editions  are  not  marked,  which,  in  an  autnor  so  oon- 
stantly  quoted  by  the  page,  renders  this  edition  wholly  useless 
for  the  purposes  of  reference.  Conceive  the  practicability  of 
hunting  for  ** contra  Oelsum,  p.  766,  ed.  Ben.,  or,  "in  Matt 
p.  253,  ed.  Huct !""  Had  Dr.  L.,  besides  those  of  De  la  Bue, 
marked  also  the  pages  of  Huet  and  Merlin,  which  are  referred 
to  by  the  older  divines,  he  would  have  greatly  enhanced  the 
vadue  of  his  publication.  II.  We  must  object  to  the  omissioii 
both  of  a  large  portion  of  the  old  translation  of  St.  Matthew, 
and  of  the  modem  Latin  translation  of  what  is  extant  in  the 
original.  Even  if  the  latter  was  incorrect,  still  its  absence  will 
greatly  diminish  the  utility  of  the  work  among  that  very  lam 
class  who  read  Greek  with  difficulty,  while  others  even  will  miSB 
it  in  looking  for  some  particular  passage.  III.  But  the  third 
fault  is  much  more  serious.  Huet  compared  the  extracts  from 
Origen'*s  lost  works,  which  may  be  found  in  the  unedited  GatensB, 
to  ^'a  boundless  ocean.'"  The  Benedictines  collected  many  of 
these,  but  much  still  remained  to  be  done;  and  accordinglj, 
hardly  a  collection  of  Anecdota  has  been  published  since,  whidi 
does  not  contain  some  fragments  from  Origen.  Those  published 
by  Dr.  Cramer  at  Oxford  would  alone  supply  a  numerous  oolleo- 
tion,  and  the  miserably  corrupt  state  of  most  of  them  would  have 
furnished  an  ample  neld  for  editorial  acumen.  It  may  perhaps 
be  supposed  that  these  fragments  and  those  which  Cardinal  Maio 
lias  published^  have  not  had  time  to  penetrate  into  the  hjrper- 
borean  regions  of  Northern  Germany ;  but  what  can  be  said  for  the 
total  omission  of  any  allusion  even  to  those  reprinted  more  than 
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half  a  century  ago  by  Gkdlandius !  In  addition  to  all  these 
sources  from  which  a  future  editor  of  Origen  can  enrich  his 
pages,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  by  ''  a  painful^'  scholar,  who 
would  undertake  the  task  of  examining  thoroughly  the  treasures 
still  remaining  hid  in  the  various  libranes  of  Europe.  A  serious 
task,  we  admit,  but  one  whose  drudgery  would  be  well  rewarded. 

XIV. — Sermons  preached  at  Winchester  College.  By  Gborge 
MoBERLY,  D.C,L»^  Head  Master  of  Winchester  College^  Sfc. 
London:  Bivingtons. 

We  are  sure  that  no  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume 
without  feeling  the  blessing  enjoyed  by  the  scholars  of  Winches- 
ter College,  in  instructions  so  persuasive,  so  affectionate,  and  so 
sound  as  those  which  are  here  addressed  to  them.  The  volume 
includes  twenty  sermons  on  the  following  subjects  :  "  The  Isth- 
mian games — The  temptation  of  St.  Peter — The  temptation  of 
Judas  Iscariot — Diversities  of  gifts — Confessing  Christ  before 
men — Denying  Christ  before  men — The  woman  of  Canaan — The 
hidden  life — The  Queen  of  the  South — The  times  of  visitatiwi,"^ 
&;c.  We  extract  the  following  passage  from  the  discourse  on 
"  Confessing  Christ  before  men :" 

"  Consider  the  situation  which  many  a  boy  occupies  when  first  he 
enters  upon  a  school  life ;  makes,  as  it  were,  his  first  venture  into  a  little 
world,  from  the  more  confined  and  healthy  atmosphere  of  his  own 
home.  Suppose  him  the  son  of  anxious  and  religious  parents,  bred 
from  his  very  cradle  in  the  strictest  paths  of  uprightness,  of  diligence, 
and  religion,  and  having  learned,  by  early  and  long-continued  habit,  to 
feel  the  yoke  of  God  not  grievous,  but,  rather,  light  and  easy,  and 
delightful  to  him ;  and  that  it  were  possible  to  seal  up,  as  it  were, 
hermetically,  the  character  at  that  age,  and  so  to  make  the  boy  the 
father  of  the  man,  that  the  same  heart,  and  love,  and  frankness,  and 
devotion,  which  characterize  that  childish  time,  might  last  on,  pure  and 
uncontaminated,  through  the  dangerous  days  of  boyhood  and  youth,  to 
strengthen  and  purify  the  age  of  manhood !  But  it  must  not  be.  God 
has  ordered  it  otherwise.  The  world,  its  dangers,  its  seductions,  its 
menaces,  its  troubles,  must  be  known,  be  met  and  conquered.  The 
trial  which  God  has  appointed  for  us  is  a  more  fiery  and  difficult  one 
than  this  would  be.  And  many  a  father,  sending  his  son  for  the  first  time 
from  home  into  so  new  and  strange  a  scene,  sends  him  with  the  clearest 
knowledge  and  anticipation  of  the  sort  of  dangers  to  which  he  will  be 

exposed    there And   he   comes — comes  cheerful,  affectionate, 

and  full  of  good  resolutions  and  purposes :  and  where  does  he  find 
himself  ?  I  desire  to  speak  faithfully,  and  not  exaggerate  ;  to  exhibit 
the  picture  truly,  and  certainly  not  darker  than  the  reality.  He  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  much  carelessness,  much  indifference,  and  much 
sin And  truly  the  innocence  of  the  dove  must  be  joined  to  the 
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wisdom  of  the  serpent — an  union  rarely  joined  in  the  simple  and 
inexperienced  character  of  young  boys, — if,  in  the  attempt  to  keep  bis 
duty,  and  carry  out  his  principles  and  resolutions,  he  does  not  offend, 
by  some  indiscretion,  some  of  those  who  are  too  willing  to  be  offended, 
who  feel  themselves  rebuked  by  holier  living  on  the  part  of  so  near  a 
neighbour,  and  who  will  readily  avail  themselves  of  any  such  handle 
to  annoy,  discredit,  or  distress  him,  and  by  degrees  to  make  him  like 
themselves.  He  will  find  also  many — a  daily  increasing  and  daily 
more  influential  number,  I  trust — who,  in  different  degrees^  and  with 
different  stedfastness,  are  maintaining  diemselves  in  habits  and  prin- 
ciples like  those  which  he  desires  to  maintain." — pp.  77 — 81. 

The  preacher  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  filial  aifeciion,  igno- 
rance of  sin,  and  habits  of  early  purity,  will  not  support  him  in 
this  contest;  and  that  there  is  safety  only  in  cherishing  the 
baptismal  gift — the  inward  life  communicated  by  the  Spirit  of 
God. 


XV. — Bokhara:  its  Amir  and  its  people.  Translated  from  ih$ 
Russian  of  Khanikoff.  By  the  Baron  Clement  A.  De  Bode. 
London  :  Madden  and  Go. 

This  work  comprises  a  very  complete  description  of  the  limits 
and  extent  of  Bokhara,  its  mountains  and  rivers,  climate,  tribes 
and  population,  its  topography,  industrial  resources,  commerce, 
government,  laws,  and  civilization ;  with  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Pfasr-Ullah  the  present  Amir  of  Bokhara.  It  also  includes  a 
map  of  the  country.  At  the  present  time,  a  publication  like  this 
will,  no  doubt,  have  considerable  interest  for  all  who  are  imme- 
diately connected  with  India,  and  to  whom  the  condition  of  the 
countries  intervening  between  Russia  and  our  possessions  in  the 
flast  must  be  a  matter  of  much  importance.  It  would  seem  that 
civilization  has  made  more  ])rogress  than  we  had  anticipated  in  this 
country.  There  are  at  Bokhara  alone  upwards  of  one  hundred 
colleges  containing  10,000  students;  the  city  of  Samarcand  pos- 
sesses many  remains  of  ancient  grandeur.  The  author  estimates 
the  number  of  troops  in  Bokhara  at  40,000,  of  which  not  more 
than  one-third  are  completely  armed.  There  is  much  curious 
information  about  the  condition  of  the  Mahommedan  religion, 
amongst  the  rest  of  a  sect  which  places  its  principal  ment  in 
rei)eating  the  name  of  God  with  great  rapidity,  in  a  mode  which, 
we  confess,  rather  puzzles  us. 

"  During  our  stay  at  Bokhara  there  was  one  of  particular  celebrity, 
who  could  keep  his  eyes  shut  with  greater  ease  because  he  was  blind, 
but  it  was  affirmed  that  he  could,  without  fetching  breath,  pronounce 
3000  times,  with  his  heart,  and  under  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  with 
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his  liver  and  brains,  the  words  *  La- Allah-il- Allah/  But  from  the 
great  effort  it  occasioned,  the  respiration  of  his  nostrils  became  so 
heated,  that  as  I  was  told  very  seriously  by  a  Mullah,  if  a  pen  was 
approached  to  his  organ  of  smell  it  got  singed  !" — p.  260. 

XVI. — Parochial  Sermons,  preached  in    the  Parish   Church  of 
ffeversham,    Westmorelana.    By  the  Bev.   Robert    Wilson 
Evans,  J5.2>.,  Sfc.     London  :  Bivingtons. 

This  little  volume  contains  thirty-five  sermons,  which  from  their 
practical  character  and  their  brevity  we  can  recommend  for  use 
m  private  families.  The  name  of  the  respected  author  affords  a 
sufficient  pledge  for  the  soundness  of  their  doctrine,  and  the 
excellence  of  their  spirit.  We  select  the  following  illustrative 
passage  from  the  Sermon  "  On  the  walk  of  faith*^ — 

**  What  a  new,  what  a  glorious  world  does  it  (faith)  open  to  our  eyes ! 
how  does  it  refresh  them,  pained  as  they  are  with  the  miserable  sights  of 
this  world,  and  wipe  every  tear  away !  It  carries  us  forward  in  thank- 
ful adoration,  in  joyful  resignation,  in  cheerful  obedience,  from  the  look- 
back upon  the  day  when  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God, 
to  the  look-forward  to  the  day  when  the  elements  of  the  world  shall  be 

dissolved Such,  in  brief,  are  the  objects  of  faith.     And  let  us 

turn  to  the  walk  which  is  ordered  according  to  them. 

"  In  walking  through  this  outward  world  of  the  body,  do  we  not 
keep  its  objects  carefully  in  sight ;  can  we  go  right  or  straight  without 
looking  at  that  which  lies  before  us  ?  Make  we  not  all  use  of  the  sun, 
all  advantage  of  the  direction  of  roads,  and  put  to  account  continually 
our  knowledge  of  the  places,  and  experience  of  the  ways  ?  It  is  not  so 
very  different  in  the  walk  by  faith  in  the  Spirit.  We  must  have  the 
presence  of  the  objects  of  faith  in  our  heart,  '  we  must  have  the  spi- 
ritual world  before  us,'  we  must  go  by  its  light ;  we  must  be  guided  by 
its  directions  ;  we  must  be  familiar  with  its  places,  times,  and  seasons. 
We  are  on  the  road  to  eternal  life  ;  the  road  is  lighted  up  by  the 
heavenly  light  which  comes  from  Him,  that  is  the  light  and  the  sun  of 
righteousness  :  on  it  we  follow  the  footsteps  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  marked  out  by  his  cross  and  his  grave  ;  and  before  us  is  ever  the 
glorious  appearance  of  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith,  sitting  on 
the  throne  of  his  glory." — pp.  192 — 194. 

And  then  the  preacher  directs  attention  to  the  appointed 
method  of  attaining  such  a  heavenly  frame  of  mind,  viz.,  study  of 
Scripture,  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  obedience. 

XVII. — Incidents  of  the  Apostolic  Age  in  Britain,     London : 

Pickering. 

This  tale  appears  to  be  very  well  told.  Its  scene  is  laid  in 
Britain  in  the  first  century,  and  it  describes  the  mode  in  which 
Christianity  may  have  been  supposed  to  have  penetrated  into  the 
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country,  and  the  perils  of  the  early  believers.  The  description  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Britons  seems 
to  be  accurate. 

XVII J. — Poems  sacred  and  miscellaneous:  to  fohich  is  now  addei^ 
An  Appendix.  By  Richard  Parkinson,  B.D.^  CiMm/on  ef 
Manchester,     London  :  Rivingtons.     Manchester  :  Sowler. 

The  principal  poem  in  this  volume  is  ^'  The  Ascent  of  Elijah,*^  a 
Seatonian  prize  poem,  which  certainly  exhibits  considenible 
poetical  genius,  though  there  are  some  few  expressioiiB,  which  we 
are  sure  the  able  and  respected  author  could  not  have  inten- 
tionally retained.  We  allude  more  particularly  to  the  conoluding 
lines  of  the  poem,  in  which  it  is  said  of  Elisha, 

"And  stood  that  day  before  the  Lord, 
His  Power  on  earth — his  Wisdom — and  his  Word ! " 

It  seems  to  us  that  such  language  exceeds  the  usual  poetie 
license,  and  that  it  requires  correction.  Nor  do  we  exactly  like 
such  expressions  as  ^'the  Bobe  ot  magic  power  ^^  applied  to  the 
^^  mantle  of  Elijah.'*''  With  such  exceptions,  however,  which  we 
do  not  wish  to  notice  further,  because  the  poem  in  which  these 
passages  occur  was  a  juvenile  composition,  \v*e  must  say,  that 
there  is  considerable  merit  in  the  poem.  The  following  passage 
describes  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  by  the  prophet : — 

•*  With  solemn  brow,  and  terror-boding  eye, 
To  the  dark  Jordan,  rushing  wildly  by, 
The  Prophet  turned ;  and  as  he  smote  the  stream, 
Scatter'd  like  mists  before  the  sunny  beam 
The  parting  waters  severed — leaving  there 
For  human  foot  a  path  as  dry  and  bare, 
As  that  which  leads  the  fainting  camel  on, 
From  clift  to  clifl,  o*er  sun-scorched  Labanon  ! 
With  look  that  menaced  danger — sighs  that  tell 
Faint  though  the  greeting,  'tis  a  last  fnrcwell, 
Wrapped  in  his  magic  robe,  the  Prophet  sped, 
With  hasty  steps,  o*er  Jordan's  rocky  bed. 
Yet  not  alone ; — for,  though  each  wave  swelled  high. 
And  trembled  as  Elisha's  foot  passed  by — 
Though  £gypt*s  mightiest,  weltering  in  the  stream. 
Rose  on  his  memory  with  a  withering  gleam — 
Still  with  unshaken  zeal,  and  rapid  stride. 
The  faithful  servant  kept  his  master's  side  ; 
And  ere  the  spell  that  bound  the  wave  was  o'er, 
His  foot  stood  scatheless  on  the  further  shore." — pp.  11,  12. 

The  lines  on  " Easter-day '^  and   "Bolton  Abbey,^  and  "m 
Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  a  Friend/'  are  very  pleasing. 
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XIX. — A  Supplement  to  the  authorized  EnaUsh  version  of  the  New 

Testament;  being  a  Critical  Dissertation  of  its  more  difficult 

passages  from  the  Syriac^  Latins  and  earlier  English  versions ; 

with  an  Introduction.    By  the  Bev.  Frederick  Scrivener, 

M.A.     Vol.  I.     London ;  Pickering. 

We  confess  to  looking  with  conuderable  jealousy  and  some 
little  antecedent  prejudice  upon  any  propositions  for  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible ;  and  therefore  it  was  no  small  relief  to 
us  (having  previously  happened  to  learn  the  drift  of  Mr.  Scri- 
vener'^s  book)  to  find  him  at  the  very  commencement  declaring 
his  conviction,  that  "  they  rightly  judge,**^  who  agree  that  it  is 
^^  at  once  unnecessary  and  dangerous  to  unsettle  and  perplex  the 
simple  by  attempting  to  improve,''^  by  any  new  and  authorized 
translation,  our  present  version ;  a  version  '^  cherished  as  their 
best  treasure  by  our  countr}'men  and  kindred,  in  every  spot  on 
the  globe  where  our  language  is  spoken  or  our  name  respected," 
and  ^^  the  only  bond  which  unites  our  Dissenters  at  home  with 
the  Church  of  their  fathers."  Still  we  are  not  l)]ind  to  the  fact, 
that  however  excellent  as  a  whole,  "  like  every  other  work  of 
man,  it  is  far  from  being  faultless  ;"  for  that  in  the  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  which  have  passed  since  its  completion,  ample 
has  been  our  improvement,  if  not  in  theological  learning,  yet  in 
knowledge  of  the  critical  niceties  of  the  Greek  language,  in  our 
discrimination  of  the  peculiarities  of  style  in  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  acquaintance  with  the  many  manuscripts 
brought  to  light  by  the  diligence  of  modem  research.  Accord- 
ingly, the  design  of  the  work  before  us  is  "  to  collect  and  review 
those  passages  of  our  authorized  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  a  diligent  collation  of  the  original  may  show  to  be  inac- 
curate or  obscure ;"  "  a  production  intended  for,"  and  from  its 
very  nature  likely  to  be  confined  to  "  the  student  in  the  closet." 
These  inaccuracies  the  author  comprehends  under  three  general 
heads  :  I.  Errors  of  criticism^  arising  from  false  readings  of  the 
Greek  text.  II.  Errors  of  interpretation^  from  mistaking  the 
sense  of  the  original  Greek.  III.  Errors  of  expression^  where 
the  language  of  the  English  translation  itself  is  ambiguous,  un- 
grammatieal,  or  obscure.  In  the  Introduction,  consisting  of 
127  pages,  the  author  considers  at  some  length  each  of  these 
leading  divisions  of  the  subject.  Under  the  first  head  we  have 
an  account  of  the  Textus  Beceptus,  and  critiques  upon  several 
of  the  principal  foreign  editions,  such  as  that  hy  Scholz,  Lach- 
man,  and  others ;  together  with  a  very  interesting  examination 
of  Griesbach^s  famous  theory  of  recensions,  or  families  of  MSS. 
and  of  Archbishop  Laurence's  masterly  refutation  of  it.     The 
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second  division  leads  the  author  to  point  out  various  passages  in 
which  the  sense  of  the  Greek  has  been  misunderstood.  Among 
these  we  perceive  diroypa<piaOai^  in  Luke  ii.  1,  specified ;  and  we 
shall  be  curious  to  see  what  he  will  make  of  this  word.  Mr.  Scri- 
vener professes  himself  a  disciple  of  Bishop  Middleton,  touching 
tiic  Greek  Article ;  and  assures  us  that  '^  in  the  course  of  his 
review^  he  has  "  endeavoured  to  rive  its  full  force  to  every  Article 
contained  in  the  sacred  text,  whenever  it  can  be  expressed  in 
English.*^  No  scholar  can  have  helped  wishing  that  the  venerable 
translators  of  the  Bible  had  exercised  greater  vigilance  and  care 
(perhaps  we  should  say,  had  been  better  informed,)  upon  this 
important  point.  To  the  scholar,  who  can  refer  for  himself  to 
the  original  Greek,  and  examine  the  niceties  of  that  beautifid 
language,  the  inaccuracies  of  our  version  are  of  little  moment ; 
but  how  many  humble  disciples  might  have  had  their  £Euth 
illumined  and  confirmed ;  and  what  houi*s  of  anxiety  might  have 
been  spared  to  the  watchful  pastor,  spent  in  rechdming  some 
wanderer  from  the  catholic  belief  in  the  real  and  essential  Divinity 
of  the  Son  of  God,  had  the  translation  of  such  passages  as 
Eph.  V.  6,  1  Tim.  v.  21,  2  Peter  i.  I,  &c.  been  strictly  accurate. 

One  of  the  points  to  which  Mr.  Scrivener  adverts  under  his 
third  general  head,  is  the  ^^  want  of  uniformity  in  rendering  the 
same  Greek  word."*'  We  are  free  to  confess  that  this  does  oc- 
casionally detract  from  the  clearness  and  precision  of  the  originaL 
But  when  Mr.  Schrivener  selects  and  enlarges  upon  the  render- 
ing of  fiaprvpla  and  fiaprvpHv  in  John  v.  31 — 39,  we  must 
say  that  we  do  not  perceive  it  in  this  particular  instance  so 
strongly  as  he  appears  to  do.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
had  he  cited  the  rendering  of  the  same  two  words  in  1  John  v. 
6 — 11,  it  would  have  proved  much  more  to  the  purpose.  We 
may  perhaps  here,  as  well  as  any  where,  advert  to  an  error  in 
King  Jameses  translators.  We  allude  to  Luke  xxiii.  32,  and 
there  tcere  also  ttco  other  male/actors  led  toUh  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  is  an  error,  and  one  too 
which  had  been  avoided  by  most  of  the  P^nglish  versions ;  and 
yet — error  though  it  be — we  should  be  glad  to  know  by  whose 
authority  the  punctuation  of  this  passage  has  been  altered  in 
some  editions !  Thus  we  find  that  both  in  the  pearl  8vo  edition, 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1836,  and  in  the  folio  edition  put  forth  by 
the  same  University  in  1827,  the  word  "malefactors^  is  pointea 
ofl^  with  commas.  We  cannot  approve  of  the  slightest  tampering 
with  the  authorized  version  of  either  the  Bible  or  the  Frayer 
Book. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  several  passages,  of  which  he  proposes 
an  emended  translation,  Mr.  Scrivener  has  made  a  diligent  colli!- 
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tion  of  versions :  and  upon  the  internal  condition  and  critical 
character  of  these,  he  prefaces  his  ^'  notes  '*'*  with  some,  on  the 
whole,  sensible  observations.  Commencing  with  the  Peshito- 
Syriac,  his  review  includes  several  of  the  ancient,  the  early  English, 
and  some  of  the  principal  later  English,  versions. 

Some  remarks  on  the  Principles  of  Interpretation  conclude  the 
prefatory  matter.  Among  these,  Bishop  Jebb's  well-known  appli- 
cation to  the  New  Testament  of  the  theory  of  parallelism  natu- 
rally finds  a  place ;  the  truth  of  which  had  been  so  ably  vindicated 
with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  by  Bishop  Lowth.  Possessing, 
as  we  do,  the  deepest  veneration  for  that  admirable  prelate,  we 
must  own  nevertheless  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  bring 
ourselves  to  acquiesce  in  all  the  applications  of  his  theory. 

Of  the  "  notes  ^  on  the  various  passages  in  every  chapter 
which  the  author  deems  to  stand  in  need  of  criticism,  we  prefer 
to  postpone  our  observations  until  their  completion :  at  present 
they  extend  only  to  the  end  of  St.  Matthew  s  Gospel,  and  are 
comprised  in  one  volume, — with  how  many  volumes  we  are  to  be 
favoured,  there  is  no  intimation. 

We  would  just  suggest  to  Mr.  Scrivener,  that  if  he  design  to 
make  his  book  a  work  of  ready  reference,  he  may  greatly  improve 
it  in  this  respect,  if  he  will  place  the  mimber  of  the  chapter  in  the 
inner  comer  at  the  head  of  each  page,  corresponding  with  the  ^ 
p<ige  in  the  outer  comer :  thus — 
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and  we  will  further  express  a  hope,  that  he  vnM  supply  an  index, 
at  the  end  of  his  work,  of  the  pnncipal  Greek  words  conunented 
upon. 

From  such  a  work  as  that  before  us,  it  is  difficult  to  present 
our  readers  with  any  extracts ;  we  will  however  select  the  fol- 
lowing, both  as  showing  the  animus  with  which  the  work  has 
been  undertaken,  and  as  affording  a  fair  specimen  of  the  tone 
and  style  of  the  author.  Mr.  Scrivener  thus  concludes  his 
Introduction : — 

"  In  a  production  of  this  nature,  composed  as  it  is  of  numerous 
isolated  details,  I  must  unavoidably  have  fallen  into  many  errors.  I 
only  presume  to  hope  that  they  are  not  errors  of  rashness,  or  dogmatism, 
or  wilful  ignorance.  A  formal  critique  on  King  James's  version  it  is 
not  my  province  to  attempt.  It  is  enough  if  I  have  afforded  to  others 
the  means  of  forming  a  more  exact  estimate  of  its  worth,  than  can  be 
gathered  from  the  vain  encomiums  of  our  popular  writers.  Yet  I  should 
be  acting  wrongfully  both  to  my  theme^  and  to  myself,  was  I  to  suppress 
the  conviction  which  the  devotion  of  several  years  to  this  employment 
has  fixed  on  my  mind  :  that  if  faithfulness  and  perspicuity ;  if  energy 
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of  tone  and  simplicity  of  language  be  the  true  tests  of  merit  in  a  transla- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture  ;  our  authorized  Bible  is  in  no  wise  inferior  to 
the  most  excellent  of  the  other  versions  with  which  I  am  acquainted  ^—* 
that  it  will  be  the  pride  and  blessing  of  England,  so  long  as  she  Taloes 
her  privileges  as  a  nation  professing  godliness/' — p.  127< 

Reserving,  then,  our  judgment  upon  the  principal  matter  of  the 
work  until  its  completion,  we  can  recommend  with  safety  this 
first  volume  to  the  oiblical  student.  Even  though  the  rest  woe 
to  be  found  very  faulty,  the  Introduction  would  prove  an  useful, 
and,  we  will  add,  an  interesting  manual  of  the  chief  versioDS  and 
editions,  ancient  and  modem,  of  the  New  Testament.  Although 
Mr.  Scrivener,  at  setting  out,  frankly  and  modestly  <1i«»ftUifnft  all 
pretensions  to  originality ;'  we  feel  bound,  neverUieless,  to  say 
tliat  there  is  an  air  of  freshness  pervading  his  little  work,  and  a 
dej^ree  of  interest  attached  to  a  confessedly  dry  subject,  very 
different  to  the  sensation  of  weariness  with  which  we  invariably  rise 
from  consulting  certain  bulky  octavos  treating  on  this  and  kindred 
subjects.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Scrivener  too  is  a  compiler ;  yet 
is  there  this  difference  between  him  and  some  others  tnat  might 
be  named  ;  that  whereas  their  tomes  evermore  suggest  viuona  of 
scissors  and  paste-pots, — Mr.  S.  evidently  not  only  reads,  bat 
thinks  for  himself.  The  motto  of  the  one  may  be  Scaipsi ;  that 
of  the  others  should  be  Scidi. 


XX. — An  Apology  for  the  Greek  Church  ;  or^  Hints  on  the  Meam  of 
Promoting  the  Religious  Improvement  of  the  Greek  Nation,  Bff 
Edward  Masson,  one  of  the  Judges  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Areopagus^  S^c.  Edited  hy  J.  S.  Howson,  M,A.^  of  Trinify 
College^  Cambridge,     London  :  Hatchards. 

This  very  interesting  little  volume  is  written  by  a  gentleman  who 
lias  been  resident  for  twenty  years  in  Greece,  and  who  occupies 
a  high  official  station  there.  He  is  apparently  a  Presbyterian, 
and  this  renders  his  defence  of  the  Greek  Church  in  certain 
points,  such  as  prayer  for  the  dead,  invocation  of  saints,  and 
worship  of  images,  not  a  little  curious.  We  should  apprehend 
that  his  views  on  such  points  are  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on, 
for  he  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  Greek  Church  is  essen-' 
tially  Presbyterian !  The  work,  however,  is  one  of  very  consi- 
derable interest,  and  its  author  is  evidently  quite  in  earnest. 
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XXI. — IllustrcUions  of  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church 
from  the  Apostolic  Fathers^  St,  Clement  of  Bome^  8t.  IgncUius^ 
8t.  Polycarv,  By  Charles  Thomas  Wilson,  M,A.y  Curate 
of  Liverpool.     London  :  Cleaver. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Apostolical  fathers  on  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  and  on  the  Church  of  Christ,  are  very  perspi- 
cuously detailed  in  the  volume  before  us,  under  various  heads, 
such  as  '^  Scripture,  the  Godhead,  Subordinate  Spiritual  Exist- 
ences, Mankind,  the  Church.^**  The  work  appears  to  us  to  be 
exceedingly  well  executed  in  every  way ;  and  we  doubt  not  that 
it  will  be  of  considerable  use  and  interest  to  young  persons. 


XXII. — 1.  Sermons^  chiefly  designed  to  show  the  practical  working 
of  Faith.  By  the  Bev.  Fulwar  William  Fowle,  Prebendary 
of  Salisbury^  Sfc.     London:  Burns. 

2.  Six  Sermons  preached  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist^  Jedburgh j  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow.  With 
an  Introduction.     Edinburgh :  Grants. 

3.  Expository  Discourses  on  the  Ark  of  Israel^  and  other  Subjects. 
By  the  Bev.  Berkeley  Addison,  M.A.^  S^c.  Edinburgh: 
Grants. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  of  sermons  appears  to  us  to  be  plainly 
and  sensibly  i;iTitten,  addressed  rather  to  the  reason  than  the 
feelings,  and  evincing  much  acquaintance  with  Holy  Scripture. 
We  think  that  it  is  in  every  way  unexceptionable,  as  far  as 
we  can  see.  The  "  Sermons  preached  at  the  consecration''  of 
the  new  Church  at  Jedburgh  are  preceded  by  a  very  interesting 
Introduction  by  the  editor,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Teale,  comprising  an 
account  of  the  erection  of  the  church,  and  its  consecration.  The 
engravings  with  which  the  volume  is  decorated  are  very  well 
executed,  and  if  they  are  fair  representations  of  the  church  at 
Jedburgh,  it  must  be  just  what  a  church  ought  to  be.  Of  the 
sermons  we  need  only  say  that  they  were  preached  by  such  men 
as  Dr.  Hook,  Archdeacon  R.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Keble,  and  Mr. 
Dodsworth.  We  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  Dr.  Hook's 
sermon  on  the  "aggressive*'  character  of  the  Church  of  Scotland; 
and  we  trust  that  it  will  serve  to  place  more  clearly  before  that 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  what  is  expected  of  her.  While 
on  this  subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  satisfaction 
in  perusing  the  letter  which  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery  has 
recently  published,  in  condemnation  of  the  schismatical  proceed- 
ings at  Ghsgow ;  and  which  will,  we  trust,  go  far  to  deter  the 
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faithful  in  that  diocese  from  communicating  with  the  deposed  and 
schismatical  priest. 

Mr.  Addison'^s  sermons  seem  to  us  excellent,  and  we  are  glad 
that  so  efficient  a  preacher  is  stationed  at  Edinburgh. 

XXIII. —  Views  of  Canada  and  the  Colonists,  Sf^c.  By  a  Four  Yean" 
Resident.     Edinburgh  :  Black.     London  :  Longman. 

This  little  volume  will  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  emi- 
grant to  Canada.  It  comprises  all  those  details  which  are  of 
most  practical  importance,  together  with  an  excellent  map  of  the 
])rovince ;  and  its  moderate  price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of 
persons  of  the  smallest  means. 

XXIV. — The  Midshipman's  Friend;  or^  Hints  for  the  Cockpit,  Bg 
Arthur  Parry  Eardley  Wilmot,  Lieutenant  Bayal  Navg. 
London:  Cleaver. 

The  little  work  before  us  was,  as  its  author  informs  us,  originally 
intended  for  the  guidance  of  a  young  friend,  but  is  now,  at  the 
suggestion  of  others,  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  junior 
branches  of  the  Naval  Profession.  It  contains  an  explanation  of 
the  common  evolutions  and  words  of  command,  remarks  on  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  and  on  drunkenness ;  observations  on  the 
^'  qualities  requisite  in  a  commanding  officer ;''''  on  the  education 
and  allowances  of  midshipmen ;  on  tne  importance  of  being  ready 
for  any  sudden  emergency ;  on  keeping  a  journal ;  on  barometos 
and  charts ;  on  visiting  foreign  stations,  &c. 

XXV. — The  Moral Plienomena  of  Germany,  By  Thomas  Carlylk, 
Esq,,  of  the  Scottish  Bar,     London  :  Painter. 

A  SINGULAR  mixture  of  principles  indeed.  Of  what  religious 
denomination  tlie  author  may  be,  we  cannot  conjecture.  Hia 
opinion  is,  that  the  Church  has  committed  a  great  mistake  in 
submitting  herself  to  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  instead  of  to 
the  Apostles  themselves.  He  is  apparently  persuaded  that  the 
Apostles  are  soon  to  make  their  appearance  again. 

• 

XXVI. — Lays  and  Ballads  from  English  History,    By  S.  M. 

London :  Burns. 

The  volume  before  us  is  dedicated  ^^  to  the  seven  dear  children 
for  whose  amusement  these  verses  were  originally  written  \^  and 
we  certainly  think  from  what  we  liave  read  of  it,  that  it  will  be 
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exceedingly  useful  to  parents  in  communicating  a  knowledge  of 
the  principal  events  of  the  English  history  from  the  Conquest,  to 
their  children. 

XXVII. — Bumi  Fireside  Library.    London :  Bums. 

A  MOST  tempting  series  of  cheap,  amusing,  and  useful  publicar 
tions,  of  which  we  would  advise  all  our  younger  readers  to  possess 
themselves-— of  such  at  least  as  they  may  not  already  have  seen. 
The  volumes  before  us  are,  "  Evenings  with  the  old  Story- 
Tellers;"  *'  Churches,''  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole ;  Wilberforce's 

Five    Empires  C^    "  The    Shadowless    Man,''   by    Chamisso ; 

Fables  and  Parables"  from  Lessing,  &c. ;  '^  Ballads  and  Metri- 
cal Tales"  from  Percy,  &c. ;  "  Lives  of  Englishmen ;"  "Undine ;" 
"  The  Siege  of  Lichfield ;"  "  Church  Clavering,"  and  "  Frank's 
First  Visit  to  the  Continent,"  by  the  Bev.  W.  Gresley.  The  last- 
mentioned  publication  is  the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  Continent  in 
the  summer  of  1844,  and  is  replete  with  agreeable  instruction, 
and  reflections  on  the  condition  of  France  in  a  moral  and  religious 
point  of  view.  The  chai)ters  on  the  Christian  Brothers,  Sisters 
of  Charity,  and  the  possibility  of  union  between  the  French  and 
English  Churches,  (which  the  author  considers  impossible  under 
existing  circumstances,)  are  particularly  interesting. 


XXVIII. — The  Goldmakeri  Village^  transkUed/rom  the  German  of 

Zschoike.     London :  Bums. 

This  little  tale  describes  the  fortunes  of  a  community  who  have 
been  reduced  to  poverty  and  immorality  by  habits  of  extravagance, 
and  arc  raised  to  comfort  and  independence  by  the  influence  and 
example  of  an  individual. 

XXIX. — Poems.    By  Robert  Bloomfield.     The  Farmer's  Boy^ 
with  thirteen  lUustraiions.     London :  Van  Voorst. 

The  illustrations  and  the  typographical  execution  of  this  new 
edition  of  Bloomfield's  poems  are  deserving  of  all  praise  and 
commendation. 


XXX. — Miscellaneous  Publications. 


"  A  PLAIN  Guide  to  the  Holy  Communion"  by  the  Rev.  Plumpton 
Wilson,  Rector  of  Newmarket,  (Rivingtons,)  is  written  m  a 
strain  of  sincere  piety  and  devotion  ;  but  we  think  that  it  is  defi- 
cient in  its  doctrinal  views  of  the  sacred  mystery,  on  which  it 
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comments.  *'  Consolations  and  Prayers  for  the  Time  of 
by  the  same  author,  (Rivingtons,)  consists  of  a  series  of  conTW- 
sations  between  a  parish  priest  and  a  sick  pei'soo,  in  which  prayen 
and  devotions  are  interspersed.  ^^  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises 
for  Beginners/'  &c.  by  a  Clergyman,  (Bums,)  contains  soiiie 
devotions  for  morning  and  evening,  and  for  self-examination. 
AV'e  do  not  see  why  the  author  should  adopt  the  Roman  Catholic 
plirase  ^'  examen/'  when  ^^  self-examination^  would  answer  quite 
as  well.  "  The  Private  Devotions"  of  Bishop  Andrewes,  Part  IL 
( Parker :  Oxford,)  is  intended  as  a  companion  to  Mr.  Newmanls 
translation  of  the  first  portion  of  Bishop  Andrewes^  Devotioos, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  '^  Tracts  for  the  Times.^  The 
present  volume  is  translated  from  a  Latin  original,  and  is  less 
finished  than  the  former.  We  must  confess  that  we  think 
tiie  peculiar  arrangement  of  these  devotions  is  a  disadvantage  to 
them. 

On  the  subject  of  conformity  to  the  Bubric  we  have  to  notice 
"  Hone  Liturgiae,**"*  by  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  (Parker,) 
as  containing  a  curious  account  of  the  existing  diversities  in  the 
celebration  of  divine  service,  with  directions  for  uniformity. 
"  Drops  for  the  Cup  of  Uniformity,  Unity,  and  Peace,^  by  the  Bev. 
G.  C.  Hodgkinson,  M.A.  (Rivingtons,)  comprises  remarks  on  all 
parts  of  the  Divine  Service,  without  much  pretensions  to  novelty. 
"  Heresy  and  Schism,  what  are  they  f  by  tne  Rev.  E.  Strickland, 
M.A.  (Groombridge,)  appears  to  be  a  useful  and  unexceptionable 
ti-act. 

A  very  interesting  Charge  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  GTibraltar, 
delivered  in  the  English  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Malta, 
(Malta,)  has  reached  us.  This  Charge  narrates  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  erection  of  the  bishopric  of  Gibraltar ;  states 
the  ])rinciples  of  the  English  Church  in  the  Mediterranean  juris- 
diction to  be  non-aggressive ;  and  announces  the  opinion  of  the 
bishop,  that  communion  with  the  Oriental  Churches  is  not  at  pre- 
sent to  be  expected.  The  Charge  also  contains  some  temperate 
strictures  on  the  theological  movement  in  England.  "  A  Charge^ 
delivered  in  November,  1844,  by  Archdeacon  Samuel  Wilberforoe, 
recommends  an  increase  of  the  order  of  deacons,  and  contuns 
some  good  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  the  Church.  Valuable 
as  the  charges  of  our  archdeacons  sometimes  are,  we  cannot  but 
be  reminded  by  them,  that  the  Church  is  not  supplied  with  an 
adequate  number  of  bishops.  Were  she  so  supplied,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  archdeacons  to  assume  so  much  <rf 
episcopal  authority  as  they  do  at  present.  "  The  Unity  of  the 
Church,  a  sermon  preaclU  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Brighton,*"  by 
Archdeacon  Hare,  is  characterized  by  the  well-known  ability  of 
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the  writer,  who  is  of  opinion  that  the  Church  has  not  acted  wisely 
in  enforcing  uniformity  in  worship.  "Variety  in  Unity,'**  a 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  A.  0.  Tait,  D.O.L.,  inculcates  the  duty  of 
charity  and  forbearance  towards  all  who  possess  the  essentials  of 
Christianity ;  and  we  do  not  see  any  objectionable  statement  in 
it.  *'  Three  Sermons  Preached  in  Times  of  Public  Anxiety,'^ 
(Cleaver,)  by  the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Apology  for  the 
Doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession,*^  &c.,  will  be  read  with  much 
interest.  Sermons  by  the  Bev.  Joseph  Oldknow,  M.A.,  on 
"  Sacerdotal  Remission  and  Retaining  of  Sins ;"  and  by  the  Rev. 
Cecil  Wray,  M.A.,  on  "  The  people'^s  duty  to  the  clergy  in  their 
aim  at  ritual  conformity,"  are  deserving  of  attention.  Dr.  Hook 
has  published  a  sermon  entitled,  "  Take  heed  what  ye  hear,"  with 
an  excellent  preface  in  defence  of  the  English  Church  against  the 
charges  made  against  her  by  Romanizers.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  same  learned  writer  for  a  work  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Biogra- 
phy," (Rivingtons,)  which  is  pubhshing  in  parts,  and  will  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  churchmen. 

"  Thoughts  on  Church  Matters,  by  a  Clergyman,"  (Parker,) 
contains  many  good  suggestions  for  promoting  the  discipline  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Church.  "  Considerations  on  the  Exercise  of 
Private  Judgment,"  by  James  Parker  Deane,  D.C.L.,  (Parker,) 
proves  that  the  clergy  are  bound  to  obey  the  canons  and  rubrics, 
and  not  to  act  mer^y  on  their  private  judgm^it  of  what  is  most 
fitting  and  expedient.  We  have  to  notice  as  deserving  of  atten- 
tion Mr.  Tumbull's  letter  on  "  Parochial  Disorganization,"  the 
"  History  of  Christian  Altars"  read  before  the  Camden  Society, 
Mr.  Wickham's  "  Rubrics  of  the  Communion  Office  Examined," 
&c.  An  "  Abridgment  of  Scripture  History  in  Connexion  with 
Christian  Doctrine  for  Parish  Schools,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Brudenell 
Barter,  M.A.,  (Hatchards,  and  Rivingtons^)  has  reached  a 
second  edition,  and  seems  to  be  very  well  executed.  A  pleasing 
little  abridgment  of  New  Testament  History  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Bums. 
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America. — Suspension  of  the  Bishop  of  New  York. — The  canon 
passed  by  the  last  Convention  for  the  trial  of  bishops,  has  been  brought 
into  operation  in  the  trial  of  bishop  Onderdonk  of  New  York,  brother  of 
the  suspended  bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  for  personal  misdemeanoun. 
The  result  was,  that  after  several  divisions  a  sentence  of  indefinite  sua* 
pension  was  pronounced.  What  renders  this  occurrence  the  more  dis- 
tressing, is  the  display  of  party -spirit ;  the  partisans  of  the  bishop  of 
New  York  alleging,  that  the  charges  brought  against  him  would  never 
have  been  heard  of,  but  for  the  dissensions  occasioned  by  the  ordination 
of  the  late  Mr.  Carey  ;  a  statement  to  which  the  remote  date  of  the 
offences  charged,  and  the  want  of  agreement  in  the  House  of  Biahops, 
appear  to  give  some  countenance. 

Australia. — Popish  Synod, — While  our  own  missions  in  Australia 
are,  through  the  want  of  both  bishops  and  inferior  clergy,  in  a  languish- 
ing  condition,  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  announces,  that  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  Synod  that  ever  assembled  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  was 
held  on  the  iOth  of  September  last  and  following  days,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  "  Archbishop  Folding.*'  There  were  present  the  sufiTragan 
bishops  of  Hobart  Town  and  Adelaide,  the  Prior  of  the  cathedral  of 
Sidney,  the  consulting  theologians,  and  twenty-five  parish-priests. 

France. — Conflict  between  the  Government  and  the  Episcopate, — ^A 
collision  has  recently  taken  place  between  the  Government  and  the 
Episcopate  of  France,  which  bids  fair  to  throw  the  education  question 
altogether  into  the  background.  The  occasion  of  it  was  the  publicatioUy 
in  the  spring  of  last  year,  of  a  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  Law,  by 
M.  DupiN,  procureur-general  at  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  Department  of  the  Nievre  ^     Coming, 


>  The  work  is  entitled  "  Manuel  du  Droit  Public  EocUntuiique  Frangais,"  and 
tains  a  digest  of  the  principal  documents  relative  to  the  political  position  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  France.  The  first  of  them  is  the  treatise  of  Peter  PithcBus  on 
the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church,  re-edited  by  the  brothers  Pierre  and  Jacques  Dn- 
puy,  under  the  title  "  Traitc  det  Droits  et  des  Libertes  de  VEglite  OaUieaHe,"  and  ac- 
companied by  their  "  Preuvet  det  Libertes  de  VEglise  Gallicane,"  a  work  which  was  coo* 
dcnined  by  a  synod  of  bishops  assembled  at  Paris  in  1639,  on  the  ground  of  its  doctrin^ 
which  they  described  as  "  pernicious,  often  heretical,  tending  to  schism,  impious,  con- 
trary to  God's  word,  subversive  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
injurious  to  the  Holy  See."  The  second  set  of  documents  in  the  Manual  is  the  decla- 
ration of  the  French  clergy  of  the  year  1682,  with  the  edict  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  which  the 
declaration  obtained  force  of  law,  and  the  decree  of  Bonaparte  in  the  year  1810,  which 
declared  both  the  declaration  and  the  edict  to  be  the  law  of  the  empire.  After  these 
follows  the  report  of  M.  Portalis  on  the  Concordate,  together  with  the  Concordate  and 
the  Organic  Articles.  In  addition  to  all  this  the  Manual  contains  a  variety  of  decisioni 
on  questions  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  by  way  of  precedents,  and  speeches  delivered 
by  the  author  himself  in  the  Chamber.  A  list  of  writers  on  the  subject,  under  the 
title  "  Bibliothique  chwtie"  closes  the  volume.  In  the  discussion  of  these  suh|ecla 
M.  Dupin  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  ancient  parliamentary  writers.  He  describea 
himself,  it  is  true,  as  "  a  Galilean  Catholic,  one  who  is  friendly  to  religion,  hoooun  tlio 
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as  It  did,  from  the  pen  of  the  highest  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  with  a 
kind  of  demi-official  character,  and  professing,  moreover,  to  he  com- 
posed for  the  use  of  the  clergy  and  of  students  in  divinity,  M.  Dupin's 
work  was  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  he  attainted  hy  ecclesi- 
astical censure;  and  accordingly  the  Senior  Cardinal  of  France, 
Archhishop  Bonald  of  Lyons,  decreed  sentence  of  condemnation 
against  it'.  The  ground  upon  which  the  Cardinal  proceeds,  is  the 
right,  not  of  the  Pope  only,  hut  of  every  hishop,  to  condemn  any 
writing  which  is  contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  especially  if  such 
writing  should  profess  to  he  intended  expressly  for  the  use  of  the 
Clergy.  But  if  the  hook  of  M.  Dupin  had  excited  the  displeasure  of 
the  Episcopate,  the  mandement  of  the  Cardinal  Archhishop  gave  no  less 
umbrage  to  the  government ;  and  the  minister  of  justice  and  worship,  to 
whose  department  such  affidrs  belong,  brought  the  Episcopal  mandate 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Council  of  State,  by  means  of  that  ancient 

cicTgYf  and  reveres  the  sovereign  pontiff  as  the  head  of  the  universal  Church,  and  the 
common  father  of  all  the  faithful ; "  but  he  limits  this  his  allegiance  to  the  Church  by 
the  proposition,  that  the  spiritual  power  extends  only  over  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine ; 
and  that  to  the  political  power  belongs  the  right  of  exercising  a  watchful  control  over 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  the  external  regulations  of  divine  worship,  and  of  keep- 
ing every  one  to  his  duty. 

'  The  mandement  of  the  archbishop,  condemning  the  book  of  M.  Dupin,  it  dated 
Nov.  21,  1844 ;  but  it  was  not  published  till  the  4th  of  Feb.  last.  The  sentence  itself 
runs  as  follows: — "Upon  these  considerations,  having  examined  the  book  entitled 
Manuel  du  Droit  Public  Ecelieiattique  Franfois,  par  M.  Dupint  Doeteur  en  Droits 
Procureur-Giniral  pris  la  cour  de  Cassation  ;  DSputi  de  la  Niivre,  /^e.  S^,  Paris,  1844  ; 
and  a  writing  by  the  same  author,  entitled  Rifutation  des  Assertions  de  M,le  ConUe 
de  Montalembert  dans  son  Man{feste  Catholique,  [a  pamphlet  appended  to  the  larger 
work,]  and  having  invoked  the  holy  Name  of  God,  we  have  condemned  and  do 
condemn  the  said  works,  as  containing  doctrines  which  are  calculated  to  overthrow  the 
true  liberties  of  the  Church,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a  dishonourable  servitude ;  to 
give  countenance  to  principles  which  are  opposed  to  the  ancient  Canons,  and  to  the 
received  principles  of  the  Church  of  France  ;  to  weaken  the  respect  due  to  the  Apos- 
tolic See ;  to  introduce  Presbyteriantsm  into  the  Church ;  to  impede  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  to  promote  schism  and  heresy ;  as  containing 
propositions  which  are  respectively  false,  heretical,  and  such  as  revive  the  errors 
condemned  by  the  dogmatic  bull,  Autorem  ftdei,  of  our  holy  father  pope  Pius  VI.,  of 
glorious  memory,  of  August  28, 1794 : 

'*We  prohibit  all  ecclesiastics  of  our  diocese  from  reading  and  retaining  these 
works ;  we  prohibit  them  from  advising  them  to  be  read ;  we  prohibit  in  like  manner 
the  professors  of  divinity  and  canon  law  from  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  their  pupils, 
and  from  explaining  their  doctrines  otherwise  than  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  and 
controverting  them.  And  the  same  prohibition  we  Uy  upon  the  professors  of  the 
faculty  of  theology  in  the  university. 

**  And  this  our  mandate  is  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  curates  of  our  diocese,  to  the 
superiors  of  our  seminaries,  and  to  the  dean  and  professors  of  the  faculty  of  theology  in 
the  university." 

Among  the  charges  which  Archbishop  Bonald  brings  against  M.  Dupin,  is  that  of 
having  designated  the  pope  **  as  a  foreign  prince"  **  The  teacher,"  says  the  cardinal, 
"whose  word  we  are  bound  to  hear,  the  pastor  whom  we  are  bound  to  follow  in  the 
Christian  path,  he  whom  we  call  Father,  can  never  be  *  foreign*  to  us,  when  he 
instructs,  directs,  and  blesses  us."  This  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  Romish  doctrine 
respecting  the  pope's  authority  in  all  the  countries  of  his  communion,  which  become 
eo  ipso  lands  of  his  obedience.  Let  those  amongst  us,  who  by  acknowledging  the 
Romish  hierarchy,  give  the  go-by  to  the  37th  Article,  and  to  the  Oath  of  Allegiance, 
look  to  this. 
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form  of  proceeding  known  by  the  name  appel  eomme  ^abus  ;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  even  Cardinal  Richelieu  thought  too  vague  and  too 
arbitrary  in  its  character,  and  desired  to  see  limited  to  plain  and  un- 
deniable encroachments  upon  the  royal  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the 
spiritual  courts.  The  Council  of  State  entertained  the  appeal,  and 
having  given  the  Cardinal  an  opportunity  of  explaining,  of  which, 
however,  he  took  no  notice,  proceeded  on  the  9th  of  March  to  pan 
sentence '  on  his  mandement  in  as  high-handed  a  manner  as  he  himself 
had  done  with  regard  to  M.  Dupin's  manual.  This  sentence,  however, 
formidable  as  it  might  appear  on  paper,  is  after  all  but  a  brutumjuimgn^ 
as  the  etiquette  in  all  these  cases  is,  not  to  adopt  any  measures  for 
carrying  the  sentence  into  effect,  but  to  rest  content  with  having 
stigmatized  the  obnoxious  document.  And  here,  therefore,  the  natter 
would  have  terminated,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  French  Episco- 
pate generally.  No  sooner  had  it  become  known  that  the  mamdememi 
of  the  Cardinal  was  to  be  laid  before  the  Council  of  State,  than  the 
Ami  de  la  Religion^  the  organ  of  the  Episcopate,  asked  the  question : 
**  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do,  if  after  a  declaration  of  abuM  by  your 
Council  of  State,  all  the  Bishops  should  by  a  formal  adhesion  signify 

'  After  reciting  the  different  documents  and  laws  connected  with  the  caae,  the  royal 
ordinance  thus  continues :  **  Considering  that  by  impeaching  in  the  said  mandewttmi 
the  authority  of  the  edict  of  March  1682,  of  ArL  24  of  the  law  of  the  iSth 
Germinal  of  the  year  X.,  and  of  the  decree  of  Feb.  25th,  1810,  the  Cardinal  Areb- 
bishop  of  byoas  has  committed  an  attempt  upon  the  liberties,  franchises,  and  cnatoms 
of  the  Galilean  Church,  which  are  consecrated  by  the  above-named  acta  of  the 
temporal  power: 

"  Considering  that  in  the  said  mandement  Cardinal  Bonald  gives  authority  and  eftct 
to  the  pontifical  bull  Autoremfideit  of  Aug.  18,  1794,  which  has  never  been  verified  or 
received  in  France,  in  contravention  of  Art.  1  of  the  law  of  the  18th  Germinai  of  the 
year  X. : 

**  Lastly,  •considering  that  in  the  said  mandement  Cardinal  Bonald  commits  himself 
to  a  censure  «f  the  Organic  Law  of  the  Concordate,  of  the  I8(h  {jersilna/of  the  year 
X.,  several  enactments  of  which  are  designated  by  him  as  violating  the  true  liberties 
of  the  Church  of  France: 

**  That  he  calls  in  question  the  right  of  the  royal  power  to  verify  bulls,  rescripts, 
and  other  acts  of  the  holy  see,  before  they  are  received  in  France: 

"  That  he  likewise  calls  in  question  the  right  which  belongs  to  us  in  our  Council  of 
State,  to  decide  upon  appelt  comme  d'abut: 

"  Thai  lie  denies  the  legal  obligation  which  belongs  to  the  enactments  of  the  lavr  of 
the  18ih  Germinal  of  the  year  X.  : 

"That  consequently  he  is  guilty  of  an  eicess  of  power: 

"  After  hearing  our  Council  of  State,  We  have  ordained,  and  ordain,  as  follows: 

"ArL  1.  There  habtu  in  the  mandement  given  at  Lyons  the  21st  of  NoTembcr 
1844,  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Lyons. 

**  The  said  mandement  is  and  remains  suppressed. 

"  Art.  2.  Our  keeper  of  the  seals,  minister  of  justice  and  worship,  is  charged  with 
the  execution  of  this  ordinance,  which  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  dee  Loit," 

The  "edict  of  March,  1682,"  and  the  "decree  of  February  25th,  1810,"  referred  to 
in  this  ordinance,  are  the  ordinances  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Bonaparte  respectively,  by 
which  the  four  articles  of  the  famous  declaration  of  the  clergy  in  1682  were  made  the 
law  of  France ;  the  **  law  of  the  18(h  Germinal  of  the  year  X."  is  the  law  of  the 
Organic  Articles,  published  April  8ih,  1802,  along  with  the  Concordate  of  1801 ;  the 
1st  article  of  which  forbids  the  publication  of  any  official  document  of  the  Roman  see 
in  France  without  the  sanction  of  the  temporal  power;  and  the  24th  requires  the 
Declaration  of  1682  to  be  taught  in  all  ecclesiastical  seminaries. 
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their  approbation  of  the  noble  conduct  of  the  illustrious  Cardinal, 
whom  your  injurious  reprimand  will  only  make  greater?"  Whether 
this  was  meant  as  a  menace  or  a  prophecy,  seems  doubtful ;  but  although, 
if  intended  as  a  menace,  it  has  failed,  the  Cuuncil  of  State  not  being 
deterred  thereby  from  entertaining  the  appeal,  it  has  as  a  prophecy,  at 
least,  been  accomplished.  Both  during  the  deliberations  of  the  Council 
of  State,  and  since  the  publication  of  the  royal  ordinance,  numerous 
declarations  of  adhesion  to  the  mandement  of  Cardinald  Bonald  have 
been  published  by  the  French  Bishops,  some  in  the  form  of  mandemenU 
passing  sentence  on  the  book  of  M.  Dupin,  in  the  same  way  as  Cardi* 
nal  Bonald,  some  in  the  shape  of  letters  to  the  Minister  of  Worship, 
some  by  way  of  addresses  to  the  Cardinal  himself,  and  some  in  cir- 
culars to  their  Clergy.  Up  to  our  last  advices  the  proceeding  of 
Cardinal  Bonald  had  been  adopted  in  more  or  less  direct  terms  by  the 
Archbishops  of  Rheims,  Besan9on,  Bordeaux,  Sens,  Cambrai,  Albi, 
Toulouse,  and  Rouen,  by  the  five  suffragans  of  the  province  of  Lyons, 
and  by  the  Bishops  of  Chartres,  Metz,  St.  Flour,  Chalons,  Arras, 
Beauvais,  Nancy,  Strasbourg,  Meaux,  Versailles,  Amiens,  Seez, 
Bayeux,  Rennes,  Quimper,  Vannes,  Belley,  Clermont,  Lu^on,  Cahors, 
Rodez,  Aire,  Marseille,  Troyes,  Le  Mans,  La  Rochelle,  and  St. 
Die  ;  being  already  a  considerable  majority  of  the  French  Episco- 
pate. Besides  this,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  taken  the  field  in 
a  separate  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  entitled  De  CAppel  comme  dAbus^ 
son  originct  ses  progres,  et  son  iUit  prSsent;  suivi  d^un  Scrit  sur 
Fusage  et  Cabus  des  opinions  controversies  entre  les  Gallicans  et  Us 
Vltramontains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gaaiette  des  Tribunaux  announ- 
ces, that  the  government  is  deliberating  on  the  measures  to  be  taken 
in  consequence  of  the  adhesion  to  the  mandement  of  Cardinal  Bonald, 
on  the  part  of  *'  several "  prelates.  That,  however,  the  Episcopate  is  no 
way  disposed  to  submit  to  the  intimidation  of  the  temporal  power,  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  letter  which  Cardinal  Bonald  has  addressed 
to  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  in  reply  to  the  notification  sent  him  of  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  State. 

*' 1  have,"  he  says,  "received  the  royal  ordinance  of  March  9th, 
which  your  Excellency  has  thought  it  your  duty  to  send  me.  I  have 
received  it  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  Church  retraces  to  our 
recollection  the  appels  comme  d*abus  which  were  directed  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  sentences  pronounced  in  condemnation 
of  it  by  the  Council  of  State  of  that  time. 

"  If  I  had  composed  a  manual  of  common,  political,  or  commercial 
law,  for  the  use  of  the  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  of  the  king's  law- 
officers,  and  for  the  instruction  of  lawyers  keeping  their  terms ;  if  in 
such  an  elementary  book,  marked  throughout  by  my  legal  ignorance, 
I  had  assailed  the  rights  either  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  king,  or  of  the 
chambers ;  if  I  had  put  privilege  in  the  place  of  common  law  ;  if  I  had 
confouuded  ordinances  with  statutes,  and  liberty  with  servitude ;  and  if 
that  book  had  been  denounced  to  the  civil  magistrates  and  condemned 
by  them,  it  would  have  been  my  duty  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
the  sentence,  and  to  sabmity  in  respectful  silenoe,  to  the  twofold  dis- 
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grace  inflicted  by  public  ridicule  and  by  the  tribunala.  But  when  I 
remain  within  the  bounds  of  the  spiritual  power,  and,  sitting  on  my 
pontifical  chair,  call  up  for  judgment  doctrines  opposed  to  the  GftthoKe 
doctrines,  I  do  not  acknowledge  any  doctrinal  authority  npon  evth 
capable  of  revising  my  judgment,  except  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the 
Councils.  The  Council  of  State  has  not  been  set  over  me,  as  my  jodge 
in  such  matters,  by  Jesus  Christ." 

After  this  introduction,  the  Cardinal  proceeds  to  vindicate  bit  right 

to  appeal  to  the  bull  Autorem  jidei^  although  not  "registered"  in 

Fiance,  on  the  ground  of  the  rule  which,  he  says,  is  admitted  in  Fnuioe» 

as  elsewhere,  that  "  a  bull  addressed  to  the  faithful  as  a  rule  of  fiuth* 

and  accepted  by  the  express  or  tacit  consent  of  the  episcopal  body,  is 

to  be  regarded  as  the  irreversible  decision  of  the  Church."    He  obscarves 

by  the  way,  that  the  bull  Auiorem  fdei  does  not  condemn  the  Four 

Articles  of  1682,  but  only  the  synod  of  Pistoja,  which  wanted  to  maks 

the  declaration  of  the  French  clergy  a  decree  of  faith;  the  doctrina 

embodied  in  the  Four  Articles,  and  the  opposite  or  Ultra-montane  doe* 

trine,  being  left  free  by  the  Holy  See  as  a  matter  of  opinion.     He  then 

appeals  to  the  French  Charter  of  18S0,  which,  he  maintains,  has  been 

violated  by  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  State.     "  I  have  said  in  my 

mandementt  that  a  law  of  the  State  cannot  compel  me  to  teach  that  *  the 

Pope  is  inferior  to  the  Council,'  that  *  the  Roman  Pontiff  speaking  e» 

caihedrd  is  fallible ; '  and  that  *  he  is  subject  to  the  canons  like  the 

other  Bishops.'     The  Council  of  State  condemns  me ;  and  to  xeadi 

me,  it  must  tread  under  foot  the  7th  Article  of  the  Charter  [of  1830], 

which  declares  that  I  am  free  to  print,  to  publish,  to  teach  my  opinion. 

What  1  a  law  of  the  State  is  to  expound  this  passage  of  the  Gospel : 

*  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not ;'  and  I,  a  Bishop  of  the 

Catholic  Church,  am  not  to  print,  publish,  or  teach  in  my  diocese  any 

other  interpretation  of  these  holy  words  I     I  am  to  give  to  the  young 

Levites  of  my  seminary  the  interpretation  which  emanates  from  the 

temporal  power !     Are  we,  then,  come  back  to  the  theological  dispntes 

of  the  Low  Empire !     If  the  Council  of  State  condemns  me,  because 

I  interpret  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  to  Peter  in  the  sense  of  infallibility, 

it  puts  itself  in  the  place  of  the  Church,  and  teaches  me  religion  ! 

"  I  have  said  in  my  mandemenit  that  I  should  teach  in  my  Seminary 
on  the  subject  of  the  power  of  the  Church,  whatever  should  seem  to 
me  most  agreeable  to  Scripture  and  tradition ;  and  that,  being  protected 
by  the  Charter,  which  maintains  the  liberty  of  opinions,  I  would  enter 
into  no  engagement  touching  the  declaration  of  1682.  The  Council  d[ 
State  condemns  me  ;  and,  in  order  to  knock  me  down,  has  seen  in  my 
mandemenl  what  is  not  contained  in  it.  I  have  not  said,  that  I  reject 
the  Four  Articles ;  neither  have  I  said,  that  1  admit  them.  I  do  not 
pronounce  between  the  Ultra-raontanes  and  the  Galileans.  I  use  the 
freedom  which  the  Church  leaves  me.  But  what  I  have  written  is, 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  temporal  power  to  prescribe  to  me,  what  I 
shall  believe  regarding  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope.  What,  on 
the  contrary,  I  mean  to  maintain  is,  that  a  bishop  is  bound  to  reject  a 
theological  opinion  for  this  reason  alone,  that  the  temporal  authority 
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presumes  to  impose  it.  Has  M.  Dupin  really  discovered  a  legal 
doctrine^  even  as  he  recognizes  a  *  legal  discipline  ?  *  Is  the  fallibility 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff  that  legal  doctrine  which  we  are  to  be  compelled 
to  profess  nnder  pain  of  incurring  the  penalties  of  the  law  ?  " 

The  cardinal  then  enters  upon  some  historical  facts,  tending  to  show 
that  Louis  XIV.  pledged  himself  to  Innocent  XII.  not  to  give  effect 
to  the  edict  of  March,  1682,  and  that  during  his  reign  the  doctrine  of 
the  Four  Articles  was  left  an  open  question  ;  and  he  argues  that  those 
articles  have  in  fact  no  canonical  authority,  because  the  bishops  who  drew 
them  up,  did  not  constitute  a  council ;  and  finally  he  observes  with  regard 
to  this  point,  that  "  a  law  of  the  state  cannot  compel  him  to  renounce 
one  opinion,  and  to  teach  another."  From  this  he  passes  on  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Organic  Articles,  or  the  *'  law  of  Germinal  of  the  year 
X.,"  which  he  designates  as  invalid,  because  enacted  by  incompetent 
authority ;  and  then  proceeds  to  ask,  **  What  does  the  procureur- general 
mean,  when  he  speaks  of  legal  discipline  ?  If  he  means  by  this  expres- 
sion, that  the  temporal  power  has  prohibited  the  solemnization  of  matri- 
mony, unless  the  parties  have  presented  themselves  before  the  civil 
officer,  or  interment  without  registration  of  the  death,  or  the  sounding 
of  bells  during  a  storm,  or  the  continuance  of  public  works  on  a  Sunday, 
or  the  opening  of  public-houses  during  service- time,  I  can  understand 
this  legal  discipline,  and  I  shall  leave  the  civil  authority  to  see  to  its 
administration.  But  when  it  is  asserted,  that  '  marriage  is  essentially 
a  civil  contract,'  when  it  is  declared  that  *  the  faithful  are  subject  to 
ecclesiastic  jurisdiction  only  at  the  tribunal  of  penance'  [in  the  con- 
fessional], when  the  Pope's  right  to  the  title  of  universal  bishop  is 
disputed,  when  disobedience  to  the  general  councils  received  in  France, 
which  prescribe  the  regular  holding  of  provincial  councils,  is  excited, 
are  these  matters  dependent  on  the  '  legal  discipline  ? '  What !  Gross 
errors  touching  the  doctrine  and  the  general  discipline  of  the  Church 
are  to  be  transformed  into  certain  articles  of  what  is  termed  '  legal  dis- 
cipline,' and  a  bishop  is  to  respect  them,  and  to  let  them  pass  without 
sounding  the  note  of  alarm  !  As  for  myself,  I  could  not  do  it.  All 
my  sainted  predecessors,  all  the  illustrious  martyrs  of  my  Church,  would 
have  risen  to  reproach  me  for  my  silence  and  my  slumber ;  the  stones 
of  their  glorious  sepulchres  would  have  cried  out  against  me." 

*'In  judging,"  the  Cardinal  concludes,  "and  in  condemning  the 
Manuel  du  Droit  Ecclesiastique  of  M.  Dupin,  I  have  not  presumed  to 
ascribe  to  myself  any  infallibility.  I  submit  to  the  pope  the  con- 
demnation I  have  pronounced,  as  I  shall  submit  to  him  all  the  acts  of 
my  ministry.  To  him  it  belongs  to  reprove  his  brethren  in  the  episco- 
pate, and  to  annul  or  to  confirm  the  sentences  pronounced  by  them. 
If  the  chief  pastor,  the  bishop  of  bishops,  decides  that  I  have  ill-judged, 
and  wrongfully  condemned  the  Manuel,  I  shall  forthwith  take  up  my 
pen  to  tell  the  people  of  my  diocese,  that  their  archbishop  has  been 
mistaken,  and  that  the  judgment  given  by  him  has  been  reversed  by  the 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth.  I  shall  bow  my  head  under  so 
venerable  a  sentence,  and  I  shall  proclaim,  before  the  assembly  of  the 
faithful,  the  justice  of  the  blow  that  shall  have  struck  me.     Until  that 
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happens,  an  appel  comme  tfabus  cannot,  howeyer  lightly,  touch  my  atmL 
And  pray  what  can  be  done  with  a  bishop,  who  thanks  be  to  God,  ii 
attached  to  nothing,  and  wraps  himself  in  his  conscience  f  I  have 
religion,  logic,  and  the  charter  on  my  side ;  and  with  that  I  must  coo- 
sole  myself.  And  when,  on  points  of  Catholic  doctrine,  the  Coaneil  of 
State  has  spoken,  the  cause  is  not  at  an  end.** 

How  the  government  will  deal  with  the  difRculty  in  which  the  a[^ 
has  involved  it,  remains  to  he  seen.  That  neither  party  is  likely  to 
recede  from  its  position  is  clear ;  and  for  this  very  reason  it  is  fmr  inn 
clear  how  the  matter  will  end. 

India. — Extensive  spread  of  the  Gospel. — The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  is  publishing  a  series  of  papers  entitled  "  Mis- 
sions to  the  Heathen,"  which  contain  most  interesting  accounts  of  the 
state  of  our  missions  in  the  south  of  India,  especially  at  Sawyerpooram, 
Edeyenkoody,  and  Nazareth,  in  the  district  of  Tinnevelly,  where  the 
progress  of  Christianity  is  more  and  more  assuming  die  aspect  of 
national  conversion.  The  most  urgent  appeals  are  made  by  the  mis- 
sionaries and  their  Bishops  for  a  supply  of  additional  labourers  in  this 
promising  field. 

The  Bishops  of  Calcutta  and  Madras ;  New  Diocese  of  CeyUm. — 
Accounts  of  a  very  unfavourable  nature  have  been  received  re8|>ectiDg 
the  state  of  health  of  both  those  Prelates.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  was 
to  have  embarked  for  England  as  soon  as  he  could  reach  Calcutta,  from 
which  he  was  about  800  miles  distant  up  the  country  ;  a  sea-voyage 
having  been  recommended  as  the  best  means  of  restoring  his  health. 
The  Bishop  of  Madras  has  been  strongly  urged  by  his  medical  advisers 
to  withdraw  himself  for  some  months  altogether  from  the  cares  and 
labours  of  his  office ;  '*  but,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  20,  1844, 
'*  with  the  glorious  prospects  continually  opening  to  the  missionary 
Church,  by  God's  grace  and  mercy,  in  Tinnevclly,  I  cannot  and  wiU 
not  quit  my  post,  while  He  gives  me  any  strength  to  remain.  More- 
over, the  excellent  Bishop  of  Calcutta  has  been  visited  by  alarming 
sickness,  and  this  alone  would  have  decided  me,  had  I  hesitated,  not  to 
quit  my  diocese  for  any  merely  personal  consideration."  Under  these 
circumstances  the  erection  of  the  new  bishopric  of  Ceylon,  to  which 
the  Rev.  James  Chapman  has  just  been  appointed,  will  afford  the  most 
seasonable  relief  to  the  overburdened  Diocesan  of  Madras. 

Prussia. — Dr.  Siedler  and  the  ApostoVu:  Succession. — Considerable 
attention  has  latterly  been  excited,  and  much  discussion  created  by  the 
episcopal  consecration  at  Herrnhut  of  Dr.  Siedler,  superintendent  and 
senior  of  the  congregations  of  United  Brethren  {Unitdts  Gemeindem)  ia 
the  grand  duchy  of  Posen.  In  order  to  understand  the  merits  of  the  case, 
it  is  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  history  of  these  congregations.  It 
appears  that  nearly  a  century  before  the  Reformation  in  Germany,- 
some  of  the  "  Bohemian  brethren  "  (unitas  fratrum)  had  taken  refuge 
in  that  part  of  Poland,  which  by  the  treaties  of  1815  fell  to  the  share 
of  Prussia ;  they  had  there  founded  several  settlements,  which  retained 
their   peculiar   ecclesiastic   constitution,  and  among  others  both  the 
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episcopate  and  the  minor  orders.  Their  saccession  was  deriyed  through 
one  Stephanas,  Bishop  of  the  Waldenses,  and  preserved  by  each  senior 
or  bishop  consecrating  his  successor.  In  this  manner  seven  communi- 
ties, possessed  of  rich  endowments,  have  continued  to  subsist  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Posen  down  to  the  present  time,  under  the  name 
Unitdls  Gemeinden,  or  Congregations  of  United  Brethren.  After  the 
evangelic  union  had  been  effected  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  attempts 
were  made  to  comprehend  them  in  the  national  Church;  and  at  last, in  the 
year  1832,  they  were  incorporated  (with  the  exception  of  one  of  them, 
which  allowed  itself  to  be  merged  in  the  ecclesiastical  district  in  which  it 
was  locally  situated)  as  a  distinct  district  {Superintendur)  of  the  Evan- 
gelic Church  of  the  province  of  Posen.  The  conditions  on  which  they  gave 
their  consent  to  this  measure,  were,  that  while  they  should  relinquish 
their  minor  orders,  they  should  preserve  the  succession  of  their  seniors 
or  bishops,  who  should  at  the  same  time  bear  the  title  of  Super- 
intendents in  the  national  Church,  and  take  rank  accordingly.  But 
when,  afterwards,  the  then  senior  and  superintendent  Dr.  Diitschke, 
who  had  been  consecrated  by  his  predecessor,  growing  old,  the  congre- 
gation applied  for  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  duly  consecrated,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  province 
opposed  their  wish,  on  the  plea,  that  having  joined  the  United  Evangelic 
Church,  they  had  abandoned  their  peculiar  constitution,  and  were 
henceforth  to  be  governed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  districts,  by  an 
ordinary  Superintendent  of  the  Evangelic  Church.  Against  this  deci- 
sion the  United  Brethren  appealed  to  the  king,  who  reversed  it,  and 
appointed,  on  the  nomination  of  the  United  Brethren  themselves.  Dr. 
Siedler,  a  Clergyman  of  the  Evangelic  Church,  as  the  successor  of 
Dr.  Diitschke,  (who  had  died  during  the  progress  of  these  discussions,) 
with  leave  to  obtain  the  renewal  of  the  broken  succession  from  the 
Moravian  Church.  Accordingly  Dr.  Siedler  proceeded  to  Hermhut, 
and  received  there  the  Moravian  Episcopal  consecration  on  the  I6th  of 
June  last. 

AVhile  Dr.  Siedler  thus  complied  with  the  just  requirements  of  the 
office  to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  he  gave  great  offence  to  the 
bitter  anti-episcopal  spirit  which  unhappily  prevails  among  a  large 
portion  of  the  ministers  of  the  Evangelic  Church ;  and  a  number  of 
these,  with  SuperintendentFechnerof  Fraustadt  ^  at  their  head,  published 
a  document  on  the  subject,  in  which,  appealing  to  the  doctrines  of 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  they  declare  "  the  so-called  episcopal  conse- 
cration to  be  unevangclic,  and  consequently  inadmissible  in  the 
Evangelic  Church ;"  and  not  content  with  this,  denounce  the  consecra- 
tion of  Dr.  Siedler  as  a  grievous  offence  against  the  Evangelic  clergy  and 
the  whole  Evangelic  Church,  and  as  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  union 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Brethren.  The  meeting  of  the  provincial 
synod  of  Posen  being  held  shortly  after,  the  question  was  again  agitated 
there,  and  a  commission  of  inquiry  appointed,  the  majority  of  which 

*  The  parish  of  Heyersdorf,  the  only  one  of  the  seven  congregations  of  United 
Brethren  which  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  Evangelic  Church,  is  situated  in  the 
district  of  Fraustadt 
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drew  up  certain  theses,  to  which  Dr.  Siedler,  assisted  by  Dr.  Bdhma, 
dean  and  professor  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Breslau,  who  alone 
stood  hy  him,  replied  hy  anli- theses.  The  theses  and  anii-ihetes  an  at 
follows : 

1.  Thesis. — The  synod  considers  a  second  ordination  as  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Evangelic  Church,  and  repudiates  it. 

Anti-thesis. — A  second  ordination,  which  is  not  a  continnatioD  or 
repetition  of  that  conferred  with  reference  to  the  Evangelic  Church,  bat 
a  distinct  ordination  with  reference  to  the  Congregations  of  United 
Brethren,  comprehended  in  the  union  of  the  Evangelic  Church,  is  not 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Evangelic  Church. 

2.  Thesis. — The  Synod  protests  against  the  supposition,  that  any 
thing  is  received  hy  the  second  ordination  which  has  not  already  been 
received  by  the  first. 

Anti-thesis. — The  Synod  protests  against  the  supposition,  that  by  the 
second  ordination  for  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  any  Divine 
gifts  are  received,  which  have  not  already  been  received  through  the 
ordination  conferred  in  the  Evangelic  Church ;  but  it  approves  the 
supposition,  that  by  the  second  ordination  for  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren,  something  formal  is  received,  which  was  not  given  by  the  fixst 
ordination  for  the  Evangelic  Church. 

3.  Thesis. — The  Synod  is  of  opinion,  that  he  who  receives  a  second 
ordination  out  of  the  Evangelic  Church,  cannot  afterwards  ordain  a 
Minister  of  the  Evangelic  Church. 

Anti-thesis. — The  Synod  is  of  opinion,  that  a  person  who  has  recdved 
the  ordination  of  the  Evangelic  Church,  and  has  received  a  second 
ordination  in  a  communion  united  with  the  Evangelic  Church,  si 
a  qualification  for  office  in  that  communion,  is  not  thereby  disqualified 
for  ordaining  a  minister  of  the  Evangelic  Church. 

4.  Thesis. — It  is  the  wish  of  the  Synod,  that  Dr.  Siedler  should,  on 
account  of  the  second  ordination  which  he  received  at  Hermhut,  and 
which  places  him  in  a  position  of  singularity,  abstain,  in  his  place  in 
the  royal  consistory,  from  voting  upon  any  important  matter  concerning 
the  Evangelic  Church. 

Anti-thesis. — The  Synod  does  not  wish  for  this,  provided  Dr.  Siedler 
promises  that  he  will,  in  his  place  in  the  consistory,  decide  upon  im- 
portant concerns  of  the  Evangelic  Church  in  the  character  of  a  member 
of  that  Church. 

The  discussion  of  these  propositions  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very 
animated  character ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  adopt 
a  middle  course,  proposed  by  Cranz,  the  army  chaplain,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Synod.  At  his  suggestion  it  was  declared,  "1.  that  ths 
Synod  regards  the  congregations  of  United  Brethren  as  being  in  union 
with  the  national  Evangelic  Church,  so  long  as  they  preserve  the  sub- 
stance of  the  evangelic  faith,  and  are  willing  to  continue  in  union  with 
the  national  Evangelic  Church  in  regard  to  Church  government,  not- 
withstanding the  consecration  to  the  office  of  senior,  which  has  recently 
been  restored  in  the  congregation  of  the  United  Brethren  ;  but  against 
the  further  intrusion  of  this  consecration  into  the  united  Church  the 
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Synod  earnestly  protests,  because  it  considers  more  than  one  ordinatfon 
of  an  evangelic  minister  as  incompatible  with  the  practice  of  the 
Evangelic  Church.  2.  The  intrusion  of  the  consecration  to  the  ofRce 
of  senior  into  the  national  Church  will  be  prevented,  by  not  allowing 
the  senior  of  the  congregations  of  United  Brethren  to  ordain  any  minister 
not  belonging  to  these  congregations." 

The  whole  transaction  proves,  how  far  removed  the  German  Pro- 
testants are  from  any  approach  to  episcopal  government  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  succession.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the 
United  Brethren  themselves  attach  comparatively  little  value  to  the 
succession  which  it  is  alleged  they  possess ;  treating  it  as  an  &^i<i^pov, 
to  be  retained  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  *'  the  weaker  brethren '." 

Schism  in  the  Roman  CcUholic  Church. — A  movement  has  taken 
place  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  province  of  Posen,  which 
indicates  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  laity  of  that  Church  to  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  superstitions  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman 
system  ;  though,  at  present,  it  seems  impossible  to  determine,  whether 
the  impulse  given  will  lead  to  a  sound  Church  reform,  or  merge  in 
rationalistic  indifference  and  infidelity.  The  movement  alluded  to  is 
the  constitution  of  a  **  Christian  Catholic  (as  opposed  to  Roman 
Catholic)  Congregation"  in  the  town  of  Schneidemiihl.  In  a  petition 
of  the  newly-formed  Congregation,  dated  Oct.  29th,  1844,  and  addressed 
to  the  government  of  Bromberg,  in  whose  district  Schneidemiihl  is 
situate,  praying  for  recognition  and  the  regulation  of  its  external  po- 
sition, the  progress  of  the  affair  is  thus  related : — **  Among  the  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Congregation  of  this  place,  there  are  many  who 
have  for  several  years  past,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  priests, 
secretly  searched  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and,  by  comparing  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  with  that  of  the  Romish  priests,  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 
in  the  most  important  points  of  faith  the  doctrine  of  the  latter  does  not 
accord  with  the  plain  and  pure  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  principal  subject  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  Romish  priests  teach  the  people,  that  they 
have  the  power  of  changing  bread  into  the  very  substance  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.     This,  according  to  Holy  Scripture,  we  may  not 

*  That  this  waa  the  view  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  is  evident  from  the  following  account 
given  by  himself  of  the  considerations  which  Induced  him  to  maintain  the  Schema 
Episcopate : — 

"  1.  In  order  not  to  alienate  the  Moravian  brethren,  who  attach  importance  to  IL 

"  2.  In  order  to  be  faithful  in  that  which  is  another  man's,  and  not  to  allow  under  my 
charge  any  thing  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Moravian  brethren,  to  fall  into  neglect,  ted 
deposiia  servandi, 

"3.  To  avoid  that  most  unnecessary  invidia  Eccletia  AngUcan€r,  which  we  constantly 
have  to  encounter  in  our  missionary  labours.  The  more  so,  as  the  late  Archbishop  in 
a  long  conference  held  with  roe  on  this  subject  in  February,  1736,  in  a  manner  conjured 
me  not  to  assist  in  despoiling  the  Moravian  brethren  of  this  KtifirjXiov,  and  strongly 
supported  this  his  entreaty  by  his  brave  decision  as  to  our  co-operation  in  all  the 
missions  to  the  heathen  ;  a  decision  whereof  the  declaration  made  last  year  by  the 
Pennsylvanian  proprietor  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  is  a  fair  echo. 

"  4.  To  guard  them  against  the  seductive  voice  from  Lissa,  which  might  at  some  time 
or  other  again  sing  to  them  the  old  song  of  the  alone-saving  Church,  by  furnishing 
them  with  the  brief  reply :  ^iifa  ei  not  eccletia  tumut,** 
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believe,  teeing  that  the  Lord  Christ  has  no  wfaeio  qommfcted  dun 

to  his  disciples.     In  accordance  with  this  doettine  thaj  mfaiitir  telb 

people  only  the  body,  and  withhold  from  them  the  bIood« 

the  express  words  of  Jesus  (John  tL  64) ;  while  thejF,  tlw 

selves,  receive  in  the  Mass  the  Supper  institnted  by  Cfaiiat.  in  hA 

kinds.    This  main  error  leads  to  several  other  emm«on»  doetinHS4( 

the  Romish  priests,  which  are  plainly  contrary  to  the  Hblj  Omljiliipss 

and  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.    Although  all  those  nenAan  of  Aa 

Congregation  who  were  abundantly  satisfied  id  the  enoneoiw 

of  £e  teaching  of  the  Romish  priests,  were  thereby  troubM.  Jsr 

with  the  heaviest  scruples  of  conscience,  it  was  still  imposrible  tn 

to  escape  from  this  inward  affliction ;  in  the  first  plaoe, 

no  circumstances  would  the  Romish  priests  depart  from  tiidr  dooln|i; 

and,  secondly,  because  those  members  of  the  Congr^tfcw,  wba 

animated  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  had  no  gathering^poiBtf  no 

animated  like  themselves  by  a  pure  Christian  fiuth. 

'*  But  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  having  rei^^arded  the  tfHiirt^ 
of  our  consciences,  and  discerned  our  pure  and  sincere  &itih  in  Hin 
in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  had  mercy  on  us.  The  Romish 
selves  were  made  to  send  us  our  deliverer.  In  the  month  of  IfaidL^C 
this  year,  the  General  Consistory  of  Posen  sent  Vkaghm 
hither  as  an  assistant  to  Provost  Bussb.  This  priest  haTing 
several  times  in  our  church,  we  at  once  peroeived  that  he  wan  a 
servant  of  the  Gospel,  and  not,  as  is  unhappily  the  oasa  with  moat  alt 
the  Catholic  priests,  a  vassal  of  Rome.  We  took  pains  to  loam  vom 
accurately  what  the  views  of  this  man  were ;  and  we  ascertainad  tkil 
he  did  not  look  npon  the  Roman  Bishop  as  upon  the  alona-aaving  Lop^ 
but  that,  like  ourselves,  he  hoped  for  salvation  at  the  handa  of  QadBs 
mercy,  which  is  to  be  obtained  only  through  pure  fiuth  in'Jaana 
and  in  his  holy  Gbspel.  But  the  Romish  priests  too  soon 
whither  the  faith  of  this  worthy  servant  of  the  Gbspel  of  Christ  was 
tending.  Under  a  strange  and  wholly  false  pretext  they  mspandad  Um 
from  bis  office,  and  left  him  for  months  without  any  sabsistenceb  taking 
no  notice  whatever  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  representativaa  of  tka 
Congregation,  nor  of  a  petition  for  his  re-instatement,  aupportad  fej 
about  600  signatures. 

"  As  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  always  wonderful,  so  they  proiod  la 
this  case.  The  flock  of  those  who  confessed  the  name  of  Jeans  in  fla& 
cerity,  gathered  around  this  minister  of  the  Gospel,  iriiom  tho  BoOriA 
priests  meant  to  make  their  victim ;  they  received  at  his  haada  tha-aoah 
solation  which  their  burdened  consciences  had  for  years  been  wantiMt|f 
they  once  more  weighed  all  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  lUmfil 
priests ;  and  as  there  is  no  hope  of  relief  from  them,  the  whola  of  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  Congregation  who  had  become  familiar  wMh 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  determined  themselves  to  take  in  hand  tho 


of  freeing  their  religion  from  the  human  traditions  introdaeed  into  It  ta|[ 


the  Romish  priest8»  and  from  the  worthless  dross  whereby  man 

astray  from  Uie  tme  way  of  salvation  declared  through  Christ  oar ^ 

**  In  the  nine  Articles  wliieh  in  all  humility  we  annext  wa  hamMI 
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forth  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  we  haye 
shown  how  far  they  are  opposed  to  the  will  of  God  declared  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

**  We  submit  these  Articles  to  the  civil  government  of  the  country, 
vrith  the  humble  petition,  that  they  may  be  duly  examined,  and,  if 
nothing  is  contained  in  them  contrary  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  we 
may  be  favoured  with  an  official  recognition  of  our  Congregation,  as  a 
'  Christian  Catholic  Congregation'  separated  on  the  ground  of  consci- 
entious conviction  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Congregation. 

"  This  recognition,  we  conceive,  we  are  the  more  entitled  to  ask  at 
the  hands  of  government,  since  Provost  Busse  has,  on  Sunday,  the 
20th  of  this  month,  already  publicly  from  the  pulpit  excommunicated  from 
his  Church  all  those  who  are  attached  to  the  pure  doctrine  of  Jesus, 
declaring  that  *  none  of  the  adherents  of  this  doctrine  of  devils  shall 
hereafter  receive  the  sacraments  at  his  hands,  and  that  even  the  burial  of 
their  corpses  will  be  refused.' 

"  We  have  hired  a  private  house,  and  engaged  priest  Czerski  for  our 
minister ;  we  have  this  day,  for  the  second  time,  heard  mass  in  our 
native  tongue,  and  received  the  Holy  Supper  according  to  Christ's 
institution  in  both  kinds  from  the  hands  of  our  priest." 

The  petition  then  specifies  the  civil  and  financial  matters,  for  the 
regulation  of  which  the  interference  of  government  is  sought,  and  prays 
for  protection  against  the  persecutions  which  may  be  expected  from  the 
Romish  hierarchy.  Appended  to  it  is  a  document  which  enters  at  full 
length  upon  the  nine  points  of  Romish  doctrine,  controverted  by  the 
petitioners.  They  are,  1.  the  administration  of  the  holy  communion  to 
the  laity  in  one  kind  only  ;  2.  the  power  claimed  by  the  Romish 
priesthood  to  sanctify  God's  creatures  dead  and  living,  e  g.  dead  men, 
the  four  elements,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  &c.  &c.  :  3.  the  invocation  of 
saints  ;  4.  the  power  claimed  by  the  Romish  priesthood,  to  absolve 
men  from  all  manner  of  sins  ;  5.  the  Romish  doctrine  of  fasting, 
enjoining  public  fasts  and  abstinence  from  particular  meats ;  6.  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service  in  a  tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people ; 
7.  the  compulsory  celibacy  of  the  Romish  priesthood  ;  8.  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriages  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  9. 
the  claim  of  the  Roman  bishop  to  universal  supremacy  as  the  vicar  of 
Christ. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  foundation  of  faith  on  which  they  take 
their  stand,  they  subjoin  the  Articles  of  their  belief.  These  consist  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  with  the  addition  of  certain  articles,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  Tridentine  Articles,  commonly 
called  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  are  added  to  the  Catholic  symbol  ^ 

'  The  following  are  the  principal  points  of  difference  between  the  Tridentine  Articles 
and  those  adopted  at  Schneidemiihl.  The  Scbneidemiihl  Articles  omit  altogether  the 
recognition  of  **  Apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions,"  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Church ;  and  the  articles  concerning  the 
invocation  of  Saints,  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  power  of  granting  indulgences. 
They  add  two  new  articles,  in  one  of  which  it  is  asserted  that  priests  not  only  may, 
but  that  thej  oitghi  to  marry }  and  in  the  other  the  uae  of  the  vulgar  tongue  in  Divine 
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So  far  as  these  documents  are  concerned,  there  is  no  appearance  of  any 
thing  but  a  bond  fide  reformation  ;  there  are,  however,  circumstaneei 
connected  with  the  movement,  which  are  calculated  to  make  us  panse, 
before  we  decide  upon  its  character.  The  first  of  these  is  the  fact,  that 
the  priest  Czerski  married  within  a  month  of  the  constitution  of  this 
new  Christian-Catholic  congregation  ;  a  circumstance  which,  even 
though  we  allow  no  weight  whatever  to  the  insinuations  of  the  Popish 
papers,  tends  to  throw  suspicion  upon  the  personal  motives  of  the 
leader.  The  other  reason  for  doubting  the  truly  Christian  and  Catholic 
character  of  the  movement  is,  its  apparent  association  with  the  priest 
Ronge,  the  author  of  the  letter  to  Bishop  Arnold  of  Treves,  on  the 
exhibition  of  the  Holy  Garment,  and  with  his  doings.  With  regard  to 
this  personage  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  his  sympathies  are  all  in  the 
camp  of  rationalism,  and  that  there  his  alliances  will  be  formed  ' ;  and 
if  it  should  turn  out,  as  all  the  papers,  Protestant  as  well  as  Romish, 
seem  to  imply,  that  the  Schneidemiihl  congregation  makes  common 
cause  with  him,  the  whole  affair  will  resolve  itself,  as  many  similar 
occurrences  have  done  before,  into  nothing  more  than  a  local  and 
transient  schism.  With  the  more  orthodox,  therefore,  and  the  warier 
of  the  German  Protestant  journals,  we  suspend  our  judgment  for  the 
present. 

Service  is  insisted  on.  They  alter,  the  article  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  Hdj 
Scriptures,  which  they  acknowledge  "  as  the  only  true  and  certain  source  of  the  Christian 
faith,  according  to  that  sense  which  is  accessible  to  every  enlightened  and  piooa 
Christian  ;'*  the  article  which  teaches  the  perfection  of  the  holy  Eucharist  under  dthcr 
kind,  in  opposition  to  which  they  assert  the  absolute  necessity  of  receiving  under  both 
kinds,  because  *'  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Supper  under  one  kind  only,  ia  by  no  mcua 
sufficient  for  salvation  ;"  the  article  concerning  purgatory,  where  they  say, "  a  purgatory, 
such  as  the  Romish  hierarchy  teaches,  does  not  exist ;  but  there  are  in  the  houae  of  ow 
heavenly  Father  many  mansions,  steps  of  approach,  as  it  were,  to  the  perfect  intuitioiiof 
God.  And  we  confess,  that  he  who  here  upon  earth  has  not  rendered  himself  worthy 
of  the  perfect  intuition  of  God,  will  have  to  pass  through  those  steps,  and  that  for  thb 
reason  our  prayers  may  be  beneficial  to  the  departed,  but  not  vice  vend,"  Lastly,  far 
the  promise  of  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  they  lubititatt 
this  article :  "  We  firmly  assert  that  Christ  alone  is  the  Head  of  his  Church,  and  that 
his  vicar  on  earth  is  the  Holy  Ghost."     (John  xiv.  17  ;  xvi.  7') 

^  We  have  lying  before  us  four  pamphlets  published  by  Ronge  since  his  ezeoan- 
munication.  They  are,  1.  A  Vindication  of  himself,  containing  a  history  of  his  early 
life,  of  his  passage  through  the  clerical  seminary,  of  his  career  as  an  officiating  priest^ 
of  his  various  disputes  with  the  Episcopal  authorities  of  Brcslau,  and  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  led  to  his  suspension,  and  subsequently  to  his  deposition  and  excommanl- 
cation ;  2.  All  Address  to  the  inferior  Clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  3.  An  AddrMi 
to  the  Catholic  Schoolmasters ;  4.  An  Address  to  his  Brethren  in  the  Faith  and  hb 
Feilow-citixens.  In  all  these  pamphlets  the  Word  of  God  is  but  rarely  quoted  or 
referred  to,  and  then  only  to  point  an  argument  against  Rome.  "Reason,  conumm 
sense,  natural  feeling,  national  dignity,"  these  are  the  carnal  weapons  with  which  Cht 
battle  is  fought ;  and  throughout  it  is  but  too  evident,  that  so  far  from  Ronge  being 
capable  of  sustaining  the  character  of  a  reformer  of  Clirist's  holy  Catholic  Church,  ho 
would  not  even  make  a  moderately  useful  and  efficient  preacher  of  the  GospeL  The 
.4mi  de  la  Religion  reports  that  Ronge  had  constituted  a  congregation  at  Breslau  at  tho 
beginning  of  this  year,  and  that  a  kindred  congregation  had  since  been  formed  aft 
Leipzig ;  but  until  the  arrival  of  the  Gennan  journals  nothing  certain  can  be 
on  this  subject 
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Art.  I. — 1.  The  Letters  aiid  Despatches  of  John  Churchill^  first 
Duke  of  Marlborough^  from  1702  toll  12.,  Edited  by  General 
the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  George  Murray,  G.C.B,^  Colonel  of  the 
Royal  Regiment  of  Foot^  Governor  of  Fort  George-  in  North 
Britain^  ami  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance ;  formerly  Quarter- 
master General  of  the  British  Army  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula^  and  a/lerwards  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Allied  Army  of  Occupation  in  France,  commanded  by  Field 
Mars/ial  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Prince  of  Waterloo, 
<S-c.  ^c.     Vols,  i.— iii.  (1702—1708).     London :  1845. 

2.  The  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Richard 
Hill,  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  the  Court  of  St.  James  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  from  July  1 703  to 
May  1706.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Blackley,  B.A.,  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  Hill.  2  vols.  London : 
1845. 

In  our  last  number  we  remarked  upon  the  strange  chasm  in 
English  history  which  yawns  between  the  Congress  of  the  Hague 
and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  If  any  gentleman  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  would  have  the  kindness  to  throw  himself  into  this 
gulf,  he  would  very  much  oblige  the  public,  and  very  much  dis- 
concert Mr.  Christie  at  his  next  annual  motion  on  the  low  state 
of  all  sciences,  and  specially  tliat  of  modem  history,  at  our 
two  Universities.  The  times  emphatically  call  for  such  an  act  of 
devotion.  It  is  too  hard  to  heap  the  accumulated  responsibilities 
of  thirty  colleges  and  nine  halls  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Hallam. 
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To  the  materials  for  such  an  undertaking  may  be  now  added 
the  new  publications  of  Mr.  Murray,  specified  above.  The  fint 
of  these  is  as  yet  incomplete.  We  have  transcribed  at  length 
the  titles  of  its  editor,  for  nothing  that  we  could  poeeibly  8^ 
could  indicate  half  so  clearly  as  this  enumeration,  his  unique 
fitness  for  the  task  he  has  commenced.  A  little  legend  is 
attached  to  the  discovery  of  the  papers  composing  the  woik| 
which,  though  veiy  generally  known,  it  will  be  better  to  recite. 
The  present  Duke  of  Marlborough  constructed  a  new  munimeut- 
room  at  Blenheim  for  the  reception  of  the  family  archives.  To 
this  place  of  custody  all  valuable  documents  were  removed ;  an 
operation  which  recalled  to  the  memory  of  somebody  that  a  large 
collection  of  deeds  and  records  still  remained  in  a  house  at 
Ilessington,  near  AVoodstock,  which  had  generally  been  inhabited 
by  the  land-steward  of  the  family.  His  grace'^s  solicitor  received 
instructions  to  examine  this  collection,  and  to  transfer  to 
Blenheim  such  papers  as  might  prove  to  be  valuable.  On  repair- 
ing to  Ilessington,  he  found  three  large  chests,  placed  one  upon 
the  other,  which  had  never  been  disturbed  within  the  memoiy  of 
any  person  in  the  house.  He  was  told  that  they  contained 
nothing  but  old  military  papers  and  accounts,  and  such  he  found 
to  be  the  case  in  the  two  upper  chests,  but  in  the  third  and 
undermost,  he  discovered  eighteen  folio  volumes,  bound  in  vellum. 
These  proved  to  be  the  letters  and  despatches  in  question'.  The 
circumstances  here  related  occurred  m  the  month  of  October 
1842.  And  shortly  afterwards,  the  whole  of  these  pliers, 
together  with  the  papers  of  Gardoncll  the  duke'^s  secretary,  and 
the  journal  of  Dr.  Hare  his  chaplain,  were  placed  by  the  present 
duke  in  the  hands  of  Sir  George  Murray  for  publication.  It  is 
naturally  considered  extraordinary  that  a  mass  of  documents 
of  such  great  importance  and  such  unnuestionable  authenticity 
should  so  long  have  remained  hidden,  ^ot  only  were  the  present 
duke  and  his  family  entirely  ignorant  of  the  deposit,  but  it  does 


*  In  tlie  library  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  is  preserved  a  MS.  volume,  which 
mention  as  connected  with  this  subject.  It  is  an  Order-Book  of  Marlborough's  armj 
in  I705-I1.  The  first  entry  is  the  order  of  march  for  the  17th  of  June,  17e5,«rbcii  the 
army  broke  up  at  midnight  from  the  camp  at  Delft,  and  commenced  the  well-hnoitp 
retreat  to  the  Meusc.  In  due  course  there  follow  the  orders  and  dispotitioof  fhr  dw 
passage  of  the  enemy's  lines  on  the  17tli  of  July,  and  the  orders  for  the  anticipated 
combat  of  the  18th  August  on  the  banks  of  the  Yssche ;  and  so  the  ordcn  of  kmA 
and  forage  are  given,  up  to  the  route  for  winter  quarters  of  1705.  Tbtn  fitUowi  ^ 
muster  roll  of  all  the  regiments  and  brigades  in  the  allied  army.  Almoat  the  fint 
entry  in  170G  is  the  order  for  the  battle  of  Rami  lies,  which  is  given  at  full  fengtlb 
The  last  entry  is  the  route  from  Cambron  to  Ghislingien  on  the  26th  Octoher  of  thM 
year.  The  volume  is  a  small  folio,  bound  in  parchment,  and  appears  by  tho  qMllimf 
to  have  been  written  by  a  Dutchman  or  German.  Ii  was  presented  to  the  cdllegi 
amongst  a  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  books  on  the  Art  of  War,  at  the  end  of 
the  hist  century. 
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not  seem  that  even  the  authors  who  were  engaged  upon  the 
fiunily  history  under  the  immediate  personal  superintenaence  of 
the  Duchess  Sarah,  were  ever  made  aware  of  it.  It  is  clear  too 
that  they  altogether  escaped  the  detection  of  Goxe,  though  he 
had  unlimited  range  over  the  repositories  at  Blenheim.  We  are 
here  speakiiig,  however,  solely  of  these  volumes  of  letters  and 
despatches.  Sir  George  Murray^s  preface  seems  to  implv  that 
Hare''s  journal  and  CardonelFs  papers  were  also  included  m  the 
new  discoveries.  But  both  these  latter  authorities  were  seen  and 
consulted  by  Coxe,  who  shows  in  a  note  (Marl.  i.  240.)  that  he 
knew  the  circumstances  under  which  Hai'e^s  journal  was  com- 
piled, and  quotes  the  very  letter  of  Gardonell  on  the  subject 
transcribed  oy  Sir  George  in  p.  409  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Despatches. 

The  concealment  of  these  papers  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
wonder ;  and  their  discovery  is  certainly  a  matter  of  importance. 
But  the  general  reader  will  not  find  himself  much  interested  or 
much  improved  in  penising  them.  Nor  will  they  even  give 
exactly  such  aids  to  history  as  would  be  usually  presumed.  They 
do  not  change  the  acknowledged  character  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  They  show  that  he  could  observe  the  condition  of 
a  regiment  as  acutely  as  he  could  comprehend  the  aflairs  of 
Europe.  But  Coxe  taught  this  long  ago.  They  show  that  he 
had  sorely  to  fight  against  the  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch  deputies. 
But  that  even  Smollett  could  tell.  They  might  have  been 
triumphantly  produced  against  Swift  and  Chesterfield  to  show 
that  he  was  really  a  very  great  general,  but  does  anybody  believe 
Swift  and  Chesterfield  now  i  The  persons  who  will  denve  most 
benefit  from  this  publication,  are  the  military  student  and  the 
historian.  The  military  student  alone  will  appreciate  many 
points  of  detail,  both  in  the  orders  given  and  in  the  method  of 
giving  them.  The  historian  will  have  what  none  but  an  historian 
knows  how  to  value.  He  will  have  a  good,  original,  accessible 
authority  for  a  vast  number  of  facts,  which,  though  perhaps  never 
called  in  question,  might  be  found  when  curiously  investigated  to 
rest  only  on  doubtful  testimony,  or  on  tradition.  The  ordinary 
reader  of  history  little  thinks  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  genuine 
evidence  for  many  of  the  facts  which  perhaps  twenty  historians 
have  repeated  from  time  to  time  without  doubt  or  difficulty.  As 
we  have  intimated,  however,  we  do  not  think  the  contents  of 
these  despatches  will  materially  afiect  the  current  narrative  of 
any  of  the  duke's  campaigns.  Indeed,  there  were  not  many 
important  points  which  were  left  in  obscurity.  Hare's  account 
of  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  which  Sir  George  Murray  has  now 
published,  had  already  formed  the  basis  of  Coxe's  description; 
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and  a  very  good  T^moin  Oculaire  has  the  bishop  shewn  himadf. 
The  best  account  of  the  battle  of  Bainilies  is  that  given  bj 
Kane',  which  also  was  Goxe's  authority;  and  very  imperfiect 
would  all  our  history  be  without  it.  The  battle  of  Malplaqiiet, 
both  in  its  details,  and  in  the  previous  movements  of  the  two 
armies,  requires  more  illustration  than  the  others,  but  the  pub- 
lished despatches  do  not  yet  extend  to  this  period.  The  nine 
remark  vnll  apply  to  the  operations  of  1711.  We  do  not,  hoir- 
ever,  anticipate  any  of  this  peculiar  information  in  the  forth- 
coming volumes.  The  particulars  of  an  engagement  convejred  in 
these  despatches  seldom  exceed  a  faint  outlme  of  the  positions 
of  the  two  armies,  the  time  at  which  an  action  commenced  and 
terminated,  the  number  of  prisoners  taken,  and  the  march  of  the 
pursuing  troops ;  and  those  particulars  are  repeated  with  scaredy 
a  change  of  phraseology  to  half  a  dozen  different  correspondents. 
The  Wellington  Despatches  are  far  more  exact  and  minute  than 
these,  and  yet  it  is  seldom  tliat  Alison  or  Sibome  can  get  all  they 
want  from  Gurwood.  It  is  true  that  we  can  collect  a  great  deal 
of  incidental  intelligence  from  these  lettei*s,  but  it  more  frequently 
confirms  than  increases  our  previous  knowledge. 

The  numerous  letters  to  the  Prince  of  Baden,  show  what  a 
colleague  Marlborough  had  on  the  Moselle.  When  a  com- 
mander-in-chief is  obliged  to  write  day  after  day  for  more  than  a 
month  to  get  six  thousand  troops  put  on  the  road  to  join  him; 
when  he  sends  his  quarter-master-general,  and  at  last  goes  him- 
self, to  his  colleague  with  no  better  effect,  we  can  easily  infer  his 
difficulties.  But  Prince  Louis's  character  was  already  wdl 
known.  The  first  hundred  pajres  of  Sir  George'^s  second  volume 
are  filled  with  letters  written  during  the  early  part  of  this  cam- 
paign, but  they  make  little  addition  to  the  knowledge  we  already 
possess  on  this  subject.  The  reasons  which  induced  the  duke  to 
quit  the  Moselle  and  return  to  the  Meuse  were  long  ago  pub- 
lished, and  we  should  look  in  vain  through  these  despatches  for 
any  such  account  of  the  marches  and  sufferings  of  the  troops  as 
we  find  in  Hare'^s  Epistolary  Narrative.  There  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  learnt  or  conjectured  concerning  John  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
but  this  information  could  by  no  means  be  expected  in  his  official 

'  Brigadier  Kaue  is  considered  by  military  critics  to  be  the  only  good  historian  of 
Marlborough's  campaigns.  He  served  first  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  through  all  the 
campuigns  of  these  wars,  in  the  18th  Royal  Irish.  His  book  is  entitled  "  Campaigns  of 
King  William  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  remarks  on  the  stratagems  by 
which  each  battle  was  tost  or  won,  from  1G89  to  1712."  It  is  a  short  narrative  of 
barely  an  hundred  pages,  and  though  apparently  twice  printed,  in  1745  and  1747f  b 
of  great  rarity  and  value.  Some  high  compliments  on  Kune  and  his  writings,  fnm 
what  we  may  presume  to  be  a  competent  pen,  will  be  found  in  the  United  Servloo 
Journal  for  October^  1836. 
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despatehes.  Readers  of  history  are  pretty  well  convinced  already 
that  the  victory  of  the  Schellenberg  was  due  to  Marlborough, 
and  not  to  Prince  Louis ;  that  the  duke  beat  the  French  when- 
ever the  Dutch  deputies  would  let  him,  that  he  cajoled  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  managed  the  king  of  Sweden,  that  he  saved  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  preserved  the  States  of  Holland,  that  his 
successes  in  diplomacy  were  only  equalled  by  his  successes  in  the 
field,  and  that  by  him  alone  was  the  grand  alliance  kept  together, 
and  the  power  of  France  withstood.  All  this  the  despatches  will 
confirm.  But  when  Marlborough  had  won  the  means  of  peace 
at  his  sword^s  point,  how  far  was  he  anxious  to  employ  them! 
How  far  was  he  honest  in  his  dealings  with  the  House  of 
Hanover,  or  his  correspondence  with  the  House  of  Stuart! 
How  far  was  he  honourably  disposed  towards  his  colleagues  in 
office !  What  principles  dictated  his  conduct !  Was  he  swayed 
by  any  deep  feelings  of  religion,  or  any  deep  convictions  of  policy ! 
Was  he  materially  influenced  by  his  wife !  or  persuaded  against 
his  own  judgment  by  his  friends!  All  this  we  must  look  for 
elsewhere. 

When  Coxe  first  published  his  Life  of  Marlborough,  he  re- 
marked upon  the  strange  oblivion  into  which  the  character  and 
actions  of  his  great  hero  had  fallen.  One  cause  of  this  was  the 
deficiency  of  English  history  for  this  period,  which  we  have  so 
frequently  alluded  to.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  genera- 
tion which  confined  its  researches  on  this  subject  to  the  con- 
tinuators  of  Hume,  would  collect  any  very  accurate  ideas  con- 
cerning the  great  captain  of  that  age.  Our  improved  state  of 
knowledge  on  these  points  may  be  dated  from  Coxe.  That  very 
meritorious  writer  set  about  his  new  task  with  his  usual  industry. 
His  conception  of  history  was  in  many  respects  extremely  good. 
His  estimate  of  authorities  was  judicious.  His  materials  were 
almost  always  original,  they  were  examined  with  the  most  un- 
tiring perseverance,  and  digested  vrith  considerable  skill.  We 
remember  to  have  seen  it  somewhere  stated  that  he  collated 
nearly  thirty  thousand  MS.  documents  for  his  Pelham  Administra- 
tion. From  these  his  narrative  was  formed  with  great  per- 
spicuity, and  supported  by  references  very  creditably  full  for 
those  days,  though  not  quite  so  exact  as  would  be  required  at 
present.  Unfortunately,  his  inaccuracy  in  details  is  frequent, 
strangely  so  indeed ;  and  it  can  often  be  detected  from  his  own 
pages.  But  his  chief  failing  was  a  too  great  veneration  for  his 
subject.  He  always  seems  to  consider  himself  the  family  historio- 
grapher, and  writes  as  if  he  were  tutor  to  the  eldest  son.  These 
merits  and  faults  are  very  conspicuous  in  his  Marlborough.  His 
error  is  precisely  that  against  which,  in  his  preface,  he  asserts 
with  remarkable  innocence  that  he  is  watchfully  on  his  guard. 
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*^  I  have  endeavoured,'^  says  the  archdeacon,  **  to  avoid  an  «tc» 
too  common  with  biographers,  who  often  hold  forth  the  subject  of 
their  memoirs  as  a  perfect  being,  like  a  hero  of  romance.**  Yet 
in  a  few  pages  after  this  re^stered  resolution,  it  is  explained  how 
John  Churchill  betrayed  his  master  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  and 
from  no  other  motives  whatever  but  an  extreme  anxiety  for  the 
Protestant  religion ;  though  it  is  admitted  almost  at  the 
moment,  that  in  a  few  months  afterwards  he  was  intriguing  dt 
for  the  restoration  of  this  exiled  papist  to  the  tlirone  of  Eni ' 
The  truth  is,  that  the  chief  value  of  Ooxe'^s  work  is  inoideiitd. 
For  what  it  pretends  to  be,  it  is  a  failure.  It  is  a  good  piece  of 
history,  but  a  bad  piece  of  biography.  It  contains  a  pretty  fane 
sketch  of  the  court  of  Queen  Anne,  but  a  very  fiilse  porteait  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Honours  are  generally  expected  to  follow  merits.  In  this  case 
they  preceded  them.  Marlborough  got  all  his  titles  first,  and 
earned  them  afterwards.  He  marched  to  his  first  great  field  with 
more  honours  on  his  head,  and  more  pensions  in  his  pocket,  thaa 
Wellington  brought  back  from  the  hundred  fights  of  HindooftHt 
and  the  Peninsula.  Before  Blenheim  had  ever  been  set  down  in 
a  map  of  Germany,  or  English  colours  ever  been  seen  on  the 
Danube,  John  Churchill  was  duke  of  Marlborough,  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces'.  After  the 
victory  of  Blenheim  the  English  nation  thanked  him,  and  voted 
him  a  house,  and  the  emperor  gave  him  a  principality  and  a 
castle.  But  what  was  to  be  done  after  Bamilies,  ana  Oudenaide^ 
and  Malplaquet  t  They  certainly  had  nothing  more  to  give  lum. 
And  perhaps  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  take  back  what 
they  had  given  him  already,  and  abuse  him  for  his  pains.  Smi^ 
fi^Aa  eo  fitque  heta  snnt^  dum  mdenttir  exsohi  posse :  ^Xn  wvulhm 
antevenere^  pro  gratia  odium  redditur. 

Arabella  Churchill  was  eighteen  years  of  age  when  the  duke  of 
York  presented  her  brother  with  a  commission  in  the  Foot- 
guards.  This  was  the  first  step.  A  respectable  country-gentlfr- 
man^s  son  became  an  officer  in  the  household  troope.  Mid  a 
favourite  of  the  heir  presumptive.     When  Charles  had  beaten  the 

gEitriots  in  1683,  his  orother's  favourite  became  a  colonel,  and  a 
cotch  peer.  AVhen  James  was  crowned,  the  Scotch  peer  became 
an  English  peer.  AVhen  William  was  crowned,  this  English  peiBt 
had  taken  service  with  his  new  master,  and  Baron  ChaxdoB 


*  Ic  k  caricMit  that  CTcn  the  peculitr  aogmentationi  of  the  ChorchDl  coat-cfn 
which  seem  exactly  like  grant*  for  military  services,  were  anterior  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.    The  original  family  coat  was  tabitf  a  lion  rampant  argenif  with  m. 
guUs  orer  all.    It  Mema  that  this  bend  mnit  have  been  considered  as  wn  ml 
for  Sir  Winston  ChDrehill,  in  consideration  of  his  fidelity  to  the  royal  cavsa^ 
mitted  to  disuse  it,  and  to  take  also  the  canton  of  St.  George,  in  1061.  The  ai  .  ,^ 
were  granted  to  the  duke,  tl^en  Lord  Churchill  of  Sandrid^,  by  James  11.,  lii  iMfel 
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feeoame  an  earL  Some  of  his  mother'^s  connections — ^the  Leys — 
bad  been  earis  of  Mariborough.  The  title  had  become  extinct 
about  ten  years  back.  Churchill  revived  it,  and  made  it  im*i 
ttiortaL 

After  all,  James  had  nearly  twenty  years^  faithful  service  of 
Ohurchill.  William  had  scarcely  as  many  months.  In  1693  the 
oewiy-made  earl  of  Marlborough  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Whe- 
ther he  deserved  that  particular  imprisonment  or  not,  may  be  a 
matter  of  doubt,  but  there  can  now  be  no  question  that  his  con- 
duct had  been  treasonable  before  his  arrest,  and  was  again  so 
after  his  liberation.  And  the  Stuart  papers  show,  what  might 
have  been  very  reasonably  conjecturea,  that  he  was  as  much 
suspected  at  St.  Grermains  as  at  Kensington,  and  that  James 
mi^rusted,  while  William  imprisoned  him. 

At  length  he  rose  again  to  the  surface,  and  was  appointed 
governor  to  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Perhaps  William,  as 
he  saw  his  end  approaching,  was  not  unwilling  to  secure  such 
talents  for  the  service  of  his  successor.  At  Anne'*s  accession 
Marlborough  got  all  that  a  subject  could  desire.  If  his  wife  had 
been  queen  instead  of  queen's  favourite,  he  could  hardly  have 
enjoyed  more  honour  or  authority.  And  the  indulgence  of  this 
sovereign,  at  all  events,  he  well  repaid.  He  hot  only  won  her 
battles  and  directed  her  councils,  but  throughout  all  the  court 
cabals  which  succeeded,  his  conduct  and  correspondence  show  a 

K-sonal  attachment  to  the  ^ueen,  and  a  consideration  for  her 
lings,  which  are  very  conspicuous,  and  certainly,  as  things  went 
in  those  days,  not  a  little  singular.  And  now  having  won  his 
titles  like  a  marshal  of  Louis  XV.,  he  fought  for  them  like  a  mar- 
shal of  Napoleon. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  him  from  the  Meuse  to  the  Danube,  or 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Moselle.  Coxe  has  told  all  this  story  very 
clearly,  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  although  he  did  not  get  sight 
of  these  despatches,  yet  he  obtained  many  of  the  letters  contained 
in  them  from  other  quarters,  from  Vienna  and  Munich  for  in- 
stance, while  the  correspondence  with  the  authorities  at  home 
was  of  course  to  be  found  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  But  he  also 
obtained  documents  more  valuable  than  these.  From  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  connection  between  Marlborough  and  Godolphin, 
their  correspondence  naturally  assumed  a  different  tone  from  that 
osually  found  in  the  despatches  of  a  general  on  service  to  the 
minister  at  home.  Marlborough  wrote  to  the  Lord  Treasurer 
not  as  Lord  Wellington  wrote  to  Lord  Gastlereagh.  He  wToto 
to  the  father  of  his  daughter'^s  husband,  to  the  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  his  wife,  to  the  man  who  was  practically  his  sole 
colleague  in  the  government  of  the  countnr,  and  who  shared  solely 
with  him  tiie  confidence  of  the  queen,     ne  wrote  to  him  not  only 
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of  the  state  of  the  war  and  the  dispoisition  of  the  allieB,  but  «»f  lA 
own  thoughts  and  opinions  on  every  subject  at  home  and  abroad* 
In  return  he  received  from  Godolphin  not  only  oflBdal  directiflH 
and  financial  statements,  but  minute  intelligence  of  the  hnmoawp 
of  the  cabinet,  and  the  temper  of  the  queen ;  of  oounly  deetioni 
and  church  preferments;  of  discontented  lords  and  submiariiv 
commons,  and  of  every  thing  which  could  touch  the  credit  of  thev 
administration.  These  are  the  important  '^  Mailboroag^  De- 
spatches.**^ They  are,  we  believe,  extremely  voluminoua,  readiBV 
from  1701  to  1711,  and  all  autographs.  A  complete  collection  a 
these  would  equal  in  historical  importance  any  letters  that  haia 
ever  been  published,  and  far  surpass  these  volumes  of  Sir  Geoigs 
Murray'^s. 

Instead  of  following  the  campaigns  in  the  Low  Goimtriea,  let 
us  see  if  we  can  get  a  little  clearer  comprehension  of  the  great 
Whig  administration  under  which  all  these  laurels  were  won,  than 
will  be  gathered  from  the  Trade  Histories  of  England.     Godol- 

?hin  became  Lord  Treasurer  in  1702,  and  continued  so  tillI710. 
'hroughout  this  interval,  therefore,  the  G^olphin  ministry  may 
be  said  to  have  continued.  But  between  these  periods,  tnon^ 
its  policy  was  tolerably  consistent,  its  constitution  was  consider- 
ably changed.  Between  the  Tories  and  Whigs  there  stood  in 
these  days  the  Moderates ;  a  body  of  respectable  strength,  who 
lent  their  aid  to  each  side  in  turn.  The  Jacobites  were  also 
found  occasionally  on  the  Whig  side,  in  obedience  to  the  man- 
dates of  their  chief,  though  they  of  course  ranged  themsdves 
more  naturally  with  the  Tories.  The  great  question  of  the  daj 
was  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  Whigs  in  supporting  i^ 
supported  all  the  main  principles  of  their  pirty.  Thejr  secured 
the  Protestant  succession.  They  protected  the  States  of  Hol- 
land. They  opposed  the  power  of  France,  and  they  encouraged 
the  rising  party  of  capitalists  and  fundholders,  in  opposition  to 
the  gentry  of  landed  property.  The  Tories  were  always  ayerse 
to  the  war  from  first  to  last,  though  its  glorious  successes  and 
consequent  popularity  forced  them  sometimes  to  adopt  the  hm* 
guage  of  its  supporters. 

Marlborough  and  Godolphin  were  originally  reported  to  belong 
to  the  moderate  Tories.  In  such  character,  Godolpliin  had  been 
included  in  the  Tory  administration  formed  by  William  in  ]  700, 
and  had  retired  from  it  in  1701,  when  it  was  reconstructed  by 
that  monarch  just  before  his  death,  on  a  basis  more  nearly  Whig, 
We  use  this  qualified  expi*ession,  because  in  fact  the  state  of 
parties  at  this  time  was  such,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
ibrm  an  effective  administration  without  some  kind  of  coalitioDf 
and  changes  were  usually  made  by  an  infusion  of  Whig  or  Tory 
Mements,  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  into  the  existing  cabinet .( 


JKMT  did  any  very  extensive  alteration  take  place  till  the  great 
ministerial  revolution  of  1710.  At  Annex's  accession,  her  natural 
partiality  conspired  with  the  advice  of  Marlborough  to  qualify 
the  cabinet  which  William  had  left  with  a  considerable  admix- 
ture of  Tories,  and  it  was  thus  restored  to  much  such  a  consti- 
tution as  it  had  possessed  in  1700,  just  before  the  last  change. 
Oodolphin  took  the  Lord  Treasurer's  staff,  which  he  held  through- 
out the  war..  Marlborough  posted  to  the  Hague  as  generalissimo. 
Sir  Nathan  Wright  retained  the  seals.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire and  Mr.  Boyle,  it  is  true,  filled  the  places  of  Lord  High 
Steward  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  the  ministry  was  Tory,  and  included  two  of  the  most 
ardent  of  that  party,  Nottingham  and  Bochester.  It  was  from 
this  element,  indeed,  that  the  first  disturbance  arose. 

We  have  stated  that  the  Tories  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
war.  But  with  this  characteristic  principle  of  their  reputed 
party,  neither  Marlborough  nor  Godolphin  coincided.  Accord- 
mgly,  it  was  not  long  before  an  open  rupture  took  place  in  the 
ministrv.  Bochester  did  not  hesitate  to  set  himself  boldly  against 
his  colleagues,  and  with  him  sided  Nottingham,  Buckingham, 
Jersey,  Sir  G.  Hedges  and  Sir  E.  Seymour.  Measures  were  at 
first  taken  against  Bochester  only.  He  was  removed  from  his 
government  of  Ireland  in  the  spring  of  1703,  and  succeeded  by 
Ormond.  After  this  experiment,  the  cabinet  moved  on  for 
another  twelvemonth,  but  without  any  great  ^n  from  the  change. 
At  length,  in  May  1704,  the  rest  of  its  disanected  members  were 
dismissed,  and  replaced  by  an  importation  of  Moderates,  including 
Harley  and  St.  John.  This  was  the  first  change  in  the  Godol- 
phin cabinet.  It  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  Moderates  for 
Tories,  the  original  small  Whig  portion  being  left  undisturbed. 
So  that  the  government  was  now  motley,  but  moderate  in 
the  main. 

The  game  of  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  was  to  exclude  the 
High  Tories,  and  the  leading  Whigs ;  to  balance  one  of  these 
against  the  other ;  and  to  keep  themselves  and  the  crown  distinct 
from  any  party  whatever,  to  turn  the  scale  as  required.  But  an 
attempt  of  this  kind  is  seldom  very  hopeful  under  a  constitution 
like  ours.  It  was  evident  that  it  could  only  succeed  while  the 
two  parties  were  quite  disunited,  and  evenly  matched  in  strength, 
and  that  as  soon  as  either  acquired  the  slightest  preponderance, 
it  would  insist  on  corresponding  power.  And,  unfortunately, 
there  stood  the  Duchess  Sarali  on  one  side,  most  vehemently 
condemning  all  overtures  to  the  Tories,  and  the  queen  on  the 
other,  instinctively  opposing  all  concessions  to  the  Whigs.  It 
was  soon  clear,  however,  that  without  the  services  of  one  of  these 
parties  government  could  not  be  carried  on.    The  Tories  were 
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now  the  most  violent  in  opj)osition,  and  the  elections  of  1705  M 
gone  in  favour  of  the  Whigs,  two  circumstances  which  pointed 
them  out  as  the  more  proper  body  to  be  conciliated.  Moreofer, 
the  moderation  of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  was  unquestioB- 
ably  more  Whig  than  Tor}%  notwithstanding  their  original  party. 
The  Duchess,  too,  had  now  avowed  her  Whig  principles,  withmft 
reserve  or  modification,  besides,  it  was  diiBcult  to  conceive  how 
the  war  could  be  carried  on  with  a  Tory  ministry  who  wen 
known  to  be  averse  to  it,  and  the  very  mention  of  whose  approad 
to  power,  notwithstanding  their  professions,  always  produced  the 
immediate  effect  of  encouraging  Louis,  and  disheartening  the 
Dutch.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prepossessions  of  the  queen 
in  favour  of  the  Tories  were  known  to  be  most  obstiiMte.  At 
lenjrth  the  Whigs  were  gratified  by  the  promotion  of  Gowper,  who 
in  October  1705,  received  the  seals  in  place  of  Sir  NathanXVright. 
In  the  succeeding  month  a  false  stroke  of  the  Tories,  in  proposing 
to  invite  over  the  Electross  Sophia,  proved  ruinous  to  their  m^ies. 
The  queen,  in  her  indignation,  became  accessible  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  duchess,  and  began  to  look  on  the  Whigs  with  a 
more  favourable  eye.  They  had  indeed,  of  late,  been  the  main- 
stay of  the  administration,  though  not  identified  with  it.  With 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin  they  could  soon  agree  ;  the  difficnity 
was  to  reconcile  them  with  Harley  and  St.  John,  whose  insince- 
rity was  already  suspected.  This  however  was  eventually  accom- 
plished. At  Christmas  they  all  dined  at  Harley'*s ;  Halifax,  Boyle, 
Sunderland  and  Cowper ;  Harlcy  and  St.  John ;  Godolphin  and 
Marlborough.  Harlcy  proposed  the  toast  of  "  Everlasting  Union** 
in  a  bumper  of  Tokay,  which  was  good,  but  thick.  Cowper  mi^ 
gested  drinking  it  in  white  Lisbon,  which  was  clearer ;  and  m 
allusion  to  the  secretary's  double-dealing  was  immediatoly  caught. 
This  >vas  the  second  cnangc.  It  consisted  in  a  coalition  of  tiie 
Whig  members  with  the  existing  ministry  of  moderate  Tories. 
The  only  place  they  gained  was  that  of  Cowper.  The  rest  of 
the  cabinet  remained  the  same,  only  it  now  avowedly  relied  on 
the  Whig  party  for  effective  support.  Thus  commenced  the 
year  1706. 

But  this  apparent  hannony  did  not  long  continue.  The  five 
great  Whig  peers  who  formed  tlie  jinifa  had  been  out  of  power 
ever  since  their  dismissal  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign.  It  was, 
of  course,  to  be  expected  that  they  would  soon  make  demands  on 
a  government  which  was  supported  entirely  Ijy  a  party  of  which 
they  were  the  leaders,  and  an  interminable  struggle  quickly  com- 
menced. The  junta  tried  to  force  themselves,  one  by  one,  into 
the  cabinet.  Tne  queen  resisted  each  successive  intrusion  with 
the  utmost  pertinacity.  Godolphin  would  clearly  have  liked  the 
junta  better  as  supporters  than  colleagues,  but  he  could  neiUier 
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deny  their  claims  nor  neglect  their  threats,  and  when  their  im- 
portunities were  no  longer  endurable,  he  advocated  their  cause  to 
the  queen.  When  he  was  unsuccessful,  he  had  recourse  to  Marl- 
borough^s  influence,  who  reluctantly  added  his  entreaties  to  the 
treasurer's  remonstrances,  and  the  duchess  availed  herself  of  her 
position  to  add  the  most  vehement  expostulations  to  both.  After 
It  longer  or  shorter  struggle,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  poor  queen 
Was  compelled  to  yield,  and  the  Whigs  sained  step  after  step. 
The  worst  of  all  this  was,  that  it  gradually  undermined  all  the 
influence  of  the  two  ministers  with  their  royal  mistress.  They 
were  indeed  in  a  most  irksome  position.  They  had  all  the  respon- 
ribility  of  office,  with  little  (on  this  subject)  of  its  legitimate 
power.  They  offended  their  supporters  if  they  neglected  their 
claims,  and  offended  the  queen  if  they  urged  them.  They  were 
knade  to  bear  the  blame  of  acts  which  they  could  not  influence, 
and  of  resolutions  which  they  could  not  change ;  and  all  dela}i3, 
which  arose  from  the  pertinacity  of  the  queen,  were  imputed  to  the 
secret  reluctance  of  her  advisers  *.  It  was  just  about  this  period 
that  the  queen  sought  support  and  consolation  in  her  troubles 
trom  the  advice  of  Harley,  and  the  attentions  of  Lady  Masham. 
The  intrigues  of  these  parties  had  long  been  suspected,  and  at 
length,  in  February  1708,  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis.  The 
queen  was  shown  that  she  must  dismiss  either  one  party  or  the 
other,  and  the  state  of  the  government  left  her  no  choice.  Harley 
went  out,  and  was  followed  by  St.  John  and  Harcourt.  This  was 
the  third  change  in  the  ministry,  or  rather,  it  was  the  critical 
point  of  the  partial  and  gradual  change  which  had  been  going  on 
ever  since  tne  second.  From  the  commencement  of  1706  to 
1710,  the  history  of  the  Godolphin  ministry  presents  a  series  of 
successful  struggles  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  to  get  footing  in 
the  cabinet.  The  crisis  just  noticed,  it  is  true,  weakened  very 
considerably  the  Tory  element  in  the  administration,  but  perhaps 
it  would  be  hardly  accurate  to  date  from  this  point  the  great 
Whig  ministry  of  Queen  Anne,  though  such  seems  to  be  the  view 
taken  by  Mr.  Hallam.  The  only  Whig  of  note  who  stepped  in 
on  this  occasion  was  Walpole,  for  Boyfe,  who  succeeded  Harley, 
only  exchanged  one  office  for  another.  None  of  the  junta  were  as 
yet  introduced  except  Sunderland,  who  had  got  the  secretaryship 
more  than  a  year  previous  (Dec.  1706).     Somers,  Wharton,  and 

^  It  is  rather  curious  that  Swift  ihould  give  this  precise  explanation  of  the  fall  of 
Harley  in  his  turn.  "  He  (Oxford)  lessened  his  confidence  with  the  Qoeen  by  press- 
ing on  her  those  very  points  for  which  his  friends  accused  him  that  they  were  not 
performed."  Enquiry,  &c.  Works,  xvi.  99.  We  shouM  be  sorry  to  receive  the  small- 
lest  fact  on  the  authority  of  this  piece  of  history,  which,  within  seventy  octavo  pages, 
contains  more  delil>erate  and  ingenious  lies  than  any  volume  ever  printed  in  America, 
or  any  state-paper  issued  by  Napoleon.  But  Anne's  temper  makes  the  drcnmsCaoce 
probable. 
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Orford  gained  no  admission  till  several  months  afterwards.    !■ 
fact  it  was  at  this  precise  period  of  the  expulsion  of  its  chief  Toiy 
element  in  the  person  of  Harley,  that  the  great  ministry  of  Go- 
dolphin  began  to  totter  to  its  fall.     The  withdrawal  of  the  duchess 
from  court  in  the  spring  of  this  year  1708,  left  the  entire  coin- 
mand    of  the  queen'^s  ear  to  Abigail  Masham  and  her  consiiL 
Godolphin  and  Marlborough  had  at  this  time  lost  all  favour  and 
coiifidence,  though  they  still  kept  office.     The  most  brilliant  sue- 
cesses  of  the  war  had  already  been  gained,  and  parliament  refused 
even  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  subscauent  triumph  of  Malplaqiiet. 
And  when  at  last  the  junta  had  fairly  got  into  office,  they  baidj 
had  a  six  months'*  tenure  of  it.     Somers  and  Wharton  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  winter  of  1 708,  Orford  in  that  of  1709.     With  the 
very  next   year   their  mortifications  and  defeats  commenced. 
Shrewsbury  was  made  Lord  Chamberlain  April  13 ;  Sunderland 
was  dismissed  June  13 ;  Godolphin  on  August  the  8th ;  and  the 
whole  new  Tory  ministry  came  m  by  the  21st  of  September,  1 710. 
This  catastrophe  was  perhaps  not  to  be  avoided,  except  bjr 
greater  personal  sacrifices  on  all  sides  than  could  reasonably  he 
expected  from  the  parties  concerned.     The  great  Whig  Ministiy 
of  Queen  Anne — if  by  that  term  is  meant  the  ministry  which  so 
victoriously  carried  out  the  principles  of  William  III.  and  the 
grand  alliance — was  practically  comprised  in  the  two  persona  of 
Marlborough  aud  Goaolphin .     On  these  ^rand  pointy  the  policy  of 
these  statesmen  never  varied  during  their  tenure  of  office,  what- 
ever might  have  been  their  reputed  party,  or  whatever  the  character 
of  their  colleagues  or  supporters.     In  this  sense  they  were  as  true 
Whigs  as  any  one  of  the  Junta  *.     But  this  passage  of  histoiy, 
amongst  many  others,  shows  the  impossibility  of  conducting  the 
government  of  our  country  without  something  like  a  party.     The 
two  ministers  were  strong  in  supreme  ability,  and  (for  the  first 
four  years)  in  the  unexampled  confidence  and  affection  of  their 
sovereign.     But  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  majority  in  parlia- 
ment,  and   necessary    to    incur    obligations    in  securing  one. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  nmch  to  expect  of  any  set  of  men,  that  they 
should  forego  all  the  pleasures  of  power  when  they  have  fairiy 
earned  them.     It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  five  lords  should 
look  for  some  sliare  in  a  government,  which  depended  on  them 
for  its  existence.     Still  their  struggles  were  not  for  principle, 

•  Swift  represents  them  as  having  turned  Whigs  after  their  accession  to  power. 
Thus  in  the  Examiner,  No.  37:—"  It  is  well-known  that  the  late  ministry,  of  famoot 
memory,  was  brought  in  during  the  present  war,  only  with  this  circumstance,  that  two 
or  three  of  the  chief  did  first  change  their  own  principles,  and  then  took  in  iidCaUe 
companions."  In  No.  43,  he  says  they  had  been  "all  their  lives  in  the  altitude  of  Tory 
professions,'*  and  somewhere  else  he  maliciously  describes  their  principles  aa  having 
been  "  at  least  as  high  as  was  consistent  with  the  Protestant  succession." 
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but  for  place.  The  queen^s  objections  were  less  to  Whig 
measures,  than  to  Whig  men.  The  Junta  might  with  ease 
bave  defeated  every  machination  of  the  Tories  and  Jacobites,  and 
secured  every  honest  object  of  the  Whigs,  if  they  could  have 
contented  themselves  with  such  considerations,  and  refrained 
from  intruding  into  the  presence  of  the  queen,  to  whom  they  were 
objects  of  personal  dislike.  But  when  they  insisted  on  admission 
to  offices  which  brought  them  into  dailv  contact  with  the 
sovereign,  they  ruined  themselves  and  their  cause.  The  poor 
queen  had  no  rest.  As  soon  as  one  change  had  been  effected, 
another  was  proposed.  "  Is  it  not  very  hard,^  says  she,  "  that 
men  of  sense  and  honour  will  not  promote  the  good  of  their 
country,  because  every  thing  in  the  world  is  not  done  that  they 

desire! Why,  for  God's  sake,  must  I  who  have  no 

interest,  no  end,  no  thought  but  for  the  good  of  my  country,  be 
made  so  miserable,  as  to  be  brought  into  the  power  of  one  set  of 
men '  V  It  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  considered  unfortunate 
that  the  queen  should  be  gracious  to  all  candidates  for  court 
£Eivour,  except  to  those  particular  persons  who  were  upholding 
her  throne ;  and  that  the  possessors  of  the  real  power  of  the 
government,  should  be  expected  to  exert  it  for  the  profit  and 
honour  of  their  political  enemies.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been 
more  convenient  to  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  queen,  if  they  could  have  totally  disconnected  them- 
selves from  all  parties  except  on  the  nights  of  a  division,  but 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  such  an  arrangement  should  be  de- 
murred to. 

Though  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  had  undoubtedly  some 
dislike  to  the  active  Whig  faction,  yet  their  reluctance  in  these 
movements  seems  to  us  to  have  originated  mainly  in  their  know- 
ledge of  the  queen's  disposition.  Their  letters  testify  that  they 
argued  for  their  new  colleagues  most  warmly,  and  the  event 
shows  that  they  lost  all  favour  by  such  proceeding.  A  stronger- 
minded  woman  than  Anne  might  have  been  well  estranged  from 
her  servants,  by  such  repeated  importunities  and  such  endless 
exactions.  The  sketches  of  Swift  are  not  caricatures.  ^^  Madam  ! 
it  is  my  humble  duty  to  tell  you,  that  unless  my  lord  so-and-so  be 
received  into  your  service,  I  can  no  longer  manage  your  affairs.'' 
^^  Madam !  with  all  affectionate  submission  to  your  majesty,  I 
must  beg  to  resign  the  command  of  your  majesty's  army,  unless 
I  can  have  lord  so-and-so  for  a  colleague  !"  The  meekest 
mistress  would  rather  dismiss  her  servant,  than  put  up  with  such 
repeated  warnings.  It  was  this  which  threw  the  queen  into  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Masham.     It  was  this  which  gave  such  plausibility, 

*  The  Queen  to  Qodolphin,  Sept.  10.    See  also  the  same  to  the  same,  Sept.  21, 
1706. 
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and,  in  some  respects,  such  reality  to  the  whispered  reprcaontotieiii 
of  Harley,  and  induced  a  kind  and  well-intentioned  laidy  to  believi 
that  she  was  kept  in  a  state  of  disgraceful  bondage,  to  eaaup 
from  which  she  might  justifiably  avail  herself  of  iMny  means  n 
her  power. 

Unfortunately,  Anne,  as  Swift  observes,  had  not  a  stock  of 
amity  to  serve  above  one  object  at  a  time ;  and  her  old  cuatomen 
were  discourteously  set  aside,  as  soon  as  any  now  one  appeared. 
If  Marlborough  had  deserved  dismissal,  he  had  not  qoaorvod 
neglect.  He  had  failings  enough  in  his  character,  but  amongrt 
these  was  not  (as  yet)  infidelity  to  this  particular  sovereini.  He 
discliai^ed  his  duty  well  as  an  adviser,  and  as  a  general  did  ftr 
her  and  Europe  what  no  one  else  could  have  done.  In  fact,  he 
was  nearly  as  much  perplexed  as  she  was.  What  he  was  to  the 
queen,  the  duchess  and  Godolphin  were  to  him.  In  the  midst  of 
all  the  distractions  of  a  campaign,  against  his  own  judgment,  and 
in  spite  of  all  his  objections,  he  was  compelled  by  the  inceasant 
importunities  of  his  wife  and  his  colleague,  to  dun  the  ean  of  Ui 
sovereign  with  odious  demands.  The  letters  to  and  fro  ara 
exceedingly  curious.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  we  know  the  aecret 
of  their  composition.  The  frankest  expostulations  of  Marlboron^ 
the  most  ingenuous  confessions,  and  the  most  candid  oflfera  me 
much  of  their  force,  when  we  recollect  that  the  epistle  was 
sketched,  in  draft,  by  Godolphin,  tliat  the  superlatives  and  adveits 
were  inserted  by  the  duchess,  and  that  the  whole  exercise,  afber 
being  revised  and  corrected  by  the  duke,  was  sent  as  the  genuine 
outpourings  of  his  heart  to  his  royal  mistress.  And  the  pathetio 
remonstrances  of  the  queen  in  reply,  were  perhaps  reduced  into 
form  by  Harley,  after  the  suggestions  and  erasures  of  Mis. 
Abigail  Masham  ^ 

The  Junta  felt  these  reverses  in  their  utmost  bitterness.  Their 
mortifications  were  dealt  out  to  them  singly,  like  those  they  had 
inflicted  on  their  mistress.  13y  the  craft  of  their  adversaries, 
they  were  disunited  and  cajoled,  and  compelled  to  witness  the 
successive  degradations  of  their  friends,  which  by  vigorous 
measures,  taken  early  and  in  concert,  they  might  probably  have 
prevented,  and  certainly  postponed.     As  regards  their  personsl 

'  We  fay  "perhaps,"  for  we  do  not  remember  that  this  is  any  where  proved, 
though  it  is  extremely  probable.  But  as  to  Marlborough's  correspondence  with  the 
Queen,  a  single  letter  from  him  to  the  duchess  (Aug.  2,  1708)  will  show  how  ihoei 
things  were  managed.  "  I  have  altered  my  answer,"  says  he,  **  since  1  rcoeWed  youn 
of  the  16th.  You  must  be  careful  in  the  conversations  you  have,  not  to  let  her  (tilt 
Queen)  think  you  have  any  account  of  her  letters,  for  that  would  make  her  more  shy 

when  she  writes Having  ended  my  letter,  I  received  youn  of  the  ISih,  m 

that  1  am  obliged  to  make  some  alteration  in  my  answer,  that  it  might  agree  wit^ 
what  you  sent  me.  1  have  corrected  my  copy,  and  have  marked  in  youra  whet  I  have 
left  out,  believing  that  would  do  rather  hurt  than  good."  In  thia  very  Mine  letler  ho 
says,  "  IVhai  I  write  is  the  truth  of  my  heart !  " 
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^iaoomfiture^  we  may  perhaps  think  them  the  kfls  deflerving  of 
pitT,  when  we  recollect  that  they  were  not  men  of  such  talent  as 
to  have  been  actually  necessary  to  the  efiectiveness  of  the  Whig 
Administration.  Somers  was  the  only  man  among  them  who 
was  particularly  eminent  in  wisdom  and  ability,  ana  neither  he 
Qor  Uowper  were  so  obnoxious  to  Anne  as  the  others.  With 
their  aid,  Godolphin,  Marlborough,  and  Boyle,  could  easily  have 
carried  on  the  government.  The  rest,  without  being  deficient  in 
wit  or  energy,  were  certainly  not  indispensable  to  uxe  state,  and 
three  of  them, — Halifax,  Wharton,  and  Orford,  showed  symptoms 
of  an  inclination  afterwards  to  enter  into  the  alliance  and  the 
policy  of  their  victorious  adversaries. 

Marlborough  did  not  immediately  share  the  disgrace  of  his 
colleagues.  He  was  persuaded  to  continue  in  the  command-in- 
chief,  and  the  campaign  of  1711  showed  that  his  energies  were 
devoted  as  zealously  as  ever  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

Whether  his  talents  were  displayed  as  honestly  in  making 
peace  as  in  making  war,  has  been  a  matter  of  question.  The 
objects  of  the  grand  Chance,  as  specified  in  the  treaty,  were  these : 
to  procure  for  Austria  a  reasonable  satisfaction  {satU/actiimem 
ofquam  ei  raiiani  convenientem)  of  her  claims  on  the  Spanish 
monarchy;  for  the  Dutch  a  barrier;  and  for  the  Butch  and 
English  severally,  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  (securi- 
iaUm  particularem  et  mffioimtem  pro  navipaiione  0t  commerciU 
9ubditorum  sttorum).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  of  course,  but  that 
the  grounds  of  war  here  expressed  were  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain  as  a  principal  in  the  contest. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  aggrandizement  of  France,  as  stated  in 
the  preamble,  was  dangerous  to  the  libei*ties  of  Europe.  And 
especially  was  it  so  to  the  liberties  of  England,  for  there  could  be 
no  kind  of  doubt,  that  one  of  the  first  steps  of  Louis  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  would  be  to  demolish  the  Protestant 
succession,  and  to  restore  to  the  throne  that  exiled  family  who 
were  now  his  dependents.  In  the  spring  of  1710,  Marlborough 
was  treating  for  peace  at  Gertruydenberg.  Now  the  question  is, 
how  far  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  whole  war  were  then 
attainable.  Since  the  original  treaty,  a  number  of  states  had 
acceded  to  the  alliance,  who  each  of  course  had  their  claims  upon 
unfortunate  France.  But  it  is  not  denied  that  the  terms  oflTered 
^  Louis  were  manageable  in  every  case  but  that  of  Austria. 
The  Dutch  had  got  their  barrier.  The  Protestant  succession 
was  now  safe  enough  as  far  as  Louis  was  concerned,  and  he 
proffered  the  fullest  recognition  of  Anne's  title.  They  split 
simply  on  the  thirty-seventh  article.  By  this  famous  clause, 
Louis  was  compelled  not  only  to  withdraw  his  support  from  his 
grandson,  and  to  use  his  utmost  influence  to  make  him  abdicate 
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the  throne  of  Spain,  but  to  enforce  this  abdication  by  anna,  if 
within  a  fixed  period  it  could  not  be  peaceably  procured.  The 
injustice  and  inhumanity  apparent  on  the  face  of  this  demand  did 
Louis  some  service.  It  supplied  him  with  an  unanawenfab 
argument, — ^'  If  all  my  offers  and  sacrifices  go  for  nothing;  if  I 
am  still  forced  to  make  war,  better  it  should  be  against  my  enemio, 
than  against  my  children.'*'^  But  there  was  something  to  be  sud 
on  the  other  side.  The  terms  of  the  grand  alliance  bound  the 
contracting  parties  not  to  conclude  a  peace  unless  security  were 
obtained  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should  never  be 
united  on  one  head '.  But  this  demand  had  lately  been  couched 
in  a  different  form,  namely,  that  no  Bourbon  prince  should  sit  on 
the  throne  of  Spain.  Now,  if  the  negotiators  conscientionslj 
believed  that  the  provisions  of  the  original  treaty  could  not  be 
substantially  secured  by  any  less  stringent  condition  than  this,— 
if  they  conceived  that  the  two  crowns  would  be  practically  united, 
unless  Philip  were  actually  deposed,  we  think  they  were  right  in 
insisting  on  the  thirty-seventh  article.  The  dishonesty  of  Lonie 
in  transactions  of  this  sort  was  matter  of  notoriety.  Whatever 
professions  he  might  make,  neither  the  allies  nor  the  Spanianb 
would  be  easily  convinced  that  he  was  not  secretly  encouraging 
either  by  advice  or  assistance  the  pretensions  of  his  grand- 
son. But  if  he  was  bound,  as  he  would  be,  by  this  article,  not 
to  words  but  to  deeds ;  not  to  persuade,  but  to  obtain,  the 
abdication  of  Philip,  there  would  be  no  room  for  his  donUe 
dealing.  It  was  necessary  to  make  him  Pliilip'^s  enemy,  to  make 
it  quite  sure  that  he  was  not  his  ally.  And  after  all,  it  was 
extremely  probable  that  the  actual  abandonment  by  Louis  of 
Philip'^s  cause,  which  would  have  been  evinced  by  his  acceptance 
of  this  article,  would  have  settled  the  question  within  the  two 
months  allowed  for  pacific  arrangements ;  though  Philip  did  talk 
about  defending  Spain  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,  and  was  not 
wanting  in  the  requisite  obstinacy  for  keeping  his  word. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  this 
conference,  to  show  that  Marlborough'^s  motives  were  other  than 
le^timate.  And  it  hardly  seems  that  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  at 
this  juncture,  as  a  stroke  of  policy,  could  have  been  injurious  to 
the  Whigs.     The  general  terms  offered  by  Louis  were  highly 

"  The  language  of  the  ftth  article  was  this:— <<Ne  pax  ineatnr  nisi Juitia  cantcBi 
antea  provisuin  sit,  ne  regna  Gallis  et  Hi»paniiB  unquam  sub  idem  imperium  veniaal 
et  iiniantur,  nee  unquam  unus  et  idem  utriusque  regni  rex  fiat,  ct  speciatim  ne  QalH 
unquam  in  posseuionem  Indiarum  juris  Hispanici  veniant."  Afterwardi,  as  the  ww 
proceeded,  it  was  declared  that  no  peace  could  be  safe  '*  as  long  as  Spain  and  tka 
Indies  remained  in  the  power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,"  or,  in  another  form,  "  until 
the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain  were  restored  to  the  House  of  Austria."  The  minUtiy 
in  1712  reverted  to  the  original  terms.  Coxe's  remarks  (Marl.  iiU  617)  on  thb  head 
are  inaccurate. 
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advantageous,  and  though  the  honours  of  Marlborough  and  the 
army  were  appropriated  by  the  Whig^  as  due  exclusively  to  their 
measures,  yet  the  event  showed  that  a  nation  could  tire  even  of 
victories  and  conquests.  The  peace  of  Gtertruydenberg,  too, 
would  have  precluded  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  The  Whigs  would 
have  been  no  longer  the  war-party,  and  the  Tories  would  have 
been  robbed  of  most  of  their  topics  of  abuse,  and  most  of  their 
subjects  of  self-gratulation.  In  the  event,  as  every  one  knows, 
Louis  rejected  the  article,  and  hostilities  recommenced.  It  was 
certainly  an  argument  for  those  who  thought  France  still  power- 
ful, that  in  this  campaign  Villars  should  have  given  Marlborough 
one  of  those  few  checKs  which  he  ever  experienced  (from  his 
enemies)  in  the  field.  It  soon  became  clear  enough,  however, 
that  his  marching  through  Picardy  to  Paris  was  only  a  question 
of  a  month  or  two.  But  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1711,  he 
was  dismissed  from  all  his  employments  and  places,  and  Louis  had 
every  thing  his  own  way. 

If  we  could  trust  the  private  letters  of  Marlborough,  we  might 
fairly  assert,  that  so  far  from  unnecessarily  protracting  the  war^ 
there  was  no  period  after  the  first  campaign  at  which  he  was  not 
most  anxiously  eager  for  peace.  But  unfortunately  we  have  little 
CTOund  for  any  such  confidence.  No  letters  were  ever  written, 
from  the  times  of  Phalaris  to  the  times  of  Ganganelli,  bearing  so 
few  of  the  marks  of  sincerity.  And  whether  he  wished  for  war, 
or  wished  for  peace,  it  is  hard  to  think  that  he  wished  it  for  any 
sake  but  his  own.  He  negociated  the  grand  alliance,  he  signed 
it,  and  he  efiected  its  objects.  But  for  its  principles,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  he  cared  a  stiver.  He  betrayed  William  as  he  had 
betrayed  James.  He  made  overtures  to  Louis  in  1 694,  as  he 
had  to  William  in  1 687.  When  Anne  came  to  the  throne,  and 
he  and  his  wife  had  every  thing  they  wished  for,  he  took  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  conducted  the  war  with  that  irresistible 
art  which  intuition  seems  so  strangely  to  confer.  Great  as  is 
his  military  renown,  it  is  even  less  than  his  deserts.  But  his 
loyalty  seems  to  have  lasted  no  longer  than  his  court-favour. 
The  dismissal  of  his  colleagues  and  the  final  disgrace  of  his  wife 
had  scarce  occurred,  when  we  find  him  intriguing  again  with  the 
court  of  St.  Germain^s,  though  still  actually  in  command  of  the  allied 
army.  It  might  be  that  he  was  not  compassing  or  conniving  at 
any  serious  project  against  Anne  personally,  but  he  was  cer- 
tainly undoing  what  he  had  done,  and  acting  against  all  the 
principles  of  that  war  which  he  had  lately  been  so  victoriously 
conducting. 

At  length,  in  1712,  in  pursuance,  it  is  said,  of  an  intima- 
tion from  government,  he  and  his  wife  left   England.      This 

VOL.  III. XO.  VI. JUNE,  1845.  T 
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was  doubtless  a  prudent  step.  The  absurd  stories  of  eoD- 
spiracies,  circulated  at  the  time,  and  repeated  afterwards  by 
Swift,  are  refuted  by  their  own  monstrous  exaggerations,  bnt 
we  do  not  think  Marlborough  incapable  of  fomenting  or  em- 
ploying a  popular  commotion  against  the  government,  if  such 
means  could  either  have  assisted  his  friends  or  embarrassed 
his  enemies.  From  this  time  he  makes  but  little  figure  in  the 
history  of  the  nation.  When  the  last  sickness  of  Anne,  and  the 
desperate  designs  of  the  two  parties  portended  tumult  and  strife, 
he  drew  towards  Antwerp,  and  stationed  himself  at  a  post  from 
which  in  a  few  hours  he  could  reach  England.  But  though  each 
party  was  fully  sensible  of  the  weight  of  his  name  and  talents, 
and  though  each  might  fairly  consider  him  purchascuible,  ye£ 
neither  seeui  to  have  placed  any  reliance  on  his  intentions.  Nor 
have  modem  historians  been  more  successful  in  determining  his 
views  at  this  period.  What  is  certain  is,  that  he  was  in  com- 
nmnication  both  with  Hanover  and  St.  OermainX  ftnd  that  he 
received  attentions  from  Harley  and  corresponded  with  Stanhope, 
probably  with  no  other  aim  than  making  the  best  bargain  with 
the  conquerors.  In  the  event  he  crossed  to  Dover,  met  the  king 
loyally  at  Greenwich  on  his  landing,  and  was  most  graciously 
received.  But  he  had  found  himself  excluded  from  the  regency, 
and  though  he  soon  regained  his  command-in-chief,  yet  it  was 
with  but  a  shadow  of  his  former  power.  It  is  said  that  G^rge 
had  never  forrrotten  some  supposed  slights  of  the  duke  in  the 
campaign  of  1 708.  We  think  that  a  prince  conspicuous  for  his 
uprightness,  and  not  wanting  in  sagacity,  may  have  had  better 
reasons  than  this  for  not  reposing  too  much  confidence  in  John 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  Our  hero  served  George  as  he  had  served 
William  and  served  James.  When  the  expedition  of  1716 
in  preparation,  he  supplied  the  funds'.  When  the  insurrection 
hopeless,  he  did  his  best  to  crush  it. 

There  is  a  fine  classical  argument  by  which  the  guilt  of  dis- 
honesty is  shewn  to  decrease  in  proportion  as  the  practice 
increases.  Juvenal  thus  convinces  Calviuus  that  the  friend  who 
has  stolen  his  money  has  really  done  nothing  to  be  complained  of. 

^  As  our  assertion  of  this  fact  in  our  lost  number  occasioned  some  surprise,  «i 
subjoin  the  following  extract  in  contirmation  of  it.  BoUngbrokt  to  JamtM,  StfA  Slf 
1715.  *'  But  I  must  say  that  since  1  have  been  engaged  in  the  business,  I  have  never 
observed  so  little  secret  kept  in  your  majesty's  affairs.  A  gentleman  belonging  to 
Stair  mentioned  the  exact  number  of  battalions  expected  from  Sweden,  and  the 
Marquis  D'EflBat  told  me  the  rery  sum  which  Marlborough  had  advanced  to  yon." 
Stuart  Papers.  There  was  great  suspicion  of  this  at  the  time,  as  was  very  natnnly 
but  it  fell  rather  on  the  duchess  than  on  her  husband.  See  Coxe,  iii.  827-  To  the 
best  of  our  belief  Lord  Mahon  was  the  first  to  settle  this  point  decisively.  The  cntlit 
letter  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  his  lordship's  second  edition  of  his  history. 
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We  think  this,  on  the  whole,  the  best  line  of  defence  which  could 
be  taken  by  an  advocate  of  Marlborough,  imless  it  be  permissible, 
as  in  American  courts,  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge,  and  then 
daim  a  verdict  of  acquittal  on  other  distinct  grounds.  Where 
everybody  is  a  traitor,  treason  may  perhaps  cease,  locally,  to  be  a 
crime.  Quis  tumidum  guUur  miretur  in  Alpihus  f  Perhaps  Marl- 
borough did  not  much  more  than  any  of  his  friends  had  done,  or 
were  ready  to  do.  And  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  never  seems  to 
have  been  considered  that  by  any  of  these  acts  he  had  sullied  his 
fame  as  an  honourable  gentleman.  When  Swift  charged  him 
with  clumsiness  and  cowardice,  and  hints  at  a  conspiracy  to  mur-' 
der  \  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  omitting  nothing  likely  to 
tell  against  the  object  of  his  attack,  yet  he  says  nothing  about  his 
treachery  or  desertion.  These  are  amongst  the  frightful  evils  of 
a  disputed  succession.  The  old  dynasty  has  lost  its  hold,  and  the 
new  one  has  not  gained  it.  There  can  never  be  wanting  argu- 
ments for  the  support  of  one,  or  for  the  restoration  of  the  other. 
Even  the  most  solemn  settlement  of  the  crown  is  insuf&cient  till 
years  have  thrown  prescription  round  the  new  possessors.  What 
Parliament  has  done.  Parliament  may  undo.  Allegiance  to  a 
sovereign,  when  once  shaken,  is  not  recoverable  or  transferable 
in  a  moment.  Like  Gurio'^s  troops,  people  think  there  is  right  on 
neither  side,  or  on  both  sides. 

Infid  usque  no  vis  ducibus,  dubiusque  priori, 
Fas  utrumque  putat. 

It  took  sixty  years  to  settle  the  Act  of  Settlement. 

It  is  a  fact  very  characteristic  of  Goxe'*s  temper,  that  he  should 
have  unshrinkingly  attributed  all  Marlborough's  treachery  to  the 
influence  of  religion.  He  says  that  his  desertion  of  James  wias 
dictated  by  his  dread  of  popery,  and  his  infidelity  to  William  by 
his  apprehensions  of  dissenters.  And  this  assertion  he  commits  to 
print  m  the  same  volume,  and  almost  in  the  same  sheet,  in  which 
he  admits  that  the  duke  sent  secret  intelligence  to  the  popish 
Louis  of  the  Brest  expedition ;  a  proceeding  which  he  excuses  by 
saying  that  it  was  meant  to  be  too  late  to  be  of  service.  Few 
writers,  after  reciting  Marlborough'^s  actions,  would  care  to  argue 
much  about  his  piety.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  letters 
without  noticing  the  religious  tone  which  he  often  assumes.  We 
are  here  speaking  of  his  most  private  correspondence,  of  his 
epistles  to  Godolphin  and  the  duchess.    Unfortunately  his  tone  of 

'  Swift  was  fond  of  employing  this  little  inuendo  against  any  person  whom  he  dis- 
liked. He  charged  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  with  having  poisoned  her  first  husband. 
Finding  the  lady  passive  under  the  calumny,  he  changed  his  attack^  and  accused  her 
of  having  red  hair,  which  threw  her  into  the  most  violent  fury. 
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honesty  and  disinterestedness  are  quite  as  remarkable.  And 
tainly  whatever  might  have  been  his  pretensions  to  religiooB 
feelings,  he  had  not  much  reputation  for  religious  knowledge. 
Once,  during  some  ministerial  troubles,  when  he  was  meditatiiig 
an  immediate  return  to  England  to  try  the  effect  of  his  pre8enoe» 
Godolphin  wrote  to  him  in  camp,  ^^  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead  :^  ''  ask  Dr.  Hare^  adds  the  Treasurer,  ''  io  escplain  ikk 
qitotaiion  to  you^ 

The  great  duke  did  not  altogether  escape  retribution.  He  was 
robbed  of  his  victories  by  a  secretary  and  a  waitinff  woman.  He 
was  punished,  not  by  those  whom  he  had  injured,  but  by  those 
whom  he  had  served. 

Si  ego  dignus  hac  conturoelia 
Sum  max! me,  at  tu  indigna  quae  faceres  tamen. 

He  had  certainly  served  Anne  faithfully  up  to  the  time  of  his 
disgrace,  yet  she  repaid  him  with  insult  and  dismissal.  He  had 
undoubtedly  served  tne  nation  at  Douay  and  Bouchain,  yet  th^  re- 
fused him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  impeached  him  for  theft.  He 
Iiad  earned  the  house  which  the  people  promised  him,  yet  they 
refused  him  money  to  complete  it.  He  had  saved  the  empire  from 
ruin,  yet  the  emperor  denied  him  the  command  of  the  Nether^ 
lands  which  had  been  promised  him,  and  took  away  the  princi- 
pality of  Mindelheim  which  had  been  given  him.  And  the  inces- 
sant attacks  and  as])ersions  of  his  enemies  succeeded  in  making 
him  an  object  of  very  general  dislike  towards  the  end  of  the  war. 
But  this  was  only  in  his  absence.  No  sooner  did  he  shew  himadf 
to  the  people,  tlian  the  recollection  of  his  renown  and  his  victories 
overpowered  all  other  considerations,  and  the  cavalcade  was 
formed,  and  the  mob  harnessed  to  his  coach  in  a  moment.  He 
was  never  hooted  tlirough  Piccadilly,  nor  were  the  windows  of 
Marlborough  House  ever  cased  in  iron. 

He  well  deserved  these  manifestations  of  feeling.  What  he  did 
for  the  name  and  honour  of  England  was  prodigious.  Since  the 
days  of  Cromwell  the  military  fame  of  Britain  had  fallen  almost 
to  nothing,  notwithstanding  the  luckless  pertinacity  of  William. 
The  French  troops  and  French  generals  were  considered  in- 
vincible, and  Vend6me  and  Villars  were  indeed  by  no  means  un* 
worthy  successors  of  Turenne  and  Gond^.  Marlborough  changed 
the  face  of  all  things.  He  restored  to  the  people  that  conviction 
of  national  superiority  which  proverbs  had  taught  them.  "  We 
now  begin  to  think,*"  writes  Hill  from  Turin,  ''  that  French  and 
English  are  indeed  what  they  used  to  be,  and  that  the  times  of 
Henry  V.  are  come  again.''     "  It  is  plain,"  writes  Shrewsbuiy 
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from  Bome,  '^  that  our  troops  fought  as  if  they  would  once  again 
conquer  France/^  Marlborough  was  to  the  Italians  what  old 
Talbot  had  been  to  the  French.  Mothers  frightened  their 
children  with  his  name.  At  Bome  they  drew  him  like  a  Saracen, 
with  an  enormous  flat  face  and  two  saucer-eyes.  The  French 
were  confounded  at  his  enterprise  and  fortune.  When  Marl- 
borough was  in  camp,  the  best  French  generals  with  a  superior 
army  thought  of  nothing  but  keeping  their  lines,  and  were  (rlad  if 
they  could  do  so.  The  orders  from  Louis  to  Marsin  and  Villeroi 
were  like  those  of  Napoleon  to  Villeneuve  and  Ganteaume.  They 
were  not  to  win  a  battle,  but  to  avoid  one.  FaUere  et  effagere  erat 
triumphus.  Like  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  Marlborough 
beat  all  these  famous  marshals  in  turn :  Tallard  and  Marsin  at 
Blenheim ;  Villeroi  and  Marsin  at  Bamilies ;  Venddme  at 
Oudenarde ;  Boufilers  at  Lisle  ;  Villars  at  Malplaquet  and  on  the 
Scheldt.  And  the  times  of  these  two  great  conquerors  were 
equally  critical.  It  was  not  in  effect  a  mere  question  of  the 
Dutch  Barrier,  or  the  Spanish  Succession.  The  designs  of  Louis, 
if  successful,  would  have  changed  the  face  of  Europe.  The  event 
forms  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  modem  history.  It  transferred 
to  Great  Britain  from  France  that  supremacy  which  France 
sixty  years  previous  had  taken  from  Austria.  And  all  this  was 
done  by  one  Englishman.  Marlborough  had  no  Nelson.  Booke 
was  a  sensible,  honest  seaman ;  but  Malaga  was  not  Trafal- 
gar. 

At  the  head  of  this  article  we  promised  a  notice  of  another 

Eublication  of  Mr.  Murray^s.  Hill's  Correspondence  is  of  greater 
istorical  value  than  the  Marlborough  Despatches.  The  Bight 
Honourable  and  Beverend  Bichard  Hill  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
enterprise  and  animation.  Bom,  in  1654,  of  respectable  parents, 
in  the  township  of  Hawkstone,  Salop,  he  was  forwarded  to 
Shrewsbury  School  for  his  grammatical  education ;  and  in  due 
time  transferred  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
obtained  a  fellowship  and  deacon'^s  orders.  So  far  his  career 
is  anything  but  singular ;  but  no  Mr.  Kennedy  as  yet  has  fol- 
lowed him  in  his  subsequent  course.  With  equal  discrimination 
and  more  success  than  Mr.  John  Home  Tooke,  he  pondered  on 
the  drawbacks  of  his  sober  profession,  and  remembered  that 
great  gain  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  godliness.  Dropping 
silently  his  ecclesiastical  gown  he  entered  a  government  office, 
and  the  Beverend  Bichard  Hill  became  an  active  financier. 
The  qualifications  required  in  the  commissariat  of  1693  were 
wonderfully  developed  in  the  new  assistant-deputy,  and  he  soon 
appei^red  as  pay-master  of  the  forces  to  King  William,  and  one. 
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of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  A  painting  at  Hawkstono  TOpMsentB 
him  in  personal  attendance  on  this  monarch  at  the  si^ge  of 
Namur,  and  informs  us  that  his  figure  was  small,  and  hisoooH 
plexion  dark,  with  that  acuteness  of  exprosoian,  usnallj  dis- 
coverable in  experienced  ofiicers  of  the  civil  power.  He  is  said  to 
have  lived  and  died  a  Tory,  though  he  always  supported  the  war 
which  his  party  opposed,  and  his  admiration  for  King  Willianii— 
which  Mr.  HaJlam  thinks  the  best  criterion  of  Wnigism — mB 
remarkably  high.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  kept  the  good 
word  of  all  parties.  His  peculiar  ability  in  raising  money,  wUiA 
secured  him  the  respect  of  the  government,  was  occasionally,  as 
was  very  natural,  exerted  for  himself,  and  large  sums  were  far- 
warded  to  Hawkstone,  to  be  there  invested  in  Shropshire  acres. 
County  traditions  tell  of  the  mingled  pleasure  and  bewilderment 
of  the  old  father  as  these  sparkling  remittances  succeeaively 
reached  him,  and  of  his  half-muttered  wish,  that  *  Dick  may  have 
come  honestly^  by  such  a  heap  of  treasure.  The  dijplomatie 
talents  of  the  commissary  were  next  in  requisition,  and  he  mm 
flattered  by  being  set  to  catch  the  slippery  lord  of  Tnrin«  At 
length,  after  serving  in  the  treasury  and  the  admiralty,  and  as 
envoy  at  nearly  all  the  courts  of  Italy,  he  returned  to  his  country 
and  to  his  habit,  took  priest^s  orders,  became  F.B.S.,  was  made 
LL.D.,  and  got  a  fellowship  at  Eton,  in  which  capacity  he  diedi 
at  the  age  of  73. 

He  was  rather  desirous  of  some  high  Church  preferment,  and 
Lord  Dartmouth  observes,  incidentally,  that  King  William  had 

E remised  him  the  reversion  of  Winchester '.  Afterwards,  when 
e  had  retired  from  court,  his  inclinations  were  fixed  upon  Ely, 
and  he  declined  a  smaller  bishopric  which  the  queen  pressed  on 
his  acceptance.  He  died  in  the  possession  of  very  great  wealth ; 
indeed  ^^  too  great,^  as  Speaker  Onslow  says,  though  he  adda, 
that  he  had  never  heard  any  reproaches  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  acquired. 

The  year  before  his  death,  with  a  modest  foresight,  he  wrote 
his  own  epitaph,  in  Latin  and  English,  concluding  the  latter 
version  with  the  following  distich : — 

I  lived  and  served  the  Lord's  anointed, 
As  'twas  to  me  by  God  appointed. 

Perliaps  the  reader  may  not  ^uite  share  in  the  satisfaction  nit 
the  Reverend  Bichard  Hill  at  this  review  of  his  clerical  career,  oa 

*  "  But  the  Bishop  (Burnet)  was  very  much  out  of  humour  at  this  time  (16Mk 
having  found  out  that  the  king  had  promised  Mr.  Hill  of  the  treasury  the  reveratoa  S 
Wincheiter»  which  he  bad  let  his  heart  upon."    D.  on  Burnet,  iv.  276.  Ozf.  ed. 
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which  point,  however,  we  will  not  at  present  speak  any  further. 
The  riches  and  renown  of  the  commissary  being  divided  between 
the  sons  of  a  brother  and  a  sister,  served  either  to  found  or  re-found 
the  two  houses  of  Hawkstone  and  Attingham ;  yet  few  but 
traditional  records  of  his  exploits  were  known  to  exist  before  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  these  volumes.  The  sagacious  impor- 
tunities of  Mr.  Blackley  in  his  researches  after  such  documents 
were  at  length  successAil,  and  at  Attingham  were  found  all  Mr. 
Hiirs  letters  and  correspondence  durine  the  most  important  of  his 
missions,  viz.,  that  to  the  court  of  Tunn  at  the  commencement  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign.  They  are  given  to  the  public  in  the  volumes 
before  us.  Mr.  Blackley  has  snatched  time  from  his  duties  as 
domestic  chaplain,  to  correct  the  press-work  of  nearly  a  thousand 
pages  of  letters  and  accounts,  with  a  felicity  of  observation  and 
accuracy  of  arithmetic  but  seldom  witnessed.  The  public  are 
much  indebted  to  his  unobtrusive  industry. 

The  kingdom  of  Sardinia  is  an  agglomeration  of  successive  de- 
posits by  the  stream  of  European  diplomacy,  and  has  been  several 
ages  in  forming.  No  enterprising  English  writer  has  yet  given  us 
a  description  of  this  remarkable  specimen  of  territorial  geology. 
Yet  its  rulers  were  not  long  ago  considered  as  holding  a  re- 
versionary interest  in  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  The  images 
of  swart  Savoyards  used  to  haunt  the  slumbers  of  George  III. 
"  If  I  break  my  coronation  oath,''  said  he  to  his  ministers,  "  this 
kingdom  will  go  to  the  house  of  Savoy !"  It  is  indeed  surprising 
that  all  the  kingdoms  in  the  world  did  not  go  there.  If  the  hero 
of  whom  we  shall  speak  presently  had  got  all  he  asked  for,  Turin 
would  have  been  a  kind  of  imperial  Delphi,  an  umbilical  metro- 
polis of  the  empire  of  Europe.  The  pedigree  and  principles  of 
this  royal  house  are  alike  the  most  ancient  and  inviolate  in  the 
civilized  hemisphere.  Dynasties  of  ordinary  antiquity  and  ac- 
quisitiveness sink  into  insignificance  compared  with  this.  Through 
all  the  changes  and  chances  of  European  revolutions  has  the 
sovereignty  of  Savoy  remained  in  one  single  regnant  house,  and 
so  strict  and  formal  has  been  the  succession,  that  up  to  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  no  prince  had  ever  sate  on  this  throne  whose 
father  had  not  also  filled  it  before  him.  From  the  times  of 
Beroaldus  to  the  times  of  Charles  Albert,  the  sole  intruders  have 
been  Joseph  Napoleon  and  Joachim  Murat,  who  dispossessed  the 
rightful  lord  but  for  ten  short  years.  The  nearest  approach  to 
such  a  transmission  of  the  crown  is  made  by  the  emperors  of 
Turkey,  but  the  first  Othman  dates  only  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  whereas  the  source  of  the  race  of  Savoy  is  as  undis- 
coverable  as  the  source  of  the  Niger.  About  the  days  of  Canute, 
from  a  long  line  of  uncleanly  chieftains,  there  at  length  emerged 
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into  mentionable  excellence,  as  Count  of  Maurienne,  Humbert  tlie 
White-handed.  The  distinction  implied  in  this  remarkable  sur- 
name has  unfortunately  outlived  his  other  claims  to  honour,  wbidi 
were  unquestionably  great ;  but  he  shewed  the  peculiar  bent  of 
his  family  by  getting  an  extra  title  and  a  little  more  land.  He 
was  crowned  count  of  Savoy,  though  the  style  was  not  taken  bjr 
his  descendants  till  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  His 
son,  the  first  Amadeus,  surnanied  Lon^-tail,  transmitted  the 
sceptre  through  a  straight  line  of  Am^^es  and  Humberts  to 
Thomas,  remarkable  as  being  the  only  sovereign  of  that  name  in 
the  annals  of  universal  history.  He  came  to  the  throne  in  ]  188, 
with  the  additional  titles  of  Piedmont,  Aosta,  Suse,  and  Italie, 
which  his  intervening  ancestors  had  industriously  accumulated. 
This  prince  having  fifteen  children,  whereas  the  average  number 
of  infants  of  Savoy,  throughout  the  middle  ages,  is  barely  eight, 
was  constrained  to  send  some  far  afield ;  and  his  eleventh  child, 
Boniface,  was  accordingly  despatched  to  us  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  So  well  did  he  thrive  that  in  1266  his  elder  brother 
Peter,  then  count  regnant,  came  also  to  England.  Henry  IH. 
welcomed  him  with  the  utmost  distinction,  gave  him  lordships,  built 
him  a  house,  knighted  him,  and  made  him  prime  minister.  In 
short,  sa}'s  one  of  the  court  historiographers  of  Turin,  he  acquired 
such  credit  and  authority  in  Britain  that  he  was  forced  at  lengUi 
to  retire  to  his  own  country,  lest  the  English  should  turn  him  out. 
His  titles  of  Richmond  and  Essex  were  unhappily  not  trans- 
ferable, but  he  threw  his  mite  into  the  ancestral  treasury  by  ob- 
taining with  his  wife  the  lordship  of  Faucigny.  Amongst  the 
numerous  Amcd<^  who  followea  him,  was  one  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain,  in  1290,  the  name  of  Le  Grand*  He  is  said  to  have 
conducted  thirty-two  sieges,  and  not  one  unjust  war.  Amongst 
other  merits  claimed  for  this  prince  by  his  biographer,  is  the 
somewhat  equivocal  credit  of  having  kept  the  conscience  of 
Philippe-le-Bel  of  France.  When  the  Hospitallers  were  on  the 
point  of  losing  their  new  settlement  of  Rhodes  before  they  had 
well  got  it,  Ame  the  Great  threw  himself,  with  a  reinforce- 
ment, into  the  island,  and  disappointed  the  Moslems.  In  per- 
petual memory  of  this  exploit  he  dropped  the  old  eagle  of  Savoy 
from  his  shield,  and  assumed  in  its  stead  ffules  a  cross  argent^  the 
present  bearing  of  his  house*.     To  this  pretty  blazonry  he  added 

'  The  quarteringi  of  the  houte  of  Savoy,  u  might  be  expected,  are  intenninable. 
Generally  however,  at  present,  the  shield  is  divided  between  Jerutalennj  Geneva, 
Aosta,  and  Piedmont,  in  the  order  given.  Over  these  is  an  inescutcheon,  or  an  eagle 
displayed  sabU,  which  is  for  old  Maurienne,  the  eagle  being  charged  on  the  breast 
with  the  coat  of  Savoy.  A  second  inescutcheon  on  the  honour  point,  argmUf  m  craei 
guUs,  cantoned  with  four  Saracen's  heads  proper,  is  for  Sardinia.    It  may  be  obaeired 
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the  less  artificial  legend  of  four  text  letters,  F.  E.  B.  T.,  to  signify 
Fortitudo  ejus  Rhodum  ienuit ;  though  the  lords  of  Malta  were  un- 
grateful enough  in  later  times  to  deny  both  the  achieyement  and 
die  interpretation.  The  next  prince  of  note  in  this  illustrious 
pedigree  is  Amadeus  the  Green.  Lest  the  reader  should  too 
nastily  draw  from  this  distinctive  epithet  any  inference  dis- 
creditable to  the  acuteness  and  experience  of  its  noble  owner,  or 
conclude  that  he  had  degenerated  from  the  practical  wisdom  of 
his  forefathers,  a  history  of  his  surname  is  subjoined  below*. 
Amongst  the  additional  titles  of  the  house  appears,  for  the  first 
time,  under  this  sovereign,  the  lordship  of  Verrue,  of  which  Mr. 
Hill  will  presently  tell  us  further.  The  green  count  was  also  the 
founder  of  the  order  of  the  collar,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Annunciation,  has  since  rivalled  in  renown  the  most  honourable 
and  noble  order  of  the  garter.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Amadeus  the  Bed,  so  called  de  VincUnation  qtCil  avait  pour 
le  vermeil.  The  court  journalist  sketches  in  a  few  words  the 
characteristic  reign  of  this  Savoyard  Bufus,  who  was  cut  oif  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse  in  the  prime  of  his  acquisitions.  II  ne  rSgna 
que  huit  ans,  et  cependant  %l  accrut  considSrahlement  ea  souverairM, 
After  these  fancy-coloured  sovereigns  came  Amadeus  the  Pacific, 
sumamed  Solomon,  who  shewed  that  peace,  in  proper  hands, 
cotdd  be  made  as  productive  as  war.  In  1416,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  the  counties  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  erected  into  sovereign 
duchies.  His  diplomatic  victories  increased  the  titles  and  terri- 
tories of  his  house  by  five  or  six  several  lordships,  and  he  varied 
a  reign  of  sixty  years  by  acting  from  1439  to  1449  as  anti-pope, 
under  the  name  of  Felix  V.  The  pope  left  nine  children,  of 
whom  the  second  son,  Louis,  followed  him  on  the  throne.  This 
magnificent  prince  got  more  territories,  more  titles,  and  more 
children  than  even  any  count  of  Savoy.     Sixteen  sons  and  daugh- 

that  the  dukei  of  SaToy  were  not  allowed  the  royal  title  for  Cyprus  and  Jeruialem, 
and  this  style  Is  omitted  altogether  in  the  treaties  of  Anne  and  Victor.  Louis  charmed 
Victor  in  1696  by  allowing  him  the  distinctions  due  to  crowned  heads. 

^  In  1348  Am6  ordered  a  grand  tournament  at  Chamb^ry.  At  this  festival  he 
appeared  in  the  lists  rlad  in  a  complete  suit  of  green  armour,  and  though  barely  thir- 
teen years  of  age  distinguished  himself  most  highly.  To  commemorate  his  precocious 
fortitude  the  name  of  le  Comte  Vert  was  given  him.  The  events  of  this  remarkable 
day  were  still  further  perpetuated  by  a  royal  order,  which  directed  that  the  arms  and 
devices  of  the  most  renowned  combatanta  should  be  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Church  in  Cbambdry.  And  there  the  paintings  actually  remained  for  some 
centuries,  till  the  Cordeliers,  in  the  spirit  of  Protestant  churchwardens,  white-washed 
their  church.  Guichenon  has  preserved  the  names  of  eighteen  of  these  knights. 
While  speaking  of  surnames  we  may  revert  to  that  of  Lcngtail,  which  it  will  be 
remembered  the  first  Amadeus  took.  It  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  his  declining 
to  enter  into  the  imperial  presence  without  his  usual  train  of  followers,  a  proof  that 
Fergus  Mac  Ivor  was  not  the  only  gentleman  who  disliked  to  meet  strangers  "  without 
hU  uil  on." 
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tcrs  did  he  see  well  provided  for.  Ventimine,  Veroefl,  Nice  and 
(leneva,  Achaia  and  the  Morea  belonged  now  to  the  court  of 
Turin ;  and  after  them  there  fell  rapidly  to  the  same  lot  the  king- 
doms of  Cyprus,  Jerusalem,  and  Armenia ;  and  the  principalitjr 
of  Antioeh.  It  had  been  remarked  with  complacent  satisfaction, 
that  though  the  sovereigns  of  this  royal  house  had  been  mi- 
fettered  by  entails  or  inhibitions,  and  though  any  prodigal  aon 
might  have  dissipated  with  absolute  freedom  the  accnmulations  of 
his  ancestors,  irresponsibly  and  without  question,  yet  that  the  in- 
stinctive principles  of  the  family  had  averted  through  five  cen- 
turies any  such  grievous  disgrace.  But  Louis  sagaciously  con- 
cluded tliat  the  disposition  of  man  is  uncertain,  and  that  the 
virtues  of  always  taking  and  never  giving  might  not  be  mde- 
feasibly  settled  even  upon  the  children  of  Savov.  Accordingly,  he 
published  an  edict,  by  which  the  domains  of  this  crown  were  de- 
clared to  be  for  ever  inalienable.  Through  all  the  troubles  of 
Luther^s  times,  against  Francis  T.  and  Charles  V.  and  throng  - 
all  the  hazards  of  the  thirty  years^  war,  did  the  Philiberts  and 
Emanuels  of  Savoy  preserve  the  inheritance  and  succession  of 
the  Humberts  and  Amdddes,  up  to  the  peace  of  WestphaGa, 
within  a  few  years  of  which  event  was  bom  Victor- Am^^  the 
Second,  the  host  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  ornament  of  Mr.  Murray^s 
volumes,  and  the  hero  in  whoso  honour  the  above  pedigree  his 
been  sketched. 

Victor-Am^dee  II.  ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  in 
1 675,  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  The  care  of  the  young  prince 
and  his  dominions  was  committed  to  his  mother,  who  discnaraed 
her  trust  with  a  sagacity  which  under  similar  circumstances  had 
often  before  characterized  the  Dowagers  of  Savoy.  The  duke 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion  in  just  about  time  enough  to  take 
part  in  the  war  of  the  first  alliance  against  Louis  XIV.  For 
some  time  his  caution  kept  him  undecided.  At  length,  in  1690, 
he  declared  for  the  Allies,  and  was  immediately  attacked  by 
Catinat,  who  at  the  first  intelligence  of  his  decision  nuirched 
eighteen  thousand  French  into  his  countr}',  beat  him  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  overran  half  his  territory.  13ut  Victor  was  not  dis- 
mayed :  though  he  had  small  objections  to  change  in  the  abstraet^ 
yet  he  was  not  to  be  swayed  by  a  little  bril^  or  a  little  mis- 
fortune, as  the  reader  will  see  clearly  enough  presentlv.  In  the 
summer  of  1692,  he  penetrated  at  the  head  of  the  allied  forces 
into  Dauphin^,  and  ravaged  the  country  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Lyons.  There  was  no  manifest  obsticlc  to  his  further  progress, 
but  no  further  progress  was  made.  Victor  used  to  invert  the  old 
maxim,  and  always  treated  an  enemy  as  if  he  might  one  day  be 
his  friend.     He  was  opportunely  seized  with  the  small-pox,  and 
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«Miftnated  the  French  territoiy  in  September.  The  next  year, 
Gatinat  made  such  demonstrations  in  Piedmont  that  Victor 
marched  to  the  plain  of  Marsaglia  to  coyer  his  capital,  and 
engaged  the  enemy.  After  fighting  desperately  he  was  entirely 
routed,  but  he  still  held  fast  to  the  ^ies.  Casal  was  then  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  It  had  been  seized  by  the 
French,  and  abundantly  stored  and  garrisoned.  Victor  sate 
down  before  it  with  a  wretched  army.  The  allies  thought  him 
ikiad.  But  the  duke  was  perfectly  sensible,  and  in  fourteen  days 
the  place  capitulated.  After  this  exploit  he  was  again  driven 
from  the  field  by  sickness.     This  time  he  had  the  ague* 

In  the  next  year  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto.  By  way 
of  transacting  a  Uttle  business  at  the  same  time  he  met  there  an 
envoy  of  Louis.  The  French  king  now  knew  his  game  better, 
and  he  and  the  duke  soon  came 'to  terms.  Independently  of  other 
advantages,  Victor  married  his  eldest  daughter  satisfactorily  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  In  return,  he  walked  over  from  the 
allied  forces  to  the  French,  and  actually  served  as  commander-in- 
chief  to  two  hostile  armies  in  one  and  the  same  campaign.  The 
confederates  were  somewhat  startled  at  this  inversion  of  circum* 
stances,  but  appear  thoroughly  to  have  understood  their  man. 
Knowing  his  anxiety  to  settle  his  family  well,  the  emperor  offered 
him  his  eldest  son,  but  it  was  now  too  late.  Victor  probably  had 
his  own  ideas  of  honour,  and  declined  to  break  with  Louis  at  so 
very  short  a  date.  In  one  little  circumstance  of  this  transaction 
he  was  less  adroit.  He  had  avoided  mentioning  openly  his 
change  of  sentiment,  till  the  next  instalment  due  from  England 
should  have  come  to  hand,  but  his  secret  got  abroad  a  few  days 
too  soon,  and  payment  was  stopped  at  Genoa. 

When  the  war  of  the  grand  alliance  had  fairly  commenced, 
Victor- Am^  became  an  object  of  importance  to  each  party.  At 
its  beginning  he  was  still  the  ally  of  France,  and  as  far  as  family 
connections  went,  he  was  certainly  drawn  towards  France  and 
Spain.  But  the  allies  were  well  aware  that  he  was  a  purchase- 
able  confederate,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  asking  his  pnce.  The 
transaction  was  a  delicate  one.  Louis  was  watching  his  friend 
like  a  drunken  voter  at  an  Ipswich  election,  and  Vend6me  was 
close  by  with  French  troops  enough  to  be  disagreeable.  At 
length  the  little  fat  Count  D^Aversberg  viras  despatched  with  full 
powers  from  Vienna.  On  the  12th  of  July  1703,  he  arrived 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  Turin,  and  secreted  himself  in  a  country 
house  of  the  Marquis  de  St.  Pri<$,  where  Victor,  under  pretence 
of  hunting,  contrived  occasionally  to  meet  him.  At  this  period, 
England  also  interfered  to  assist  the  negotiation,  and  Mr. 
lUdiard  Hill  was  accredited  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  Queenr 
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Anne  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  His  credentiab  bear  dafe  Joljr 
26th.  On  receiving  them  he  left  England,  and  arrived  at  the 
Hague  on  the  20th  of  August,  but  here  the  course  of  events 
detained  him  for  three  or  four  months.  The  tnith  was,  that  the 
game  at  Turin  was  a  difficult  one  even  for  so  good  a  player  si 
Victor-Am^.  That  he  wished  to  close  with  the  allies  was  prettjr 
clear,  but  it  was  Ukely  that  if  his  sentiments  were  known,  he 
would  be  crushed  immediately  by  Venddme,  before  Eugene  or 
Stahremberg  could  get  near  enough  to  help  him.  The  period 
was  very  critical  to  the  allies,  and  Marlborough'^s  letters  auring 
this  time  show  how  anxiously  the  result  was  looked  for.  Mean- 
time, as  the  apparition  of  an  English  envoy  at  Turin  would  pre- 
cipitate all  thmgs  to  a  crisis.  Hill  remained  at  the  Hamie,  re- 
ceiving constant  intelligence  from  Stepney,  our  minister  at 
Vienna,  as  to  the  course  things  were  taking.  He  was  instructed 
to  employ  this  interval  in  settling  with  the  states-general  their 
quotas  of  ships  and  money  to  be  supplied  both  to  Savoy  in  the 
event  of  D'Aversberg's  success,  and  to  Portugal,  which  had  just 
acceded  to  the  alliance.     His  letters  from  the  Hague  at  this 

Seriod,  give  us  some  very  serviceable  information  as  to  the  con- 
ition  and  disposition  of  the  Dutch.  It  had  been  one  of  the 
main  objections  of  the  Tories,  that  the  allies  of  England  did  not 
perform  their  promises  or  furnish  their  stipulated  assistance  in 
men  or  money.  And  the  fact  was  undeniable.  But  Mariborough 
had  always  replied  to  these  insinuations,  that  the  allies  wete 
positively  unable  to  act  up  to  the  letter  of  their  engagenientB» 
and  that  the  conseouence  of  any  rigid  exaction  of  such  dues  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  must  be  the  rupture  of  the  gmid 
alliance,  and  the  disgraceful  termination  of  the  war.  This  fact, 
as  far  as  concerns  the  Dutch,  HilPs  letters  confirm.  They  were 
doing  not  what  they  ought,  but  what  they  could.  UUra  potm 
nan  est  obligatio. 

Meantime  a  little  diversion  was  afforded  by  the  arrival  of  the 
anti-king  of  Spain,  Charles  of  Austria,  who  was  to  be  shipped 
off  from  the  Hague  to  Lisbon,  whither  old  Admiral  Books  was 
waiting  at  the  Brill  to  convey  him.  The  letters  from  Booke  to 
Hill  on  this  and  other  matters  are  far  from  being  the  least  in- 
teresting in  the  volume.  Charles  and  his  Germans  were  de- 
sperately afraid  of  meeting  French  ships  on  their  passage,  as  well 
as  of  the  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  At  length  they  manaoed 
to  get  the  royal  retinue  on  board.  The  king^s  ^^  family,^  four 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  were  distributed  as  well  as  might 
be  over  the  squadron,  his  baggage  was  on  board  his  own  ship^ 
except  '^  about  forty  old  coaches,*"  which  were  embarked  on  a 
tender.     ^^  One  great  man^  was  terribly  disconcerted  at  bearing 
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there  was  to  be  gunpowder  aboard  the  royal  yacht.  However, 
notwithstanding  these  and  other  hazards  they  got  safe  to 
Portugal,  where  their  adventures  became  matter  of  Spanish 
Jiistory. 

After  some  months  of  intriguing,  a  decisive  step  on  the  part 
of  Louis  brought  matters  to  an  issue  at  Turin.  On  the  29th  of 
September,  Vendome  seized  and  disarmed  some  troops  of  Savoy, 
and  Victor- Am^  could  of  course  hesitate  no  longer  to  change  lus 
alliance.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  D^Aversberg,  and  de- 
spatched him  with  it  to  Vienna  for  ratification.  Its  terms  were 
of  course  those  which  the  House  of  Savoy  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  securing,  but  they  were  rather  too  high  for  the  emperor.  He 
modified  the  treaty,  and  in  this  shape  returned  it  to  Victor,  who 
was  not  inclined  to  abate  his  demands.  His  highness,  however, 
was  in  rather  a  perilous  situation  at  this  moment.  He  had 
broken  with  Louis,  and  had  not  joined  with  the  allies.  He  was 
exposed  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  French  arms,  and  had 
nothing  but  four  thousand  men  and  his  own  spirit  to  oppose  to 
them.  But  with  the  latter  article  he  was  abundantly  well  pro- 
vided. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Hill  was  despatched,  with  renewed 
instructions,  from  the  Hague.  He  arrived  at  Turin  on  the  24th 
of  January,  1704,  where  ne  found  that  the  Duke  was  with  his 
troops,  and  not  expected  back  for  a  day  or  two.  He  lost  no  time 
in  seeing  his  royal  highness  as  soon  as  he  returned,  and  the  two 
negotiators  were  soon  on  a  friendly  footing.  The  state  of  things 
was  now  not  a  little  curious.  Victor- Ami,  though  not  a  member 
of  the  grand  alliance,  was  acting  at  least  as  heartily  as  any  of 
them  in  its  cause.  He  was  recruiting  his  troops,  strengthening 
his  forts,  protecting  his  frontier,  and  preparing  for  Venddme. 
On  the  other  hand.  Hill,  though  no  kind  of  treaty  subsisted 
between  Savoy  and  England,  was  paying  in  hard  money  to  the 
duke  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  crowns  a  month.  The  mam  object 
of  course  with  Hill  on  behalf  of  the  allies  was  to  mediate  between 
Victor- A  m^  and  the  emperor,  and  bring  their  pending  negotia- 
tion to  a  conclusion.  To  this  end  Marlborough  too  lent  his 
powerful  aid,  both  directly  and  through  Prince  Eugene.  As  soon 
as  this  was  settled,  the  British  envoy  was  to  reduce  the  arrange- 
ments between  the  duke  and  himself  to  the  form  of  a  particular 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Savoy'. 

But  all  this  was  no  easy  matter,  and  six  months  passed  with 

*  It  will  be  teen  from  the  remarks  above,  how  inaccurate  Coxe  is  in  stating  that 
"  the  following  day  (Oct..4,  1703}  he  (Victor)  rejected  the  offers  made  to  him  through 
the  channel  of  the  French  commander,  acceded  to  the  grand  alliance,  and  concluded 
aubsidiary  treaties  with  the  maritime  powers."  (Marl.  f.  213.) 
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af&irs  still  in  this  strange  condition.  Meantime,  too,  the  Frendi 
were  upon  them,  and  Vendome  beginning  in  right  eamesi.  The 
intention  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  to  take  Vercefl,  Ivrea,  and 
Verrue,  by  which  all  communication  with  Switzerland  would  be 
intercepted,  and  by  seizing  Nice  to  cut  off  the  Smvoyards  firam 
the  sea ;  so  that  Victor- Am^  would  be  besieged  not  in  his  eapitel 
but  in  his  country.  It  was  generally  thought  at  this  time,  thel 
for  once  in  the  world  a  Duke  of  Savoy  was  getting  a  hnd 
bargain,  and  that  the  emperor  should  have  haggled  leaa  aboni 
fiefs  and  investitures,  while  Victor  was  staking  himself  and  Us 
territory  in  the  cause  of  the  empire,  for  Blenheim  had  not  yet 
been  fought.  At  length,  in  July,  the  treaty  did  come  back  Iran 
Vienna  in  a  shape  which  the  duke  approved,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  August  a  particular  treaty  was  signed  between  Savoy 
and  flngland.  By  the  first  article  of  this  treaty^  Viotor-Amtf 
formally  enters  into  the  grand  alliance.  By  the  second,  England 
guarantees  the  treaty  just  signed  between  him  and  the  emperar, 
and  by  the  third  (which  must  surely  have  been  the  paitionlar 
suggestion  of  Victor- Am^)  she  expressly  and  especially  repeata  the 
said  guarantee  for  all  cessions  made  by  the  emperor  to  the  duke, 
cessions  comprising  some  ten  or  twelve  several  towns,  territories, 
and  titles.  In  the  remaining  articles  she  promises  to  do  her  beel 
to  obtain  a  few  more  districts  for  Victor  at  a  general  peace, 
and  above  all  things  to  secure  his  reversionary  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  Spain.  Of  a  secret  article  in  this  treaty  we  ahall 
speak  below. 

These  were  not  altogether  bad  terms — ^but  Victor  had  some- 
thing to  do  for  them,  and  he  fairlv  did  it.  Venddme  had  put 
liis  plans  into  execution.  Verccil  had  fallen,  rather  inglorioosly, 
in  July.  Ivrea  made  a  better  defence,  but  surrendered  on  the  29ui 
of  September.  Verrue  was  now  invested,  and  promised  to  make 
a  steady  stand.  Victor- Am(S  betook  himself  to  the  camp  and 
fought  like  a  Trojan.  It  was  not  a  place  of  any  great  renown  fw 
strength.  Hill  describes  it  as  very  like  Eton,  Verrue  being 
Windsor  Castle,  and  Cresccntin  Eton,  and  the  two  connected  by 
a  bridge  across  the  Po,  over  which  they  communicated  with  the 
garrison.  Venddme  had  twelve  thousand  men  besides  reserves ; 
Victor  not  half  the  number,  including  his  German  aids.  Hill 
writes  on  the  24th  of  December,  that  they  hoped  to  hold  out 
for  fifteen  days,  but  things  turned  out  far  better  than  that.  The 
next  day  Victor  ordered  a  sally  ;  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
trenches,  levelled  their  approaches,  spiked  their  guns,  killed 
upwards  of  four  hundred  of  them,  and  took  a  lieutenant^genehd 
and  eight  officers  prisoners.  Venddme  wore  out  all  his  artillery^ 
guns  and  gunners,  and  got  a  new  stock  from  France.    He  threw 
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100,0(X)  shot  and  upwards  of  20,000  sheUs  into  this  wretched 

5 lace,  but  nothing  could  shake  the  tenacious  hold  of  Victor- Ame. 
^hrough  all  the  snow  and  mud  and  frost  of  the  winter,  he  clung 
with  his  teeth  to  this  battered  heap  of  rubbish.  After  the 
bridge  was  broken  down,  they  communicated  with  the  castle  by 
means  of  mortars,  and,  as  an  especial  piece  of  luxury,  sent  the 
governor  a  clean  shirt  tied  to  a  snell.  At  length,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  the  garrison  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  after  a 
resistance  which  would  be  more  famous  if  it  had  not'  been 
eclipsed  by  the  celebrated  siege  of  Turin  in  the  year  following. 

Victor  now  retired  to  Chivas,  intending  to  keep  Venddme 
there  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  fall  back  upon  Turin.  His 
energy  in  all  this  work  was  surprising.  ^'  For  three  nights,^  says 
Hill,  '^  his  royal  highness  has  nad  no  better  bed  than  his  cloak 
and  a  fascine.**^  Yet  it  is  certain  that  throughout  all  this  time  he 
was  in  private  communication  with  Louis.  It  is  true,  that  his 
feelings  of  honour,  and  perhaps  his  excellent  bargain,  kept  him 
fast  this  time  t.o  the  allies,  and  probably  he  was  omy  amusing  his 
enemies  to  help  his  friends,  but  the  inactivity  of  the  French  at 
most  critical  periods  naturally  wore  a  very  mysterious  aspect. 
And  when  Verrue  had  fallen,  Victor- Am^  began  to  look  very 
serious,  and  talk  about  his  ^^wife  and  children,*^  expressions 
which  Mr.  Hill  justly  considers  of  a  most  suspicious  character. 
In  fact  the  duke  had  been  hardly  treated.  He  was  notoriously 
unable  to  cope  with  the  French  single-handed,  and  yet  he  had 
been  left  alone  and  unsupported  for  nearly  twelve  months^  not* 
withstanding  the  emperor  had  expressly  stipulated  to  send  him 
reinforcements.  Shrewsbury  writes  from  Rome,  ^^  I  am  most  con- 
fident that  the  Emperor  prays  very  fervently  for  him  (the  duke), 
and  gives  him  a  noble  occasion  of  showing  the  utmost  of  his 
virtue  and  constancy.  If  these  can  support  him  till  the  Prince 
of  Baden  has  made  an  end  of  the  war  in  Bavaria,  he  will  give 
a  notable  proof  of  his  steadiness  and  faithfulness  to  his  friends.'*^ 
He  was  beguiled  from  week  to  week  with  assurances  of  Eugene^s 
instant  arrival,  but  not  a  man  had  ever  appeared  after  Count 
Stahremberg's  handful  of  Germans.  He  was  kept  afloat  entirelv 
by  his  own  courage,  by  Godolphin's  crowns,  and  by  Marlborough  s 
credit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  Blenheim 
saved  not  only  Vienna  but  Turin.  Still  it  was  a  hard  case  for 
Victor- Ame.  He  had  really  fought  Venddme  most  manfully. 
He  had  been  tempted  into  the  grand  alliance,  and  then  left  to 
take  care  of  himself.  He  had  lost  three-fourths  of  his  entire 
army.  The  French  had  taken  possession  of  nearly  all  his 
dominions,  and  were  now  within  three  miles  of  his  capiUd.  And 
of  what  use  were  all  his  bonds  and  securities  if  he  and  Turin  were 
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taken  together !  He  certainly  earned  his  reward  fairly  this  time, 
as  well  by  his  indomitable  spirit  as  by  his  steady  resistance  to 
temptation.  So  sagacious  a  prince  as  himself  could  now  pro- 
bably see  pretty  clearly  that  the  chances  of  ultimate  sucoeai 
were  in  favour  of  the  allies,  and  if  he  could  but  hold  out  loog 
enough,  his  sufferings  would  only  warrant  him  in  demanding  pro- 
portionate compensation.  The  proceedings  of  both  Victor  and 
Louis  were  wonderfully  characteristic.  Neither  party  wished  to 
go  too  far.  As  soon  as  any  fortress  fell,  the  French  comraanden 
rested  on  their  arms  to  see  what  effect  the  loss  might  have  upon 
the  duke.  After  taking  Verceil,  Venddme  halted  for  twenty 
days.  After  Ghivas  had  fallen  and  the  duke  been  driven  into  Turin, 
La  Feuillade  kept  at  a  very  respectful  distance  from  the  walk, 
and  sent  a  trumpet  to  Victor  to  ask  for  some  balls  and  rackets, 
— a  remarkably  polite  specimen  of  war,  as  Hill  observes.  On 
the  other  hand,  \  ictor- Amd  was  exceedingly  reluctant  to  forward 
the  favourite  expedition  of  the  British  against  Toulon,  notwith- 
standing all  the  most  urgent  representations  of  the  envoy.  **  I 
have  never,^'  he  writes  April  13,  1704?,  "had  Toulon  out  of  my 
thoughts  since  I  crossed  the  Alps.  I  think  I  could  be  content 
to  lie  seven  years  in  purgatory  to  see  it  in  flames ;  but  I  could 
never  yet  perceive  his  royal  highness  sincerely  inclined  to  look 
that  way.  In  plain  English,  I  fear  he  will  not  put  himsdf  out  of 
a  state  of  grace,  nor  commit  such  a  sin  as  will  never  be  forgiven 
to  him.""  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Hill  perfectly  understood  his 
man. 

At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1705,  the  French,  who 
had  spent  infinite  labour  in  constructing  works  and  approaches 
against  Turin,  suddenly  broke  up  their  camp  and  inarched  ofl( 
to  the  great  bewilderment  of  every  body.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  this  must  liave  been  the  result  of  some  private 
ncgociation,  but  such  conjecture  seems  never  to  have  been  con- 
firmed. Victor- Ame,  like  a  good  soldier,  made  the  best  possible 
use  of  his  breathing  time ;  he  destroyed  the  enemies^  works, 
strengthened  his  own,  recruited  his  troops,  recovered  the 
abandoned  posts,  and  put  himself  in  the  best  plight  he  could  for 
the  campaign  of  the  ensuing  year.  And  now  the  Bight  Hon. 
Richard  Hill,  being  able  to  ([uit  his  post  with  honour,  and 
wishing  to  retire,  obtained  his  discharge,  and  left  Turin  in 
December.  His  letters  therefore  from  Savoy  reach  over  the 
two  Years  of  1704  and  1705. 

We  observed  that  these  letters  were  more  historically  impor- 
tant tlian  the  Marlborough  Despatches,  and  several  circumstances 
tend  to  give  them  this  superiority.  They  are  written  with  far 
less  ceremony  and  reserve,  and  convey  a  great  deal  more  expHcit 
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information.  It  is  seldom  that  official  correspondence  is  couched 
in  such  a  lively  style  as  this,  or  that  it  contains  such  free  remarks 
on  men  and  things.  We  do  occasionally  meet  with  such  a  letter 
in  the  Marlborough  Despatches,  but  it  forms  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  Mr.  Hill  was  told  in  his  formal  instructions,  that  there 
would  be  expected  of  him  a  perfect  and  ample  narrative  of  all 
that  should  happen  at  the  court  of  Turin  during  his  ministry, 
with  a  particular  account  of  the  abilities  and  affections  of  the 
ministers,  their  dispositions  to  war  or  peace,  their  inclinations  to 
foreign  princes  or  states,  together  with  all  such  observations  as 
he  should  have  been  able  to  make,  which  might  contribute  infor- 
mation on  the  state  of  that  government.  This  clause  in  the 
instructions  was  probably  matter  of  form,  but  Hill  observed  it 
most  faithfully'.  And  the  intelligence  he  thus  conveys  is 
especially  valuable,  because  we  cannot  find  it  elsewhere.  His 
pages  are  not  only  authentic,  but  they  are  our  sole  published 
authority  for  much  that  they  contain.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Marlborough  Despatches ;  they  confirm  our  old  impressions, 
but  they  give  us  few  new  ones.  Now  with  regard  to  Victor-Am^ 
we  certainly  did  not  know,  till  the  publication  of  HilFs  cor- 
respondence, the  full  particulars  of  his  accession  to  the  grand 
alliance,  of  our  treaty  with  him,  or  of  the  state  of  Savoy  at  that 
critical  period.  What  the  Shrewsbury  correspondence  does  for 
the  years  1695-6,  these  volumes  do  for  1704*-5.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  the  history  of  Savoy 
extant  in  our  own  language,  except  what  may  be  incidentally 
gathered  from  historians  while  treating  of  other  countries,  nor  is 
the  literature  of  the  continent,  or  of  the  country  itself,  much 
richer  on  this  point. 

The  early  historical  writers  of  Savoy  were  chroniclers,  like  those 
of  most  other  countries.  But  they  almost  all  took  a  peculiar  line, 
and  paid  far  more  attention  to  the  state  of  the  royal  family,  than 
to  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  writer  who  earned  the  greatest 
distinction,  and  who  is  indeed  the  standard  historian  of  Savoy 
even  at  the  present  day,  is  Guichenon.  But  his  work,  like  the 
others,  is  almost  strictly  genealogical,  and  in  fact  its  title,  Histoire 
G4nealogique^  declares  its  character  at  the  outset.     Of  its  kind  it 

<  He  had  previously  been  sent  to  Turin  on  a  complimentary  mission  by  William  in 
August,  1699.  On  his  return  he  T^rote  to  some  one  of  the  ministry  at  home  with  a 
very  clear  and  amusing  sketch  of  all  he  had  seen  and  heard,  including  a  pretty  por- 
trait  of  Victor  Am6.  This  document  is  without  date,  address,  or  signature,  and  is 
probably  imperfect.  It  was  found  amongst  Mr.  Hill's  papers  by  the  editor,  and  very 
properly  inserted  in  the  appendix.  We  may  here  mention  that  this  appendix  also 
includes  some  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  Hill  from  Rome,  which  were  not 
printed  in  the  Shrewsbury  correspondence.  They  put  one  point  beyond  all  question — 
that  the  duke  had  no  leaning  to  the  creed  of  his  ancestors. 
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may  be  called  a  noble  work.  The  personal  histories  of  all  the 
rulera  of  Savoy  from  Beroaldus  downwards,  their  descents  and 
alliances,  their  issue  and  sepulture,  their  seals,  arms,  and  coini, 
are  registered  with  the  utmost  minuteness  of  detail.  It  was 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  dedicated  to 
Madame  Ri}yale^  as  the  Duchess-dowager  of  Savoy  used  to  be 
called,  and  who  in  this  case  was  Christine  the  grandmother  of 
yictor-Am(^*.  In  1778,  the  good  people  of  Tunn  could  do  no 
better  than  reprint  this  work.  In  1816,  the  Marquis  de  Ben- 
regard  Costa,  quarter-master-general  of  the  army,  attempted  the 
first  approximation  to  a  history  of  the  country.  He  had  aocen 
to  good  materials  in  the  national  archives,  and  did  his  work 
pretty  well,  especially  in  the  modem  portion  of  it.  To  the  best 
of  our  information  this  is  the  only  history  of  Savoy  itself.  A 
history  of  its  princes  was  published  some  ten  years  back  by 
Datta,  which  we  have  never  seen,  but  from  its  title  we  presmne 
it  reverts  to  the  old  genealogical  style.  A  more  importmt  work 
has  just  recently  appeared — Hiitotre  (Us  TraM$  ae  la  Mai$em 
Boyale  de  la  Savoie  avec  les  Puissances  Etranghres^  extending 
from  the  peace  of  Cambray  to  the  present  time — and  a  more 
ingenious  way  of  writing  the  history  of  this  kingdom  could  hardly 
have  been  devised.  The  motto  in  its  title-page  is  singularly  per- 
tinent— muUis  nielior  pax  una  iriumphis.  As  far  as  we  are  awaie, 
these  are  the  only  direct  authorities  that  can  be  consulted  by  an 
inquisitive  reader. 

This  is  more  remarkable,  because,   independently  of  other 
striking  features  in  the  history  of  this  state,  it  did  really  act,  at 
certain  periods  of  the  middle  ages,  with  considerable  influence  in 
the  affaurs  of  the  continent,  and  furnished  wives  and  husbands 
from  its  prolific  palace,  to  almost  all  the  ruling  houses  of  Europe. 
Victor- Amadeus  II.  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  race.    Aa  onr 
limits  are  narrow,  and  as  we  arc  not  bound  to  follow  him  beyond 
Mr.  Hiirs  letters,  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  events  of  1706. 
The  common  histories  of  England  will  tell  most  of  this  stoiy. 
When  Louis  found  that  he  could  make  nothing  by  negotiations, 
La  Feuillade  had  orders  to  press  the  siege  of  Turin  in  right 
earnest,  and  Venddmc  coverea  him  with  a  powerful  army.     Poor 
Victor- Am6  was  driven  into  the  recesses  of  the  Alps  for  shelter, 
and  his  game  seemed  all  over.     At  this  crisis  Marlborough^a 
management  furnished  Eugene  with  reinforcements,  who  lost  not 
a  moment  in   employing    them.      Fortunately   Venddme    was 
recalled  to  the  Netheriands,  and  the  command  left  ^vith  Mansin. 
By  the  most  skilful  manoeuvres  Eugene  effected  a  junction  with 
Victor,  who  came  out  of  his  hiding-place  to  meet  him,  and  both 
falling  on  the  French  the  next  (toy,  forced  th^  lines  of  cireum- 
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ifallation,  cut  the  enemy  to  pieces,  and  relieved  Turin  just  as  the 
garrison  had  got  to  their  hst  charge  of  powder.  It  is  said  that 
the  Basilica  on  the  heights  of  Superffa,  just  outside  the  city,  was 
built  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  made  by  Victor  just  before  this  battle. 

No  question  but  the  hereditary  propensities  of  Victor- A  me 
received  considerable  stimulus  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
his  times.  Almost  in  his  own  days  Bavaria  had  risen  to  an 
electorate,  and  under  his  very  eyes  the  rulers  of  Prussia  and 
Hanover  had  secured  regal  crowns.  Thrones  changed  hands  at 
this  period  almost  as  generally  as  they  did  a  century  after,  and 
when  kingdoms  were  in  circulation,  it  would  be  strange  if  a 
Duke  of  Savoy  did  not  lay  hold  of  one.  Victor  took  a  wider 
range  than  his  ancestors.  He  did  not  content  himself  with 
towns  and  lordships.  When  the  act  of  settlement  was  under 
consideration,  Victor- Am^  sent  a  civil  message  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  asked  for  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ^  When 
the  Spanish  succession  was  disputed,  he  asked  for  the  kingdom  of 
Spain.  His  actual  acquisitions  were  these.  In  1708,  he  got  the 
wnole  duchy  of  Mantua.  In  1713,  he  got  the  reversion  to  the 
erown  of  Spain,  and  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  with  the  rank  and 
consideration  due  to  a  crowned  head.  In  the  article  of  children 
he  fell  off  a  little,  leaving  only  six. 

There  are  some  fine  traits  in  this  family  of  Savoy.  The  single- 
mindedness  with  which  they  pursued  their  hereditary  game  is 
very  pleasing.  And  they  never  preyed  upon  each  other.  In 
times  when  the  annals  of  other  royal  houses  present  a  series  of 
murders  and  usurpations,  Turin  is  as  quiet  as  Italy  under  Saturn. 
No  sons  conspire  against  their  father,  no  brothers  put  each  other^s 
eyes  out ;  step-mothers  meddle  not  with  wolfs*bane,  nor  do  even 
uncles  break  their  good  faith.  An  occasional  difference  about  a 
regency  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  dispute.  Unenvied  and  un- 
opposed the  helpless  heir  ascends  the  throne  of  his  father,  while 
Bome  parental  regent  continues  the  manufacture  of  advantageous 
treaties  during  the  minority  of  his  prince.  Hie  egt  ergo  cibus 
magni  quoque  tmUuris,  In  the  statement  of  this  quiet  succession 
IB  of  course  implied  the  decent  conduct  of  prince  to  people. 
They  had  no  massacres,  no  League,  no  Fronde.  Thev  had  no 
Henry  IV.,  no  wars  of  the  Roses,  no  Henry  VII.  or  Richard  III. 
Nor  can  their  gains  be  represented  as  ill-gotten.  The  practice  of 
the  house  was  occasionally  sharp,  but  it  was  in  the  way  of  busi- 

'  victor's  hand  was  originally  destined  for  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  the  heir-appa- 
fftot  to  that  crown,  but  the  marriage  never  took  place.  He  afterwards  espoused  the 
grand-daughter  of  Charles  L,  on  which  nuptials  he  grounded  his  claim.  Hill  describes 
this  lady  in  1699  as  '*  a  very  virtuous,  good  princess,  made  up  of  complaisance  for  the 
dvke  her  husband,  and  efgo^d  nature  and  indulgence  for  the  rest  of  the  world." 
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ncss.  They  drove  i\  good  bargain,  and  made  the  best  of  evety 
thin^,  but  they  did  not  murder,  nor  cheat,  dot  rob.  Few  sue- 
cessful  statesmen  have  died  with  less  dirty  palms  than  the  de- 
scendants of  Humbert  the  White-handed. 

Let  us  be  pardoned  for  anticipating  by  a  few  years  the  period 
of  our  narrative,  and  committing  to  paper  an  iaoUted  &ct.  Qb 
the  second  of  August,  1718,  was  signed  in  London  the  Quadnqde 
Alliance  between  Great  Britain,  the  emperor,  France,  and  the 
Dutch.  There  is  nothing  unusually  remarkable  about  the  pre- 
liminaries, discussions,  or  signature  of  this  treaty.  It  was  not 
productive  of  any  very  momentous  train  of  consequences.  It  was 
not  the  result  of  any  very  desperate  struggle.  But  in  the  eyes  of 
diplomatists  and  historians  it  is  an  epoch  and  a  restin^place — a 
book-mark  in  the  pages  of  Du  Mont  and  SchoeU.  It  is  the  only 
ti*eaty  by  which  the  house  of  Savoy  gets  nothing. 

The  contracting  parties  at  first  were  France,  Grreat  Britain, 
and  the  emperor.  The  states-general  afterwards  acceding,  gave 
the  name  to  the  treaty.  Victor- Am^  made  a  virtue  of  neoesffitj 
and  acceded  too,  sorelv  against  his  principles  and  his  will.  'Eff 
this  act  he  yielded  Sicily  to  the  emperor,  and  received  in  return 
the  poor  compensation  of  Sardinia ;  a  title  and  possession  which 
his  aescendants  still  enjoy.  The  bargain  was  scarcely  bettered  by 
a  renewed  acknowledgment  of  his  reversionaiy  interest  in  Spain. 
Yet  let  not  the  reader  condemn  his  conduct  as  a  dereliction  of 
hereditary  duty,  or  excuse  it  as  one  of  those  errors  to  which 
humanity  is  liable.  It  is  no  case  of  aliquando  bonyis  darmUoL 
Victor^ Amadous  was  wide  awake  the  whole  time,  and  did  the 
very  best  he  could.  He  resigned  nothing  that  he  could  possibly 
keep,  and  clogged  his  resignations  with  althe  conditions  he  could 
possibly  obtain. 

Though  we  are  rapidly  approaching  our  limits,  yet  we  cannot 
close  this  article  without  some  notice  of  a  subject  which  will  have 
a  peculiar  interest  for  the  readers  of  this  review.  In  speaking,  a 
few  pages  back,  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  Mr.  Hill  between 
( rreat  Britain  and  Savoy,  we  reserved  a  certain  secret  article  of 
it  for  separate  remark.  This  concerned  the  Vaudois  and  their 
religion.  In  the  year  1686,  Victor-Am^,  at  the  instance,  as  he 
recites  in  subsequent  treaties,  of  certain  foreign  powers,  had 
issued  persecuting  edicts  against  these  poor  Protestants.  In 
1690,  at  the  congress  of  the  Hague,  when  he  had  joined  tiie  first 
alliance  against  Louis  XIY.,  he  revoked  these  edicts  in  com- 
pliment to  Great  Britain  and  the  States.  In  ]  694,  while  still  m 
member  of  the  confederacy,  and  shortly  after  his  defeat  by  the 
French,  he  confirmed  this  revocation,  and  re-estaUished  the 
Vaudois  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  privileges.    In  1696,  how- 
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ever,  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  crossed  over  to  the  French, 
and  then  his  disposition  towards  these  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
the  valleys  seems  to  have  undergone  a  corresponding  change.  Con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances,  mdeed,  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
never  very  well  inclined  towards  them,  and  that  the  concessions 
extorted  from  him  in  their  favour  from  time  to  time  failed  to 
produce  their  due  effect.     But  the  reconversion  of  Victor  to  the 

Principles  of  the  allies  in  1703,  furnished  an  opportunity  to  the 
Votestant  states  of  interfering  again  in  behalf  of  their  defence- 
less brethren ;  and  in  Mr.  HiU^s  instructions,  two  separate  clauses 
direct  him  to  give  his  best  assistance  to  the  Vaudois  and  other 
Protestants  yet  remaining  within  the  duke'^s  dominions,  to  inform 
them  of  his  readiness  to  intercede  for  them,  and  to  press  the 
duke  to  revoke  all  outstanding  decrees  against  them. 

But  this  was  not  all.  It  was  just  at  this  period  that  Louis 
had  been  most  severely  persecuting  the  Oevennois,  who  were  in 
open  and  serious  revolt  against  him ;  and  Victor  was  urged  to 
arm  his  own  Vaudois,  and  send  them  with  aid  to  the  Gevennes, 
as  the  best  way  of  creating  an  effectual  diversion  in  his  own 
favour.  It  was  a  strong  measure,  no  question.  Louis  and  Victor, 
two  Boman-Catholic  princes,  friends  and  allies,  had  been  simul- 
taneously engaged  (we  will  presume  from  some  motives  of  con- 
science) in  oppressing  their  JProtestant  subjects,  and  now  one  of 
them  is  requested  to  come  to  terms  with  his  own  malcontents, 
arm  them,  and  send  them  to  aid  the  others  in  resisting  their 
sovereign.  Our  readers  will  of  course  be  aware  that  the  subject 
of  these  Vaudois  has  been  agitated  in  the  present  day.  Now 
the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  interfere  in  the  matter  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia  and  his  people  depends  upon  the  identical  treaty 
which  Mr.  Hill  concluded,  and  the  whole  transaction,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  receives  abundant  iUustration  from  these  opportune 
volumes  of  Mr.  Blackley. 

There  are  two  distinct  parties  in  this  case,  the  Vaudois  of 
Piedmont,  the  subjects  of  Victor-Am^,  and  the  Cevennois,  or 
Camisards,  the  subjects  of  Louis.  We  will  first  speak  of  the 
latter.  We  have  observed  that  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hill's  mission 
these  people  were  in  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Grand 
Monarque.  Aided  by  the  strength  of  their  country  they  had  done 
wonders.  "  A  very  little  fellow,'^  says  Hill,  "  son  of  a  peasant, 
bred  to  be  a  baker,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  with  eighteen  men 
like  himself,  began  to  make  war  against  the  king  of  France.  He 
kept  the  field  about  eighteen  montlis  against  a  mareschal  of 
France  and  an  army  of  10,000  men,  and  made  an  honourable 
capitulation  at  last  with  the  mighty  monarch.**'  The  person  here 
described  is  Cavalier,  who  shared  with  Uoland  the  guidance  of 
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the  insurgents.  They  seem  to  have  been  led  into  aonie  not 
unnatural  excesses.  '^  It  is  certain,^  writes  the  British  envoy, 
'^  that  if  these  poor  people  could  be  persuaded  not  to  make  wv 
upon  priests  and  churches,  and  to  talk  of  nothing  but  liberfy 
from  taxes  and  impositions,  their  party  would  soon  be  more  fix^ 
midable.''  At  this  period  (1704)  the  revolt  was  considered  so 
serious  by  Louis  that  he  had  appointed  Villars,  with  a  consider 
able  detachment  of  troops,  to  tne  command  of  the  district,  and 
that  clever  general  was  now  doing  his  utmost  both  by  negotistioni 
and  blows  to  bring  the  province  to  submission.  It  was  nnder 
these  circumstances  that  the  English  were  very  desirous  of  aiding 
the  Gevennois ;  a  wish  for  which  no  particular  degree  of  credit 
can  be  claimed,  as  the  chief  motive  was  evidently  the  hope  of 
annoying  Louis.  The  management  of  the  business  was  entrusted 
to  Hill.  The  insurgents  were  about  3000  strong,  induduig  200 
horsemen.  After  a  great  deal  of  intrigue  and  contrivance,  two 
small  English  frigates  were  sent  to  Nice,  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. In  June,  Hill  repaired  to  that  port,  and  embarked  on 
board  these  ships  and  three  smaller  vessels  about  500  men,  under 
the  Marquis  de  Guiscard,  with  16,000  crowns  in  money.  The 
expedition,  however,  met  with  no  success.  The  little  squadron 
separated  at  sea ;  some  were  taken,  some  deserted,  and  some 
came  back  to  port.  The  plot  was  desperate  at  the  beginning; 
and  grew  more  so  just  at  the  period  of  its  execution,  from  the 
undecided  state  of  affairs  in  the  Gevennes,  where  a  large  body  of 
the  insm^ents  had  by  this  time  capitulated  to  Villars. 

This  was  a  fair  project  by  the  rules  of  war,  and  no  more  need 
be  said  for  it.  But  the  dealings  of  Great  Britain  concerning  the 
Vaudois  wear  entirely  a  different  aspect,  and  abundant  evidence 
is  given  in  HilFs  correspondence  that  this  countiy  acted  with 
true  and  disinterested  sympathy  for  the  poor  Protestants  of  the 
valley^.  In  writing  to  secretary  Hedges  on  the  subject,  Hill 
observes  (July  22, 1704,)  that  the  treaty  of  1690,  comprising  the 
article  in  their  favour,  ended  in  1696 ;  but  as  no  such  limits  are 
specified  in  that  a^eement,  we  presume  he  means  that  the  chanae 
of  Victory's  policy  m  that  year  terminated  the  treaties  previondv 
contracted  against  Louis,  and,  together  with  them,  this  indnt- 
gence  to  the  Vaudois.  He  says,  however,  that  they  had  not 
experienced  any  very  ill  treatment  since  that  period,  and  that 
their  main  hardship  consisted  in  their  hazardous  position,  for 
that  the  edicts  of  toleration  being  revoked,  they  depended  for 
safety  and  existence  on  the  forbearance  of  the  government.  And 
when  he  began,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  to  request  some 
security  in  their  behalf,  he  found  Victor  reluctant  to  conunit 
himself  to  any  promises  on  this  point,  so  much  so  indeed,  that 
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he  requested  directions  from  home  on  a  subject  which  might 
even  aflect  the  final  concTusion  of  the  treaty.  But  Victor- Am^ 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  the  offers  of  the  British  eoyem- 
ment  extend^  on*  a  certain  point,  beyond  their  origimu  Umit. 
He  was  to  have  80,000  crowns  per  month  paid,  two-thirds  by 
England,  and  one-third  by  the  States.  This  was  agreed  to  on 
all  sides.  But  then  the  duke  earnestly  desired  that  this  subsidy 
should  be  continued  for  two  months  over  and  above  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  To  this  the  British  minister  demurred,  and 
Victor  and  he  had  thus  each  a  point  to  gain  and  a  point  to  yield. 
In  the  end  they  acted  as  men  usually  do  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  made  mutual  concessions.  Hill  promised  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  subsidy,  and  Victor  liberty  of  conscience  to  the 
Vaudois.  And  on  the  11th  of  August,  1704,  Sir  C.  Hedges 
wrote  to  the  minister,  and  formally  approved  of  the  bargain. 
Two-thirds  of  80,000  crowns  for  two  months  make  106,666 
crowns ;  and  this  price  England  paid  for  the  religious  freedom  of 
these  poor  people.  Mr.  Blackley  has  considered  this  transaction, 
in  a  note,  very  sensibly.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  not  a  question  of  intervention  or  non-intervention  ;  of 
Popery  or  Protestantism ;  of  bigotry  or  toleration ;  of  cruelty  or 
mercy.  It  is  a  simple  contract  debt.  The  crown  of  Sardinia 
has  lost  its  power  over  the  opinions  of  its  Protestant  subjects, 
not  because  such  power  was  opposed  to  the  Divine  law  or  the  law 
of  nature,  but  because  it  sola  it.  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to 
demand  security  for  these  people,  not  because  persecution  is  hate- 
ful to  God,  but  because  she  paid  the  money. 

So  lately  as  the  month  of  April,  1842,  a  memorial  on  behalf  of 
these  poor  people  was  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  by  the 
London  Committee  of  a  society  instituted  for  their  relief.  It 
was  signed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Winchester.  And  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
drawn  to  the  subject  by  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
December,  1843.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  article  the  name  of  Mr.  HiU  is  not  once  mentioned  ; 
nor  does  the  writer  of  it  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  negotiations.  The  state  of  the  case  is  as  follows. 
The  principal  treaty  of  1704,  between  Great  Britain  and  Savoy, 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  was  foUowed  by  some  secret 
articles,  by  the  first  of  which  Great  Britain  guaranteed  the  secret 
articles  of  the  treaty  between  Savoy  and  Austria,  and  by  the 
third  of  which  she  promises  to  use  all  her  efforts  to  procure  {inter 
alia)  the  valley  of  Pragelas  for  Victor — Victor  obliging  himself 
in  the  same  article  to  tolerate  the  Protestants  in  this  valley  as 
soon  as  he  should  become  its  sovereign.     And  then  by  a  fourth 
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article  Victor  confirms  his  treaty  of  October,  1690,  concerning 
the  Vaudois  in  general,  and  binds  himself  to  the  observance  of 
the  edict  of  indulgence  of  May,  1694,  which  though  not  recited 
in  the  treaty,  is  endowed  with  the  same  force  and  virtue  as  if  it 
were  actually  inserted  word  for  word. 

Every  document  connected  with  these  proceedings  will  be 
found  in  these  volumes,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  wish  to 
acquaint  themselves  more  particularly  with  the  subject.  To  the 
correspondence  of  our  minister  are  subjoined  the  several  treaties 
between  England  and  Savoy  bearing  on  this  point,  the  addreases 
and  memorials  of  the  Protestant  pastors  to  Mr.  Hill,  and  even 
their  receipts  for  money  advanced  to  them.  The  editor  has  ako 
procured  translations  and  appended  notes  throughout,  one  of 
which  tells  us  that  M.  Villeroi  was  a  French  marshal. 
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Abt.  II. — 1 .  A.  Agendefdr  die  evangelischeKirche  in  denKoniglich 
Preumschen  Landen.  Mit  besonderen  Bestimmungen  und  Zusatzen 
fur  die  Promnz  Preussen.  (Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the 
Evangelic  Church  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
with  special  orders  and  additions  for  the  province  of  Prussia.) 
Berlin,  1829. 

B.  7^  same,  for  the  province  of  Silesia.     Berlin,  1829. 

c.  The  same^  for  the  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  Bhenish 
Prussia.     Berlin,  ]829. 

2.  Kirchenbuch  fur  die  evangeUsche  Kirche  im  KanigreicA  Wur- 
temberg,  (Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  Evangelic  Church 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemherg.)  Stuttgart,  1843. 

3.  Agende  fur  evangeliscAe  Kirchen.  Zweite  vermehrte  und  ver- 
hesserte  Aufiage.  (Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  EvangeUc 
Churches ;  second,  improved,  and  enlarged  edition.)  Munchen, 
1844. 

4.  Thesen  uber  Liturgie^  vorgelegt  in  der  Pastoral  Con/erenz  zu 
Gnadau,  (Liturgical  Theses, proposed  in  the  Pastoral  Conference 
at  Gnadau,)  ^^n7  ]7,  1844,  Von  Professor  Schmieder, 
aus  Wittenberg.  EvangeliscAe  Kirchen-Zeitung,  Bd.  xxxiv.  p.  308. 
Allgemeine  Kirchen-Zeitung  Jahrg.  xxiii.  p.  929. 

We  have  in  our  last  number  taken  a  brief  review  of  the  state  of 
the  liturgical  question  in  Germany,  as  it  appears  from  some  of 
the  more  important  publications  recently  put  forth  on  that 
subject.  We  now  propose  to  examine  some  of  the  liturgies 
which  have  actually  been  introduced  in  different  parts  of  Germany 
since  the  new  impulse  given  to  the  religious  life  of  the  country. 
First  among  them,  both  in  order  of  time  and  in  importance, 
stands  the  liturgy  published  for  the  Prussian  dominions  in  the 
year  1829.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  its  publication  have 
already  been  alluded  to  in  our  last  number;  the  revival  of  a 
religious  spirit  among  the  people,  and  the  union  which  had,  in 
however  external  a  manner,  been  accomplished  in  1817,  im- 
peratively required  some  such  provision  to  be  made.  In  making 
it,  the  late  King,  who  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  subject  \ 
insisted  much  upon  the  principle,  that  in  order  to  form  a  sound 
and  acceptable  liturgy,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  fall  back 

'  It  is  a  fact  not,  we  believe,  generally  known,  that  the  preface  to  a  liturgy,  printed 
in  1828  for  the  use  of  the  Prussian  Embassy  Chapel  at  Rome,  was  written  by  the  king 
himself.  This  liturgy  was  never  published,  but  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  will 
shortly  be  made  public.  A  small  portion  of  it  was  printed  some  time  ago  with  Thiele's 
sermons,  and  noticed  by  u«  in  the  English  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  482. 
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upon  the  precedents  of  the  Reformation,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
new  formularies  a  solid  historical  foundation,  and  thereby  to 
preserve  them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  unlituif^ieal  idp 
fluence  of  tlie  modern  taste  and  modem  spirit  in  matton  of 
religion.  In  order  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  reception 
of  the  liturgy  so  constructed,  it  was  in  the  first  instanoe  intio- 
duced  only  in  the  Cathedral  at  Berlin,  and  having  the  yeir 
after  its  first  publication  (1821)  undergone  a  thorough  revisioii, 
it  was  in  this  improved  form  circulated  among  the  clergy  of  the 
different  provinces,  who  were  called  on  to  give  their  vote  for 
or  against  its  adoption,  and  to  accompany  tnat  vote  with  axxj 
remarlcs  or  suggestions  which  might  tend  to  increase  the  use- 
fulness of  the  contemplated  undertaking.  The  result  was,  that 
within  a  short  time  a  very  great  majority  of  the  clei^gy  declared 
in  favour  of  it ;  at  the  same  time,  that  many  wish^  were  ex- 
pressed for  the  preservation  of  particular  forms  and  customs 
which  had  prevailed  in  different  localities.  To  meet  these  wishes 
as  far  as  possible,  without  encroaching  too  much  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  ritual  conformity,  the  Liturgy  was  republished  for  general 
use  in  the  year  1829,  in  six  different  editions,  besides  a  special 
edition  for  the  use  of  the  army,  so  as  to  meet  the  local  wishes 
and  predilections  of  the  six  chief  divisions  of  the  kingdom :  viz. 
Prussia  Proper,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Saxony,  and 
Westphalia  with  Bhenish  Prussia.  They  all  agree  in  what  may 
be  called  the  general  type  of  this  Liturgy,  i.  e.,  the  form  which 
is  prescribed  for  general  use,  and  from  which,  without  some 
special  reason,  no  minister  is  likely  to  deviate.  The  variations 
are  chiefly,  we  may  say  almost  exclusivelv,  in  the  discretionaiy 
forms,  of  which  a  large  number  is  supplied,  with  leave  to  Uie 
officiating  minister  to  select  one  or  otner  of  them,  in  the  place 
appointed  for  them  in  the  general  outline  of  the  service.  But 
even  here  the  variations  are  not  as  many  as  might  have  been 
supposed  ;  the  more  important  and  excellent  forms  being  inserted 
alike  in  all  the  provincial  editions,  though  as  a  matter  of  practice 
some  of  them  would  be  preferred  in  one,  and  others  in  another 
province.  Of  the  six  editions  before  named,  we  have  lying  before 
us  three,  those  for  Prussia  Proper,  Silesia,  and  Westphalift 
with  the  Rhenish  provinces.  On  a  careful  comparison  we  have 
found  the  two  former  almost  uniform ;  the  third  contains  many 
additional  forms  of  prayer  and  liturgic  formularies,  taken 
chiefly,  it  ap])ears,  from  the  ancient  Agenda  for  the  PalatinatOi 
and  from  other  rituals  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  was  in 
those  provinces  the  predominant  communion.  These  additions, 
however,  being  only  a  multiplication  of  formularies  under  the 
same  head  for  the  minister'*s  selection,  the  general  contents  of 
all  the  three  liturgies  are  substantially  the  same.    The  whole 
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book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  whereof  the  first  oontains  the 
principal  Sunday  and  Festival  service,  to  which  the  administra- 
tion of  the  holy  communion  is  annexed ;  the  second,  the  occasional 
offices,  the  three  creeds,  the  catechism,  and  an  appendix,  which 
consists  of  a  variety  of  discretionary  forms,  chiefly  for  the  occasional 
offices  and  the  eucharistic  service.  In  the  first  part,  contain- 
ing the  principal  Sunday  and  Festival  service,  we  have  three 
different  torms,  1,  a  lai^er  form,  intended  chiefly  for  high  Festivals 
and  more  solemn  occasions ;  2,  an  abridged  form,  for  use  on 
ordinary  Sundays ;  and  3,  the  abridged  form  arranged  with 
choral  enlargements,  to  be  used  in  Churches  where  there  are 
well-trained  choirs.  A  selection  of  Church  music,  adapted  to 
the  words  of  the  Liturgy,  is  appended  to  this  part  of  the  volume. 
There  is  also  a  form  of  preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion.  In 
almost  every  part  of  tnese  services  the  minister  has  a  choice 
between  a  certain  number  of  sentences  and  prayers,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  introduce  a  great  variety  of  services,  though  all 
cast  in  essentially  the  same  mould. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  a  clear  idea  of  the  character  of 
this  Liturgy,  we  subjoin  the  entire  service,  as  it  would  stand  on 
an  ordinary  Sunday',  according  to  the  first  or  more  extensive 

'  It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  comptre  thif  senHce  with  the  two  (brmnltriet  pub- 
lished  by  Luther  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Reformation ;  the  first  under  the 
title  "  Formula  Missa"  in  the  year  1523,  which  adhered  as  closely  as  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  would  permit,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  formulary  of  the 
mass  ;  and  the  second  under  the  name  "  The  Oermon  Mati"  in  the  year  1586.  For 
the  sake  of  greater  clearneaa  we  here  give  an  enumeration  of  their  component  parti, 
placed  in  juxta-position  : — 

Formula  MUta.  The  German  Maet, 

1.  The  Introit  A  hymn  or  psalm. 

8.  The  Kyrie  Eleison.  The  Kyrie  Eleison. 

3.  The  Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

4.  The  Collect.  The  Collect. 
6.  The  Epistle.                                              The  Epistle. 

6.  The  Gradual  and  Hallelujah.  A  hymn.  % 

7.  The  Gospel  The  Gospel 

8.  The  Nicene  Symbol.  A  hymn,  containing  t  paraphrase  of  the 

Creed. 

9.  The  Sermon.  The  Sermon. 

10.  The  Preface.  A  Paraphrase  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 

exhorution  to  the  Communicants. 

11.  The  Consecration  with  the  Sanctut     The  Consecration, 
and  Benedictus. 

12.  The  Pater  Noster. 
18.  The  Pax  Domini 

14.  The  distribution  of  the  elements  while     The  distribution  of  the  elements,  the  Agnus 
the  Agnus  Dei  was  being  sung.  Dei,  and  other  appropriate  hymns  being 

sung. 

15.  The  Benedicamus  Domino,  or  thanks-     Thanksgiving  after  Communion, 
giving  after  Communion. 

16.  The  Blessing.  The  Blessing. 

Of  these  portions  Nos.  11»  14,  and  16,  as  belonging  Immediately  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Commanion,  as  Ukewist  the  Paz  Domini  after  the  Lotd'tPti.'^vt^vA 
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fomi,  marking  by  a  peculiar  type  those  portions  that  are  retiuned 
in  the  shortest  of  tne  three  forms  before  mentioned.  We  shall 
also  mark  after  each  part  between  brackets  the  number  of  discre- 
tionary forms,  from  which  the  minister  makes  his  selection,  con- 
tained in  each  of  the  three  liturgies,  for  Prussia  Proper  (A), 
for  Silesia  (B),  and  for  Westphalia  and  the  Ehine  Provinces  (C). 

A  hymn  is  sung  by  the  congregafton,  or  a  voluntary  played  on  the 
organ,  during  which  the  Minister  enters,  and  kneels  down  at  ike  altar. 
At  the  conclusion  he  rises,  and  standing  before  the  altar,  commences  ike 
service,  all  the  people  standing,  with  these  words : 

in  tfle  lUme  of  tl^e   Jfat^tv,  mtt   of   tie   ^n,  m^  of  t^t  Ktli 

0(o0t    flmen. 

[A.  2 ;  B.  2  ;  C.  2.] 

<S)ur  ielp  10  in  tie  |Ume  of  tie  l^rlr.  toio  ioti  maHe  irabea  wait  esrtl. 

The  Minister, — Come,  let  ug  toorfitp,  anlr  itneel*,  onH  fSEiH  Wnn  Utan 
tie  Horlr  our  iBaiter. 

Almigitff  iSolr,  merciful  iFatier,  i,  poor  %inntt.  Ho  twxStH  Utott  Cice. 
tiat  i  iabe  often  anlr  greatls  iinnttt,  in  tiougit  toorH,  mdl  te^.  i 
arknolDlelrge  ms  guilt,  ms  toiole  guilt;  sea,  anlr  I  ieartils  repent  aid 
am  firmls  retfolbelr,  is  tie  ielp  of  tlTis  graee,  setiousls  to  SKmH,  nH 
to  sin  no  more. 

Almigits  (Boti  iabe  merrs  upon  sou.  anlr  forgtbe  sou  all  fionr  ita: 
strengtien  anlr  confirm  sou  is  fftis  Spirit  in  all  goolmem,  anlr  trtif 
sou  to  Ki0  ebertoting  Itinglrom,  tirougi  Jlesus  Cirist  our  AorH.  flmm*. 

[A.  4  ;  B.  4 ;  C.  6.] 

The  Minister, — The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  that  call  upon  Hiniy  unto 
all  that  call  upon  Him  in  truth.  Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word 
of  God,  and  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience. 

[A.  18;  B.  20;  C.  20*.] 

The  Choir, — Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  bci  world 
without  end.     Amen. 

omitted  in  the  Sunday  Morning  service  of  the  Prussian  liturgy,  in  which  the  Com- 
munion Office  is  an  entirely  separate  service,  appended  on  Communion  Dayi  to  the 
ordinary  service  after  the  congregation  has  been  dismissed  with  the  bleating.  Sec 
below,  note  2,  p.  311.  The  Gloria  in  Excelsis  and  the  Preface,  though  properly  form- 
ing part  of  the  Communion  Office  only,  have  been  retained ;  the  Apostles'  Creed  hai 
been  substituted  for  the  Niccnc  Symbol,  and  a  few  additions  and  enlargements  have 
been  made.  On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  outline  of  the  formula  mtMMa  U  that 
which  has  been  followed  by  the  compilers  of  the  present  liturg>'. 

^  It  does  not  appear  whether,  when  this  form  is  used,  the  congregation  remun  Hand- 
ing, as  they  are  directed  to  do  to  the  end  of  the  liturgic  part  of  the  service ;  or 
whether  the  above  form  may  be  given  with  a  view  to  its  use  in  congregations  in  which 
tho  people  have  been  accustomed  to  kneel  during  the  Confession.  We  have  selected 
it  as  that  which  seemed  to  us  the  most  devotional  and  appropriate  ;  and  by  this  rule 
we  shall  be  guided  throughout  in  making  our  choice  among  the  discretionary  forms. 
The  above  is,  in  fact,  an  Exhortation,  Confession,  and  Absolution ;  but  sometimes  m 
simple  Confession,  without  either  Exhortation  or  Absolution,  is  used. 

*  In  the  longer  service  the  Amen  is  chanted  by  the  choir. 

^  Special  forms  are  appointed  for  Advent,  Christma^i  Day,  New  Year's  Day,  Plasuon 
Week,  Maundy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Day,  The  Day  of  HumiUation,  The 
Ascension,  Pentecost,  and  All  Souls ;  one  form  for  each  occasion. 
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The  Minister. — ILorlr,  ia\»  mnts  upon  its.  anlr  fie  grartous  unto  us. 

[A.  2  ;  B.  2  ;  C.  2.] 

The  Choir. — Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  ! 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us ! 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us ! 

The  Minister <5Ior8  tt  to  0olr  on  JigJ. 

The  Choir, — An]i  on  eart|  peace,  goo^^totll  totoarHs  men*. 

We  praise  Thee,  we  bless  Thee,  we  worship  Thee,  we  glorify  Thee, 
we  give  thanks  to  Thee  for  Thy  great  glory,  O  Lord  God,  heavenly 
King,  God  the  Father  Almighty  ! 

O  Lord,  the  only  begotten  Son  Jesu  Christ ;  O  Lord  God,  Lamb 
of  God,  Son  of  the  Father,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have 
mercy  upon  us  ;  Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  receive 
our  prayer ;  Thou  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father, 
have  mercy  upon  us  ! 

For  Thou  only  art  holy ;  Thou  only  art  the  Lord  ;  Thou  only,  O 
Jesu  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most  high  in  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father.     Amen.  Amen.  Amen. 

The  Minister.--e>it  Aotlr  It  tott^  son. 

[A.  2 ;  B.  2 ;  C.  2.] 

The  Choir. — And  with  thy  spirit. 

The  Minister.^<^tant  to  u0  altoasfi.  O  Eorlr,  toe  teuecQ  C(ee,  tie 
Sb^itit  to  tftinit  anH  Iro  sudt  tflingt  m  te  tlg^ttUl  ttat  toe  toflo  are  not^tog 
toitQout  Cflee,  mas  li^t  accorlring  to  Cto  toill  tttougft  Jfesus  Cfttot  C9c 
l^on  our  Horlr.   2lmen. 

[A.  38;  B.  36;  C.  36^] 

The  Minister.—^it  €Fpi«tle  10  toritten : 

(Here  the  Epistle  is  read.) 
The  Minister. — Het  U0  lobe   one  another;    for  lobe  i%  of  ®oli;  anlr 
rbers   one  tf|at  lobet^  (10  brotfter,  10  bom  of  0olr  anlr  itnotoetl  0olr. 
net  U0  not  lobe  in  toorlr,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  Ireelr  anlr  in  trutti. 
15le00elr  are  tf|e  merciful  for  ties  0(aU  obtain  meres. 

[A.  23;  B.  23;  C.  23  V] 
The  C/ioir.— Ranelufafl » I 
The  Minister  \—'€it  (ols  <Z^o0peI  i%  toritten: 

^  In  the  shorter  service  this  is  said  by  the  Minister,  and  the  Doxology  cut  short  at 
this  point,  concluding  with  Amen. 

7  Proper  Collects  before  the  Epistle  are  appointed  for  Advent,  A.  1,  B.  2,  C.  2;  for 
Christmas  Day,  A.  2,  B.  2,  C.  1 ;  for  New  Year's  Day,  A.  2,  B.  1,  C.  1 ;  for  Passion 
Week,  A.  2,  B.  3,  C.  2 ;  for  Maundy  Thursday,  A.  1,  B.  1,  C.  1 ;   for  Good  Friday, 

A.  1,  B.  1,  C.  1 ;  for  Easter  Day,  A.  1,  B.  2,  C.  2 ;  for  The  Day  of  Humiliation,  A.  2, 

B.  1,  C.  1 ;  for  Ascension  Day,  A.  1,  B.  2,  C.  1 ;  for  Pentecost,  A.  1,  B.  2,  C.  1 ;  for 
All  Souls,  A.  1,  B.  1,  C.  1. 

*  There  is  a  proper  form  appointed  for  each  of  the  aforenamed  Festivals  and  parti- 
cular days. 

'  In  the  shorter  service  the  Hallelujah  is  said  by  the  Minister. 

*  A  special  prayer  before  the  Gospel  is  appointed  for  the  following  Festivals : — 
Christmas  Day,  A.  I,  B.  1,  C  2;  Good  Friday,  A.  1,  B.  1,  C.  I ;  Easter  Day,  A.  1, 
B.  1,  C.  1 ;  Ascension  Day,  A.  1,  B.  1,  C.  2;  Pentecost,  A.  1,  B.  1,  C..2. 


» 
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(Here  the  Gospel  is  read.) 

The  ilf ini</er.— ISImeIr  te  Q^^Ott.  O  Cfrift !   flmen  *. 

[A.  2  ;  B.  2  ;  C.  2.] 

The  Minhter.—l  telirbe  In  0olr  t^e  xTotler  VM^ti,  fUax  if 
Seabrn  anlr  €?art|:  flnD  In  JlrauB  Ctrlst  %i%  Mis  S>oii  onr  iJil; 
9jBf|o  lDa0  conretbelr  ts  t^e  RoIq  #9Nt  Bom  if  t|f  VixtiM  JBnii 
:i^ufferrlr  unlrer  9onttit0  9iIaU.  SOiM  cnviC^.  Bfilr.  anil  lirMr;  |K 
l^Mcmlrrlr  into  (ell:  C^e  tlfttrli  Has  R^  toM  again  from  t|»  lia^;  ]|c 
wttntttts  into  Krabm.  2lnli  f  tttctfi  on  t(f  rigfit  ioiH  of  <8oH  ttf  i^atlit 
^Imtg^ts ;  jFrom  t^rncc  |^e  0fiall  come  to  tuHgt  ttc  )ii(rk  mH  t|f  Mt 
i  firlube  in  tfie  l^ols  0ioM;  31  l^ols  unibenuU  C(riitias  C|mrri:  f|r 
Communion  of  l^intB;  Cte  iforgibmrfs  ot  ftini;  Cte  lEUiumdin  if 
tie  iflrtfi;  flnH  tl^e  Eife  ebrrlasting.    flmen*. 

The  Choir, — Amen.    Amen.    Amen. 

{Here  follows  the  sermon*  ^  j)receded  and  followed  by  a  hgmn^  Mung  ly 
the  congregation ;  after  the  sermon  the  Minister  returns  to  the  aliOTt  smd 
there  concludes  the  Liturgy,) 

The  Minister. — The  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  may 
your  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blamelesa  unto  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Faithful  is  He  that  calleth  you^  who 
also  will  do  it. 

[A.  16;  B.  16;  C.  16*.] 

The  Minister, — Lift  up  your  hearts,  and  let  us  g^ve  thanks  unto  onr 
Lord  God. 

[A.  2  ;  B.  2  ;  C.  2.] 

Right  it  is,  very  meet  and  blessed,  that  we  should  at  all  timet  and 
in  all  places  give  thanks  unto  Thee,  O  Almighty  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  ^  for  whose  sake  Thou  hast  spared  us,  and  doat  grant 
us  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  the  promise  of  eternal  life  ;  and  with  angels 
and  archangels,  and  with  all  the  company  of  heaven,  we  sing  unto  Thee 
and  unto  thine  infinite  Glory,  one  song  of  praise  : 

7'he  Choir. — Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth.  Heaven 
and  earth  are  full  of  his  glory. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest !  Blessed  be  He  that  coroeth  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord !     Hosanna  in  the  highest ! 

The  Minister,^llov\i  ^dti,  ffeabrnlff  iFatlifr!  itti  Itfostl  Cffo  ti 
gobem  toiti  Cfii?  fftols  Jl^pirit  (Tts  Christian  Cturcfi*  toitl  all  iti  tcac|«n 
anD  mint0trro,  t^at  it  mas  ^<  ^H^t  in  t|e  ynre  Hortrins  of  C||  iMitt  nSb 
tfiat  true  faitlft  mac  te  QuiriieneD  anlr  strrngtienrH,  anH  lobi  totoofif  ell 
men  ylantrlr  anlr  inerrasrtr  in  us. 

*  In  the  longer  lervice  the  choir  may  chant  in  this  place,  '*  Olorj  be  to  Thee, 
O  Lord !  Amen." 

'  In  the  place  of  the  Creed,  leave  is  given  to  sing  a  hymn  which  contains  a  sort  of 
confession  of  faith. 

*  Permission  is  given  to  postpone  the  sermon  till  the  end  of  the  Liturgy,  Imnio* 
diately  before  the  blessing. 

*  Special  forms  are  appointed  for  each  of  the  days  mentioned  In  Note  6,  p.  900,  one 
for  each. 

*  At  this  place,  an  addition,  answering  to  our  Proper  Preface,  is  ioscited  on  CMtl* 
ross  Day,  Etittr  Day,  and  Pentecost. 
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IRfgtitQ}.  O  ftorH.  Cfe  mnvs  uyoit  t)e  Ittng.  out  ftor^.  t^e  Croloii 
Prtncf,  tte  Croton  Vt^inceM,  tfie  to)oU  ISosaI  ifamtls.  an]i  all  t)at  ore 
tfloteH  anlr  attoctclr  to  tfiem.  iSrant  unto  tt)em  Ungt)  of  Hoi^b,  to  lie  a 
peqiftual  filfsstng.  anlr  a  pattern  oC  €lftrtKt(an  conbersatura.  <9ibe  unto 
our  ittng  a  long  anlr  ^yps  rrtgn.  protect  tfle  rosal  arntQ,  anH  all  t|e 
(sttlful  0erbants  of  King  anlr  countrs.  Ceacfl  ttiem  to  be,  as  it  becomet^ 
(ETbrtfitiano,  eber  mtnlrfttl  of  tbetr  oatb.  anlr  let  tbetr  serbtref  be  ble«t  to 
0b8  glon?'  an^  tbe  toelfare  of  our  ffttberlanlr^  ISlen  w  anlr  all  tbe 
fOfial  ^onttntontf.  AMist  ebers  one  in  |i0  neelr,  anlr  be  Cbon  a  J^biour 
of  all  men*  especialls  of  tbem  tbat  beliebe  in  Cbee.  Vreserbe  n%  from  a 
biicitelr  anH  impenitent  Heatb*,  anlr  linalls  bring  n%  all  into  Cbfi  eternal 
anlr  l^eabenlfi  Hingbom,  t^rougQ  Jleous  Cbrift  our  ftorlr.  flmen'. 

[A.  1 ;  B.  1 ;  C.  3.] 

The  Choir, — Amen. 

The  Minister.— ®vix  dfatber,  bibicb  art  in  Jfteaben.  Jftallotoelr  be 
Vbl?  ftame':  Cbs  Kinglrom  come ;  Cbc  bill  be  irone  in  IBartb,  as  it  i%  ixi 
Pkeaben ;  iHibe  U0  tbift  tras  our  trails  breair :  Anlr  forgCbe  U0  our  tre0paMe«» 
wi  toe  forgibe  tbem  tbat  trespasB  against  us ;  flnlr  leatr  ui  not  into 
temptation,  but  Ireliber  us  from  ebil;  iFor  Cbine  is  tbe  Hinglrom,  tbe 
pobier,  an^  tbe  glors,  for  eber  anlr  eber.   Amen. 

The  Minister.— -€%t  ILorlT  bleH  t|ef  anlr  iteep  tbee !  Cbe  Horb  make 
bis  fare  to  sbine  upon  tbee,  anlr  be  graeious  unto  tbee !  Cbe  Eorb  lift  up 
Plis  eountenance  upon  tbee.  anlr  gibe  tbee  peaee !  i{i    Amen. 

[A.  2  ;  B.  1 ;  C.  1.] 

The  Choir, — Amen.     Amen.     Amen. 

The  Service  is  closed  nith  a  Hymn  sung  by  the  congregation. 

To  any  one  whose  acquaintance  with  our  own  beautiful  Liturgy 
is  not  a  matter  of  routine,  but  who  has  studied  it  attentiv^y 
and  noted  the  admirable  design  which  runs  through  its  whole 
structure,  and  the  deeply  and  chastely  devotional  spirit  which  all 

'  A  special  addition  \»  here  inserted  on  ttie  Anniversary  of  tlie  Pacification  of 
Europe,  Nov.  20, 1816,  whicli  is  kept  on  tlie  last  Sunday  but  one  of  tbe  ecclesiastical 
year. 

'  In  tills  place  a  special  supplication  is  inserted  on  Good  Friday  and  All  Souls*  Day, 
which  on  account  of  its  great  beauty  we  here  transcribe.  Af\er  the  words,  *'  Preserve 
us  from  a  wicked  and  impenitent  death,"  the  prayer  thus  continues :  "  Prepare  us 
more  and  more  for  a  happy  end  ;  but  especially  in  the  last  hour  of  death,  drive  from 
us  all  temptations,  and  increase  our  faith  in  Thy  Son  Jesus,  that  we  may  overcome  all 
the  terrors  of  death.  Then,  when  our  ears  can  hear  no  more,  let  Thy  Spirit  bear 
witness  with  our  spirit,  that  as  Thy  children,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ,  we  shall 
•horily  be,  together  with  Jesus,  in  Thy  heavenly  presence.  Then,  when  our  eyes  can 
see  no  more,  open  Thou  tbe  eyes  of  our  faith,  that  we  may  see  heaven  opened,  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  His  Father,  that  we,  too,  may  be  where  He  is. 
Then,  when  our  tongue  can  speak  no  more,  let  Thy  Holy  Spirit  make  intercession  for 
ua  with  unutterable  groanings ;  and  teach  each  one  of  us  to  cry  in  his  heart,  *  Father, 
into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit !'  O  most  faithful  God,  grant  that  we  may  live 
in  Thy  fear,  die  in  Thy  favour,  depart  hence  in  Thy  peace,  rest  in  the  grave  under  Thy 
protection,  and  rise  again  by  Thy  power,  and  so  inherit  the  blessed  hope  of  everlasting 
life,  for  Thy  dear  Son's  sake,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  to  whom,  with  Tbee  and  the 
fioly  Ghosti  be  laud  and  praise,  honour  and  glory,  now  and  for  evermore.  Amen." 

*  Instead  of  this  general  prayer,  a  litany  is  used  on  the  Day  of  Humiliation. 
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its  forms  breathe,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  how  meagre  and 
unsatisfying,  how  ill-assorted  and  disjointed  the  foreffoing  formu- 
lary is.    And  indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  well  be  otherwise 
in  a  liturgy  overlaid  as  this  is,  with  discretionaiy  fonns.     It  is 
absolutely  impossible  tliat  they  should  bear  the  same  aignificancB, 
and  the  same  appropriateness  to  the  place  in  which  they  are  re- 
spectively inserted,  as  the  formularies  of  a  liturgy,  every  part  of 
which  is  framed  witli  a  view  to  all  the  other  parts  with  which  it 
is  connected,  and  with  which  it  is  therefore  kept  in  harmony, 
and  in  characteristic  unity  of  purpose.    The  very  principle  of 
breaking  up  a  liturgy  into  such  a  number  of  arbitrarily  com- 
mutable  fragments,  without  any  fixed  rule  or  principle  suggested 
by  the  hturgy  itself  to  guide  the  minister  m  his  selection,  is 
decidedly  vicious,  and  no  form  of  worship  founded  Upon  it  can 
ever  come  up  to  the  high  standard  which  a  Ghureh  ought  to  set 
up  for  herself  in  the  composition  of  her  songs  of  adoration,  aid 
her  supplicatory  addresses  to  the  throne  of  grace.     We  are  re- 
minded by  this  scheme  of  liturgic  transposition  of  a  tov  which  con^ 
sists  of  a  number  of  human  countenances  cut  up  longitudinally,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  every  strip  of  each  face  correi^nd  in 
its  external  points  with  the  adjoining  strips  of  every  otli^  face, 
Tliis  is,  no  doubt,  an  ingenious  method  of  producing  an  amusing 
variety  of  countenances,  but  we  never  yet  heard  of  a  painter 
having  recourse  to  such  an  expedient  in  his  compositions.     In 
saying  this,  we  do  not  wish  to  cast  any  censure  upon  the  framers 
of  this  liturgy  ;   for  we  verily  believe  that  they  have  effected  the 
utmost  which  the  religious  state  and  temper  of  the  congregationB 
for  whose  worship  they  had  to  provide,  would  admit  of;   that 
they  have,  in  fact,  produced  the  best  liturgy  which  the  times 
would  bear.     Nor  does  the  fault  upon  which  we  have  animad- 
verted, attach  to  the  Prussian  liturgy  only  ;  we  meet  with  it  in 
every  one  of  the  liturgies  which  have  been  published  in  Grermany 
since  the  commencement  of  its  religious  regeneration.     In  proof 
of  this  we  have  only  to  compare  the  other  two  liturgiies  referred 
to  at  the  head  of  this  article  :   the  liturgy  introduced  by  autho- 
rity in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtembcrg  (No.  2),  and  the  Amende 
for  Evangelic  Churches,  published  at  Munich  (No.  3). 

The  fonncr  of  these  was,  like  the  Prussian,  subjected  to  the  ordeal 
of  public  opinion  before  the  seal  of  authority  was  stamped  upon  it ; 
and  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  strong  contrast  which 
its  return  to  sounder  views,  and  a  more  ecclesiastic  taste,  forms 
with  the  modern  rationalistic  liturgy  which  it  has  happily 
superseded.  Wiirtemberg  w^as  in  the  sixteenth  century  distin- 
ginshed  both  by  its  sufferings  for  the  cause  of  evangelic  truth,  and 
by  its  firm  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation ;  and 
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down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  its  University  of  Tubingen 
was  celebrated  for  the  orthodoxy  as  well  as  the  erudition  of  its 
divines ;  while  the  different  editions  of  its  liturgy  \  the  latest  of 
which  dates  of  the  year  1784,  are  characterized  throughout  by 
soundness,  both  of  matter  and  of  expression.  Its  ancient  and 
biblical  formuUries  the  spirit  of  free-thinking  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  French  Revolution,  diffused  itself  rapidly  among 
all  classes  in  Germany,  could  not  endure ;  and  the  result  was  the 
publication,  in  the  year  1808,  of  a  new  liturgical  manual  for  the 
use  of  the  kingdom  of  WUrtemberg,  whi(m  for  doctrinal  un- 
soundness, and  miserable  modernized  flatness  of  expression,  can 
hardly  be  equalled  ^     The  reaction  which  took  place  in  the  re- 

'  Of  these,  the  compilers  of  the  present  Liturgy  (No.  2)  have  made  copious  use. 
They  had  before  them,  as  appears  from  their  quotations,  no  less  than  six  editions* 
dated  severally  1617,  1657.  1660,  1666,  1736,  and  1784.  The  first  and  last  of  these 
are  lying  before  us,  and  bear  ample  witness  to  the  piety  and  general  ortliodoxy  of  the 
Church,  for  whose  use,  and  by  whose  authority,  they  were  published. 

'  In  order  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  rationalism  had  at 
that  period  invaded  all  the  offices  of  the  Church,  we  subjoin  a  few  specimens  from 
this  liturgy. 

The  first  of  five  optional  formularies  of  Baptism  opens  with  the  following  exhorta- 
tion, which  offends  the  ear  by  the  very  form  of  the  pronoun  used  in  addressing  the 
sponsors;  that  pronoun  being  not  the  ancient,  and  now  restored  ecclesiastic  form 
"  Ikr"  but  the  modern,  worldly,  and  conversational  form  "  Sie**  which  sounds  pretty 
much  as  if,  in  English,  the  minister  were  to  commence  his  address  to  the  sponsors  with 
the  words, — Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

"  You  have  assembled  here,  animated  by  sentiments  of  Christian  benevolence,  in 
order  solemnly  to  dedicate  this  new-born  infant  to  God  its  Creator,  and  to  Jesus  itji 
Redeemer  and  Lord.  The  action  which  You  are  about  to  perform  is  important  and 
serious. 

"  You  herewith  consider  this  infant  as  a  creature  worthy  of  regard,  destined  for  great 
and  everlasting  purposes ;  You  acknowledge  it  as  a  being  in  which  noble  powers  are 
slumbering,  in  which  germs  for  every  good  thing  lie  concealed.  You  feel  that  it  is  in 
this  world  in  order  to  develop  those  powers,  to  unfold  those  germs,  and  to  grow  ripe 
for  a  still  higher  existence ;  but  You  feel,  at  the  same  time,  how  much  it  is  in  want  of 
help,  how  much  it  stands  in  need,  not  only  of  the  assistance  of  its  human  brethren,  but 
especially  of  the  support  of  its  Creator  himself,  in  order  hsppily  to  attain  the  ends  of 
its  existence.  In  the  very  first  days  of  its  earthly  being.  You  intend  therefore  to 
dedicate  it  as  a  member  of  the  congregation  which  the  Son  of  God  has  founded  upon 
earth ;  as  a  member  of  that  happy  congregation  which  is  indebted  to  its  Founder  and 
Lord  for  heavenly  gifts  ;  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  purest  knowledge  of  God,  for- 
giveness of  sins,  the  most  powerful  means  of  improvement  and  culture,  a  pure  virtuous 
mind  and  brotherly  benevolence,  consolation  and  refreshment  under  all  troubles,  and  a 
lively  hope  of  eternal  happiness.  You  desire  to  secure  to  this  infant  in  good  time  the 
possession  of  the  greatest  advantages  which  can  accrue  to  a  reasonable  being  during 
his  sojourn  upon  earth. 

By  this  provision  You  become  its  benefactors,  and  lay  it  under  a  great  obligation. 
At  the  same  time  You  also  enter  with  this  infant  into  a  relation  to  which  important 
duties  are  attached.  Your  benevolence  towards  it  must  not  confine  itself  to  the  few 
moments  of  this  solemn  action  ;  henceforth  You  are,  together  with  its  parents,  (he  men 
nearest  to  it  upon  earth;  You  give  it  to-day  claims  to  Your  perpetual  faithful  care ;  in 
You  it  is  to  find  hereafter  safe  guides  in  the  path  of  life,  tender  counsellors  and  friends, 
touching  patterns  of  Christian  wisdom  and  virtue ;  You  are  hereafter  to  remind  it  of  the 
sacred  obligations  which  are  imposed  upon  it  to-day  for  its  future  life  by  Your  inter- 
vention, and  You  are  to  contribute  to  its  remaining  undeviatingly  faithful  to  them.  May 
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ligious  state  of  the  population  after  the  delivenuice  of  Gemuuij 
from  the  yoke  of  Napoleon,  gradually  leavened  the  Church  of 
^Vu^tembe^g  also ;  and  a  commission  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  a  new  liturgy,  which  shoufa  have  more  of  the 
character  of  the  olden  times.  This  commission  publbhed  the 
result  of  its  labours,  in  the  year  184;0,  under  the  title  "  Eniwntrf 

God  Himself  make  You  fit  for  thif,  tnd  may  He  grant  Ton  to  behold  hereafter, 
ill  this  beloved  infant,  a  happy  creature,  growing  up  under  His  bletainy  and  the 
guidance  of  His  Spirit  into  a  worthy  professor  of  Him  who  hu  purchased  it  with  Hit 
blood,  and  to  whom  it  is  now  to  be  consecrated." 

Then  follows  a  prayer  much  in  the  same  style,  to  which  are  added  the  Loffd't 
Prayer,  and '*  The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  both,  however,  bracketed  ef, 
with  a  note,  that  for  the  sake  of  brevity  they  may  be  omitted.  After  this,  the  qnestioes 
are  put  to  the  sponsors.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  a  rationalistic  paniphraae  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  in  which  the  second  clause  runs  thus : — "  Do  You  believe  In  Jcma 
Chri»t  bis  Son,  who,  having  eome  from  Heaven,  lived,  tanght,  sulTered  and  died 
as  man  upon  earth  ;  by  His  divine  doctrine  and  His  death  upon  the  croia,  liecaine  oar 
Redeemer  and  guide  to  a  happy  immortality ;  after  His  death,  rose  again ;  and,  esahed 
into  heaven  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  rules  over  all,  and  will  hereafter  Judge  the 
liuick  and  the  dead  V  The  second  question  is: — "  Do  You  renounce  all  unbelirfaad 
all  superstition,  all  sinful  dispositions,  inclinations, and  works?"  The  third  qneation:— 
"  Do  You,  on  the  contrary,  consider  yourselves  bound  to  be  eternally  faithfnl  to  the 
holy  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and  to  shape  your  whole  life  after  the  doctrine  if 
Jesus  V*  The  fourth : — *'  Do  You  wish  this  infant  to  be  haptited  upon  thia  eonfei- 
sion  ?"  The  whole  concludes  with  the  usual  form  of  baptism,  and  a  short  benedictiaB; 
the  only  parts  of  the  entire  office,  besides  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Grace  marked  far 
optional  u«e,  which  are  really  orthodox. 

The  following  is  the  Post  Communion  Prayer  of  the  first  of  aii  diUhrent  fiwnu  Ibr 
the  administration  of  the  holy  communion. 

Divine  Redeemer,  through  the  suffering  of  death  perfected  for  glory  I  in  tUi  hour 
consecrated  to  thy  memory  we  again  entirely  acknowledge  how  unspealiably  great 
things  Thou  hast  done  and  suffered  for  us ;  and  our  whole  aonl  ftela  itaelf  drawn 
towards  Thee  in  love  and  gratitude.  But  what  value  could  these  aentimenta  hate  ia 
thy  eyes,  if  they  did  not  cause  our  heart  and  our  life  to  become  like  unto  thine?  if  «t 
were  only  to  think  of  Thee  in  these  short  momenta  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
longing  for  Thee,  but  ungratefully  to  forget  Thee  the  remunder  of  our  time  f  if  «t 
were  only  by  vows  of  faithfulness  at  thy  altar  to  acknowledge  Thee  for  onr  Lord,  aad 
in  our  intercourse  with  men,  our  brethren,  to  deny  Thee  by  sin?  No!  Great  Foie* 
runner !  We  are  prepared  thankfully  to  honour  Thee,  not  only  by  words,  but  in  deed 
and  in  truth,  not  only  by  momentary  feeling?,  but  by  an  entire  holy  life.  Be  the  way 
of  frivolity,  of  folly  and  of  sin  ever  so  broad  and  inviting;  it  suffices  to  malte  ua  avoid 
it,  that  we  miss  Thee  in  that  way ;  that  walking  in  it  we  should  displease  Thee,  hH 
ever  recede  from  the  high  goal  at  which  Thou  art  perfected,  and  for  ever  remain  at  a 
distance  from  the  mansions  of  glory,  in  which  we  might  rejoice  in  our  union  widi 
Thee.  Re  the  way  of  thy  discipleship,  the  way  of  faith,  of  sanctiflcation  and  virtue 
ever  so  narrow,  often  rough  and  found  but  by  few ;  to  us  who  cleave  to  Thee  with 
love  and  gratitude,  it  suffices  to  make  us  follow  it  steadfastly  to  the  end,  that  we  Itnaw 
it  U  the  only  way  which  will  hereafter  bring  us  to  Thee  and  to  thy  bleasednesa. 

To  such  a  love  for  Thee,  which  for  thy  sake  and  through  Thee  can  do  all,  TenlufH 
all,  renounces  all,  suffers  all,  inflame  us  anew.  Thou  most  exalted  and  roost  loveaMel 
May  this  day's  remembrance  of  thy  faithful,  self-sacrificing,  and  bliss -imparting  love, 
with  which  Thou  hast  loved  us  unto  death,  live  in  our  heart,  till  ft  grows  Mid  !■ 
death ;  may  it  be  operative  in  all  our  actions,  the  very  last  of  which  be  peHbrmcd  la 
thy  name :  may  it  render  us  daily  more  worthy  of  a  closer  union  with  Thee  i  may  it 
draw  our  affections  more  and  more  up  from  the  earth  to  that  which  is  eternal  (  may  It 
tcacli  us  to  look  cheerfully  and  with  heavenly  comfort  beyond  death  and  the  gruftf 
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einer  Liturgiefur  die  evangelisehe  Kirche  im  Konigreich  Wurtem^ 
herg^^  (Draft  of  a  Liturgy  for  the  Evangelic  Church  in  the  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg,)  which  was  extensively  circulated,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  people  at  large.  It  was  received  with  very  general  appro- 
bation, and  having  undergone  careful  revision  and  considerable 
enlargement,  in  consequence  of  the  suggestions  made  from  different 
quarters,  it  was  put  forth  by  authority  in  the  year  1843. 

The  other  liturgy,  Agende  for  evangelic  Churches,  which  we  have 
quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article  (No.  3),  does  not  possess  the 
same  authority ;  nor  do  the  two  prefaces  of  the  anonymous 
editors  to  the  first  and  second  editions,  1836  and  1844,  give 
any  information  as  to  its  origin,  further  than  that  it  was  drawn 
up  to  meet  the  want  of  such  a  manual,  more  immediately  in  the 
evangelic  Churches  of  Bavaria.  A  simiUr  work  was,  it  appears, 
published  in  1837,  for  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Bavaria'.  Both 
these  manuals  proceed  upon  the  principle,  which  guided  the 
compilers  of  the  Prussian  liturgy  also,  that  for  sound  ritual 
forms  the  ancient  liturgies  must  be  exploited  ;  and  of  both  exten- 
sive use  has  been  made  in  the  compilation  of  the  new  Liturgy 
for  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg.     As  the  ritual  arrangements 

and  may  it  in  our  last  hour,  when  Thou  shalt  come  and  thy  reward  with  Thee»  cause 
ui  to  depart  in  the  joyful  anticipation  of  thy  heavenly  blessednesj.     Amen." 

After  these  specimens  of  the  tone  and  language  employed  in  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  terms  in  which  the  Collects  for  the  great 
feirtivaU  are  conceived,  of  which  we  select  the  following  two  as  liturgic  curiosities: 

Christmas  :  *'  Thou  who  once  didst  dwell  on  earth,  in  order  to  lift  us  up  to  heaven, 
and  to  be  our  guide  to  the  Father,  most  exalted  Son  of  the  Deity !  Thou  didst  once 
thyself  experience  all  the  infirmities  which  encompass  us,  all  the  sufferings  which 
oppress  us,  all  the  temptations  which  become  dangerous  to  us.  Thou  becamest 
acquainted  with  them — without  sin ;  Thou  overcamest  them  all ;  to  Thee  they  were 
means  of  glorious  perfection.  O  that  they  might  prove  the  same  to  us, — that  none  of 
them  might  divert  us  from  our  aim, — that  we  might  overcome  them  all,  as  Thou  over- 
camest! May  thy  mind  quicken  us,  thy  spirit  fill  us,  the  light  of  thy  example  shine 
unto  us;  may  the  look  of  faith  upon  that  high  aim  which  Thou,  Great  Forerunner! 
bast  attained,  strengthen  us,  to  live  after  Thee,  to  suffer  after  Thee,  to  wrestle  after 
Thee,  until  we  overcome  through  Thee,  and  in  the  mansions  of  higher  perfection  and 
of  purer  bliss  rejoice  in  Thee  and  with  Thee  for  ever!     Amen." 

Pentecost.  "Spirit  of  the  Almighty!  from  whom  eomes  all  power,  all  encourage- 
ment to  goodness,  all  new  moral  life ;  who  by  thy  divine  operation  hast  founded  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth ;  who  art  still  able  to  strengthen  the  weak,  to  comfbrt 
the  sad,  and  to  quicken  the  dead;  let  us  too  feel  thy  divine  all-quickening  power. 
Lift  us  up  above  the  dust  of  the  earth,  disperse  the  illusions  of  sense,  and  cause  the 
darkness  to  disappear  which  clouds  our  horison.  O  let  a  ray  of  that  better  world  to 
which  we  belong  illumine  our  spirit ;  make  it  more  and  more  participant  of  the  divine 
nature ;  fill  it  with  lively  hope,  and  make  this  hour  to  us  all  a  fountain  of  rich  and 
everlasting  blessings.     Amen." 

'  The  title  is  **  Entwurf  einer  jigende  fUr  die  evangelhehe  Kirche  Rheinbaierm** 
(Draft  of  a  liturgy  for  the  evangelic  Church  of  Rhenish  Bavaria).  Its  character  it 
•uflBciently  attested  by  the  ft-equent  citations  from  it  in  the  Liturgy  for  Wiirtemberg{ 
bat  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  book  itselfl 
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of  the  Agmide  for  evangelic  Churches  are,  with  a  few  unimj^rtaot 
differences  in  tlie  order  in  which  the  different  formularies  are 
placed,  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  the  WUrtemberg  Litnrgji 
we  shall  combine  the  two  manuals  together  in  our  account  of  their 
contents,  distinguishing  the  Wurtenwergische  Kirekenhueh^  as  No. 
II.,  and  the  Agende  fur  evangelische  Kirchen^  as  No.  III.,  and 
mentioning  imder  each  head  the  number  of  diseretionaiy  fonm, 
from  which  the  minister  may  make  his  selection.  Both  the 
Liturgies  are  divided  into  two  parts, — the  first  of  which  contains 
forms  of  prayer  for  the  usual  congregational  worship,  the  second 
the  sacmmental  and  occasional  offices.  The  forms  of  prayer  are 
arranged  under  the  following  heads :  — 

I.  Prayers  for  Festivals  : — Advent^  11.11,  III.  2;  Cllriirf- 
maSy  II.  (including  the  two  holy  dsiys  immediately  following)  18, 
III.  3;  Turn  of  the  Year^  New  Year"'s  Eve,  and  New  Year's 
Day*,  II.  11,  III.  4;  Epiphany,  II.  7,  III.  2;  LmU  and Pamtm 
Week,  to  Easter  Eve*,  II.  27,  IH.  8;  Easter,  II.  13,  III.  8; 
Ascension,  II.  11,  III.  2;  Pentecost,  II.  13,  III.  3;  Feati  ofthi 
Holy  Trinity,  II.  10,  III.  2;  Feast  of  the  lieformaiion\  II.  7, 
III.  2 ;  Feast  of  tlie  consecration  of  the  Church  (anniversary),  II. 
3,  III.  2 ;  Birthday  of  the  King  and  Queen%  II.  5,  III.  3 ;  Fmt 
of  thanksgiving  for  harvest  and  vintaqe',  II.  6,  III.  2;  CloB$  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  year,  II.  2,  none  in  III. 

II.  Prayers  for  Sundays  : — before  the  Sermon*,  II.  28,  III. 
6';  after  the  Sermon,  II.  27,  III.  o. 


^  All  tlieae  prayers  huve  exclusive  reference  to  the  dote  of  one  and  the 
nient  of  another  secular  year.  The  Feast  of  the  Circumcision  is  altogether  loM  tight 
uf,  except  in  one  of  the  formularies  in  No.  II.,  which  is  taken  fVom  the  ancimt 
Kirchenbuch,  or  Liturgy. 

^  This  head  comprises  in  No.  II.  special  prayers  to  be  used  before  reading  the  Ut- 
tury  of  our  Lord's  Passion ;  prayers  commemorative  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  to  be  used  on  Maundy  Thursday;  and  prayers  in  reference  to  particider 
parts  of  the  Passion,  entitled  severallv,  "  Jesus  in  Gethsemane ;"  "  Jetua  before  Ui 
judges;"**  The  Thiei  on  the  Cross;"  "Jesu's  Words  on  the  Cross ;"  and  *' The  Seven 
Words."  No.  III.  has  two  general  Passion  prayers,  two  prayers  for  a  Day  oi  PcnaMt 
and  Humiliation  (Ash  Wednesday  ?),  two  for  Maundy  Thursday,  and  two  for  Good 
Friday. 

'  Two  of  the  prayers  under  this  head  in  No.  II.  are  entitled,  "  A  Thank«glTfaig 
Prayer  for  the  gift  of  the  Bible." 

7  One  of  the  prayers  under  this  head  in  No.  II.  is  appointed  to  be  osed  at  the  cere* 
uiony  of  swearing  allegiance. 

*  Of  the  six  prayers  under  this  head  in  No.  II.  two  are  to  be  used  in  yean  of 
abundance,  two  in  case  the  harvest  and  vintage  prove  moderately  good^  and  two  la 
years  in  which  the  crops  have  failed. 

'  In  No.  111.  the  prayers  before  the  sermon  are  headed  "Altar  Prajrers;"  the 
prayers  after  the  sermon  "  Pulpit  Prayers;" — the  same  distinction  between  pniycn 
before  the  sermon,  or  Altar  Prayers,  and  prayers  after  the  sermon,  or  Pulpit  Prmyefi, 
applies  alto  to  the  whole  of  the  prayers  for  festivals,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  one^ 
some  to  the  other  head,  while  some  in  No.  II.  are  left  indifDFrent.  fiesidct  the 
prayers  above  enumerated,  there  are  in  No.  III.,  under  the  separate  title  of  ColleciSs 
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III.  Peayers  ¥or  Holy  Days,  only  in  No.  II.,  as  follows : — 
Days  of  the  Apostles^  without  distinction  of  the  names  of  the 
different  Apostles,  or  of  the  days  consecrated  to  them,  6 ;  John 
the  Baptises  Day^  4 ;  The  Purification  and  the  Annunciation^  one 
for  each. 

IV.  Peayers  to  be  used  in  Public  Catechising: — before 
catechising,  II.  5,  III.  2 ;  after  catechising,  II.  6,  III.  2 ;  to  which 
are  added  in  No.  II.  two  before  and  after  a  School  Sermon ;  and 
two  before  and  after  a  Catechetical  Sermon. 

V.  Prayers  for  Days  of  Penance  : — in  No.  II.,  three  be- 
fore the  Sermon,  and  four  after ;  of  which  latter  number  two  are 
in  the  form  of  Litanies  ;  in  No.  III.,  only  the  two  mentioned  be- 
fore among  the  Lent  and  Passion  Prayers,  and  a  Litany. 

VI.  Prayers  for  Peayee  Meetings  and  Bible  Classes: 
— Of  these.  No.  II.  contains  in  all  sixteen  ;  of  which  six  are  spe- 
cially marked  for  use  on  the  occasion  of  early  services,  and  one 
for  the  close  of  the  week ;  No.  III.  contains  two  prayers  for 
week-day  services.  Under  this  head  are  appended,  moreover,  in 
No.  II.,  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  Churching  of  women,  and  an- 
other to  be  used  at  the  building  of  a  house. 

VII.  Special  Peayers  and  Thanksgivings,  only  in  No. 
II.,  under  the  following  heads : — A.  for  spiritual  blessings ;  for  the 
spread  of  God's  Word,  6 ;  for  union  in  spirit,  1 ;  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Baptismal  grace,  I ;  for  a  profitable  reception  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  I ;  intercession  for  communicants,  1 ;  inter- 
cession for  those  who  having  been  recently  confirmed,  for  the  first 
time  receive  the  Holy  Communion,  1. — o./or  King  and  country; 
for  the  King,  2 ;  for  the  States,  2. — C.  touching  the  produce  o/t/te 
earthy  and  bodily  need ;  generally  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  2  ; 
for  harvest  or  vintage,  2 ;  for  the  preservation  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  in  times  of  danger,  2,  one  a  supplication,  the  other  a 
thanksgiving ;  against  cruelty  to  animals,  I ;  to  be  used  in  water- 
ing-places, 1 ;  and  in  mines,  1. — D.  respecting  all  manner  of  ne- 
cessities ;  at  times  of  general  distress,  2  ;  intercession  for  the  rich, 
I ;  the  poor,  I ;  in  time  of  war,  2 ;  after  peace,  1 ;  under  special 
parochial  calamities,  2;  in  time  of  pestilence,  2;  of  disease 
among  cattle,  1 ;  thanksgivings  for  deliverance,  2. 

The  Sacramental  and  Occasional  Offices  in  the  second  part, 
comprise  forms  of  prayer  and  regular  services  for  the  following 
occasions : — 

I.  Holy  Baptism  ;  IL  4,  one  of  which  is  also  adapted  for  the 
administration  of  baptism  in  private  houses ;  III.  4 ;  for  the  bap- 
ten  short  prayers  to  be  used  on  Sundays,  and  one  prayer  for  each  of  the  days  for 
ivhich  there  are  Altar  and  Pulpit  prayers  appointed  under  the  head  of  Prayers  for 
Festivals. 
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tism  of  a  child  in  danger  of  dying,  II.  1 ,  III.  1 ;  for  the  anbaequeiit 
reception  of  the  child  into  the  public  congregation,  11.  2,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  used  when  there  are  children  both  to  be  reoeivady 
and  to  be  baptized,  III.  I. 

II.  Confirmation;  preparatory  prayer,  II.  2,  none  in  IIL; 
office  of  Confirmation,  II.  2,  III.  1. 

III.  Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion  ;  notice  of 
communion,  II.  1,  none  in  III. ;  prayers  before  and  after  aennons 
preparatory  for  the  Holy  Communion,  II.  4,  III.  1 ;  confbsBioB, 
II.  4,  none  in  IIL* 

IV.  Administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  ;  in  die 
public  congregation,  II.  3,  III.  1  ;  specially  for  the  adminietration 
of  the  Holy  Communion  on  Maundy  Thursday,  only  in  No.  III. 
]  ;  sick  communion,  II.  3,  III.  1 ;  with  two  additional  prayers  to 
be  used  on  the  latter  occasion,  in  No.  II. ;  benedictions  to  be 
pronounced  upon  persons  sick  unto  death,  or  on  the  point  of 
death,  only  in  No.  II.  5  ;  prayers  for  a  dying  person,  only  in  No. 
II.  2 ;  confirmation  and  first  communion  of  a  sick  child,  only  in 
No.  II.  1. 

V.  Matrimony  ;  prayers  before  and  after  marriage-sermons, 
II.  5,  III.  1;  solemnization  of  matrimony,  II.  3,  III.  2;  address 
after  a  marriage-sermon,  only  in  No.  II.  2;  benedictory  service 
for  persons  who  have  been  married  for  a  great  number  of  yeaiSg 
only  in  No.  II.  1. 

V  I.  Burial  of  the  Dead  ;  in  No.  II.,  office  of  burial,  2 ; 
prayers  to  be  said  before  and  after  funei*al  sermons,  1 7 ;  of  whidi 
the  following  are  for  special  occasions :  at  the  interment  ci  a 
child ;  of  a  youth  or  virgin ;  of  a  father  or  mother  leaving  yonnff 
children  unprovided  for ;  in  cases  of  sudden  death ;  at  the  burid 
of  a  Christian  sufferer ;  and  at  the  burial  of  a  very  aged  person ; 
in  No.  III.  benediction  of  the  departed  person  in  the  house,  1 ; 
forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  at  the  grave,  3. 

VII.  6rdination  ;  only  one  formulary  in  No.  II.,  and  two  in 
No.  III. 

VIII.  Institution  ;  consisting  in  a  solemn  and  public  intro- 
duction of  the  Minister  to  his  new  flock,  two  in  No.  1 1.,  none  in 
No.  III. 

IX.  Consecration  of  a  Church  ;  two  forms  in  No.  11., 
none  in  No.  III. 

X.  Consecration  of  a  Churchyard  ;  in  No.  II.  one  lor 
taking  leave  of  the  old,  and  one  for  consecrating  the  new  ceme- 
tery ;  none  in  No.  III. 

Besides  the  above   formularies,  wo  have  in   No.   II.  forms 

^  In  No.  III.  the  Confession  and  Communion  are,  as  in  our  Liturgy,  thrown 
ther  into  one  service. 
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of  special  intercession  for  partioalar  persons  and  occasions,  to  be 
inserted  in  the  general  prayers ;  and  two  forms  of  notice  for  the 
publication  of  bwns  of  marriage.  Both  manuals  contain  also  the 
liord's  Prayer,  and  a  series  of  salutations  to  be  pronounced  by 
the  Minister  at  the  commencement  of  worship,  and  a  number  of 
benedictions  at  its  close.  Many  of  these  are  passages  taken  from 
Holy  Scripture;  viz.  for  salutations,  2  Oor.  xiii.  14;  Phil.  iv.  23; 
2  Cor.  i.  2  ;  2  Pet.  i.  2  ;  2  John  3  ;  Ephes.  i.  3 ;  1  Pet.  i.  3  ; 
12  Cor.  i.  3,  4 ;  1  Pet.  v.  10,  1 L ;  1  Tim.  i.  17 ;  and  specially  on 
Good  Friday,  Bevel,  v.  12 ; — for  benedictions.  Numb.  vi.  24 — 26 ; 
Phil.  iv.  7 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  16 ;  1  Thess.  v.  28 ;  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21  ; 
1  Pet.  V.  14;  2  Thess.  ii.  16,  17 ;  Bom.  xv.  13 ;  1  Pet.  v.  10, 
11;  Ephes.  iii.  20,  21. 

In  addition  to  the  Liturgy,  of  which  the  above  is  an  abstract, 
the  Kirchenbueh  fur  die  evanffelitche  Kirehe  in  Wurte^nberg^  com* 
prises,  in  a  second  volume,  a  variety  of  Scriptural  and  doctrinal 
materials,  viz. — 1.  A  harmonized  history  of  our  Lord^s  passion, 
in  seven  sections; — 2.  Two  annual  cycles  of  Epistles  and 
Gt)spels; — 3.  An  accurate  reprint  of  an  authorized  edition  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  published  in  1747; — 4.  Historical  data 
for  the  annual  festival  of  the  Beformation,  consisting  of  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Luther,  and  of  a  history  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession. 

From  these  outlines  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  liturgical 
works  before  us,  we  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  such 
portions  of  their  contents  as  appeared  to  us,  on  perusal,  particu- 
larly deserving  of  notice. 

The  most  important  of  these,  and  that  which  was  found  to  be 
the  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  is  the  form  of  words  to  be  used 
in  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion '.  As  &r  as  the 
form  of  consecration  was  concerned,  the  course  was  a  tolerably 

'  The  arrangement  of  the  Communion  Service,  aa  a  aervice  entirely  diatinct  from 
the  general  congregational  worship,  is  in  all  three,  the  Prussian  Liturgy,  the  Wttrtem- 
berg  Kirchenbuch,  and  the  Agende  published  at  Munich,  the  aame  aa  regards  the 
eaa«niial  parts,  vis.  the  eihortation,  the  consecraiion  or  recital  of  the  worda  of  institu- 
tion, the  distribution  of  the  elements,  the  post-communion  thankagiving  prayer,  and  the 
blessing.  The  Prussian  Liturgy  inserts  the  Paz  Domini  and  a  short  prayer  after  the 
consecration,  orders  the  singing  of  the  Agnus  Del  and  appropriate  hymns  during  the 
distribution  of  the  elements,  and  closes  the  service  with  an  hymn  sung  after  the 
blessing.  It  presupposes  a  distinct  preparatory  aervice,  containing  the  penitential 
elements  of  the  Communion  Service.  The  Wiirtemberg  Kirchenbuch  provides  a 
diatinct  preparatory  service  of  a  penitential  character,  but  at  the  same  time  allows  that 
service  to  be  omitted,  and  in  the  place  of  it  a  confeaaion  and  absolution  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Communion  Service  itself;  it  adds  a  short  supplication  followed  by  the  Lord's 
prayer  before  the  consecration,  and  interposes  a  hymn  between  the  post-communion 
thanksgiving  prayer  and  the  blessing.  The  Agende  published  at  Munich  has  no 
preparatory  services,  but  makes  the  confession  and  absolution  followed  by  the  Lord's 
prmyer  an  integral  part  of  the  Communion  Service,  and  inaerta  the  Pax  Domini  between 
the  conaecration  and  the  distribution  of  the  elements. 
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plain  cue ;  for  if  some  of  the  old  Protestant  Uiofgies  had  soff- 
gestcd  an  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution  unfiivoimUe 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and  if  others  had  preserfsd 
a  consecration    prayer  which    gave  countenance    to  a  camil 
view  of  that  presence,  the  great  majority  of  them  establiabed  a  detf 
and  sufficient  precedent  for  the  course  adopted  in  the  modeni 
liturgies  under  review,  viz.  to  use  simply  the  words  of  institntion 
as  the  foim  of  consecration,  without  any  supplicatoxy    prefim, 
such  as  that  in  our  own  Communion  Service.     Upon  the  historical 
basis,  therefore,  upon  which  confessedly  these  modem  litnigies 
are  founded,  there  could  be  no  controversy  as  to  the  propnety 
of  this   part  of  the  Communion  Service,  as  it  stands   in  the 
Prussian    Liturgy,  where  it  is  introduced   only   by   the  words 
''  Kneel  down,  and  hear  the  words  of  institution :  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  nieht,  &;c. ;""    or   in  the  Wiirtembenr  Lituigy: 
^'Hear  in  faith  the  words  of  institution  of  the  Hofy  Supper: 
Our    Lord,    &c. ;""    or,    lastly,   in   the    Agende    for    evangelic 
churches,  where  the  words  of  institution  follow,  without  any 
introduction   whatever,    immediately  after  the    Lord^s   Prayer. 
For  so    we  find    them  placed,  immediately   after  the   Lora*8 
Prayer,  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Palatinate  of  1568;  in  the  Branden- 
burg Liturgy  of  1572;  and  in  the  Wiirtemberg  Liturgy  of  1617; 
again,  in  like  manner  without  any  introduction  whatever,  between 
the    Ter  Sanctus  and  the   Lord's   Prayer,   in  the    Liturgy  of 
Archbishop  Herman  of  Cologne,  1543 ;  and  before  both  the  7Vr 
Sanctus  and   the  Lord^s  Prayer,   in   the  Brandenburg  Lituivy 
of  1588  ;  and  the  Wittenberg  Liturgy  of  1565.     But  while  the 
historical  precedents  are  thus  in  favour  of  a  naked  insertion  of 
the  words  of  institution,  without  any  accompanying  declaration 
or  prayer  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  might  be 
cither  asserted  or  denied,  the  historical  precedents  for  the  worb 
of  administration   run   quite   the   other  way ;    implying,  as  by 
i'ar  the  greatest  number  of  the  old  Liturgies  do,  the  real  presence 
in  the  most  direct  manner.     '^  Take  and  eat,  this  is  tne  body 
of  Christ,  which  was  given  for  thee  C — "  Take  and  drink,  this 
IS  the  blood  of  the  New   Testament,  which  was  shed  for  thy 
sin  r^ — such  are  the  words  of  administration  in  the  Brandenburg 
Liturgies  of  1583  and   1572;    in  the  Wittenberg  Lituigy  of 
1565  ;  in  the  Liturgies  of  the  Palatinate  of  1543  and  1563 ;  to 
the  same  effect  is  the   form    in    the    Liturgy  of  ArchbisJiop 
Herman,  1548 :   ^^  Take  and  eat  for  thy  salvation^  the  body  of 
Christ  which  was  given  for  thee  C — "  Take  and  drink  for  ikg 
salvation^  the  blood  of  the   New  Testament  which  was  shed  for 
thy  sin;^ — in  the  Wiirtemberg  Liturgy  of  1617,  "Take  and 
eat,  this   is  the  body  of  Jems  Christy  which  was  given  for 
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thee  C — "  Take  and  drink,  this  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christy 
which  was  shed  for  thy  sinf  and  in  the  Strasburg  Liturgy, 
1598,  "Take,  eat,  this  is  the  body  of  Christy  given  for  your 
sin.  May  it  strengthen  and  preserve  y(yu  unto  eternal  life  ^ — 
"  Drink,  this  is  the  blood  of  Christy  shed  for  your  sin.  May  it 
strengthen  and  preserve  you  unto  eternal  life,''''  Among  all  the  old 
Liturgies  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing ',  two 
only  contain  words  of  administration,  by  which  the  question 
of  the  real  presence  is  left  untouched,  viz.,  that  of  Prussia, 
1741,  which  uses  the  form :  "  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  the 
communion  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  ;*" — "  The  cup  of  blessing 
which  we  bless,  is  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
for  the  remission  of  our  sins  f' — and  the  Hessian  Liturgy  of 
1657,  which,  by  the  side  of  the  direct  form,  "  Take  and  eat,  this 
is  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given  for 
you ;" — "  Take  and  drink,  this  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  shed  for  you  and 
for  many,  for  the  remission  of  your  sins,"" — has  this  also,  for 
discretionary  use :  ^^  The  bread  which  we  break  is  the  commu- 
nion of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  broken  for  your  sin  on  the 
wood  of  the  cross  C — "  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is 
the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  shed  for  your  sin 
on  the  wood  of  the  cross."  Here,  then,  lay  the  difficulty  of 
the  compilers.  A  form  of  words  so  positive  and  direct  as  that 
which  most  of  the  old  liturgies  supplied,  was  sure  to  be  objected 
to  by  very  many,  while  nothing  short  of  it  would  content  the 
staunch  old  Lutherans.  In  the  Agende  for  evangelic  churches 
we  find  that  form  retained :  "  Take  and  eat,  this  is  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ,  given  into  death  for  your  sins  \'' — "  Take  and 
drink,  this  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  shed  for  your  sins  ;"*" — 
but  then  this  Liturgy  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  enjoined 
by  authority,  a  circumstance  which  made  it  a  matter  of  far 
more  delicate  concern  in  the  compilation  of  the  two  others,  to 
avoid  that  which  might  provoke  opposition.  No  doubt  it  was 
from  this  feeling  that  tne  editors  of  the  draft  for  the  new 
Wurtemberg  Liturgy  adopted,  by  the  side  of  that  which  they 
found  in  their  own  older  liturgies,  the  ambiguous  form  by 
which  the  Prussian  Liturgy  has  evaded  rather  than  met  the 
difficulty  ;  in  the  end,  however,  the  old  Lutheran  mind  seems  to 

'  We  are  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  consulting  so  many  of  these  exceedingly 
rare  and  precious  documents  lo  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  Chevalier  Bunsbn, 
whose  name  has  long  been  identified  with  the  liturgical  questions  of  Germany  by  his 
own  interesting  labours  in  that  field;  and  we  beg  here  to  tender  to  his  Excellency  our 
humble  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  free  and  ready  access  which  he  has 
giren  us  to  the  rich  treatures  of  his  library  in  this  department  of  theological  literature. 
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have  provailed,  and  tlie  Liturgy  actually  pnUished  by  aothority 
admits  of  no  other  fonn  of  administration  than  tlus :  **  Take 
and  eat ;  this  is  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  ^ven  into  death  fiir 
your  sins  (Do  this  in  reinembranoe  of  Him);^ — **Take  and 
drink ;  this  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  shed  for  your  sins. 
(Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Ilim).'*^  The  Pruasiaa  Liiuigjr 
does,  it  must  be  confessed,  place  itself  beyond  the  readi  of 
tlie  cavils  of  either  party,  by  framing  the  form  of  adminis- 
tration thus :  '^  Take  and  eat,  says  our  Lord  and  Samour  Jesm 
Christ :  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  yoa ;  do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me  ;'^ — *'*'  Take  this  and  drink  ye  all  of  it,  jajw  mt 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  This  cup  is  the  New  Teetament 
in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you ;  do  this  in  remembranoe 
of  me.^'  But  however  ingenious  this  method  of  turning  the 
edge  of  the  difficulty  may  be,  we  greatly  doubt  whether  the 
conversion  of  that  which  ought  to  be  a  benedictory  exhortation 
into  a  mere  historical  recital,  can  be  considered  a  t^timate,  or 
will  prove,  to  minds  of  deep  thought  and  ardent  devotion,  a 
satisfactory,  mode  of  gathenng  around  the  same  taUe  of  oar 
Lord  in  outward  appearance  of  unity,  men  whose  views  and 
sympathies  on  this  holy  and  mysterious  subject  are  squmited  by 
no  less  a  gulf  than  that  which  separates  firm  beli^  firun  positive 
denial. 

In  looking  at  the  provision  made  by  the  Liturgies  befinre  us,  for 
the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  we  are  pleased 
to  find  that  the  language  of  the  formularies  implies  that  it  will  be 
ministered  in  the  public  congi*egation.  All  the  (Ad  Utiuvies  pro- 
ceed upon  that  supposition ;  yet  for  a  long  time  past  tne  abuse 
of  making  Baptism  a  private  ceremony  has  prevailed  throughout 
the  German  Protestant  Churches ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  a  wish  for  its  restoration  as  a  pubUc  service  has  been  loudly 
and  very  generally  expressed.  As,  however,  no  directions  are 
given  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  Baptismal  Office  is  not,  as  with 
us,  inserted  in  the  ordinary  public  service,  but  remains  a  separate 
and  independent  service,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  desired 
change  will  be  speedily  effected  ;  meanwhile  it  is,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  these  liturgies,  open  to  any  minister  who  is  disposed  to 
do  so,  to  effect  so  salutary  a  change  m  his  own  parish. 

In  the  structure  of  the  Baptismal  Service  the  formularies  belbre 
us  arc  of  very  unequal  merit.  The  solemn  form  of  renunciation 
has  been  altogether  dispensed  with  in  the  different  forms  of 
No.  III.,  and  in  one  of  the  discretionary  formularies  of  No.  I. ; 
in  No.  II.  the  ancient  form,  which  all  the  old  litumes  contain, 
^'  Dost  thou  renounce  the  devil,  and  all  his  works  and  wavs  !^  has 
been  preserved,  but  with  a  direction  that  it  is  not  to  he  iiaedi 
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except  those  who  bring  the  child  to  the  font  expressly  desire  it. 
In  all  other  cases  the  form  prescribed  is  either,  ^^  Dost  thou 
renounce  all  sinful  thoughts,  words,  and  works  \  '"'*  or  ^'  Dost  thou 
renounce  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  all  ungodly  works  and 
ways !  ^^  Fully  alive  to  this  tenderness  to  designate  Satan  by  his 
own  proper  name,  and  to  the  unwillingness  of  a  great  portion  of 
Clerman  Christendom,  to  recognize  the  personal  existence  of  the 
Evil  One,  the  Prussian  Litur^  has  again  made  use  of  an  inge- 
nious method  of  evasion.  ''  Dost  thou  renounce,'*'*  is  the  question 
there,  "  dem  Bosen  undseinen  Werken  und  seinem  Wesen  ?*  which, 
h'ke  the  Greek  rc^  vovrripi^j  may  mean  either  ^'  the  Evil  One  and 
all  his  works  and  ways  ;  '  or  it  may  mean,  ^'  evil  and  all  its  works 
and  ways/'  This  equivocation  is  the  more  inconsistent,  as  one  of 
the  forms  of  exorcism  contained  in  almost  all  the  old  liturgies,  has 
been  retained  at  the  commencement  of  the  office,  which  begins 
thus :  ^'  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Amen  I  [L^  the  spirit  of  the  impure  one  (or,  of 
impurity)  give  place  to  the  Holy  Spirit*  J*^]  The  last  words,  how- 
ever, which  are  placed  between  brackets,  may  at  discretion  be 
omitted. 

There  are  various  other  points,  in  regard  to  which  these 
Liturgies  are  open  to  just  censure.  The  most  important  of  them 
is  the  sparing  use  that  is  made  of  Holy  Scripture  in  public  worship. 
Besides  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  there  is  no  provision  for  the 
public  and  authoritative  reading  of  God^s  Word  in  the  service ; 
an  arrangement  which  present  a  strikingly  unfavourable  con- 
trast to  that  of  our  Liturgy,  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  two  Lessons,  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  recital  of  the  Commandments,  form  part  of  the 
service,  to  say  nothing  of  the  daily  recurring  Psalms  and 
Canticles.  Another  pomt  which  we  have  noticed,  is  the  infre- 
quency  of  the  Lord'^s  prayer,  both  in  the  general  service,  and  in 
the  occasional  offices.  To  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  reverent 
use  of  that  most  perfect  form  of  prayer  in  every  principal  division 
of  our  services,  it  sounds  passing  strange  to  read,  for  instance, 
through  an  ordination  formulary,  or  a  baptismal  office,  without 
meeting  with  the  Lord'^s  prayer  at  all.  Equally  striking  is  the 
frequent  omission  of  those  intercessory  words  ^'  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,'*''  which  so  appropriately  terminate  almost  every 

*  Among  the  forms  of  ciordtm  in  the  old  Baptismal  OflSces,  we  have  noted  in  par- 
ticular the  following :  *' In  the  Name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  command  all  evil 
spirits  to  depart  from  this  child,  and  to  do  him  no  hurt,"  in  the  Liturgy  of  Archbishop 
Herman,  1543 ;  and,  "  I  conjure  thee,  thou  unclean  spirit,  in  the  Name  of  the 
Father  l{l  and  of  the  Son  |{|  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  l{l,  to  come  out  and  to  depart 
fiwn  this  serrant  of  Jesus  Christ,"  |n  \ht  Witteqb^ri^  Uturgy  of  1666. 
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prayer  of  our  Liturgy.  Another  blemish  is  the  soppreaaion  of  the 
second,  and  the  division  of  the  tenth  commandments ;  which  we 
deem  it  the  more  desirable  to  point  out,  as  it  has  been  the  foshioD 
to  charge  this  mutilation  of  the  two  tables  upon  the  Boroan 
Church,  as  if  she  alone  were  guilty  of  it.  On  the  contraiy,  it 
appears  from  the  Liturgies  before  us,  that  in  the  oldest  and 
soundest  of  the  formularies  of  the  Beformation,  the  conunaod- 
ments  read  as  follows : — 

1.  (I  am  the  Lord  thy  God.)  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  bnt  me. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Tain  (for 
the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  His  name  in  vahi). 

3.  Thou  shalt  sanctify  the  Sabbath-day. 

4.  Thou  shalt  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  (that  then  majwt 
prosper,  and  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  earth). 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  nor  his  servant,  nor 
his  maid,  nor  his  cattle,  nor  any  thing  that  is  his. 

Considering  that  this  arrangement  of  the  coromandmente  is 
manifestly  at  variance  with  the  t^xt  of  Scripture,  and  that  it  is 
one  which  has  been  brought  in  question  repeatedly  in  the  Romish 
controversy,  it  was  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  matter  would 
have  been  rectified  in  the  new  Liturgies,  and  we  can  only  attribute 
to  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the  compilers,  the  &ct  that  the 
mutilation  has  been  suffered  to  continue. 

While  these  Liturgies  are  open  to  so  many  just  exceptions  on 
the  ground  of  omissions,  it  is  rather  curious  to  find  in  them 
what  one  would  have  least  expected  to  meet  with  in  that  quarter, 
prayers  for  the  dead.  The  only  way  to  account  for  this  singular 
phenomenon  is,  that  the  principle  '^  De  mofiuis  nil  nisi  ftonvm,^ 
which  among  ourselves  throws,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulrar,  a 
halo  of  sanctification  over  all  but  the  most  openly  and  decidedly 
godless,  and  sometimes  even  over  them,  has  become  yet  more 
fruitful  in  the  rich  soil  of  German  sentiment  and  imagination. 
Religion  is  in  fact  with  our  Grerman  neighbours,  much  more  than 
it  IS  with  us,  and  much  more  than  is  altogether  desirable,  a  matter 
of  mere  feeling,  a  kind  of  condiment  with  which  they  are  wont 
to  season  the  more  unsavoury  passages  of  life  ;  and  the  chamber 
of  death  is  therefore  the  place  in  which  we  may  expect  to  find  it 
^sed  in  richest  profusion,  though  not,  perhaps,  with  a  nicely 
discriminating  judgment,  or  witli  a  due  regard  to  antecedent 
tacts.    Upon  no  other  ground  than  this  does  it  appear  inteffigible. 
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that  a  people  among  whom  soundness  of  religious  belief  has 
almost  wholly  vanished,  and  religious  observances  have  fallen  into 
too  general  desuetude,  whose  formularies  of  worship  are  cold  and 
meagre,  because  a  deeper  and  more  fervent  tone  of  devotion 
would  meet  with  no  sympathy,  and  cause  much  offence,  should 
run  into  excesses  bordering  on  superstition,  if  not  directly  pro- 
moting it,  in  their  funeral  offices.  The  prayers  which  they  con- 
tain are  not,  as  the  prayers  of  our  burial  service,  framed  with  a 
view  to  the  general  prospects  of  the  Church,  comprehending  in 
these,  by  a  charitable  nope,  which  in  some  cases  may  be  unwarrant- 
ably extended,  the  individual  departed  out  of  this  life ;  neither  are 
they,  as  some  divines  of  our  Church  have  thought  they  legitimately 
might  be,  devout  breathings  of  the  soul  accompanying,  if  not 
helping  forward,  the  spirit  which  has  departed  hence  in  the  faith 
of  Christ  and  in  the  peace  of  his  fellowship,  through  ascending 
degrees  of  bliss  and  glory,  leading  up  to  the  beatific  vision  and  the 
perfect  fruition  of  Godhead ; — the  prayers  to  which  we  allude  as 
contained  in  the  German  Liturgies  before  us,  are  of  a  far  different, 
of  a  decidedly  objectionable  character.  They  are  calculated  to 
engender  and  to  support  the  notion,  that  to  tne  religious  service 
performed  over  the  corpse,  an  effectual  power  and  virtue  is 
attached,  by  which  the  fate  of  the  departed  spirit  in  the  unseen 
world  may  be  determined, — or  in  plain  terms,  that  the  prayers  of 
the  survivors,  and  the  minister'*s  benediction  pronouncea  over  the 
corpse  may  save  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 

The  most  objectionable  in  this  respect  is  the  language  of  the 
Agende  for  Evangelic  Churches.  We  have  there  a  special  for- 
mulary entitled,  "Benediction  of  the  departed  in  the  house  ^^ 
in  which,  among  other  petitions,  the  following  occurs  : 

*^  Receive  the  departed  soul  into  thy  handSf  that  no  torment  may 
touch  it ;  preserve  it  from  all  evil ;  bring  it  to  everlasting  rest  in  thy 
bosom,  to  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light." 

And  further  on : 

*'  Here  the  Minister  lifts  up  his  hand  upon  the  departed  (i.  e.  upon 
the  lifeless  corpse)  and  says  : 

**  Blessed  be  thou  of  God  the  Father,  who  has  created  thee  after  hia 
likeness.  Blessed  be  thou  of  God  the  Son,  who  has  purchased  and 
redeemed  thee  with  his  blood.  Blessed  be  thou  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  has  prepared  and  sanctified  thee  for  his  temple.  The 
merciful  and  gracious  God  who  has  blessed  thy  coming  in,  bless  in  like 
manner  thy  going  out,  henceforth  and  for  ever.     Amen." 

Again,  in  the  formulary  appointed  to  be  said  at  the  grave, 
the  Minister  while  throwing  three  times  earth  into  the  grave, 
pronounces  the  following  "consecration:''^ 

"  From  the  dust  thou  wast  taken,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return. 
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The  Lord  Jesus  will  raise  thee  up  in  the  last  day.     /  c&mseeraie  fiir 
unto  thy  rest^  in  the  Name  of  the  Triune  Gkni,  Father^  Son,  and  Holy 

Ghost.     Amen." 

It  does  not  require  much  sagacity  to  anticipate  what  wiU  be 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  unthinking  maaa  by 
the  performance  of  such  offices  as  these,  which  cannot  ail  to  give 
countenance  to  the  notion,  that  a  religious  service  pronooDoed 
over  the  dead  corpse  can  help  forward  the  salvation  of  the  aoal 
in  the  unseen  world,  and  secure  the  joyful  resurrection  of  {he 
body  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  Prussian  Liturgy  for  the  most 
part  steers  clear  of  so  palpably  objectionable  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion. The  only  passage  at  all  chargeable  with  this  tendencyi 
that  we  have  met  with,  occurs  in  one  of  the  formularies  for  dis- 
cretionary use,  contained  in  the  edition  for  Westphalia  and 
Rhenish  Prussia.  We  there  find,  after  the  expressiOD,  at  the 
grave,  of  a  hope  that  the  soul  of  the  departed  has  entered  into 
felicity,  tlio  following  prayer : — 

'*  Grant  that  his  soul  may  now  rejoice  before  thy  tkronep  among  the 
myriads  of  thy  angels  and  saints,  and  that  the  body  may  quietly  leflt 
in  the  grave  until  its  resurrection." 

The  expressions  used  in  the  Wiirtemberg  Liturgy  are  a  good 
deal  stronger : — 

*'  From  the  dust  thou  wast  taken,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thon  retorn. 
Thy  body  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  raise  again  in  his  great  day.  But 
thy  spirit  we  commend  to  the  favour  and  mercy  of  Godf  for  the  sake  ef 

his  Son  our  only  Saviour  and  Intercessor.     Amen." 

And  again : 

"  Almighty  God,  Lord  of  life  and  death !  We  have  committed  the 
lifeless  body  of  one  of  our  brethren  to  its  last  resting-place,  and  see 
commend  his  immortal  soul  into  the  hands  of  thy  mercy" 

Having  freely  expressed  our  opinion  respecting  the  faulty 
arrangement  of  these  liturgies,  and  various  blemishes  which  we 
have  noted  in  the  details,  wc  desire  to  record  our  admiration  of 
some  things  in  thcni  which,  it  appears  to  us,  might  very  profit^ 
ably  be  adopted,  or  at  least  imitated  by  ourselves.  Among  these 
we  reckon  especially,  a  solemn  form  of  induction ;  the  newly- 
appointed  minister  being  presented  by  some  of  his  brother 
ministers,  one  of  whom  is  generally  his  ecclesiastical  superior, 
to  the  congregation  in  which  he  is  to  serve.  A  separate  for- 
mular}'  for  this  purpose  is  contained  in  the  Prussian  Liturgy  for 
Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  likewise  in  the 
Wiirtemberg  Liturg}'.  The  latter  especially  is  in  many  parts 
very  beautiful,  and  we  should  have  been  tempted  to  gire  it  in 
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esBtenso,  but  that  in  consequence  of  the  unsound  and  unclear  views 
of  the  German  Churches  on  the  subject  of  holy  orders,  this 
service  of  induction  of  a  minister  already  ordained,  to  a  new 
charge,  is  not  kept  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  proper  ordination 
service.  The  criticisms  in  which  this  confusion  of  two  essentially 
distinct  services  would  involve  us,  would  necessarily  carry  us  far 
beyond  our  limits  * ;  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  to  lay 
before  our  readers  another  special  service  which  these  Liturgies 
contain,  and  for  which  no  provision  whatever  is  made  in  our 
Church,  a  preparatory  service,  namely,  for  the  Holy  Communion*. 
We  believe  we  speak  the  sentiments  of  not  a  few  of  our  brethren 
in  the  ministry,  when  we  say,  that  this  is  felt  by  them  as  a 
deficiency.  Various  are  the  attempts  which  have  been  made,  by 
class  meetings  at  the  clergyman  s  own  residence,  by  prayer 
meetings  perhaps  at  the  school-room,  and  in  some  few  instances 
by  a  special  service  at  the  church,  superadded  to  the  daily 
prayers  on  the  eve  of  communion  days,  to  make  some  kind  of 
provision  for  assisting  especially  the  poor  and  more  ignorant  of 
the  flock,  in  a  due  preparation  for  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  To  those  who  have  felt  this  want,  and,  it  may  be,  have 
endeavoured  to  supply  it,  as  far  as  is  possible  under  existing 
circumstances,  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  the  fol- 
lowing Preparatory  Service  for  the  Holy  G)mmunion,  taken  from 
the  Wiirtemberg  Liturgy : 

"  Beloved  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"  The  Apostle  Paul  exhorts  all  who  desire  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  after  this  wise  :  Let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat 
of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup ;  and  he  adds  this  warning :  For  he 
that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  is  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord,  and  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  to  himself.  To  the  intent, 
therefore,  that  none  of  us  may  unworthily  and  without  examining  him- 
self come  to  the  Holy  Supper,  and  by  such  heavy  sin  take  hurt  in  his 
soul,  let  us  do  that  which  the  Apostle  has  so  earnestly  enjoined,  and 
let  us  judge  ourselves,  that  we  may  not  be  judged. 

'*  Hear  what  the  Word  of  God  testifies  concerning  the  sinfulness  of  man, 
and  how  it  inculcates  the  necessity  of  repentance.  If  we  say  we  have 
no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  Every  ima- 
gination of  roan's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth  up.  That  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh,  is  flesh.  There  is  no  diflerence  ;  we  are  all  sinners  toge- 
ther, and  come  short  of  the  glory  which  we  ought  to  have  in  God. 
But  the  Lord  is  the  all-seeing  Judge  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart,  and  all  things  are  naked  and  opened  before  his  eyes.  Ungod- 

*  We  hope  at  some  future  time  to  return  to  this  subject,  and  to  review  the  whole 
question  of  ordination  in  the  German  Protestant  Churches  in  a  separate  article. 

*  We  do  not,  of  coarse,  forget  that  the  admirable  exhortations  in  our  Communion 
Office  supply  in  some  degree  the  want  we  aUude  to. 
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liness  is  not  pleasing  to  Him,  and  the  wicked  cannot  stand  befime  Him. 
If  we  continue  in  sin,  and  walk  in  impenitence  and  obdancyp  we  trea- 
sure up  for  ourselves  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  and  revelatioo  of 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God.  For  Up  will  render  unto  every  maa 
according  to  his  works,  and  with  Him  there  is  no  respect  of  persons. 
Repent  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out 
Let  the  wicked  man  forsake  his  ways,  and  the  unrighteoaa  man  his 
thoughts.  Acknowledge  your  misdoings,  be  sorry  for  your  tram- 
gressions,  and  humble  yourselves  before  God«  Take  beed  lest  there 
be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief.  To-day»  if  ye  will  hear 
God's  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts.  Consider  the  things  that  make 
for  your  peace,  and  make  haste,  that  ye  may  save  yonr  souls. 

**  So  earnestly  does  God's  word  put  us  in  mind  how  unworthy  and 
deserving  of  punishment  we  are;  and  so  loudly  does  it  call  us  to 
repentance:  but  it  also  declares  unto  us  the  unsearchable  riches  of  the 
mercy  of  God.  Hear  then  how  the  Holy  Scripture  comforts  those  that 
are  penitent,  and  promises  them  panlon,  peace,  and  salvation.  As  I 
live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinners 
but  that  he  should  be  converted  and  live.  As  a  father  pitieth  his 
children,  so  does  the  Lord  have  compassion  on  them  that  fear  Hinu 
There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  every  sinner  that  repenteth.  So  God  loved 
the  world,  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  to  the  end  that  all  that 
believe  in  Him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  Be  ye 
reconciled  unto  God ;  for  He  has  made  Him  sin  for  us  who  knew  no 
sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him. 

"  Having  therefore  heard  such  comfort  and  such  promises  from  the  word 
of  truth  and  of  life,  lift  up  together  with  me  your  hearts  unto  God  in 
prayer  and  say :  Gracious  and  merciful  God,  Thou  callest  us  day  by 
day  into  the  way  of  peace,  and  causest  repentance  and  forgiveness  of 
sins  to  be  preached  in  the  name  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ.  But  we 
have  not  hearkened  as  we  ought  to  have  done  to  the  call  of  Thy  mercy ; 
we  have  esteemed  fur  too  lightly  the  riches  of  Thy  goodness  and  long- 
suffering  which  has  burnc  with  us  so  long  a  time.  Forgive  us,  O  Loid, 
forgive  us  the  sloth  of  our  flesh,  and  the  hardness  of  our  hearta.  Cast 
us  not  away  from  Thy  presence,  and  take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from 
us.  Do  Thou  work  in  our  souls  sincere  and  deep  repentance  for  our 
sins,  an  earnest  desire  for  Thy  righteousness,  and  sure  confidence  in  Thy 
fatherly  mercy  through  Tiiy  dear  Son.  Let  none  of  us  neglect  the 
time  when  Thou  visitest  in  mercy ;  and  forasmuch  as  we  are  now  invited 
to  the  table  of  our  Saviour,  grant  that  we  may  approach  it  with  repent- 
ance and  true  faith,  to  the  end  that  this  feast  of  grace  may  be  to  us  a 
continual  blessing.  Let  Thy  Spirit  sanctify  us,  and  let  Thy  peace  which 
pabseth  all  understanding,  keep  our  hearts  and  minds  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  eternal  life. 

*'  So  minded,  let  us  humble  ourselves  before  our  holy  Lord  God* 
acknowledge  and  confess  our  sins,  sue  for  his  mercy  in  Chriat  Jesus, 
and  say : — 

'*  I  poor  sinner  confess  before  God  my  Heavenly  Father,  that  I  bave 
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sinned,  alas !  grievously  and  in  many  ways,  not  only  by  outward  trans- 
gression of  his  commandments,  but  and  much  more  by  inward  corrup- 
tion and  contamination  of  the  spirit;  by  unbelief,  faint^heartedness,  and 
impatience ;  by  sloth  and  manifold  neglect  of  what  is  good ;  by  pride 
and  high-mindedness,  by  envy  and  malice,  by  wrath  and  bitterness,  by 
vanity  and  love  of  the  world,  by  fleshly  lusts  and  desires,  by  covet- 
ousness  and  an  earthly  mind,  and  by  innumerable  evil  imaginations 
of  my  heart.  For  these  my  sins,  which  I  cannot  discern  in  myself  as 
perfectly  as  my  Lord  and  God  discerns  them  in  me,  I  repent  me,  and 
am  truly  sorry ;  and  with  contrite  heart  I  cry  for  mercy  and  pardon 
through  his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

**  If  ye  be  sincerely  thus  minded,  affirm  the  same  with  one  accord  and 
with  loud  voice,  saying :  /  am, 

"  Whosoever  acknowledgeth  his  transgression  and  departeth  from  it, 
shall  receive  mercy.  To  you,  therefore,  who  confess  and  are  heartily 
sorry  for  your  sins,  and  believe  verily  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  earnestly 
purpose  to  amend  your  lives,  I,  as  an  ordained  minister  of  God's  word, 
declare  the  forgiveness  of  all  your  sins,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 

'*  Rejoice  in  the  mercy  which  ye  have  received,  and  sin  no  more. 
Sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  your  hearts,  and  bring  forth  sincere  fruits  of 
repentance.  May  He,  the  God  of  mercy,  who  thus  again  grants  you 
assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  your  sins,  and  in  the  Holy  Supper  gives 
you  a  pledge  thereof,  enable  you  by  his  grace  to  walk  before  Him  as  his 
obedient  children,  and  may  He  work  in  you  of  his  good  pleasure,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  honour  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen." 

There  are  yarious  other  points  in  which  the  provisions  made  by 
the  compilers  of  the  new  Liturgies  for  the  Evangelic  Churches  of 
Germany  are  worthy  of  all  commendation  and  imitation;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  public  examination  of  the  candidates  for  Con- 
firmation,  incorporated  in  the  Confirmation  Service';  a  special 
service  for  the  confirmation  and  first  communion  of  a  young  per- 
son in  dangerous  sickness ;  a  form  of  retention  of  sins  addressed 
to  impenitent  sinners  immediately  after  the  absolution  given  to 
the  penitent ' ;  divers  prayers  for  special  occasions,  and  the  like. 

'  With  the  immense  congregations  of  catechumens  at  our  Confirmations,  gathered 
together  from  a  considerable  number  of  parishes,  such  an  arrangement  would  of 
course  be  impracticable.  But  if  the  numbers  of  our  Episcopate  were  brought  into 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  charge,  by  the  appointment  of  suffragans  in  each  of 
the  present  dioceses,  it  might  then  become  practicable  to  administer  Confirmation 
annually  in  every  diocese,  and  to  avoid  the  crowding  together  of  candidates  from  so 
many  different  places.  And  if  this  were  done,  if  Confirmation  were  ministered  in 
each  parish  church,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congregation,  to  the 
young  members  of  the  flock,  the  ordinance  would  then  appear  in  its  due  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  all ;  and  its  interest  and  impressiveness  would  be  much  increased  by  a 
solemn  profession  of  their  faith  made  by  the  catechumens  in  the  face  of  the  Church, 
before  receiving  that  holy  rite. 

'  The  Prussian  Liturgy  for  the  province  of  Silesia  hns  the  following  form :  "  But  to 
the  secure,  the  impenitent,  the  wilful  despisers,  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  declare,  that 
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But  we  must  forbear,  and  endeavour  to  bring  our  utide  to  t 
close. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  subject  as  it  lies  before  us,  both  in  tb 
works  which  liave  been  published,  and  in  the  litni^gical  atten^ 
which  have  been  made  of  late  vears  in  Oermany,  we  cannot  mmn 
at  any  other  conclusion  than  this,  that  the  time  for  the  establab- 
nient  of  a  truly  Scriptural  and  Catholic  liturgy,  agreeable  alike  to 
the  usages  of  the  Pnmitive  Church,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  Qerwm 
])eople,  is  yet  far  distant.  The  reasons  on  which  this  opinion  k 
founded,  arc  in  a  great  measure  contained  in  the  evidence  of  the 
present  state  of  the  question  which  we  have  adduced,  and  in  the 
observations  with  which  we  have  accompanied  it ;  and  instead  of 
recapitulating  them  in  this  place,  we  shall  prefer  laying  befiwe  our 
readers  in  conclusion  the  opinion  publicly  delivered  to  the  same 
effect  by  a  learned  divine  in  Gtsrmany,  a  short  time  affo,  which  we 
have  quoted  under  No.  4,  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  me  lituigieil 
theses,  namely,  propounded  by  Professor  Schmieder  at  the 
Pastoral  Conference  at  Gnadau  on  the  17th  of  April,  1844*. 

"  1.  Liturgy  is  the  settled  order  of  worshipt  that  is,  of  the  common 
adoration  of  God  ;  it  presupposes,  therefore,  fellowship  in  the  love  and 
knowledge  of  God,  in  faith  and  humility  before  Ood  as  our  Lord ;  aad, 
by  consequence,  mutual  agreement,  a  godly  love  of  the  brethren. 

*'  2.  Whenever  a  decided  division  of  opinion  in  things  peitahiiii|t  iD 
God,  or  a  too  great  difference  in  the  intensity  of  love  and  devotion  to 
God,  or  a  practical  separation,  subversive  of  brotherly  lovet  takes 
place  in  a  religious  community,  worship  is  impeded,  and  the  littugyp 
which  is  the  settled  order  of  worship,  loses  its  heafft-uniting  power* 
its  meaning  and  significance ;  it  becomes  a  grievous  shackle  to  thots 
who  have  become  estranged  from  the  spirit  of  the  liturgy,  and  &om 
worship  itself,  and  as  the  united  act  of  the  congregation^  it  beeones  a 
mere  lip-service  before  God,  the  Searcher  of  hearts. 

**  3.  Whenever  such  divisions  in  the  faith,  such  differences  of  de- 
votional zeal,  such  separations  of  the  congregational  life,  become  es- 
tablished, the  fellowship  of  worship  is  dissolved,  and  different  modes 
of  worship  with  different  liturgies  arise  in  opposition  to  each  otheTp  by 
doctrinal  dissension,  by  separation  and  schism. 

"  4.  The  Christian  Church,  or  the  congregation  of  those  who  wonhip 
God  in  Christ,  and  through  Christ,  has  often  experienced  this ;  tkn^ 
for  instance,  a  practical  separation  of  life  brought  about  the  sehiiBi 

unless  they  repent,  their  sins  are  retained  against  the  day  of  Jadgmenti  tmA 
this  I  hereby  publicly  pronounce  unto  them,  by  virtue  of  my  oflBce,  lor  a  teitiMO«y 
against  tiiein.  And  may  the  God  of  love  grant  unto  them  the  grace  of  aiMiidi 
Amen."  The  use  of  it  is,  however,  not  obligatory,  but  permissory,  ia  thoat 
in  which  it  has  formerly  been  customary. 

'  The  attention  of  our  readers  has  already  been  drawn  to  theie  thcMt.      (I 
English  Review,  No.  III.  p.  233  ;  No.  IV.  p.  503.)     They  have  tinoe  created  so  » 
di^icussion,  and  they  arc  so  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  arttdt,  tbat 
wc  doubt  not  it  will  be  gratifying  to  our  readers  to  peruse  them  at  fuU  length. 
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between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches;  doctrinal  dittension,  the 
schism  between  the  Evangelic  and  the  Roman  Churches ;  difference  in 
the  intensity  of  devotion,  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Church  of  the 
united  brethren  [Moravians].  All  these  schisms  have,  at  the  same  time, 
produced  differences  of  worship,  and  essentially  different  liturgies, 
which,  again,  have  confirmed  and  strengthened  the  schisms  themselves. 

'*5.  The  Evangelic  Church  of  Germany,  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed, 
had,  by  the  general  spread  of  infidelity,  by  the  waxing  cold  of  the  love 
of  Christ,  and  by  the  consequent  extinction  of  Christian  love  of  the 
brethren,  fallen  into  a  general  indifference  to  its  worship,  which  was 
termed  *  external  adoration  of  God ;'  this  caused  the  old  Church  liturgy, 
which,  with  all  its  faults,  was  full  of  solid  matter,  to  be  felt  as  a 
grievance  ;  the  Church  was  inundated  with  empty  and  unmeaning  hymns 
and  forms  of  prayer,  and  the  old  established  order  was  wilfully  set  aside. 

*'  6.  The  newly- a  wakened  faith,  the  newly-kindled  fervour  of  devo- 
tion, and  Christian  love  of  the  brethren,  require  a  worship  in  which 
they  shall  be  reflected,  and  realize  the  spirit  of  Christian  Communion ; 
hence  the  demand  for  liturgic  restoration. 

*'  7.  The  attempt,  however,  to  effect  this  restoration  meets  with  an 
immediate  and  not  sufficiently  considered  obstruction  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  revival  which  has  taken  place  : 

**  a.  In  regard  to  a  common  foundation  of  faith.  The  impulse  towards 
Christ  given  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  felt  in  common,  it  is  true,  by  all 
whom  that  revival  has  reached  ;  but  in  doctrine  and  belief  they  differ 
as  yet  widely,  and  if  they  were  all  to  make  an  open  profession  of  their 
heart's  belief,  it  would — with  the  exception  of  a  few  fundamental 
articles,  conceived  in  general  terms, — sound,  not  like  an  harmonious 
concert,  but  like  the  simultaneous  tuning  of  the  instruments.  From 
auch  a  state  of  things  no  liturgy  can  take  its  rise. 

'*  b.  In  regard  to  the  fervour  of  devotion.  Some  difference  of  degree 
among  the  different  worshippers  there  always  will  be ;  but  at  present 
the  awakened  individuals  amount  to  no  more  than  a  Biaairopd  in  the 
Evangelic  Church  ;  they  neither  can  nor  will  separate  themselves,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  neither  can  nor  will  force  upon  the  yet  slumber- 
ing congregations  the  expression  of  their  own  faith  and  devotion. 

'*c.  In  regard  to  Christian  love  of  the  brethren.  A  large  propor-* 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  Church  at  this  time  hardly  know  this 
intimate  bond  of  love  at  all,  and  those  who  know  it,  those  who  have 
been  awakened,  are  in  a  great  measure  divided  among  themselves  by 
dissensions  in  the  faith.  This  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  worship,  and  the  production  of  a  new  Liturgy.  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  isolated  attempts,  with  preparatory  labours,  with  the 
collection  and  production  of  Liturgic  materials. 

*'  8.  To  the  carnal  Israel  of  the  Old  Testament  the  covenant  with 
God  was  given  in  the  form  of  the  law,  and  its  worship  in  the  shape  of 
a  complete  Liturgy ;  the  spiritual  Israel  of  the  New  Testament  received, 
in  the  place  of  the  law,  the  Gospel  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  both,  the 
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matter  and  the  form  of  its  worship,  was  to  he  the  living  fruit  of  its  eom- 
mon  adoration  of  God  in  Spirit  and  in  truth  :  the  gradual  settlement  of 
the  order  of  worship  produced  the  Liturgy. 

*'  9.  The  relation,  therefore,  in  which  worship  and  Litnigy  ought  to 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  Christian  Church,  is  this,  not  that  the  Litoigj 
produces  the  worship,  hut  that  the  worship,  flowing  with  life  and  freedom 
from  the  Spirit,  gradually  hecomes  consolidated  in  the  form  of  a  Litnigy, 
yet  without  becoming  hard  and  petrified.  In  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches  the  Liturgy  has  become  a  petrifaction ;  in  the  Evangelie 
Churches,  while  certain  solid  elements  are  retained,  it  has  again  beeone 
liquid  and  pliant. 

*'  10.  The  object  of  worship  being,  not  that  the  congregation  should 
be  taught,  but  that  it  should  act,  that  is,  by  worshipping  God  in  Christ, 
common  action  must  be  the  predominant  character  of  the  Litnrgy; 
long  sermons,  doctrinal,  corrective,  or  controversial,  find  no  place  n 
worship  or  in  the  Liturgy ;  they  distract  and  destroy  worship,  and  if 
required,  must  be  placed  somewhere  else.  The  ancient  Church  cor- 
rectly distinguished  between  Homilia  and  Tradatus*  The  latter  is 
misplaced  in  worship,  which  is  to  be  essentially  and  exdnrively  the  act 
of  the  congregation.  It  may  be  exceedingly  necessary  and  salutaiy, 
and  requires  to  be  sanctified  by  the  worship  of  God ;  but  like  catechetieil 
instruction,  it  does  not  constitute  a  pure  element  of  worship,  because  it 
directs  the  attention  to  a  variety  of  details  and  thereby  distracts  it. 

"11.  Worship  being  the  act  of  the  congregation,  the  Liturgy,  even  in 
its  permanent  parts,  must  not  present  to  the  minds  of  the  congregation, 
or  put  into  its  mouth,  any  doctrinal  matter  with  a  view  to  inculcate  it 
or  to  force  it  upon  the  congregation ;  every  thing  must  he  spoken  from  the 
heart  of  the  people.     The  Athanasian  Creed  is  un -liturgical. 

*'  12.  In  using  formularies  and  sermons  in  public  worship  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  and  for  controversial  purposes,  the  Reformen 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  their  age,  and  not  upon  liturgic 
principles ;  but  in  putting  into  the  mouths  of  the  people  sound  Chris- 
tian hymns,  they  acted  in  a  truly  liturgic  spirit. 

"  IS.  Congregational  singing  must  be  short,  simple,  and  intelli- 
gible ;  there  must  be  no  lengthy,  doctrinal,  or  sentimental  hymns ;  not 
more  at  a  time  than  six  short  or  three  long  verses ;  and  the  number  of 
hymns  so  limited,  that  the  congregation  may  know  them  all  by  heart. 
The  human  voice  should  predominate  ;  the  use  of  the  organ  is  to  be 
kept  under. 

*'  14.  The  tunes,  too,  must  be  simple  and  easy  ;  their  number  is  at 
present  too  great,  and  critical  severity  must  remove  those  which  have 
no  church  character.  Artistic  chanting  is  to  be  admitted  into  wor- 
ship only  to  a  very  moderate  extent.  The  choir  must  be  renovated  by 
the  introduction  of  adult  and  pious  members  of  the  congregation,  who  are 
good  singers.  At  the  same  time  a  model  school  for  organists  and  vocal 
Church  music,  like  those  which  existed  at  Metz  and  Orleans  in  the  di^ 
of  St.  Lewis,  is  a  desideratum. 

*•  15.  The  restoration  of  the  altar  service  in  the  new  Prussian  Litmgji 
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in  which  the  act  of  adoration  is  mainly  concentrated,  is  matter  of  grateful 
acknowledgment ;  but  there  is  au  absurdity  in  the  position  of  the  offi- 
ciating minister,  who,  while  praying  to  the  Lord  with  the  congregation 
and  on  its  behalf,  turns  towards  the  congregation,  book  in  hand,  as  if 
he  was  reading  to  the  people. 

**  16.  The  capability  of  producing  good  liturgic  forms  is  almost 
entirely  lost  among  us ;  the  Ibrms  that  are  produced,  unless  they  arc 
old  liturgic  forms  in  a  new  dress,  and  even  when  they  are  so,  are 
scarcely  ever  appropriate. 

'*  17.  In  order  to  restore  a  liturgic  taste  for  vocal  Church  music,  not 
only  the  powerful  hymns  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  down  to  Paul 
Oerhardt,  but  the  old  Church  hymns  and  sequences  also  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches  ought  to  be  taken  for  patterns.  In  like  manner,  the 
old  Latin  and  Greek  Liturgies  ought  to  be  studied  with  a  view  to  form 
a  correct  liturgic  taste  as  to  prayers  and  sentences  ;  besides  which  that 
study  would  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  prayers  full  of  unction.  '  All 
things  are  your*s,  and  ye  are  Christ's.' " 
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18.  All  worship  is  an  act  on  man's  part  towards  God ;  but  richness 
and  delightsomeness  is  imparted  to  it  only  by  faith  in  a  reciprocal 
acting  on  God's  part,  and  by  the  enjoyment  which  God  himself 
vouchsafes  to  us  in  our  worship.  This  enjoyment  is  no  where  higher 
than  in  Christian  worship ;  and  the  crown  of  Christian  worship  itself 
is  the  fruition  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"19.  Christian  worship  is  the  adoration  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
pervaded  by  the  fruition  of  God  and  of  his  spiritual  gifts  of  grace.  To 
express  this,  it  has  recently  been  said  that  Sacrifidum  and  Sacramentum 
are  the  spiritual  elements  of  worship ;  taking  these  words  in  their  most 
general  sense,  not  in  that  to  which  the  Church  has  limited  them,  this 
may  be  admitted,  but  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say :  Adoraiio  and 
Communio. 

"  20.  The  new  [Prussian]  Liturgy  corresponds  in  its  altar  service 
with  this  idea,  forasmuch  as  1.  it  makes  the  entire  worship  to  consist 
in  adoration  ;  2.  it  subdivides  this  adoration,  into  confession  of  sins, 
confession  of  the  faith,  doxology,  prayer  and  thanksgiving  (at  the  close 
of  the  Holy  Communion)  ;  3.  it  interweaves  the  adoration  with  fruition 
of  the  incarnation  of  Christ  (Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest,  &c.),  of 
the  Word  of  God  (Epistle  and  Gospel),  of  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (sermon),  and  lastly,  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

**  21.  What  is  wanting  to  this  Liturgy,  is  freshness,  power,  richness, 
pliancy ;  the  fault  lies  in  this,  that  it  originated  in  the  mere  compilation 
of  old  liturgic  elements,  and  is  not  the  production  of  the  spirit  of  the 
congregation  ;  a  thing  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  Church. 

'*  22.  But  it  is  far  better  than  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Liturgies, 
whose  place  it  has  taken  ;  because  in  both  adoration  is  pushed  into  the 
background,  and  instruction  spread  out  above  measure.  The  Lutheran 
practice  of  chanting  collects,  is  an  isolated  petrified  fragment  of 
ritual  music,  which  obstructs  rather  than  assists  the  proper  intent  of 
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singing,  the  understanding  and  appropriation  of  the  woids.  Hie 
Commanion  service,  in  which  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  words  of 
institution  are  put  in  bare  and  rigid  juxta-position,  is  likewise  as  dead 
as  possible ;  for  they  are  placed  by  the  side  of  each  other*  bat  not  in 
relation  to  each  other,  without  one  word  added  to  assist  the  congregation 
in  appropriating  these  most  holy  elements  of  worship. 

'*  23.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  Prussian  Litnrgj  is  cnpable  of 
ample  and  living  development ;  and,  considering  what  ia  at  tlds  tine 
possible,  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  cathedral  of  Beriili 
since  Advent  last ;  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  mosMd 
enjoyment  to  preponderate. 

"  24.  The  culminating  point  of  the  Christian  senrice  is  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord,  the  perfect  Communio;  participation  of  it  propoiy 
includes  in  it  the  crown  of  worship,  Adoratio;  the  history  of  the  Liturgy 
proves  this.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  for  want  of  eommiinieants 
the  Holy  Communion,  which  down  to  the  Reformation  rnvariably  formed 
part  of  every  principal  service  in  all  Christian  Churches,  ehonld  be 
so  frequently  wanting ;  and  it  is  yet  more  to  be  lamented*  that  the 
Communion  is  still  too  generally  considered  as  a  mere  appendage  of 
divine  service,  which  may  without  impropriety  be  omitted. 

"  25.  It  admits  of  a  question,  whether  in  towns  at  least*  whefe  the 
ministers  might  obtain  assistants  in  holy  orders  for  baptisms*  and 
other  like  o£Scial  acts,  the  doctrinal  sermon  ought  not  to  be  tranifened 
to  the  evening  service,  so  as  to  give  in  the  morning  service  only  a 
short  homily,  to  enliven  the  altar- service,  and  to  make  the  Holy  Com* 
munion  the  principal  aim  of  the  service. 

"  26.  The  prevailing  infrequency  of  participation  in  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, is  assuredly  contrary  to  the  Lord's  institution*  no  less  than  to 
the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church.  A  return  to  more  frequent  com- 
munion on  the  part  of  all,  and  to  weekly  communion  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  would  be  most  salutary.  The  penitential  service  does  itot 
necessarily  form  part  of  the  Holy  Communion  ;  attendance  on  it  might 
be  made  compulsory  once  at  the  least  in  every  year,  between  the  £st 
Sunday  in  Lent  and  Pentecost ;  leaving  those  who  wish  for  it*  to  attend 
as  often  as  they  please*  But  this  proposal  is  suited  for  another  time 
than  the  present." 

Without  wishing  to  be  held  responsible  for  ererj  one  of  the 
opinions  recorded  by  Professor  Schmicder  in  these  theses,  we 
cannot  but  express  our  heartfelt  gratification  at  seeing  so  mudi 
sound  churchmanship  put  forth  among  our  Grermui  neighbonfs. 
However  slow  the  progress  of  these  principles  may  be,  and  We 
fear  must  be,  for  some  time  to  come  in  Germany,  the  very  fact  of 
their  being  put  on  record,  and  made  the  subject  of  general  dis- 
cussion, is  a  great  gain,  especially  amoncr  so  speculative  s  people 
as  the  Germans.  i         ^  &        r-  ir^r- 

For  our  own  part  we  have  risen  from  this  review  of  the  prosont 
state  of  the  liturgical  question  in  Germany,  with  two  truths 
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strongly  impressed  on  our  mind,  the  conviction  of  which  we  trust 
our  readers  will  share  with  us.  The  first  of  them  is,  that  our 
Church  is  coming  far  short  of  her  duty  towards  our  brethren  of 
the  Evangelic  Communion  in  Germany,  by  not  giving  them  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  our  Church  system  fully  and  practically  at 
work  before  their  eyes.  It  is  painful  to  observe  by  what  ridi- 
culous and  at  the  same  time  deeply-rooted  prejudices  thev  are 
prevented  from  forming  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
constitution  and  actusi  character  of  our  Church.  The  general 
impression  which  they  have  of  her  is,  that  in  relation  to  this 
country  she  is  a  wealthy,  purse-proud,  aristocratic  establishment, 
which  cumbereth  the  ground ;  and  in  relation  to  themselves,  they 
believe  it  to  be  our  sole  aim  and  object  to  force  upon  them  our 
succession  and  our  Liturgy.  They  little  suspect  that  the  essential 
elements  of  our  Church  life  are  precisely  that  wherein  they  are 
80  lamentably  deficient;  and  it  would  therefore  be  rendering 
them  a  great  service,  if  (which  we  might  easily  do  by  means  of 
our  own  settlements  in  different  parts  of  their  country)  we  could 
exhibit  to  them  our  Church  in  a  position  in  which  they  would 
have  no  cause  to  be  jealous  of  her,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
tinder  circumstances  favourable  to  their  more  familiar  intercourse 
with  us. 

The  other  truth  which  has  forced  itself  irresistibly  upon  our 
mind,  is  that  we  of  this  English  Church  have  indeed  abundant 
treason  to  be  thankful  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  for  the 
blessing  of  a  settled  Liturgy,  Catholic  in  its  character,  and  on  the 
whole  so  well  suited  to  the  feelings  and  habits,  and  to  the 
theological  opinions  of  this  great  nation.  For  what,  after  all,  are 
the  few  points  of  disagreement  in  ritual  matters  which  agitate 
our  Church  at  present,  in  comparison  with  the  endless  incon- 
gruity of  opinion  and  of  feeling  which  prevails  in  Germany,  and 
renders  the  prospect  of  a  common  national  worship,  if  not  hope- 
less, at  least  immeasurably  far  distant !  Let  those  who  are  dis- 
contented with  our  established  and  time-honoured  order  of 
worship,  those  who  endeavour  to  raise  the  cry  of  liturgical  re- 
form amongst  us,  cast  their  eye  abroad,  and  they  will  learn  more 
highly  to  appreciate  the  unspeakable  blessings  which  we  enjoy, 
and  of  which  they  are  wont  to  think  and  to  speak  so  lightly.  If 
once  we  were  to  cast  ourselves  loose  from  the  safe  anchorage  on 
which  we  have  been  moored,  with  only  a  short  intermission,  for 
three  centuries,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whither  we  should  be 
carried  by  the  squalls,  the  cross-currents  and  counter-tides  of  this 
unstable  age.  Nay,  rather  let  us  hold  fast  that  which  we  have  so 
long  and  so  certainly  proved  to  be  good. 
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Art,  III.— 1.  Maynooth,  the  Croum^  and  the  CwmOrjf^  w  a  Pr%- 
iesf,  on  behalf  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  NaiUm^  agtdnd  ik$ 
netCy  augmented^  permanent^  and  uncontrolled  endowment  of  di 
Soman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  Sf^e.  London :  F.  and  J. 
Rivington.     1845. 

2.  A  Remew  of  the  Maynooth  Endovment  BiU^  Aowimg  tie  fatal 
tetidencieSy  with  a  Prtwoeal  for  the  Conciliatian  of  Comfmdiwg 
Parties  in  Ireland.  By  the  Author  of  Maynooth^  ike  Crewn^ 
and  the  Country.     London :  F.  and  J.  Rivington.     1845. 

The  statute  by  which  the  Romish  College  of  Maynooth  is  endowed 
in  perpetuum  with  British  funds,  and  itsiiuildings  consigned  to  the 
paternal  care  of  the  English  government,  has  now  virtniuly  become 
a  law  of  this  realm.     The  time,  therefore,  for  opposition  is  pest. 
The  deed  is  done,  and  its  record  graven  upon  the  taUes  of  Ew- 
land's  history.   Strant^e  have  been  the  inconsiBtenciesof  prindpb, 
most  awful  the  backslidings,  exhibited  in  this  memorable  struggle. 
Liberals,  who  have  been  patronising  and  petting  Popery,  ss 
one  of  the  schisms  from  the  Church,  find  out  aU  of  a  sadden 
that  they  cannot  follow  out  their  principles ;  that  latitndinari- 
anism  has  its  ne  plus  ultra ;  that  a  stand  must  be  made  some- 
where for  ABSTRACT  TRUTH ;  that  some  standard  must  be  re- 
cognized besides  the  conscientious  conviction  of  the  individual. 
Tlio  multifarious  sectaries,  who  claim  for  each  congregation,  or 
each  individual,  the  right  of  framing  his  own  &ith,  and  protest 
against  the  presumption  of  asserting  that  the  ChurcKs  creeds  are 
TRUK,  and  therefore  authoritatively  demand  assent,  have  felt  them- 
selves transported  into  a  common  paroxysm  of  dogmatism.    And 
stranger,  more  melancholy  to  relate,  amongst  the  warm  supporten 
ot  this  permanent  establishment  of  schism  by  the  state,  there 
nave  not  been  wanting  those  who  should  have  better  understood 
their  allegiance  to  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church. 
in  this  hour  of  darkness,  we  speak  it  in  sorrow  so  overwhelmuig 
tliat  anger  is  swallowed  up,  the  Church  of  Christ  has  been  deserted 
by  some  with  whom  she  had  taken  sweet  counsel,  whom  she 
regarded  as  her  familiar  friends,  whom  she  looked  to  with  aa- 
sumice  as  faithful  among  the  faithless. 

Ihere  is  no  fact  in  all  history  more  lucidly  apparent,  more  undeni- 
able, more  demonstrable  than  this,— that  the  Irish  bmnch  of  the 
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United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  is  the  branch  of  Christ's 
Catholic  Church,  planted  there  in  apostolic  times,  and  watered  by 
St.  Patrick  and  St.  Columba.  It  is  indisputable  that  Bomanism 
in  Ireland  is  a  modern  schism  intruded  upon  that  Church  in  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  utterly  unknown  until 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  then  came  to  be  recog- 
nized entirely  by  English  influence.  It  is  familiar  to  every  alpha- 
betarian  in  Irish  ecclesiastical  records,  that  the  Beformation  was 
established  in  1560  by  seventeen  out  of  nineteen  bishops  (the  two 
dissentients,  Walsh  of  Meath,  and  Leverous  of  Kildare,  having 
illegally  usurped  their  sees  during  the  Marian  persecution,  while 
the  legitimate  prelates  were  alive) ;  that  from  them  the  present 
Irish  bishops  derive  the  succession  unbroken  from  apostolic  times ; 
that,  notwithstanding  the  palpable  absurdity  of  enacting,  as  was 
done  by  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1560,  that  the  EnglisK  Liturgy 
should  be  used  instead  of  the  Latin  Mass,  amongst  a  people  to  whom 
English  was  yet  more  unfamiliar,  the  Irish  did  qmetly  resort 
to  their  parish  churches  during  the  greater  part  of  Elizabeth's 
reign ;  that  the  Irish  Titulars  derive  their  orders  not  from  the 
ancient  Irish  Church,  but  from  Italian  or  Spanish  emissaries  sent 
over  to  foment  rebellion  against  the  Queen ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
foundations  of  their  modem  schism  were  laid  in  treason  and  in 
blood  ^     If  these  things  be  so,  and  every  one  who  is  not  in 

^  At  a  specimen  of  the  means  employed  to  set  up  the  Romish  schism  in  Ireland, 
we  give  the  following  extract  from  the  Bull  of  Gregory  XIII.  (a.d.  1580),  ratifying 
the  appointment  of  Sir  John  of  Desmond  as  commander  of  the  rebels  assembled  at 
Smerwick  (near  Dingle),  vice  James  Oeraldine  or  Fitzmaurice,  who  had  been  killed 
near  Limerick.  The  traitor  James  had  himself  come  over  from  Rome,  armed  with  a 
Bull  in  his  favour,  attended  by  some  hundred  Italian  robbers,  the  Jesuit  Saunders,  and 
Bishop  Omelrian,  a  Franciscan  friar,  consecrated  to  intrude  into  the  see  of  Killaloe  1 
The  same  pope  had  created  Thomas  Stukely,  who  was  to  have  commanded  the  expe- 
dition conjointly  with  James,  but  that  he  was  killed  upon  the  coast  of  Morocco, 
Marquis  of  Leinster,  Earl  of  Wexford  and  Carlow,  Viscount  Murrough,  and  Baron  of 
Ross.     The  Bull  is  dated  May  13,  1580. 

"Gregory  XIII.,  Pope,  to  all  and  singular  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  other 
Prelates,  as  also  to  the  Princes,  Karls,  Barons,  Clergy,  Nobility,  and  People  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,  Health  and  Apostolical  Benediction. 

"  Whereas  in  recent  years  we  have  by  our  letters  exhorted  you  to  assist  (in  order  to 
the  recovery  of  your  liberty  and  the  defence  and  preservation  of  it  against  heretics) 
James  Geraldine,  of  worthy  memory,  (who  was  endeavouring,  with  most  high-minded 
seal,  to  shake  off  the  cruel  yoke  of  slavery  imposed  on  you  by  the  English  deserters 
from  the  holy  Roman  Church.)  and  to  aid  him  with  promptnett  and  energy  in  his  pre- 
parationt  to  make  war  on  God's  enemies  and  yours. 

*'  And  whereas  to  encourage  yon  to  engage  in  this  service  with  greater  alacrity,  we 
granted  to  all  the  confessed  and  contrite  who  should  follow  the  aforesaid  General 
James  and  his  army,  the  champion  and  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  who  should 
join  themselves  to  him  or  support  his  cause  in  this  expedition  by  their  counsel, 
countenance,  miUtary  stores^  arms,  and  other  necessaries  of  war,  or  in  any  manner 
whatever,  a  plenary  pardon  and  remission  of  all  their  sins,  and  the  same  privileges 
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history  plane  hospes  knows  them  to  be  so,  what  ehe  but 
judicial  infatuation  can  account  for  the  straiMre  inoonsistencj  of 
those  who  can  discourse  well  and  learnedly  of  the  ririifs  of  the 
Church,  and  yet  lend  their  aid  to  that  ferocious  scmam  iriiich 

I)rofesses  that  nothing  but  her  overthrow  will  suffice — that  Ife- 
and^'s  apostolic,  and  once  glorious  Church  most  be  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  a  modem  usurper  must  tread  her  mined  altan 
in  the  dust ! 

We  do  not  flatter  ourselves  that  our  arguments  can  roll  back 
the  current  of  legislation.  What  our  Bulers  have  written,  they 
have  written.  But  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  leave  on  record  a 
deliberate  and  solemn  protest.  We  desire  to  clear  ourselves  from 
any  participation  in  this  national  iniquity.  When  the  Almighty 
was  about  to  smite  his  own  apostate  city,  He,  graciously  to  pre- 
serve those  who  consented  not  to  her  guilty  councils,  '^  set  a  mark 
upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men  that  sighed  and  cried  for  all  the 
aoominations  that  be  done  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem.^ — (JExA, 
ix.  4.)  It  is  a  glorious  privilege,  although  a  melancholy  office,  to 
witm^ss  for  despised  and  forgotten  truth  in  the  midst  of  a  fro- 
ward  generation. 

"  He  who  loves  bis  country  and  searches  after  trath,**  to  borrow  the 
language  of  that  masterly  writer  whose  pamphlet  we  have  taken  for  our 
text,  "  should  not  the  result  of  his  endeavours  for  the  prevention  of 
evil  and  recovery  of  good,  be  equal  to  his  desires ;  yet  will  find  ample 
consolation  in  the  consciousness  that  in  his  generation  he  has  served  in 
some  degree  to  keep  alive  a  traditional  assertion  of  tmtb, — to  be,  as  it 
were,  one  link  in  a  chain  of  protestation  against  falsehood,  and  hu 
helped  to  animate  those  who  may  come  after  him  to  contend  in  the 
same  cause  ;  and  he  will  rejoice  also  in  the  persuasion,  that  all  the  time 
and  thought  which  he  may  have  expended  in  labours  for  the  honoar  of 
lawfully-constituted  civil  authority,  and  of  Him  from  whom  all  authority 
is  derived,  will  be  rewarded  with  abundant  recompence  into  his  bosom 
when  nations  and  empires  shall  have  passed  away." — (Maynooth,  p.  5.) 

which  have  been  uRiially  bcsfowed  by  the  popes  of  Rome  on  perioni  setting  out  to  Che 
war  with  the  Turks,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land. 

**  And  whereas,  further,  tidings  have  been  recently  received  by  as,  not  wiihonC  deep 
distre«is  of  mind  on  our  part,  that  the  aforesaid  James  in  a  valiant  emeoumier  svifA  the 
enemy  (as  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord),  hath  been  slain ;  and  that  our  beloved  son,  Jolin 
Geraldine,  his  kinsman,  hath  succeeded  to  liim  in  the  expedition,  and  hath  already 
performed  many  valiant  deeds  in  his  worthy  struggle  fur  the  Catholic  faith;  we  there- 
fore, in  the  strongest  manner  of  which  we  arc  capable,  exhort,  require,  and  ui^  yoa 
in  the  Lord,  all  and  singular,  to  aid  the  said  General  John,  and  his  army,  agaimti  ikt 
aforesaid  herelict,  by  every  means  in  your  power,  according  to  the  admonitions  wliich 
we  addressed  to  you  for  the  regulation  of  your  conduct  towards  the  said  Jamet  while 
be  was  yet  alive."     k,  r,  X. 

For  a  fuller  view  of  this  most  important  subject,  vid.  Bp.  Manl's  Hiatorj  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  King's  Primer  of  the  Church  History  of  Ireland,  a  most  nselbl 
little  Manual  for  circulation. 
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We  are  not  about  to  enter  npon  any  discussion  of  the  great 
principles  upon  which  are  grounded  the  connexion  of  rehgion 
with  the  state.  "  The  question''  before  us  is,  "  whether  in  a 
Christian  state,  the  religious  dutj  which  attaches  to  it  is  properly 
limited  to  the  form  of  the  Church  ?  or  whether,  according  to  an 
opinion  which  has  some  adherents  in  this  country,  and  has  re- 
ceived much  practical  countenance  in  others,  the  civil  power  may 
uphold  a  variety  of  creeds  and  communions^  limited  either  by  the 
Christian  name,  or  by  an  adhesion  to  doctrines  assumed  as 
fundamental  f 

We  have  proposed  the  question  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
In  his  words  too  shall  we  answer  it.  That  answer  seems  to  us 
unanswerable.  How  can  it  be  reconciled  with  the  endowment 
and  establishment  of  the  Bomish  schism  in  Ireland  ? 

"  Insuperable  difficulties  of  conscience/'  says  this  distinguished 
writer,  **  appear  to  arise,  when  we  have  agreed  to  substitute  for  catholic 
principles  the  vague  test  of  some  more  vague  agreement  upon  undefined 
fundamentals.  Suppose  we  adopt  this  for  our  rule,  that  the  state  may 
unite  with  itself  any  religious  b(>dy  professing  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  The  fatal  objection  arises,  that  there  is,  manifestly  and 
beyond  dispute,  no  criterion  of  essential  doctrines  apart  from  the  body 
of  the  Church,  upon  which  a  state  could  practically  *act.  The  same 
temper  which  excites  a  jealousy  even  of  the  exclusive  recognition  of  the 
Church,  would  create  an  infinitely  stronger  and  more  reasonable  dis- 
satisfaction if  the  state  were  absolutely  to  refuse  countenance  and  aid 
to  a  body  of  religionists,  on  the  naked  ground  of  some  one  doctrine  or 
opinion  in  theology ;  and  at  some  one  it  is,  whichever  that  may  be, 
that  the  dividing  line  must  be  drawn.  Because  their  deviations  from 
the  rule  of  the  Church  must  be  limited ;  and  because  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  any  intelligible  and  practical  method  of  limitation,  we  are 
driven  back  to  the  position,  that  the  rule  capable  of  the  best  prospective 
determination,  and  most  truly  satisfying  the  obligations  of  duty,  is  that 
of  ALLIANCE  WITH  THE  Church  ALONE.  The  Church,  therefore,  is  the 
society  with  whichi  and  with  which  alone,  they  can  consistently  form 

such  an  alliance  as  has  been  here  described While  the 

doctrine  of  one  body  is  authoritatively  declared  by  Scripture,  to  re- 
cognize the  Christian  religion  in  separate  bodies,  might  be  to  countenance 
the  sin  which  lies  somewhere,  though  it  may  be  hidden,  or  may  be 
divided  among  many  offending  parties,  in  every  such  putting  asunder 
of  what  God  has  united."— (The  State  etc.  vol.  i.  p.  120.) 

To  this  convincing  answer,  we  feel  it  unnecessary  to  make  any 
addition.  But  we  shall  apply  these  general  principles,  so  ably  laid 
down,  to  the  particular  case  before  us.  We  call  upon  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  explain  how,  if  such  be  the  duty  of  the  state,  it  can  be 
any  thing  but  a  grievous  sin  to  form  alliance  with  the  Bomish 
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schism.  The  recent  endowment  of  Maynooth  contiiiiis  an 
affirmation  of  the  principle,  tliat  it  is  right  for  the  legislature  to 
establish  Bomanism  in  the  place  of,  or  conjointly  with,  th£ 
Church  in  Ireland.  It  was  candid  in  Mr.  Gladstone  fairly  to 
admit  so  much.  '^  The  Bill  is  most  important  as  to  the  principles 
which  it  involves ;  for  it  is  impossible  not  to  see — ^it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  decides  the  question  of  payment  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  Priesthood  of  Ireland — that  it  decides  the  religions 
objection  to  that  question.'*^  Speech,  April  11,  1845.  Quaniwi^ 
miUatus ! 

But  we  shall  be  told,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  informed  the  house  in 
the  speech  already  referred  to,  the  state  has  already  broken  in 
upon  this  principle,  ''by  annual  votes  of  money  for  other  deno- 
minations of  Christians  not  agreeing  with  ourselves  ;^  or  as  the 
premier  himself  descanted,  giving  the  key-note  to  almost  every 
successive  supporter  of  the  Bill,  ''  Parliament  has  already 
granted  money  to  Maynooth,  and  the  present  Bill  only  proposes 
to  increase  what  has  already  been  sanctioned.'"  what  then, 
does  wrong  become  right  because  it  has  been  already  perpetrated! 
Must  truth  hide  her  blushing  head,  when  some  miserable  pre- 
cedent of  error  is  brought  forward  as  an  argumentum  ad  verecun- 
diam  f  If  one,  or  two,  or  three  false  steps  have  been  made,  is  it 
necessary  that  for  consistency,  the  nation  should  add  iniquity  to 
iniquity,  indefinitely  and  infinitely !  Is  there  no  hcus  pcmiUnUim 
for  the  state !  Is  it  impossible  ever  for  it  to  remain  stationaiy, 
and  because  a  fault  has  been  committed,  must  it  continuaUy  go 
down  a  descending  climax  of  moral  deterioration !  When  any 
course  of  action  is  recommended  for  our  adoption,  our  duty  surely 
is  to  examine  the  case  upon  its  own  merits  and  determine,  as  the 
voice  of  conscience  approves  or  disapproves.  The  question  for  us 
to  consider  is  simply,  am  I  called  on  to  violate  any  moral  princi- 
ple !  It  is  a  crooked  deontology  which  can  discern  any  justifica- 
tion of  a  crime,  in  the  former  commission  of  identical  or  ainalogous 
atrocities.  The  moral  obligations  of  the  state  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  individual,  and  if  all  discussion  of  the  morality  of  a 
particular  act  is  to  be  closed  by  this  Chinese  appeal  to  prec^ent, 
then  may  the  fornicator  or  the  dnnikard  lull  his  conscience,  and 
indulge  himself,  and  answer  your  calls  to  repentance  by  saying,  I 
have  already  given  up  the  principle ;  my  present  courses  are  but 
carrying  out  the  details  ;  consistency  obliges  me  to  go  on. 

The  parliament  may  be  regarded  as  thj  great  cnterion  of  our 
national  morality.  And  nothing  in  all  the  progi-ess  of  the  May- 
nooth Bill  seemed  to  us  more  afflicting,  than  the  entire  absence 
of  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Bill  with  the  eternal  law  of  recti- 
tude. Precedents,  or  alleged  precedents,  were  quoted,  results 
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canvassed,  but  the  great  question  whether,  in  se^  the  endowment 
of  a  schism  was  right,  was  completely  blinked. 

Even  though  a  thousand  precedents  could  be  adduced,  we  should 
still  discuss  the  question  upon  its  own  merits.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  state  had  done  the  same  before,  we  should  still 
examine  whether  or  no  its  conduct  had  accorded  with  the  rule  of 
right.  If  not,  then  away  with  precedents  of  evil.  Our  language 
to  the  state,  as  to  the  individual,  is,  do  not  add  iniquity  to 
iniquity  for  consistency,  but  ^^  Sin  no  more^  lest  a  worse  thing 
come  on  theeT 

But  wide  as  have  been  the  deflections  of  the  state  from  the 
right  rule,  yet  we  assert,  that  in  point  of  fact,  no  former  enact- 
ment does  form  a  precedent  for  the  recent  endowment  of  May- 
nooth. That  certainly  is  not  a  precedent  which  is  most  con- 
fidently appealed  to  as  such. 

Maynooth  was  originallv  founded,  not  by  the  Imperial,  but  by 
the  Irish  Parliament,  and  under  the  pressure  of  extraordinary 
circumstances ;  circumstances  so  different  from  the  present  state 
of  things,  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  cases. 

"The  circumstances  of  that  period  (1795)  were  full  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  All  the  seminaries  in  France,  where  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  had  hitherto  been  usually  educated,  were  destroyed ;  and, 
even  if  they  had  not  been  so,  yet  such  was  the  condition  of  the  times, 
that  all  loyal  and  constitutional  principles  would  have  been  rooted  out 
of  them.  Take  one  specimen  of  the  public  opinion  prevalent  in  France 
at  that  period  with  regard  to  education.  In  1792,  Condorcet  had  come 
forward  with  his  Report  on  that  subject,  and  in  the  words  of  the  His- 
torian of  Education  in  France  (M.  de  Riancey),  '  il  part  de  deux  prin- 
cipes  audacieusement  formules;  la  negation  de  toute  religion  et  la 
perfectibilite  indefinie  de  Tespece  humaine.'  So  much,  then,  for  the 
moral  and  religious  part  of  the  subject ;  now  for  the  civil.  In  1793, 
David  presented  his  Report  on  the  same  topic  to  the  French  Conven- 
tion, proposing,  '  Terection  sur  le  Pont-Neuf  d'un  monument  qui  re- 
presenterait  I'image  du  Peuple  Giant;  les  effigies  des  Rots  et  les  debris 
de  leur  vils  attributs  lui  serviraient  de  pi^destal ;'  and,  as  a  close  to  the 
whole,  the  National  Assembly  shortly  after  decreed,  as  a  necessary 
qualification  for  the  office  of  instructor  in  every  school,  that  he  should 
take  the  oath  *  de  haine  a  la  royaute  et  d'attachement  a  la  republique.' 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  at  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Maynooth, 
continental  education  had  become  almost  unattainable  to  the  future 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  of  Ireland  ;  or,  if  attainable,  was  only  to 
be  had  adulterated  with  atheistical  and  anarchical  principles  ;  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  in  addition  to  this,  that  it  was  very  reasonable 
to  hope,  alas  !  that  this  hope,  as  we  shall  show,  has  been  so  unhappily 
frustrated,  that  if  education,  free  from  all  foreign  influences,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  were  provided  by  the  state  for  that  class  of  Irish  subjects 
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which  had  hitherto  heen  trained  abroad,  they  would  grow  np  in  fedugi 
of  patriotism  and  loyalty,  and  would  be  exampleSi  in  tbeir  own  prac- 
tice, of  that  submission  and  obedience  to  civil  authority,  which  miiiitften 
of  the  Gospel  are  specially  required,  by  the  word  of  God,  to  teach,  and 
for  the  due  maintenance  of  which  they  are  enjoioed  to  pray."-— (Maj- 
nooth,  p.  14.) 

Maynooth,  then,  was  founded,  not  because  government  fdt  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  make  proviaion  for  the  education  of  the 
Eomish  ecclesiastics  in  Ireland.  The  institution  was  not  de- 
signed as  a  mark  of  favour  bestowed  by  the  state  upon  the 
Roman  schism.  The  step  was  taken  to  avoid  a  desperate  and 
imminent  danger,  the  danger  of  admitting,  as  paatoiB  of  the 
IKK)ple,  men  trained  in  the  revolutionary  schools  of  the  Frendi 
republic.  The  inciting  motive  was  the  anxiety  to  atop  the  pro- 
gress of  anti-social  and  anti- British  principles.  ^^  As  the  Catholic 
clergy  (says  Mr.  Grattan)  were  liable  to  be  aflbcted  in  their 
education  abroad  by  anti-English  sentiments,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  adopt  this  mode  of  preventing  it.""  (Life  of  Ghrattan.) 
There  is  no  question  about  Mr.  Pitt's  intention  in  the  foundation 
of  Maynooth,  and  there  is  as  little  question  that  Maynooth  has 
signally  failed  to  realize  that  intention.  The  repeal  agitation  has 
recently  furnished  a  criterion  to  determine  how  far  "  anti- English 
sentiments  liave  been  prevented  by  this  mode."  That  traitorous 
scheme  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  received  the  almost 
unanimous  and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Maynooth-bred  eccle- 
siastics. Archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  archd^cons,  and  parish 
priests,  at  monster  meetings,  at  public  entertainments,  before  the 
altars  of  God,  all  vied  with  each  other  in  glowing  denunciatione 
of  the  "  Saxon  invaders."     In  diocese  after  diocese 


diocese  we  have 

their  names  enrolled  in  the  list  of  England's  foes.  So  openly 
revolutionary  have  been  some  of  the  Episcopal  addresses,  that  the 
Vatican  has  trembled  at  the  shock,  and  the  pontiff  deemed  it  need- 
ful to  moderate  time  transports  of  anti-British  frenzy.  Nor  his 
this  been  a  mere  sudden  and  transient  outbreak  of  excited  fed- 
ing.  Since  Maynooth  has  "  begun  to  be  felt,"  so  far  from  the 
hopes  of  Pitt  receiving  accomplishment,  there  has  been  a  growing 
mcrease  of  **  anti-English  sentiments."  In  tlie  year  1825,  Mr. 
O'Connell,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  de- 
clared, that  "  the  priests  who  were  educated  in  France  had  a 
natural  abhorrence  of  the  French  Revolution;  but  with  the 
priests  educated  at  Maynooth,  the  anti- Jacobin  feeling  is  gone  by; 
and  therefore  in  the  phrase  that  is  usually  called  loyalty,  they  do 
not  come  so  much  within  the  description  of  it  as  the  priests  edu- 
cated in  France.''  To  such  a  witness,  upon  such  a  subject,  it 
^ouia  be  idle  to  add  any  further  testimony.   Maynooth,  then,  haa 
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eonfessedly  and  avowedly  failed  to  produce  the  eflfect  which  Pitt 
designed  and  expected  toat  it  would  produce.  It  has  plainly  and 
undeniably  worked  out  a  result  totally  contrary  to  what  he  an- 
ticipated. He  founded  it  to  produce  priests  more  loyal  than 
those  educated  in  France,  and  it  has  produced,  teste  Daniel 
0''Ck)nnell,  priests  les$  loyai.  It  has  aoorked  out  a  dianger  greater 
than  that  which  it  was  set  up  to  prevent.  What  is  it,  then,  but 
sheer  dishonesty  to  allege  the  conduct  of  Pitt  as  a  precedent  for 
the  recent  endowment  of  Maynooth !  The  minister  of  1845  has 
before  his  eyes  the  object  which  Mr.  Pitt  intended  to  effect,  and 
the  machinery  which  he  established  to  effect  that  object.  He 
can  see,  by  the  light  of  experience,  that  the  machinery  has  failed 
to  do  its  purposed  work,  and  has  operated  with  a  force  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  what  he  intended.  And  yet,  when  he  calls  for 
fresh  powers  to  be  granted  to  Maynooth ;  when  be  bestows  upon 
it  a  permanent  revenue  thrice  as  large  as  before ;  when  he  com- 
mits the  care  of  its  buildings  to  the  English  government ;  when 
he  has  felt  the  empire  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the  anti-Anglicism 
of  the  Maynooth  priests;  when  he  sanctions  the  principles  in 
which  they  have  been  nurtured,  by  demanding  incneased  support 
for  the  institution  which  has  so  trained  them,  and  disclaiming  any 
idea  of  interfering  with  those  principles ;  and  when  these  princi- 

?les,  so  widely  instilled  hy  Maynooth^  are  the  very  principles  which 
itt  established  it  to  prevent,  he  would  have  us  believe,  forsooth, 
that  it  was  merely  a  "  matter  of  detail  ;'*^  that  "  the  principle  had 
been  given  up  already ;  that  the  Maynooth  Endowment  Bill  of 
1845  is  but  a  legitimate  and  natural  carrying  out  of  the  precedent 
set  by  George  the  Third  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  1795  !^' 

So  far  indeed  from  the  measure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  a 
carrying  out  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  course  adopted 
by  liim  is  the  only  one  which  we  can  he  sure  hie  Ulustriom  prede- 
cessor would  not  have  adopted.  We  do  not  pretend  to  any  power 
of  hypothetical  vaticination.  We  cannot  conjecture  whether,  if 
Pitt  had  lived  to  hear  his  elives  of  Maynooth  fulminating  against 
the  Saxon,  and  inciting  the  masses  of  the  faithful  to  revolt  in 
such  orations  as  those  of  Doctor  Higgins  and  Doctor  Mc  Hale, 
he  would  not  have  been  the  first  to  proclaim  the  failure  of  his 
plan  for  preventing  ^^  anti-English  sentiments,^^  and  whether  dis- 
appointment and  indignation  might  not  have  stimulated  him  to 
propose  the  total  wiuidrawal  of  the  grant.  Nor  can  we  con- 
jecture how  far  he  might  have  deemed  the  evils  of  Maynooth 
remediable.  It  is  not  for  us  to  call  up,  like  spirits  from  the  abyss, 
the  projects  which  he  might  have  framed  to  link  Irish  Roman 
Catholicism  with  the  British  crown ;  to  restrain  the  Papal  power; 
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to  exclude  Jesuitical  influence  from  the  coDrae ;  to  obtsin  aonie 
direct  influence  over  it  by  the  appointment  mregpxm  profeiBon; 
to  punish  the  inculcation  of  disloyal  and  anti-British  prindplaL 
On  these  points  it  would  be  useless  to  waste  coDJecture.  fini 
one  thine  is  certain  beyond  controyersy.  That  this  great  states- 
man woi3d  not  have  proposed  to  trij^  and  perpeiuaie  tis  mdow- 
menty  without  any  attempt  to  change  the  constitntion,  or  alter 
the  principles  of  the  institution,  when  it  was  plainly  eamUeradhg 
the  very  design  for  which  it  was  founded,  and  confessedly  nianii- 
facturing  more  rapidly  than  revolutionary  France  herself,  **  those 
anti- English  sentiments^^  which  it  was  established  to  prevent. 
Again: — 

"  In  1795,  British  Roman  Catholics  had  no  private  collegcss  mi  home. 
As  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  1795  states,  the  law  did  not  pcnnit 
them.  But  in  1845  the  case  is  widely  different.  In  England  thej 
have  now  private  seminaries  at  Old  Hall  Green,  Ushaw^  Oeoott*  Prior 
Park,  Stony  hurst,  Ampleforth,  Downside,  Everton,  Rateliffo ;  and  is 
Scotland,  at  Blairs,  near  Aberdeen.  There  is  then  we  see  no  want  of 
Roman  Catholic  colleges  in  England  and  Scotland.  And  what  is  the 
case  with  Ireland  ?  Notwithstanding  the  foundation  of  Maynooth,  to 
which  the  country  has  contributed  an  annual  grant  of  about  90001. 
since  1795|  other  ecclesiastical  seminaries  have  arisen  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  from  private  endowments.  There  are  institutions  of  this  kind 
at  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Tuam,  Waterford,  and  Wexford.*'— (Review, 
p.  16.) 

So  much  for  the  '^  precedent  ^  which  we  have  heard  quoted  with 
suck  self-complacent  reiteration.  Upon  the  other  pretended /wv- 
cedents  J  i.  e.  Koman  Catholic  Chaplains  to  gaols  and  workhonaes, 
we  shall  not  waste  one  word. 

Our  first  ground  of  objection  to  the  recent  endowment  of  May- 
nooth  was  taken  upon  the  broad  general  principle,  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  duty  of  the  state  to  endow  and  luly  itself  with  cuty 
form  of  religion  except  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  state  some  further  objections  which  we  think  over- 
whelmingly strong  against  the  encouragement  of  Maynooth  in 
farticuli^.  Maynooth  is  not  to  be  changed  by  the  new  statnte. 
ts  constitution,  its  teaching,  its  government  are  to  continue  in 
statu  quo.  Sir  Robert  has  disclaimed  all  intention  of  attempting 
a  reformation.  The  British  Parliament  is  merely  to  feed  it  wita 
funds  to  educate  as  it  pleases,  and  the  education  is  to  go  on  unin- 
terfered  with,  however  ^' anti-English  ^^  may  be  the  smtimmU  iof 
culcated. 

1.  Maynooth,  then,  is,  we  assert  it  plainly,  dirsetfy  mihfeei  la 
Papal  influence.    The  government  of  Maynooth  is  absolutely  in 
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the  hands  of  the  Eomish  bishops,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Pope^ 
and  who,  claiming  to  hold  from  him  as  his  vassals,  assume  the  title 
of  Barons'. 

"  The  government  is  vested  in  trustees,  who  are  a  self -elected  body  ; 
no  control  can  be  exercised  by  the  Civil  Power,  either  subsequently  or 
antecedently,  over  their  election ;  and  as  its  late  President,  Dr.  Crotty, 
.  informs  us,  this  Board  of  Trustees  consists  always  of  eleven  bishops  and 
six  laymen,  the  four  archbishops  being  always  trustees.  The  trustees 
elect  the  professors',  all  of  whom,  from  the  foundation  to  1826,  the 
year  preceding  that  of  the  Maynooth  Report,  (with  two  exceptions,) 
have  been  ecclesiastics. 

**  Now,  these  things  being  borne  in  mind,  let  it  also  be  remembered 
that  the  bishops  of  Ireland  are  appointed  by  the  Pope,  that  they  nomi- 
nate the  professors  at  Maynooth,  that  they  have  supreme  control  over 
its  doctrine  and  discipline,  that  they  appoint  to  all  spiritual  cures  in 
their  respective  dioceses,  and  that  five-eighths  of  the  future  priests  of 
Ireland  are  trained  at  Maynooth.  Let  it  also  be  recollected  that  the 
four  archbishops  cannot  exercise  even  episcopal  functions  before  they 
receive  the  pallium  from  Rome  ;  that  all  the  bishops  are  bound  to  the 
Pope,  first  by  the  subscription  of  the  Trent  Creed,  and  by  the  Trent 
oath  to  him,  as  priest;  and  secondly,  by  a  most  solemn  one  of  subscrip- 
tion and  fidelity  to  him  as  bishop.  Thus  we  have  a  correct  notion  of 
the  extent  and  power  of  the  Papal  influence,  through  Maynooth,  over 
Ireland  generally,  and  peculiarly  and  directly  upon  Maynooth  itself 
We  do  not  hesitate  then  to  affirm,  that  the  main-spring  of  the  machine 
is  no  other  than  the  Pope  himself.  The  British  nation  pays  for  May-' 
nooth,  and  the  Pope  governs  it." — (Maynooth,  pp.  30 — 32.) 

That  vassalage  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  to  the  Roman  bishops, 
which  England  cast  off  as  inconsistent  with  her  safety,  and  which 
every  country  in  Europe,  Roman  catholic  as  well  as  protestant,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  modify,  now  subsists  in  Ireland  in  uncontrolled 
and  undiminished  force.    ^'  The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  Ire- 

'  It  it  as  Barons,  holding  under  the  Pope,  that  the  Irish  Titulars  assume  the  title  of 
*'  my  Lord."  The  claim  of  the  Pope  to  the  temporal  dominum  over  Ireland  has  heen 
frequently  put  forward,  and  has  never  been  abandoned.  That  claim  is  dated  from  the 
year  1092,  when  it  is  pretended  that  Ireland  was  given  up  by  its  governors  to  Urban 
II.  On  this  was  founded  the  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  by  pope 
Adrian,  his  holiness  remaining  king  of  Ireland.  Mr.  King  is  not  correct  in  stating 
that  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland  was  conferred  on  Henry  II.,  vid.  Primer  of  Irish 
Church  History.  The  title  of  king  was  bestowed  upon  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year 
1642. 

*  The  celebrated  •*  John,  archbishop  of  Tuam,"  was  for  nine  years  professor  of 
dogmatic  theology.  It  is  this  professor  upon  whom  it  devolves  by  the  statutes  of 
Maynooth,  '*  strenuously  to  impress  on  his  class  that  the  allegiance  which  they  owe  to 
the  sovereign  cannot  be  relaxed  or  annulled  by  any  authority  whatever.*'  It  ia 
amusing,  and  at  the  same  time  awful,  to  think  of  Dr.  Mc  Hale  being  for  nine  long 
years  the  preacher  of  allegiance  to  the  English  government !  When  the  teacher  is  such, 
U  it  surprising  that  the  scholars  are  what  they  are. 
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land,'"  8iud  Lord  Gastlereagh,  **  is  known  to  be  in  a  state  of  nxm 
complete  and  unqualified  dependence  on  a  formgn  authority,  tfasB 
any  otlier  Catholic  Church  note  subsisting  inEuropeJ^  In  Ireland  akm 
of  all  the  countries  of  Europe^  Borne  acts  in  total  independence  of 
the  Civil  Power.  She  issues  her  mandates  without  control,  she 
appoints  the  bishops,  refusing  even  the  privilefle  of  a  Veio.  Papal 
supremacy  is  so  successfully  inculcated  by  Uie  Mavnooth  pro- 
fessors, that  we  are  informed,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  O^Uon- 
nell,  in  1821 — ''  I  speak  advisedly,  that  a  sanguinary  inBumsdion 
would  immediately  have  f (Mowed  the  enactment  of  the  Bill  C*  i.  e.  a 
Bill  conferring  upon  the  Crown  the  right  of  Veto  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Bomish  bishops,  a  right  ckuned  by  the  state  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  except  Ireland.  The  Maynooth-taufffat  eccle- 
siastics indignantly  reject  the  Gallican  Articles,  and  embraee  the 
ultramontane  doctrine  of  Papal  sovereignty.  '  They  stand  la 
a  relation  of  direct  subordination  to  the  Pope,  unparaUeled  now 
except  in  the  Papal  states.  The  obligations  which  Maynooth 
teaches  them  that  they  owe  to  a  Foreien  Prince,  are  inconsistent 
with  due  allegiance  to  a  Church  of  England  Sovereign,  We  know 
full  well  that  most  Boman  Catholics  will  now  disclaim  for  the 
Pontiff  any  direct  power  in  temporal  matters.  But  none  can 
pretend  to  deny  that  Irish  Bomanists  universally  admit,  and  that 
Maynooth  industriously  teaches,  that  the  Pope  posseases  by  ri(^ 
a  power  in  spiritual  matters,  which  may  at  any  moment  become 
inextricably  connected  with  political  ai&urs,  and  may  collide  #gMp<4 
the  authority  of  the  English  government.  Let  none  be  bunded 
by  this  subtle  distinction  between  the  Pope'^s  direct  and  indirect 
influence.  If  any  poicer  be  conceded  to  a  Foreign  Court,  and 
that  Court  guided  by  Jesuit  counsels,  who  can  predict  how  or 
when  that  power  may  come  into  living  exercise.  Let  the  words 
of  Barrow  never  bo  forgotten  :  *^from  tnat  doctrine  (of  the  Pope^s 
direct  supremacy  in  temporals),  that  opinion  in  effect  doth  not 
differ  which  Bellarminc  avoucheth  for  the  common  opinion  of 
Catholics,  that  by  reason  of  the  spiritual  power  the  Fope,  at 
least  indirectly,  hath  a  supreme  power  even  in  temporal  roatten. 
This  opinion,  so  common,  doth  not  in  effect  and  practical  con- 
sideration, differ  in  any  wise  from  the  former,  but  only  in  words 
designed  to  shun  envy,  and  veil  the  impudence  of  that  other  as- 
sertion ;  for  the  qualification,  hy  reasmi  of  the  spiritual  power,  and, 
at  least  indirectly,  are  but  notional,  insignificant,  and  illusive  in 
regard  to  practice ;  it  importing  not,  if  he  hath  in  his  keeping  a 
socereign  potoer^  upon  what  account,  or  in  what  formality  be  doth 
employ  it ;  seeing  that  every  matter  is  easily  referrihle  to  a  qnriiwU 
account ;  seeing  he  is  sole  judge  upon  what  account  he  doth  act ; 
seeing  that  experience  showeth  tliat  he  will  spiritoaliBe  all  faia 
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interests,  and  upon  any  occasion  exercise  that  pretended  authority; 
seeing  it  little  mattereth,  if  he  may  strike  princes,  whether  he 
does  it  by  a  downright  blow  or  slantingly."  We  protest,  there^ 
fore,  against  the  endowment  by  the  English  parliament  of  a 
seminary  which  teaches  the  Pope^s  supremacy,  because  that  tenet 
in  any  form,  and  with  every  qualification,  is  still  as  dangerous  as 
when  three  centuries  ago  the  English  parliament  found  Tt  needful 
to  reject  and  cast  it  out,  and  because  it  is  subversive  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  polity  established  in  this  realm. 

II.  We  protest,  secondly,  against  the  endowment  of  Maynootiiy 
because  that  seminary  has  been,  and  is  still,  without  denial,  subject 
to  Jemit  influence. 

In  the  year  1812,  Dr.  Murray,  the  titular  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  was  President  of  Maynooth.  During  that  year,  Dr. 
Kenny  was  appointed  Vice-President.  Dr.  Kenny  had  beett 
educated  at  Palermo,  in  a  college  of  Jesuits,  and  was  himself  A 
Jesuit.  Not  only  was  he  a  Jesuit,  but  the  heal  superior  of  the 
order  in  Ireland.  Nor  was  the  teaching  at  Maynooth  different 
from  what  might  be  expected  from  such  superintendence.  Dr* 
Kenny  himself  admitted  in  evidence,  in  answer  to  the  question 
•*  whether  the  education  given  in  Palermo  is  the  same,  or  mate- 
riallv  different  from  that  of  Maynooth,*"  that  "  all  the  principles  of 
faith  and  morals  are  precisely  the  sameT — (Maynooth  Beport,  Dec. 
7,  1826.)  After  a  short  continuance  at  Maynooth  as  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  Kenny  removed  to  Clongowes,  a  place  situated 
only  six  miles  from  Maynooth,  where  he  became  the  founder  atid 
superintendent  of  the  Jesuit  College.  The  influence  of  Dr.  Kenny 
might  easily  be  exercised  over  Maynooth  from  this  convenient 
neighbourhood.  Nor  did  a  semi-official  sort  of  relationship  cease 
to  exist  ])etween  the  new  head  of  the  Jesuit  College  and  his 
former  pupils.  He  "  revisited,'**  to  borrow  his  own  words,  "  May- 
nooth from  time  to  time,  to  conduct  the  spiritual  retreat  *  of  the 
students  in  that  college.**'  "  He  also,'**  to  copy  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Mc  Nally,  the  professor  of  logic  at  Maynooth,  "  composed 

^  ''  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Jesuitism, 
that,  among  other  means  of  working  on  the  mind,  and  rousing  it  to  the  necessary 
pitch  of  ^naticism,  the  Jesuits  lay  much  stress  on  the  practice  invented  by  themselves 
of  retreats.  These  retreats  take  place  annually.  They  continue  for  eight  or  ten  dayft^ 
during  which  the  devotee  is  placed  under  a  system  of  discipline,  comprising  meditation, 
self-examination,  retirement  from  the  world,  profound  silence,  repeated  devotional 
exercises;  and  the  mind  is  heated  and  excited  till  it  becomes  a  plastic  and  willing  tool 
in  the  hands  of  its  spiritual  directors.  These  retreats,  to  which  the  Jesuits  attach  a 
value  inferior  only  to  the  Gospel,  used  to  be  confined  to  monks,  friars,  and  a  few  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  laity.  But  within  the  last  few  years  they  have  been,  we 
understand,  extended  to  the  parochial  priestSt  and  the  management  of  them  has  been 
Especially  committed  by  several  of  the  Romish  bishops  to  the  Jesuits."— Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  Izvii.  p.  555. 
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meditations,  which  were  read  for  the  students  at  their  rooniing 
and  evening  devotions,  and  this  extended  to  all  the  students  in 
the  college/' 

Again ;  the  only  Commentary  upon  Holy  Seripture  which  the 
students  are  obliged  to  peruse,  is  the  Commentary  of  the  «/Smfd 
Menochius. 

But  chiefly,  and  to  the  following  most  alarming  statement  we 
earnestly  entreat  attention,  the  power  of  Jesuitism  over  liay- 
nooth  is  thus  fearfully  apparent.  The  sodality  of  the  keart  0/ 
Jesus  is,  as  is  well  known,  2k  form  of  Jesuitism.  Tins  sodality  was 
established  amongst  the  students,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
trustees,  and  by  permission  obtained  from  Rome  by  Dr.  Murray ! 
From  the  evidence  of  the  dean,  Mr.  Philip  Dowley  (Nov.  1826), 
it  seems  that  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1826,  no  less  than  two 
hundred  students  were  members  of  this  Jesuit  sodality,  A  bode 
of  devotions  for  the  use  of  this  sodality  was  published  by  Mr.  P. 
Blenkinsop,  stationer  to  the  Royal  College  of  Mavnooth,  with  the 
approbation  of  Dr.  Murray,  in  which  the  reader  is  informed^  that 
it ''  will  be  convenient  every  day  to  make  a  special  commemoratioa 
of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola.*" 

That  there  should  exist  in  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire  an 
enormous  seminary  of  Jesuits,  ready  to  pour  forth  its  tenets 
through  England  herself,  and  through  her  furthest  dependencies, 
is  truly  a  fact  sufiicieutly  appalling.  How  it  fared  with  eveiy 
country  which  gave  admission  to  that  mysterious  system,  hifltoiy 
will  inform  all  who  have  eyes  to  sec,  and  ears  to  hear. 

"  In  1755,"  says  the  work  to  which  this  article  is  so  laigely  indebted, 
"  the  Jesuits  were  proscribed  in  Spain ;  in  1759,  were  baiuthed  from 
Portugal ;  in  1767,  they  were  expelled  from  Naples,  and  from  the  two 
Sicilies,  and  in  the  followin^^  year  from  Parma  and  Placentia ;  the  order 
was  suppressed  by  a  pope  himself,  Clement  XIV.,  at  the  uigent  demand 
of  sovereign  Princes,  in  1773,  but  again  revived  by  Pius  yil.yin  1814, 
as  the  most  powerful  ally  of  the  papacy.  In  1644,  the  university  of 
Paris  in  its  petition  to  parliament,  affirmed  that  the  pernicious  doctrinea 
of  the  Jesuits  affected  the  security  of  all  states,  and  the  repose  of  all 
nations  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  authority  and  just  power» 
and  of  the  lives  of  their  kings  and  princes.  In  1763,  the  parliament  of 
Paris  declared  by  its  decree  of  August  6,  that '  the  order  of  the  Jesuits 
was  by  its  nature  inadmissible  in  all  rightly-constituted  states,  as  hmig 
contrary  to  natural  right,  subversive  of  all  authority,  and  tending  to  in- 
troduce in  Churches  and  states,  under  religious  pretexts,  a  political 
society,  whose  essence  consists  in  incessant  exertions  to  arrive  by  every 
means,  direct  or  indirect,  secret  or  public,  first  at  an  absolute  independ- 
ence, and  subsequently  at  the  usurpation  of  all  authority,"— (Maynooth^ 
pp.  88, 89.) 
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Nor  did  the  British  government,  but  a  few  years  ago,  appear 
less  fearful  and  less  jealous  of  Jesuit  influence.  The  relief  bill  of 
1829,  enacts  that  any  Jesuit  coming  into  England,  shall  on  con- 
viction be  banished  lor  life.  What  then,  but  judicial  blindness, 
can  account  for  the  endowment  of  Jesuitism  by  the  very  men 
who  framed  that  stringent  sentence  ?  If  Jesuit  influence  is  really 
so  formidable,  how  can  we  measure  the  terribleness  of  our  present 
position.  If  in  its  infancy,  and  notwithstanding  its  slender  re- 
sources, Maynooth  has  already  ^^  made  itself  felt '  in  England,  in 
Scotland,  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in  India,  in  Australia, 
what  may  not  be  the  eventful  conseouences  of  its  redoubled 
efforts  and  quadrupled  resources,  while  England  innocently  pays 
for  its  own  destruction,  and  Jesuitism  touches  all  the  moving 
springs  of  the  vast  machine  ? 

III.  A  third  ground  of  objection  upon  which  we  take  our 
Btand  is  this,  that  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  recently  accom- 
plished either  necessitates  and  involves  the  establishment  of 
Bomanism  in  Ireland,  or  makes  things  far  worse  than  before. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  strongly  protested  against  the  notion  that  there 
was  any  necessary  connexion  between  the  two  measures.  Our 
assertion  is — that  the  liberal  endowment  of  Maynooth,  unless 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  Romanism,  plainly  tends  to 
increase  the  dangers  at  present  impending  from  the  anomalous 
and  unsettled  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland. 

Suppose  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  patrons  of  Maynooth  to  be 
realized.  Suppose  that  a  better  order  of  young  men  were  sent 
for  education  to  the  enriched  and  enlarged  seminary.  Suppose  a 
tone  like  that  of  our  universities  to  pervade  both  the  professors 
and  the  pupils.  Suppose  the  young  priests  to  be  sent  forth  to 
their  cures  elevated  in  feeling,  refined  in  taste,  furnished  for 
society  with  the  manners  of  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  information 
of  scholars.  We  ask  how  long  could  such  a  priesthood  subsist 
upon  the  present  system  of  involuntary  voluntaryism !  We  do 
not  mean  that  the  present  incomes  of  the  priests  would  be  too 
small  for  refined  and  educated  gentlemen,  for  they  are  abundantly 
ample.  But  we  ask  how  any  such  could  bear  to  screw  their 
livelihood  from  an  impoverished  people  in  the  sort  of  way  in  which 
the  Irish  priests  now  exact  their  revenues. 

It  is  a  fearful  thought,  but  unhappily  it  is  true,  that  almost  the 
entire  revenues  of  the  Irish  Romanist  priests  are  derived  from 
open  simony.  They  set  to  sale  the  holiest  rites,  and  most  awful 
sacraments,  without  even  a  show  of  concealment.  For  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony,  the  priest  charges  according  to  his 
Valuation  of  the  parties,  and  marriages  are  frequently  prevented 
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by  a  dispute  about  the  price.     With  respect  to  baptiBm,  Mr. 
Croly  *,  a  most  competent  witness,  states,  that — 

"  The  general  rule  is  to  baptize  at  private  houses,  or  at  the  priest's 
house,  or  lodgings,  and  under  circumstances  not  of  a  very  hallowed 
description.  One  leading  feature  in  the  transaction,  on  the  part  of  the 
priest,  is  to  get  in  the  customary  offering,  and  to  swell  if  possible  its 
amount.  Children  are  sometimes  sent  away  without  baptism  for  lack 
of  money  ;  and  women  remain  frequently  a  considerable  time  without 
being  churched  or  purified  after  child-birth,  because  the  priest  has  not 
been  satisfied  respecting  the  baptism  money.*' — p.  33. 

Again ;  another  source  of  income  is  extreme  unction.  Mr. 
Croly  shall  describe  its  mode  of  collection. 

"  This  rite  is  often  administered  under  most  distressing  circum- 
stances;  amid  sickness,  lamentation,  destitution,  and  want;  yet  money 
is  demanded  in  most  cases,  particularly  in  the  country ;  and  instances 
occur  of  payment  being  demanded  beforehand,  and  even  of  money 
being  pocketed  by  the  priest  which  had  been  given  as  alms  for  the 
relief  of  the  dying." — p.  34. 

Similar  scenes  occur  in  collectinfj  the  income  derived  from  con- 
fession,  and  the  administration  of  the  eucliarist. 

*'  The  priest,"  says  Mr.  Croly,  "  selects  twice  a  year  one  or  two 
houses  in  every  plough-land  or  neighbourhood,  where  he  holds  what 
are  called  stations  of  confession ;  and  it  is  required  that  the  fiimilies  all 
about  should  meet  him  when  he  comes  among  them  upon  these  occa- 
sions ;  should  make  their  confessions,  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and 
finally  pay  the  customary  dues.  If  increased  dues  are  demanded,  dis- 
agreeable and  sometimes  scandalous  altercations  ensue.  Such  as  absent 
themselves,  unless  they  send  the  dues  as  an  apology,  are  generally 
made  the  subject  of  public  abuse  and  exposure.  All  these  things  take 
place  at  the  administration  of  two  sacraments,  penance  and  the 
eucharist." — p.  29. 

Upon  two  Sundays  in  the  year,  the  people  ai'e  expected  to 
bring  to  the  cliapel  contributions  for  the  support  of  their  prieats. 
On  these  occasions,  the  priest  takes  his  stand  at  the  chapel  door. 
He  receives  his  offering  from  each  individual  as  he  comes  up,  and 
if  the  amount  be  not  satisfactory,  the  donor  is  thrust  back,  and 
debarred  of  entrance.  The  names  of  the  defaulters  are  then 
read  out  from  the  altar  with  such  scurrilous  vituperation  as  none 
of  our  readers  could  believe  possible,  except  those  who  have  some 
practical  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  Ireland. 

In  such  modes,  and  by  such  means,  are  the  incomes,  often 

*  Vid.  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Finance,  as  regards  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  David  O'Croly,  Parish  Priest  of  Ovens  »ad  Aglia.     Cork,  1834. 
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very  large  incomes,  of  the  Irish  priests  eolleeted.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  add,  that  no  elevated  and  refined  class  of  men  could 
employ  such  instrumentality.  Support  upon  the  voluntary 
system  is  sufficiently  offensive  to  any  minister  of  cultivated  mind 
and  independent  feeling.  But  here  is  a  voluntary  system  which 
is  enforced,  and  must  be  so,  by  malediction,  by  terror,  by  horse- 
whips, and  by  fisty-cuffe. 

It  is  idle  therefore  to  affect  to  treat  the  melioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  Maynooth,  as  if  it  were  a  question  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  If  it 
succeed  in  producing  a  more  cultivated  race  of  priests,  which  is 
the  desiderated  object,  we  maintain  that  they  could  not  exist 
upon  the  present  system  of  voluntary  remuneration.  If  the  plan 
succeed,  the  present  voluntary  system  will  be  no  longer  possible. 
An  endowment  must  be  provided  for  the  Romish  clergy ;  for  we 
think  it  simply  impossible  that  it  is  intended  to  educate  them 
highly,  and  then  leave  them  to  exist  upon  the  fraction  of  the 
present  incomes  which  would  remain,  if  the  contributions  were 
really  voluntary,  and  if  no  methods  of  collection  were  adopted 
but  those  which  an  educated  gentleman  could  bring  himself  to 
employ. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  evidently  feared  to  look  this  plainly  in  the 
£ice.  He  displayed  certainly  less  than  his  wonted  acuteness 
when  he  professed  to  be  unable  to  perceive  any  proper  connexion 
between  these  two  questions.  Nothing  seems  to  us  more  per- 
spicuous. And  therefore,  regarding  as  we  do  the  establishment 
of  the  Romish  schism  in  Ireland  upon  the  ruins  of,  or  even  co- 
ordinately  with  the  Catholic  Church,  as  a  fearful  dereliction  of  the 
duty  owed  by  the  state  to  the  Church  and  her  Divine  Head,  we 
must  protest  against  what  seems  to  us  not  merely  a  step  towards, 
but  a  cause  necessarily  resulting  in  that  end.  And  such  we  deem 
the  recent  endowment  of  the  College  of  Maynooth. 

Of  the  arguments  most  confidently  urged  in  favour  of  this 
scheme,  two  have  been  already  discussed  sufficiently  above.  Wc 
have  shown  that  it  is  false  to  allege  that  the  recent  statute  is  but 
a  carrying  out  of  the  precedent  supplied  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  George 
III.  And  we  have  alluded  to  the  prominent  part  taken  by  the 
Maynooth-bred  ecclesiastics  in  the  endeavour  to  dismember  the 
empire  with  enough  of  clearness  to  show  what  fruits  of  loyalty  can 
be  expected  from  the  larger  growth  of  that  same  seminary. 

Another  object  to  be  attained  by,  and  therefore  an  argument 
confidently  brought  forward  in  favour  of,  the  Maynooth  Endow- 
ment Bill,  was  the  conciliation  of  the  Irish  Romanists.  In  one 
of  his  most  finished  and  ornate  periods,  the.premier  described  this 
boon  as  likely  to  charm  away  the  demon  of  anti-Saxon  hatred,  to 
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gain  the  warm  afibctions  of  the  Hibernian  heart,  and  link  them 
in  closest  amity  to  the  English  throne.  But  compromise  of  prin- 
ciple never  yet  received  a  return  of  gratitude.  We  believe  that 
the  language  of  the  titular  bishop  of  Ardagh  speaks  the  real 
mind  of  Irish  Romanism.  It  has  been  already  echoed  hr  and 
wide  by  the  Bomish  press. 

*'  Much  has  been  said  about  the  gratitude  we  owe  for  the  grant  to 
Maynooth,  but  I  confess  that  I  for  one  (and  /  am  joined  in  ikesaUp- 
ment  by  the  priests  and  people  of  this  diocese)  feel  no  gratitude  what- 
ever. In  the  first  place,  our  own  energies  and  determination  wrung 
that  paltry  sum  from  a  bigoted  and  anti-Irish  cabinet,  nor  shall  we  ever 
thank  the  rich  glutton  when  he  disdainfully  flings  us  the  crumbs  from 
his  table.  Secondly,  the  grant  is  so  miserable  in  amount*  that  it  can 
be  looked  on  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  sheer  mockery  and  insult.  It 
is  really  a  shame  to  see  a  man  at  the  head  of  any  govemmentt  who  is 
capable  of  entertaining  such  monstrous  reveries  as  those  exhibited  by 
our  premier.  We  want  and  demand  a  repeal  of  the  miqwUaiu  unum  ; 
there  is  no  other  remedy  for  the  wants  of  our  country •" — £#etter  to  Mr. 
O'Connell,  enclosing  74/.,  contributed  in  one  week  by  the  deigy  of 
Ardagh  to  the  repeal  fund,  read  at  Conciliation  Hall,  April  28. 

Not  a  few  are  disposed  to  favour  the  encouragement  of  May* 
nooth,  from  a  persuasion  that  a  more  expanded  course  of  literaiy 
instruction  will  liberalize  Roman  Catholicism,  explode  its  exclusive 
and  anti-social  tenets,  and  at  length  ensure  the  rejection  of  its  doc- 
trinal errors.  Never  was  there  a  more  entire,  though  it  is  so  com- 
mon, or  a  more  dangerous  misconception.  Let  Maynooth  eclipse 
the  fame  of  Trinity  College  in  natural  philosophv,  let  it  rival  the 
classics  of  Oxford,  and  the  metaphysics  of  Edinburgh,  would  all 
this  have  any  tendency  to  render  it  less  devotedly  Romish  !  Truly 
they  little  understand  the  versatile  genius  of  Roman  Catholicism 
who  fancy  that  it  can  appear  in  no  forms  fitted  to  captivate  the 
very  loftiest  order  of  the  human  intellect.  Where  is  it,  within 
all  that  mighty  frame,  that  the  pulse  of  Popery  beats  strongest ! 
AVhcrc  arc  the  most  dangerous  doctrines  of  Papal  supremacy, 
Nvhere  arc  the  ultramontane  pretensions  most  uncompromisingly, 
and  most  jealously  maintained  i  Is  it  not  confessedly  by  Aat 
very  order  which  has  gathered  within  it  the  master-minds,  the 
profound  scholars,  the  accomplished  diplomatists  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  world  I  The  Society  of  Jesus  alone  is  a  palpable  con- 
tradiction to  the  notion  that  the  largest  development  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and  the  most  splendid  achievements  in  litera- 
ture and  science  are  inconsistent  with  the  firmest  faith  in  Rome^s 
doctrinal  errors,  and  the  most  zealous  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Rome's  worst  anti-social  and  despotic  civil  pretensions. 

It  may  doubtless  seem  almost  incomprehensible  to  ns,  educated 
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in  a  diflerent  faith,  how  any  cultivated  mind,  enlarged  by  study 
and  well  versed  in  Scriptural  knowledge,  can  embrace  and  firmly 
hold  such  a  system  as  Romanism.  But  the  fact  is  so.  Romanism 
has  numbered  amonsst  her  children  many  of  the  mightiest  intel- 
lects and  holiest  samts  of  our  race,  who  had  worked  deep  in  the 
mine  of  Scripture ;  and,  moreover,  who  thoroughly  understood 
all  the  objections  of  reformers,  who  after  full  discussion  made  up 
their  minds  that  the  objectors  were  wrong  and  Romanism  right. 
What  groimds  have  we  for  thinking  it  impossible,  that  if  educa- 
tion were  so  difiiised  as  to  bring  up  whole  masses  to  their  level, 
their  minds  might  pass  through  similar  processes !  What  pro- 
bability is  there  in  the  expectation,  that  education  will  produce 
upon  the  Maynooth  ecclesiastics  an  effect  which  we  see  it  has  not 
produced  upon  More,  and  Bellarmine,  and  Wiseman ! 

We  cannot  refrain,  while  upon  this  subject,  frommakinerather 
a  lengthy  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  Macaulay'^s  eloquent  Essays. 
Mr.  Macaulay  is  no  theologian,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  and 
therefore  for  **  real  presence^  we  shall  beg  them  to  read  trantub^ 
stantiation^  and  for  '^  Catholicism^  Jtoman  Catholicism. 

**  We  often  hear  it  said,  that  the  world  is  constantly  becoming  more 
and  more  enlightened,  and  that  this  enlightening  must  be  favourable  to 
Protestantism,  and  unfavourable  to  Catholidsro.  We  wish  that  we 
could  think  so.  But  we  see  great  reason  to  doubt  Mrhether  this  be  a 
well-founded  expectation.  Wc  see  that  during  the  last  two  hundred 
and  fifly  years  the  human  mind  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  active ; 
that  it  has  made  great  advances  in  every  branch  of  natural  philosophy ; 
that  it  has  produced  innumerable  inventions  tending  to  promote  the 
convenience  of  life;  that  medicine,  surgery,  chemistry,  engineering, 
have  been  very  greatly  improved ;  that  government,  police,  and  law 
have  been  improved,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  physical 
sciences.  Yet  we  see  that  during  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
Protestantism  has  made  no  conquests  worth  speaking  of.  Nay,  we 
believe,  that  as  far  as  there  has  been  any  change,  that  change  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  caimot,  there* 
fore,  feel  confident  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  will  necessarily  be 
fatal  to  a  system  which  has,  to  say  the  least,  stood  its  ground,  in  spite 
of  the  immense  progress  made  by  the  human  race  in  knowledge  since 

the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth When  we  reflect  that  Sir 

Thomas  More  was  ready  to  die  for  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
we  cannot  but  feel  some  doubt  whether  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion may  not  triumph  over  all  opposition.  More  was  a  man  of  eminent 
talents.  He  had  all  the  information  on  the  subject  that  we  have,  or 
that  while  the  world  lasts  any  human  being  will  have.  The  text, 
*  this  is  my  body,'  was  in  his  New  Testament  as  it  is  in  ours.  The 
absurdity  of  the  literal  interpretation  waa  as  great  and  as  obvious  in 
the  sixteenth  century  as  it  is  now*  No  progress  that  science  haa  made. 
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or  can  make,  can  add  to  what  leems  to  nt  the  orerwheliiiiag  force  of 
the  argument  against  the  real  presence.  We  are,  thereforey  unable  to 
understand  why  what  Sir  Thomas  More  believed  leapecting  timnsnb- 
stantiation  may  not  be  believed  to  the  end  of  time  by  mea  equal  ia 
abilities  and  honesty  to  Sir  Thomas  More.'* — ^Essayei  vol,  iiL  ppb 
211—213. 

It  was  the  fashion  some  years  ago  to  belieye,  that  if  yon 
could  got  a  Roman  Catholic  to  read  the  Scriptures  you  would 
accomplish  his  conversion.  Such  a  supposition,  we  confeasi 
always  seemed  to  us  entirely  irrational.  Not  to  say  that  in 
very  many  disputed  points,  e.  g.  the  suprenuunr  of  St.  Peter, 
transubstantiation,  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  priests,  their 
punitive  discipline,  their  dependence  for  support  upon  their  peo> 
pic,  the  letter  of  Scripture  completely  falls  in  with  the  prguaiem 
of  a  Romanist ; — we  never  could  overlook  the  simple  fact,  that 
not  only  thousands  of  bigoted  Romanists  have  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  that  whole  libraries  might  be  filled  with  their  com- 
mentaries on  the  Sacred  Text.  It  always,  therefore,  appeared 
to  us  extremely  unphilosophical  to  expect  a  result  from  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  which  experienco  has  so  plainly  shown  that 
it  does  not  produce.  That  some  Romanists  have  been  converted 
by  Scripture  reading  is  certainly  true  :  but  if,  of  those  who  have 
read  the  Scriptures,  thousands  have  remained  Ronufcnists  for  one 
who  has  renounced  his  faith,  we  are  warranted  in  stating,  that 
reading  the  Bible  will  not,  as  far  as  experience  is  a  guide,  make 
men  abjure  Romanism.  This  is  the  extraordinary  exception,  not 
the  general  rule. 

In  dangerous  circumstances,  to  expect  aid  from  a  side  whence  no 
aid  will  come,  serves  but  to  aggravate  the  peril.  In  Ireland  it 
would  be  affectation  to  deny  tnat  Romanism  seems  girded  with 
such  gigantic  power,  tliat  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  is 
threatened,  ana  fearfully  endangered.  Let  us  then  ascertiun  our 
position  well.  Let  us  not  rely  on  bulwarks  which  may  be  forced, 
and  which  if  forced,  will  leave  us  naked  before  the  advancing  foe. 
Let  us  not  stake  our  cause  upon  throws  which  may  disappoint  us. 
Neither  the  spread  of  science,  nor  the  diffusion  of  literature,  nor 
the  common  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  are  sufficient  to  overthrow 
our  subtle  and  changeful  adversary.  Whoever  thinks  so,  will  be 
disappointed,  and  that  very  disappointment  may  emperil  his  own 
faith. 

"  I  know  not  on  what  grounds,"  well  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "men  ean 
conceive  that  furnishing  ease,  and  leisure,  and  meant  of  learning,  to  a 
people  abounding  in  natural  talent,  in  at  least  an  equal  degree  with  any 
other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  will  actually  weaken  their 
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0f  supporting  the  faith  which  they  profess.    The  expectation  is  one  of 
the  weakest  I  ever  heard  advanced." — Speech,  April  11,  1845, 

It  is  a  curious  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  changeful 
world,  that  an  English  legislature  should  be  engaged  in  the  effort 
to  advance  academical  instruction  in  Ireland.  Time  was  when 
the  flower  of  England'^s  youth  longed  for  a  place  in  the  flourishing 
schools  of  Hibemia^  Attracted  by  the  splendid  reputation  of 
the  Irish  teachers,  vast  numbers  crossed  the  sea,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  an  hospitality,  which  even  in  the  seventh  century  was 
a  marked  feature  in  the  Irish  character  \ 

"  Erant  ihideni  (in  Hibernii)  eo  tempore  (scil.  a.d.  664)  multi 
nobilium  simul  et  mediocrium  de  gente  Anglorum^  qui  tempore  Finant 
et  Colmani  episcoporum,  relicta  insult  patri^,  vel  divinas  lectionis,  vel 
continentioris  vitae  gratia  illo  secesserunt  ....  quos  omnes  Scotti 
libentissime  suscipientes  victum  eis  quotidianum  sine  pretio,  libros 
quoque  ad  legendum,  et  magisterium  gratuitiim  prsebere  curabant," — 
Bed.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  *'  Our  Anglo-Saxons  of  that  day,"  says 
our  learned  Camden,  *'  used  to  flock  together  to  Ireland  as  a  market  of 
learning,  whence  it  is  that  we  continually  find  it  said  in  our  writers 
concerning  holy  men  of  old,  he  was  sent  away  to  be  educated  in  Ireland, 
Nor  need  we  wonder,"  continues  the  excellent  antiquarian,  **  that 
Ireland  which  is  now  (a.d.  1607)  half  savage  and  destitute  of  education, 
should  at  that  time  have  abounded  in  men  of  such  holiness,  piety,  and 
splendid  geniuses,  while  the  cultivation  of  literature  elsewhere  in  the 
Christian  world  lay  neglected  and  half  buried ;  since  the  providence  of 
the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe  is  pleased  to  scatter  the  seeds  of 
holiness  and  virtues  in  the  different  ages  of  the  world,  now  among  these 
nations,  now  among  those,  as  it  were  in  so  many  beds  and  ilower-knbts ; 
thus  producing  blossoms,  which  as  they  appear  in  one  place  and  another 
with  fresh  vigour,  may  thrive  and  be  preserved,  for  his  own  glory  and 
the  benefit  of  mankind." 

There  is  still  extant  a  letter  addressed  by  Adhelm,  the  cele- 
brated Abbot  of  Malmesbury,  to  a  youth  named  Eahirid,  upon 
his  return  to  England,  after  a  six  years^  absence  in  Ireland.  The 
date  of  this  curious  epistle  is  about  a.d.  690,  and  the  odiousness 

'  The  most  celebrated  schools  in  Ireland  were  the  following.  1.  Armagh,  founded 
|>y  St.  Patrick,  at  which  the  number  of  students  at  one  time  is  taid  to  have  exceeded 
seven  thousand.  2.  Clonard,  founded  in  the  sixth  century  by  St.  Finnian.  3.  Ross, 
also  of  the  sixth  century,  and  founded  by  St.  Fachnan.  Besides  these  there  were 
well-attended  seminaries  at  Lismore,  Clonfert,  Bangor,  Cashel,  and  Down.  Vid.  Intro* 
duction  to  Dublin  University  Calendar,  1833.  This  work,  so  creditable  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  was  first  published  in  the  year  1833,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Todd,  by  whom  the  valuable  Introduction  referred  to  was  composed. 

'  We  fear  that  the  other  characteristics  of  the  Irish,  mentioned  by  Bede,  do  not 
remain  so  unchanged  as  their  hospitality— »*'  Gentem  innpxiam,  et  nationi  Anglorum 
semper  amicittimam," 
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of  the  Latinity  is  inconceivable,  except  by  those  who  have  been 
nauseated  in  its  perusal.  He  bears  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
fact,  that  troops  of  foreign  students  were  in  the  habit  of  flockioff 
to  the  schools  of  Ireland.  His  testimony  is  the  more  to  be  rdied 
on,  as  he  was  certainly  not  prejudiced  by  any  Hibernian  predileo- 
tions.  He  was  evidently  jealous  that  the  pakn  of  literaiy  and 
theological  attainment  should  be  so  unammoualy  accorded  to 
Irish  teachers;  and  hints  that  "  Britain^s  fertile  sod^*  was  trod- 
den by  professors  of  sacred  science  as  learned  as  their  ScoUiA 
neighbours. 

**  Cur  iDquam,"  says  the  patrioUc  abbot,  "  Hibemtav  quo  caterva- 
tim  istinc  lectoresclassibus  advecti  confluunt,  ineffiibili  quodam  privilegio 
efferatur;  ac  si  istic,  fcecundo  Britanniae  in  cespite.  didatcali  Aigin 
RomaDive  Quirites  repperiri  minime  queant,  qui  coelestit  tetrica  eno- 
dantes  bibliothecae  problemata  sciolis  reserare  se  sdscitantibus  valeaott 
Quamvis  enim  praedictum  Hibemiae  rus,  discentium  opulans  vemanaqoe^ 
ut  ita  dixerim,  pascuosa  numerositate  lectorum,  quemadmodam  poll 
cardines  astriferi  micantium  omentur  vibraminibat  tidemm;  ast'  -^ 
K,  r.  X. 

Some  years  after  the  conversion  of  the  West  Saxons,  there 
came  amongst  them  a  holy  man  named  Agilbert,  a  Ghuil  by  hirth, 
who  had  teen  studying  in  the  schools  of  Ireland,  The  ku^ 
was  pleased  with  him,  and  solicited  him  to  continue  as  a  bishop 
amongst  them.  He  accepted  the  hospitable  invitation,  and  re- 
mained until  he  was  called  to  fill  the  bishopric  of  Paris. 

**  Legendarum  gratia  Scripturamm  in  Hibemift  non  parvo  tempore 
demoratus  est/'  are  the  words  of  Bede  respecting  him*  Againy  of 
CEdilwin  he  says  :  "  Hibemiam  gratia  legend!  adiit,  et  beni  inttmetiu 
patriam  rediit,  atque  Episcopus  in  provincift  Lindxssi  factua,  multo 
ecclesiam  tempore  nobilissim^  rexit." 


Nor  was  the  academical  instruction  afforded  by  the 
schools  designed  only  for  ecclesiastics.  Early  in  the  seventh 
ccntur}%  as  Inett'  informs  us,  great  numbers  of  the  Northum- 
brian nobility,  including  the  sons  of  King  Ethelfiide,  were  re- 
ceiving education  in  Ireland.  And  in  the  year  685,  when  the 
throne  of  Northumberland  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  EMrid^ 
his  brother  and  successor  Alfred  was  a  student  in  the  tnfii&i 
sanctorum. 


'  Usser.  Sylloge  Epistolarum  Hibernicartim,  vol.  It.  p.  451.  Editloo  now  In  eown 
of  publicadon  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Elrington,  the  eiccUcnl  and  lauacA 
Regius  Professor  of  DiTinity  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

*  Origines  Anglicanse,  p.  47. 
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*^  ScotoTUM^  qa?  turn  versatus  incoTa  terns 
Coelestem  intento  spirabat  corde  sophiam. 
Nam  patriae  fines,  et  dulcia  liquerat  arva  ; 
Sedulus  ut  Domini  mysteria  disceret  exul." 

Of  those  holy  men  by  whom  the  northern  parts  of  England  were 
recovered  from  the  Paganism  re-introduced  by  the  Saxons,  the 
most  celebrated  were  Irish  missionaries.  From  lona,  the  famous 
seminary  founded  by  ^^  Golumb  of  the  Churches,^^  came  the  cele- 
brated Aidan,  who  founded  at  Lindisfame  a  school  scarcely 
inferior  to  lona,  recovered  Northumberland  from  Saxon  idolatry, 
and  manfully  opposed  the  dictation  of  Rome  respecting  Easter 
and  the  tonsure.  His  successor  was  another  Irishman,  and  not 
less  famous,  that  Finan  who  baptized  upon  their  conversion  both 
Sigibert  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  and  Penda  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, and  consecrated  Gedda  for  the  See  of  London.  Upon  the 
death  of  Finan,  the  See  of  Lindisfame  was  a  third  time  filled 
by  an  Irishman.  In  the  Episcopate  of  Colman,  was  held  (a.d. 
664)  the  celebrated  Council  of  Whitby.  The  dissension  respect- 
ing the  proper  mode  of  keeping  Easter  raged  fiercely  even  within 
the  bosom  of  the  royal  family  of  Northumberland.  King  Oswy 
held  to  the  ancient  system  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  queen  and  his 
eldest  son  were  advocates  of  the  Romish  computation.  To  decide 
the  point  a  council  was  convened  at  the  monastery  of  Streane- 
shalch,  now  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire. 

"  Time  was  given  unto  Colman  in  the  first  place,  as  it  was  fit,  to 
deliver  his  reason  in  the  audience  of  all.  Who  with  an  undaunted  mind 
made  his  answer  and  said ;  *  Our  fathers  and  their  predecessors,  who 
were  manifestly  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  Columbkille  was,  did 
ordain  that  Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  the  Lord's  Day  that  fell  upon 
the  fourteenth  moon,  following  the  example  of  John  the  Apostle  and 
Evangelist,  who  leaned  upon  the  breast  of  our  Lord  at  his  last  supper, 
and  was  called  tlie  lover  of  the  Lord'.' " 

The  bishop  was  responded  to  by  Wilfrid,  who,  as  his  biographer 
Stephen  informs  us,  had  learned  from  BonifiEu^e  '^  the  course  of 

^  Ireland,  we  are  told  by  Bede,  was  the  proper  country  qf  the  Scots.  **  H»c  proprid 
patria  Scotoruin  est ;  qui  ab  hie  egressi  tertiam  in  Britannift  Britonibus  et  Pictis 
gentera  addiderunt."    So  also  Claudian : — 

'*  Scotorum  cumulot  flevit  glacialia  leme.** 


And  again, — 


,,,.**  Totam  quum  Scotus  lemen 
Movit,  et  infesto  spumavit  remige  Tethys. 


When  the  ScoU  emigrated  to  the  northern  part  of  Britain,  they  shared  the  name  of 
Scots  with  the  inhabitants.  But  the  name  Scotia  remained  appropriated  exclusively  to 
Ireland.  Archbishop  Usher  asserts  that  no  writer  within  a  thousand  years  after 
Christ  mentions  Scotland  who  does  not  by  Scotia  mean  Ireland.  See  also  Stilling^ 
fleet's  Antiquities,  and  Lloyd's  Historical  Account. 

>  Stephen's  Life  of  Wilfrid.    See  Usher,  Works^  !▼.  345. 
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Easter^  which  the  schismatics  of  Britain  and  IteUmd  did  not 

know."" 

*'  He  objected,"  says  Usher,  "  to  Colman  and  his  clerks  of  Ireland 
that  they,  with  their  complices  the  Picts  and  Britons,  did  with  a  foolish 
labour,  fight  against  the  whole  world.  He  conclnded  by  anathematising 
the  Qiiartadecimans,  a  nickname  for  those  who  followed  the  Irish  ree- 
koning  of  Easter.  The  reply  of  Wilfrid  told  successfully  apon  the 
king.  He  decided  for  the  Romish  innovations.  Colman  was  con-' 
manded  to  adopt  them  or  resign  his  See.  He  chose  the  latter  coarse* 
'  Taking  with  him,'  says  Bede,  '  such  as  would  not  receire  the  Catholie 
(Romish)  Easter,  and  the  tonsure  of  the  crown,  he  returned  back  into 
the  ScoU'  country'.' " 

Wilfrid  was  chosen  in  his  room.  He  declined  the  office  at 
first,  on  a  ground  which  proves  how  largely  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  was  indebted  to  Ireland.  He  refused  the  episcopate, 
1)ccause  he  scrupled  at  receiving  consecration  from  opposers  of 
Rome  like  the  '^  Scottish  ])ishops,  and  such  as  Scots  had  or- 
dained,^ and  he  could  see  no  others.  At  length  he  accepted  the 
nomination,  having  obtained  permission  *'  to  go  beyond  the  sea 
into  the  country  of  France,  where  many  Catholic  bishops  aie  to 
be  had."  Thus  pre-eminent  were  the  Irish  divines,  not  only  in 
learning  and  missionary  zeal,  but  in  determined  resistance  to  the 
domineering  encroachments  of  the  Papacy. 

The  schools  of  Ireland  maintained  their  well-merited  celebrity, 
until  schools  and  scholars  were  swept  away  by  the  overwhelming 
tide  of  Ostman  devastation.  Pearly  m  the  ninth  centuiy,  Tuige- 
sius,  son  of  Harold,  king  of  Norway,  landed  with  his  borbarie 
hordes  upon  the  nortliern  shores  of  Ireland.  In  838,  he  took  the 
metropolis  by  storm,  and  assumed  the  supreme  monarchy. 

*'  Under  the  blighting  influence  of  the  usurper  Turgesius/*  we  quote 
from  Mr.  King's  excellent  Primer,  *'  the  Christian  religion  was  dis- 
couraged and  persecuted,  and  every  means  used  if  possible  to  efface  the 
remains  of  it ;  while  its  professors  were  obliged  often  to  seek  conceal- 
ment in  woods  and  caves  of  the  earth.  Many  churches  and  abbeys^ 
monasteries,  colleges  and  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the  Christian 
pnesthood  were  destroyed ;  libraries,  books,  and  ancient  records  were 
lost  in  the  ruins  which  these  sanguinary  barbarians  created.  The 
monastery  of  lona  was  several  times  pillaged  and  burned ;  and  the 
family  of  the  place  (as  the  monks  were  called)  massacred  with  fire  and 
sword ;  Armagh  suffered  especially,  its  town,  church,  schools,  and 
religious  institutions  being  repeatedly  invaded,  plundered  and  burned, 
as  in  A.D.  831,  three  times  in  one  month,  also  in  840,  848,  852,  869, 
891,  and  1015.  It  is  recorded  that  on  one  occasion,  a  little  before  the 
coming  of  Turgesius,  or  soon  after  it,  nine  hundred  monks  belonging  to 
the  monastery  of  Bangor  in  Down  were  put  to  the  sword ;  and  nmilaf 
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otlamitiesy  with  their  dates  and  occasions,  are  recorded  as  having  he- 
fallen  Cork,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Lismore,  Ferna,  Clonfert,  Slane, 
Kildarci  Clonmacnoise,  Kells,  Clonard,  Glandelock,  Swords;  each  in 
its  turn  heing  made  at  one  time  or  another,  and  many  of  them  several 
times  in  succession,  the  nnhappy  scene  of  Danish  harbarity  and 
outrage." — pp.  1C7,  168. 

But  a  heavier  blow  even  than  the  destruction  of  her  literature 
was  inflicted  by  the  Danes  upon  the  Church  of  Ireland.  It  was 
through  Danish  influence  that  the  papal  tyranny  first  gained  a 
footing  in  the  island.  When  Christianity  had  begun  to  spread 
its  influence  amongst  these  fierce  barbarians,  tney  naturally 
turned  their  eyes  towards  their  Christianized  countrymen  across 
the  Channel,  and  sought  to  connect  their  rising  Church  with  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  see  of  Canterbury.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  the  C^tmen  strangers  were  possessed  of  the  three  cities 
of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick. 

" '  These,'  says  Archbishop  Usher,  *  being  a  colony  of  the  Norwegians 
and  Livonians,  and  so  countrymen  to  the  Normans,  when  they  had  seen 
England  subdued  by  the  Conqueror,  and  Normans  advanced  to  the 
chief  bishopric  there,  would  needs  now  assume  to  themselves  the  name 
of  Normans  also,  and  cause  their  bishops  to  receive  their  consecration 
from  no  other  metropolitan  but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.'  The 
English  Church  was  then  subject  to  the  Homish  obedience.  Com- 
munion with  Canterbury  was  soon  exchanged  for  subjection  to  Rome. 
Gilbert,  the  Ostman  Bishop  of  Liraericky  was  armed  about  the  year 
1139  with  legatine  power  over  all  Ireland.  In  1152,  the  pall  was  for 
the  first  time  received  from  Cardinal  Paparo  by  the  four  archbishops  at 
the  synod  of  Kells.  On  the  arrival  of  Henry  at  Waterford  in  1171,  a 
synod  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots,  received  with  acquiescence 
and  even  approbation  the  bulls  of  Adrian  and  Alexander,  conferring 
upon  the  English  monarch  the  dominion  of  Ireland.  In  the  succeeding 
year  the  ecclesiastical  independence  of  Ireland  was  sacrificed  with  like 
servile  treachery.  At  the  synod  of  Cashel,  the  assembled  clergy  sub- 
mitted to  the  presidency  of  a  papal  legate,  and  enacted  '  that  all  offices 
of  divine  service  shall  for  the  future,  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  be  re- 
gulated after  the  model  of  Holy  Church,  according  to  the  observances 
of  the  Church  of  England.' " 

The  literature  of  Ireland  was  buried  in  the  grave  of  her  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  independence.  The  offices  of  Church  and  State 
were  henceforward  filled  by  occupants  devoted  to  the  courts  of 
Borne  and  London.  To  discountenance  every  thing  Irish  was 
the  leading  principle  of  political  and  religious  government. 

At  length  the  want  of  some  seminary  of  learning  became  so 
pressing,  that  application  was  made  to  the  pontiff  upon  the 
mibject.  In  the  year  1311,  John  de  Leeke,  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  petitioned  Clement  V.,  and  obtained  a  bull  for  the  foon- 
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dation  at  Dublin  of  ^^  a  university  of  schoda.^  The 
ment  of  the  design  was  pFevented  by  the  death  of  the  archb&hop. 
But  the  project  was  revived  by  his  successor  in  the  see  of  DnUm. 
In  1320,  Alexander  de  Bignor  procured  from  John  XXII.  an 
approval  and  confirmation  of  the  bull  of  dement.  Letten 
patent  were  issued  by  Edward  III.,  a.d.  1858,  granting  protee- 
tion  and  safe  conduct  to  all  students  resorting  to  this  universitjr. 
But  notwithstanding  this  regal  encouragement,  the  litenuy 
schemes  of  Bignor  proved  as  abortive  as  those  of  Leeke* 
Learning  refused  to  resume  her  ancient  seat  in  dependent  and 
degraded  Ireland.  In  1465,  the  seminary  of  Bignor  seems  net 
to  have  existed,  for  in  that  year  the  parliament  aseemUed  at 
Drogheda  determined  to  establish  a  university,  and  commenced 
their  legislation  on  the  subject  by  declaring  ^^  que  pour  ce  que  la 
tcrre  d'lrlande  a  nuUe  university,  ne  Pestude  g^n^rale.^  This 
academical  project  shared  the  fate  of  its  pr^ecessors.  Ten 
years  later,  yet  another  attempt  was  made  to  provide  education 
for  Ireland  under  the  auspices  of  Borne.  In  1475,  the  mendi- 
cant orders  obtained  a  bull  from  Sixtus  IV.,  empowering  them 
to  found  a  university  in  Dublin.  This  instrument,  which  bears 
date  5  Kal.  Maii  1475,  declares  *^quod  in  dicta  insula  nulhnn 
vi^ct  stadium  generale,  in  quo  magistri  et  doctores  legere,  et 
scholares  proficere  possint."*^  This  university  never  advanced 
beyond  an  existence  upon  paper*. 

Such  was  the  last  attempt,  anterior  to  the  Beformation,  to 
revive  the  academical  institutions  of  Ireland.  Thus  was  fiuluie 
written  upon  the  front  of  every  endeavour  to  re-animate  Iridi 
literature  by  an  inspiration  of  the  breath  of  Bomanism. 

It  remained  for  Queen  Elizabeth  to  undertake  with  success  the 
establishment  of  a  university  in  Ireland.  The  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland,  Sir  John  Perrott,  acting  imder  her  instructions,  pro- 
posed A.D.  1584  to  alienate  the  revenues  of  Saint  Patnck^s 
Cathedral,  and  employ  them  in  the  foundation  of  two  universitieB. 
The  facts  that  there  was  another  cathedral  in  the  Irish  metro- 
polis,  and  that  St.  Patrick's  was  "had  in  more  superstitious 
veneration  than  the  other ""  (Christ  Church),  were  pleaaed  by  the 
deputy  in  support  of  his  plan  of  confiscation.  But  this  design, 
like  so  many  others,  was  abortive.  Loftus,  archbishop  of  DubBn, 
()])posed  it  with  success,  but  not  without  suspicion  tnat  his  seal 
resulted  from  personal  cupidity  rather  than  hostility  to  saciil^ie. 

At  length,  m  the  year  1591,  the  present  college  of  the  Hw 
Trinity  was  founded.  Loftus,  if  he  prevented  a  former  eflbrt,  is 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 

*  For  a  fuller  statement,  of  v(\\\cVi  iV^e  fote^ovii^  U  but  a  rapid  aketcb,  ace  am 
atdmWMt  arCide  on  the  \3nWen\i)  ot  BvIVAvci  \tv  \V^  Vru^  '^tdaetoifeKA  \wasMl« 
Octoher,  1844. 
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establishing  the  now  flourishing  university.  He  obtained  from 
the  mayor  and  citizens  of  DubUn  as  a  site^  the  ground  of  the 
dissolved  Augustinian  monastery  of  All  Saints,  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  them  by  Henry  VIII.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  the 
charter  was  granted,  enacting  ^'that  a  college  be  erected  in  a 
place  called  All-hallowes,  near  Dublin,  for  the  education,  institu- 
tion, and  instruction  of  youths  and  students  in  arts  and  faculties^ 
to  endure  for  ever.**^  Archbishop  Loftus  was  appointed  provost. 
Three  fellows  were  nominated  in  the  charter,  and  a  like  number 
of  scholars.  Amongst  the  former  was  Henry  Usher,  arch- 
deacon of  Dublin.  And  all,  fellows  and  scholars,  were  zealous 
professors  of  the  Reformed  religion. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  establishment  of  Trinity 
College  will  appear  how  utterly  unreasonable  are  the  complaints 
of  the  Romish  party  respecting  the  exclusiveness  of  that  seminary. 
It  was  founded  as  an  ecclesiastical  academy,  in  close  connexion 
with  the  Reformed  Church.  Its  first  provost  was  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  the  main  object  of  its  establishment  was  to  train 
well-learned  ministers  for  the  Reformed  Church.  In  the  first 
charter  there  were  certainly  no  enactments  exclusive  of  Romanists. 
Such  enactments,  however,  were  unnecessary ;  for  the  Act  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  1560  was  in  force,  which  required  ^'  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy  to  be  taken  by  all  and  every  person  or  persons 
which  shall  be  promoted  or  preferred  to  any  degree  of  learning, 
in  any  universitie,  that  hereafter  shall  bee  in  this  realm.**"  Any 
exclusion  additional  to  this  was  unnecessary.  The  statutes  of 
Charles  I.,  1633,  still  more  clearly  prove  the  closeness  of  con- 
nexion in  which  the  new  university  was  united  to  the  Church.  The 
fellows"  oath  there  prescribed  contains  a  promise  resolutely  to 
withstand  the  opinions  *^  quas  vel  Pontifieii,  vel  alii  contra  Sacrse 
Scripture  veritatem  tuentur.""  And  all  the  students  are  required, 
under  penalty,  to  attend  the  service  in  the  college  chapel.  By  a 
very  great  stretch  of  liberality  in  1 793,  the  Irish  parliament  per- 
mitted Roman  Catholics  to  become  students,  and  to  proceed  to 
degrees,  still  continuing  their  exclusion  from  the  foundation. 
But  we  must  utterly  deny  to  the  Romanist  any  claim  of  justice  or 
reason  to  receive  education  in,  much  less  to  teach  and  govern,  an 
institution  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary  to  instruct  the  Reformed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

The  present  circumstances  of  Ireland  demand  imperatively  that 
Trinity  College  should  remember  the  intentions  of  its  great 
founder.  Theology  was  the  centre  round  which  all  its  arts  and 
sciences  were  designed  to  be  gathered.  Her  fellows,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  are  required  to  take  upon  them  the  vows  of  the 
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priesthood,  and  to  sicear  that  Theology  shall  be  the  eiid  of  all 
their  studies.  Highly  as  we  value  the  inductive  sciences,  and 
most  desirable  as  we  deem  it  for  the  honour  of  religion,  that  the 
seminaries  of  the  Church  should  lead  the  march  of  intellectual 
progress,  yet  still  we  cannot  forget  that  the  genius  of  a  priest- 
fellow  of  Trinity  College  may  le^  and  aught  to  be^  directed  to  far 
higher  objects  than  mathematical  and  physical  studies.  The 
same  amount  of  abilities  which  has  justly  raised  the  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  of  Trinity  College  to  so  high  a  European 
reputation,  might,  if  employed  more  in  accordance  with  the  sacred 
engagements  of  those  eminent  scholars,  have  achieved  the  work 
of  the  reformation,  and  restored  the  ecclesiastical  literature  of 
Ireland  to  more  than  its  pristine  splendour. 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  that  university  is  now  commencing. 
Heretofore  it  had  no  rival  worthy  of  the  title.  Hitherto  no 
defects  in  its  system  could  be  seen  by  comparison  with  any  other 
academical  institution.  Now  an  energetic  and  well-endowed 
llomish  college,  fostered  by  the  patronage  of  government,  is  to 
be  permanently  established  by  her  side.  All  that  can  be  done  by 
wily  Jesuitism,  to  train  in  the  arts  of  controversy  the  choicest 
youths,  selected  from  the  millions  of  a  population  remarkable  for 
intellectual  endowments,  all  this  will  be  done  by  re-endowed  May- 
nooth to  propagate  the  Papal  schism.  New  collegiate  establish- 
ments, wholly  dissociated  from  the  Church,  admonish  her  from 
north,  and  south,  and  west,  that  the  time  is  coming  when  she 
may  find  that  scientific  knowledge  which  has  been  in  Ireland 
oxclusively  her  own,  e(|ualled  or  surpassed  by  Pantheists  or 
Atheists,  and  turned  against  that  religion  which  she  was  founded 
to  support. 

Uj)on  the  training  of  the  ministry  of  the  Irish  Church  mainly 
depends  her  very  existence.  To  meet  the  new  exigencies  of  the 
times,  new  exertions  must  be  made.  It  is  wholly  futile  to  pretend 
that  the  sjune  amount  of  theological  learning  which  enabled  men  in 
times  of  quiet  to  get  decently  through  their  routine  duties,  ciui 
fit  them  to  com|)ete  with  a  priesthood  trained  to  employ  in  con- 
troversy the  scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  metaphy- 
sics of  the  nineteenth  century.  If  the  controversy  with  Home  is 
to  be  carried  on  successfully,  the  weapons  must  be  of  different 
temper  from  those  too  commonly  employed  by  Protestant  cham- 
pions. The  (lay  is  approaching  in  Ireland  when  Rome  will  easily 
carry  every  position,  but  that  from  which  the  divines  of  the 
seventeenth  century  never  can  be  dislodged,  a  position  defended 
by  the  double  rampart  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  CathoHc  tradition. 

The  learned  writer,  whose  name  is  still  veiled  from  the  public, 
but  whos(.'  name  would  \ls(.Ai*  bvi  ?i  Iowqy  of  strength,  concludes 
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the  second  of  his  very  striking  pamphlets  by  a  "  proposal  for  the 
conciliation  of  the  contending  parties  in  Ireland."  We  must 
confess,  that  we  are  disappointed  at  this  part  of  his  performance. 
We  fiilly  sympathize  with  the  deep-toned  sorrow  which  he  ex- 
presses at  the  mournful  spectacle  of  Christ's  body  rent  by  schism 
as  it  is  in  Ireland,  and  we  reciprocate  all  his  tender  and  earnest 
aspirations  for  unity.     We  know  that — 

"  In  Holy  Scripture  the  members  of  Christ's  body  are  represented  as 
bound  together  by  ties  of  peace  and  love.  They  are  members  of  one 
body,  branches  of  one  vine,  sheep  of  the  same  fold.  There  is  one 
faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism.  They  are  charged  by  an  apostle  *  to  be 
of  one  accord ;'  *  to  speak  the  same  thing  ;*  *  to  be  perfectly  joined 
together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment;'  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  unity  in  the  Church,  her  Divine  Head  has  prayed*" 
— Review,  p.  135. 

We  heartily  respond  to  this  statement.  We  pray  too,  that  in 
God^^s  own  good  time  unity  may  be  the  law  of  his  mihtant  as  of 
his  triumphant  Church.  But  we  cannot  anticipate  any  advance 
towards  this  blessed  consummation  from  the  proposal  of  our 
author;  namely,  a  ''conference  of  chief  men  among  the  two 
contending  parties.^'  Few  will  question  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments quoted  from  Hooker,  that  councils  of  the  Church  are  the 
"  best  means  for  the  ending  of  strifes  touching  matters  of  Chris- 
tian belief."'  '*  When  there  grew  in  the  Church  of  Christ  a 
question  whether  the  Gentiles  believing  might  be  saved,  although 
they  were  not  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  nor  did 
observe  the  rest  of  those  legal  rites  and  ceremonies  whereunto 
the  Jews  were  bound;  after  great  dissension  and  disputation 
about  it,  their  conclusion  in  the  end  was  to  have  it  determined  bv 
sentence  at  Jerusalem ;  which  was  accordingly  done  in  a  council 
there  assembled  for  the  same  purpose.*"  xhat  a  controversy 
within  the  Church  upon  such  a  topic  as  the  necessity  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  should  be  easily  concluded  by  the  council  of 
Jerusalem,  is  indeed  not  difficult  to  imagine.  Such  a  mode  of 
decision  was  the  natural  and  obvious  one,  nor  could  either  of  the 
contending  parties  decline  to  stand  by  the  decision  of  such  a 
tribunal.  But  we  ask,  is  there  any  parallel  in  the  state  of 
Ireland?  Are  the  controversies  which  divide  the  Churches 
capable  of  such  facile  adjustment !  Or  can  we  even  fancy  by 
what  tribunal  they  could  be  adjudicated!  Are  there  in  the 
whole  range  of  possibiUty  two  events  more  inconceivable,  than 
that  the  Church  and  the  Bomish  schism  could  agree  upon  any 
arbiter,  or  than  that  any  arbiter,  if  appointed,  could  satisfactorily 
arrange  their  differences ! 

Aa2 
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Art.  IV. — A  History  of  tlie  Nonjurors;  their  eontrovermsi  and 
writings ;  with  Retnarks  on  some  of  the  Rubrics  in  the  Boat  of 
Cmnmon  Prayer,  By  Thomas  Lathbubt,  MJL.^  Author  of 
'•''A  History  of  tlie  Convocation^  ^c.  London:  Pickling, 
1845.     8vo. 

With  the  name  of  the  nonjurors  is  associated  much  that  must 
bespeak  for  them  our  respectful  remembrance.  Their  endurance 
of  losses  and  disabilities  for  conscience  sake — endurance,  whidi 
in  the  first  leaders  was  rendered  yet  more  striking  by  their 
previous  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  th^ 
felt  themselves  bound  to  maintain  their  allegiance ;  the  holiness^ 
the  talents,  the  erudition,  of  some  among  them;  the  learned 
works  with  which  they  have  enriched  our  literature,  and  yet 
more,  perhaps,  the  manuals  of  devotion  and  holy  living  which 
they  liave  bequeathed  to  us ;  their  intimate  connexion  with  the 
faithful  Church  of  Scotland,  in  days  when  beyond  her  own  limits 
she  found  no  other  communion  or  countenance ;  these  and  other 
such  circumstances  must  commend  them  to  the  hearts  of  English 
churchmen  who  care  but  little  either  for  the  politics  of  Jacobites, 
or  for  the  doctrinal  and  ritual  peculiarities  of  '*  Usagers." 

In  the  favourable  feelings  thus  grounded,  we  to  a  cartain 
extent  very  cordially  agree;  but  we  must  profess  ourseI?es 
unable  to  share  in  that  exclusive  sympathy  with  the  nonjurorB» 
as  distinguished  from  all  their  contemporaries,  which  appears  to 
be  not  uncommon  even  among  the  class  of  churchmen  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  It  is,  we  conceive,  unwarranted  by  the  histonr 
as  a  whole ;  while  it  is  evidently  not  easy  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  one  very  important  fact,  that  the  Anglican  churchmen  of 
this  day  derive  their  spiritual  descent,  not  from  the  nonjurora^ 
but  from  that  larger  communion  of  which  these  refused  to  be 
members. 

Mr.  Lathbury'^s  work  is,  we  believe,  the  first  attempt  at  a 
detailed  history  of  the  nonjurors.  His  opinions  are  in  grenend 
sound,  and  they  are  stated  without  any  oifensive  air  of  dog- 
matism. His  narrative,  whatever  its  imperfections  may  be, 
deser>'es,  at  least,  to  be  commended  as  unambitious  and  un- 
affected. On  his  defects  as  a  historian  we  are  unwiUinff  to 
dwell ;  he  micrht  justly  complain  of  us  if  we  shoidd  try  him  1^  a 
fttawhrd  which  he  does  wot  \^Te\ftYv<!L  \tt  ^aAirfY*    ^®  ^'^  ^ 
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speak  of  him  with  the  consideration  due  to  a  meritorious  labourer, 
who  has  endeavoured  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  an  obscure 
subject,  and  has  used  with  considerable  care  and  diligence  such 
materials  as  were  within  his  reach. 

These,  however,  are  far  from  sufficient.  The  history  of  the 
nonjurors  formed  but  an  under-plot  in  that  of  the  £nglish 
Church;  they  were  obnoxious  to  the  government;  they  were 
engaged  in  connexions  hostile  to  it,  and  therefore  secret ;  they 
were  few ;  they  were  poor.  Hence  the  acquaintance  with  their 
atory,  which  is  to  be  gained  fi^m  publications  of  their  own  time, 
must  necessarily  be  very  inadequate;  and  to  such  sources  Mr. 
Lathbury  is  indebted  for  almost  all  his  materials ;  the  only  con- 
siderable exception  that  we  remember,  being  the  correspondence 
with  the  Eastern  patriarchs,  furnished  to  him  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hope,  who  procured  it  from  Bishop  Jolly'^s  collections.  As 
the  nonjurors  gradually  dwindle  away,  the  printed  documents 
relating  to  them  become  rarer  and  rarer ;  for  the  time  after  1 720, 
the  information  hitherto  collected  is  exceedingly  scanty  and 
meagre. 

But  is  thei*e  nothing  more  to  be  discovered?  We  have  no 
doubt  that  there  is  very  much.  The  papera  of  the  Brett  family — 
of  which  two  members  were  bishops  among  the  nonjurors, — are 
known  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  respected  clergyman,  whose  fore- 
fathers  belonged  to  their  communion^ ;  there  must  be  much  yet 
preserved  in  Scotland,  besides  the  Eastern  correspondence,  and 
perhaps  the  Spottiswoode  Society  may  ere  long  favour  us  with  a 
portion  of  it ;  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  crozier  in  the 
possession  of  a  Lancashire  gentleman',  is  the  only  remaining 
memorial  of  the  line  through  which  it  passed ;  and  in  all  reason- 
able likelihood,  there  must  be  MS.  documents  in  other  quarters 
which  we  cannot  pretend  to  guess  at.  Nay,  surely  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  gather  even  oral  recollections.  Thirty  years  ago,  a 
nonjuring  clergyman  was  alive  in  the  West  of  England;  it  is 
but  forty  years  since  a  nonjuring  bishop  died  in  Ireland ;  and  we 
are  probably  correct  in  identifying  the  clergyman  who  in  1 799 
attended  the  death-bed  of  the  last  English  nonjuring  bishop,  with 
one  of  the  same  name  who  still  appears  in  the  Clergy  List. 

We  make  these  observations  by  way  of  showing  that  the 
subject  is  not  yet  exhausted;  and  not  with  any  intention  of 
blaming  Mr.  Lathbury  for  having  written  such  a  book  as  it  was 

^  See  the  Life  of  John  Bowdler,  Esq.,  p.  25,  and  Perceval  on  Apostolical  Succes- 
sion, p.  242.  We  may  here  notice  that  Mr.  Lathbury  has  been  unfortunate  in  using 
the  first  edition  of  the  latter  work,  as  the  second  is  much  improved  in  the  part  which 
relates  to  the  nonjurors. 

s  Perceval,  p.  249. 
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within  his  power  to  write.  For  what  he  has  done  we  ¥ei^ 
sincerely  thank  him ;  and,  while  we  cannot  in  honesty  wish  his 
work  pennanencc,  wc  wish  it  success  until  something  better  shall 
appear.  Should  it  reach  a  second  edition,  as  we  trust  it  will, 
we  advise  him  to  discard  from  his  pages  whatever  savours  of  the 
newspaper, — his  indignation  against  the  Record  and  Mr.  Walter, 
his  reflections  on  the  Dnimmond  schismatics,  his  oontinoaDy 
recurring  disclaimers  of  popery  for  himself  and  othere,  his  no 
less  frequent  references  to  the  slanderousness  and  other  vices  of 
dissenters ;  to  substitute  an  index  for  his  chapter  on  the  mfaric^ 
and,  in  so  far  as  an  author'^s  natural  tenderness  towards  his  own 
productions  will  allow,  to  endeavour  to  lessen  his  iteration. 

In  the  year  1 688,  James  the  Second  had  provoked  his  subjeets 
by  a  series  of  offensive  acts.  He  had  outraged  their  feelings  by 
an  ostentatious  display  of  his  zeal  for  the  Komish  communioD* 
He  had  assumed  a  power  of  dispensing  with  statutes ;  a  power 
which  had,  indeed,  been  exercised  witliout  question  by  earlier 
sovereigns  of  England,  but  which  was  strangely  incongruous  with 
what  he  found  established  as  the  constitution.  He  had  removed 
from  the  bench  of  justice  the  judges  whom  he  could  not  reckon 
on  as  instruments.  He  had  invaded  the  rights  of  both  the  uni- 
versities. He  had  filled  some  bishoprics  with  persons  capaUe 
only  of  degrading  the  Church,  and  nad  kept  the  see  of  Vorik 
vacant  for  two  years,  with  the  intention,  it  was  supposed,  of  be- 
stowing it  on  a  Romish  ecclesiastic  whom  he  had  admitted  into 
his  privy  council.  He  had  revived  the  ecclesiastical  commissioD, 
fonnerly  so  obnoxious,  and  that  in  violation  of  a  statute  which 
the  people,  at  least,  re^rdcd  as  valid.  He  had  persisted  in  main- 
tainmg  this  body,  although  the  primate,  Sancroft,  refused  to 
become  a  member  of  it.  By  means  of  the  commission,  which 
w&s  chiefly  composed  of  very  objectionable  persons,  he  had  in- 
terfered with  the  proper  liberty  of  the  pulpit,  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Sharp,  and  had  suspended  the  Bishop  of  London  for  refusing  to 
cany  out  his  views  against  that  divine  in  an  arbitrary  and 
irregular  manner.  Ho  had  set  forth,  in  1687,  a  declaration,  by 
which  the  penal  laws  against  nonconformity  were  suspended.  On 
republishing  it  a  year  later,  he  had  required  the  clergy  to  read  it 
in  their  churches ;  a  command  with  which  onhr  two  hundred  of 
the  whole  body  complied.  For  petitioning  agamst  this  measure, 
the  primate  and  six  other  bishops  had  been  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower ;  they  had  been  tried,  and  had  been  acquitted,  (upon  merely 
technical  grounds,  indeed,)  amidst  an  universal  uproar  of  rejoicing. 

In  all  these  proceedings  the  king  was  rather  miserably  in- 
judicious than  intentionally  crimimd.     With  those  who  after- 
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wards  refused  their  alledanee  to  the  government  established  at 
the  Bevolution,  it  was  a  favourite  belief  that  James  was  urged  on 
to  embroil  himself  with  the  Church  by  Sunderland  and  others,  in 
order  to  work  his  ruin  *.  These  faithless  counsellors,  it  was  said, 
encouraged  him  to  suppose  that  EngUsh  churchmen  would  hold 
themselves  bound,  by  their  principles,  to  endure  any  oppression 
without  resistance ;  and  from  this  confidence  proceeded  the  out- 
rages which,  even  at  the  time,  filled  the  more  discerning  members 
of  his  own  communion  with  apprehension  for  his  interests,  and 
those  of  their  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had,  shortly 
before  his  accession,  received  a  warning  from  one  whose  wisdom 
and  experience  might  have  pleaded  for  a  better  reception  of  it. 
Bishop  Morley,  on  his  death-bed,  desired  Lord  Dartmouth  to 
tell  the  Duke  of  York,  that  '^  if  ever  he  depended  on  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance,  he  would  find  himself  deceived ;  for  there  were 
very  few  of  that  opinion,  though  there  were  not  many  of  the 
Church  of  England  that  thought  proper  to  contradict  it  in 
terms.**^  Lord  Dartmouth  often  reminded  James  of  this,  but  in 
vain*. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1688,  two  days  after  the  committal  of 
the  bishops  to  the  Tower,  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  a  son. 
Hitherto  men  had  reckoned  on  a  Protestant  successor  to  the 
throne  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  King''s  daughters ;  the  new 
prospect  of  a  popish  dynasty  was  too  nmch  for  the  endurance ; 
many  persons  of  rank  and  influence  requested  the  intervention 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  married  to  the  Princess  Mary. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  the  circumstances  of  the  history  which 
follows ; — the  Prince's  preparations ;  James"*  too  late  abandonment 
of  his  offensive  measures ;  the  desertion  of  his  troops  and  friends; 
his  flight  from  London,  his  return,  and  second  disappearance ; 
the  debates  in  the  convention  as  to  the  manner  of  settling  the 
government ;  and  the  conclusion  of  them  by  William'^s  intimat- 
ing, that,  unless  he  might  reign  in  his  own  name,  he  would  return 
to  Holland.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1688-9,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  were  declared  king  and  queen. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  conduct,  while  these  events  were 
passing,  of  those  bishops  who  were  to  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  cause  of  the  Church. 

In  the  autumn  of  1687,  the  Princess  of  Orange  wrote  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  expressing  her  sympathy  with  him 
and  his  brethren.  He  c(eclared,  in  his  reply,  that  their  only 
earthly  hope  was  in  her  highness  and  the  prince ;  but  that  no 

*  Life  of  Kettlewell,  folio,  pp.  63.  73.  76. 

*  Note  in  Burnet,  Own  Time,  ii.  440.    Oxford :  1833. 
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amount  of  suffering  could  ^^in  the  least  shake  thdr  steadj 
loyalty  to  their  sovereign  and  the  royal  fiunil]^*.'"  The  bishm 
who  presented  to  the  king  their  petition  against  the  order  rar 
reading  his  Declaration,  endured  his  anger  with  a  remectfid 
firmness.  ^'  We  are  told,^  said  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wdk, 
''to  fear  Q-od  and  honour  the  kbg;  we  desire  to  do  both;  we 
8hail  honour  you ;  we  must  fear  Gbd.^  In  the  midst  of  the 
ferment  which  followed  on  their  acquittal,  the  archbishopa  and 
bishops  issued  directions  to  their  clergj|r,  enjoining  on  them  to 
teach  ''  loyalty  and  obedience  to  his  majesty  in  all  things  hwfiil, 
and  patient  submission  in  the  rest  C  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  guard  their  flocks 
against  the  practices  of  Bomish  emissaries.  When  Jamea  in  his 
distress  applied  to  them  for  counsel,  they  advised  him  to  redress 
ecclesiastical  grievances,  and  to  abstain  from  questionable  atretches 
of  power ;  he  thanked  them,  and  conceded  most  of  the  points 
which  they  mentioned.  At  a  later  time,  James  questioned  the 
bishops  who  were  in  London  as  to  the  Prince  of  Oran^ls 
declaration,  that  spiritual  lords  had  been  concerned  in  inviting 
him  to  England.  The  archbishop  said,  that  **  he  owed  his  ma- 
jesty a  natural  allegiance,  as  having  been  bom  in  his  kingdom, 
and  that  he  had  oftentimes  confirmed  this  allegiance  by  takii^ 
voluntary  oaths ;  that  he  could  have  at  once  but  one  kuag.""  The 
other  prelates  all  denied  the  truth  of  the  assertion  aa  r^^arded 
themselves  (which  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Gompton,  Biuop  of 
London,  could  not  do  with  a  good  conscience) ;  they  proraaeed 
a  belief  that  their  absent  brethren  were  equally  innocent.  But 
when  the  king  proceeded  to  require  that  they  should  jmUicly 
declare  their  abhorrence  of  WiUiam'^s  designs,  they  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  refuse,  saying,  that  it  was  enough  for  them  if  his 
majesty  were  himself  convinced  of  their  innocence. 

After  the  first  retirement  of  James,  the  primate  joined  in  an 
address  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  praying  him  to  call  a  free  parli»- 
nicnt,  but  not  offering  him  any  authority  in  the  state.  He  re- 
fused, however,  to  wait  on  the  prince,  and  took  no  part  in  the 
subsequent  proceedings,  by  which  William  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  In  a  paper  discussing  the  circumstances  of  the  crisia, 
he  approves  the  scheme  of  a  regency :  had  tins  been  adopted, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  bishops  who  became  non- 
jurors would  have  regarded  it  as  not  inconsistent  with  their  oatfaa 
of  allegiance  to  King  James.  Henry  Wharton,  who,  as  one  of 
Bancroft's  chaplains,  had  good  opportunities  of  observation,  gives 
it  as  his  opinion,  tliat  the  scruples  which  eventually  determined 

'  Doyly*!  Lift  of  Sancroft,  2nd  edit.»  p.  148. 
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the  primate^s  course,  were  infused  into  him  while  things  were 
doubtful,  by  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  Chester,  and  Ely  *. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1689,  the  new  king  and  queen  were 
erowned  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  primate  still  remaining 
in  retirement  at  Lambeth.  The  great  body  of  lords  and  com- 
mons swore  allegiance  to  them  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
towards  the  end  of  April  it  was  enacted,  that  all  persons  holding 
civil  or  military  appointments  should  take  the  oath  before  the  Ist 
of  August,  on  pain  of  deprivation ;  while  for  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons who  should  refuse  it,  the  penalty  was  to  be  suspension  on 
that  day,  and  deprivation  unless  they  should  comply  within  a 
further  period  of  six  months.  The  suspension  was  incurred  by 
eight  prelates,  of  whom  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Thomas,  of 
Worcester,  and  Cartwright,  of  Chester,  died  within  the  year: 
the  remaining  five, — Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Ken, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner,  of  Ely,  Frampton,  of  Glou- 
cester, and  White,  of  Peterborough, — and  with  them  about  four 
hundred  of  the  inferior  clergy, — endured  the  penalty  of  depriva- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lathbury  takes  great  pains, — we  must  think  very  super- 
fluously,— to  convince  the  world  that  these  nonjurors  actea  on 
pure  and  conscientious  motives.  We  cannot  understand  why  any 
one  should  question  this;  and  our  author  is  not  disposed  to 
argue  that  their  sincerity  was  equalled  by  their  judgment,  which 
is  the  only  point  as  to  which  the  bitterest  liberal  could  with  any 
show  of  reason  blame  them.  We,  who  make  no  profession  of 
liberalism,  are  not  inclined  to  blame  them  at  all ;  but  we  feel 
ourselves  called  on  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  those  who 
complied  with  the  new  government :  not  against  Mr.  Lathbury, 
but  against  assertions  and  impressions  which  we  believe  to  have 
become  very  rife  within  these  last  few  years. 

What,  then,  would  have  been  the  course  of  a  right-minded 
churchman  in  the  circumstances  of  1688!  We  agree  with  the 
most  exclusive  admirers  of  the  nonjurors,  in  holding,  that  it 
would  have  been  wrong  to  originate,"  or  to  share  in,  any  active 
measures  against  the  king;  and  of  this  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  any  prelate  except  Compton,  or  any  considerable  number 
of  the  clergy.  But  a  dfeliverance  from  James'^s  arbitrary  mea- 
sures was  to  be  desired  by  every  one  who  loved  the  Church  of 
England ;  the  passive  resistance  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  was 
warranted,  and  even  exacted,  by  their  sense  of  duty  to  God. 
And  if,  without  active  proceedings  of  their  own,  they  had  a  pros- 
pect of  relief  through  the  intervention  of  a  prince  so  legitimately 
mterested  in  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  as  William  was,  the 

*  Doyly,  269. 
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conduct  of  Sancroft  and  his  brethren  proveB  to  ns,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  men  loyal  t^  their  sovereign,  as  well  as  to  their 
Churcli,  sucli  intervention  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  blessing. 
When,  however,  it  appeai*ed  that  deliverance  from  James  ms 
not  to  be  had,  except  on  condition  of  transferring  all^;ianoe,  the 
question  took  a  new  aspect.  Were  churchmen  to  comply  with 
this  condition,  or  to  endure  the  consequences  of  refusing  i 

It  is  ver}'  easy  to  condemn  those  who  complied,  as  if  it  were  a 
clear  case  of  sin ;  but  this  we  must  take  leave  to  question.  Wc 
deny  that  the  motives  of  the  nonjurors  were  necessarily  purer 
than  those  of  others.  Surely  the  penalty  of  deprivation  was 
nothing  so  excessive  for  a  Gliristian  to  bear.  It  had  been  borne 
by  the  grciit  body  of  the  clerg}'  forty  years  before — Sancroft,  and 
perhaps  other  aged  confessors  of  1689,  having  been  among  the 
number ;  it  had  been  borne  by  the  presbyterians  at  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  A  hot  and  rash  man  might  be  ready  to 
throw  up  his  charge  on  any  slight  occasion.  One  of  a  more  sober 
and  peaceable  spirit  might  desire  to  keep  it,  if  it  might  be  kept 
without  shipwreck  of  conscience ;  not  for  the  sake  of  the  profits 
attached  to  it,  nor  from  any  self-important  fancy  that  the  world 
could  not  go  on  without  him,  as  an  mdividual ;  but  from  fearing 
even  the  appearance  of  schism  ;  from  a  sense  of  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  his  flock ;  from  knowing  that  without  the  many, 
of  whom  he  was  one,  there  would  be  no  church  or  ministry  which 
could  pretend  to  be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  nation.  And, 
doubtless,  to  a  good  man  who  retained  his  preferment,  it  would 
be  a  sore  trial  to  bear  the  altered  looks,  the  cold  and  slightine 
words,  the  estranged  affections,  of  old  friends,  who  had  abandoned 
theirs ;  to  know  tliat  he  must  suffer  himself  to  bo  accounted  as 
one  who  for  gain  and  for  the  world'^s  favour  had  chosen  a  ques- 
tionable and  selfish  course.  These,  we  conceive,  are  sacnfices 
not  to  be  left  out  of  the  consideration,  when  we  compare  the  non- 
jurors with  the  jurors  ^ 

And  in  proportion  as  any  one  had  before  agreed  more  closely 
with  those  who  eventually  became  nonjurors,  the  imputations  on 
him  would  be  the  more  severe  if  he  complied  with  the  new  govern- 
ment. Extreme  churchmen,  and  peoi)le  of  no  churchmanship  or 
belief  at  all,  would  join  in  contemptuous  judgment  of  such  per- 
sons.   Yet,  surely,  among  these  there  might  have  been  found  the 

^  Wfe  may  quote  Iierc  a  passage  from  a  letter  written  by  Ken  in  1702.  (Works,  rd. 
Round,  p.  61.)  "  Dr.  Bull  beiufi^  in  my  way,  I  called  upon  him;  which  he  took  the 
more  kindly,  because  he  thought  we  had  as  much  abandoned  him  as  he  seems  to  hive 
abandoned  us;  and  the  respect,  I  perceive,  surprised  him,  and  the  raiheri  because  he 
never  lias  taken  any  notice  of  our  deprived  brethren;  but  he  has  reason  to  valne  his 
old  friends,  for  his  new  have  little  regarded  him." 
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men  who  of  all  were  most  entitled  to  our  respect  and  sympathy ; 
men  who  in  what  they  felt  to  be  a  great  difficulty,  embraced  the 
course  which  they  honestly  believed  to  be  the  best,  and  to  whom 
that  course  was  really  one  of  far  greater  self-denial  and  endurance 
than  the  forsaking  of  their  station  could  have  been. 

To  a  man  of  tender  conscience  there  would,  in  the  painful  cir- 
cumstances of  that  time,  be  nothing  more  likely  to  bias  his  judg- 
ment than  a  fear  of  acting  on  reasons  of  worldly  interest ;  a  fear 
which  would  be  felt  the  more  strongly  as  the  interest  at  stake  was 
OTeater.  And  this  is  curiously  exemplified  in  the  actual  history. 
Of  the  bishops,  more  than  a  fourth  became  nonjurors ;  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  perhaps  not  a  twentieth.  Bishop  Frampton,  who 
after  his  deprivation  communicated  with  the  national  Church, 
and  acted  as  catechist  in  the  parish  where  he  resided,  might, 
probably,  not  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  refuse  the  oaths^  if  the 
preferment  to  be  forfeited  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  poorly- 
endowed  benefice  or  curacy.  Ken,  in  his  latter  years,  advised 
nonjurors  of  less  eminent  station  to  join  the  established  com- 
munion, and  declared,  that  he  himself  held  aloof  from  its  congre- 
gations only  because  he  was  "  a  public  person." 

Some  divines  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  King  William, 
yet  showed  their  disinterestedness  by  refusing  promotion  to  sees 
vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  living  prelates.  Tillot8on'*s  reluctance 
to  intrude  into  the  seat  of  Bancroft  is  well  known ;  Sharp  would 
not  accept  the  bishopric  of  Norwich  ;  Scott  refused  Chester,  and 
other  high  preferments ;  South  refused  a  bishopric ;  Kidder  re- 
fused Peterborough,  and  it  was  not  without  a  trick  practised  on 
him,  that  he  was  brought  to  accept  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  had 
been  already  refused  by  Beveridge.  The  circumstances  of  this 
last  case  are  remarkable.  Evelyn,  on  calling  at  Lambeth,  was 
told  by  Sancroft  that  Dr.  Beveridge  had  just  been  taking  his 
opinion  on  the  question  of  accepting  the  bishopric.  "  He  told 
him,"  writes  Evelyn,  "  that  though  he  should  give  the  advice,  he 
believed  he  would  not  follow  it.  The  doctor  said  he  would.  '  Why, 
then,**  replied  the  archbishop,  '  when  they  come  to  ask,  say  iVofo, 
and  say  it  from  the  heart ;  nothing  is  easier  than  to  resolve  your- 
self what  is  to  be  done.'* "  Put  into  plain  language,  the  arch- 
bishop's speech  comes  to  this — "  There  is  but  one  course  for  an 
honest  man  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  you  have  the  virtue  to  take 
it."  We  think  that  Beveridge  did  well  in  declining  the  bishopric  ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  declined  it  out  of  deference  to  Sancroft'^s 
opinion,  rather  than  from  any  scruples  of  his  own  ;  and  if  he  had 
accepted  without  consulting  the  deprived  primate,  is  it  to  be  said 
that  his  motives  must  have  been  impure !  Or  if  Ken  had  resumed 
his  sec  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  (as  he  would  have  done  but 
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for  a  scruple  about  the  new  oath  of  abjuration,)  is  it  to  be 
imagined  that  his  acceptance  would  have  been  less  pure  than  his 
refusal ! 

In  these  cases  of  preferments  vacant  by  deprivation,  we  have 
unquestionable  proofs  of  disinterestedness  in  the  complying  clergy; 
surely  it  is  not  charity,  but  the  merest  necessary  justice,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  same  principle  actuated  them  in  other  things ;  that 
they  took  the  oaths  because  they  believed  themselves  justified  in 
so  doing ;  and  if  justified,  then  bound  by  duty  to  remain  in  their 
stations. 

The  oath,  we  have  all  along  been  supposing,  was  felt  as  a  diffi- 
culty. In  its  terms  it  was  simplified  by  the  omission  of  such 
words  as  had  implied  a  hereditary  title  in  the  sovereign.  It  was 
merely  a  promise  of  *'  true  allegiance  to  their  Majesties,  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary."  But  how  was  this  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  earlier  oath  of  allegiance  to  James  as  ^'  rightful  and  law- 
ful king  T 

There  were  many  theories  and  arguments,  of  which  that 
advanced  by  Sherlock,  master  of  the  Temple,  was  the  most  noted 
on  account  of  the  author's  conduct.  This  divine,  who  had  been 
among  the  ablest  champions  of  non-resistance,  at  first  refused  the 
oath,  but  between  the  suspension  and  the  deprivation  made  up 
his  mind  to  take  it,  and  published  a  treatise  in  which  it  was 
argued  from  Bishop  Overall  s  Convocation-I3ook*,  that,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Anglican  Church,  settled  possession  of  a 
government  is  a  sufficient  title  to  allegiance,  independent  of  all 
questions  as  to  legal  right.  We  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  this  argument,  or  of  others  which  were  brought  forward  by 
various  parties;  but  we  must  quote  the  contemporary  whig 
historian's  statement  as  to  the  intention  of  the  oath.  "  The  true 
meaning  of  the  words,'**  writes  Bishop  Burnet,  whose  concern  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Revolution  gives  him  a  degree  of  authority  in 
this  case  which  he  is  not  always  entitled  to  claim,  "  and  the  express 
sense  of  the  iniposers,  was,  that  whether  men  were  satisfied  or  not 
with  the  putting  the  king  and  queen  on  tlie  throne,  yet,  now  they 
were  on  it,  they  would  be  true  to  them  and  defend  them* ;"  and 
many  of  the  clergy,  on  taking  the  oath,  declared  to  those  by 

"  Kettlewcll's  biographer  says  that  this  work,  which  was  first  printed  in  the  lura- 
iner  of  1G89,  was  put  forth  for  llic  purpose  of  producing  on  the  clergy  in  general  the 
effect  which  it  had  on  Sherlock.  Burnet,  on  the  otiier  hand,  says  that  it  was  sent 
forth  by  Sancrofr,  as  favouring  the  nonjuring  cause,  and  that  he  overlooked  the 
passages  on  which  Sherlock's  argument  was  afterwards  founded.  This  appears  to  he 
the  more  probable  story,  since  the  MS.  came  out  of  tiic  custody  of  Sancroft,  to  whom 
it  had  been  given  many  years  before  by  Bishop  Cosin ;  and  the  licensing  it  for  the 
press  was  one  of  the  archbishop's  last  ofRcial  acts  before  his  deprivation. 

0  Own  Time,  iii.  402. 
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ivhom  it  was  administered,  that  in  this  sense  they  understood  it, 
and  consented  to  become  bound  by  it.  When  this  was  allowed  by 
the  imposing  power,  surely  it  is  not  for  us  to  blame  those  who 
submitted  to  the  oaths.  Kettlewell,  indeed,  composed  a  treatise 
against  taking  them  '^  in  a  lower  sense,'*'*  arguing  that  the  high 
and  awfiil  nature  of  an  oath  ought  to  forbid  any  thing  like  a  tam- 

Eering  with  the  meaning  of  its  words ;  and  '^  some,^  writes  his 
iographer,  '^  refused  it,  not  because  they  thought  it  absolutely  in 
itself  unlawful,  but  because  they  thought  it  unlawful  to  take  it 
with  a  doubting  conscience.'*'*  We  respect  the  scruples  of  these 
conscientious  persons ;  but  we  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  claim 
from  those  who  would  share  their  scruples  a  respect  for  others 
who  considered  themselves  free  to  take  the  oaths,  and  who  acted 
on  that  conviction.  But  it  is  an  impertinence  to  argue  against 
imputations  of  perjury  on  Bull  ana  Patrick,  Beveridge,  and 
Wilson. 

There  followed,  however,  other  difficulties.  The  nonjurors 
were  deprived ;  and  among  them  were  the  primate  and  four 
bishops.  Now,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  the  apologists 
of  the  government  in  imposing  the  oath,  m  depriving  the  bishops, 
or  in  any  other  of  its  measures  ;  but  we  must  observe,  that  it  is 
utterly  unwarrantable  to  talk  of  these  as  if  they  were  nothing 
better  than  the  oppressions  of  an  unchristian  tyranny.  Repeated 
overtures  had  been  made  to  the  bishops,  for  the  purpose,  if  it 
were  possible,  of  avoiding  the  extreme  step  of  a  deprivation. 
There  was  manifested  in  parliament  a  strong  disposition  to  deal 
tenderly  with  such  as  had  scruples  of  conscience  about  transferring 
their  allegiance.  There  was  a  long  delay  before  filling  up  the 
sees ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  Canterbury,  Tillotson  was  not  con- 
secrated until  Whit-Sunday,  1691,  and  Sancroft  retained  posses- 
sion of  his  palace  until  the  end  of  June  in  that  year.  And 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  ejection  of  the  nonjurors,  and  of 
the  appointment  of  other  bishops  in  their  room,  there  were  divines 
of  very  high  reputation  to  warrant  these  acts  by  an  imposing 
array  of  arguments.  The  government  had  very  strong  reasons 
for  avoiding  such  forcible  measures.  Whether  they  could  have 
been  avoided,  we  will  not  now  consider ;  but  it  is  only  justice  to 
say  that  they  were  not  hastily  or  wantonly  resolved  on,  nor  were 
they  executed  with  violence  or  insult.  The  sees  were  not  filled 
up  until  after  it  had  been  discovered  that  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
was  implicated  in  a  Jacobite  plot  \ 

>  Mr.  Lathbury  reflects  severely  on  the  government  in  the  matter  of  this  plot, 
(p.  ^9,)  He  questions  Turner's  concern  in  it,  without  any  good  grounds,  as  appears 
to  us ;  and  argues,  that  as  it  was  discovered  in  December,  and  some  of  the  con- 
spirators were  executed  in  January,  a  charge  which  connected  the  noi^uring  bishops 
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I'hc  questions  which  had  now  arisen  called  forth,  says  'Bishop 
]3urnet,  ^^  a  great  deal  of  angry  reading  on  both  sides.^  The 
display  is  indeed  alarming.  On  turning  over  a  few  pages  of  any 
treatise  of  the  time,  we  find  a  vast  mass  of  authorities  and  pre- 
cedents brought  to  bear  on  the  subjects  of  allegiance,  oaths,  and 
deprivations.  Divines,  casuists,  jurists,  canonists,  historians — 
Grotius,  Puffendorf,  De  Marca,  Sanderson,  Overall,  Bellarmine, 
Kidley,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Henry  VIII.,  Henry  VII.,  York  and 
Lancaster,  liobert  of  Normandy,  William  the  Conqueror,  Sigebert, 
Egbert,  Kenulph,  Vortimer,  emperors  of  East  and  West,  popes, 
patriarchs,  fatliers,  councils,  Photius,  Justinian,  Theoaosius, 
Jovian,  Julian,  Constantius,  Chrj'sostom,  Ambrose,  Athanasius, 
Donatus,  Novatus,  Cyprian,  Nero,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jeroboam, 
AbiatliJir,  Solomon,  Filmer's  "  Patriarcha'*' — Was  it  to  be  ex« 
I)ccted,  that  every  one  to  whom  the  oaths  might  be  tendered, 
should  thread  his  way  througli  all  this  maze  of  learning,  ecelesi- 
astieal  and  secular  i  The  idea  is,  of  course,  absurd ;  the  bulk 
could  do  nothing  else  than  follow  such  leaders  as  they  supposed 
to  be  trustworthy ;  and  of  tliese  the  great  majority  was  on  the 
side  of  comphance.  The  list  of  the  original  nonjurors  appended 
to  the  life  of  Kettlewell  (in  which  we  may  be  sure  that  no  one 
of  any  note  is  omitted)  contains,  besides  the  names  of  the  bishops, 
hardly  half  a  dozen  which  either  possessed  at  the  date  of  the 
Revolution,  or  afterwards  acquired,  any  pretension  whatever  to 
celebrity  in  theological  literature. 

The  four  hundred  ejected  clergy  were,  as  a  body,  by  no  means 
the  flower  of  the  Church.  Most  of  them  resorted  to  London ; 
and  it  is  very  evident  from  the  terms  of  Kettlewell's  proposals  for 
their  relief,  in  1  ()95,  that  the  conduct  of  too  many  was  not  such 
as  to  win  the  reverence  of  the  world  by  any  superiority  to  tliat  of 
the  complying  cler^.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  common  practice 
among  them  to  haunt  the  cotfee-houses,  by  way  of  picking  up 
a  living  from  those  who  frequented  them.  When  Ken  was 
questioned  by  the  privy  council,  as  to  the  funds  raised  in  further- 
ance of  the  charity,  he  was  told  that  "the  money  had  been 
abusi'd,  and  given  to  very  ill  and  immoral  men,  and  particularly  to 
one  who  ^oes  in  a  gown  one  day,  and  in  a  blue  silk  waistcoat  the 
next."  Unfortunately  this  gentleman  passessed  the  properties  of 
the  eliamelcon  only  in  part.  He  and  such  as  he  would  seem  to 
liave  gone  far  towards  justifying  the  somewhat  startling  opinion 

with  it  was  "  the  very  thing  to  excite  the  public  nund,  and  to  deprive  them  of  tliat 
.sympathy"  which  might  have  been  expected  to  attend  them,  when  the  act  for  tbeir 
deprivation  shuuld  be  carried  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  February.  The  fact  u,  bow* 
ever,  tliat  they  had  been  deprived  in  February ^  1689-90^ — the  February  brfore  the  plot 
of  December,  1090, — as  Mr.  LalUbwry  n^VwX'^  s\a\e%\i\.^.  ^>. 
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of  Johnson,  that  '^perhaps  a  nonjuror  would  have  been  less 
criminal  in  taking  the  oaths  imposed  by  the  ruling  power,  than  in 
refusing  them ;  because  refusing  them  laid  him  under  almost  an 
irresistible  temptation  to  be  more  criminal ;  for  a  man  must  live, 
and  if  he  precludes  himself  from  the  support  furnished  by  the 
establishment,  will  probably  be  reduced  to  very  wicked  shifts  to 
maintain  himself '•'*' 

Besides  the  disreputable  doings  of  the  lower  clergy,  a  contro* 
versial  spirit  was  soon  manifested  among  the  nonjurors,  which 
could  not  fail  to  lessen  the  sympathy  of  Christian-minded  men  in 
general.  One  of  them,  named  Grascome,  poured  forth  pamphlet 
after  pamphlet,  written  in  a  tone,  and  with  a  style  of  argument, 
which  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  irritate  and  disgust. 
His  violence,  and  that  of  others,  which  rages  in  the  very  titles  of 
their  productions,  so  as  to  destroy  all  wish  for  an  acquaintance 
with  the  contents,  drew  hard  usage  from  the  ruling  powers  on 
the  whole  nonjuring  body,  while  to  the  better-spirited  of  their 
own  communion  it  was  a  source  of  grief  and  shame.  The 
saintly  Eettlewell  and  the  meek  Frampton  lamented  to  each 
other  over  the  ^'  bitterness  and  heat  of  temper^'  which  possessed 
their  brethren.  The  former,  on  his  death-bed,  while  he  professed 
a  confident  belief  that  the  refusal  of  the  oaths  was  ^^a  most 
righteous  and  rewardable  cause  of  suffering,^  was  yet  disturbed 
by  the  thoughts  of  this  evil  spirit,  which  threatened  to  ruin  all ; 
^^and/'  we  are  told,  ^'he  would  often  say  that  a  Christian 
demeanour  under  sufferings  was  as  necessary  as  a  good  cause  to 
render  them  acceptable  to  God'.^' 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  were,  even  among  the  best  men  of 
the  party,  varieties  of  opinion  as  to  the  reasons  of  their  cause, 
which,  although  at  first  all  could  agree  in  the  main  act  of  refusing 
the  oaths,  contained  in  them  the  seeds  of  difference  and  division, 
which  could  not  fail  ere  long  to  be  manifesto  in  action. 

Now  that  they  were  deprived,  what  were  the  nonjurors  to  do ! 
How  were  they  to  regard  their  position !  Were  they  and  their 
children  to  be  disaffected  to  all  governments  so  long  as  James  and 
his  posterity  should  be  excluded  ?  Were  they  to  pray  and  to 
intrigue  for  the  restoration  of  a  person,  who,  although  some 
might  be  foolish  enough  to  fancy  nim  the  ideal  of  a  Christian 
sovereign,  as  soon  as  his  reality  ceased  to  be  felt,  was  yet  an 
alien  from  their  belief  and  communion,  and  had  in  the  day  of  his 
power  done  all  that  he  could  to  oppress^  corrupt,  and  degrade  the 
Church  ?  Were  they  to  found  and  keep  up  a  church  of  their  own 
— declaring  the  rest  of  the  clergy  schismatical,  while  yet  they 

>  Boswell,  V.  a&9,  ed.  183&  *  Life,  p.  17^. 
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themselves  could  not,  like  the  late  seceders  from  the  Sootoh 
establishment,  attempt  to  furnish  for  the  whole  country  a  system 
of  rival  ministrations  ?  Were  they  to  begin  an  enduring  schism 
for  the  sake  of  worldly  politics — of  which  politics  they  themselves 
could  not,  consistently  with  their  religious  principles,  desire  the 
success  ?  Surely  the  wiser  way  would  be,  to  look  on  their  con- 
dition as  one  of  merely  personal  disability  ;  to  communicate  with 
tlie  rest  of  the  Church,  unless  the  terms  of  communion  were 
intolerable;  to  submit  peaceably  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  to 
advise  all  to  swear  allegiance  who  were  not,  like  themselves,  pre- 
cluded by  previous  engagements. 

We  do  not  see  how,  on  any  other  understanding,  the  deprived 
bishops  could  defend  much  of  their  past  conduct.  They  might 
be,  and  were,  reminded,  that  thoy  had  withstood  the  banished 
king  until  his  power  was  at  an  end ;  that  they  had  shared  iu 
overtures  to  the  Piince  of  Orange ;  that  they  had  been  willing 
to  consent  to  the  exclusion  of  James  by  the  expedient  of  a  re- 
gency ;  that  they  had  granted  commissions  for  the  discharge  of 
their  functions  in  consecration,  ordination,  institution,  and  the 
like,  to  bishops  and  otliere  who  luid  conformed  to  the  new  order 
of  things ;  that  as  lords  of  parliament,  they  had  not  protested 
against  the  measures  of  the  Revolution,  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  their  own  deprivation ;  that  as  pastors,  they  had  not  warned 
their  flocks  to  avoid  their  intruded  successors.  How  were  these 
things,  and  others  which  might  easily  be  mentioned,  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  on  the  supposition  that  the  duty  of  Christians  had 
been  clear  throughout,  and  that  the  communion  of  tliose  who  had 
transferred  their  allegiance  was  schismatical  and  apostate  I  The 
true  explanation  and  apology  is  evidently  this :  that  there  had 
been  great  and  very  perplexing  difficulties,  in  which  Christian 
men  might,  without  deserving  the  blame  of  their  fellows,  be 
divided  in  opinion ;  that  they  liad  acted  for  the  best,  but  could 
not  pretend  to  have  been  infallibly  right  in  every  point ;  that  the 
(juestion  was,  for  the  clergy,  one  not  of  pohtics,  but  of  reliqrion ; 
that  the  deprivation  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  personal  disqualifica- 
tion, which  should  end  with  those  who  had  been  bound  by  oaths 
to  James,  and  not  as  a  ground  for  a  permanent  scliism. 

And  such  would  seem  to  have  been  the  view  originally  taken 
both  by  themselves  and  by  others.  Thus  Bancroft,  for  a  time, 
admitted  the  ministry  of  his  chaplains  who  had  taken  the  oaths, 
and  even  after  his  retirement  into  Suffolk,  in  August,  1691, 
received  them  kindly  as  visit oi*s,  and  suffered  them  to  share  in 
the  service  before  him.  It  was  proposed  in  parUament  that  the 
king  should  be  at  liberty  to  refrain  from  tendering  the  oaths, 
\\\t\\  a  view,  doubtless,  oV  cxevu^Ww^  Wvi'Sft  v^Uoae  scruples  it  was 
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not  tkou{|^t  desirable  to  press  on.  The  act  which  enforced  the 
oaths  contained  a  proviso,  that  the  king  might  reserve  to  any 
twelve  spiritual  persons  who  should  refuse  them  a  portion  of  the 
income  of  their  preferments.  The  deprived  clergy  did  not  refuse 
to  admit  jurors  to  partake  of  their  administrations,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  communion  of  the  sick.  Those  of  Cambridge,  and 
others,  continued  with  the  Church  in  lay  communion  ^. 

The  change  of  view  was  gradual.  Sancrofb,  soured,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  age  and  by  a  sense  of  ill-usage,  and  wrought  on  by  men 
naturally  less  temperate  than  himself,  came  by  degrees,  in  his 
retreat  at  Fresingfield,  to  speak  of  his  nonjuring  obedience  as  the 
Church  of  England,  and  of  the  established  communion  as  apostate 
and  rebellious.  In  February,  1691-2,  he  granted  to  Lloyd,  de- 
prived bishop  of  Norwich,  a  commission  to  execute  ^^  Quicquid 
est  muneris  mei  etpontificiV  '''' Quoscumque^  it  is  said  in  this 
instrument,  ^^  tu^ /rater^  prottt  res  et  occasio  tuUrit^  assumpseris  et 
adfwnxeris  tibi^  elegeris  et  approlaverlsy  confirma^eris  et  constitueris^ 
ega  quoque  {quantum  in  me  est^  etjure  possum)  assumo  pariter  et 
idjungoy  eligo  et  approho^  confirmo  et  constituoJ*''  About  the  same 
time,  a  list  of  the  deprived  clergy  was  sent  to  the  exiled  king. 
He  nominated  Hickes  and  Wagstaife  for  advancement  to  the 
episcopate ;  and  they  were  consecrated  on  St.  Matthias^  day, 
1693-4,  by  Lloyd  (who  acted  as  the  chief  of  the  body  after  the 
death  of  Sancroft,  in  November,  1693),  in  conjunction  with 
White  and  Turner, 

Even  this  step,  however,  did  not  commit  the  nonjurors  to  that 
determined  separateness  from  the  Church  which  we  read  of  at  a 
later  time.  It  was  said  to  be  taken  by  way  of  provision  for  the 
future,  in  order  that  the  episcopal  succession  might  be  kept  up, 
*•'  if  affairs  should  continue  to  stand  in  the  same  posture.**"  The 
new  bishops  were  not  to  exercise  their  powers  until  the  failure  of 
those  who  had  been  deprived ;  and,  by  way  of  guarding  against  a 
collision  with  bishops  in  possession,  if  circumstences  should  after- 
wards favour  a  reconciliation  with  the  established  communion, 
they  were  designated,  not  from  any  occupied  sees,  but  from  the 
towns  of  Thetford  and  Ipswich ;  places  which  had  been  named  as 
seats  of  suffragans  by  the  act  of  the  26th  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
both  situated  within  the  chief  consecrator^s  late  diocese.  From 
the  questionable  position  of  suffragans,  and  from  the  secrecy  of 
the  consecration,  (which  was  not  formally  made  known  even  to 
the  generality  of  the  nonjurors  until  many  years  later,  whereas  it 
was  alleged,  that  all  consecrations  of  Catholic  bishops  ought  to  be 
immediately  notified  to  the  faithful,)  objections  were  afterwards 

*  KeD'B  Works,  p.  49. 
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taken  to  the  authority  of  Hickes  and  Wagstaffe,  by  those  who 

were  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  schism. 

Ken  and  Frampton  took  no  part  in  the  consecration.  The 
latter,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  living  quietly  in  the 
country,  attending  the  parish  church,  catechising  the  children 
publicly,  and  explaining,  m  the  afternoon,  the  sermon  which  had 
been  preached  by  the  curate  in  the  morning — a  ministration 
which  it  might  have  been  curious  to  witness.  Ken  found  an 
honourable  asylum  under  the  roof  of  Lord  Weymouth,  at  Long* 
leat.  Ho  earnestly  opposed  the  measures  for  continuing  the  suc- 
cession, believinn;  them  to  have  originated  in  a  political  influence, 
whifh  could  intend  no  good  towards  the  Church  *.  He  sighed 
after  a  reunion,  and  rejoiced  in  all  approaches  towards  it.  In 
the  reign  of  Anne,  he  was  almost  persuaded  to  resume  his  see, 
from  ^^llich  Kidder  was  willing  to  remove;  and  on  being  told, 
after  the  sudden  death  of  that  prelate,  that  Hooper,  bishop  of  St. 
Asnpb,  had  on  his  account  refused  a  translation  to  Bath  and 
A\'olls,  he  himself  requested  this  valued  friend  to  accept  the  offer, 
and  made  over  all  his  rights  to  him.  *'  Receive  the  see,*"  he 
said,  "  with  as  good  a  conscience  as  I  have  quitted  it."  And 
when  blamed  for  this  cession  by  the  more  political  members  of 
liis  party,  we  find  him  declaring,  *'  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  dis- 
sented from  some  of  my  brethren,  and  never  saw  cause  to  repent 
ofitV 

The  death  of  James  in  September,  1701,  and  the  accession  of 
Anne  in  the  room  of  William  a  few  months  later,  were  circum- 
stances favourable  to  the  healing  of  the  schism ;  but  unhappily 
the  French  king,  by  recognizing  the  son  of  James,  induced  the 
English  government  to  procure  an  act  for  the  abjuration  of  this 
"  pretender."'''  Tin's  added  little  to  the  number  of  separatists, 
but  it  formed,  doubtless,  a  bar  to  the  return  of  many  who  would 
now  have  had  no  scruples  about  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  learned  and  excellent  Dodwell  had  not  become  a  nonjuror 
until  after  the  deprivation  of  the  bishops,  and  had  always  main- 
tained that  the  state  prayers  of  the  liturgy  and  occasional  offices 
wore  no  suffici(»nt  ground  for  separation  from  the  public  com- 
ujunion.  In  ITOo,  he  published  '^  The  Case  in  View,"  a  work 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  question — What  would  be  the  duty 
of  those  who  had  adhered  to  the  deprived  bishops,  when  these 
should  all  have  been  removed  by  death?  In  1707  appeared,  '"A 
Further  Prospect  of  the  Case  in  View;"  and  in  1710,  the  occa- 
>ion  arrived  f(u*  acting  on  the  principles  which  he  had  laid  down 
in  th«*se  pui)licatioiis.     Bishop  Lloyd  died  on  the  1st  of  January^ 

^  Wv)rkj,  p.  01.  ^  Works,  p.  67. 

'  So  Mr.  Lathbury  x\'^\\\\y  »la\e«  alip.  "IQia-,  \iv\\.«LV'^,'2ft'A\v^%\\^%  i^a,  30  as  the  date. 
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in  tliat  year ;  and  Ken,  on  being  formally  asked  by  Dodwell  and 
Nelson  whether  he  still  claimed  their  obedience,  replied  that  he 
made  no  such  claim,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  the 
schism  ended.  No  one,  it  was  argued  by  Dodwell,  could  now 
have  a  right  to  obedience,  unless  he  could  show  a  better  title 
tfian  that  of  the  incumbent  in  possession,  to  some  one  particular 
altar ;  which  no  suifragan  (if  such  there  were)  could  pretend  to 
do,  since  the  authority  of  suffragans  ought  to  terminate  with 
the  life  of  the  bishop  to  whom  they  were  assistant.  Dodwell^ 
Nelson,  Brokesby,  and  others,  therefore,  rejoined  the  national 
Church.  The  writings  of  Kettle  well,  who  had  long  before  beeii 
ealled  to  his  rest,  contain  sufficient  evidence  that  he  too  would 
have  been  with  them.  We  need  hardly  say  that  they  were  de-^ 
apised  and  traduced  by  those  who  were  not  inclined  to  imitate 
their  peaceableness  and  moderation. 

Hickes  was  the  leader  of  the  remaining  nonjurors;  a  man  of 
great  ability,  of  deep  and  very  various  learning,  of  unquestionable 
sincerity  and  piety ;  but  '*  ill-tempered,*"  according  to  Burnet^ 
whose  witness  is  confirmed  by  that  of  less  prejudiced  persons ; 
aotliewhat  fanciful  moreover,  and  insatiably  polemical.  When 
deprived  of  the  deanery  of  Worcester,  he  had  especially  provoked 
the  government  by  posting  upon  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  a 

frotest  against  the  intrusion  of  "  one  Mr.  Talbot**^  in  his  room, 
n  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  he  was  forced  to  abscond  for 
a  time,  and  we  read  of  him  as  figuring  in  the  dress  of  ^^  a  captain 
or  major,  like  that  ancient  bishop  of  Nisibis  in  the  Arian  perse- 
cution •.'■'  Ken''s  letters  contain  many  complaints  of  him,  as 
zealous  in  fomenting  division,  while  the  good  bishop  wad  praying 
and  labouring  for  reconciliation  and  peace. 

Finding  himself,  after  the  death  of  Wagstaffe,  in  1712,  the 
only  person  of  his  communion  who  pretended  to  episcopal  autho- 
rity, Hickes  was  resolved  to  carry  on  the  succession ;  and  in  order 
that  the  consecration  might  be  performed  by  a  canonical  number 
of  bishops,  he  called  in  assistance  from  Scotland. 

In  that  country,  where  episcopacy  had  been  altogether  cast  off 
by  the  state,  the  clergy  had  not  been  distracted,  like  their  Eng- 
lish brethren,  between  two  rival  lines  of  bishops ;  but  a  com- 
munity of  political  attachments,  and  of  suffering  from  the  as- 
cendant party,  had  drawn  the  Church  of  Scotland  into  a  con- 
nexion with  the  English  nonjurors,  the  effects  of  which  we  cannot 
regard  as  beneficial  to  either  body. 

Through  an  arrangement  between  the  leaders  of  the  two  com- 
munions, Gadderar  had  been  consecrated  for  Scotland  in  1712, 
by  Hickes,  and  the  Scotch  bishops  Falconer  and  Campbell ;  and 

•  LifcofKecUewell. 
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on  the  24th  of  May,  1713,  Hickes,  in  conjunction  with  CSunpbdl 
and  Oadderar,  consecrated  Collier,  Spinckes,  and  Hawes. 

Hickes  died  in  1715;  and  soon  after  his  death  appeared  a 
collection  of  tracts  by  him,  expressing  opinions  as  to  the 
established  Church,  which  astonished  and  scandalized  many  of 
its  members.  Nathaniel  Marshall,  the  translator  of  St.  Cyprian, 
and  author  of  the  valuable  treatise  on  Penitential  Discipline, 
hereupon  sent  forth  his  ^^  Defence  of  our  Constitution  in  Ghnrdi 
and  State  ;^^  an  able  work,  written  in  a  tone  of  indi^nuitioD 
natural  to  one,  who,  having  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  HickeSi 
now  found  his  own  communion  posthumously  denounced  by  the 
nonjuror  as  guilty  of  ^^  heresy  and  schism,  perjury*  and  re- 
bellion.'^ 

Other  adversaries  arose  about  the  same  time,  in  part  provoked 
by  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  encouraged  by  its  failure.  Thus 
Hoadly  published  his  ^'  Preservative  against  the  Principles  and 
Practices  of  the  Nonjurors,'*'* — an  antidote  very  much  worse  than 
the  evil  which  it  professed  to  counteract ;  Bennett  aij^ed  that, 
on  their  own  principles,  they  were  guilty  of  schism;  and  it  oufjtA 
not  to  be  omitted  (although  our  author  takes  no  notice  of  the 
circumstance)^  that  Cibber  earned  a  pension  and  the  reversion  of 
the  laureateship,  by  producing  Tartuffe  on  the  English  stage, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Nonjuror.**' 

Now,  too,  internal  quarrels,  more  destructive  than  all  attacka, 
whether  of  theologians  or  of  farce-writers,  began  to  distract  the 
little  communion;  but  before  entering  on  the  '^Usage^  con- 
troversy, we  must  notice  a  curious  correspondence,  for  the  first 
satisfactory  account  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lathbury*8 
work. 

Isolated  as  they  were  in  Western  Christendom,  the  minds  of 
some  nonjurors  mip;ht  naturally  turn  towards  the  Christians  of 
the  East,  with  a  wish  for  fellowship  and  intercourse.  The  fact 
that  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  the  learned  writer  on  the  Greek  Church, 
was  one  of  their  own  body,  may  have  shared  in  producing  such  a 
feeling;  that  it  existed  we  may  see,  among  other  evidence, 
from  an  anonymous  work  of  Spinckes^  published  in  1705 ;  where 
a  desire  of  communication  with  the  Greek  Church  is  stronriy 
expressed,  and  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  British  Church  is  dwefc 
on  as  a  reason  for  restoring  it. 

An  opportunity  appeared  to  be  offered  in  1716,  when  Arsenios, 
archbishop  of  Thebais,   came  to  England  for  the  purpose  c^ 

^  Misprinted  j>oper^  in  Mr.  Lathbury's  citation  of  the  title,  p.  270- 
'  **  Observationt  on  an  Essay  towards  Catholic  Communion/'  p.  208.  The  **  Emy*** 
an  attempt  to  smooth  over  the  difficulties  of  Romanism,  has  been  brongfat  Into 
,  by  recent  circumstances. 
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-collecting  alms  In  aid  of  the  E^i;yptian  Christians.  The  nonjuring 
bishops  were  probably  little  able  to  forward  the  chief  object  of 
his  visit ;  but  they  conferred  with  him,  and  drew  up  "  A  proposal 
for  a  concordat  between  the  orthodox  and  Catholic  remnant  of 
the  British  Churches,  and  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Oriental 
Church/^  which  was  translated  into  Greek  by  Spinckes.  In  this 
document,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  shall  be 
acknowledged  as  the  mother  of  all  Churches,  and  its  bishops  as 
having  precedence  over  all  bishops;  that  the  other  Eastern 
patriarchs  shall  be  recognized  in  all  their  dignities,  and  that,  in 
particular,  the  see  of  Constantinople  shall  be  regarded  as  on  an 
equality  with  that  of  Borne ;  that  the  '^  Catholic  remnant  of  the 
British  Churches'"  shall  be  acknowledged  as  being  in  communion 
with  the  Eastern  Church ;  in  return  for  which  it  will  become 
bound  to  revive  primitive  discipline,  and  to  establish  ^^  as  near  a 
conformity  in  worship  as  is  consistent  with  the  different  circum- 
stances and  customs  of  nations,  and  with  the  rites  [qu,  rights !] 
of  particular  Churches/''  Some  homilies  of  Eastern  fathers  are 
to  be  translated  into  English,  and  read  in  the  congregations. 
There  shall  be  mutual  commemorations  in  the  public  services  of 
the  Churches,  with  other  instances  of  communication. 

These  proposals  are  followed  by  a  statement  of  certain  points 
as  to  which  the  authors  agree  with  the  Eastern  Church,  and  of 
others  as  to  which  they  cannot  fully  agree.  Among  the  latter 
are,  the  authority  of  ancient  councils ;  the  reverence  to  be  paid 
to  the  blessed  Virgin ;  invocation  of  saints ;  the  manner  of  the 
eucharistic  presence,  and  the  veneration  to  be  rendered  to  the 
consecrated  elements ;  the  use  of  images  and  pictures.  And  the 
paper  concludes  with  a  promise,  that  if  a  concordat  can  be 
settled,  a  Church,  to  be  called  T/te  Concordia^  shall  be  built  in 
London,  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  Alexandrian  patriarch; 
and  that  if  the  suffering  British  Church  should  ever  recover  her 
just  rights,  a  Greek  bishop,  resident  in  London,  shall  on  certain 
days  be  permitted  to  celebrate  in  St.  PauFs  according  to  the 
Greek  ritual ! 

Furnished  with  these  seemingly  so  inviting  proposals,  Arsenius 

Jiroceeded  to  Russia,  where  Czar  Peter  was  found  disposed  to 
brward  the  scheme ;  and  five  years  afterwards  (for  deliberation 
and  travelling  were  then  tardy),  an  answer  from  the  East  was 
received. 

When  the  subject  o{  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  was  first 
brought  forward  at  a  meeting  of  nonjurors,  Roger  Laurence, 
the  author  of  well-known  works  on  Lay-baptism,  who  had  had 
opportunities  of  observation  during  a  commercial  residence  in 
the  Levant,  "drew  me  aside,"*  says  Brett,  "and  told  me  that  the 
Greeks  were  more  corrupt  and  more  bigoted  than  the  Romanists, 
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and  thereFore  vehemently  pressed  me  not  to  be  coneerned  in  the 
affair  ;'^  the  sequel  proved  that  Laurence  was  not  far  wrong  in  his 
opinion  and  advice.  The  reply  of  the  patriarchs  is  a  very  remark- 
able production.  The  graces  of  sentiment  and  composition 
appear  to  have  flowed  in  on  them  from  the  East  and  from  the 
W  est ;  they  remind  us  much  of  the  pope,  and  yet  more  of  the 
emperor  of  China.  As  a  specimen,  we  quote  a  portion  which 
relates  to  the  former  of  these  potentates. 

"  Some  time  since,  the  pope  of  Rome,  being  deceived  by  the  malice 
of  the  devil,  and  falling  into  strange  novel  doctrines,  revolted  from  the 
unity  of  the  holy  Church,  and  was  cut  off;  and  it  is  now  like  a  shat- 
tered rag  of  a  sail  of  the  spiritual  vessel  of  the  Church,  which  formerly 
consisted  and  was  made  up  of  five  parts,  four  of  which  [i.  e,  the  Eastern 
patriarchates]  continue  in  the  same  state  of  unity  and  agreement ;  an4 
by  these  we  easily  and  calmly  sail  through  the  ocean  of  this  life,  and 
without  difficulty  pass  througii  the  waves  of  heresy,  till  we  arrive  within 
the  haven  of  salvation.  But  he  who  is  the  fifth  part,  being  separated 
from  the  entire  sail,  and  remaining  by  himself  in  a  small  piece  of  the 
torn  sheet,  is  unable  to  perform  his  voyage,  and  therefore  we  behold 
him  at  a  distance,  tossed  with  constant  waves  and  tempest,  till  he 
return  to  our  catholic,  apostolic,  oriental,  immaculate  faith,  and  be 
reinstated  in  the  sail  from  whence  he  was  broken  off:  for  this  will  make 
him  secure,  and  able  to  weather  the  spiritual  storms  and  tempests  that 
beset  him."— pp.  320,  321. 

The  rest  is  such  as  this  might  lead  us  to  expect.  The  order  erf 
precedence  among  the  patriarchs,  proposed  by  the  ^^  Catholic 
remnant,^^  proves  highly  unpalatable.  The  British  bishops  must 
be  re-ordained  by  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  as  belonging  to  his 
jurisdiction.  The  lOnglish  liturgi',  although  (say  the  venerable 
Fathers)  "  we  are  unacquainted  with  it,  having  never  either  seen 
or  read  it,"  cannot  well  be  otherwise  than  in  itself  vicious  and 
heretical ;  and  there  is  but  one  true  liturgy,  namely,  that  of  St. 
James,  with  the  ancient  modifications  of  8t.  Basil  and  St.  Chryr 
sostom.  The  proposal  for  revival  of  ancient  discipline  has  ne 
charms ;  for  it  is  supposed  to  relate  to  changing  the  order  of  the 
patriarchs.  As  to  the  points  of  disagreement,  it  is  explained 
that  in  some  the  oriental  doctrines  had  been  misapprehended; 
while  in  the  rest,  of  course,  the  British  are  altogether  wrong: 
the  proposition  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharistic  presence  being 
especially  stigmatized  as  ''  blasphemous."*'  '^  But  this,"  it  is 
remarked,  with  a  sublime  compassion  worthy  of  Pekin,  "  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at ;  for,  being  born  and  educated  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Lutheran  Calvinists,  and  possessed  with  their  preju- 
dices, they  tenaciously  adhere  to  them,  like  ivy  to  a  tree,  and  are 
hardly  drawn  off.'^ — p.  32.4. 
Before  the  receipt  of  tVua  commumeaSvwv^  ^%  ^^^>j5a«o^>Mib. 


Ibem  rent  aauBder  by  the  ''  Usage  ^^  contr6verqr.  Th6  non- 
UBa^rs  took  no  further  part  in  the  affair,  but  a  long  and  learned 
reply  was  returned  in  1722  by  Collier,  (who  signs  himself  «/i9r^ 
MUM,  Primus  Angla-Briiai^niw  Episcopus^)  Campbell,  Gadderar, 
jmd  Brett '.  Several  communications  afterwards  passed  between 
Arsenius,  then  resident  in  Russia,  and  the  nonjurors.  Things 
looked  more  promising  than  could  at  first  have  been  expected, 
when  ^*  the  death  of  Czar  Peter,  and  the  indiscretion  of  the 
yfttriarch  of  Jerusalem  in  writing  to  Wake,  then  archbishop  of 
Ginterbury,  and  sending  copies  of  the  proposals  to  him,  &c., 
quite  knocked  the  scheme  on  the  head.^  ^'  Wake,^^  adds  the 
writer'  from  whom  this  information  is  derived,  ^^ behaved  with 
great  prudence  and  discretion  in  the  ease,  not  exposing  the 
papers,  nor  suffering  them  to  be  ridiculed.^  It  is  probable  that 
the  archbishop  may  have  given  his  Eastern  correspondent  (whose 
application  to  him  seems  to  us  any  thing  rather  than  indiscreet) 
iBome  very  unexpected  light  as  to  the  position  of  primate  Jeremy 
and  his  associates^.  The  nonjurors  were  assuredly  under  no 
amall  obligations  to  him,  for  forbearing  to  admit  the  public  to 
share  in  the  amusement  which  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  derive 
from  the  documents  broucrht  under  his  notice. 

But  indeed,  although  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  read  these 
papers  with  unmoved  gravity,  the  condition  of  nonjurorism  was 
now  such  as  no  right-minded  member  of  the  English  Church 
eould  deliberately  regard  with  any  feelings  more  unkindly  than 
sorrow  and  pity. 

When,  at  the  era  of  the  Bevolution,  a  revision  of  the  liturgy 
had  been  undertaken  by  the  leaders  of  the  complying  clergy,  with 
a  view  to  a  comprehension  of  dissenters,  one  chief  reason  for 
abandoning  the  scheme  was  a  fear  of  furnishing  the  nonjurors 
with  a  pretext  for  representing  themselves  as  alone  attached  to 
the  formularies  of  the  Church,  and  the  jurors  as  ready  to  sur- 
render all  that  was  distinctive  in  them  to  the  clamour  of  the 


'  The  appearance  of  the  Greek  qnotationt  and  of  the  references  in  this  paper 
Ibretfl  us  to  observe,  that  our  author's  strength  does  not  appear  to  lie  in  scholttrxhip  or 
in  pairiiilical  reading. 

'  Mr.  Lathbury  unaccountably  supposes  Brett,  who  collected  the  papers,  and  wrote 
the  introductory  account  of  them,  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  remarks  at  the  end 
also.  These  are  evidently  by  a  later,  and  a  Scotch,  hand :  probably  the  late  venerable 
possessor,  Bishop  Jolly. 

*  We  observe  that  Mouravieff  supposes  *<  the  British  bishops,"  (i.  r  those  of  the 
Church  established  in  England,  and  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,)  to  have  been  the 
|Mirties  whose  anxiety  for  admission  into  communion  was  defeated  by  the  inflexible 
and  infallible  "Guardians  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy." — (Hist,  of  Russian  Church,  Eng. 
Transl.  p.  286.)  It  ought  to  be  noted,  that  only  two  Scotch  bishops  were  concerned 
in  the  aSkIr,  and  that  these  formed  a  party  by  themselvts,  ao  that  their  Church  was  not 
committed  by  their  proceedings. 
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sectaries.  But  within  no  long  time  the  feelings  of  some  non- 
jurors towards  the  Prayer-book  began  to  alter.  There  was  no 
state  connexion  to  fetter  them,  if  they  wished  for  a  change  in 
their  liturgy ;  there  were  no  puritanical  prejudices  among  their 
own  body  to  be  shocked  by  a  return  to  the  ntes  of  earlier  times. 
And  thus  it  appears  that  Hickes  was  in  the  habit  of  administering 
according  to  the  communion-office  of  Edward  the  Sixth'^s  first 
hook,  which  differed  from  that  of  the  subsequent  revisions  in 
respect  of  (1)  the  mixture  of  water  with  the  wine ;  (2)  prayer 
for  the  faithful  departed;  (3)  the  express  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  sanctify  the  elements;  and  (4)  the  use  of  the 
oblatory  prayer  before  consecration,  whereas  in  our  present  form 
it  is  thrown  into  the  post-communion. 

1 1  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  death  of  Hickes  that  these 
''  Usages ""  began  to  be  openly  insisted  on  by  any  party.  In  July, 
1717,  a  movement  was  made  in  favour  of  them ;  the  communion- 
office  of  Edward's  first  book  was  reprinted  for  use ;  and  at  Easter, 
in  the  following  year,  a  portion  of  the  nonjurors  began  to  employ  a 
new  form,  which  was  somewhat  altered  from  that  book,  for  the 
sake  of  a  closer  accordance  with  the  primitive  liturgies.  The 
leaders  in  this  proceeding  were  Collier,  lirett,  and  Campbell. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  man  of  very  remarkable  character. 
His  life  was  a  series  of  controversies,  political,  literar}',  and 
tlieological.  "We  believe  him,"'  says  one  little  given  to  com- 
mendation of  loyalists  or  clerg}men,  "  to  have  been  as  honest  and 
courageous  a  man  as  ever  lived*.""  Full  of  crotchets,  he  was 
willing  to  endure  any  amount  of  suffering  for  the  sake  of  the  most 
inconsiderable.  He  was  once  arrested  for  some  \iTitings  against 
the  Revolution ;  he  was  bailed  by  his  friends ;  and  then,  on  a 
scruple  that  the  recognizance  involved  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
usurping:  government,  he  surrendered  himself,  and  was  committed 
to  the  King's  Bench,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  contro- 
versy, which  ran  to  some  length,  by  writing  his  "  Case  of  giving 
Hail  to  a  pretended  authority.""'  In  1696  he  joined  with  two 
other  nonjuring  clergymen  in  absolving  on  the  scaffold  Sir 
William  Perkins  and  Sir  John  Friend,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  a  plot  to  assassinate  King  William,  and  died  without  any 
demonstration  of  repentance.  The  act  gave  immense  scandal, 
and  was  denounced  in  a  public  manifesto  of  the  juring  bishops. 
Collier,  whose  scruples  about  bail  remained,  found  it  necessary  to 
abscond,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  days  was  under  outlawry  in  con- 
sequence.    This  Tyburn  absolution  gave  rise  to  another  contro- 

^  Edinburgh   Review,   Jan.   1841.  p.  519.     Art.  on   "  Comic  Dramatists  of  the 
Restoration."     (Since  reprinted  among  Mr.  Macaulay's  Essays.) 
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versy,  bf  wbich  his  share  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  four  pam- 
phlets. In  1 698  he  commenced  a  ten  years'*  war  against  ^^  the 
mimorality  and  profaneness  of  the  stage.^  He  fought  single- 
handed,  drew  expressions  of  repentance  from  Dryden  himself, 
triumphed  over  the  other  wits  and  the  dunces  of  the  theatre,  and 
efiected  a  lasting  reform  in  the  tone  of  dramatic  composition. 
Amidst  these  incessant  controversies,  his  indefatigable  labour 
produced  some  volumes  of  Essays,  which  were  much  admired  in 
their  day ;  three  huge  folios  of  an  encyclopedic  dictionary,  founded 
on  that  of  Moreri ;  and,  besides  some  minor  publications,  the 
great  work  by  which  he  is  now  best  known,  the  most  valuable  of 
our  British  Church-histories.  This  was  completed  in  1714;  and 
having  now  little  on  his  hands,  except  the  fourth  folio  of  his 
dictionary,  and  a  controversy  as  to  the  merits  of  his  history,  he 
felt  himself  at  leisure  to  engage  all  comers  on  the  subject  of  the 
Usages. 

Johnson  has  truly  characterized  Collier  as  ^'formed  for  a 
controvertist.'"  He  had  g^reat  power  and  fertility  of  argument^ 
plentiful  learning,  pertinacity  which  would  always  have  the  last 
word;  and  with  these  he  united  certain  good  qualities,  which 
even  in  our  own  day  are  not  universally  found  in  controversial 
writings.  In  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  his  works  of  this 
kind,  his  tone  is  throughout  fair  and  honourable.  He  writes  as 
one  whose  cause  needs  no  questionable  support*  He  is  free  from 
rant  and  insolence,  from  flippancy,  bitterness,  and  cant.  We 
believe  that  nonjurorism  altogether  was  wrong  at  the  time  to  which 
our  narrative  has  brought  us,  and  that  th^  usagers  were  the 
more  wrong  of  its  parties ;  but  we  cannot  speak  of  their  principal 
champion  without  sincere  respect. 

For  Brett  we  have  less  regard,  and  his  controversial  tone  is 
less  praiseworthy.  His  work  on  Liturgies,  however,  has,  on 
account  of  its  materials,  a  title  to  permanence  beyond  the  other 
publications  which  were  called  forth  by  the  Usage  question. 
Brett  was  not  old  enough  to  have  been  entangled  by  the  oath  of 
jallegiance  to  James  II. ;  and  at  his  ordination,  in  1690,  he  had 
submitted  to  the  tests  which  were  then  imposed.  It  was  on  the 
accession  of  George  I.  that  he  became  a  nonjuror ;  having,  as  he 
tells  us  ^,  before  felt  the  insufficiency  of  the  English  comumnion- 
office,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  remedy  in  his  own  adminis- 
tration, by  approaching,  as  much  as  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  to  the  practice  of  Edward'^s  first  liturgy.  He 
was  consecrated  a  bishop  in  1716. 

Campbell,  the  third  of  the  usagers  who  have  been  named,  was 

<  On  Liturgiet,  p.  406,  ed.  183a 
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one  of  the  great  presbyterian  house  of  Argyle, — a  f^ndsen  of 
the  Marquis  who  was  executed  in  1661.  He  began  life  with  the 
politicks  of  his  family,  and  was  concerned  in  Monmouth''s  rebellion ; 
''  afterwards,"  said  Johnson  to  the  Duchess  of  Argyle  at  Inver- 
ary,  "  he  kept  better  company,  and  became  a  tory.'*"  He  is 
described  by  this  eminent  authority,  from  personal  knowledge,  as 
^^  a  man  of  letters,  but  injudicious ;  and  very  curious  and  inquisi- 
tive, but  credulous^'"  Although  a  Scotch  bishop,  he  generally 
resided  in  London;  and  his  restless,  scheming  temper  had  ill 
effects  on  the  nonjuring  conununions  of  both  countries. 

Spinckes,  Hawes,  and  Gaudy  were  the  chief  opponents  of  the 
usagers.  They  argued  (in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  beat 
informed  later  divines)  that  the  serites,  though  primitive,  are  not 
necessary ;  that  they  are  subject  to  tliat  power  which  every  par- 
ticular Church  has  of  ordering  her  own  observances;  that  the 
existing  English  liturgy  contains  all  that  is  essential  for  a  valid 
consecration,  and,  although  less  distinctly  expressed,  all  that  is 
really  important  in  the  form  of  1549  ;  while,  for  the  avoidance 
of  scandal  and  superstition,  the  rest  may  rightly  be  dispensed 
with.  To  these  considerations  were  added  others  drawn  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  norjiirors  ;  of  which  the  foremost  was,  that 
on  the/n  their  enenu'es  might  now  cast,  with  apparent  reason,  the 
reproach  of  forsaking  the  principles  of  the  Ohurch  of  England. 

The  terms  of  peace  offered  by  the  usagers  (who,  from  the 
character  which  they  ascribed  to  their  rites,  were  also  styled 
essentialistSy)  were  somewhat  remarkable.  They  made  a  merit  of 
not  insisting  that  the  new  liturgy  should  be  universally  adopted ; 
but  they  insisted  that  those  who  retained  the  established  oflSee 
should  engraft  the  Usages  on  it ;  the  only  concession  being,  that 
they  should  be  at  liberty  in  their  own  minds  to  regard  them  as 
not  essential !  \Vith  a  modest  reasonableness  suitable  to  such  pro- 
posals, Ihett,  after  stating  them,  proceeds  to  declare  that  the 
guilt  of  schism  must  rest  on  the  majority,  for  continuing  stedfast 
to  what  had  been  the  conmion  principles  of  all*. 

The  nonjurors  could  at  this  time  ill  afford  a  division.  They 
were,  it  is  confessed,  already  reduced  to  *'  a  very  inconsiderable 
number^'^  Some  had  joined  the  public  communion ;  others  had 
become  Homauists ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
new  doctrines  of  essentiality  brought  over  (as  Brett  liad  hoped 
they  might)  any  compensating  amount  of  proselytes  from  the 
t^luirch. 

A  schism  took  place,  however ;  and  the  mischief  extended  to 

'  Bos  well,  V.  100-2,  "  Discourse  on  Liturgies,  p.  407. 

•  Brett,  p.  407. 


fleetlaad,  viiere  ihe  dispute  was  complicftted  by  anetfaer,  as  to  the 
Bianner  of  administering  the  episcopal  government, — whether  by 
diocesans,  or  by  a  college  of  bishops.  About  the  period  of  this 
schism,  as  has  been  already  stated,  our  information  as  to  the 
history  of  the  nonjurors  becomes  more  scanty ;  and  we  take  a 
leap  to  the  year  17«32,  when  a  compromise  was  eflbcted  between 
the  parties.  It  was  settled  that  the  eucharistio  cup  should  be 
privaUly  mixed, — (a  practice,  we  believe,  still  observed  by  some 
of  the  Scotch  clergy,) — and  that  certain  prayers  and  rites  should 
be  understood  in  a  particular  sense. 

A  minor  schism  nad  in  the  mean  time  run  its  course.  Balph 
Taylor,  a  bishop  consecrated  by  the  nonusagers  in  1720,  took  it 
upon  himself, — we  are  not  informed  why,— to  consecrate  one 
Welton,  in  1722.  Welton  was  a  rabid  Jacobite,  who  had  some 
years  before  been  deprived  of  the  living  of  Whitechapel,  on 
account,  among  other  things,  of  having  decorated  his  altar  with 
a  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  in  which  the  St.  John  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts,  while  the  Judas  was  un- 
doubtedly nieant  for  an  eminent  whig  divine — Kennett,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Peterborough.  Taylor  and  Welton  consecrated  Talbot*, 
who  went  with  Welton  to  North  America,  where  they  attempted 
to  exercise  episcopal  functions,  but  were  dislodged  by  the  influence 
of  the  bishop  of  London.  Welton  died  in  Portugal,  in  the  year 
1 726;  Talbot  returned  to  England,  and  conformed  to  the  Church. 

The  arrangement  of  1732  was  not  universally  satisfactory.  One 
bishop,  Blackburne,  refused  the  Usages  altogether.  Oampbell,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  of  opinion  that  too  much  had  been  conceded 
by  the  usagers ;  and,  being  always  busy,  and  generally  in  mischief, 
he  proceeded  on  this  ground  to  consecrate  Koger  Laurence  in 
1733.  The  line  thus  uncanonically  commenced  outlasted  that 
of  the  more  regular  nonjurors ;  its  last  bishop,  Charles  Boothe, 
having  died  in  Ireland  as  late  as  1805. 

The  most  remarkable  person  of  this  section  was  Thomas 
Deacon,  of  Manchester,  who  was  consecrated  by  Campbell  and 
Laurence.  Not  content  with  a  new  communion-office,  he  pub- 
lished in  1734  a  collection  of  Devotions,  intended  entirely  to 
supersede  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  liturgy  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  is  the  chief  source  of  this  work,  than 
which,  if  we  may  judge  by  our  historian^s  description,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  unhappy  specimen  of  what  Milton 
tenns  antiquitarianism.  There  are  prayers  for  catechumens, 
energumens,  competents,  and  penitents ;  baptism  with  trine  im- 
mersion, chrism,  exorcism,  white  robes,  consecrated  milk  and 

'  Talbot  is  twice  called  Taylor  by  Mr.  Lathbary,  p.  364. 
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honey ;  deaconesses  officiating  at  the  immersion  of  adult  women ; 
infant  communion,  manifold  crossings,  the  kiss  of  peace ;  com- 
munion on  reserved  elements,  to  be  administered  by  the  sick  roan 
to  himself;  communion  at  funerals;  and  a  form  for  admitting 
converts,  with  chrism  and  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

This  last  office,  we  may  presume,  was  little  used.  Nonjurorism 
was  indeed  well-nigh  worn  out,  both  politically  and  theologically. 
There  were  some  rather  fierce  pamphlets  in  its  latter  days  ;  the 
national  Church  was  described  as  the  society  of  Korah,  as  guilty 
of  heresy,  perjury,  &c. ;  but  such  charges  had  lost  their  force. 
They  had  never  been  of  power  to  convert ;  the  time  was  now 
gone  by  when  they  could  even  provoke.  The  last  nonjuring  con- 
gregation in  London  was  that  under  Lindsay,  the  translator  and 
editor  of  Mason's  works,  who  died  in  176S,  at  the  age  of  82. 
Eleven  years  later  died  Robert  Gordon,'  the  last  bishop  of  the 
main  body. 

The  Stuarts,  too,  were  passing  away.  The  "old  Chevalier'' 
died  in  1 765 ;  and  in  1 788 — exactly  a  century  after  the  Revolution 
— he  was  followed  by  Charles  Edward,  whose  last  degraded  years 
contrasted  mournfully  with  that  bright  period  of  high  and 
romantic  adventure,  which  the  mention  of  his  name  calls  up  in 
our  memories.  The  only  surviving  issue  of  James,  an  ecclesiastic 
of  the  Roman  Church,  made,  we  believe,  no  pretensions  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  beyond  striking  a  few  impressions  of  a 
medal,  on  which  he  is  styled  Henry  the  Ninth, 

Long  before  the  death  of  Charles  Edward,  Jacobitism  had 
been  only  a  form  and  a  name  ^.  By  that  event,  the  bishops  of 
Scotland  felt  themselves  set  at  liberty  to  introduce  the  name  of 
the  reigning  sovereign  into  their  public  service  ;  and  they  forth- 
with proceeded  to  take  steps  towards  being  recognized  as  in  com- 

*  Mr.  Lathbnry  quotes  (p.  410)  an  unfavourable  character  of  Gordon  from  King*i 
Anecdotes.  His  doubts  of  its  correctness  are  borne  out  by  the  very  opposite  account  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Bowdlcr,  p.  83. 

^  We  have  said  little  of  the  connexion  of  the  nonjurors  with  political  movements, 
because  there  is  as  yet  little  information  on  the  subject.  The  churchmen  of  Scotland 
were  to  a  ni;in  fctnunch  Jacobites,  although  the  diocesan  party  allowed  less  than  the 
"collegers"  to  the  royal  prerogative  of  the  Chevalier.  Those  who  in  that  country 
vrished  to  worship  accorditig  to  the  English  Prayer-book,  without  involving  them- 
selves in  the  interest  of  the  Stuarts,  formed,  a^  is  well  known,  congregations  separate 
from  the  Scotch  bishops,  under  clergymen  of  Knglish  or  Irit>h  ordination.  Mr.  Lath- 
bury  is  prob.tbly  right  in  saying  that  the  Ettfriish  nonjurors,  as  a  body,  had  little  to  do 
with  political  intrigues.  Their  theological  disputes  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that 
politics  held  a  very  inferior  place  in  their  consideration,  for  nothing  could  have  been 
more  ruinous  to  any  temporal  cause.  The  line  commenced  by  Campbell  appears  to 
have  taken  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  attempt  of  Charles  Kdward  than  the  main 
body.  Campbell  himself  had  died  in  1744  ;  but  a  son  of  Deacon  was  execut«Hl  on 
account  of  the  rebellion.  His  head  was  fixed  on  one  of  the  gates  of  Mancheiter,  and 
his  father  was  charged  with  offering  adoration  to  it,  because  he  once  pulled  off  hii  hat 
as  he  passed  it.. 
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munion  with  the  Andican  Church.  It  is  related  of  Oartwright, 
the  last  English  bishop  of  Campbell's  line,  that  he  ^^  became  a 
Tery  loyal  subject  to  Kmg  Oeorge/^  and  that  ^^  on  his  death-bed, 
he  declared  his  conformity  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  received 
the  communion  according  to  the  rites  of  that  Church  from  the 
Bev.  W.G.Rowland V 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  the  numbers  of  the  nonjuring 
clergy,  and  of  the  flocks  under  their  care,  at  different  periods  of 
their  history ;  but  we  fear  there  are  no  means  of  information  on 
this  point.  One  clergyman  of  the  party  is  said  to  have  been 
living  in  the  West  of  England  so  lately  as  1815 — the  survivor  of 
all  his  fello\iB,  like  the  one  last  old  woman  who  could  speak  the 
Cornish  language,  or  the  one  last  British  wolf,  which  remamed  to 
be  shot  by  a  Highland  gentleman  about  the  middle  of  the  seven-* 
teenth  century.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  old  man  remained 
a  nonjuror  to  the  end — keeping  aloof  from  the  National  Church, 
ministering  to  a  congregation  of  his  own  (if  he  could  gather  one), 
and  owning  allegiance  to  the  Cardinal  of  York  and  the  King  of 
Sardinia ;  but  probability  is  with  charity,  in  leading  us  to  suppose 
that,  both  as  to  politics  and  as  to  religion,  he  followed  the  example 
of  Cartwrigbt. 

The  history  which  we  have  been  tracing  is,  as  a  whole,  melan- 
choly enough,  and,  as  we  cannot  but  think,  far  more  admonitonr 
than  admirable.  On  the  part  of  the  nonjurors  there  was  much 
excellence  of  various  kinds.  There  was  noble  self-sacrifice, 
inflexible  integrity,  piety,  talent,  learning.  Their  orthodoxy  as  to 
fundamental  points  was,  we  believe,  at  no  time  liable  to  just  im- 
peachment, however  they  may  have  been  blameable  for  pushing 
certain  doctrines  to  the  very  verge  of  danger,  or  for  magnifying 
unduly  the  importance  of  less  weighty  matters.  But,  with  all 
that  was  good  and  great  in  them,  their  story  is,  as  we  have  said, 
chiefly  to  be  i-egarded  as  a  warning. 

And  the  great  lesson  which  it  teaches  us  is — at  the  hazard  of 
every  thing  but  good  conscience  and  sound  faith,  to  shun  whatever 

*  Hallam,  Const.  Hist  ii.  404,  ed.  1842.  Perceval'i  Apost.  Succession,  249.  The 
reader  may  perhaps  remember  the  account  given  in  *'  The  Antiquary/'  (ch.  v.)  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wardour's  purely  unpractical  Jacobiiism.  At  last,  indeed,  Jacobitism  would 
appear  to  have  been  professed  merely  as  a  matter  of  humour.  Thus  we  have  heard  of 
an  old  Scotch  gentleman,  who,  being  charged  by  a  presbyterian  acquaintance  with 
belonging  to  a  disloyal  communion,  loudly  denied  the  imputation.  "  Ye  dinna'  pray 
for  King  George,"  said  his  friend.  **  We  do,  thouRh,"  was  the  answer.  '*  We  pray 
/or  all  Christian  kings,  princes,  and  governors  s  ^nd  if  he*s  no'  amang  them,  we  have 
him  amang  ail  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics!**  Another,  after  the  adoption  of 
the  prayers  for  the  reigning  family,  used,  on  the  occurrence  of  such  petitions  in  the 
aervice,  to  stand  up,  take  snuff  with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  ooise  and  action, 
and  very  sonorously  blow  his  nose. 
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bears  even  the  appearance  of  schism.  We  do  not  say  that 
Sancroft  and  the  rest  ought  to  have  sworn  allegiance  to  William 
and  Mary ;  it  was  a  difficult  question,  as  to  which  good  men 
might  be  divided,  and  the  side  which  involved  the  greater  apparent 
sacrifice,  would  seem  to  unselfish  minds  the  better  warranted.  We 
do  not  even  say  that  i/iey  were  altogether  wrong  in  avoiding  the 
public  communion  ;  but  we  undoubtingly  think  that  their  inability 
to  take  the  oaths  ought  not  to  have  been  made  the  occasion  of  a 
separation  which  was  meant  to  be  permanent.  For  such  persons 
as  were  under  no  previous  engagement  to  King  James — for  those 
who  should  from  that  time  desire  to  enter  into  the  sacred  ministry 
— surely  the  Christian  course  would  be,  to  conform  to  the  existing 
order  of  things,  and,  without  troubling  themselves  about  questions 
of  this  world's  politics,  which  were  extraneous  to  their  duties  and 
to  those  of  private  persons  in  general,  to  strive  that  they  might 
edify  themselves  and  their  people  in  Christian  faith  and  life. 

Such  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  view  which  at  first  was  actually 
taken,  and  which  was  maintained  throughout  by  some  of  the  best 
among  the  nonjurors.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  them  if  the 
whole  body  had  remained  constant  to  it. 

The  separation  continued,  however,  after  its  original  grounds 
had  been  removed.  In  proportion  as  it  became  less  justifiable, 
the  tone  of  its  members  grew  more  intolerant  and  bitter  ;  and  in 
no  long  time  we  find  some  of  them  propounding  opinions  which 
the  first  leaders  would  have  regarded  with  astonishment.  If,  as 
Ih-ett  and  Campbell  taught,  the  so-called  Usages  were  essential — 
it  is  evident  that  the  separation  ought  to  have  been  made  long 
before  the  Revolution  ;  there  ought  to  have  been  a  rival  Church 
of  Usagers  ever  since  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  was 
done  away  with  in  15o2. 

Hence  arose  schism  upon  schism,  for  very  insufficient  causes; 
very  questionable  doctrine,  very  unquestionably  bad  tempers. 
So  long  as  their  body  was  at  unity  with  itself,  the  nonjurors 
might,  like  the  I>onatists  of  old,  please  themselves  with  the 
idea  that  they,  though  few,  were  the  true  Church ;  that  the 
guilt  of  sciiism  was  with  the  mass — the  rebellious  communion 
of  Dr.  Tillotson.  When,  however,  the  "  catholic  remnant^' 
itself  was  rent  fourfold,  what  was  to  be  said  ?  Now  that 
nonjurors  were  opposed  to  nonjurors,  who  was  true,  and  who 
falt-e;  And  further — were  all  these  schisms  but  the  accidental 
evils  of  the  moment,  or  had  there  not  rather  been  a  schis- 
matical  leaven  already  long  at  work  among  their  body  ?  Were 
the  divisions  of  usagers  and  nonusagers — were  the  uncanonical 
consecrations  of  Taylor  and  Campbell — any  thing  else  than 
a  manifestation,   in  the   form   of   quarrels  among  themselves. 
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of  the  same  spirit  whioh  had  before  led  them  to  fomi  ft  eommimioii 
separate  from  the  Established  Church ! 

Nonjurorism  was  never  calculated  to  have  aiiy  hold  on  the 
nation  at  large.  The  clergy  of  the  first  separation  were  all 
forced  to  London,  because  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  in  the 
scenes  of  their  former  labours.  The  generality  of  men  had  no 
inducement  to  join  the  party ;  for  the  oaths  were  not  tendered  to 
them,  and  they  had  no  personal  attachment  to  King  James,  but 
were  heartily  glad  to  be  rid  of  his  popery  and  violence.  The 
doctrinal  and  ritual  developments  of  a  later  time  were  fitted  only 
to  alienate.  Sober  people  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them ; 
fanatically  disposed  people  could  find  in  them  nothing  to  gratify 
their  fashion  ofunsoberness.  There  were  none  of  the  baits  which 
sectaries  usually  hold  out  to  the  multitude; — no  prophecies, 
except  a  fancy  that  the  Stuarts  would  be  restored ;  iio  miracles, 
save  the  one  instance  of  cure  by  the  old  Chevalier's  touch,  which 
drew  ridicule  on  Carte's  really  valuable  history.  There  were  no 
ecstacies,  no  special  assurances  of  salvation,  no  emancipation 
from  the  law  of  obedience,  no  popular  preaching,  no  excitements 
of  any  kind.  The  crotchets  successively  put  forth  Were  con- 
tinually more  and  more  founded  in  and  supported  by  a  dry 
unattractive  learning,  and  a  fine-spun  pertinacious  argument 
— argument  justifying  Johnson's  denial  that  any  nonjuror  except 
Leslie  could  argue ; — since,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  othetf 
respects,  it  was  always  vitiated  by  the  absence  of  a  quality 
essential  to  arguments  which  are  meant  to  have  an  effect  on  men 
— a  consideration  of  the  natures  to  which  they  are  addressed. 
There  was  no  pomp  or  especial  solemnity  of  worship  ; — Deacon's^ 
paper  ideal  was  probably  little  better  realized  in  his  Manchester 
meeting  house,  than  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  the  *' wooden  O" 
of  the  Elizabethan  theatre.  There  was  not  the  appearance — we 
question  whether  there  were  the  reality — of  any  extraordinary 
devotion  or  asceticism.  To  the  world  in  general,  the  nonjuring 
clergy  were  known  only  in  the  secular  callings  by  which  they 
earned  their  maintenance — Wagstaffe,  Deacon,  and  Cartwright, 
as  medical  practitioners.  Collier  as  a  labourer  for  the  booksellers, 
Blackburne  and  Lindsay  as  correctors  of  Bowyer's  press.  With 
all  their  differences  from  their  contemporaries  of  the  Church,  the 
nonjurors  would  probably  have  been  little  better  able  than  these 
to  satisfy  certain  modern  requirements. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  the  idea,  which  is,  we  believe, 
entertained  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  that  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  nonjurors  from  the  Church  are  to  be  ascribed 
the  defects  of  our  theology  in  the  following  century ;  that  its 
defectiveness,  consequently,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  judgment  on 
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the  proceedings  of  1688.  A  very  well-looking  deduction  may  be 
traced;  about  as  well-looking,  perhaps,  as  the  architectural 
theory  on  which  Mr.  Pugin  some  years  ago  founded  an  amusing 
vohime  of  caricatures ; — the  theory  that  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Gothic  art  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  evil  influence  of  the  Kefor- 
mation.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  one  is  as  insufficient  as 
the  other;  which  Mr.  Pugin  himself  has  been  corapelled  to 
abandon,  so  that  the  second  edition  of  his  '^(SonttaStS/^  is  in 
contrast  with  the  first  and  with  itself.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
English  Church,  exceptions  may  be  taken  to  both  theories.  If 
the  Keformation  did  all  the  mischief  to  architecture,  how  is  it 
that  long  before  that  event  Gothic  art  had  begun  to  decline 
among  us?  If  it  was  the  Revolution  that  brought  in  the  ruin  of 
our  theology,  how  is  it  that  before  the  Revolution  there  was  a 
powerful  latitudinarian  school  in  the  Church!  How  is  it  that 
l^nglish  Romanists  have  been  no  better  architects,  or  judges  of 
arcliitecture,  than  English  Protestants?  How  is  it  that  the 
writings  of  nonjurors  are  themselves  wanting  in  spirituality! 
Other  religious  conmiunities  in  these  lands  were  in  a  state  of 
quiescence  during  the  same  period.  The  older  English  sectaries 
were  stagnating^;  Dr.  Candlish  cannot  find  words  to  denounce 
with  sufficient  vehemence  the  lethargy  of  "  moderatism*^  which 
oppressed  the  kirk.  If  we  look  beyond  the  seas,  Mr.  Pugin's 
old  theory  must  at  once  give  way  to  facts ;  art  became  "  pagan- 
ized"' in  tlie  Tridentine  countries,  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  and  so, 
in  the  matter  of  religion,  we  find  the  eighteenth  century  every 
where  marked  by  appearances  of  torpor;  although  no  kings 
had  been  dethroned,  no  bishops  deprived,  no  distressing  oaths 
tendered  or  refused.  Romanism,  Lutheranism*,  Calvinism,  are 
all  afi'ected  at  once ;  nor  were  the  Greek  Churches  in  any  better 
condition.  Nay,  we  should  anticipate  it  as  probable,  that  an 
enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  great  religious  systems  beyond  the 
hounds  of  Christendom,  would  discover  a  similar  state  of  things 
in  them  also,  during  the  same  period. 

We  shall  not  now  entor  on  an  attempt  to  offer  a  truer  and 
more  widely  applicable  solution  than  that  which  has  been  men- 
tioned ;  but  we  have  thought  it  well  to  state  some  reasons  why 
this  appears  to  us  unsatisfactoiT. 

One  thing  more  we  shall  venture  to  observe, — that  the  case  of 
tlio  nonjurors  may  be  not  unprofitably  studi;jd  by  those  among  us 
who  are  so  exclusively  sensible  of  the  evil  effects  of  state  con- 
iiexion  on  the  Church,  that  they  can  see  little  or  no  compensatory 

"  Sec  the  Life  (»f  Lady  Huntingdon,  i.  144,  and  elsewhere. 
As  to  the  slate  of  Lutheranism,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  Gocthe'i 
i^mol»iography,  book  i.   (Works,  xx\v.  Ki%  e^,  \^A.^ 
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good  in  it.  If,  as  is  continually  urged  by  such  persons,  the  his' 
tory  of  oiur  Church  in  the  last  century  proves  the  banefulness  of 
state-influence,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  history  of  the 
nonjurors  prove  in  favour  of  freedom  from  such  influence?  When 
we  review  the  high  beginning,  the  altered  tone  and  ground,  the 
division  and  sul^division,  the  contentiousness,  the  unstedfast- 
ness,  the  fancifulness,  the  dwindling,  the  insignificant  ending — the 
thought,  we  own,  comes  very  forcibly  into  our  minds,  that  a  few 
acts  of  parliament,  of  a  nature  to  prevent  a  too  ready  execution 
of  ever}'  idea  which  may  enter  the  heads  of  speculative  or  anti- 
quarian divines,  may  be  not  altogether  an  unwholesome  restraint. 
Granting  (whether  we  may  rightly  do  so  or  not)  all  that  we  can 
be  required  to  grant  as  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  the  efghteenth  century,  granting  that  it  fell  grievously 
short  of  its  professed  system,  still  the  system  itself  remained,  to 
be  the  mark  of  later  generations,  who  should  better  understand 
its  excellences,  and  more  earnestly  endeavour  to  realize  it.  While 
the  nonjurors  were  quarrelling  and  shifting;  while  the  com- 
munion-ofiice  of  the  Restoration  was  superseded  by  that  of  king 
Edward'^s  First  Book ;  while  this  was  next  superseded  by  the 
new  office  of  1718,  and  that  in  its  turn  gave  way,  together  with 
the  whole  Anglican  Prayer-book,  to  Deacon^s  out-of-date  chimera, 
the  offices  of  the  Church  providentially  remained  unaltered.  They 
were  in  danger  in  1 689,  even  from  Bancroft  and  his  associates, 
who  were  at  that  time  disposed  to  make  changes  for  the  sake  of 
conciliating  nonconformists,  after  the  late  common  resistance  to 
Romanism ;  this  danger  was  averted  by  the  deprivation.  Im- 
mediately after,  they  were  in  great  danger  from  Burnet  and  his 
party,  who  were  deterred  from  enforcing  their  very  pernicious 
suggestions  by  a  fear  of  arming  the  nonjurors  with  an  argument 
against  them ;  a  fear  which  would  not  have  been  felt,  if  at  that 
time  the  nonjurors  had  themselves  been  affected  with  the  spirit 
of  change  which  thirty  years  later  rent  their  communion  asunder. 
And  when,  after  the  manifestation  of  this  spirit,  a  dread  of  non- 
jurors could  no  longer  be  a  bar  to  change  by  divines  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church — when,  from  the  prevalent  tone  of  opinion,  any 
changes  which  mioht  have  been  undertaken  must  necessarily  have 
been  very  detrimental, — we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  book  to 
that  suspension  of  the  convocation  which  is  complained  of  as  the 
most  grievous  of  state-interferences,  and  to  that  spirit  of  qui- 
escence among  the  clergy,  in  which  a  justification  is  supposed  to 
be  found  for  speaking  of  our  forefathers  of  the  last  three  or  four 
generations  in  language  which  can  hardly  be  becoming  towards 
any  who  have  professed  the  name  of  Christ. 

'With  a  system  which  has  been  thus  guarded,  we  may  trust 
VOL.  ni, — so.  VI, — JirxE,  1845.  e  ^ 
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that  there  is  of  a  truth  a  blessing  from  above.  Oar  Prayer-book, 
while  it  has  retained  that  which  it  would  have  been  a  most  serious 
loss  to  give  up, — while  it  has  retained  all  that  ia  essential,  however 
imperfectly  much  of  this  may  have  been  appreciated  by  some  of 
those  through  whose  hands  we  have  received  it, — ^has  unquestion- 
ably served  as  a  bond  of  union,  where  officea  sueh  as  those  of  the 
nonjurors  would  have  been  productive  of  irreconoileable  dissen- 
sion. And  those  churchmen  who  would  prefer  the  offices  of  the 
usagers  to  the  forms  which  are  authorised  among  ub,  may,  we 
think,  learn  very  sufficiently  from  the  history  of  nonjurorism 
what  is  the  only  true  and  safe  way  of  endeavouring  after  the 
realization  of  their  wishes  to  any  wholesome  end.  It  ia  not  to 
fonn  or  to  cause  a  schism,  by  insisting  on  things  which  churdi- 
men  in  general  are  not  prepared  to  embrace ;  but  to  use  in  a 
spirit  of  patience  and  humility  such  as  we  already  have ;  to  atrive, 
by  wise  and  assiduous  training,  that  men  may  be  brought  to  oiter 
into  the  understanding  and  the  love  of  these,  from  which  thev 
are,  for  the  most  part,  as  yet  sadly  far  remote ;  and  in  suen 
efforts  to  place  the  hope  of  preparing  them  for  aomething  yet 
better,  if  it  should  be  God^s  good  pleasure  hereafter  to  vou^ 
safe  it. 
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Abt.  V. — Eciypi  and  the  Booii  of  MoeeSy  or  the  Booh  of  Moeet 
illustraied  by  the  Monuments  of  Egypt.  By  Dr.  E.  Hengsten* 
BEA6,  with  additional  notes  by  W.  Cooke  Tayloe,  LL.D. 
(in  the  Biblical  Cabinet).     Edinburgh :  Clark.     8?o.     1845. 

Two  different  arguments  against  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Pentateuch  have  been  drawn  from  what  was  known,  or  supposed 
to  be  known,  of  Egyptian  affairs.  It  has  been  contended  by  one 
class  of  infidels,  that  the  writings  attributed  to  Moses,  display 
such  ignorance  in  respect  to  the  laws  and  customs  and  even  the 
climate  of  Eg}'pt,  that  they  could  not  have  been  the  work  of  the 
person  whose  name  they  bear;  but  must  needs  have  been  the 
forgery  of  a  stranger  to  the  country,  who  lived  at  a  far  later 
period.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  seen  so  much  that  was,  as 
they  conceived,  essentially  Egyptian  in  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  Israelites,  that  they  have  fancied  that  Moses  could  have 
derived  them  from  no  other  source.  They  have,  accordinffly, 
admitted  that  the  Pentateuch  was  the  work  of  Moses,  containmg 
the  account  which  he  thought  proper  to  give  of  the  migration  of 
his  countrymen  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  and  the  laws  which  he 
laid  down  for  their  observance  in  their  new  country;  but  they 
have  denied  that  he  had  any  Divine  authority  for  those  laws, 
whether  they  related  to  civil  or  to  religious  matters ;  and  they 
have  explained  away,  as  well  as  they  could,  every  thing  mira- 
culous which  was  recorded  in  his  history. 

The  first  of  these  arguments  has  been  lately  urged  with  more 
than  usual  boldness  by  a  writer  named  Von  Bohlen ;  and  it  is  in 
reply  to  him  that  the  work  of  Hengstenberg,  of  which  that 
before  us  is  a  translation^  was  published.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
triumphant  refutation  of  his  arguments.  Our  author  considers 
in  the  first  place  the  particular  instances,  which  Von  Bohlen  had 
pointed  out,  of  the  ignorance  of  Egyptian  affairs  shown  by  the 
writer  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  he  shows  from  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentations on  the  walls  of  Egyptian  tombs,  and  from  the  objects 
which  have  been  found  there,  and  in  respect  to  the  climate,  from 
the  testimony  of  modern  travellers,  that  his  supposed  mistakes 
and  inaccuracies  were  by  no  means  really  such.  He  then  brings 
forward  a  number  of  other  proofs  of  the  knowledge  of  Eg)'ptian 
manners  ajdd  customs,  which  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  must 

c  c  2 
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liave  possessed,  derived  either  from  his  direct  statements,  or  from 
Ills  incidental  allusions ;  and  had  he  stopped  here,  his  work  would 
have  been  a  truly  valuable  one.  He  lias,  however,  thought 
proper  to  interminp;le  with  the  legitimate  arguments  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  such  as  tend  to  show  that  it  was, 
though  genuine,  uninspired.  He  has  derived  several  of  the 
institutions  of  Moses  from  Egj'ptian  institutions,  to  which  he 
supposes  them  to  bear  an  analogy.  He  has  attributed  to  his 
Egyptian  learning  as  its  source,  the  "geographical  knowledge^ 
shown  by  Moses  in  his  account  of  the'  peopling  of  the  world. 
And  he  has  brought  forward  statements  of  travellers  and 
historians,  respecting  what  has  happened  in  Egypt  from  natural 
causes,  by  way  of  accounting  in  some  measure  for  the  plagues 
which  preceded  the  Exodus.  Dr.  Hengstenberg  is  not,  indeed, 
a  professed  unbeliever  in  Divine  revelation ;  he  does  not  go  the 
revolting  length  which  many  of  his  countrymen  have  gone ;  but 
his  insidious  statements  are  on  that  very  account  the  more 
dangerous;  and  therefore,  though  his  work  contains  much 
valuable  matter,  we  can  by  no  means  recommend  it  for  general 
perusal. 

It  is  tnie,  that  when  he  decided  on  reprinting  in  Great 
Britain  the  present  translation,  (which  was  made  by  the 
''Abbot''  of  one  of  the  American  theological  seminaries,)  the 
publisher  engaged  the  services  of  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor;  who  has 
given  in  the  preface  a  caution  against  the  insidious  statements 
which  the  work  contains,  and  has  added  some  notes  with  a  view 
to  counteract  them.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  Doctor's  additions 
are  in  general  very  judicious;  that  he  has  refuted  some  very 
objectionable  arguments  of  the  author,  and  has  given  special 
cautions  against  some  of  his  misstatements.  But  what  then! 
Are  we  to  reconmiend  the  swallowing  of  poison,  because  a 
sufficient  antidote  may  be  swallowed  along  with  it  J  By  no 
means.  Even  if  the  whole  of  the  objectionable  statements  and 
arguments  which  the  work  contains  had  been  pointed  out  and 
refuted,  wo  should  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  the  general  reader. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  they  are  so.  The  long 
chapter  on  the  signs  and  wonders  in  Egypt,  in  which  the  author 
endeavours  to  show  that  they  resulted  from  natural  causes, 
though  they  acquired  a  somewhat  supernatural  character  from 
the  time  of  their  occurrence,  as  well  as  tliat  of  their  ceasing, 
being  fixed  by  !Moses,  is  accompanied  by  only  one  short  note, 
in  which  it  is  merely  stated  that  the  sacred  w-riters  give  a 
different  view  of  the  matter.  To  the  very  objectionable  section 
on  the  genealogy  in  Gen.  x.,  and  to  some  of  those  which  treat  on 
.sup[)osed  Egyptian  references  in  the  religions  institutions,  of  the 
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Pentateuch,  no  notes  whatever  have  been  add^d.  Here,  then, 
we  have  much  poison  without  any  antidote.  It  may  be  said,  that 
the  present  work  is  not  more  objectionable  than  many  others 
which  have  appeared  in  the  same  Cabinet.  This  we  believe  to  be 
the  case ;  but  it  does  not  alter  our  view  of  the  matter.  We 
cannot  welcome  the  appearance  amon?  us  of  German  neology  in 
anv  form ;  not  even  of  the  modified  neology  of  Dr.  Henffstenber^. 
We  could  have  wished  that  Dr.  Taylor,  in  place  of  editing  this 
work,  had  issued  an  improved  edition  of  his  own  work,  ^'  lUustrar 
tions  of  the  Bible  from  the  Monuments  of  Egypt.*^  It  might 
have  been  enlarged,  and  in  some  places  corrected,  from  the  work 
before  us ;  while  the  passages  in  the  latter  which  are  calculated 
to  do  harm  might  have  been  quietly  passed  over. 

In  this  there  would  have  been,  as  we  conceive,  nothing  unfair. 
We  are  not  advocating  the  propriety  of  making  a  selection  of 
facts ;  publishing  such  as  woula  favour  our  views,  and  suppressing 
the  remainder.  Far  from  it.  We  are  persuaded  that  no  fects 
which  can  be  brought  to  light,  will  be  inconsistent  with  Divine 
revelation,  when  properly  understood;  and  we  have,  therefore, 
no  dread  of  publishing  whatever  fads  can  be  ascertained.  But 
we  see  no  necessity  for  mingling  rash  speculation  with  these 
facts,  merely  because  the  speculations  have  been  made  by  the 
person  who  first  published  the  facts.  It  appears  to  us  that  there 
18  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  limits,  within  which  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Egyptian  monuments  can  be  brought  forward  with 
propriety,  to  confirm  or  disprove  the  statements  of  an  ancient 
author.  If  that  author  refers  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  being  so  and  so ;  or  if  he  states  or  implies 
that  such  and  such  were  the  productions  of  the  soil  of  Egypt ; 
or  mentions  the  natural  course  of  events  in  its  climate ;  we  may 
refer  to  monumental  evidence,  as  well  as  to  historical,  as  a  test  of 
his  accuracy.  Not  so,  however,  when  events  are  recorded  as 
having  occurred  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  by  special  inter- 
position of  its  great  Author ;  or  when  institutions  are  ascribed  to 
his  immediate  command.  In  such  a  case  it  is  of  no  avail  to 
appeal  to  history  or  monuments,  in  order  to  prove  that  something 
bearing  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  miracle  has  occurred  in  the 
course  of  nature ;  or  that  institutions,  in  some  respects  similar  to 
those  said  to  have  been  commanded  by  God,  had  previously 
existed  in  Egypt. 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  distinction  that  we  have 
made.     It  is  stated  in  p.  205  of  this  volume : — 

••  The  law  concerning  unlawful  intercourse,  in  Lev.  xviii.,  in  which 
marriage  between  near  relations  occupies  the  first  place,  is  in  verse  ^ 
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accompanied  by  the  words :  '  Ailber  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 

wherein  ye  dwelt,  shall  ye  not  do/  " 

Here  is  a  plain  intimation,  that  of  the  abominations  described 
in  this  chapter,  a  portion  at  least  was  conformable  to  Egyptian 
usage.  If  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors  who  have  wntten 
concerning  Egypt,  and  the  surer  testimony  of  the  remaining 
monuments  of  that  country,  was  inconsistent  with  this  intimation, 
a  strong  argument  would  lie  against  the  authenticity,  if  not 
against  the  genuineness,  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Moses.  But 
what  are  the  facts  with  respect  to  this  testimony !  Our  author 
proceeds : — 

*•  Truly,  among  no  people  of  antiquity  was  the  moral  feeling  with 
reference  to  marriage  among  relatives,  so  blunted  as  among  the  Egyptians. 
The  marriage  with  the  sister,  so  strongly  forbidden  by  Moses,  was  con- 
sidered among  them  as  unconditionally  allowable.  Dtodorus  ^  says : 
'  It  is,  contrary  to  the  common  custom,  lawful  among  the  Egyptians  to 
marry  a  sister,  since  such  a  union  in  the  case  of  Isis  was  so  fortunate  in 
its  consequences.'  Pausanias*  says  of  Philadelphus,  who  married  bis 
sister  hy  hirth :  '  He  in  this  did  that  which  was  by  no  means  lawful 
among  the  Macedonians,  hut  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
Egyptians,  over  whom  he  ruled.*  Philo^  relates  of  the  Egyptian  law- 
giver, that  he  gave  permission  to  all  to  marry  their  sisters,  those  who 
are  sisters  by  birth,  not  less  than  step-sisters,  those  of  like  age  and 
older,  not  less  than  the  younger.  *  By  the  sculptures  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,*  remarks  Wilkinson S  *  it  is  fully  authenticated,  that  this 
law  was  in  force  in  the  earliest  times.**' 

1  B.  i.  c.  27.  *  Att.  i.  7.  s  De  Special.  Legg.  p.  780l 

♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

It  may  be  asked,  \nth  some  appearance  of  reason,  how  the 
sculptures  can  prove  any  thing  on  the  subject,  one  way  or  the 
other.  In  fact,  it  is  not  the  sculptures  themselves  which  prove 
it,  but  the  hieroglyphical  texts  which  accompany  them.  The 
names  of  the  persons  represented  in  family  groups  are  always 
written  beside  them,  generally  accompanied  by  those  of  their 
mothers,  and  often  by  those  of  their  fathers  also.  The  husband 
and  wife  are  thus  proved  to  have  the  same  parentage  in  a  vast 
number  of  instances.  The  title,  ''  his  sister,"  which  is  frequently 
placed  before  the  name  of  the  wife,  when  following  her  husbana, 
proves  the  same  thing ;  or  at  least  it  proves  that  she  was  nearly 
connected  with  him  by  blood;  for  the  term  " sister '^  was  some- 
times applied  to  one,  who  appears  from  the  parentage  annexed,  to 
have  been  the  aunt  or  the  niece. 

In  this  instance  we  have  the  combined  testimony  of  the  monu- 
ments and  of  ancient  writers,  establishing  a  fact  which,  withont 
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b^ing  expressly  asserted,  is  clearly  intimated  by  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Let  us  now  take  an  instance  in  which  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  writers  has  been  adduced  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Moses.  In  the  dream  of  the  chief  butler  (Gen.  xl.  9 — 11),  the 
existence  of  the  vine  in  Egypt  is  clearly  implied.  Hence  Von 
Bohlen  argues  for  the  late  origin  of  this  narratiye ;  alleging  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Egypt  only  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  Psammitichus : — 

"  The  Egyptians,"  he  says,  **  used  for  driuk  a  kind  of  beer,  in  speak- 
ing of  which  Herodotus  explicitly  adds,  that  no  vines  grow  in  the  land. 
Among  the  orthodox  Egyptians  it  is  considered  as  the  blood  of  Typhon. 
t'hey  did  not  drink  it,  says  Plutarch,  before  the  time  of  Psammitichus, 
and  they  also  did  not  offer  it  in  sacrifice." 

Such  is  the  summary  of  the  historical  evidence  which  our 
Author  quotes  from  Von  Bohlen,  p.  13 ;  as  being  what  the  latter 
relied  on  as  a  proof,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  composed  in  the 
time  of  Josiah.  In  reply  to  it,  after  noticing  Michaelis's  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  which  he  justly  rejects  as  a  petty  evasion  of  it, 
he  quotes  the  testimonies  of  other  authors,  in  opposition  to 
Herodotus  and  Plutarch.  Herodotus  himself  is  mentioned  by 
him,  as  furnishing  evidence  in  opposition  to  his  statement  above 
given.  Dried  grapes  were,  he  says,  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
bullock  that  was  onered  to  Isis ;  and  Osiris  was  identified  by  him 
with  Bacchus,  the  known  inventor  of  wine.     He  adds,  p.  15 : — 

"  Diodorui^  in  like  manner,  not  only  asserts  the  identity  of  Osiris  and 
Bacchus,  but  also  expressly  attributes  to  Osiris  the  discovery  of  the  art 
of  cultivating  the  vine.  '  But  it  is  said  that  he  first  discovered  the 
vine  near  Nysa,  and  after  having  acquired  skill  in  the  management  of 
its  fruit,  first  made  use  of  wine  himself,  and  taught  other  men  the  plant- 
ing of  the  vine-stock,  the  gathering  of  the  grapes,  the  drinking  of  wine, 
and  its  preservation.'  But  the  authority  of  Diodorus  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  outweigh  that  of  Plutarch.  Further,  according  to  Hellenicus^ 
in  Athenceus,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  first  discovered  in  the 
Egyptian  city  Plinthinus.  But  these  passages  of  ancient  authors  have 
lio  longer  much  interest  for  us,  since  we  have  upon  the  monuments  a 
testimony  for  the  origin  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  Egypt  far  more 

sure  and  sufficient  in  itself. According  to  Champollion^  there  are 

found  in  the  grottos  of  Benihassan,  '  representations  of  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  the  vintage,  the  bearing  away  and  the  stripping  off  of  the  grapes, 
two  kinds  of  presses,  the  one  moved  merely  by  the  strength  of  the  arms, 
the  other  by  mechanical  power,  the  putting  up  of  the  wine  in  bottles 
or  jars,  the  transportation  into  the  cellar,  the  preparation  of  boiled 
wine,  &C.V 

More  to  the  same  effect  is  quoted  from  Bosellini  and  WiUdn- 
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son; — enough,  we  should  think,  to  convince  the  most  sceptical, 
that  the  vine  was  well  known  in  Egypt  in  very  early  times,  and 
that  its  fermented  juice  was  a  favourite  drink.  The  grottos 
of  Benihassan,  where,  among  other  places,  these  sculptures  have 
been  found,  were  executed  in  the  time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  of 
Manetho;  1600  years  before  Christ,  according  to  the  lowest 
system  of  chronology  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  much 
earlier  according  to  the  generality  of  writers. 

But  though  the  testimony  of  the  pictorial  representations  in 
Eg}'ptian  tombs  is,  in  this  instance,  sufficient  to  establish  the 
main  fact  in  question — the  early  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Egypt, 
it  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  monumental  evidence  which  we  have 
bearing  on  the  subject.  The  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  tcine  is 
known  to  us  with  the  highest  degree  of  certainty.  The  word 
llpirtg  is  mentioned  by  Lycophron  (579),  as  its  expression  in 
Greek ;  and  the  almost  identical  word  Hpn«  the  termination 
which  Lycophron  added  being  omitted,  has  the  same  meaning  in 
Coptic.  Now  there  is  a  group  of  three  letters,  which  occurs  veiy 
frequently  on  Egyptian  monuments,  preceding  a  pair  of  ^ine 
bottles,  such  as  are  represented  in  the  sculptures  above  men- 
tioned. These  are  the  third,  the  eighth,  and  the  fifth  characters 
in  that  group  of  nine,  which  represents  KXtowarpa  on  the  waUs 
of  the  pronaos  of  Edfu.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  the  most 
sceptical,  that  these  three  characters,  composing  the  word  cpr, 
signify  toine.  Now  this  group  is  found  in  instances  without 
number  on  mummy  cases,  steles,  and  the  doors  and  walls  of  toinbs, 
as  well  as  in  funeral  manuscripts;  wherever  the  luxuries  are 
mentioned,  which  the  Egyptians  supposed  that  their  deceased 
friends  would  enjoy  through  the  gift  of  the  gods.  Among  other 
places,  it  occurs  on  the  ancient  tomb  in  the  Britisli  Museum, 
which  is  of  the  age  of  the  pyramid  builders,  and  therefore,  denuyiv- 
sfratlcelt/^  earlier  than  the  sculptures  at  Benihassan  ^ 

Again,  on  the  obelisk  of  Rameses  the  Great,  which  was  sculp- 
tured long  before  the  time  of  Psammitichus,  and  on  those  of 
Thothmos  III.  at  Alexandria,  which  are  more  ancient  still,  the 
kin<rs  are  represented  offer ing  tcitie  to  the  deities  whom  they 
respectively  worshipped;  the  name  of  the  liquor  being  placed 
over  the  vessels  which  contained  it. 

*  In  the  principal  of  these  grottos  the  name  of  Cheops  (or  Shufo,  as  some  hare 
railed  him)  is  mentioned  as  that  of  a  king,  who  must  have  preceded  the  four  auc- 
cessive  sovereigns  who  patronized  the  family  of  feudal  chiefs  for  whom  the  tomb  was 
made.  The  district  where  they  lived  was  called  *•  Khufo-monat,"  or  "the  nurse  of 
Khifo."  How  long  he  was  anterior  to  the  first  of  these  kings  is  another  question,  on 
which  we  will  not  now  enter.  We  abstain  for  the  present  from  all  diacusaion  of 
Egyptian  chronology,  hoping  that  the  long  promised  work  of  Chevalier  de  Bunaen 
will  shortly  give  us  an  opportunity  of  stating  our  views  in  respect  to  it. 
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These  facts  are  conclusive  against  the  statement  of  Plutarch ; 
which,  like  several  others  which  he  makes  respecting  Egyptiaa 
matters,  is  without  foundation.  The  assertion  of  Herodotus  may, 
however,  be  defended,  as  not  inconsistent  either  with  Scripture  or 
with  monumental  evidence*  The  monuments  do  not  represent 
wine  as  abundantly  produced  in  Egypt,  or  as  in  peneral  use 
among  the  inhabitants.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  luxury,  to  which 
only  the  higher  classes  could  aspire  during  their  lives,  though 
after  death  it  was  expected  by  all.  For  the  poorer  classes,  the 
beer  of  Herodotus  was  its  cheap  substitute.  The  existence  of  this 
liquor,  and  its  use  as  a  common  drink  by  the  living,  are  clearly 
recognized  by  the  hieroglyphic  texts;  though  of  course  it  is 
never  named  among  the  articles  prayed  for  on  behalf  of  the  dead. 
In  the  great  Ritual,  or  Book  of  the  Dead,  as  it  has  been  called, 
the  deceased  person  is  directed  to  say  (Leps.  52,  5,  102,  3,) 
that  '^  his  food  has  been  loaves  of  white  flour ;  his  drink  has  been 
of  red  barley  of  the  Nile.^^  Such  passages  strongly  confirm  the 
truth  of  what  Herodotus  says  respecting  the  use  of  beer ;  and  his 
statement  that  the  vine  was  not  cultivated  in  Egypt,  may  have 
been  true  after  the  Persian  conquest,  though  wine  was  certainly 
produced  there  under  the  ancient  monarchy.  The  errors  of 
Herodotus  respecting  Egypt  arose  from  misapprehensions  of  what 
the  Egyptian  priests  told  him,  and  in  some  cases,  we  cannot 
doubt,  from  their  wilful  falsehoods ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  be 
should  have  stated  what  was  not  the  fact,  on  a  subject  relating  to 
his  own  times,  and  within  the  reach  of  his  own  observation.  The 
disuse  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Egypt  may  have  arisen  from 
the  importation  of  wine  from  abroad.  We  know  that  it  was  im- 
ported for  the  royal  table  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Menephthah 
III. ;  and  it  probably  was  so  long  previously.  In  a  curious  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  (Anastasi,  No.  4,)  written  in  the  reign  of 
that  king  (1100  B.C.  according  to  the  lowest  estimate;  Bosellini 
says  1496),  the  countries  are  mentioned  from  which  articles  were 
brought  to  be  used  in  the  palace.  The  wine  is  said  to  come  from 
the  region  which  ChampoUion  called  Shari,  and  which  some  of  his 
followers  have  supposed  to  be  Syria ;  but  is  not  the  name  rather 
Khalavo'?  If  so,  we  must  recognize  in  it  the  \\2bn  of  Ezekiel 
xxvii.  18,  which  is  said  to  have  supplied  Tyre  with  its  wines ;  and 
the  XaXvfiwv  of  Strabo,  which,  he  says  (p.  1068),  furnished  the 

'  The  firat  letter  it  initial  in  Khshiarsha,  Xerxes ;  the  last,  the  Hon,  certainly 
represented  L  or  U  in  Greek  and  Roman  proper  names ;  hut  in  ancient  times  it  is 
probable  that  it  sometimes  represented  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  word  for  lion,  and 
not  its  first  letter  only.  That  word  was  Lavo,  etymological  I  y  connected  with  a 
▼iiriety  of  words,  which  we  need  not  specify,  in  both  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo- 
germanic  languages. 
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only  wine  of  which  the  kings  of  Persia  would  drink*  Of  this 
ancient  name  the  "  Aleppo''  of  modem  geography  is  a  cornip- 
tion. 

In  these  instances  we  see  the  legitimate  use  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  as  tests  of  the  correctness  of  facts  stated  by  ancient 
writers.  When  facts  respecting  Egypt  are  stated,  or  implied  by 
writers,  we  may  look  to  the  monuments  for  evidence,  whether 
these  facts  have  been  correctly  stated  or  implied  ;  but  we  cannot 
infer  any  thing  from  facts  which  are  established  by  the  mona- 
ments,  with  respect  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  different  facts 
recorded  by  historians.  The  connexion  of  these  different  facts 
with  each  other  is  matter  of  supposition,  not  of  knowledge. 
W^lietlier  the  supj)osition  may  appear  to  any  individual  writer 
well  or  ill-founded,  he  has  no  right  to  mingle  it  with  what  is  not 
merely  supposed,  but  absolutely  known ;  and  if  any  writer  has 
committed  such  an  error  as  this,  no  other  that  follows  him  should 
be  blamed  for  making  a  distinction  which  his  predecessor  neg- 
lected to  make. 

Returning  to  these /^rc^s,  we  will  remark  that  of  all  which  our 
author  has  noticed,  whether  mentioned  by  Von  Bohlen  or  not, 
there  appears  to  us  to  be  only  one,  on  which  he  has  not  written 
what  was  satisfactory.  In  several  instances,  as  in  those  which  we 
have  mentioned,  of  the  incestuous  marriages  and  of  the  wine,  he 
has  not  put  his  arguments  so  strongly  as  he  might  have  done, 
had  he  been  able  to  appeal  to  the  Egyptian  writings  as  well  as  to 
their  pictures;  but  he  has  in  every  instance  but  one  said 
enough,  we  think,  to  satisfy  any  candid  enquirer. 

The  one  difficulty,  of  which  it  appears  to  us  that  he  has  not 
given  a  satisfactory  explanation,  is  that  of  the  non-appearance  on 
the  monuments  of  the  camel;  if  camels  were  so  much  used  in 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  as  is  implied  by  the  circumstance 
recorded  in  Gen.  xii.  16,  of  tlieir  being  among  the  gifts  of 
Pharaoh  to  that  j)atriarch.  The  true  solution  of  this  difficulty 
appears  to  us  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  Eg)'ptian  writing,  if 
it  were,  as  was  commonly  supposed  till  the  time  of  Ghampollion, 
and  as  many  of  our  learned  men  still  appear  to  think ; — if  it  were 
essentially  ideagraphic,  so  that  the  absence  of  a  representation  of 
the  form  of  an  animal  implied  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the 
animal,  it  would  bo  difticult,  if  not  impossible,  to  admit  the 
existence  of  the  caniel  in  the  country ;  seeing  that  it  has  never 
l)een  found  represented  on  the  monuments,  and  that  these 
monuments  are  so  numerous,  and  relate  to  so  many  different 
subjects,  that  ever}'  animal  and  every  thing  which  existed  in  the 
country  must  be  presumed  to  be  found  there  mSitioned.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  an  animal  or  any  thing  else  may  be 
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NMfi^fi^n^  on  the  monuments,  without  there  being  any  representor 
turn  of  it  to  arrest  the  attention.  A  large  number  of  the 
hieroglyphieal  characters  were  phonetic,  representing  sounds  and 
not  ideas ;  and  by  a  combination  of  these  any  Egyptian  word 
Inight  be  expressed,  without  the  assistance  of  an  ideagraphic 
character.  In  most  instances,  indeed,  characters  which  were 
non-phonetic  were  added  to  those  which  expressed  the  sound  of 
the  word ;  partly  to  indicate  its  termination,  and  partly  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  words,  which  the  same  combination  of 
jriionogmphs  might  express.  The  former  of  these  was  the  more 
necessary,  from  the  Egyptians  leaving  no  void  spaces  between 
their  words ;  and  the  latter  from  their  omitting  for  the  most  part 
the  vowels ;  thus  reducing  their  words  to  consonantal  skeletons, 
which  might  be  filled  up  very  variously.  The  additional 
characters  thus  attached  to  words,  to  which  the  name  of  determi- 
native signs  was  given  by  Champollion,  were  sometimes  represen- 
tations of  the  objects  signified  by  the  words,  but  they  were  by  no 
means  necessarily  so;  on  the  contrary,  the  instances  in  which 
they  were  so  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  those  in  which  they 
were  not.  The  figure  of  a  horse  for  instance,  is  on  particular 
occasions  placed  after  the  word  Hatere,  a  harse^  or  Sos-mAt,  a 
mare ;  as  in  the  great  historic  sculptures  at  Medinet  Habou,  or 
in  the  MS.  giving  an  account  of  the  campaign  of  Bameses  the 
Great  against  the  Scythians,  when  the  horse  on  which  the  king 
rode  is  mentioned;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  in 
which  these  words  occur,  they  are  determined  by  a  character, 
which  is  called  *'  the  generic  determinative  of  quadrupeds,''^  and 
which  may  be  placed  indifferently  after  the  names  or  all  quad- 
rupeds. This  being  the  case,  we  say  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  the  figure  of  a  camel  should  appear  on  the  monu- 
ments. If  that  animal  were  to  be  mentioned,  its  name  would 
be  expressed  in  regular  course  by  a  combination  of  phonetic 
characters  expressing  its  sound,  followed  by  the  generic  deter- 
minative of  quadrupeds.  And  we  say  further,  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  so  expressed ;  for  there 
are  a  great  number  of  Egyptian  words  which,  from  having  this 
deteiinmative  attached  to  them,  must  represent  quadrupeds ;  but 
which  have  not  yet  been  identified  as  the  names  of  any  particular 
quadrupeds.  In  all  probability  some  one  of  these  names  signified 
the  camel.  We  shall  certainly  take  the  liberty  of  being  of  that 
opinion,  until  they  have  all  been  clearly  appropriated  to  other 
animals. 

As  to  the  non-appearance  of  the  camel  in  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  the  Egyptians,  we  think  no  stress  should  be  laid  on 
it.    They  are  not  very  graceful  animals ;  nor  were  they  connected 
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with  any  of  the  fantastic  notions  respecting  a  future  State,  like 
the  ass  or  the  pig.  Tliere  is  then  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
represented  in  pictures,  or  in  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  temples. 
Many  other  animals  and  objects  are  mentioned  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic texts,  which  are  not  pictorially  represented.  To  take  an 
instance  to  which  we  alhided  a  wliile  ago ;  we  believe  no  one  ever 
saw  a  man  riding  on  horseback  pictorially  represented ;  and  yet 
Rameses  the  Great  is  distinctly  spoken  of  in  the  Sallier  MS., 
No.  3,  as  making  liis  campaign  against  the  Scythians  oh 
horseback.  The  name  of  "  the  great  horse  which  was  under  his 
majesty"  is  recorded  by  the  historian ;  and  it  is  one,  by  the  way, 
''  Victories  in  Upper  Egj'pt"" — which  suggests  the  idea  that 
horse-racing  as  well  as  horse-riding  was  practised  by  the 
Egyptians. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Hengstenberg'*s  illustrations  was  exclusivdy 
to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Moses; 
but  there  is  another  kind  of  illustration  of  the  Bible,  to  which 
indeed  the  name  illmtration  appears  more  appropriate,  and  of 
which  the  Egyptian  monuments  furnish  several  valuable  instances. 
We  speak  of  cases  in  which  the  meaning  of  a  passage  of 
Scripture  is  explained  by  help  of  the  objects  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs,  or  the  pictorial  representations  on  the  monuments.  There 
are  some  important  illustrations  of  this  class  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
Cooke  Taylor''s  former  work ;  we  need  not  refer  to  them,  as  it 
has  been  long  before  the  public ;  but  we  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  illustrations  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  pictorial  part  of  the  monuments  only,  but  will  also  be 
found  in  the  part  analogous  to  our  writing.  We  will  give  a  few 
instances  of  this,  by  way  of  specimens  of  what  may  be  expected, 
when  Egyptian  literature  shall  have  assumed  the  place  which  is 
(hie  to  it  among  the  studies  connected  with  the  past. 

The  first  instance  we  will  give  is  of  a  scriptural  word,,  the 
meaning  of  which  lias  been  to  a  certain  degree  mistaken  by  all 
Hebrew  lexicographers;  but  of  which  the  true  signification  has 
been  lately  ascertained  by  the  combined  aid  of  the  Eg}'ptian 
language,  and  of  the  objects  represented  on  the  monuments  and 
found  in  the  tombs.  The  word  we  allude  to  is  ^23,  nevel^  which 
is  clearly  applied  to  some  sort  of  musical  instrument,  and  also  to 
some  kind  of  vessel,  in  which  wine  or  other  liquors  might  be 
carried.  The  musical  instrument  has  been  admitted  by  the  best 
lexicographers  to  be  the  same  with  the  nahlium  of  Ovid  and  the 
i/d/3Aa  or  vavXa  of  the  Greeks;  but  as  to  what  the  nature  of 
this  instrument  was,  there  has  been  no  unanimity.  Some  have 
fancied  it  to  be  a  wind  instrument,  but  the  majority  have  givea 
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it  strings.  The  best  ancient  authorities  thought  that  it  was  of  a 
triangular  form;  and  the  modems  have  given  no  sound  reason 
for  differing  from  them.  A  like  uncertainty  attached  to  th6 
word  in  its  other  signification  of  a  bottle,  or  vessel  for  wine. 
Though  clearly  spoken  of  as  earthen  in  Lam.  iv.  2.  Is.  xxx.  14. 
and  some  other  texts,  it  has  been  imagined  that  the  proper 
meaning  was  a  bottle  of  skin^  the  word  being  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  n^ai  'fCtela^  a  carcase ;  and  the  meaning  a  pitcher  or 
bottle  has  been  considered  a  secondary  one.  It  is  now  known, 
however,  that  this  was  an  Egyptian  word ;  and  as  such  it  could 
have  no  connexion  with  the  Hebrew  word  for  carcase.  The 
figure  of  the  Eg}'ptian  nevdl,  or  nev^r,  (for  in  different  districts 
of  Egypt  the  same  word  was  sounded  with  L  and  with  B,) 
occurs  very  frequently  on  the  monuments.  It  is  a  stringed 
instrument  resembling  the  guitar.  The  value  pood  was  assigned 
to  it  by  Dr.  Young;  and  the  reason  why  it  had  this  value  is 
now  known  to  be,  that  the  Egyptian  word  for  good^  nev^r, 
was  sounded  exactly,  or  almost  exactly,  as  that  of  the  name 
of  the  instrument.  It  is,  however,  not  by  this  character  alone^ 
that  the  Egyptian  word  good  is  for  the  most  part  represented, 
but  by  that  character  followed  by  the  ordinary  characters  re- 
presenting the  letters  V  and  R ;  the  nev^l  representing  either 
the  entire  word  which  composed  its  name,  or  the  initial  letter  of 
that  word  alone*.  This  instrument  not  only  occurs  frequently  in 
the  hieroglyphical  texts,  but  is  also  seen  in  pictures;  and 
specimens  of  it,  which  have  been  found  in  tombs,  are  to  be  seen, 
we  believe,  in  many  of  the  European  museums.  Specimens  are 
also  to  be  found  of  earthen  bottles  of  various  sizes,  resembling 
this  instrument ;  and  these  were  doubtless  the  bottles  mentioned 
in  the  books  of  Samuel.  The  notion  that  these  were  sewed  up 
skins  must  now  be  abandoned. 

We  have  here  a  word  occurring  in  Scripture,  the  true  meaning 
of  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  ascertained,  through  the  aid  of 
the  hieroglyphic  texts.  We  will  proceed  to  give  an  instance  of 
an  idiom,  of  which  there  are  some  examples  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  which  has  not  been  properly  attended  to  by  either 
grammarians,  lexicographers,  or  translators.  It  is  in  truth  an 
iEgyptiacism.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet  with  a 
sentence  consisting  of  a  single  Egyptian  noun,  with  a  pronominal 
affix  attached  to  it.  The  substantive  verb  is  in  such  cases  under- 
stood, connecting  the  noun  and  affix  in  the  sense  of  possession. 
Thus,  in  the  legends  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Menaphthah  I.  in  Sir 
J.  Soane's  museum,  it  is  said  of  a  party  of  the  minor  deities, 

'  Attention  to  this  fact,  which  is  one  of  a  numerous  class,  enables  us  to  determine 
the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  consonants  are  concerned.  The 
vowels  are  given  by  the  compound  name  Nf^cp-xep^fiv  preserved  by  Manetho. 
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who  are  represented;  "They  have  rows  of  loaves,  they  ha?e 
bottles  of  liquors,  they  have  vases  of  water,"  Literally,  it  b 
"  their  loaves,  their  bottles,  their  vases  ;^  and  so  in  the  funeral 
texts,  ^^  I  have  a  mouth  for  words;  I  have  feet  for  walking;  1 
have  hands  to  overthrow  my  enemies."  It  is  literally,  "my 
mouth,  my  feet,  my  hands."  Now  there  are  several  instances  in 
Scripture  in  which  this  construction  occurs ;  but  grammarians  do 
not  seem  to  have  acknowledged  it;  in  only  one  instance,  Ave 
believe,  have  the  translators  of  our  authorized  version  admitted 
such  an  ellipsis  as  wo  have  mentioned  above.  We  allude  to  Ps. 
cxv.  7,  Dnn»  "they  have  hands;"  DH'^JJi,  "feet  have  they.* 
Here  they  were  in  a  manner  constrained  by  the  authority  of  all 
the  old  versions,  and  by  the  exigency  of  the  passage  to  translate 
the  affix  they  have;  but  in  other  instances,  they  have  preferred 
having  recourse  to  a  supposed  nominative  absolute.  Thus  in 
Gen.  xxii.  24,  the  construction  is  plainly,  according  to  the 
Egyptian  idiom  just  explained,  Vi2^:i^>Dl  "  And  he  had  a  concubine, 
wiiose  name  was  Beumah ;  and  she  also  bare  Tebah,  &e. ;"  the 
received  translation  is  awkward,  and  it  leaves  the  third  1  without 
an  equivalent.  "  And  his  concubine,  whose  name  was  Beumah, 
she  also  bare  Tebah,  &;c."  So  again  in  Numb.  xiv.  31»  D3DD1  is 
"  But  ye  have  little  ones." 

It  is  not,  however,  from  the  language  itself,  which  is  used  in 
the  Egyptian  texts,  that  we  may  expect  illustrations  of  Scripture, 
so  much  as  from  the  literature  that  exists  in  it,  and  in  particular 
from  the  poetical  part  of  it.  The  idea  of  Egyptian  poetry  being 
in  existence  will  be  startling  to  many.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  we  possess  great  abundance  of  it.     In  addition  to  a 

K'etty  long  elegiac  poem,  which  has  been  found  in  a  tomb  at 
cnihassan,  and  to  a  poetical  prayer  for  the  deceased,  which 
occurs  on  many  ancient  steles^  there  is  in  the  British  Museum 
a  long  manuscript,  of  which  a  fac-simile  has  been  published  \ 

^  Sallier,  No.  2.  This  manuscript  was  written  in  or  about  the  reign  of  Meneph* 
thah  III. ;  but  the  poems  purport  to  have  been  written,  and  we  see  no  reuon  to  doubt 
that  they  were  actually  written,  many  centuries  earlier,  at  and  before  the  comroenoe- 
ment  of  the  12ih  dynasty,  and  when  the  Kmil,  the  Emims  of  Gen.  xiv.  6,  and  Dcot. 
ii.  10,  were  an  existing  people,  beyond  the  desert  to  the  north-east  of  Egypt.  In 
monuments  of  a  later  date,  as  in  the  tomb  of  Menephthah  I.,  opened  by  Beltoni,  and 
on  the  coffin  of  the  queen  of  Amasis  the  Saite,  the  Emd  are  mentioned  at  one  of  th« 
four  great  races  of  men;  being  classed  with  the  LetO,  or  peoj^ft  i.e.  the  Egyptian! 
themselves,  the  NahasQ,  or  negroes,  and  the  TemahQ,  the  people  of  the  East— -wc  lua* 
pect,  Arabians.  On  these  monuments  they  appear  as  the  type  of  the  northern  bar* 
barians,  as  they  might  easily  have  been  long  after  they  ceased  to  exist.  We  are  parti- 
cular in  mentioning  this,  because  the  most  plausible  argument  in  favour  of  the  chrono- 
logical system  which  makes  the  Exodus  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Rameset  ibo 
Great,  is  that  the  Emims  are  mentioned  in  the  tomb  of  his  father,  and  that  they  were 
extinct  before  the  Exodus.  This  argument  would  have  great  force,  if  it  were  not 
nullified  by  the  fact,  that  they  are  mentioned  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  on  a 
monument  of  the  age  of  Amasis. 
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which  is  all  poetical.  It  contains  three  distinct  poems,  com- 
prising together  some  fifty  stanzas,  each  of  which,  on  an  average, 
consists  of  ten  lines.  In  the  longest  of  the  three  poems,  the  first 
line  of  each  stanza  is  distinguished  by  being  written  in  red  ink  ; 
and  in  all  of  them,  the  last  character  of  each  line  has  a  red  point 
over  it.  All  these  poems  are  characterized  by  that  peculiar  style 
of  parallelism,  which  has  been  called  Hebrew,  merely  because  no 
other  poems  of  the  same  antiquity  with  the  Hebrew  were  hitherto 
known  to  exist. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  among  the  many  other  manu- 
scripts in  the  European  museums,  not  to  speak  of  those  which 
yet  remain  undisturbed  in  Egyptian  tombs^  there  are  many  simi- 
lar to  this.  But  admitting  that  all  the  poetical  remains  of  the 
Egyptians  have  been  already  enumerated,  tliere  is  surely  an  ample 
supply  to  enable  a  person  to  investigate  the  several  kinds  of  paraU 
lelism,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  was  regulated.  And  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  such  an  investigation  should  be  successfully  pro- 
secuted without  throwing  light  on  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  as 
well  as  of  the  Eg}'ptians.  Some  time  hence, — it  may  be  but 
a  few  years,  but  the  i^athy  and  prejudices  of  the  present  age  will 
probably  defer  it  for  another  generation, — some  time  hence,  when 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  language  may  be  attained 
in  a  short  time,  and  with  comparative  ease,  by  the  vivA  voce  teach- 
ing of  a  professor,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  tedious,  toilsome, 
and  solitary  labour; — some  time  hence,  a  man  who  has  been 
thus  instructed,  and  who  feels  interested  in  the  subject,  will  be 
able  to  produce  a  work  on  ancient  poetry,  compared  with  which 
that  of  Lowth  will  be  but  as  a  schoolboy's  exercise. 

Another  subject,  of  great  importance  from  its  probable  bearing 
on  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  find 
some  one  to  investigate  it,  when  the  period  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  shall  arrive :  we  mean  the  Egyptian  mythology.  The 
origin  of  idolatry  in  that  country,  and  the  primitive  traditions 
connected  with  it,  are  probably  capable  of  being  discovered ;  but 
as  yet  all  that  has  been  ascertained  is  of  a  negative  character. 
The  works  of  Bryant  and  Faber  are  superseded,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  Egj'pt;  what  they  assumed  as  data  having  been  in  great 
measure  disproved :  and  yet  there  are  many  reasons  for  beUeving 
that  the  Ophite  and  Arkite  traditions  were  current  in  Egypt,  and 
mingled  with  the  religious  belief  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  great  interest,  but  one  of  which  it  would  be  premature  to 
say  any  thing  at  present.  It  sliould  not  be  investigated  until  the 
language  is  more  thoroughly  known  than  it  is  now  ;  and  it  would 
require  the  undivided  attention  of  the  person  who  investigates  it. 

The  ritual  and  other  funeral  writings  relate  to  a  distinct  sub- 
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joct,  and  there  are  no  grounds  for  postponing  an  examination  of 
tliom.  They  seem  well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  languai^e,  and 
a  few  select  chapters  would  probably  be  the  best  introduction  to 
its  study.  They  also  clearly  show  the  views  which  the  Egyptians 
took  of  a  future  state.  Along  with  various  fantastic  fictions,  they 
held  the  great  truths  of  the  existence  of  a  soul  distinct  from  the 
body ;  of  its  separation  from  the  body  by  death ;  of  its  future 
reunion  to  it ;  and  of  the  dependance  of  ite  happiness  or  misery 
in  the  separate  state,  on  the  conduct  of  the  deceased  person 
durincr  his  continuance  on  earth,  in  reference  to  a  defined  rule 
of  duty. 

To  what  we  have  said  on  these  various  wavs,  in  which  the 
study  of  the  Egyptian  language  may  illustrate  the  Scriptures, 
which  are,  as  we  take  it,  so  many  various  reasons  why  this  study 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  we  will  add  something  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  studying  the  language  for  its  oicn  sake^  as  a  branch  of 
comparative  philology. 

If,  indeed,  the  ancient  Egj'ptian  language  was,  as  Champollion 
and  Rosellini  imagined,  almost  pure  Coptic,  and  if  the  Coptic  lan- 
guage was,  according  to  the  notion  of  Schlegel,  JJopp,  and  other 
I)hilologists,  altogetiier  unconnected  with  the  Indo-Germanic  and 
Semitic  languages,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  would  be  little 
inducement  for  studying  tlie  old  Egyptian  language,  except  for 
the  sake  of  the  literature  that  may  exist  in  it.  It  appears,  how- 
over,  that  neither  of  the  above  suppositions  is  well-founded.  The 
Egyptian  language  preserved  on  the  monuments  and  papyri  is 
not  Coptic,  any  more  than  the  Ma^so- Gothic  or  the  Anglo-Saxon 
is  JOnglish.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  Coptic  words 
which  are  the  same  as,  or  slightly  modified  from,  words  of  the 
ancient  language  ;  but  the  corresponding  words  are  by  no  means 
jso  numerous  as  Champollion  supposed,  nor  are  the  words  which 
actually  correspond  so  identical  as  to  their  letters  as  he  made 
thoni  to  be.  It  is  now  clearly  ascertained  that  Champollion  as- 
signed false  meanings  to  many  words,  and  false  powers  to  many 
letters,  in  order  to  identify  them  with  what  he  found  in  Coptic 
l(»x icons ;  and  that  the  parts  of  his  grammar  which  treat  of  the 
pronouns  and  inflexions  of  verbs  are  by  no  means  to  be  depended 
on,  so  much  was  he  led  astray  by  mistaken  Coptic  analogies. 

The  other  suj)position  of  the  German  philologists,  which  we 
liave  mentioned  above,  has  still  less  foundation  in  truth.  The 
two  distinct  families  of  languages,  the  difterences  between  which 
they  have  presented  in  such  exaggerated  terms,  that  a  person 
would  suppose  tliat  they  could  have  nothing  in  common,  are  found 
to  be  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  Coptic,  through 
the  ancient  Egyptian.     The  triliteral  roots  of  the  Hebrew  gram- 
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marians,  whether  they  belong  to  the  defective  classes  or  not^ 
appear  to  have  been  in  many  instances  formed  on  Egyptian 
biliteral  roots^  some  of  which  are  also  Indo-Germanic. 

We  will  give  a  few  instances  in  illustration  of  what  we  mean, 
in  the  hope  of  turning  the  attention  of  philologists  to  this  most 
ancient  language,  which  should  be  studied  by  all  who  pretend  to 
trace  etymologies.  The  {ns  of  the  Hebrews  would  appear  at  first 
right  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  do  or  da  of  the  Latins 
and  Greeks,  the  Lithuanians,  the  Persians,  and  the  Indians ;  but 
let  them  both  be  compared  with  the  old  Egyptian  word  Ta,  j^n, 
and  their  affinity  will  begin  to  be  seen.  In  fact,  the  resemblance 
of  this  word  to  its  acknowledged  descendant,  the  Coptic  Ti,  is 
scarcely  as  strong  as  to  the  other  forms.  We  have  only  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  final  letter  of  this  Egyptian  word,  pronounced, 
it  would  appear,  as  our  NG,  generally  corresponded  to  o  and  \  at 
the  end  of  Hebrew  words ;  and  that  in  respect  to  initial  mutes, 
the  Eg}rptian  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  as 
the  Gothic  did.  It  would  therefore  have  an  initial  T,  where  the 
Greek  or  Latin  would  have  D.  The  passing  of  the  final  v  into  a 
vowel,  is  what  we  meet  with  in  other  instances,  and  it  explains 
some  apparent  anomalies  in  the  Greek  language.  The  preterite 
of  the  Greek  verb  which  corresponded  to  the  Egyptian  j;3,  was, 
we  know,  equally  •yc-yov-a  and  'yc-ya-a. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  roots,  occurring  in  the  ancient 
Egyptian,  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Hebrew  languages,  is 
Mel.  The  primary  meaning  appears  to  be,  to  he  a  care^  or  a  charge, 
to  any  one,  as  ^Aai  in  Greek,  or  to  take  care  o/*,  as  /xlXo/xai.  In 
Egyptian  Mel  is  applied  to  the  owner  of  any  thing,  and  also,  but 
mucn  less  frequently,  to  the  person  who  has  it  in  charge '. 

It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  chief  owner,  to  him  who  has 
every  thmg  in  charge,  that  is,  the  king;  JEind  was  from  a  very 
early  period  distinctively  applied  to  the  king  of  Lower  Egypt,, 
while  the  word  Siiten  was  applied  to  the  king  of  Upper  Egypt. 
The  compound  title,  Silit-Melit,  "  the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,****  was  the  favourite  title  of  the  Pharaohs ;  m  use  from  the 
earliest  period  to  which  the  monuments  extend,  but  by  no  means 
implying  that  the  person  who  bore  it  really  possessed  this  ex- 
tended sovereignty.     It  is  demonstrable  that  tiiere  were,  at  cer- 

'  Great  roiaCaket  have  been  made  in  regard  to  this  word  by  Champollion  and  his 
followers,  who  could  find  nothing  nearer  to  it  in  Coptic  than  MouRi  cingere,  to  suT" 
round,  or  ligare,  to  bind.  They  translated  this  attached  tot  and  accordingly  gave 
qffieial  titles  to  all  the  Egyptian  gentlemen,  whose  monuments  have  descended  to  us ; 
making  them  "  attached  to  the  palace,*'  or  "  attached  to  the  signet,"  when  their  friends 
merely  wished  to  state  respecting  them,  that  they  were  **  house-owners,*'  or  **  owners 
o£  a  great  house  ;**  or  "  owners  of  a  signet  ;*'  that  is,  as  we  should  say,  *'  entitled  to 
bear  arms." 
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tain  times,  at  least  two  contemporary  sovereigns,  each  of  whom 
bore  this  imposing  title.  Now  with  this  title  Melit,  we  desire 
our  readers  to  compare  the  Hebrew  ^^D.  To  us  it  appears  plain 
that  we  have  here  the  same  root  as  in  Egyptian  and  Grreek,  (and, 
by  the  way,  one  of  the  derivatives  of  the  wreek  fxlXu  is  used  to 
signify  a  king,)  and  that  the  third  letter  is  not  really  radical  any 
more  than  the  first  in  jnJ.  It  is  an  ancient  affbrmative,  evidently 
the  same  which  appears  in  the  last  syllables  of  the  Latin  Sen-ex 
and  of  the  German  kon-ig  *. 

But  we  have  more  to  say  of  this  root ;  in  the  word  signifying 
an  owner  sometimes,  and  in  the  word  signifying  a  king  always, 
the  syllable  Mel  is  expressed  by  the  figure  of  a  bee.  And  it 
appears  that  the  name  of  this  insect,  as  well  as  that  of  its  pro- 
duce, honey ^  were  expressed  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  language,  as 
well  as  in  Greek,  by  derivatives  of  this  root.  In  one  of  the 
ancient  poems  already  alluded  to,  (Sail.  ii.  5, 1.  4,)  we  have  this 
distich : — 

His  conquests  are  his  arms  for  filling  his  stomach. 
As  the  bees  (Melu)  eat  of  their  labours. 

And  in  a  monument  of  Thothmos  III.,  now  in  the  Louvre,  con- 
taining a  sort  of  annals  of  his  reign,  honey  is  mentioned  with  the 
other  booty  that  he  brought  home.  On  one  occasion,  mention  is 
made  of  '*  four  hundred  and  seventy  measures  (Mna)  of  honey 
(Melit)."'  Here,  then,  we  have  an  etymological  relation,  whicn 
we  believe  has  hitherto  not  been  suspected,  between  iilXto  and 
IxiXiTTa,  If  we  looked  to  the  Greek  language  alone,  such  a  rela- 
tion could  nob  be  thought  of,  because  in  that  language  the  word 
for  honey  is  the  primitive,  from  which  that  for  hee  is  derived  ;  and 
it  is  the  animal,  not  its  produce,  the  connexion  of  the  name  of 
which  with  the  word  expressing  care  would  alone  be  probable.  It 
appears,  however,  if  we  look  from  Greek  to  Egyptian,  that  the 

f^riinitive  in  the  former  language  is  taken  from  the  latter  (/LcAi-r» 
he  original  form,  which  appears  in  the  genitive,  being  identical 
with  the  Egyptian  word) ;  and  that  in  this  latter  language,  the 
name  of  the  insect  is  the  primitive ;  and,  moreover,  that  it,  and 
the  word  signifying  to  care,  are  occasionally  expressed  by  the 
same  hieroglyphical  sign — a  circumstance  which,  though  not  con- 
clusive, certainly  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  they  were 
regarded  as  connected  in  signification. 

We  hope  that  tiiese  instances  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  for 
which  we  have  adduced  them.     We  wished  to  show  the  philolo- 

•  It  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  Phcenician  name  of  the  priDdpal  ddtf  of 
Tyre,  mp  bQ  Malqereth,  the  king;  of  the  city,  this  afforn)at|ve  W  wanting. 
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gist  how  imperfect  his  researches  into  the  relationship  of  lan- 
guages must  be,  if  he  keeps  out  of  sight  this  roost  ancient 
bmguage,  with  which  all  others  seem  to  be  connected. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  it  is  a  question  of  some  interest, 
whether  any  Hving  language  of  the  present  day  can  claim  to  be 
directly  descended  from  the  Egyptian.  It  was  pointed  out  many 
years  ago,  that  a  word  used  for  "  half  in  certain  deeds  of  sale  of 
the  Ptolemaic  age.  namely  Fagat,  existed,  slightly  modified,  in 
the  two  principal  Nubian  dialects  of  the  present  day.  From  this, 
it  was  natural  to  expect  that  other  Egyptian  words  might  be 
found  in  these  dialects ;  but  the  expectation  has  proved  altoge- 
ther unfounded ;  and  when  we  take  into  account,  that  the  full 
alphabetic  style,  in  which  this  word  "  fagat "  is  written  in  the 
Enchorial  character  of  these  deeds  of  sale,  is  almost  peculiar  to 
foreign  tcords^  we  are  now  disposed  to  infer  that  it  was  not  a 
genuine  Egyptian  word,  but  belonged  to  the  old  Nubian  lan- 
guage, from  which  it  passed  to  the  dialects  now  spoken  in  that 
country. 

There  is,  however,  another  African  language,  the  Berber,  from 
the  little  which  is  known  concerning  which,  it  appears  evident 
that  it  is  in  part  derived  from  the  ancient  Egyptian.  Mr.  New- 
roann,  whose  memoir  on  this  language,  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Prichard'^s  History  of  Man,  is  our  latest 
and  best  authority  on  the  subject,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Berber 
was  "  a  HebrcBO-African  tongue,  like  the  Gh^z  and  Amharic ;" 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  resemblances  between  it  and  the 
Hebrew,  on  which  he  founded  this  opinion,  relate  to  points,  in 
which  the  Hebrew  and  the  Ancient  Egyptian  agreed ;  while  the 
few  others  may  have  found  their  way  into  the  Berber,  either 
through  the  Punic  in  ancient,  or  the  Arabic  in  modem  times. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  S  for  the  pronominal  affix  of  the 
third  person  singular,  and  of  Sen  for  the  plural,  and  the  forming 
of  the  causative  conjugation  by  prefixing  the  syllable  Is,  can  be 
traced  to  no  other  than  an  Egyptian  source.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  both  the  Grammar  and  the 
Vocabulary  of  this  language  should  be  examined  with  more  atten- 
tion than  they  have  been ;  and  if  a  proper  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  every  thing  tending  to  throw  light  in  any  degree  on  the 
ancient  Egyptian  language  was  entertained  in  mfluential  quar- 
ters, this  and  many  other  things  having  the  same  tendency  would 
be  speedily  done. 

Our  hopes,  however,  that  any  thing  of  this  nature  will  be  done 
are  not  sanguine.  Our  experience  of  the  past  forbids  us  to  expect 
much  for  the  future.  It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  the 
University  of  Cambridge  possesses  the  cover  of  the  royal  sarco- 
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phagus  which  formerly  contained  the  body  of  that  great  conqueror, 
whose  exploits  are  represented  at  Medinet  Habou ; — whether  he 
should  be  called  the  Third  or  the  Fourth  Barneses  is  yet  a  con- 
troverted point  among  the  students  of  Egyptian  history.  It  ^'as 
announced  in  the  summer  of  1826,  that  two  copies  of  an  ancient 
ground-plan  of  the  tomb  of  this  monarch  had  been  discovered 
among  the  Egyptian  MSS.  at  Turin ;  that  in  the  several  cham- 
bers were  written  their  respective  lengths,  breadths  and  heights, 
in  Egyptian  cubits,  palms  and  digits ;  and  also  the  date  of  their 
completion ;  and  that  in  the  principal  chamber  the  royal  sarco- 
phagus was  represented,  with  the  same  figures  rudely  sketched  on 
it  as  are  to  be  now  seen  at  Cambridge.  One  would  have  expected 
that  twelve  months  would  not  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  this 
discover}'  h^iovQ  fac- similes  of  these  two  plans  would  be  published, 
accompanied  with  an  accurate  plan,  sections  and  measurements, 
made  by  a  competent  modern  artist^  Nineteen  years  have, 
however,  elapsed,  and  nothing  has  been  done^  or  at  least  nothing 
has  been  communicated  to  the  public ;  we  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  Prussian  expedition  under  Dr.  Lepsius  has  not  been 
inattentive  to  the  subject ;  and  when  its  results  shall  be  made 
known,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
required  d^ta,  and  of  the  conclusions  which  should  be  drawn  from 
them.  We  shall  learn  what  dependance  is  to  be  placed  on 
•Egyptian  measurements,  and  between  what  limits  we  may  safely 
estimate  the  value  of  the  Eg}'ptian  cubit,  and  consequently  of  the 
ancient  Israelitish  cubit,  \vnich  was  probably  identical  with  the 
common,  or  six-palm,  cubit  of  the  Eg}'ptians ;  as  the  "  great 
cubit,"  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  fxl.  5,  xn.  8,  xliii,  13),  was  iden- 
tical with  the  royal,  or  seven-palm,  cubit  used  in  these  measure- 
ments. All  this  information  will,  there  is  no  doubt,  be  published 
in  course  of  time.  In  a  few  years  more,  we  suppose,  it  will  be 
given  to  the  public. 

But,  perhaps,  we  should  not  complain  of  a  single  instance  of 
neglect,  seeing  that  in  every  influential  quarter  in  this  country 
there  seems  the  same  deadness  to  the  importance  of  Egyptian 
literature,  and  the  same  determination  to  discourage  the  study  of 
it.  Some  profess  not  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  this  branch  of 
knowledge;  they  have  satisfied  themselves,  by  some  plausible 
a  priori  arguments,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  such  dis- 
coveries as  are  alleged  to  have  been  made  could  have  been  made ; 
and  they  accordingly  refuse  to  examine  the  plain  practical  ques- 
tion, whether  the  knowledge  said  to  result  from  these  discoveries 

'  There  vrere  measurements  made  in  this  tomb  by  the  French  expedition  io  1799; 
hut  they  appear  to  have  been  coarsely  and  carelessly  made,  and  no  relianct  aliovld  be 
placed  upon  them. 
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is  not  possessed.  Many  think  it  quite  sufficient  if  they  can  point 
out  a  few  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  in  the  writings  of  Cham- 
pollion ;  they  then  denounce  him  as  a  charlatan^  and  think  them- 
selves justified  in  regarding  his  whole  system  as  an  imposture. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Champollion  was  very  much  of  a  quack. 
He  pretended  to  know  a  great  deal  more  than  he  actually  did ; 
he  used  unworthy  artifices  to  conceal  his  ignorance ;  he  advanced 
his  latest  conjecture,  perhaps  that  of  the  moment,  with  the  same 
apparent  confidence  as  his  best-established  conclusions  ;  and  when 
he  discovered  his  errors  he  would  never  fairly  acknowledge  and 
retract  them.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  Champollion  was 
enabled  before  his  death  to  establish  on  the  surest  grounds  the 
principles  of  hieroglyphic  interpretation :  and  we  think  that  no 
one  can  read  his  Grammaire  Egypiienne  (the  only  work  of  his, 
which  contains  his  latest  views'),  without  feeling  satisfied  that  he 
possesses  in  it  an  account  of  the  language,  which  is  in  the  main 
correct ;  and  without  regretting  that  its  author  was  prevented  by 
an  untimely  death  from  developing  his  views  at  greater  length, 
and  from  correcting  the  errors,  which  in  so  doing  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  observe. 

There  are  few,  however,  who  will  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  examine  into  such  a  matter;  and  where  an  unwillingness  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  an  alleged  discoverj'  exists  in  any  mind, 
it  is  but  too  easy  to  condemn  without  examination.  Now,  for 
such  an  unwillingness  we  can  see  many  causes ;  some  do  not  like 
to  have  the  old  sources  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  Egypt  and 
its  afikirs  broken  in  upon.  They  have,  perhaps,  studied  all  that 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch  have  said  on  the  subject; 
and  they  have  felt  quite  satisfied  with  what  they  have  collected 
from  these  and  similar  sources.  How  then  can  they  help  being 
unwilling  to  admit  that  all  this  is,  after  all,  of  little  or  no  value ; 
and  that  more  abundant,  as  well  as  surer  sources  of  information 
have  been  discovered  elsewhere  ?  Others  are  influenced  by  a  less 
unworthy  motive.  An  undefined  dread  exists  in  their  minds,  that 
the  study  of  Egyptian  literature  will  be  attended  with  danger  to 
the  authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  and  they,  therefore,  think 
it  their  duty  to  give  it  no  encouragement.  Such  persons  should, 
however,  consider  that  to  prevent  the  historic  documents  of 
Egypt,  which  are  now  placed  within  our  reach  by  the  deciphering 

*  The  Egyptian  Dictionary  announced  as  Champollion's,  is  a  catchpenny  work. 
So  far  as  it  is  really  the  work  of  the  author  whose  name  it  bears,  it  was  executed 
many  years  before  his  death,  and  when  his  views  were  very  different  from  what  they 
afterwards  became.  With  this,  however,  is  incorporated  a  sort  of  index  to  the  gram« 
mar,  the  work  of  an  incompetent  hand,  and  abounding  in  absurdities.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  meet  with  two  totally  different  interpretations  of  the  same 
hieroglyphic  character  or  group  in  juxtaposition,  or  nearly  so. 
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of  the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  from  being  studied, 
and  reasoned  upon,  is  absolutely  impossible.  All  that  can  be 
expected  from  the  best  organized  system  of  passive  resistance,  is 
to  throw  the  study  of  them  into  the  hands  of  the  continental 
literati,  to  the  exchision  of  those  of  our  own  country.  And 
apart  from  all  consideration  of  national  glory,  we  should  deeply 
rcprret  such  a  result,  on  account  of  the  disposition  to  treat  the 
Scriptures  with  disrespect,  which  prevails  on  the  continent  to  so 
nuicli  greater  a  degree  than  it  does  in  this  country.  Why, 
however,  should  it  be  assumed  that  the  study  of  these  historic^ 
documents  will  be  of  disservice  to  the  cause  of  revelation  I  We 
maintain  the  direct  contrary;  we  look  for  verifications  of 
scriptural  statements  to  be  found  in  Egyptian  documents,  such 
as  will  put  the  infidel  to  silence;  and  what  we  most  regret  in 
connexion  with  this  matter  is,  that  these  verifications  are  likely 
to  be  so  long  delayed.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  want  of 
documents;  we  believe  that  these  exist  in  sufficient  numbers; 
and  from  the  varied  and  impoilant  contents  of  the  few  that  have 
been  examined,  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  an  abundant  store 
of  historical  information  to  be  yet  brought  to  light.  But  it  is  of 
the  want  of  labourers  in  this  field  of  literature  that  we  complain. 
Were  the  number  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
reading  E^^^yptian  documents  multiplied  tenfold,  there  would  not 
be  more  than  are  required  for  the  work  that  is  to  be  done.  As 
it  is,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come,  the  task  of 
thoroughly  exploring  the  recovered  treasures  of  Eg}*pt  is  almost 
a  Iiopeless  one.  There  is  only  one  country  in  Europe,  where  any 
encouragement  that  deserves  the  name  is  given  to  those  who  are 
en<raged  in  this  task.  The  King  of  Prussia,  the  Chevalier  de 
l^unsen,  and  Doctor  Lepsius,  have  all  done  their  several  parts  welL 
and  in  the  forthcoming  historical  work  of  the  Chevalier,  we  may 
look  for  iin])ortant  and  valuable  results;  though  these  results 
will,  of  course,  require  to  be  modified  from  time  to  time,  as  we 
become  ac(|uainted  with  the  vast  mass  of  documentar)'  evidence 
which  has  not  yet  been  examined.  Other  countries  should 
imitate  the  example  of  Prussia.  The  like  encouragement  in 
France  would  probably  provide  a  successor  to  ChampoUion,  who 
might  follow  up  his  discoveries  with  equal  sagacity  and  with 
superior  judgment.  And  if  England  takes  any  pride  in  the 
n^eolloction  that  one  of  her  sons  had,  even  before  ChampoUion, 
made  a  beginning  in  correctly  inter]>reting  hieroglyphics,  she 
should  insist  on  having  a  full  share  in  the  great  work  which  is  in 
progress.  A  jjrofessor  in  one  of  her  universities,  with  a  class 
of  Ini)ourers,  encouraged  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit  by 
the  institution  of  Egyptian  scholarships  or  fellowships;   and  a 
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popular  class  for  those  who,  without  going  deeply  into  the  matter, 
may  wish  to  be  able  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  labours 
of  others.  Such  are  the  fair  claims  of  Egyptian  literature  upon 
England ;  and  tiie  sooner  they  are  satisfied,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  England  and  for  the  world. 

According  to  M.  L^Hote,  the  royal  tomb,  of  which  the  two 
ancient  plans  are  in  the  museum  at  Turin,  is  that  of  Barneses  V. 
or  VI.,  who  was  a  son  of  the  king,  the  cover  of  whose  sarco- 
phagus is  at  Cambridge.  M.  Say  (forth,  who  affirmed  that  it  was 
the  tomb  of  that  monarch  himself,  was  probably  mistaken.  If 
80,  the  literati  at  Cambridge  are  chargeable  with  no  q>ecial 
neglect  in  this  matter ;  and  we  consider  it  due  to  them  to  maka 
this  acknowledgment. 
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Author  o/"  Maynooth^  the  Crown^  and  the  Country y  London: 
llivingtons. 

4.  Letter  on  tlie  Payment  of  the  Roman  CatJiolic  Clergy^  to  Sir 
Robert  IL  Inglis,  Bart.^  M.P.  From  Henry  Drummond, 
Esq,     London:  Murray. 

It  must,  we  think,  be  obvious  now,  even  to  the  most  cursory 
observer,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some  great  and  momentous 
changes  affecting  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  English 
constitution  has  hitherto  rested.  The  Maynooth  Grant  shrinks 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  principles  on  which  it 
lias  been  advocated,  and  the  views  which  it  has  disclosed.  There 
is  in  the  conduct  of  pubhc  men  at  this  crisis,  and  we  must  add, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  higher  classes,  that  sort  of  unsettle- 
ment  of  principle  on  the  most  vital  points,  that  vacillation  of 
purpose,  that  indifference  to  public  opinion,  which  are  the  unfail- 
ing precursors  of  revolution.  The  aristocracy  and  the  higher 
classes  in  England  have,  we  fear,  before  them,  many  a  stem  and 
awful  retribution.  The  Demon  of  revolution  which  they  are 
unchaining  at  the  bidding  of  a  Ministry  which  has  a  second  time 
falsified  all  its  principles,  and  insanely  flung  to  the  winds  the 
prayers  of  the  people  of  England,  will  avenge  that  cause  which 
they  are  betraying  to  its  enemies.  When  the  people  feel  them- 
selves deserted  by  their  natural  leaders,  when  they  have  lost  coiir 
fidence  in  their  principles  and  their  integrity,  the  time  for  con- 
vulsions in  the  State  is  at  hand. 

We  would  address  oureelves  at  present  to  the  more  immediate 
danger  impending  over  our  Established  Institutions.  The 
Church  is  always  amongst  the  earliest  objects  of  attack  from  the 
spirit  of  democratical  innovation  ;  and  its  spoliation  is  but  the  first 
step  to  the  overthrow  of  aristocracy,  monarchy,  and  the  rights  of 
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property.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  Church  is  especially  liable 
to  such  attacks  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  dissenters  from 
her  communion ;  and  in  Ireland,  where  they  largely  exceed  the 
numbers  of  Churchmen,  and  are  combined  by  a  formidable  political 
organization,  including  amongst  its  principal  objects  the  spoliation 
of  the  Church,  it  is  of  course  to  be  expected  that  the  first  attacks 
on  Church  property  will  always  be  made. 

We  have  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  some  of  the 
publications  which  are  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind  as  regards  the  Church  of  Ireland.  It 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  short-sighted  persons  like  the  author 
of  the  "  Past  and  Present  Policy,"'  &c.,  that  the  Church  of 
Ireland  is  the  only  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  that  country, 
and  they  are  quite  willing  to  sacrifice  it  accordingly.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  would  give  up  the  Church  as  a  temporary  sop  to  a  ravenous 
wild  beast,  which  he  hopes  will  spare  us^  and  with  which  our 
successors  must  deal  as  they  can.  The  pamphlet  by  the  learned 
and  excellent  author  of  "  Maynooth,  the  Crown,  and  the  Country," 
throws  light  on  the  fearful  unsettlement  of  view  amongst  men 
who  have,  till  now,  been  considered  friends  of  the  Church.  Of 
Mr.  Colquhoun's  pamphlet  we  can  only  say  at  present,  that  it 
gives  evidence  of  principles  and  abilities  which  seem  to  us  calculated 
to  do  honour  to  any  position  in  the  State  which  he  may  be  called 
on  to  fill ;  and  we  hope  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
he  will  have  the  power  of  carrying  out  into  practice  the  sound  and 
enlightened  policy  which  is  here  recommended. 

It  is  in  the  memory  of  our  readers  that  little  more  than  ten  years 
ago  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  so  nearly  on  the  verge  of  absolute 
ruin,  that  those  who  contemplate  its  present  existence,  in 
increased  numbers  and  efiiciency,  can  scarcely  fail  to  sec  the 
immediate  interference  of  Divine  Providence.  Let  us  survey  the 
circumstances  to  which  we  refer. 

The  opposition  which  had  been  ofiered  for  a  long  series  of 
years  to  the  claims  of  Papists  for  increased  political  powers, 
arose  from  the  apprehension  that  the  concession  of  those  claims 
would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  security  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  King  George  IIL 
had  firmly  and  consistently  resisted  those  claims,  and  on  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Tories  had  in- 
variably rested  their  opposition.  The  danger  of  the  Church 
was  distinctly  admitted  by  all  except  by  those  who  were  in 
favour  of  "  Emancipation.''"  Nor  was  this  danger  denied  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  his  colleagues,  when  in  1829  they  introduced 
the  measure  against  which  they  had  so  long  contended.  It  was, 
on  the  contrary,  avowedly  under  the  influence  of  necessity,  and 
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with  reluctance,  that  the  ministry  gave  way  on  that  occasioD. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  stated,  that  his  views  as  to  the  evils  likely  to 
result  from  that  measure  were  unchanged^  but  that  it  had  become 
necessary  to  "  do  something**'  in  order  to  obviate  still  greater 
evils.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  Church  had  before  her  the  assurance, 
that  some  power  existed  which  was  capable  of  carrying  measures 
admitted  to  be  most  dangerous  to  herself — of  forcing  even  her 
tkxow'^A  friends  to  relinquish  her  defence. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  pronounce  any  judgment  on  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  friends  on  that  memorable 
occasion.  It  is  needless  for  our  present  purpose  to  do  so,  and  we 
are  not  desirous  of  introducing  any  topics  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  withdrawing  our  attention  from  the  main  object  of  our 
remarks. 

That  the  objections  which  had  been  raised  to  the  measure  of 
"  Emancipation"'  were  not  groundless,  appeared  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two.  This  measure,  which  we  were  assured  by  its 
advocates,  was  to  pacify  Ireland,  and  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
Church  by  conciliating  its  opponents,  was  found  by  experience 
only  to  have  lent  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  agitation  for  the 
destruction  of  that  Church.  The  Romish  population  of  Ireland 
en  masse  refused  any  longer  to  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy,  who  were 
at  once  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary.  Many  of  the  most 
excellent  men  were  either  murdered  in  cold  blood,  or  put  in 
imminent  peril  of  their  lives.  For  several  years  their  incomes 
were  entirely  withheld  by  their  KomLsh  parishioners;  and  this 
system  of  combination  proved  so  general  and  so  determined, 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  law  was  insufficient  to  overcome  it. 
It  was  in  vain  that  "  writs  of  rebellion"  were  executed  by  military 
force :  the  Church  was  at  length  compelled  to  accept  from  the 
hands  of  the  ministry,  a  measure  by  which  one-fourth  part  ofhir 
re  comes  was  struck  off  at  a  blow,  as  the  only  means  for  preserving 
the  remainder.  The  Romish  population  thus  succeeded  in  trans- 
ferring the  payment  of  tithes  from  their  own  shoulders  to  the 
landlords,  who  were  generally  in  communion  with  the  Church, 
and  they  also  exonerated  themselves  from  debts  legally  due.  The 
clergy  in  the  mean  time  had  been  supported  by  public  mbscription^ 
and  by  an  eleemosynary  grant  of  money  from  parliament. 

Nor  was  this  the  whole  extent  of  the  evil  which  came  on  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  While  the  clergy  were  thus  impoverished 
and  persecuted,  the  ministry  of  the  day  introduced  their  "  Church 
Temporalities  Act,"  which  under  that  specious  denomination, 
interfered  with  the  spiritualities  of  the  Church  in  the  very 
tenderest  points.  Ttn  Bishoprics  and  two  Metropolitan  Jurisdic- 
tions were  extinguished  without  scruple  or  remorse.     It  was  a 
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mere  chance,  as  it  appeared,  that  the  number  of  sees  extinguished 
had  not  been  eighteen  instead  of  t^n!  We  believe  that  the 
government  were  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  limit  themselves 
to  the  latter  number.  By  the  same  bill,  the  churck-ratee  of 
Ireland  were  suppressed  without  any  equivalent  being  given. 
The  ostensible  object  in  destroying  so  gi*eat  a  number  of 
bishoprics  was  to  provide  funds  to  meet  the  deficiency  caused  by 
this  extinction  of  church-rates.  In  addition  to  this,  a  tax  was 
imposed  on  all  benefices  above  a  certain  value,  and  all  parishes 
in  which  Divine  service  had*not  been  performed  for  a  certain  time 
were  prospectively  suppressed.  In  this  Act  then,  several  very 
important  and  novel  principles  were  established — ^first,  the  right 
of  the  parliament  to  diminish  largely  the  amount  of  episcopal 
superintendence ;  secondly,  its  right  to  abolish  payments  made  to 
the  Church,  and  to  throw  the  burden  thus  caused  on  the  Church 
itself;  thirdly,  its  right  to  suppress  parishes  which  it  does  not 
deem  advisable  to  continue  in  existence;  fourthly,  its  right  to 
make  these  alterations  without  consulting  the  Church,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  heads. 

For  the  establishment  of  these  comprehensive  principles,  and 
for  their  results  on  the  Irish  branch  of  our  Church,  we  are 
indebted  to  Lord  Stanley,  who  introduced  the  measure  into 
the  House  of  Commons;  to  Sir  James  Graham,  who,  as  one 
of  the  ministry,  lent  it  his  support,  and  who  has  recently  referred 
to  it  with  approbation  ;  and  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  as  leader 
of  the  opposition,  gave  his  consent  to  all  its  most  dangerous 
enactments.  As  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  professed  to 
be  influenced  by  intentions  friendly  to  the  Church,  we  have  only 
here  again  to  remark  on  the  extremely  perilous  condition  in 
which  the  Church  felt  herself  placed,  when  even  her  professed 
friends  were  ready  to  give  way  to  measures  so  injurious  to  her  in 
every  way.  It  is  needless  of  course  to  say,  that  it  was  a  very 
serious  blow  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  lose  one-fourth  of  her 
revenue— the  church-rates;  ten  of  her  bishops;  and  a  number 
of  hor  parishes.  Lord  Melbourne  justly  admitted,  that  it  could 
not  be  regarded  in  any  other  point  of  view  than  as  ^'  a  heavy  blow 
and  great  discouragement^^  to  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  been  deprived  of 
the  direction  of  National  Education.  For  a  considerable  time 
after  the  Union  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice^  which 
combined  the  oflBces  fulfilled  by  the  "  Christian  Knowledge"  and 
the  **  National  '^  Societies  in  this  country,  was  supported  by  grants 
of  money  from  parliament.  In  the  schools  established  by  this 
excellent  society  (which  was  under  the  direction  of  the  prelates 
of  Ireland)  the  catechism  of  the  Church  was  regularly  taught ; 
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and  the  numbers  of  children  of  different  denominations  attending 
these  schools  was  continually  increasing,  when,  some  years  before 
"  Emancipation,'"  a  government  disposed  to  conciliate  Romanists 
at  the  expense  of  the  Church,  deprived  the  Association  of  its 
customary  grant,  and  transferred  it  to  the  "  Kildare  Place 
Society ,'"  which  adopted  as  the  basis  of  its  religious  instruction, 
the  Bible  without  note  or  comment,  Proselytisra  was  anxiously 
disclaimed  by  the  friends  of  this  society,  and  it  was  expected  that 
Romanists  would  be  propitiated  by  such  disclaimer,  and  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  Church  catechism.  But  this  expectation  was 
doomed  to  disappointment :  for  the  Romish  priesthood  denounced 
the  Kildare  Place  Society  for  the  very  prmciple  which  formed 
its  basis.  They  objected  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible  without  note 
or  comment.  They  were  not  very  favourable  to  the  perusal  of 
the  Bible  under  any  circumstances  ;  and  to  read  it  in  the  English 
version,  and  without  the  comments  of  their  own  Church,  they 
deemed  a  mortal  sin. 

The  "  Kildare  Place*"  Society  then  became  a  party-question 
between  Romanism  and  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
oreneral  crash  which  followed  the  "  Emancipation"^  bill  of  1829 
this  society  shared  the  common  fate.  The  support  of  Govern- 
ment was  transferred  from  it  to  the  system  of  National  Educa- 
tion, established  by  Lord  Stanley  as  secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
which  still  subsists.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  by  this  system 
the  Church  is  virtually  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  Government 
grants  for  education,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  extended  to 
schools  in  which  her  principles  are  inculcated.  The  large  funds 
applied  to  education  in  Ireland  have  fallen  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romish  priesthood,  and  of  the  Presb)i;erian8,  who  have 
entered  into  a  compact  with  Government  on  this  subject,  and 
have  in  consequence  received  from  it  a  large  augmentation  to  the 
Jieaiurn  doiiuju^  a  fund  applied  to  the  support  of  their  ministers. 

Tlie  Romish  party  in  Ireland  also  succeeded  in  compelling  the 
Government  to  withdraw  its  support  from  all  institutions  in 
which  education  was  conununicated  on  the  principles  of  the 
Clnirch.  The  Foundling  Hospital — the  Charter  Schools  were 
suppressed.  "  Liborar"*  measures  of  all  kinds  followed.  It  was 
no  longer  sufficient  to  provide  jails  with  their  ordinary  Chaplains. 
Romlsfi  Chaplains  also  were  established,  and  salaried  hy  Govem- 
iiiont. 

Romish  Bishops  had  for  the  first  time  been  received  and  recog- 
nised by  King  George  IV.  in  their  official  capacity,  and  in  their 
official  costume,  on  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Ireland  in  1821,  when 
the  policy  of  conciliation  was  announced.  From  this  time  they 
were  admitted  to  court,  and  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
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the  legitimate  bishops  of  Ireland.  They  were  consulted  and 
favoured  by  Government,  and  after  the  '^  Emancipation'*^  act  they 
were  gratified  by  seeing  one  of  their  number  placed  amongst  the 
directors  of  the  Government  education  system.  It  is  true  that 
the  ^^  Emancipation"''  act  had  prevented  them  from  assuming  the 
episcopal  titles  to  which  they  laid  claim,  but  it  did  not  prevent 
them  from  receimng  those  titles  from  others,  and  it  was  well 
understood  that  this  clause  was  never  likely  to  be  very  strictly 
enforced.  But  whatever  dissatisfaction  may  have  been  felt  at 
such  a  limitation,  must  have  been  compensated  for  by  the  in- 
creasing disposition  of  the  Government  to  acknowledge  them  on 
all  occasions  as  '^  Catholic'*^  bishops ;  a  concession  which  was 
peculiarly  valuable  to  them,  as  implying  an  admission  of  the  truth 
of  their  religion,  and  of  the  schism  or  heresy  of  the  Church. 

Little  as  concessions  of  this  kind  could  be  approved  by  church- 
men, still  had  they  tended  in  any  degree  to  diminish  the  hostility 
which  was  felt  to  the  Church,  there  would  have  been  at  least 
something  to  reconcile  her  to  these  evils.  But  the  Church  of 
Ireland  has  found  herself  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  gra- 
dually stripped  of  her  rights,  possessions,  and  powers,  by  the 
indefatigable  enmity  of  Komanism,  which  seems  to  derive  new 
strength  from  every  successful  aggression,  and  avowedly  receives 
it  only  as  an  instalment  and  a  means  of  that  final  vengeance 
which  it  meditates.  She  has  seen  ministry  after  ministry,  whether 
professedly  amicable  or  no,  yieldinc:  to  the  demands  of  her  impla- 
^ble  adversaries,  and  at  their  demand  sacrificing  her  rights  and 
her  property.  There  has  been  a  long-continued  series  of  tri- 
umphant aggression  on  one  part,  and  of  alarm  and  affliction  on 
the  other.  Under  these  circumstances  the  suffering  party  cannot 
be  expected  to  experience  exactly  the  same  kind  of  feelings  in 
I'eference  to  their  Romish  fellow-subjects,  as  they  would  have 
done  if  they  had  been  met  in  a  different  spirit.  The  persecutions 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  the  marked  partiality 
which  has  been  for  so  many  years  shown  by  the  Government  to 
their  opponents,  have  certainly  had  the  efiect,  in  some  instances, 
of  embittering  their  feelings  towards  Romanists  as  such.  They 
have  felt  themselves  neglected,  or  in  disgrace.  They  have  felt 
that  their  interests,  as  being  the  weaker  party  in  Ireland,  have 
been  wholly  set  aside ;  and  that  the  interests  of  their  enemies  are 
studiously  promoted  on  all  occasions.  They  have  felt  that  unge- 
nerous advantage  has  been  taken  of  their  well-known  and  tried 
loyalty  to  the  British  crown  and  to  the  connexion  with  England, 
to  sacrifice  them  to  the  will  of  the  more  powerful  party  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  yet,  with  all  their  deep  and  just  sense  of  wrong  and  of 
ingratitude,  tbey  have  refrained  from  joining  in  the  call  for  repeal 
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of  the  Union :  they  have  steadily  and  repeatedly  refused  the 
proffered  amity  of  CConnell :  they  have  not  entered  into  any 
aUiance  with  the  enemies  of  England.  How  far  they  have  pro- 
moted their  own  interests  by  acting  thus  may  indeed  be  ques- 
tioned. The  forbearance  which  they  have  shown  certainly  does 
not  seem  to  have  added  strength  to  their  cause;  and  recent 
events,  more  particularly  the  tone  now  adopted  by  the  ministerial 
and  the  opposition  parties  in  Parliament,  must,  we  think,  have 
led  many  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to  inquire  whether  they 
would  be  in  any  worse  or  more  perilous  condition  by  uniting 
themselv(»s  to  the  cause  of  repeal,  and  entering  into  a  treaty  with 
O'Connell  for  that  purpose,  rather  than  in  continuing  their  sup- 
port of  an  English  connexion,  which  is  leading  to  the  destruction 
of  their  Church  and  tlie  exaltation  of  Romanism  on  its  ruins. 
These  are  ouestions  which  will  be  asked  before  long,  and  which 
ought,  we  think,  to  be  maturely  considered  by  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland. 

The  histor}'  of  the  Irish  rebellions,  little  known  in  this  coun- 
try, still  dwells  in  the  recollection  of  the  Irish  Protestants.  They 
cannot  forget  that  two  centuries  ago  their  ancestors  were  sub- 
jected to  a  massacre,  the  frightful  barbarity  and  cruelty  of  which 
exceeded  the  horrors  even  of  the  French  revolution.  They  can- 
not forget  that  a  century  and  a  half  ago  the  Romish  party  in 
Ireland,  in  its  temporary  ascendancy  under  James  II.,  deprived 
the  Church  of  its  revenues  and  its  sacred  edifices,  repealed  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  and  attainted  thousands  of  its  members.  They 
remember  that  in  the  last  friirhtful  rebellion  of  1 798  their  brethren 
were  shot  and  piked  by  hundreds  at  Scullabogue  and  at  Wexford 
bridoje  ;  that  the  most  fearful  instances  of  treachery  on  the  part 
of  Roman  Catholic  servants,  and  others  who  had  been  loaded 
with  benefits  by  the  persons  whom  they  betrayed  to  murder, 
were  common.  They  cannot  forget,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  ordinary 
occurrence,  that  converts  from  Romanism  are  pcnsecuted  with  a 
savage  and  blood-thirsty  ferocity,  which  deters  multitudes  of 
pe()j)le  from  following  the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  Wherever 
the  blame  may  justly  rest  of  having  caused  this  state  of  things, 
whether  with  the  l']n;>lish  Government,  the  Protestants,  or  the 
Pa[)ists,  still  such  is  actually  the  condition  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland  find  themselves;  and  therefore  we  sav, 
that  it  would  be  most  unjust  and  most  absurd  to  expect  from 
them  the  same  tranquil  and  moderate  feelings  and  conduct  in 
reference  to  Romanism  and  Romanists  which  are  so  generally 
prevalent  in  England. 

That  the  Irish  papists  were  for  a  considerable  time  subjected 
to  penal  laws  of  great  severity  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  we  must 
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most  strongly  protest  against  the  inference  that  these  penal  laws 
were  indicative  of  any  cruelty  or  harshness  on  the  part  of  those 
who  enacted  them.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  before  those 
penal  laws  were  enacted,  the  papists  had  suddenly  broken  into 
insurrection  and  massacred  a  hundred  thousand  Protestants  ; 
that  they  had  subsequently  proved  that  they  were  incapable  of 
tolerating  the  Church ;  and  that  they  were  wi^ly  more  numerous 
Aan  their  opponents.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  had  no  alternative  but  that  of  keeping  down  by  force 
and  intimidation  their  antagonists.  Self-preservation  demanded 
this  firm  and  even  threatening  attitude  :  had  it  not  been  assumed, 
they  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the  wild  and  ravenous  foe 
by  whom  they  were  confronted.  We  hold  that  the  penal  laws 
were  strictly  and  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
Protestants  when  they  were  enacted ;  and  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  they  were  intended  rather  for  intimidation 
than  for  any  other  purpose,  and  in  point  of  fact  they  were  very 
seldom  put  in  force. 

If  the  papists  could  have  been  content  to  live  at  peace  with 
those  of  a  different  creed,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
penal  laws,  and  no  measures  of  severity  would  ever  have  been 
ad^opted  against  them ;  but  when  they  had  proved  themselves 
incapable  of  being  restrained  by  any  laws  of  humanity,  or  reason, 
or  loyalty,  it  became  necessary  to  treat  them  in  a  very  different 
manner.  We  do  not  say  this  with  a  view  to  excite  enmity 
a^nst  the  Romanists  of  the  present  day :  we  refer  to  these  facts 
chiefly  for  the  exculpation  of  the  shamefully  oppressed  and  ill- 
nsed  rrotestants  of  Ireland ;  and  we  refer  to  them  also  to  show 
that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  that  argument  for  the  con- 
ciliation of  Romanists  by  abandoning  to  them  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  which  is  founded  on  the  assumed  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
the  laws  so  long  in  force  against  them.  We  cannot  think  that 
there  was  any  more  injustice  or  cruelty  in  those  laws,  than  there 
would  be  in  subjecting  a  lunatic  to  the  discipline  of  a  strait- 
waistcoat,  or  a  tiger  to  the  wholesome  restraint  of  a  cage.  We 
apprehend  that  the  man  who,  actuated  by  feelings  of  humanity, 
should  quietly  wait  till  he  was  throttled  by  the  one,  or  devoured 
by  the  other,  would  scarcely  gain  credit  for  sanity. 

These  penal  laws  have  been  removed,  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
see  them  re-enacted.  We  are  only  desirous  of  seeing  the  Church 
of  IreUnd,  and  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  protected  in  their 
rights  and  liberties,  and  treated  with  the  same  favour  which  is  ex- 
tended to  the  larger  and  more  powerful  party.  We  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  reign  of  Protestant  ascendancy  revived,  or  to  prevent 
Bomanists  from  receiving  a  fair  proportion  of  the  patronage  and 
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favour  of  govcmiiient.  All  we  do  object  to  is,  the  encouragement 
of  an  agitation  directed  to  the  subversion  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  and  all  institutions  connected  with  it.  We  think  it  most 
unreasonable,  that  because  Romanists  are  to  be  favoured,  they 
should  be  favoui-ed  to  the  injury  of  Protestants,  We  cannot  con- 
ceive greater  folly  and  injustice  than  is  exhibited  in  the  conduct 
of  Lord  John  llussell  and  the  Whigs,  who  would  despoil  the 
Church  with  a  view  to  gratify  the  Insh  Romanists.  It  would 
really  seem  as  if  these  gentlemen  were  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
feelin2;s  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland ;  as  if  they  were  ready  to 
gratify  the  one  party  by  irritating  the  other.  We  cannot  but 
think  this  a  most  signal  act  of  political  folly ;  because  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  have  an  existence  which  cannot  be  put  an  end 
to  by  the  whigs  and  the  repealers  combined.  They  amount  to 
nearly  two  millions  of  people ;  and  it  surely  cannot  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  England,  that  this  large  body  of  subjects,  whose  loyalty 
has  been  so  much  tried,  and  whose  attachment  to  the  En^id 
connexion  has  hitherto  been  indisputable ;  that  such  a  portion  of 
the  Irish  conmiunity  should  be  treated  in  any  way  calculated  to 
strengthen  its  sense  of  wrong  and  injustice,  already  more  than 
sufficiently  strong ;  to  keep  alive  and  foment  those  feelings  of 
estrangement  which  already  separate  them  from  the  remainder  of 
their  fellow-subjects ;  or  to  drive  them  in  despair  into  alliance 
with  the  enemies  of  England. 

We  repeat  it, — that  the  recent  conduct  of  Lord  John  Russell 
and  the  Whigs  in  supporting  propositions  for  the  transfer  of 
Church  property  to  the  support  of  Maynooth,  is  calculated  to 
irritate  and  alarm  the  Protestants  to  the  last  degree,  and  to  give 
a  party  triumph  to  Romanists ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  a  wish  to  reconcile  the  religious  dissensions  of 
Ireland,  or  to  prevent  that  kind  oi  j^olitical  union  of  the  two  con- 
tending parties,  which,  if  it  were  once  accomplished,  would,  we 
believe,  be  fully  competent  to  assert  the  nationju  independence  of 
Ireland. 

^Ir.  Colquhoun,  in  the  masterly  and  admirable  pamphlet, 
which  we  have  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  points  out 
another  consequence  which  is  likely  to  flow  from  any  measures 
calculated  to  disgu.st  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  which 
would  have  weight  with  any  conservative  statesman  possessed  of 
a  panicle  of  common  sense. 

"  I  make  another  remark.  What  would  be  the  political  consequences 
of  abandoning  the  Irish  Ciiurch  ?  We  have  now  above  sixty  liberal  to 
near  forty  conservative  members  from  Ireland.  The  discouragement 
and  indignation  of  Protestants,  if  their  Church  is  destroyed,  will  induce 
them  in  despair  to  abandon  a  struggle  with  their  political  opponents. 
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In  tliat  event  it  is  a  moderate  estimate  to  assume  that  fifteen  seats 
would  pass  into  the  hands  of  repealers,  and  the  repeal  phalanx  would 
muster  in  Parliament  from  sixty  or  seventy  votes.  Would  that  have 
no  bearing  on  the  state  of  parties?  Ask  the  events  of  1835.  But 
what  strength  would  it  add  to  the  attacks  on  the  Church  of  England  ? 
-When  these  are  resumed,  who  shall  say  what  added  force  they  will  receive 
from  one  phalanx  augmented,  and  the  other  depressed  and  disbanded  ? 
"  But  more  than  this,  what  results  might  ensue  in  England,  from  the 
sympathy  of  a  large  class  among  us  for  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  from 
resentment  that  it  had  been  betrayed  ?  Are  there  not  among  us  two 
parties,  united  but  distrustful  ?  Might  not  wrong  kindle  wrath,  and 
wrath  provoke  retaliation  ?  If  a  struggle  begun,  who  shall  say  where 
it  would  end?  In  such  a  conflict  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared  that 
the  wise  reserve  of  our  Church  might  perish,  and  two  hostile  Churches 
would  arise." — p.  30,  31. 

We  are  fully  convinced  of  the  justice  of  these  apprehensions. 
The  same  measure  which  should  reduce  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land into  the  active  or  passive  coadjutors  of  repeal,  would,  if 
sanctioned  by  any  body  of  men  within  the  English  Church,  pro- 
duce convulsions  in  that  Church  which  would  shake  her  to  her 
▼ery  centre.  If  the  State  repeats  the  sacrilege  of  1833  in  any 
shape,  i.  e .  if  she  interferes  with  the  spiritualities  of  the  Church  by 
suppressing  sees  and  parishes,  it  will  be  the  signal  for  a  struggle 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  of  Church  and  State  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  itself,  to  which  all  our  existing  divisions  would  seem 
insignificant.  Lord  Stanley'^s  Bill,  in  1833,  produced  the  theo- 
logical movement  at  Oxford.  There  are  stronger  elements  of 
disturbance  now,  which  a  repetition  of  tliat  measure  would  call 
into  formidable  activity. 

The  argument  which  has  been  so  frequently  heard  of  late  in 
Parliament,  and  which  urges  the  obligation  of  contributing  to  the 
support  of  Roman  Catholic  establishments,  on  the  gi*ound  of 
restitution  of  the  property  formerly  taken  from  their  Church,  is  one 
which  is  calculated  to  create  the  most  serious  alarm  and  appre- 
hension in  the  minds  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  is  there- 
fore the  very  last  argument  which  should  have  been  used  if  there 
were  any  disposition  to  appease  the  religious  dissensions  of  that 
country.  According  to  this  view  the  property  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  has  been  plundered  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
if  the  principle  of  restitution  is  once  established,  the  result  must  be 
that  the  whole  Church  property  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Church  to  its  opponents.  Now,  putting  aside  for 
the  present  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  assumption  on  which 
this  argument  is  placed,  can  any  man  in  his  senses  imagine  that 
the  religious  dissensions  of  Ireland  are  to  be  calmed  by  telling  the 
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Protestants  that  they  have  "  plundered  ^  the  property  of  the 
Church ;  that  they  ought  as  thieves  to  be  made  ^*  to  disgorge  the 
possessions  which  they  unjustly  hold  C  and  that  their  clergy 
ought  in  justice  to  be  deprived  of  every  particle  of  their  profes- 
sional incomes?  Surely  nothing  can  be  well  conceived  more 
offensive  to  the  feelings  of  the  whole  Protestant  population  of 
Ireland  and  of  England  too,  and  more  justly  alarming  to  them, 
than  such  a  line  of  argument.  Supposing  even  that  the  case 
were  really  as  it  is  alleged  to  be, — supposing  that  the  Bomaa 
Catholic  Church  had  been  at  the  Reformation  deprived  of  its  pro* 
pcrty,  and  that  this  property  had  been  transferred  to  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  still  it  would  be  a  very 
great  and  apparent  hardship  to  deprive  the  Established  Church  of 
tliat  property  after  a  possession  of  almost  SOO  years ;  and  any 
attempt  at  such  a  transfer  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  repug- 
nant to  the  wishes,  feelings,  and  principles  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland.  Of  course  it  would  be  easy  to  understand  such  a  line  of 
argument  if  it  were  meant  to  crushy  and  to  deal  in  a  spirit  of 
hostility  with  that  part  of  the  Irish  community;  but  if  it  be 
meant  to  deal  in  a  spirit  oi  impartiality  and good-wiU  with  aUpartiM 
ill  Ireland^  and  we  are  persuaded  that  such  a  mode  of  dealing  is 
practicable,  it  should  be  the  first  object  to  avoid  what  is  calculated 
to  offend  and  alarm  either  one  party  or  the  other. 

AVe  may  remark  also  that  the  principle  in  question  has  a 
material  bearing  on  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Presbvterian 
establishment  in  Scotland,  If  the  Irish  Church  is  unjustly  pos- 
sessed of  her  property,  and  if  it  ought  to  be  restored  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  same 
restitution  ought  to  take  place  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  The 
question  of  numbers  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  right. 
The  Keformation  in  England  and  in  Ireland  was  conducted  in  the 
same  manner.  There  is  no  material  difference  between  the 
cases.  If  there  was  plunder  in  one  case  there  was  also  in  the 
other.  Indeed,  there  isprimd  facie  evidence  that  in  Ireland  the 
Reformation  was  more  regularly  established  than  even  in  En^and. 
At  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  were  established  in 
both  countries  by  act  of  Parliament ;  but  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment they  were  opj>osed  by  all  the  bishops  in  the  possession  of 
sees  ;  in  Ireland  seventeen  bishops  out  of  nineteen  voted  for  them. 
In  England  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  was  opposed  to  the  Be- 
formation ;  in  Ireland  the  convocation  was  either  favourable,  or  at 
least  took  no  steps  in  opposition.  In  England,  fourteen  biekopi 
out  of  fifteen  were  deprived ;  in  Ireland,  only  two  out  of  nineteen. 
Therefore  the  case  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Irebnd 
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IB  in  fact  less  encumbered  with  difficulties  than  that  of  the 
English  Church.  It  was  more  peaceably  accomplished.  The 
hierarchy  remained  in  their  sees ;  the  parochial  clergy  in  their 
benefices ;  the  Church  was  reformed^  but  its  property  was  not 
handed  over  to  any  other  sect  or  denomination.  The  only  mode 
<rf  reversing  what  was  then  done  in  reference  to  Church  property 
would  be  to  repeal  the  laws  establishing  the  regal  supremacy,  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  Irish  Church.  Eut  to 
despoil  the  Church  of  property  which  she  has  possessed  for 
FOURTEEN  HUNDRED  ycars,  bocause  she  has  acquiesced  in  the  laws 
which  the  legislature  enacted  for  her  Reformation ;  and  to  hand 
over  that  property  to  those  who  separated  from  her  in  consequence 
of  her  submission  to  those  very  laws^  and  whose  religious  existence 
arose  from  defiance  to  those  latcs^  would  be  indeed  an  act  of  almost 
unparalleled  injustice  and  perfidy.  It  would  be  such  an  act  as 
would  in  our  opinion  dissolve  all  ties  between  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  and  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  would  justify  the 
former  in  adopting  any  course  which  they  might  deem  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  Ireland  exclusively. 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood.  We  seek  for  no  ascendancy 
of  Protestantism  in  Ireland.  We  ask  for  no  monopoly  of  favours, 
or  privileges,  in  any  way.  Much  as  every  Catholic  Churchman 
must  deprecate  the  direct  aid  or  endowment  of  Romanism  or  of 
Sectarianism  of  any  kind,  because  he  can  never  approve  of  anv 
positive  sanction  or  encouragement  being  given  to  what  is  in  itself 
wrong — still  he  is  not  called  upon  to  maintain,  under  existing  cir- 
(Bumstances,  that  the  State  should  exclude  from  its  service,  or 
from  its  favour,  all  those  who  may  entertain  sentiments  difierent 
from  those  of  the  Church.  He  has,  however,  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  State  full  protection  for  the  religious  liberties^  the  rights^ 
the  endotoments  of  the  Church.     And  if  this  be  fairly  and  honestly 

S'ven,  we  at  least  would  not  ask  for  any  thing  further.  Let  Roman- 
bs,  and  Presbyterians,  and  Dissenters  enjoy,  if  they  will,  the  favour 
and  protection  of  Government ;  let  their  endowments  be  protected, 
and  their  religious  liberties  and  privileges  secured ;  but  let  the 
Ghurch  have  the  same  measure  extended  to  her.  Let  her  endow- 
ments also  be  respected ;  her  spiritual  privileges  remain  intact  ; 
the  number  of  her  bishops  and  her  priests  remain  undiminished  ; 
her  educational  institutions  untampered  with ;  her  means  of  use- 
fulness unimpaired. 

Another  argument  for  the  endowment  of  the  Romish  priest- 
hood with  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church,  is  founded  on  the  al- 
leged poverty  of  that  priesthood,  and  the  deficiency  of  funds  for 
the  support  of  the  Romish  worship.  The  author  of  the  ^^  Past  and 
Present  Policy  of  England,^  &c.,  is  quite  pathetic  on  this  subject, 
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although  after  his  description  of  "  ministers  steeped  in  poverty, 
places  of  worship,  wretched  dilapidated  cabins,^  &c.»  he  is  obliged 
to  confess  in  a  note  (p.  291,)  that  ^^  the  grievance  and  hardship,  of 
which  examples  have  been  quoted,  is  now  almost  entirely  reme- 
died. The  zeal  and  the  increased  wealth  of  the  Catholics  have 
been  employed  not  only  in  building  and  repairing  chapels  generally, 
but  in  constructing  some  very  magnificent  churches  in  some  of 
the  towns."  With  reference  to  the  poverty  of  the  Bomish  priest- 
hood, and  the  alleged  wealth  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn  has  the  following  valuable  remarks : — 

**  We  talk  of  paying  the  Irish  priests,  and  buying  them  by  a  stipend. 
Have  we  ever  calculated  the  cost  ?  Do  we  know  what  the  Irish  priest- 
hood now  exact  from  the  most  impoverished  peasantry  in  Europe? 
Dr.  Doyle  (Lords*  Committee  on  Tithes,  1832,)  states  the  average  sti- 
pend of  his  diocese  to  be  300/.  per  annum.  From  the  dues  that  the 
priests  are  authorized  to  exact,  (see  the  statutes  to  be  observed  through 
the  Province  of  Dublin,  July  4th,  1831,  authorized  by  Dr.  Murray, 
&c.,  &c.)  which  are  ten,  varying  from  1 5s.  6d,  to  1/.,  the  most  moderate 
calculation  yields  an  income  to  each  beyond  the  amount  stated  by  Dr* 
Doyle.  There  are  3000  priests  and  curates  ;  their  joint  income  cannot 
be  placed  lower  than  600,000/.  per  annum.  I  suspect  it  reaches 
800,000/.  or  900,000/.  In  other  words,  the  Protestant  clergyman  has  an 
average  income  of  150/. ;  the  Romish  priest  of  300/. ;  and  you  must 
give  nearly  double  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  in  order  to  place 
the  priests  in  the  same  condition  of  wealth  in  which  they  now  arc." — 
pp.  34,  35. 

It  is  to  a  ])riesthood  thus  amply  provided  for,  that  our 
"  Liberal"  politicians  are  ready  and  willing  to  transfer  the  pro- 
perty of  the  impoverished  and  persecuted  Church  of  Ireland. 
Most  assuredly  there  never  was  a  more  iniquitous  proposal,  in 
whatever  point  of  view  it  be  regarded.  That  such  a  proposition 
should  be  tolerated  for  an  instant — that  it  should  not  be  at  once 
met  by  an  unanimous  burst  of  indignation, — is  in  itself  a  disgrace 
to  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  press  this  point  in  the  strongest 
manner — a  duty,  from  the  discharge  of  which  no  considerations 
shall  at  any  time  induce  us  to  swerve ;  because  the  conviction  is 
more  and  more  forcibly  impressed  on  us  from  all  that  is  and  has 
been  passing  around  us — that  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  in  a  posi- 
tion of  the  most  fearful  and  unexampled  peril.  Pressed  by  the 
indefatigable  enmity  of  Irish  Romanists  and  English  "  Liberals^^ 
— betrayed  by  nominal  "  Conservatives  ;**'  and,  we  deeply  grieve  to 
say,  too  frequently  regarded  with  jealousy  or  dislike  by  the  advo* 
cates  of  Church  principles  in  England  ;  without  political  power, 
in  a  manner  deserted  by  all  the  world ;  that  afflicted  and  perse- 
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outed  Church  vnll  ere  long  (according  to  all  human  probabilities) 
become  a  sacrifice  to  its  inveterate  enemies.  We  perfectly  agree 
with  Mr.  Drummond  (as  far  as  the  existence  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  is  dependent  on  the  views  of  the  political  leaders  of  the 
Conservatives  and  the  Whigs),  that  ^'  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  that  mane's  reasoning  powers  who  can  conceive, 
after  the  declarations  which  have  been  made  in  Parliament,  by 
every  one  who,  by  talents  or  position,  can  ever  become  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  that  the  Church  of  England  as  established  in  Ire- 
land can  maintain  its  present  position  \^^  We  are  firmly  con- 
vinced, that  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  without  friends  amongst  the 
Statesmen  of  the  day,  of  all  parties  ;  and  that  if  she  is  to  be  pre- 
served, it  will  only  be  by  the  resolute  and  determined  will  of  the 
Ghiurch  and  the  people  of  England.  Thank  Grod !  there  is  still 
hope  in  that  quarter.  The  ^eat  mass  of  the  parochial  clergy  are 
friendly  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  will  act  on  their  convictioas 
of  right  and  wrong,  without  reference  to  the  supposed  interests 
of  political  parties*  We  fear  that  the  same  unanimity  cannot  be 
looKed  for  elsewhere.  We  would  merely  refer  to  this  one  signifi- 
cant fact,  that  several  bishops  voted  for  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act  of  ]  833,  which  suppr^sed  ten  Irish  bishoprics ;  and  we  can 
feel  no  certainty,  that  if  ten  more  were  proposed  to  be  suppressed 
next  year,  the  mfluence  of  political  connexions  might  not  produce 
a  repetition  of  the  same  course.  We  again  say,  the  only  hope 
(humanly  speaking)  of  the  preservation  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
rests  in  the  will  of  the  English  people^  and  the  parochial  clergy. 
If  that  hope  fails,  the  Irish  Church  is  doomed  to  destruction. 

We  speak  of  "  destruction,'"  because  we  think  that  process  of 
gradual  exhaustion  which  would  take  place  under  the  legislative 
enactments  of  the  Whigs  and  "Conservatives,"  would  utterly 
and  finally  destroy  the  Church.  We  should  care  comparatively 
little,  if  the  Church  were  merely  plundered  of  her  possessions,  if 
the  "  robbery"  which  is  so  falsely  and  wickedly  imputed  to  her, 
were  perpetrated  by  the  British  legislature ;  and  she  were  then 
left  at  liberty  to  develop  her  own  resources  free  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  State ;  if  the  right  of  electing  her  bishops  were 
restored  to  her ;  if  the  liberty  of  holding  synods,  enacting  canons, 
and  founding  or  restoring  bishoprics  were  again  in  full  exercise. 
Severe  as  would  be  the. blow,  and  extreme  as  would  be  the 
wickedness  and  the  injustice  of  that  legislature  which  could  inflict 
it,  still  it  would  be  in  our  opinion  preferable  in  every  way  to  what 

*  Letter  on  Psyment  of  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  by  Henry  Drummond,  Esq., 
p.  36. 
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is  probably  before  us — ^we  mean,  akotheb  Ghukch  temporali- 
ties ACT  FOR  Irkland,  the  suppression  of  most  of  the  remain- 
ing sees,  the  extinction  of  all  parishes  in  which  a  sufficient  Pro- 
testant congregation  (according  to  some  parliamentary  standard) 
does  not  at  present  exist,  and  the  transfer  of  their  endowments 
to  the  Romish  hierarchy,  in  fine,  the  confiscation  of  all  Church 
property,  and  the  payment  of  the  "  episcopalian  clergy,"**  as  weD 
as  of  the  presbyterian,  and  the  "  Cathciic^  out  of  the  public 
revenue.  We  see  before  us  a  series  of  acts  tending  to  this  con- 
summation, by  which  the  Church  is  to  be  made  the  instrument  of 
her  own  destruction.  The  interests  of  existinff  incumbents  being 
carefully  preserved,  they,  it  is  hoped,  will  remain  passive.  The 
existing  members  of  the  hierarchy,  retaining  their  revenues  and 
jurisdiction,  are  to  be  made  instruments  for  carrying  into  eflect 
the  suppression  of  sees,  by  consecrating  new  pastors  for  dioceses 
to  which  suppressed  bishoprics  are  annexed,  under  the  penalties 
of  premunire.  It  was  thus  that  Lord  Stanley^s  former  ^^  Church 
Temporalities  Act^^  was  forced  upon  the  persecuted  Church  of 
Ireland :  it  is  thus  that  the  next  will  be  carried  into  eflect ;  and 
we  shall  find  amongst  the  advocates  of  such  a  measure,  those 
who,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  can  find  no  principle  of  the  cangtitiUiam 
on  which  they  can  rest  their  opposition  to  such  measures,  and 
who  consequently  consent  to  support  and  advocate  what  they  have 
always  held  to  be  wrong;  and  those  who  like  Lord  John 
Manners  arc  anxious  to  consult  the  wishes  and  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Bomish  hierarchy  in  preference  to  those  of  the 
Church. 

We  are  no  alarmists,  but  we  cannot  close  our  ears  to  such  in- 
timations as  the  last  two  sessions  of  parliament  have  aflbrded. 
We  cannot  forget  that  Mr.  Ward  has  again  eommenoed  his 
agitation  for  the  confiscation  of  Irish  Church  property,  and  that 
in  this  proposal  he  has  been  supported  by  the  whole  Whig  and 
Radical  force  in  parliament.  All  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
have  expressed  themselves  favourable  to  such  measures,  and  in  a 
tone  of  greater  hostility  and  contempt  towards  the  Irish  Church 
than  we  ever  remember  to  have  observed.  We  need  not  cite  the 
language  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  or  of  other  well-known  opponents  of 
the  Church,  but  we  would  merely  refer  to  the  calm  and  carefully 
weighed  remarks  of  Lord  John  Russell. 

*•  I  am  tb  judge  of  the  effect  which  this  measure  will  produce*  I 
will  not  take  it  as  if  it  were  the  last  of  a  series,  and  were  the  crowning 
act  of  a  long  course  of  justice  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  No,  sir;  I 
shall  maintain,  as  1  have  hitherto  maintained,  that  with  regard  to  the 
civil  and  political  privileges  of  the  people  of  that  country  you  have  yet 
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inneh  to  do;  that  those  moMores  to  which  the  Right  Honounble 
Baronet  the  Home  Secretary  alluded  last  night,  fell  considerably  short 
of  that  which  the  people  of  Ireland  have  a  right  to  require  of  you,  to 
put  them  on  an  equality  with  the  people  of  England.  /  think  that 
wiik  respect  to  their  ecclesiastical  state^  that  that  great  anomaly  of  a 
Urge  endowed  Church  for  a  small  minority  of  the  people  is  an  evil  which, 
without  entering  into  the  ways  in  which  it  might  be  remedkd,  parliament 
nmst  consider" 

The  author  of  the  "  Past  and  Present  Policy  of  England/'*  &c*, 
discloses  the  views  and  intentions  of  his  friends  very  plainly. 
O^Connell  could  hardly  have  spoken  with  more  candour,  a  quality 
in  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  is  by  no  means  deficient. 

"  We  have  abandoned,"  he  says,  **  the  principles  and  opinions  of  our 
ancestors ;  we  no  longer  deny,  with  Lord  Clare,  the  right  of  any  man 
who  dissents  from  the  religion  connected  with  the  State,  to  demand 
admission  into  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  admitted  the 
Catholic  into  the  State ;  but  with  an  inconsistency  which  appears  the 
nore  glaring  the  more  it  is  examined,  we  continue  to  maintain  a  rC' 
Hgious  establishment  not  less  hateful  to  him  than  the  civil  ^Usabilities  he 
has  shaken  off;  and  for  the  sake  of  so  doing  we  are  content  to  bear 
the  incalculable  evils  and  dangers  of  his  resentment  and  his  dis- 
affection. 

*'  But  as  many  persons  imagine,  because  they  hear  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Union  than  of  the  Church  question,  that  the  evils 
of  the  latter  are  exaggerated,  or  that  the  Irish  people  are  comparatively 
insensible  to  them,  it  will  be  well  to  look  at  their  sentiments  upon  the 
Church  question,  as  recorded  in  a  document  of  remarkable  vigour  and 
precision,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  O'Connell  himself  in  1840,  and 
published  as  a  '  Report  of  the  National  Association '  of  Ireland,  upon 
the  chief  grievance  of  Ireland, — that  which  relates  to  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues. 

*'  *  Your  committee  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  are  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  the  most  afflicting,  beyond  comparison,  of  all  grievances 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  sustain,  is  to  be  found  in  the  misappropriation 

qf  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Ireland it  is  perfectly  clear 

that  the  ecclesiastical  state  revenues  qf  Ireland  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 

Church  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people the  people  of 

Ireland  are  compelled  to  endure,  that  the  ecclesiastical  state  revenues  of 
Ireland  should  be  appropriated  to  the  Church  of  a  very  small  minority 
of  the  Irish  people. 

" '  Your  committee  emphatically  assert,  that  this  is  the  master  griev' 
rnnee — the  utost  insulting  injustice  which  Ireland  sustains  under  the 
ao-called  Union.  The  people  of  Ireland  demand  the  redress  of  this 
grievance  in  the  first  instance,  and  before  any  other.  It  is  a  grievance 
in  which  they  will  no  longer  acquiesce  in  silence ;  it  is  a  declaration  of 
jthe  inferiority  of  the  Irish  people^  to  which  they  will  no  longer  submit 
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without  remonstrance ;  it  is  a  gross  and  odious  insnlt,  superindaced  upon 
a  glaring  and  palpable  injustice ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  giant  evil,  not  to  be 
longer  tolerated  iivithout  taking  all  legal  and  peaceable  and  constitutional 
means  to  procure  legislative  redress.  There  are  two  points  on  which 
your  committee  desire  emphatically  to  be  understood,  they  are  these, — 

**  *  First. — They  do  not  claim  that  the  ecclesiastical  state  revenues  of 
Ireland  should  be  applied  to  support  the  Church  of  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  people  ;  although »  on  principle,  they  might  be  entitled  to  make 
such  claim,  they  totally  repudiate  it ;  they  totally  disclaim  any  such 
appropriation 

**  *  Secondly. — Your  committee  claim  that  the  ecclesiastical  state  re- 
venues should  (as  the  existing  vested  interests  dropped  ofif)  be  applied 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  community  ;  that  is,  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  for  the  promotion  of  education,  and  in  works  of  charity,  equally 
and  without  distinction  to  all  sects  and  persuasions.'  " 

This  manifesto  of  the  Romish  party  in  Ireland  sufficiently 
shows  that  nothing  less  than  confiscation  of  the  whole  of  the 
Church  property  in  Ireland  will  satisfy  them.  And  in  their  call 
for  the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  they  are  aided  by  a 
powerful  and  increasing  party  in  this  country.  The  author  of  the 
''  Past  and  Present  Policy  of  England  towards  Ireland,**  who  is 
supposed  to  have  put  forward  the  views  now  entertained  by 
Government  on  this  subject,  is  of  opinion  that  on  all  equitable 
principles,  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  endowments  of  Ireland 
ought  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  and 
that  the  Church  ought  to  be  left  to  be  supported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  its  members.  We  extract  the  following  passages 
in  illustration  of  the  view  of  an  extensive  class  of  politicians, 
amongst  pseudo  Conservatives  as  well  as  Whigs. 

**  To  maintain  permanently  such  a  system  (the  Church  of  Ireland) 
is  a  task  as  full  of  danger  as  of  difficulty.  But  it  is  proper  to  examine 
the  reasons  which  have  been  put  forward  for  persisting  in  the  attempt 
Passing  over  all  the  polemical  eloquence  of  Exeter  Hall,  the  charges 
of  idolatry,  papal  pretensions,  and  obsolete  theology — the  bull  unam 
sanctam,  and  the  bull  unigenitus — let  us  look  at  such  arguments  as  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen  have  offered  in  defence  of  the  policy  they 

maintain In  the  debates  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  in 

February  last,  the  objections  were  generally  put  upon  different  grounds. 
Most  of  the  speakers  on  one  side  treated  an  endowment  of  the  Catholics 
as  necessarily  involving  the  total  destruction  of  the  Protestant  Church: 
and  so  mixed  up  in  convenient  confusion  the  arguments  against  both 
propositions,  gratuitous  and  inaccurate,  of  assuming  that  they  were 

identical  and  inseparable The  argument  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

as  It  was  the  most  important,  so  it  was  also  the  most  elaborate.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  directed  against  a  total  destruction  of  the  Irish 
Church,  the  security  and  iVve  mle^l^  ol  ^\\\^\i  it^i^Ad  uigon  campaeis^ 
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ihade  first  by  the  Act  of  Union,  and  secondly  by  the  Emiincipation  Bill. 

•  •  .  He  quoted  a  host  of  authorities  for  maintaining  the  Church  ;  and 
contended  that  as  far  as  compact  and  authority  went,  they  had  the  greatest 
possible  weight  in  its  favour.  He  was  nott  however,  prepared  to  say 
that  compact  and  authority  were  conclusive,  and  that  if  the  social  welfare 
of  Ireland  required  the  alteration  of  the  law,  the  compact  must  be  main* 
iained  in  spite  of  conviction;  he  took  no  such  narrow  ground,  but 
believed  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  part  of  Ireland, 
that  the  Protestant  Church  should  be  destroyed,  for  which  he  would 
assign  his  reasons — these  reasons  it  is  proper  to  give  in  his  own  words. 

•  I  am  not  now  to  determine  what  is  the  best  condition  in  respect  to  a 
new  state  of  society,  in  which  more  than  seven  millions  profess  a 
religion  different  from  the  Protestant  Church,  and  not  more  than  two 
millions  profess  its  faith.  I  am  not  considering  what  is  the  best  con- 
stitution for  that  society;  I  am  to  deal  with  a  country  in  which 
these  compacts  and  guarantees  exist,  and  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  a  prescription  of  250  years ;  where  the  landed  proprietors, 
the  great  mass  of  them  being  Protestants,  are  identified  in  feeling 
with  the  Established  Church.  /  am  now  to  consider  what,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is  the  best  arrangement  to  makeJ 
He  then  contended  for  the  necessity  of  an  establishment.  '  One  of  my 
reasons  for  maintaining  an  establishment  in  Ireland  is,  because  I  think 

it  important  for  Ireland I  look  at  the  question  first  as  it 

affects  Ireland  ;  and  next  (of  this  I  am  certain)  if  you  establish  the 
precedent  of  no  establishment  in  Ireland,  little  time  will  elapse  before 
it  is  referred  to  as  a  precedent  in  England.* — pp.  291 — 295. 

The  author  proceeds  to  answer  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  arguments, 
but  we  can  only  notice  one  or  two  points.  In  reply  to  the 
argument  from  the  compact  entered  into  at  the  Union,  he  remarks 
that, — 

"  If  this  compact  really  be  so  binding  on  the  united  legislature,  it 
affords  the  most  powerful  of  all  possible  motives  to  the  Catholics  to 
require  and  struggle  for  repeal  of  the  Union." — p.  298. 

**  llie  contracting  parties  to  the  Irish  Union  were,  England  on  one 
side,  on  the  other  a  Protestant  minority,  in  the  dependence  and  under 
the  influence  of  England ;  and  it  is  a  mockery  to  talk  of  such  a  compact 
being  irrevocably  binding  upon  the  present  and  all  future  generations, 
no  matter  what  may  be  its  fruits,  or  what  may  be  the  wishes  and 
the  interests  of  Ireland  in  regard  to  it." — p.  299. 

•  In  the  latter  of  these  extracts,  the  writer,  in  his  zeal  to 
invalidate  the  compact  entered  into  at  the  Union  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  actually  invalidates  the  Union 
itself  The  whole  course  of  his  argument  in  the  context  goes  to 
prove  that  the  Irish  Parliament  dul  not  represent  the  Irish  nation, 
and  the  inference  must  be  of  course,  that  the  Irish  nation  is  not 
laund  by  the  Act  of  Union. 
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After  arguing  that  the  Imperial  Gk>Temmeiit  would  not  eommit 
a  breach  of  faith  in  sweeping  away  the  Church  of  Ireland,  he 
adds  that, — 

''  No  such  extensive  changes  are  in  fact  oontemplated.  Moderate 
and  practical  statesmen  propose  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  the 
principle  of  reform,  which  has  been  already  sanctioned  by  Lord  Stanley's 
Act ;  that  principle  was,  that  the  establishment  should  be  apportioned  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  those  who  belonged  to  it,  and  the  pay  of  the 
clergy  to  the  actual  amount  of  the  services  needed  and  perforwsed.  If 
the  principle  on  which  the  Irixh  bishoprics  were  reduced^  mere  to  be 
extended  to  the  other  parts  of  the  establishment^  and  worked  out  in  such 
details  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require^  the  odium  and  the 
scandal  which  now  lie  heavy  on  the  Church  might  be  removed  without 
impairing  its  efficiency,  or  giving  the  Protestants  any  cause  to  complain 
of  being  deprived  of  those  spiritual  consolations  and  aida  which  thej 
have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy.'* — p.  801. 

The  author  is  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  right  and  proper  to 
transfer  the  Church  property  to  the  Romanists,  and  to  leave  the 
Church  to  the  support  of  its  members. 

**  While  the  voluntary  system  produces  such  pernicious  effects 
among  a  people,  whose  vast  numbers,  excessive  poverty,  and  excitable 
dispositions,  render  them  especially  unfitted  for  it,  there  is  no  reiigions 
community  for  which  it  would  be  better  adapted  than  that  of  the  Irish 
episcopalians,  who  now  monopolize  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Church* 
They  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few  in  numbers,  being  not  above  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  of  Ireland ;  while  they  possess  the  greatest  part 
of  the  landed  property,  and  are  generally  so  qffluentf  that  the  burden  of 
supporting  their  own  religious  establishment  would  fall  very  lightly  upon 
them.  As  a  matter  of  equity  and  justice,  no  arrangement  could  be 
more  reasonable ;  for  (as  shall  presently  be  more  particularly  shown) 
they  have  taken  every  opportunity  of  seizing  or  appropriating  the  spoils 
of  the  Church  ;  and  if  all  its  present  revenues  were  now  transferred  to 
the  Catholics,  and  voted  to  secular  purposes,  the  Protestants  might 
abundantly  supply  their  own  religious  wants  with  the  property  they 
have  taken  from  the  Church,  at  different  times  and  in  different  fomt« 
However,  no  such  measure  of  strict  justice  is  here  contemplated* 
Nothing  more  is  recommended  than  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  eon- 
current  endowment." — pp.  310,  311. 

"  In  dealing  with  the  Protestant  Establishment  of  the  Irish  Churchi 
difficulties  more  formidable  undoubtedly  present  themselves ;  nor  can 
the  question  be  mooted  at  all,  without  raising  a  host  of  sectarian  and 
political  passions.  That  Church  and  its  history  present  a  melancholy 
subject  of  contemplation.  Founded  in  proscription  and  violence^  it  has 
not  only  imperfectly  fulfilled  the  duties  and  accomplished  the  objects  of  m 
Christian  Church,  but  it  has  been,  from  first  to  lastf  the  source  of  em  sn^ 
calculable  amount  of  mor^l  and  political  eviL  •  .  •  •  There  can  be  no 
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donbt  that  the  chancter  of  the  Cbarch  is  greatly  altered  for  the  better, 
bnt  the  amaof  the&thert  have  been  visited  upon  their  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  reconcilt  the  present  race 
ef  CmtkoUes  to  the  existence  of  a  Churchy  whieh  le  not  only  identified  in 
mir  minds  with  innumerable  injuries  and  mortifications,  but  has  been 
a  constant  obstacle  to  their  attainment  of  the  most  important  objects. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  Protestants  of  both  countries 
would  abhor  a  proposal  to  sweep  away  the  Irish  Protestant  Establish- 
ment, and  it  would  be  impoUtic  in  framing  a  measure  of  justice  and  con- 
ciliation, to  excite  resentments  and  heart-bumlngrt  not  less  violent  than 
those  it  is  our  object  to  allay*  Nor  have  the  Catholics  reason  on  their 
side,  mhem  they  disclaim  any  wnsh  to  possess  the  endommenis  of  the 
Church  themselves^  but  insist  that  the  Protestants  shall  no  longer  enjoy 
them.  I/they  were  to  urge  a  better  title  to  the  Ecclesiastical  revenues 
than  that  of  the  Protestants,  it  mi^ht  be  difficult  to  controvert  such  a 
claim ;  but  to  demand  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  these  funds  to 
secular  uses,  for  which  they  never  were  intended,  is  a  pretension  un- 
founded in  either  justice  or  expediency,  and  which  the  pride  and  the 
leligious  feeling  of  England  will  most  assuredly  resist. 

*'  Hemevst  morally  defective  the  original  title  of  the  Irish  Protestant 
Church  to  its  revenues,  such  a  revolution  as  would  utterly  destroy  it 
would  be  impossible  if  it  were  attempted,  and  would  be  unwise  if  it 
were  possible.  But  it  is  desirable, /or  the  sake  of  peace  and  union^  that 
$he  Establishment  should  be  reduced  to  a  level  miih  the  real  and  reason^ 

aUe  wants  of  the  Protestant  community One  of  the  great  diffi* 

ealties  whieh  invariably  presents  itself  to  every  plan,  is  the  objection  to 
the  principle  of  secular  appropriation.  Though  this  is  so  sensitively 
put  fiirward,  the  history  of  the  Irish  Church  presents  a  continual  series 
ef  such  appropriations.  The  systematic  and  determined  course  of  secular 
spoliation,  for  about  a  century  and  a  half,  has  already  been  shown.  In 
1796,  the  tithe  of  Agistment,  to  which  the  Clergy  were  entitled  both 
by  common  law  and  the  statute,  was  virtually  taken  fVom  them  by 

a  vote  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons Since  1830,  the  reforms 

that  have  taken  place,  although  not  in  the  whole  injurious  to  the  Church, 
have  been  extremely  advantageous  to  the  laity.  The  tithe  commutation 
mve  the  landlords  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  tithe. 
The  abolition  of  Church-cess  was  indirectly  beneficial  to  them  ;  and  the 
power  of  converting  their  ecclesiastical  leases  into  fee-simples,  has 
tamed  out  so  good  a  bargain  for  the  lessees,  that  it  has  been  calculated 
to  be  worth  generally  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent.,  or  to  have  doubled 

the  value  of  their  property It  would  be  unfair  and  untrue  to 

tall  these  acta  of  spoliation  ;  but  they  undoubtedly  indicate  any  thing 
rather  than  a  pious  horror  of  secular  appropriation. 

**  Daring  the  debates  on  the  Tithe  Commutation  Acts,  the  sinecures 
in  the  Church  were  exposed,  and  proposals  made  to  get  rid  of  them,  which 
were  always  resisted.  It  was  shown  that  there  were  151  parishes  in 
whieh  there  were  no  Protestants  at  all ;  194  in  which  there  are  less 
10 ;  IM less  than  20 ;  183  (ess  than  80 ;  )07  less  than  40 ;  and  77 
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less  than  50 — the  aggregate  incomes  of  these  livings  being  58,000/.- 
a  year ;  and  there  were  723  parishes  having  no  churches  or  glebe« 
houses,  and  where,  of  course,  no  clergy maa  could  reside,  nor  any  ser- 
vice he  performed.  At  one  end  of  this  vast  anomaly  is  found  an  unne- 
cessary number  of  bishops,  with  sees  still  more  unnecessarily  rich;  and 
at  the  other  end,  an  ill-paid  body  of  working  curates. 

*'  When  the  two  Churches  shall  be  inclined  to  assist  one  another  in 
their  common  ofBce  of  comforting,  instructing,  and  consoling  mankind, 
when  the  Protestant  Church  shall  relax  its  selfish  and  unchristian  de^ 
termination  to  retain  all  its  riches  within  the  limits  of  its  own  religums 
palct  and  evince  a  willingness  that  its  superjluily  should  he  freely  im» 
parted  to  its  Catholic  sister,  we  may  hope  to  see  an  approximation  to 
harmony  and  concord.  If,  for  example,  there  should  be  any  Pro- 
testant funds  unemployed  while  Catholic  Churches  are  wanted  for 
the  people,  the  Protestant  Clergy  ought  not  merely  ungrudgingly  to 
consent,  but  to  desire  that  to  such  wants  aid  should  be  given,  and  to 
rejoice  in  an  appropriation  that  would  be  so  fertile  in  sentiments  of 
mutual  confidence  and  regard. 

'*  I  am  conscious  that  the  logical  inference  from  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment is,  not  only  that  the  Catholic  Church  ought  to  be  endowed^  but  that 
the  ecclesiastial  endowments  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  transferred  to  it,  and 
that  there  is  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  stopping  short  of  this  double 
consummation  ;  but  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  mankind,  we  must  be 
content  with  pursuing  the  possible,  and  accepting  the  balance  of  attain- 
able good  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  imperative  to 
endeavour  to  effect  some  compromise  between  those  antagonist  interests 
and  passions,  to  neither  of  which  it  would  be  wise  to  give  even  the 
semblance  of  a  signal  triumph  over  the  other.  To  transfer  the  religious 
ascendancy  from  the  Protestants  to  the  Catholics,  would  be  to  leave  the 
animosity  of  the  rival  sects  unabated,  and  merely  to  change  their  rela- 
tive positions, — nor  do  the  Catholics  themselves  desire  such  an  issue  of 
the  great  contest." — pp.  345,  346. 

Tn  further  illustration  of  the  principles  and  views  which  are 
now  becoming  current  amongst  the  higher  orders,  we  must  make 
some  extracts  from  Mr.  Drummond^s  pamphlet,  remarking  that 
the;  author  professes  himself  to  have  been  Tory  in  principle,  and 
addresses  himself  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis.  It  is  clear  from  many 
passages  in  his  pamphlet,  that  he  maintains  ultra  high  Church 
doctrines,  tinged  occasionally  with  the  views  of  Messrs.  Ward 
and  Oakeley.  On  the  whole  he  may  be  considered  no  inadequate 
specimen  of  a  class  of  Churchmen  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  by  their  advocacy  of  the 
interests  of  the  Church  of  Rome : — 

*^  No  Roman  Catholic  can  ever  submit  to  any  thing  which  shaU 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  himself  or  others,  put  upon  him  the  stigma  of 
inferiority.     He  is  perfeciVy  ouOl  iVioxow^^  ^oiiNYCL^yed  that  he  profe 
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a  creed  superior  to  that  of  the  Protestant*  The  degree  of  conscious 
superiority  with  which  he  looks  down  upon  the  Protestant  varies  ira<* 
mensely  in  degrees,  hut  there  is  no  difference  amongst  them  as  to  the 
thing  itself.  They  contend^  and  contend  iruly^  that  the  whole  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Ireland  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  have  been  wrested  forcibly 
from  them ;  they  maintain  that  they  have  been  plundered  and  robbed;  that 
in  eqmty  and  before  God  they  have  a  right  to  all  the  ecclesiastical 
property  in  the  empire,  and  especially  in  Ireland,  where  the  people 
have  never  heen  Protestants.  This  grant  to  Majmooth  has  been  hailed 
by  them,  and  admitted  by  some  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
be  a  partial  restitution,  valuable  only  as  the  earnest  of  more." — p.  16. 
"It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  deny  or  shut  your  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
7»000,000  of  rebels  is  too  large  a  body  to  be  suffered  to  remain,  without 
measures  being  taken  either  of  appeasing  or  of  conquering.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  told  them  plainly  that  they  gave 
them  Emancipation  because  they  feared  civil  war ;  you  now  fear  civil 
war :;  these  rebels  have  set  the  laws  at  de6ance,  and  they  have  been 
supported  in  their  rebellion  by  a  large  body  in  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. What  will  you  do  ?  It  is  idle  to  object  to  the  only  course  which 
18  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  the  legislature  has  sanctioned, 
and  not  give  to  those  7,000,000  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  which  they 
have  been  robbed.'* — p.  25. 

In  the  recent  debates  on  Mr.  Ward's  motion  to  supply  the  en- 
dowment of  Maynooth  from  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and  in 
the  Maynooth  debates,  numerous  speakers  on  both  sides  advo- 
cated the  suppression  of  the  Church  m  a  large  number  of  parishes 
in  Ireland,  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  few  or  no  Protestants  are 
to  be  found,  and  the  transfer  of  these  endowments  to  Romanism. 
In  fact,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  the  existing  Parliament  would 
most  willingly  make  such  a  transfer,  if  the  state  of  public  feeling 
in  England  would  permit  it.  We  are  at  present  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  we  were  in  previously  to  the  passing  of  "  Emancipa- 
tion."' Statesmen  and  Parliament  are  opposed  to  the  national 
feeling. 

From  the  statements  of  the  author  of  the  "  Past  and  Present 
Policy  of  England  towards  Ireland,"'  it  is  evident  that  for  a  long 
series  of  years  before  the  passing  of  that  fatal  measure,  a  great 
majority  of  English  statesmen  had  been  always  in  opposition 
to  the  national  sentiment.  Thus  in  reference  to  the  measures  in 
favour  of  Romanism  recommended  by  Mr.  Pitt  immediately  after 
the  Union  with  Ireland,  it  is  remarked  that, — 

"  George  III.  himself,  in  a  state  bordering  on  insanity,  invoked  to 
his  aid  all  the  prejudices  of  the  country,  and  successfully  resisted  the 
policy  which  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  sanctioned  and  sup-- 
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ported  by  every  man^  ^hig  or  Tory^  who  demrwtd  to  lir  etdUd  u  «te/ct- 
fiwn." — p.  107. 

And  again,  on  tiie  dissolution  of  the  Whig  ministry  in  1807, — 

"  A  no- popery  government  was  instantly  formed,  of  which  the  Dokt 
of  Portland  become  nominally,  and  Mr.  Perceval  really,  the  head^ 
Lord  Sid  mouth  very  truly  described  the  character  of  this  great  political 
transaction  : — *  There  was,'  he  said,  '  a  decisive  obstacle  in  the  declared 
opinion  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  prevailing  and  understood  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  the  people.'  It  was,  in  fact,  this  predmmnaiing  pMk 
sentiment^  in  entire  concurrence  with  his  own,  which  enabled  the  king 
to  force  every  minister^  however  aide  or  powerful^  to  aboMUm  or  paipom 
the  Catholic  cause  " — p.  118. 

It  appears  that  in  i  8i  3,  when  the  claims  of  the  Bomanists  were 
taken  into  consideration  by  Parliament,  the  "queatioti  raged 
violently  out  of  doors :  the  no-popery  cry  was  loud  in  the  hmd, 
and  it  was  soon  seen  that  it  had  not  been  raised  without  effect.  Aa 
soon  as  Parliament  met  in  1813,  the  tables  of  both  the  houaea 
were  loaded  with  petitions,  principally  against  the  [Roman] 
Catholic  claims,^'  (p.  132,)  while  the  great  mass  of  statesmen  in 
Parliament  vf  ere  favourable  to  these  claims. — p.  135. 

We  think  the  following  extracts  eminently  deserving  of  att«i* 
tion  as  illustrative  of  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  as  consequently  aifording  a  warning  for  the 
future.  In  allusion  to  the  fatal  measure  of  1829,  it  is  remarked 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel 

"Were  now  convinced  that  only  two  alternatives  remained;  either 
to  put  down  the  [Roman]  Catholics  by  force,  or  to  emancipate  them ; 
and  they  resolved  that  it  was  better  to  do  the  latter,  than  incur  tht 
danger  of  a  civil  war.  But  the  king,  the  Tory  party ^  and  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  England,  were  still  confirmed  in  their  pertinacioui 
resistance  to  the  Romanists,  when  the  ministers,  under  the  sense  of 
imperative  necessity,  were  about  to  advise  the  adoption  of  the  very 
measures  they  had  so  long  inveighed  against  and  opposed.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  impart  their  designs  to  the  king,  and  having 
obtained  his  consent,  to  conceal  them  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
king  was  in  the  highest  degree  disgusted  at  the  intimation :  but  he 
declared  that  he  would  only  give  his  consent  upon  the  condition  of 
their  all  remaining  in  office,  and  themselves  carrying  the  measure 
through  Parliament ;  and  to  this,  therefore,  they  made  up  their  mindi 
to  submit.  He  also  required  that  the  matter  should  be  revealed  to  no 
human  being  out  of  the  cabinet,  well  knowing  the  personal  annoyance 
to  which  he  should  be  exposed  if  it  once  got  wind.  The  ministers  also 
were  aware  that  it  was  essential  to  prevent  a  no^popery  agitation  being 
got  up  in  England,  and  they  were  therefore  fully  agreed  nith  hii  Majesty 
on  this  point.    In  the  coutae  o^  iVve  ^uWimtL  llLt«  V««l  ^9&  entertained  at 
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feeveral  dinners  and  bfMUwti  in  Taricmt  grtat  mannfiictttring  towns  ia 
Lancashire,  but  on  all  these  occasions  he  carefnlly  abstained  from 
uttering  a  word  from  which  it  was  possible  to  draw  any  inference  as  to 
the  Tiews  or  intentions  of  government.  Such  were  the  difficulties  and 
the  persona]  differences  which  this  long  course  of  mystification  un- 
happily produced,  and  which  continued  up  to  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.  A  very  short  time,  however,  elapsed  after  the  ministerial 
plan  was  unveiled  to  the  world,  before  circumstances  occurred,  fully 
proving  the  wisdom  and  even  necessity  of  the  secrecy  and  reserve  which 
had  been  so  rigorously  maintained. 

*'  In  the  midst  of  great  agitation,  of  many  hopes  and  many  bars, 
Parliament  met  on  the  6th  of  February,  1829,  when  all  donto  and 
speculations  were  resolved  by  the  speech  from  the  throne,  recom- 
mending  a  final,  equitable,  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  Catholio 
claims.  The  announcement  of  this  intelligence  was  received  with  un- 
bounded joy  and  exultation  by  the  Catholics  and  their  friends  in  this 
country,  and  with  sullen  indignation  and  resentment  by  their  opponents 
of  every  description  and  denomination.  The  desperate  attempts  that  the 
anti-catholics  soon  begun  making  to  defeat  the  measure,  proved  how 
wise  and  necessary  was  the  secreey  in  which  the  intentions  of  govern- 
ment had  been  shrouded  ;  it  woi  now  too  late  to  raise  a  no-popery  try 
throughout  the  country,  even  if  iuch  an  experiment  could  ever  have  been 
attempted  with  a  prospect  of  success.^* — pp.  196 — 199. 

The  great  body  of  English  statesmeD  had,  in  short,  become 
converts  to  the  cause  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  while  the 
nation  at  large  firmly  retained  its  repugnance  to  that  measure ; 
and  the  only  prospect  of  success  lay  in  cheating  and  circum- 
venting the  English  people ;  and,  if  possible,  stifling  the  expression 
of  their  opinions.  We  must  be  prepared  for  a  similar  mode  of 
proceeding  under  existing  circumstances. 

The  feeling  of  Parliament  and  of  all  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  day  is  again  in  one  direction :  the  feeling  of  the  people  of 
England  is  in  another.  Our  legislators  have  thrown  aside  all 
those  principles  and  attachments  which  bind  the  country  at  large 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  Church,  and  to  resistance  to 
popery.  The  object  of  our  leading  men  is  now  to  subvert  these 
national  principles,  and  to  conceal  their  intended  measures  of 
innovation  until  they  can  be  pi'ecipitated  through  Parliament  at 
such  a  railroad  pace  as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for  resistance  or 
protest.  With  the  same  view,  we  are  to  be  absolutely  inundated 
at  the  same  moment  with  a  flood  of  objectionable  and  dangerous 
measures,  in  the  hope  that  while  public  attention  is  fixed  on  the 
more  prominent  and  repulsive,  those  which  are  of  less  apparent 
importance  may  pass  without  much  opposition.  Hence  we  have 
acts  for  securing  endowments  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  and  priest- 
hood, of  Romish  charities  of  all  kinds,  of  foundations  for  masses^ 
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&c. ;  the  recognition  of  the  titles  of  "archbishop''  and  *' bishop*" 
in  the  Roman  communion ;  the  repeal  of  every  shred  and  vestige 
of  the  penal  laws  fonnerly  in  force  against  Bomanists  (though 
the  existence  of  these  laws  in  the  statute  book  was  in  itself  an 
assertion  of  the  pi^inciple  of  an  Established  Church— a  recog- 
nition of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  support  that  Church  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other) ;  the  permanent  endowment  of  Maynooth^ 
on  the  admitted  principle  that  it  is  to  lead  to  the  payment  of  the 
Romish  priesthood ;  the  foundation  of  colleges  without  any  pro- 
vision for  religious  instruction,  and  with  the  prospect  of  throwing 
open  the  endowments  of  the  University  of  Dublin  to  Romanists ; 
the  removal  of  disabilities  from  the  Jews,  &c.  Besides  these 
measures,  we  have  proposals  hi/  Romanists  for  suppressing  the 
incomes  of  the  clergy  in  large  towns  in  Ireland,  graciously  re- 
ceived and  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Government.  We 
have  large  augmentations  of  the  grant  to  the  national  system  of 
education  in  Ireland,  from  which  the  Church  is  excluded.  So 
groat  is  the  throng  and  press  of  pernicious  and  wicked  measures, 
that  we  are  almost  bewildered,  and  know  not  which  way  to  turn. 
It  is  thus  that  our  present  legislators  are  dealing  with  the 
])rinciples  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Great  Britsun.  Their 
o])jcct  is  to  bear  down,  to  confound,  to  deceive  the  nation  which 
has  reposed  its  confidence  in  them.  And  in  this  object  they  are 
not  unlikely  to  be  successful  to  a  certain  extent,  though  their 
success  will  be  in  the  end  fatal  to  themselves.  They  may  evoke 
the*  spirit  of  revolution.  They  hate  evoked  it  before  now :  but 
will  they  be  able  to  arrest  its  career  at  the  point  which  they  may 
deem  advisable  or  necessary  I  They  may  force  upon  the  people 
of  lOngland  measures  for  tlie  patronage  and  endowment  of  the 
Romish  priesthood  in  Ireland,  or  they  may  perhaps  with  less 
difficulty  plunder  the  Church  of  Ireland  of  her  endowments,  and 
hand  them  over  to  her  rivals.  They  may,  if  they  please,  ex- 
tinguish her  bishoprics,  and  her  parishes.  They  may  succeed  in 
their  object  of  making  Ireland  a  Roman  Catholic  country.  They 
may  tram])le  down  the  loyalty,  and  the  intelligence,  and  the  pro- 
]){'rty  of  the  one  party,  and  they  may  establish  the  ascendancy  of 
a  i)arty  which  ever  has  boon,  and  ever  will  be,  hostile  to  England ; 
a  party  which  sj)rung  from  democratical  agitation,  will  ever  be 
insatiable  in  its  demands.  But,  w-ill  they  be  able  to  arrest  the 
tide  of  innovation  at  this  point?  What  security  will  there  be 
for  the  preservation  of  Ireland,  w^hen  the  whole  of  its  population 
is  united  in  one  conmion  feeling  of  intense  enmity  to  England; 
when  the  Protestants  have  been  irreparably  alienated  and  diflh 
.i!:ustod?  And,  to  look  to  England  itself;  are  there  no  slumber- 
ing cJcnicnts  of  cou\u\s\ou  amoiv^\,  \\a\    Our  le^^bslature  may 
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outrage  the  feelings  and  the  principles  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  They  may  introduce  measures  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  established  at  the  Beformation, 
and  at  the  Revolution  of  1688.  We  do  not  dispute  their  power 
to  do  all  this.  They  may  shake,  if  they  will,  the  pillars  of  the 
monarchy  to  their  foundation.  But,  when  the  flood-gates  of 
innovation  are  thus  set  open,  are  they  quite  certain  that  they  can 
resist  the  rushing  tide  of  e evolution!  Have  they  forgotten 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  state  in  which  it  placed  this  country ! 
Have  the  aristocracy  so  soon  learnt  to  forget  the  narrow  escape 
which  they  had  at  that  time!  They  would  fain  endeavour  to 
persuade  us  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  may  be  safely  given  up  to 
destruction  by  her  sister  Church  of  England.  They  would  give 
us  every  possible  assurance  of  their  resolution  to  maintain  the 
latter  while  they  destroy  the  former.  But  we  do  not  believe  their 
assurances,  and  we  are  certain  that  they  would  not  have  the 
power  to  adhere  to  them.  Were  the  Church  of  England  to 
desert  the  cause  of  her  sister  Church,  she  would  deserve  to  perish 
herself;  and  she  would  infallibly  receive  ere  long  the  reward  of 
her  heartless,  selfish,  and  unchristian  apathy. 

Let  the  Church  of  Ireland  be  despoiled  of  her  rights,  and  the 
Church  of  England  will  not  be  long  able  to  withstand  her  oppo- 
nents. If  the  principle  of  confiscation  be  applied  to  the  one,  it 
will  speedily  be  extended  to  the  other.  If  the  coronation  oath  is 
violated  in  the  one  case  it  will  be  in  the  other.  If  the  Irish 
Church  property  is  to  be  confiscated,  on  pretext  of  its  having 
been  unjustly  taken  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  English  and 
Scotch  Church  property  must  also  be  confiscated.  Dissenters 
and  Jews  have  consciences  as  well  as  Romanists ;  and  if  it  is  just 
to  relieve  the  latter  from  payments  to  the  Established  Church,  it 
is  not  less  just  to  relieve  the  former.  If  ministers'  money,  church- 
rates,  and  tithes  are  grievances  to  Romanists  in  Ireland,  they  are 
grievances  to  them  and  to  Dissenters,  and  unbelievers  in  England 
and  in  Scotland.  If  the  principle  be  conceded  in  one  country,  it 
cannot  be  resisted  in  another.  And  the  application  of  these 
principles  even  in  England  may  be  nearer  at  hand  than  is  sup- 
posed. Another  session  probably  will  not  pass  without  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  English  Dissenters  to  obtain  relief  from 
Church-rates,  admission  to  the  universities,  and  other  claims  by 
which  the  point  of  the  wedge  is  to  be  introduced.  We  know 
that  the  voluntaries  are  on  the  alert,  and  that  they  are  full  of 
hopes  from  the  present  state  of  afiairs.  The  Dissenters  in  general 
have  been  called  out  of  the  apathy  of  despair,  and  invested  with 
all  their  old  activities,  by  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  PceFs  minis- 
try.    The  "  Education  Biir'  of  last  year,  however  questionable  it 
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might  be  in  many  respects,  and  however  conceived  in  an  unwor- 
thy spirit  of  concession  to  the  opponents  of  the  Church,  still 
recognized  in  some  degree  the  right  of  that  Church  to  super- 
intend national  education.  This  was  sufficient  to  rouse  Dissent 
in  all  its  grades  from  its  torpor.  Baptists  and  Independents, 
Romanists  and  Quakers,  Muggletonians  and  Methodists,  rushed 
instinctively  to  the  rescue.  And  to  this  united  clamour  the 
ministry  succumbed,  with  a  weakness  and  want  of  principle  which 
deeply  disgusted  all  friends  of  the  Church.  But  the  Dissenters 
came  out  of  this  contest  with  an  organization  and  a  confidence  in 
tlunr  own  power,  which  has  materially  altered  their  position  for 
the  better.  The  Church  has  this  year  received  the  support  of 
the  dissenting  body  in  the  Maynooth  question.  The  Anti-May- 
nooth  conmiittee  has  brought  out  the  whole  strength  of  dissent 
in  opi)osition  to  the  endowment  of  popery ;  and  we  rejoice  tliat 
it  has  done  so  :  we  rejoice  that  dissent  has  not  on  this  occasion, 
as  it  has  so  often  done,  made  common  cause  with  popery  against 
tlie  Church.  We  shall  at  all  times  be  most  happy  to  receive  the 
profl'erod  aid  of  Dissenters  to  the  right  cause,  where  the  accept- 
ance of  such  aid  does  not  involve  the  concession  of  those  princi- 
ples which  Anglo-Catholics  are  bound  inviolably  to  retain.  But 
we  are  fully  aware  that  the  opposition  to  the  Maynooth  Bill, 
aiiiongst  the  Dissenters,  has  arisen  very  commonly  from  their 
repugnance  to  the  principle  of  endowments  for  religious  purposes, 
and  that  the  very  men  who  have  petitioned  against  Maynooth, 
will  with  perfect  consistency  soon  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Church  Establishment  in  England. 

We  shall,  before  long,  see  a  renewed  attack  on  "  Church-rates** 
as  a  preliminary  movement.  Mr.  Sheil  has  promised  the  assist- 
ances of  the  Komanists  in  Parliament  to  the  Dissenters,  when  they 
apply  for  the  abolition  of  Church-rates.  lie  was  quite  safe  in 
making  such  a  promise.  All  '*  liberal  "  members  of  Parliament 
will  advocate  the  measure,  as  they  have  done  before,  on  such 
broad  principles  as  apply  equally  to  tithes^  and  all  payments  for 
leliirjous  purposes  as  to  Church-rates.  Would  Sir  Robert  Peel 
or  his  friends  offer  any  firm  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  Church- 
vates  I  ^Ve  should  think,  that  the  whole  question  would  turn  on 
the  amount  of  opposition  manifested  to  those  rates.  As  to  any 
pr'niciplc  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  we  should  not  of  course  be  so 
silly  as  to  expect  it  from  the  "  Right  Honourable  Baronet,"*  or 
his  ministry.  In  fiict,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  wiUing,  some  years 
a:j;o,  to  replace  the  Church-rates  by  a  Parliamentary  payment. 
L  jt  a  sufficient  agitation  be  got  uj),  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Her  Majesty's  ministers  will  come  down  with  some  such 
pr<;|)osal  for  settVmj];  lV\c  c\we^lAOiv,  \nVv\qI\  will  be  pushed  forward 
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without  regard  to  the  opposition  of  the  Church.  We  should  have 
*^ honourable  gentlemen^  regretting  the  opposition  made  to 
Church-rates,  and  yet  voting  for  their  abolition.  We  should  be 
gravely  assured  that  the  security  of  the  Church  would  be  promoted 
by  this  concession  to  Dissenting  agitation,  and  that  we  were 
absolutely  prevented  from  opposing  the  measure  on  principle, 
because  the  Parliament  has  already  abolished  Church-rates  in 
Ireland. 

That  the  attempts  to  throw  open  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  to  the  Dissenters,  and  on  the  same  principle  to  Jews  and 
infidels,  will  be  vigorously  supported  in  Parliament,  there  cannot 
be  the  slightest  doubt.  The  agitation  on  this  subject  has  re- 
commenced, and  it  will  from  henceforth  be  steadily  persisted  in. 
Other  proposals  will  soon  make  their  appearance,  as  prospects 
of  success  begin  to  brighten.  The  expulsion  of  the  bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords — ^the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  and 
of  the  power  of  the  democracy  in  Ireland  and  England — the 
destruction  of  landed  property  by  sweeping  concessions  to  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League — ^the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage 
and  the  law  of  primogeniture — and  in  fine  the  subversion  of  the 
monarchy,  and  a  division  of  the  property  of  the  higher  orders 
— such  are  the  objects  which  multitudes  of  people  will  be  induced 
to  place  before  themselves  and  to  struggle  for,  when  the  first 
blow  shall  have  been  struck  at  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  fate  of 
all  the  privileged  classes  is  involved  in  the  fortunes  of  that  Church. 
The  Irish  Church  is  but  the  outwork  of  the  English :  if  it  be 
relinquished,  the  attack  will  be  directed  at  once  against  the 
English  Establishment.  If  the  Church  is  relinquished,  or  in  pro- 
portion as  its  interests  are  neglected,  the  aristocracy,  and  even 
the  monarchy,  are  left  open  to  their  assailants.  The  spirit  of 
revolution  which  has  a  second  time  been  called  forth  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  his  friends,  is,  if  possible,  more  greedy  for  the 
destruction  of  the  aristocracy  than  of  the  Church,  That  aris- 
tocracy in  lending  its  aid  to  such  a  spirit  in  its  movements  of 
hostility  against  the  Church,  is  signing  its  own  death-warrant. 
If  men  will,  in  their  blindness  and  their  godlessness,  sacrifice 
their  own  Church  to  its  implacable  foes.  Divine  vengeance  will 
exact  from  them  a  retribution  which  shall  make  the  ears  of  every 
one  who  hears  it  tingle.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church  of 
Ireland  is  strenuously  supported,  the  evils  before  us  will  be 
averted.  What,  we  would  ask,  was  the  course  which  during  the 
Reform  mania  began  to  turn  the  tide;  and  which,  being  per- 
severed in,  restored  public  confidence,  re-united  the  broken  and 
shattered  Conservative  party,  gained  the  affections  of  the  clergy 
and  people  of  England ;  and  in  fine,  crushed,  apparewtV^  ^ot  es^x^ 
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the  demon  of  revolution?  It  was,  resistance  to  the  Appro- 
priation Clause.  On  that  principle  alone,  the  Conservatives 
rose  to  power.  Men  felt  that  there  was  then  something  worth 
contending  for.  They  felt  that  here  was  the  turning  point  of  the 
destinies  of  this  empire — that  the  question  was  not  merely 
w  hcther  the  Church  of  Ireland  should  remain  in  possession  of  its 
rights,  but  whether  the  cause  of  all  established  institutions  should 
be  defended  or  no,  whether  the  National  Church,  the  aristocracy, 
the  throne  itself,  should  be  defended  or  given  up.  At  present, 
there  is  no  security  wliatever  for  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
opposition  to  the  Appro])riation  Clause.  The  tergiversation  of 
such  men  as  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Gladstone',  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Mr.  Goulbum ;  Lord  John  Manners,  Mr.  Acland,  Mr. 
Milnes,  Mr.  Estcourt\  and  others  who  were  formerly  Conserva- 
tives and  friends  of  the  Church ;  the  general  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Ministerial  Conservatives  to  truckle  to  Romanism, 
and  to  throw  aside  every  other  consideration,  all  lead  to  the 
strongest  apprehension,  that  the  "Appropriation  Clause,*"  i.e.  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church,  will  soon  be 
adopted  by  the  ministry.  There  is  absolutely  no  security  what- 
ever against  it.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Ward's  motion  has  been 
opposed  at  present;  but  is  there  any  security  that  such  a 
measure  will  not  be  adopted  next  year?  The  ministry  have 
cautiously  refrained  from  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Irish 
Church  in  such  a  manner,  and  on  such  principles  as  would  settle 
the  question  of  their  intentions.  They  have  taken  care  not  to 
embarrass  themselves  by  any  pledges  which  might  incommode 
tliem  hereafter,  if  they  should  judge  it  advisable  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  of  Mr,  CConnell.  They  have 
sat  by  while  the  most  ferocious  and  desperate  attacks  have 
been  making  on  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  by  their  coolness 
and  evident  apathy  they  have  encouraged  the  assailants  of  the 
Church. 

^  \Vc  have  no  doubt  that  these  right  honourable  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  ci-devant  Conservatives  uho  voted  with  them,  are  ready  to  assert  that  they  hare 
acted  in  perfect  consistency  with  their  principles.  We  must  eor.fess  our  inability  lo 
comprehend  the  consistency  of  maintaining  the  duty  of  the  State  to  support  only  one 
Church,  and  then  advocating  the  support  of  a  rival  sect.  We  wish  to  speak  with 
respect  of  the  abilities  and  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  we  confess  that 
wc  have  lost  all  confidence  in  hiui  as  a  statesman.  We  consider  his  defection  as  the 
most  severe  blow  which  the  Church  has  experienced. 

^  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  University  of  Oxford  will  on  the  first  occasion  show 
that  tne  principles  on  which  she  rejected  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  the  representation  in 
1829  are  still  predominant  within  her;  and  that  her  disapprobation  of  popery  will  be 
manifested  by  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Lstcourt,  who  has  voted  for  its  endowmenL 
Surely,  too,  Mr.  (loulburn  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  represent  the  University  of 
Cambridf^p.  We  conceive  that  the  Universities  are  especially  bound  to  manifest  their 
reprobation  of  such  political  apo«t;<sies. 
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The  ministry  are,  we  fear,  too  deeply  committed  now  to 
*Miberar'  principles  to  take  any  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
mingled  pride  and  shame  which  have  induced  them  so  obstinately 
to  persevere  in  forcing  the  Maynooth  Bill  through  Parliament, 
will  operate  to  prevent  their  return  to  Conservative  measures. 
They  have  cast  themselves  on  the  support  of  "  Liberals'"  of  all 
grades,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  again  resume  an 
honest  and  consistent  course.  The  ministry  must,  we  fear, 
henceforward  be  regarded  as  one  which  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  "Liberal,^'  and  invested  too  with  greater  powers  of 
mischief  than  any  other  combination  of  statesmen  could  possess. 
We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  assure  us,  tnat  the 
institutions  of  the  country  would  be  more  endangered  if  Lord 
John  Russell  were  restored  to  power  than  if  Sir  Robert  Peel 
continued  to  hold  office.  Strongly  as  we  disapprove  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Whigs,  we  think  that  there  cannot  be  any  reason-* 
able  doubt  that  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  carry  Emanci* 
pation  in  1829,  or  the  Maynooth  Bill  in  1845.  If  they  were  in 
office  again,  men  would  more  distinctly  understand  their  prin- 
ciples and  position.  There  would  then  be  some  prospect  of  find- 
ing Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  friends  amongst  the  supporters  of 
established  institutions,  and  endeavouring  to  deserve  the  appro- 
bation of  tliat  English  public,  which  prosperity  has  taught  them 
to  insult  and  to  contemn.  The  divisions  of  the  late  Conservative 
party  may  bring  about  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  sooner 
than  is  anticipated ;  and  though  these  divisions  may,  ver]r  pro- 
bably, give  a  preponderance  at  the  next  elections  to  the  ^^  Liberal 
party,"  we  suppose  that  those  Conservatives  who  have  on  prin- 
ciple condemned  the  apostasy  of  the  present  ministry  and  of  their 
political  friends,  will  not  peiinit  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  any 
arguments  whatever,  to  lend  their  support  to  the  hollow  and  un- 
principled and  treacherous  poUcy,  by  which  their  most  cherished 
principles  and  institutions  have  been  again  and  again  sacrificed 
and  betrayed.  We  trust  that  in  a  case  of  such  delinquency,  no 
considerations  of  the  mere  interests  of  party,  or  even  of  self- 
interest  in  general,  will  be  permitted  to  mterfere  with  the  chas- 
tisement which  is  due  to  political  depravity. 

We  cannot  now,  if  we  would,  forget  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  Church 
in  1829.  We  cannot  forget  that  they  lent  their  aid  to  the 
measures  for  suppressing  parishes,  extinguishing  ten  bishoprics 
in  Ireland,  and  removing  the  Church-rates,  in  1833.  We  cannot 
forget  that  they  have  been  parties  to  the  policy  which  has  with- 
drawn education  in  Ireland  from  the  hands  of  the  Church,  while 
it  has  voluntarily  continued  grants  to  Romish  education ;  and  has 
now,  in  defiance  of  the  national  feeling,  endowed  and  perpetuated 
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the  Romish  seminary  of  Majnooth.  Amongst  the  ministry  we 
see  Lord  Stanley,  who  was  instrumental,  in  1833,  in  establi^ing 
principles  which  tend  to  the  ruin  of  the  Church — Lord  Stanley, 
the  steady  supporter  of  Bomanism  and  sectarianism  in  the 
colonies;  the  enemy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  of  Wales; 
the  determined  opponent  of  any  measure  for  an  increase  of  epis- 
copacy in  England ;  the  author  of  the  unprincipled  and  unholy 
education  system  in  Ireland;  the  man  who  had  dared  to  threaten 
the  prelates  of  England  with  the  loss  of  their  seats  in  Parliament, 
if  any  addition  is  made  to  the  number  of  episcopal  sees.  The 
Church,  as  well  as  the  agriculturist  intei*est,  has  been  sacrificed 
by  the  present  ministry :  neither  can  suffer  by  the  substitution 
of  another  ministry  in  its  place.  We  have  nothing  to  hope  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord 
Stanley  :  any  change  of  ministry  must,  we  think,  be  an  improve- 
ment. What  has  Sir  R.  Peel  done  for  the  Church  of  England  i 
Has  he  founded  one  additional  see  i  Has  he  given  one  farthing 
of  the  public  money  to  the  cause  of  Church  extension,  at  a  time 
when  no  less  than  six  millions  of  our  people  are  destitute  of  the 
ministrations  of  the  Church!  What,  then,  has  he  done!  He 
has  borrowed  froni  the  Church  a  sum,  which,  when  applied  to 
Church  extension,  idll  not  even  meet  the  annual  increase  of  popu- 
lotion,  while  it  leaves  the  existing  destitution  wholly  unpro- 
vided FOR.  In  this  way  Sir  R.  Peel  has  succeeded  in  extin- 
guishing the  call  for  Church  extension.  And  this,  forsooth,  is  a 
measure  for  which  we  are  to  be  grateful !  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, while  reading  a  lecture  to  the  clergy  on  the  duty  of  sub- 
mission to  the  law  of  the  land,  condescends  to  leave  them  at 
liberty  to  oppose  the  enactment  of  objectionable  laws.  We 
presume  that,  on  the  same  principle,  they  will  not  be  precluded 
from  uniting  with  the  laity  for  the  overthrow  of  an  unprincipled 
and  a  hostile  ministry. 

We  regard  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  ministry  from  this  moment  as 
essentially  hostile  to  the  Church.  He  lias  thrown  himself  on  the 
support  of  parties  to  whom  the  Church  has  ever  been  obnoxious, 
and  he  will  be  compelled  to  give  way  to  their  wishes.  He  has 
cast  from  him  such  noble  and  true-hearted  men  as  Winchilsea, 
Newcastle,  Ixglis,  Ashley,  and  Colquhoun,  who  have  re- 
tained their  virtuous  consistency  amidst  the  general  prostration 
of  political  character ;  and  he  will  therefore  be  uncontrolled  by 
their  influence.  The  leaven  of  Whiggery  which  his  Cabinet 
comprised,  has  now  pervaded  and  changed  the  whole  mass ;  and 
his  ministry  is  from  henceforth,  to  dl  intents  and  purposes, 
a  Whig-Radical  ministry.  We  think  that  every  ian>niinded 
man  must  feel,  under  these  circumstances,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
ought,  in  justice  and  honesty,  to  make  way  for  the  party  whoae 
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measures  and  views  he  has  appropriated.  We  cannot  see  the 
fairness  of  turning  out  the  Whigs  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  the  very  measures  which  had  been  made  a  pretext  for 
displacing  them.  Honour  and  cenerosity,  at  least,  would  seem  to 
call  on  the  Premier  to  restore  the  reins  of  Government  to  those 
who  must  appear  to  have  been  fraudulently  deprived  of  them. 
We  certainly  did  not  expect  to  see  the  day  in  which  Lord  John 
BusselPs  and  Mr.  0'*Coimeirs  character  as  pohticians  would  stand 
at  a  higher  level  than  Sir  Robert  PeeFs ;  but  we  are  obb'ged  in 
shame  and  sorrow  to  say,  that  as  regards  the  first  characteristic 
of  a  public  man — -political  honour  and  integrity — Mr.  O'Connell 
stands  immeasurably  above  the  minister  who  has  betrayed  every 
party  and  interest  which  has  ever  confided  in  him.  Our  politics 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  Lord  John  Bussell  and  of 
Mr.  O'Oonnell ;  but  if  we  were  called  on  to  decide  between 
a  friend  of  Sir  Eobert  PeeFs  and  one  of  Mr.  CConneirs,  we 
should  without  hesitation  vote  for  the  latter,  in  order  to  mark 
our  reprobation  of  political  apostasy. 

We  have  spoken  thus,  on  the  supposition  that  the  views 
and  measures  of  the  ministry  are  to  continue  in  the  same  fatal 
direction  which  they  have  assumed.  If  we  could  see  any 
thing  like  repentance,  our  views  would  of  course  be  modified. 
If  we  heard  from  the  ministry  and  their  friends,  firm  and  explicit 
declarations  of  their  determination,  under  all  circumstances^  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  Church ;  if,  when  Maynooth  and  the 
Bomish  priesthood  are  to  be  endowed,  we  at  the  same  time 
received  such  tangible  proofs  of  good-will  towards  the  Church, 
as  would  be  afforded  by  grants  to  the  Church  {Education  Society 
in  Ireland,  grants  for  Church-building  in  England,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Welsh  bishoprics,  endowment  of  additional  bishoprics 
in  England,  and  the  restoration  of  the  suppressed  sees  in  Ireland 
— if  we  received  such  tangible  evidences  of  a  resolution  to  pro- 
tect and  to  befriend  the  Church,  the  case  would,  we  admit,  be 
widely  different  from  what  it  is.  Objectionable  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple as  ai'e  all  endowments  and  patronage  of  schisms,  heresies, 
or  other  false  religions  by  the  State ;  and  bound  as  we  are  to 

f)rotest  against  any  such  acts,  we  should  yet  feel  comparatively 
ittle,  if  the  interests  of  the  Church  were  not  so  deeply  compro- 
mised as  they  are  in  the  present  case ;  and  could  we  be  assured 
by  practical  evidences  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  ministry, 
that  they  are  resolved  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  fidelity  to  the  Church, 
we  should  only  record  our  solemn  protest  against  measures  such 
as  we  have  alluded  to.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  such  evidences, 
and  with  the  moral  certainty,  that  the  object  of  all  statesmen  is 
to  sacrifice  the  Church  to  her  enemies,,  whue  Bomai^m  S&  €1Ls!i\j^\ 
on  her  raiDB,  we  c&d  only  recommend  the  friends  oi  ^^  C^wdsv 
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and  of  the  Constitution  to  offer  in  every  legitimate  ^vay  their 
steady  resistance  to  the  present  Administration,  or  to  any  other 
\vliich  may  be  constructed  on  its  principles.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  say,  that  the  distribiUion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land might  not  be  materially  improved.  The  revenues  of  the 
existing  bishoprics  are  decidedly  too  large,  and  they  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  restoration  of  the  suppressed  sees.  Many  other  ar- 
rangements would,  we  doubt  not,  be  recommended  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  if  they  were  empowered  to  deliberate 
on  the  question.  It  may  be  very  possible  that  they  would  sanction 
the  application  of  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  to  the  en- 
dowment of  new  parishes,  the  erection  of  additional  Churches,  and 
the  supply  of  schools  where  they  are  wanted.  It  may  be,  that 
they  would  apply  the  means  of  the  Church  to  the  more  immediate 
use  of  the  population  connected  with  it.  But  we  should  hold  it 
indispensable  to  any  arrangements  of  this  kind,  that  they  should 
take  place  with  the  full  sanction  and  concurrence  of  the  Church  it- 
self. We  have  the  strongest  reason  to  deprecate  any  further 
interference  of  the  State,  except  as  confirming  the  decisions  of 
Ecclesiastical  authority.  We  can  have  no  expectation  that  any 
alterations  which  may  be  made  by  Statesmen  alone  will  be  in  any 
friendly  spirit,  or  that  the  rights  of  the  Church  will  be  respected 
by  them.  We  shall  have  from  them  only  a  repetition  of  sacrilege 
and  spoliation.  The  temporal  power  will  again  mfringe  on  the  most 
sacred  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Church.  And  in  such  an  event 
it  will  be  seen,  whether  the  Church  will  prefer  to  become  the 
instrument  of  her  own  destruction  by  submission ;  or  to  suffer 
pereecution,  and,  perhaps,  internal  division  by  resistance.  We  can, 
indeed,  see  what  the  course  of  the  Church  should  be  in  case  of 
any  further  interference  with  her  spiritualities  by  the  suppresBion 
of  sees — we  hold  that  in  such  a  case  the  Church  of  Ireland  should^, 
in  national  synod  (which  they  have  the  power  of  holding  without 
consent  of  the  Temporal  power),  denounce  any  such  invasion  of 
their  rights,  and  declare  any  spiritual  person  accepting  promotion 
to  sees  united  by  Act  of  Parliament,  ipso  fa^sto  deposed  and  de- 
graded ;  and  all  aiders  and  abettors  of  any  such  attempt  excom- 
numicated.  The  prelates  of  Ireland,  and  of  England  too,  should 
unanimously  refuse  to  consecrate  bishops  for  united  sees  ;  the 
clergy  should  refuse  to  communicate  with  intruders  into  such  sees ; 
and  in  this  course  they  should  firmly  and  resolutely  persevere, 
permitting  the  State  if  it  would,  to  despoil  them  of  their  temporal 
possessions,  but  never  giving  way  to  its  unhallowed  invasion  of 
spiritual  rights.  Had  the  Prelates  of  Ireland  manifested  more  of 
tins  resolution  in  ]  833^  the  Church  of  Ireland  would  be  at  this 
moment  stronger  than  it  i&. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Minor  Theological  Works  of  John  Pearson^ 
D.D.^  Bishop  of  Chester^  and  sometime  Master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege^ Cambridge.  Now  first  collected^  with  a  Memoir  of  tJte 
Author^  Notes^  and  Index.  By  Edward  Churton,  M.A.^ 
Canon  of  York^  and  Rector  ofCrayhe^  in  the  County  of  Durltam. 
2  vols.  8vo.     Oxford :  1844. 

2.  Joannis  Pearsoni  olim  Episcopi  Cestriensis  Adversaria  Hesy- 
chiana.    2  vols.  Svo.     Oxonii :  1844. 

In  the  present  day  there  are  many  so  morbidly  sensitive  to  the 
acknowledged  evils  of  our  condition,  both  social  and  religious,  as 
to  be  unwming  to  allow  any  expression  of  congratulation  on  behalf 
of  efforts  towai'ds  amendment,  however  zealous  and  sincere.  In  such 
a  feeling  we  might  join,  could  we  put  out  of  the  question  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  ever  watchful  for  His  Church.  But  when  we 
see  plain  marks  of  His  interposition,  in  directing  the  studies  of 
English  scholars  and  divines,  at  the  veiy  crisis  when  the  revival 
of  deep  and  sober  learning  is  most  needed,  we  should  be  wanting 
alike  m  gratitude  and  faith  to  Him,  were  we  to  overlook  symp* 
toms  so  full  of  hope.  Nor  should  we  be  less  wanting  in  charity 
towards  those  whom  He  has  made  the  instruments  of  good,  did  we 
withhold  from  them  words  of  hearty  encouragement,  words  not  a 
little  needed  by  men  who  labour  in  the  spirit  of  the  editors  of  the 
two  works  now  under  review.  For  in  the  course  which  they 
pursue,  they  are  struggling  against  the  stream  of  popular  feeling, 
and  are  manfully  reasserting  this  ancient  but  neglected  principle, 
that  towards  the  maintenance  of  sound  doctrine  there  is  needed 
the  essential  union  of  a  laborious  scholarship  with  a  learned  and 
recondite  theologj'. 

We,  therefore,  unhesitatingly  congratulate  the  Church  upon 
the  timely  appearance  of  the  minor  works  of  one,  in  whom  these 
two  qualifications  were  so  eminently  combined.  And  wo  are 
sure  tnat  every  mind  really  liberal  and  generous  must  join  us  in 
the  feeling  of  satisfaction,  that  so  distinguished  an  ornament  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  has,  in  the  present  instance,  met 
with  due  honour  from  her  sister  of  Oxford,  and  that  the  present 
members  of  his  own  illustrious  college  have  so  cordially  aided 
Mr.  Churton  in  his  share  of  the  undertaking. 
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Our  readers  will  heartily  respond  to  the  sentiment  of  the  latter, 
extending  it  to  every  college  within  our  three  renowned  seats  of 
learning. 

"Vigeat,  floreat,  opto,  Collegium,  cui  Pearsonus  olim  praefuit,  cui 
viri  etiamnuni  invigilant  memores  Pearsoni ;  floreant  studia  Acade- 
luiarum,  atque  sacrarum  literarum  amor:  et  mihi,  Lector  benevole, 
fausta  precare,  quod  Veritati  semper  pcriclitanti,  nunquam  tamcn 
defensoribus  egenti,  tutamen  ex  Pearsoni  nomine  parare,  et  Theologisc 
Kuyiilkiov  proprium  ex  oblivlone  excmtum,  faventibus  literarum  Aca- 
demicarum  patronis,  instaurarc  contigerit.** — vol.  i,  cxliv. 

The  publication,  for  the  first  time,  of  Pearson'^s  Notes  on 
Ilesychius,  by  the  present  Dean  of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  is  a 
most  valuable  accession  to  the  scholarship  of  Europe.  Upon  this 
work  we  shall  offer  presently  some  remarks  in  detail ;  but  mean- 
while, we  must  observe,  that  the  learned  editor  undertook  his 
task  under  a  full  recognition  of  the  principle  just  now  asserted, 
namely,  that  sound  scholarship  is  the  necessary  foundation  of 
sound  theology.  But  we  must  give  his  sentiments  in  his  own 
nervous  and  significant  language. 

"  Neque  frustra,  etsi  pauUo  quam  par  erat  tardius,  ha^c  ia  lucem 
edita  quis  existimet :  nam  indignum  erat  ut  tantus  labor  totque  vigi- 
liarum  fructus  incassum  perirent,  delude  memorabili  exemplo  ostenden* 
dum  erat  nuantopere  in  scriptis  veterum  auctorum  legendis  pensitan- 
disque  elaborandum  sit,  si  quis  theologisB  studiosus  idem  honoris  cui- 
men,  in  quod  sudando  evasit  Pearsonus,  attingere  velit." — torn.  i« 
p.  xii. 

The  editorship  of  those  theological  works  of  the  Bishop,  which 
on  account  of  their  size,  not  of  their  intrinsic  value,  are  styled 
mtnor,  has  been  appropriately  undertaken  by  one  who  has  made 
good  an  hereditary  claim  on  our  respect.  In  the  Memoir  pre* 
fixed,  we  are  reminded  of  the  venerable  biographer  of  Nowell  and 
of  Townaon ;  and  in  that,  as  well  as  in  tho  other  departments 
of  his  editorial  labours,  there  is  evidence  of  a  transmitted  spirit 
of  adherence  to  the  ancient  paths.  There  is  that  familiar  ac« 
quaintance  with,  and  due  estimate  of,  English  history  and  theo- 
logy, which  are  the  best  strengtheners  of  principles  really  catholic, 
of  the  principles  which  Pearson  himself  was  the  foremost  to 
maintain. 

The  age  in  which  Pearson  lived  was  eminently  one  of  stirring 
interest  and  activity.  And  were  the  records  of  that  time  as 
meagre  as  those  which  remain  of  the  Roman  republic,  we  miffht 
find  in  his  life  and  writings  no  obscure  impress  of  its  pecuBar 
character,  at  least  so  far  ^  the  theology  ana  learning  of  the  age 
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are  concerned.  But  happily  for  us,  so  full  are  the  records  which 
remain,  that  the  works  of  Pearson  but  corroborate  our  already 
acquired  notion  of  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  Church  of 
England  during  the  two  consecutive  periods  of  her  suffering  and 
her  restoration.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  an  enlarged 
and  philosophical  study  of  our  Churches  promdetUial  history  may 
before  long  become  a  prominent  object  of  thought  among  our 
younger  divines  of  promise.  If  they  will  have  but  the  patience 
and  self-restraint  to  speculate  less  upon  illusive  theones,  and 
attend  more  to  pregnant  and  instructive  facts,  to  study  the  lives 
and  writings  of  our  churchmen,  both  lay  and  clerical,  who  flou- 
rished during  the  times  of  the  first  and  second  Charles,  they  will 
find  a  corrective  for  many  crude  and  uneasy  fancies,  which  now 
cause  so  much  distraction  and  misgiving :  and  they  may  learn 
that  the  foundations  of  our  English  theology  were  deeply  and 
firmly  laid,  and  that  in  its  superstructure  and  gradual  sulvance- 
ment  there  was  a  plain  interposition  from  above. 

That  our  Church  undenvent,  during  the  time  of  the  usurpation, 
the  ordeal  of  suffering,  is  an  argument  in  her  favour  too  obvious 
to  require  enlargement.  But  perhaps  we  are  not  sufficiently 
alive  to  one  eminent  characteristic  of  her  genuine  sons,  namely,  a 
thorough  fixedness  of  purpose  and  principle.  Not  only  were  they 
constant,  and  honest,  and  patient,  but  they  were  fullypersuaded 
of  the  firmness  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stood.  Their  deep 
and  various  learning,  so  far  from  dissipating  their  minds,  raising 
doubts,  and  creating  hesitancy,  tended  to  concentrate  their 
powers,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  towards  the  focus  of  an 
orthodoxy  really  Catholic,  but  aUke  removed  from  Geneva  and 
from  Borne.  Their  practical  experience,  versed  as  it  was  in  the 
deceitfulness  and  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  confirmed  their 
persuasion,  that  the  means  of  grace  within  our  communion,  though 
neglected  or  abused  by  the  mass  of  mankind,  though  considered 
as  insufficient  by  fanatics,  and  superfluous  by  the  worldly,  are 
really  the  gifts  of  a  Providence  who  is  at  once  bountiful  and 
economical.  Undismayed  by  the  adverse  tide  of  public  opinion, 
they  held  to  the  fundamental  axiom  of  sound  doctrine  and  polity, 
knowing  that  in  the  most  troubled  waters  the  Church  of  Christ 
will  be  an  ark  of  safety  to  the  faithful,  however  few  these  may  be, 
and  that  when  the  flood  shall  have  subsided,  his  spiritual  progeny 
will  cover  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  investigate  duly  the  causes  of 
this  peculiar  intellectual  and  moral  strength :  and  heartily  desiring 
that  the  inquiry  may  be  taken  up  by  some  philosophic  divine, 
competent  to  a  task  so  important,  we  can  but  cursorily  advert  to 
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a  few  of  those  causes,  in  all  of  which  we  may  trace  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God.  In  the  first  place  may  be  remarked  that  domes- 
tic character  which  the  Church  of  England  had  assumed  during 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  effects  of  the 
foreign  exile  in  the  reign  of  Mary  had  now  almost  ceased  to 
influence  the  Church.  There  were  no  longer  those  doubtful  and 
deferential  glances  cast  towards  Frankfort  and  Geneva  which 
had,  from  the  time  of  Edward  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  so  often  put 
our  ritual  and  doctrine  in  jeopardy.  The  slight  changes  made  in 
the  Liturgy  between  the  last-mentioned  reign  and  the  final  re- 
vision in  1661  were  in  the  right  direction,  and  uninfluenced  by 
foreign  dictation :  the  studies  of  our  divines  were  guided  by  men, 
who,  like  Bishop  Andre wes,  combined  devotional  unction  with  the 
soundest  erudition ;  and  the  independence  of  our  National  Church 
was  shown,  not  in  the  arbitrary  creation  of  a  novel  system  of 
doctrine  and  Church  government,  but  in  the  investigation,  with 
true  English  honesty  and  strength  of  mind,  of  those  documents 
which  are  the  common  heritage  of  all  Christendom,  the  attesta- 
tions to  primitive  doctrine  and  practice  contained  in  the  writings 
of  the  ecclesiastical  historians  and  fathers  of  antiquity.  Uncon- 
trolled by  the  partial  and  uncatholic  peculiarities  of  either  Roman- 
ists or  foreign  Protestants,  she  had  reverence  to  the  more  en- 
larged sphere  of  primitive  belief;  and  thus,  from  the  very  circum- 
stances of  her  insular  position,  her  training,  though  apparently 
more  narrow,  was,  in  fact,  more  comprehensive  and  profound. 

The  next  cause  may  be  found  in  that  spirit  of  hereditary  piety 
which  marked  many  of  the  worthies  of  this  age.  Abroad,  indeed, 
the  instances  were  not  few  of  the  possession  of  kindred  talents 
and  learning  by  members  of  the  same  family,  as  by  the  Ste- 
phcnses,  the  Scaligei-s,  and  the  Casaubons:  while  in  England 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  Church  received  much  of  her 
strength  from  the  transmission  from  father  to  son,  by  the  influ- 
ence both  of  precept  and  example,  of  that  attachment  to  her, 
wliich  grew  up  with  the  dearest  associations  of  home  and  kin- 
dred. ()f  this  sound  training  we  have  an  example  in  our  author, 
and,  to  mention  no  others,  in  the  family  of  the  illustrious  Claren- 
don, who  inherited  from  his  father,  and  bequeathed  to  his  son  (as 
appears  from  the  memoirs  and  correspondence  of  the  latter),  a 
veneration  for  the  daily  service  and  ordinances  of  the  English 
Church,  and  a  sound  spirit  of  practical  religion,  which  was  shown 
in  their  well-ordered,  exemplary  lives. 

Again  :  the  vigour  of  their  faith  was  promoted  by  the  system 
of  our  universities,  where  men  of  family,  and  those  destined  for 
secular  pursuits,  were  associated  with  the  future  teachers  of  the 
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Church ;  in  seminaries  where  theology,  still  maintaining  her  due 
place  and  pre-eminence,  was  not  considered  as  the  exclusive  craft 
of  one  limited  profession.  The  effect  of  this  truly  enlarged  train- 
ing was  visible  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  courtiers  and  states- 
men of  the  age :  while  the  clergy,  preserving  their  legitimate 
place,  neither  sought  a  spurious  elevation  by  the  affectation  of 
secular  habiti3,  nor  were  degraded  to  the  level  of  menials  to  the 
nobility,  by  that  disgi'aceful  system  of  domestic  patronage,  which, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Church,  came  into  fashion  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century. 

And  thus,  though  the  seeds  of  disaffection  bad  been  already 
sown,  soon  to  ripen  into  the  great  rebellion,  still  the  Church  of 
England  had  taken  firm  root  in  the  affections  of  the  more  emi- 
nent both  in  station  and  in  moral  position,  who,  in  happier  times, 
were  hereafter  to  guide  the  interests  of  the  nation.  It  had 
assumed  a  substantive  position  in  the  minds  of  its  sincere  ad- 
herents, which  no  external  circumstances  could  influence ;  and 
when  the  times  of  persecution  arose,  they  had  a  well-defined  faith 
to  uphold  and  cherish  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  And  most 
happily  for  the  interests  of  the  nation,  it  was  in  the  order  of  Pro- 
vidence that  the  clergy  were  not,  as  in  a  former  reign,  forced  to 
seek  refuge  in  exile.  The  very  dissensions  among  the  dominant 
sectaries  induced,  as  in  the  case  of  Pearson,  a  connivance  at  the 
ministrations  of  the  clergy ;  in  which,  though  interdicted  from 
the  public  use  of  the  Liturgy,  they  inculcated  its  doctrine,  and  in 
some  instances  preserved  its  order  and  essential  features,  though 
in  other  words.  Many,  like  Hammond  and  Taylor,  found  refuge 
with  the  loyal  gentry  of  the  land :  some  were  maintained  by  the 
congregation  who  desired  their  services.  And  here  it  is  truly 
instructive  to  observe  how  vigorously,  during  this  period  of 
poverty  and  obscuration,  the  energies  of  these  loyal  and  faithful 
men  were  exerted  for  the  Church'^s  benefit,  both  in  their  pastoral 
labours,  and  in  those  learned  works  which  have  made  the  names 
of  Walton,  Pococke,  and  Ussher  illustrious  throughout  Europe. 
The  minds  of  the  people  thus  prepared  for  the  approaching  resto- 
ration, their  spiritual  guides  were  also  matured,  by  means  of  the 
wholesome  experience  of  adversity,  to  encounter  those  ensnaring 
difficulties  which  ever  accompany  the  time  of  our  wealth. 

These  difficulties  were  so  various  and  peculiar,  that  had  minds 
of  a  less  hardy  texture  been  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it 
is  but  too  probable  that  the  frame-work  of  the  Church  would  have 
gone  to  pieces,  and  the  morals  of  the  nation  would  have  been 
irretrievably  corrupted :  for  the  assaults  as  well  of  Papists  as  of 
Puritans,  were  urgent  to  contaminate  our  doctrine,  and  the  for- 
midable influence  of  a  most  profligate  court  waged  open  war  with 
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virtue  and  morality :  against  both  a  strong  barrier  was  presented 
by  Divine  Providence  in  the  persons  of  those  eminent  men,  who 
were  now  exalted  to  a  deserved  influence  m  the  Church  and  in 
society.  When  we  consider  that  there  were  such  men  as  Ormond, 
and  Clarendon,  and  Hale,  and  Evelvn,  among  the  laity,  and  observe 
the  selection  of  bishops  and  chief  dignitaries  among  the  clergy, 
we  cannot  surely  fail  to  acknowledge  the  special  interposition  of 
God's  hand.  In  the  governance  of  the  Church  we  were  peculiarly 
blessed.  In  France,  indeed,  a  providential  interposition  is  ob- 
servable, similar  to  our  own :  there  Mabillon  and  Bourdaloue  were 
raised  up  to  restrain  the  otherwise  overruling  profligacy  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  (a  melancholy  counterpart  of  that  of 
Charles  II.),  and  to  retard,  we  may  well  beUeve,  that  revolution, 
of  which  the  seeds  \verc  then  sown.  But  in  England  the  benefit 
wa3  more  firmly  rooted,  and  more  varied  in  its  fruit.  Not  only 
in  the  sennons  of  our  more  eminent  divines,  who  instructed  the 
universities  and  the  people  with  the  most  diversified  powers  of 
persuasion,  of  argument,  and  of  erudition,  but  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  her  function  the  Church  put  forth  her  strength,  and 
maintained  it  in  full  vigour  during  this  and  at  least  the  two  suc- 
cessive reigns.  Her  outward  fabric  and  her  visible  majesty  was 
adorned  by  Juxon,  and  Sheldon,  and  Marsh,  prelates  emulous  of 
the  AVykehams  and  Lauds  of  former  times :  her  ritual  was  illus- 
trated, and  the  flame  of  her  pubhc  and  private  devotions  rekindled 
by  Ken,  and  Comber,  and  Sparrow,  and  Cosin,  and  Aldrich :  her 
scholastic  theology  was  enriched  by  the  acumen,  but  tempered  by 
the  piety  of  Saunderson  and  Taylor :  the  intellectual  world  was 
suirinioned  to  do  her  homage  by  Cud  worth,  and  the  world  of 
science  by  Barrow,  the  founder  of  the  scientific  fame  of  Cam- 
bridpro,  the  successor  of  Pearson,  and  the  immediate  precursor 
of  Newton.  Jiy  Hammond  and  Beveridge,  themselves  no  mean 
contributor  to  the  patristic  learning  of  England,  the  fruits  of  a 
diligent  pastoral  care,  enforced  by  their  writings  and  example, 
were  raised  abundantly,  and  spread  throughout  the  land,  and 
which  all  showed  a  deej)  and  matured  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  learning  of  the  Church.  Its  powerful  weapons  were  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  her  defence  against  false  doctrine  by  Light- 
foot  and  J\atrick,  Jiull  and  Waterland.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  tlie  many  names  that  crowd  this  period  of  our  history:  but 
it  may  suffice  to  mention,  that  there  is  no  one  question  now 
agitating  the  Church,  which  did  not  during  that  age  receive 
patient  consideration  and  most  learned  solution  from  some  one  or 
other  of  our  illustrious  divines.  It  was  therefore  an  unspeakable 
blessing,  that  when  a  review  of  the  Liturgy  was  proposed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  %q\\oW^  ^vwvei  ^t  «il  ^oints^  versed 
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in  antiquity,  trained  in  habits  of  devotion,  but  sobered  in  their 
judfrment  by  a  fruitful  experience,  were  called  to  a  task,  of  all 
others  the  most  delicate  and  difficult.  We  are  persuaded,  that  it 
is  evident  to  men  i*eally  acquainted  with  the  ancient  ritual  and 
with  Church  history,  that  tne  changes  then  made  were  on  the 
side  of  genuine  Catholic  doctrine,  and  all  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  an  enlarged  and  religious  wisdom.  They  must  be  thankr 
ful  that,  a  few  years  after,  our  public  formularies  escaped  the 
imminent  hazard  of  most  disastrous  alteration,  and  they  will  fer- 
vently pray  that  the  same  Providence  who  has  protected  us 
hitherto,  may  preserve  them  unmutilated,  and  that  He  will  re- 
store to  the  present  generation  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  that 
well-learned,  devout,  and  illustrious  age.  We  never  had  more 
need  than  now  to  read  for  our  instructive  example  the  annals 
of  that  time,  and  to  apply  to  ourselves  those  warnings  of  Scrip* 
ture  which  were  prefixed  to  his  work  by  the  illustrious  historian 
of  the  Great  Rebellion  :  "  For  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  who 
hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  our  God  is  in  all  things 
that  we  call  upon  Him  for  ?  And  what  nation  is  there  so  great^ 
that  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as  all  this  law, 
which  I  set  before  you  this  day  ?  Only  take  heed  to  thyself,  and 
keep  thy  soul  diligently,  lest  thou  forget  the  things  which  thine 
eyes  have  seen." 

Like  many  of  our  best  churchmen.  Bishop  Pearson  seems  to 
have  inherited  from  his  father,  who  was  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk, 
and  a  friend  of  Bishop  Wrenn,  the  principles  which  distinguished 
him  through  life.  At  Eton,  and  at  King'*s  College,  Cambridge, 
he  gave  early  promise  of  future  eminence.  He  was  a  diligent 
student ;  and  his  verses,  of  which  specimens  are  given  (pp.  xviii 
— xx),  show  a  classical  purity  ana  elastic  vigour,  fully  harmo* 
nizing  with  the  nervous  prose  of  his  maturer  years.  At  his 
father"'s  death,  he  inherited  a  sufiicient  private  fortune,  which  not 
only  gave  him  subsistence,  but  enabled  him  to  afford  generous 
assistance  to  others  during  the  rebellion.  The  acquisition  of  this 
inheritance  caused  the  relinquishment  of  his  fellowship  at  King'^s ; 
but  he  was  induced  to  live  for  some  time  longer  at  his  college  as  a 
fellow-commoner,  through  that  fondness  for  the  academical  life,  so 
characteristic  of  our  ancient  divines.  His  ecclesiastical  promotion 
was  early,  as  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Keeper  Finch,  when 
twenty-eight  years  old,  and  in  the  same  year  was  presented  to 
the  rectoiy  of  Thorington.  This,  however,  with  the  consistency 
which  distinguished  him  through  Hfe,  he  resigned,  when  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  of  England  was  proscribed  by  what  was  called 
law.  Of  his  manly  loyalty  during  those  wicked  times,  we  have 
several  significant  instances.     In  1643,  just  before  the  assem- 
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bling  of  the  divines  at  Westminster,  he  preached  at  Cambridge 
a  spirited  sermon  in  defence  of  the  Common  Prayer  and  of  his 
Sovereign.  This  appears  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Chur- 
ton^s  publications.  He  followed  the  royal  forces  to  Exeter,  and 
acted  as  chaplain  to  them  there.  In  1649,  he  published  his 
pamphlet,  ^^  Christy's  Birth  not  mistimed  '^  a  bold  step,  as  Mr. 
Churton  remarks,  in  those  days,  wlion  the  observance  of  the  day 
of  Chrisfs  nativity  was  condemned  by  the  usurped  authority 
which  then  peraecuted  alike  loyalty  and  Christianity.  During 
this  period,  he  was  elected  preacher  (but  not  rector)  of  St.  Cle- 
ment'^s,  in  Eastcheap ;  an  appointment  which  in  no  way  compro- 
mised his  principle^,  the  latitudiiiarian  ordinances  of  the  Long 
Parliament  "  having  set  the  doors  so  widely  ajar,  that  there  was 
room  for  Rutilian  and  Trojan  to  enter  in."  It  was  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  office  that  he  preached  a  course  of  lectures,  which 
formed  the  substance  of  his  ^^  Exposition  of  the  Ci*eed ;"  a  fact 
very  instructive  on  two  accounts :  first,  as  showing  his  bold- 
ness in  thus  openly  teaching  orthodox  principles ;  and  secondly, 
as  illustrating  the  observation  frequently  made,  that  we  owe  some 
of  our  soundest  theological  treatises  to  the  ordinary  pastoral 
labours  of  our  clergy. 

Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  Pearson  received  from  the 
highest  and  most  influential  quarters  the  testimony  due  to  his 
merits.  In  one  and  the  same  year,  1660,  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  patronage  of  Bishops  Juxon,  Wrenn,  and  Duppa ;  within 
the  course  of  the  next  two  years,  by  that  of  his  Sovereign,  in 
being  promoted  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College ;  the  Uni- 
versity liaving  likewise  honoured  him  by  the  ^pointment  to  the 
Margaret  Professorship  of  Divinity.  His  theological  eminence 
was  likewise  recognized  by  his  election  to  the  prolocutorship 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  and  by  association  with  the 
revisers  of  the  Liturgy.  His  academical  station  he  illustrated 
by  his  learning  and  example  for  more  than  eleven  years  ;  and  in 
1672  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  which  see  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death  in  1686.  For  one  year  before  his  death,  he 
suffered  from  that  decay  of  mind  which  has  not  unfrequently 
visited  the  overworked  energies  of  the  most  vigorous  intellects. 
But  Mr.  Churton  rightly  doubts  the  disparaging  allegation  made 
by  Bishop  Burnet,  as  to  his  laxity  in  his  episcopal  functions.  Of 
this  laxity,  we  have  no  external  evidence,  but  much  that  is  pre- 
sumptive to  the  contrary.  Pearson  was  the  known  friend  of 
strict  disciplinarians  ;  the  whole  tenor  of  his  sentiments,  as 
appears  from  his  academical  exercises  ^y  was  on  the  side  of  rigid 

'  See  in  particular  his  fourth  and  fifth  Orations,  vol.  L 
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and,  as  man^  would  how  esteem  it,  severe  maintenance  of  the 
Church's  pohty;  the  few  existing  records  of  his  administration 
indicate  diligence,  and  the  disposal  of  his  patronage  a  consci- 
entious discretion.  It  appears,  however,  probable  that  Pear- 
son was  one  of  those  men  who  conceived  that  the  influence  and 
strength  of  episcopal  authority  does  not  consist  in  a  prag- 
matical activity  ana  perpetual  motion,  which  in  these  times  of 
busy  idleness  are  often  tnought  essential ;  that  mildness  and  se- 
renity, so  eminently  the  characteristics  of  this  distinguished  man, 
are  perfectly  compatible  with  firmness  of  principle  and  action ; 
and  that  the  pursuits  of  deep  scholarship  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  effectual  and  real  government  even  of  an  extensive 
diocese. 

The  Kfe  of  Pearson,  however,  is  best  illustrated  by  his  writings. 
Of  these,  Mr.  Churton  felicitously  observes,  that, 

'*  Though  there  is  much  diversity  in  the  subjects,  they  are  the  works 
of  one  and  the  same  firm  and  consistent  mind,  exhibiting  the  same 
principles,  in  different  degrees  of  energy,  and  called  forth  on  very  dif- 
ferent occasions :  but  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  bringing  the  reader 
to  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  great  and  good  man  whose  name  they 
bear,,  and  with  the  impressions  of  Divine  truth,  as  they  were  made  on 
one,  who,  to  the  widest  range  of  sacred  and  profane  learning,  added  a 
judgment  unwearied  in  its  exercise,  clear  in  its  decisions,  and  trained  by 
patience  and  strict  self-discipline  to  know  the  weight  of  spiritual 
things." — Preface,  pp.  viii.  ix. 

Of  the  variety  of  his  intellectual  resources  the  public  has 
hitherto  had  no  sufficient  means  of  forminsr  an  adequate  estimate. 
His  abilities,  indeed,  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  were  exhibited 
in  his  published  chronological  works  :  his  patristic  learning  and 
critical  acumen  were  amply  tested  by  his  celebrated  Vindication 
of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius ;  and  liis  powers  of  reasoning, 
profound  learning,  and  catholicity,  as  shown  in  the  Exposition  of 
the  Creed,  are  familiar  to  every  theological  student.  But  it 
remained  for  his  present  editors  to  exhibit  to  the  world  more  dis- 
tinct proofs  of  the  multiplicity  of  his  acquirements  and  the  diver- 
sified powera  of  his  mind.  Mr.  Churton's  publication  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts.  First,  several  of  his  minor  works,  pro- 
perly so  called ;  such  as  a  few  occasional  sermons,  controversial 
tracts,  letters  on  points  of  scholarship,  and  prefaces  to  various 
learned  publications.  These  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  till  Mr. 
Kidd,  in  several  numbers  of  the  Classical  Journal '  revived  the 
public  attention,  by  reprinting  ten  of  them,  including  his  five 

*  In  vols.  vii.  (for  1813)  ix.  x.  xii.  xiii.  xvii. 
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Prefaces  and  Prolegomena,  and  noticing,  in  chronological  order, 
the  titles  of  his  other  works.  The  second  class  consists  of  his 
Lectures,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Acts,  the  Annals  of  St.  Paul, 
and  the  Succession  of  Roman  Bishops,  which  had  been  edited  by 
Thane  and  Dodwell,  but  which,  being  too  much  encumbered  by 
the  annotations  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Ghurton  has  judiciously  in- 
serted in  the  present  collection.  The  third,  and  most  interesting 
division,  consists  of  works  till  now  unknown  to  the  public.  They 
had  hitherto  existed  in  two  MS.  quarto  volumes  in  Brasenose 
College  library.  It  is  unknown  by  whom  they  were  riven  to  the 
College,  but  it  appears  from  some  inserted  memoranda  that  they 
were  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Bishop^s  nephew.  Arch- 
deacon Thane,  and  had  been  transcribed  from  the  author^s  auto- 
graph by  J.  S.,  whom  Mr.  Ghurton  identifies  with  the  Bev.  John 
Stone,  a  learned  Cheshire  clergyman,  who  died  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  Of  this  class  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  short 
account. 

The  transcripts  of  Mr.  Stone  consist  of  Latin  preelections, 
determinations,  orations,  and  sermons ;  in  a  word,  some  of  the 
fruits  of  his  strictly  academical  labours.  The  preelections  were  deli- 
vered by  him  as  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  are  twenty- 
four  in  number.  They  were  intended  as  the  commencement  of 
a  system  of  divinity,  but  they  do  not  proceed  beyond  the  pre- 
limmary  topics  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  including 
the  doctrine  of  Predestination,  which  is  necessarily  connected 
with  that  of  his  Providence.  In  the  first,  or  introductory  lec- 
ture, he  announces  his  intention  of  following  the  scholastic 
method,  and  the  system  of  Aquinas,  which  he  prefers  to  that  of 
Peter  Lombard  and  Scotus.  in  the  following  passages  he  points 
out  the  true  Catholic  method  of  treating  svstematic  divinity,  and 
guards  against  the  conyifi  use  which  the  lloman  Catholics  have 
made  of  principles  essentially  sound. 

*'  His  jam  in  antecessura  consideratis,  in  proclivi  est  cognotGere, 
quomodo  theologia  simul  scholastica  sit,  et  a  vulgarium  tcholastico- 
rum  focdis  erroribus  pura  atque  defsecata.  Agnoscimus  loca  theologic«« 
unde  argumenta  ad  dogmata  fidei  confirmanda  sumi  possint. 

"  1.  Primo  itaque  loco  ponimus  Scripturse  libros,  scilicet  canonicoSy 
eosque  suis  linguis  quibus  scripti,  quibus  nati  sunt,  ubi  opus  esty 
loquentes. 

**  2.  Secundo  loco,  recipimus  concilia,  prsesertim  generalia,  sed  lib 
quae  eccleslse  veteris  sententiam  referunt ;  non  ilia  que  in  media  bar- 
barie,  flagrante  schismate,  ad  unius  hominis  voluntatem  oongregata 
sunt  conciliabula. 

*'  «3.  Tcrtio  loco,  consensui  Patrum  plurimum  tribuimus,  si  vere  Patm 
sunt,  hoc  est,  veteres  Scriptores  in  ecclesill  Dei  agniti  atque  probatii 
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ted  rejectis  omnibus  auctoribus  ementitis,  et  bonorum  auctortim  open- 
bus  supposititiis. 

*'4.  Quartum  autem  locum  nullo  modo  agnoseimus,  nisi  quatenus 
ad  tertium  redigatur;  nee  ulla  mihi  major  auctoritas  pontificis,  in 
rebus  fidei,  qnam  alteiius  Patris ;  cum  reliquis  consentientis  aliqua, 
dissentienUs  nulla." — tom.  i,  pp.  5,  6» 

Thus  the  iradUion  which  Pearson  defends,  is  testimony.  In 
our  next  extract  he  shows  the  necessity  for  choosing  the  scholas- 
tic method:  and  his  remarks  deserve  the  grave  attention,  not 
only  of  controversialists,  but  of  all  who  would  establish  their 
orthodoxy  on  clear  and  consistent  grounds. 

**  Quod  pontificios  spectat,  quorum  maxime  res  agitur  in  theologia 
scholastica,  apprime  utile  videtur,  ut  habeant  et  illi  nostras  doctrinal 
corpus,  pari  cum  sue  gradu  pertendens ;  ut  tandem  aliquando  discant, 
et  probe  intelligant,  quid  ecclesia  nostra  teneat,  quid  aversatur.  Rerum 
enim  nostrarum  Romano-Catholici  mibi  videntur  plane  ignari :  et  quo- 
niam  non  habemus  scholas  scholis  oppositas,  corpusque  theologiae 
corpori  respondens,  ideo  controversiarum  indices  satis  callide  excogi- 
tarunt,  quibus  Lutheranorum,  Calvinistarum,  Sacramentariorum,  Soci- 
nianorum  dicta  scriptaque  percurrentes,  omnia  nobis,  tanquam  nostra 
objiciunt,  et  pro  nostris  haberi  volunt,  ac  tum  demum  scilicet  nos 
egregie  oppugnant,  atque  hac  tandem  arte  id  efficiunt,  ut  credant 
multi  in  ecclesia  Romana,  nihil  aliud  nos  profiteri  in  tota  religione 
Christiana,  nisi  illud  tantum,  quod  apud  suos  oppugnatum  legant." — 
p.  6. 

How  much  we  have  suffered  by  the  abandonment  of  systematic 
theology  in  our  Universities  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  To 
revive,  in  all  its  fulness,  the  old  method  approved  by  Pearson, 
would  perhaps  now  be  impossible,  as  it  would  require  the  familiar 
and  expert  use  of  the  language  and  the  logic  of  the  schools,  for 
which  there  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  necessary  preliminary 
training.  But  surely  some  stricter  method  is  necessary;  some 
body  of  divinity,  constructed  upon  those  essential  principles  so 
well  enunciated  in  the  passages  just  now  cited,  is  required  from 
the  hands  of  our  professors.  The  minds  of  our  young  theologians 
ought  to  be  exercised,  as  of  old,  in  some  agonistic  processes  of 
reasoning,  and  not  merely  indulged  by  the  diluted  essays,  which 
have  taken  place  of  the  ancient  pra^lections  and  determinations. 
In  our  own  standard  divines  there  is  abundant  matter  from 
which  a  professor  might  construct  a  compact  system  for  the 
institution  of  his  pupils :  the  arrangement  atone  is  wanting ;  the 
materials  we  have  in  profusion ;  and  the  threefold  principles  by 
which  Pearson  really,  and  the  schoolmen  apparently  abided,  that 
is,  the  Catholic  tests  of  Scripture,  councils,  and  fathers,  are  those 
to  which  our  eminent  divines  uniformly  appeal,  and  have  guided 
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the  theology  no  less  of  Barrow  and  of  Beveridge,  than  of  Taylor 
and  of  Bull. 

The  pnelections  of  Pearson  are  necessarily  short,  from  the 
compact  and  pregnant  nature  of  every  sentence,  and  the  close 
logical  form  into  which  their  matter  is  thrown.  To  modem  read- 
ers they  will,  like  Bishop  Andrewes"'s  sermons,  have  the  appear- 
ance rather  of  heads  of  discourses,  than  of  completed  essays.  In 
order  to  comprehend  him,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  each  link  of 
reasoning  in  the  mind.  We  doubt  whether  many  modem  audi- 
tors could  follow  him ;  into  such  desuetude  has  the  severity  of 
scholastic  reasoning  fallen.  The  style  is  perfectly  plain,  mattPT^ 
of-fact,  and  dispassionate,  except  in  one  instance  (p.  21),  where, 
in  a  few  terse  sentences,  he  attacks,  with  becoming  indignation, 
some  absurd  interpretations  of  Socinus.  Against  the  avowed  or 
suspected  Socinians,  as  Crellius  and  Vorstius,  and  against  the 
metaphysical  speculations  of  Des  Cartes,  then  newly  promulgated, 
the  resources  of  his  learning  and  reasoning  are  largely  directed : 
nor  does  he  spare  the  Calvinists :  while  m  his  lectures  on  Pre- 
destination he  steers  with  exquisite  skill  the  middle  course 
between  their  doctrine  and  that  of  the  ultra  Amiinians.  He 
assorts  that  this  doctrine  applies  to  individual  cases,  not  merely 
to  the  general  promises  of  God :  tliat,  however,  it  is  founded  in  no 
arbitrar)'  decree,  but  in  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  mind,  by 
wliom  the  course  of  each  man'*s  free-will,  and,  consequently,  the 
reward  or  punishment  which  by  God's  justice  is  assigned  to  the 
wicked  or  the  good  respectively,  has  been  eternally  foreseen. 

His  theological  determinations  are  six  in  number :  the  first  three 
of  which  form  a  concise  and  masterly  vindication  of  Episcopacy 
in  general,  and  of  the  ordinations  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
particular :  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  on  the  Divinity  of  Ghristt 
and  the  last  on  Baptism.  In  his  vindication  of  Episcopacy  he 
attacks  both  Papists  and  latitudinarian  Protestants ;  and  while 
opposing  Salmasius  and  Blondel,  shows  that  for  the  first  depre- 
ciation of  this  apostolic  doctrine  we  are  indebted  to  Roman 
Catholic  writers.  On  this  lecture  some  admirable  remarks  are 
made  by  the  editor,  in  the  Memoirs  (p.  Iviii.  et  seqq.),  to  which 
wo  can  only  thus  allude.  The  Divinity  of  Christ  he  proves,  as 
Watorland  afterwards  proved  more  in  detail,  from  the  worship 
paid  to  Him  by  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  in  his  fifth 
determination  he  shows  that  He  is  worshipped  as  Mediator. 

Tlio  seven  orations,  in  the  same  volume,  exhibit  Pearson  in  a 
capacity  in  which  he  has  been  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  namely,  as 
a  speaker  gifted  with  no  ordinary  powers  of  eloquence.  Nothing 
can  bo  more  different  than  the  style  of  the  prelections  and  deter- 
minations, and  that  of  his  orations.     They  both  however 
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the  common  features  of  correctness  of  expression  and  vigour  and 
justness  of  thought.  But  a  higher  praise  is  due  to  these  ani- 
mated compositions.  His  eloquence  is  that  of  the  heart ;  and  it 
is  evident,  that  to  the  cahn  dignity  which  characterises  all  his 
writings,  there  was  united  a  keen  and  vigilant  perception  of  the 
signs  of  the  times,  a  deep  sense  of  the  Church'^s  wants,  an  anxiety 
for  the  perils  that  beset  her,  a  solicitude  for  her  legitimate  in- 
fluence, a  love  for  her  divine  doctrine  and  apostolic  order.  The 
subject  matter  of  each  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present 
time,  and  therefore  worthy  of  serious  notice.  The  first  Mr. 
Churton  considers  to  be  his  inaugurative  speech,  delivered  at  the 
commencement,  which  occurred  m  the  year  of  his  appointment. 
In  this,  after  speaking  of  the  past  troubles,  he  enlarges  upon  the 
difficulties  of  the  office  to  which  he  is  called,  and  in  the  following 
passage  nobly  vindicates  the  pre-eminence  of  Theology,  the 
**  Queen  and  Mother  of  all  Sciences."" 

"  Cum  artes  omnes  scientiaeque  Athenis  diu  floruissent,  cum  novam 
sedem  Alexandria  occuparent,  cum  ingcnia  Romana  toto  terrarum 
orbe  personarent,  etiam  tarn  dixit  Christus  ad  Apostolos,  Vos  esiis  lux 
mundi,  Omnes  aliae  scientiae,  etiam  euro  maxime  clarescerent,  tenebris 
sunt  involutse,  et  quasi  nocte  quadam  sepultae.  Turn  sol  oritur,  turn 
primum  lumine  perfundimur,  cum  Dei  cognitione  illustramur ;  radii 
fncis  non  nisi  de  coelo  feriunt  oculos ;  cseterae,  quae  artes  aut  scientiae 
nominantur,  non  Athenaa  sed  noctuae.  Quid  enim?  nonne  animis 
iromortalibus  praediti  sumus,  et  ad  astemitatem  natis?  Quae  autem 
philosophiae  pars  perpetuitateni  spirat?  Quid  astronomicis  observa- 
tionibus  fiet,  cum  cceli  ipsi  colliquescent  ?  Ubi  se  ostendet  corporis 
humani  peritus,  et  medicaminum  scientia  praeclarus,  cum  corruplh 
induet  incorruptionem  ?  Quae  rausicas,  quae  rhetoricae  vires,  cum  ange- 
lorum  choro  et  archangelorum  coetibus  inserenmr?  Si  nihil  animus 
praesentiret  in  posterum,  e  coaevis  sibi  scientiis  aliquid  solatii  carpere  fas 
esset,  secumque  perituris  delectari :  sod  in  hoc  tarn  exiguo  vitas  curri- 
culo,  et  tarn  brevi,  quid  est,  tam  cito  periturum,  quod  impleret  animum, 
in  infinita  saeculorum  spatia  duraturum  ?  Sola  theolugiae  principia, 
setema;  felicitatis  certissima  expectatione  foeta,  aurae  divinae  particulam, 
coelestis  suae  originis  consciara,  et  sempiternae  beatitudinis  candidatum, 
fatiare  possunt.'* — i.  403. 

The  second  oration  is  an  exhortation  to  religious  concord,  and 
a  defence  of  the  Churches  public  prayers  and  ceremonies,  as  the 
best  promoters  of  unity.  The  following  words  will  surely  find 
acceptation  with  many,  in  these  days  of  distraction  and  rebuke : 

"  Sunt  autem  fortasse  inter  vos,  qui  magis  sobrie  delirare  videantur : 
qnibus  non  omnes  statae  preces,  non  omnis  solennis  sordet  oratio,  sed 
nostras  tan tuiD»  aut- nostrarum  aliquse;  qui  non  ab  omnibus  Ecclesiae. 
ritibus  abhorrent,  sed  caeremoniis  nostris  bellum  indicunt.     Proh  ini* 
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quos  rcrum  sestimatores !  alienas  Ecclesias  admirantur,  suam  Titu- 
perant ;  foris  prodigi,  domi  invidi ;  cum  illis  man  us  conserunt,  cum 
suis  aeternas  inimicitias  gerunt ;  illorum  nsevos  laudant,  suorum  viitutes 
sugillant. 

*'  Quid  autem  taudem  est,  quod  cauti  homines  tantopere  reformidant? 
Sub  qua  herba  latet  anguis  illc,  ad  cujus  conspectum  perterrid  pedem 
retrahunt  ?  Quid  per  tot  annos  gratae  et  Deo  et  hominibus  pieces, 
quid  innocentes  ritus  commeruerunt  ?  quid  candor  vestium  ?  quid  crucis 
sigillum?  quid  flexio  genuum?  Quae  aetas  tulit,  quae  orbis  pars  vidit 
Christianosi  quibus  haec  displicuerunt  ?  Aut,  si  forte  displiceant, 
suntne  tam  impiac,  tarn  flagitiosac,  ut,  quo  minus  inquinemini  tanU 
superstitionis  labe,  potius  esse  ducatis  ecclesiae  auctoritatem  defugere, 
a  cGstibus  Christianis  secessionem  facere,  pastoralem  curam  prorsut 
deponere,  e  patrimonio  Dei  vos  ipsos  totamque  familiam  ejicere,  pnedi- 
cationi  denique  verbi  valedicere,  qua  tantopere  gloriamini !" — i.  409. 

In  the  fifth,  he  speaks  clearly  and  decidedly  of  Bomish  corrup- 
tion, and  of  the  imperfect  reformations  abroad,  and  defends  the 
real  and  catholic  reformation  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  the 
seventh  is  a  splendid  assertion  of  the  glory  and  dignity  of  our 
Universities.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  determination  in 
defence,  upon  grounds  of  Scripture  and  reason,  of  monarchical 
government. 

Of  his  six  Conciones  ad  Clerum,  in  the  second  volume,  the  first, 
which  is  imperfect,  is  on  "  the  old  paths,**'  and  its  spirit  will  be 
sufficiently  understood  from  the  following  extract : 

"  Christiana  fides  semel  tradita  est,  et  per  omnia  sa^cula  Christianos 
decet,  quod  Judas  ad  universos  scripsit,  supercertare  semel  iradit€e  Sanctis 
fidei.  Jam  vero  si  fides  *  tradita  *  sit,  ab  aliis  eam  accipimus,  non  ipd 
excogitamus ;  si  *  semel  tradita '  sit,  non  potest  serius  nasci,  non 
potest  nata  immutari ;  si  denique  '  Sanctis  semel  tradita  *  sit,  ab  illts  re- 
cipicnda  est  quibus  tradita  ;  neque  cnim  est  Sanctis  tradita,  nisi  ut  tra- 
dcnda.  Interrogemus  igitur  quid  Apostoli  scripserint,  quid  fecerint,  quid 
praedicaverint ;  quaeramus  quid  apostolici  viri  senserint,  quid  proxime 
sequentibus  sacculis  tradiderint ;  sciscitemur  quid  sancti  illi,  quid  con- 
fessores,  quid  martyrcs  crediderint,  qua  doctrina  imbuti,  quo  spiritu 
animati  ad  ignes  cucurrerunt,  ad  ccelos  evolarunt. — ii.  8. 

The  second  and  third  Conciones,  contain  a  learned  statement  of 
the  early  testimonies  of  the  heathens  and  Jews  to  Christ.  In 
the  fourth,  which  is  on  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  he  opposes  Mede  in  his 
views  of  the  great  apostasy,  and  agrees  witn  St.  Chrysostom, 
and  the  ancient  Fathers,  in  applying  this  prophecy  to  the  heretics 
wlio  arose  in  the  infancy  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  high 
authority  of  Pearson  will  support  in  this  respect  the  opinions  of 
some  of  our  most  eminent  living  scholars,  who  have  shown  that 
the  real  corruptions  of  Rome  can  be  thoroughly  reprobated,  with- 
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out  involving  her,  and  all  the  Christian  Church  at  one  period  of 
her  history,  in  the  charge  of  anti-Christian  apostasy.     He  also 

fiances  with  disapprobation  (p.  54)  at  Mede^s  interpretation  of 
)aniers  '^  time,  and  times,  and  dividing  of  a  time.^  The  fifth 
Concio  is  an  account  of  the  ancient  philosophical  sects,  as  they 
existed  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul ;  the  sixth  asserts  the  correspond* 
ence  of  the  Christian  to  the  Jewish  priesthood,  inasmuch  as  both 
are  of  Divine  appointment,  and  both  have  analogous  orders  of 
ministers. 

Of  the  second  class  of  Pearson'^s  works,  the  five  Lectures  on 
the  Acts,  and  the  Annales  Paulini,  are  in  the  first  volume,  inter- 
posed between  the  Determinations  and  Orations.  The  following 
miscellaneous  particulars  will  we  trust  be  interesting,  now  that 

t)ublic  attention  has  been  recently  called  to  the  study  of  chrono- 
ogy,  by  the  very  learned  works  of  Dr.  Jarvis  and  Mr.  Browne. 
He  considers  the  opinion  held  by  some  of  the  fathers,  that  our 
Lord^s  ministry  occupied  but  one  year,  as  ^'aperte  falsa  ^^  (p.  319). 
The  year  of  the  Passion  he  fixes  at  the  33rd  of  the  vulgar  sera, 
and  the  19th  of  Tiberius.  He  holds  (p.  379)  that  the  two 
periods  of  three  and  fourteen  years  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Gralatians  are  not  distinct,  the  former  being  included 
in  the  latter.  To  these  may  be  added,  that  he  considers  the 
community  of  goods  mentioned  in  the  Acts  to  have  no  reference 
to  the  management  of  private  concerns,  but  that  *'  in  commune 
ecclesiae  bonum  omnia  administrabantur.'*''  He  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  St.  James,  our  Lord'^s  brother,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  was  the  Apostle.  The  Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas  he 
regards  as  probably  his  whose  name  it  bears,  and  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  he  refers  to  the  fifth  century. 

The  learned  dissertations  on  the  succession  of  the  Roman 
Bishops  are  in  the  second  volume.  He  traces  the  order  of  the 
first  twenty-five  bishops,  whose  title  to  the  bishopric  of  Home  he 
sustains.  But  his  dissertations  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Roman  see,  and  oppugn  the  undue  authority 
attributed  to  Baronius  by  Roman  Cathohcs. 

The  third  class,  consisting  of  his  shorter  Tracts,  Sermons,  &c., 
formerly  published  separately,  but  now  well-nigh  forgotten,  are 
all  contained  in  the  second  volume.  The  first  of  these  is  a  Latin 
oration,  delivered  in  Pembroke  Hall  Chapel,  at  the  funeral  of 
Bishop  Wrenn,  a  man  of  a  kindred  spirit,  a  worthy  disciple  of 
Bishop  Andrewes,  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  maintainers  of 
Churcn  of  England  orthodoxy.  Of  his  English  sermons,  only 
three  have  yet  been  discovered.  They  are  very  interesting,  both 
froni  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  from  their  exhibiting  a  marked 
diversity  of  style  and  manner  one  from  the  other.     The  first  is 
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that  already  alluded  to,  as  preached  before  the  University  just 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Westminster  divines.  The  subject  is 
the  vindication  of  Kturgical  forms,  and  it  is  written  in  a  tone  of 
animated  loyalty,  mingled  \vith  much  caustic  severity  and 
humour,  in  either  of  which  he  seldom  indulged,  but  of  which  in- 
dications now  and  then  occur  in  his  academical  exercises.  The 
tone  of  the  second  English  sermon  is  subdued  and  calm,  befitting 
the  occasion,  the  funeral  of  his  friend  Lord  Berkeley.  The  third, 
preached  before  the  House  of  Lords,  while  he  was  Bishop  of 
Chester,  on  the  overruling  Providence  of  God,  is  remarkable  as 
being  designedly  free  from  the  formal  divisions  then  commonly 
considered  essential.  In  this  discourse  he  condemns,  as  un- 
catholic  and  wrong,  the  abuses  of  sacramental  confession,  as 
practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  pamphlet  "  Christ'*s  birth  not  mistimed,"  is  an  answer  to  a 
puritanical  essay,  which  was  written  to  confute  the  ordinary  com- 
putation. In  support  of  his  view  the  author  had  adopted  the 
weak  ground  of  assuming,  that  the  twenty-four  courses  of  the 
Jewish  priests  (which  they  took  as  the  basis  of  their  computa- 
tion) were  conterminous  with  the  year,  and  were  each  of  a  fort- 
night's duration,  both  of  which  errors  Pearson  corrects,  and 
sliows,  by  the  testimony  of  St.  Chrj'sostom,  that  the  Greek 
Church  adopted  its  calculations  from  the  Roman. 

The  following  passage  from  his  tract,  "No  necessity  for  Re- 
formation, &c.,"  in  answer  to  Dr.  Burges,  is  worthy  of  attention : 

(Dr.  Burges's)  "  second  argument  to  prove  the  defectiveness  of  the 
public  doctrine  is,  that  '  there  are  no  Articles  for  discovering  and  con- 
demning sundry  points  of  popery.*  To  which  my  answer  is,  that  if 
they  mean  no  more  than  that  which  will  discover  a  man  to  be  a  Papist, 
there  is  abundantly  sufficient  contained  in  the  Articles  to  discover  any 
man.  For  we  may  assure  ourselves  the  Church  of  Rome  will  admit 
no  man  to  their  society  who  shall  be  ready  to  subscribe  our  Articles. 
This,  therefore,  as  to  such  a  discovery,  can  be  no  real  defect*  because 
we  can  need  no  more  than  that  what  is  enough." — ii.  188. 

In  his  letter  against  promiscuous  ordinations,  in  answer  to  *'a 
person  of  quality,"  though  he  allows  of  lay  baptism  in  cases  of 
necessity,  ho  is  very  decided  against  submitting  to  the  teaching  of 
persons  not  canonically  ordained. 

Omitting  any  particular  notice  of  a  few  smaller  tracts  and  letters, 
v/e  shall  just  observe  in  general,  that  in  his  very  shortest  pieces 
is  to  be  uniformly  found  a  characteristic  of  intellectual  greatness, 
for  which  all  Ednumd  Burke'*s  writings  are  specially  remarkable, 
namely,  the  enforcement  of  some  great  principle,  either  of  con- 
duct or  of  opinion.     To  adopt  the  spirit  of  Bentley's  encoroinm. 
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they  all  contain  gold  dust,  if  not  ore.  We  must  conclude  our 
notice  of  Mr.  Ghurton'^s  publication,  by  briefly  mentioning  the 
Bishop'^s  Prefaces  and  Prolegomena.  These  are  Ave  in  number ;  of 
the  ^^  Gritici  Sacri,"''  to  whicn  one  of  these  is  prefixed,  he  was  one 
of  four  joint  editors.  It  is  a  work  which  was  afterwards  reprinted 
abroad,  and  is  known  among  real  scholars  as  far  superior  both  in 
matter  and  arrangement  to  the  more  popular  synopsis  of  Pool. 
The  preface  to  H^es^s  '^  Golden  Remains ^^  bears  wann  testimony 
to  tliHB  excellence,  both  moral  and  religious,  of  that  accomplished 
roan,  and  would  seem  to  contradict  the  common  notion,  which 
assigns  to  him  certain  works  of  an  heretical  character.  His 
prerace  to  Dr.  Stokes^s  Essays  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  an  act  of 
idndness  to  a  learned  friend,  is  valuable,  as  vindicating  the  literal 
interpretation  of  prophecy,  a  view  so  ably  defended  by  the  learned 
Dr.  M^Gaul.  His  Prolegomena  to  the  London  edition  (1655)  of 
Hierocles,  and  his  preface  to  the  Gambridge  LXX.,  published  in 
1 665,  both  manifest  that  deep  erudition  which  obtained  him  so 
great  celebrity  throughout  Europe.  But  this  celebrity  would  have 
been  far  greater,  and  his  reputation  for  erudition  would  have  at 
least  rivalled  Bentley'^s,  and  tor  critical  judgment  far  exceeded  it, 
had  his  ^'  Adversaria  Hesychiana,"*  now  first  published,  been 
known  to  the  literary  world. 

Of  these  most  interesting  notes,  the  profound  and  accurate 
scholarship  is  not  the  sole  or  principal  recommendation.  Their 
value,  as  illustrating  the  moral  qualities  of  their  author,  his 
genuine  simplicity,  candour,  and  modesty,  is  well  pointed  out  by 
Dean  Gaisford. 

"Nihil  in  his  annotationibus  ambitiose  scriptum  est:  nulla  inest 
gloriolae,  quae  ex  doctrinse  ostentatione  qiiaeri  solet,  captatio  :  emen- 
dationes  simpliciter  propositae  sunt,  vel  potius  verba  grammatici,  quem* 
admndum  ex  nostri  sententta  legi  debent,  plerumque  nude  proferuntur^ 
nude  itidem  sive  versus  sive  paginse  scriptorura  quorum  testimonia 
allegantur:  virorum  doctorum,  quorum  acumen  aut  sollertia  Hcsychio 
profuit,  emendationes  et  observata  strictim  apponuntur,  prave  aut 
temere  eorum  excogitatis  leni  et  modesta  animadversione  adbibita." — 
Frsefatio,  p.  xi. 

The  original  manuscript  is  preserved  in  three  folio  volumes,  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  Gollege,  Gambridge.  They  consist,  in  a 
large  proportion,  of  mere  emendations  of  Hesychius'^s  works, 
without  comment,  or  with  simple  references  to  passages  in  Greek 
authors.  But  in  many  places,  and  especially  under  the  letters  A 
and  B,  there  are  copious  notes,  giving  several  ingenious  emenda- 
tions, which  attest  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
range  of  Greek  literature.    In  many  of  these  he  has  anticipated 
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Hesychius^s  principal  editor,  Albert!,  and  his  continuaior  Ruhn- 
kenius,  and  in  some,  our  learned,  but  too  much  slighted  country- 
man, Toup. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Hesyehian  annotations  of  both  Toup 
and  Pearson  should  have  been  incomplete,  and  left  to  the  care  of 
posthumous  editors.  But  in  this  respect,  Toup  was  less  fortunate 
than  his  predecessor.  His  emendations  (supplementary  to  his 
completed  work  on  Suidas)  were  never  reduced  by  hb  editor  to 
alphabetical  order,  so  that  in  their  present  state,  reference  must 
be  made  through  the  cumbrous  intervention  of  an  index.  In 
Bishop  Pearson's  work,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  has  brought 
together  the  disjecta  membra  of  his  criticisms  from  other  parts 
of  the  manuscript,  and  has  reduced  them  to  their  proper  alpha- 
betical heads.  The  annotations  of  Toup  were  evidently  inade 
without  method,  as  he  quotes  the  authors  that  he  happened  to  be 
reading  at  the  time,  and  in  consequence,  reference  is  frequently 
made  to  writers  of  inferior  authority,  when  those  of  more  sterling 
worth  were  sufficiently  obvious.  In  temper,  he  was  of  a  far 
different  stamp  from  Pearson  ;  and  petulance  and  self-sufficiency 
too  often  mark  his  criticisms :  while  in  his  predecessor  the  reader 
ever  recognizes  the  temj>er  of  the  Christian  and  of  the  divine. 

It  appears  that  Pearson  chiefly  used  the  earKest  or  Aldme 
edition,  seldom  the  subsequent  one  printed  at  Haguenau.  He 
makes  but  few  allusions  to  that  of  Schrevelius,  printed  in  1668: 
and  these  few.  Dean  Gaisford  informs  us,  are  in  an  aged  and 
trembling  hand ;  which  circumstances  mark  his  pursuit  to  the 
last  of  critical  lore.  He  of  course  makes  copious  and  diligent  use 
of  the  ancient  glossaries  and  lexicons,  and  among  the  publications 
of  later  times,  evidently  pays  great  respect  to  the  Etymologicon 
Magnum  of  Phavorinus;  of  which  an  instance  occurs  in  his 
elucidation  of  that  controverted  passage,  dyaOov  ov  ttjv  Xivov, 
where,  with  the  Etymologicon  and  Stepliens,  he  reads,  dyaOoa- 
fjLovy  7r//X(voi;.  It  appears,  he  does  not  coincide  with  Bentley,  in 
considering  the  interpretations  of  scriptural  words  in  Hesychius 
to  be  the  work  of  a  later  period.  The  various  indexes  which 
accompany  the  volumes,  for  the  most  part  the  undoubted  work  of 
the  bishop,  are  most  valuable  and  convenient,  and  the  "voces 
Honiericjc  cmcndatai ''  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  deserve 
particular  attention.  The  Hebrew  learning  of  the  author,  so 
conspicuous  in  his  other  works,  is  brought  mto  frequent  play  in 
the  course  of  his  annotations. 

But  we  trust  the  time  may  Boon  arrive,  when  any  such  re- 
ferences as  those  which  we  have  made  may  be  considered  im- 
pertinent or  superfluous.  If  the  zeal  for  sound  scholarship  is 
really  reviving  m  our  country,  it  cannot  fail  but  that  Pear- 
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son^s  learned  labours  must  be  among  the  common-places  of 
theological  and  classical  literature.  That  both  departments  of 
knowledge  may  simultaneously  revive,  must  be  the  wish  of  all 
who  gain  knowledge  by  experience,  and  who  are  willing  to 
be  taught  by  the  past.  The  sound  theology  of  England,  of 
Germany,  and  of  Europe  at  large,  has  never  been  dissociated 
from  the  acouirements  either  of  scholarship  or  of  science.  In 
the  case  of  Fearson,  we  may  trace  the  cause  of  his  exquisite 
judgment  in  deciding  upon  theological  questions.  His  classical 
pursuits  had  taught  him,  as  they  will  ever  teach  the  diligent,  that 
accurate  weighing  and  discriminating  of  words,  and  consequently 
of  thoughts,  which  is  most  effectually  promoted  by  exercise  in  the 
more  exact  and  philosophical  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  which  has  been  so  largely  promoted  in  England  by  the 
enforcement  in  our  schools  of  Latin  composition,  now  so  foolishly 
slighted  by  the  advocates  of  a  moi'e  miscellaneous,  and,  con* 
aequently,  more  shallow  education.  On  this  foundation  was  raised 
a  superstructure  now  altogether  neglected,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded ;  the  exercise,  namely,  of  the  reasoning  faculties 
in  the  exercises  of  the  schools,  one  element  of  academical  educa- 
tion, the  revival  of  which  is  earnestly  to  be  desired.  Bishop 
Pearson  was  one  of  those  who  so  honoured  theology,  as  to  make 
all  branches  of  human  learning  her  handmaids;  and  yet,  who, 
though  so  aided,  puraued  wisdom  in  the  spirit  of  a  little  child, 
and  sought  from  aoove  the  right  application  of  all  his  multifarious 
knowledge,  which  he  received  as  the  gift  of  Gh)d.  These  con- 
siderations are  most  important,  and  we  trust  will  be  cherished  by 
the  true  admirers  of  such  men  as  Pearson,  and  by  all  who  hold  it 
as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  what  is  moral  should  never  be 
postponed  to  what  is  intellectual.  For  he  who  shall  fail  to  dis- 
cover, even  in  the  bishop^s  strictly  philological  works,  that  dignity 
and  serenity,  that  firmness,  patience,  and  piety,  which  attest  a 
mind  trained  in  the  habits  of  the  best  religious  discipline,  can 
have  formed  but  an  inadequate  estimate  of  those  means  by  which 
Divine  Providence  has  purified  and  supported  the  Church  of 
England,  can  have  but  a  faint  notion  of  the  temper  of  Catholic 
Christianity,  or  of  that  wisdom  which  is  not  of  this  world,  but 
proceeds  from  Him  in  whom  is 

ird^a  i6aiQ  hyaQ^  Koi  irdv  ^wpiy/ia  riKuov. 
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Art.  VIII. — The  New  Government  Scheme  of  Academical  Education 
in  Ireland  considered  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By  Alexandke 
J.  Bebesford  Hope^  M.A.^  M.P.     London:  Bivingtons. 

That  the  peculiar  disorganization  of  Ireland  surrounds  with  dif- 
ficulties any  plan  for  education  in  that  country  is  very  evident ; 
and  no  minister  could  reasonably  expect  to  devise  any  system 
which  would  afford  general  satisfaction.  These  circumstances, 
we  should  think,  might  in  themselves  have  induced  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  look  in  the  first  place  to  the  principles  involved  in  any 

Elan  for  national  education  in  Ireland,  more  especially  to  its 
earing  on  religion,  the  only  solid  basis  of  morality,  and  on  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  country ;  and  to  make  the  question 
of  its  popularity  a  subject  of  subordinate  consideration.  This 
course  unhappily  has  not  been  taken  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  no 
one  is  satisfied ;  for  we  put  out  of  the  question  those  creatures 
who  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  only  to  register  the  enactments 
of  the  Premier.  If  the  Church  had  been  assigned  her  fair  and 
legitimate  position  in  the  proposed  system  of  education,  there 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  dissatisfaction  and  opposition  than 
there  actually  is.  It  could  not  of  course  have  been  expected, 
that  Romanists  and  other  sectarians  would  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  education  imparted  in  seminaries  which  were  strictly 
and  exclusively  in  connexion  with  the  Church  ;  but  what  reason* 
able  objection  could  have  been  offered  to  a  provision  by  the  State 
for  the  spiritual  care  of  students  professing  the  Established 
Religion,  with  which  the  State  is  peculiarly  connected  ?  Had  the 
Government  plan  included  the  provision  of  Chaplains  or  theo- 
logical teachers  for  Churchmen  frequenting  such  seminaries,  (their 
appointment  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops,)  but  without 
any  compulsion  on  students  of  other  '*  denominations^^  to  attend 
the  worship  or  the  instructions  of  the  Church — nay,  with  permission 
to  such  denominations  to  establish  worship  and  divinity  teachers 
of  their  own  ;  in  such  case  we  think  that  there  would  have  been 
such  a  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  Chris- 
tianity, combined  with  so  perfect  a  toleration  of  communities 
separated  from  the  Church,  as  would  have  afforded  every  reason- 
able satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

If  it  be  replied  that  such  an  arrangement  would  have  been  un- 
acceptable to  Romanists  and  other  sectarians,  as  implying  the 
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preference  of  the  State  for  the  Church  above  other  religious  com- 
munities, we  have  only  to  say, — that  any  Government  which  on 
8uch  around  could  give  way  to  the  demands  of  sectarians  would 
be  wholly  forgetful  of  its  most  essential  duties ;  and  that  conse- 
quently such  objections  ought  not  to  be  listened  to.  It  might  not 
indeed  be  advisable  or  possible  to  establish  a  system  of  education 
on  right  principles  in  case  of  a  vehement  opposition  in  Ireland ; 
but  we  think  that  nothing  can  justifv  the  introduction  of  a  system 
which  leaves  religion  without  effective  support — and  this  too,  on 
the  principle  that  the  State  ought  not  to  extend  advantages  to 
one  communion  which  it  does  not  extend  equally  to  another— 
that  it  is  bound  to  consult  the  prejudices  of  Romanists  by  refimng 
its  support  to  the  Church.  It  would  have  been  far  better  to  have 
left  the  question  of  education  to  settle  itself,  rather  than  to  act  on 
doctrines  so  latitudinarian,  and  so  evidently  tending  to  the  sub* 
version  of  the  Church  as  an  Establishment. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  for  a  very  clear  and 
able  exposition  of  the  objectionable  character  of  the  ministerial 
plan  for  collegiate  education  in  Ireland,  which  isthusdescril>ed: — r 

"  You  are,  I  presume,  acquainted  with  the  details  of  Sir  J.  Graham'^ 
Bill,  and  I  shall  not  therefore  repeat  them ;  but  simply  call  your  attention 
to  the  three  distinguishing  features  of  the  measure,  which  are — ungod- 
ness  (I  submit  to  the  disadvantage  entailed  by  coining  a  new  word,  on 
purpose  not  to  appear  to  convey  any  offensive  meaning  by  the  use 
of  the  common  terms  expressive  of  this  idea),  undiscipline,  and  States 
subserviency.  That  these  are  its  characteristics,  none  can  deny ;  its 
opponents  think  it  very  reprehensible  on  these  accounts,  and  it  is  on  the 
same  grounds  that  its  advocates  defend  it :  some,  as  a  necessary  con- 
cession to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  disorganized  condition  of 
Ireland ;  others  from  their  esteeming  these  features  to  be  in  themselves 
simply  and  radically  good.  We  have,  therefore,  what  in  all  controverted 
questions  is  of  great  advantage — a  clear^  intelligible,  undisputed  point 
of  difference ; — whether  or  not  it  be  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
academic  bodies  that  they  recognize  the  Deity,  enforce  discipline  as  of 
equal  importance  with  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  and  possess  power 
of  self-government.  Our  ancient  Universities  are  based  upon  the 
affirmative  of  these  three  propositions;  the  new  'Colleges  for  the 
advancement  of  learning  in  Ireland,'  on  the  negative." — pp.  5,  6. 

Mr.  Hope  justly  remarks  on  the  startling  fact,  that  it  is  a 
*'  Conservative  Government  of  England  which  has  proposed  a 
plan  more  objectionable  in  all  respects  than  any  existing  system 
of  education  in  the  world."*' 

The  proposed  colleges  are,  it  appears,  hereafter  to  be  associated 
with  a  university.  Mr.  Hope  thus  ably  traces  the  results  which 
may  be  expected  to. Sow  from  such  an  institution. 
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**  Supposing  this  measure  to  become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  a  royal 
charter  (for  this  is  all  that  is  requisite,  and  this  is  all  that  was  employed 
to  create  the  University  of  London)  to  confer  upon  some  board  of 
examiners  the  power  of  granting  degrees  to  such  persons  as  the 
'  Colleges'  shall  present  for  the  necessary  examination,  we  shall  have  a 
National  University  of  Ireland,  embodying  the  principle  of  ungodness, 
undiscipline,  and  State-subserviency.  The  expression  of  the  same 
principles,  though  in  a  modified  form^  will  be  found  in  England  in  the 
Whig-founded  University  of  London.  Here  then  we  have  a  national 
system  of  university  education,  founded  upon  very  distinct  and  unmis- 
takeable  principles.  Parallel  to  this,  we  find  another  system  of  univer- 
sity education ;  not  professing  indeed  to  be  '  national,'  but  for  the 
nation  ;  not  merely  recognizing  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  but  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  of  the  Church  of  God ;  not  merely  doling  out  secnlar 
instruction  only,  but  as  a  wise  nursing  mother  caring  for  the  discipline 
of  its  alumni :  no  sudden  creation  and  bond  slave  of  the  State,  but  the 
slow  growth  of  many  centuries,  the  fair  product  of  royal  and  episcopal 
and  private  munificence." — p.  9. 

Mr.  Hope  most  truly  remarks  that  two  such  opposite  systems, 
occupying  the  same  ground,  cannot  long  work  together,  that  one 
must  in  the  end  be  absorbed  by  the  other,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  old  Universities  will  be  the  losing  party. 

"What  adamantine  strength,"  he  asks,  "can  they  put  forth,  when 
crushed  between  the  mill-stones  of  Whig  and  of  Conservative  bureau- 
cracy? both  equally  jealous  of  independent  action,  both  equally 
anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of  State  centralization ;  equally  lavish 
of  biddings  for  mob  popularity,  equally  eager  for  the  friendship  of 
revolutionary  France,  and  the  realization  of  its  state  despotism.  Be 
not  deceived :  let  this  measure  pass,  and  our  old  Universities  of 
England  are  doomed ;  if  not  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Home- 
Department,  for  I  will  give  him  the  credit  of  being  honestly  undesirous 
of  meddling  with  the  time-honoured  academical  institutions  of  this 
side  of  the  Channel — at  all  events,  by  some  successor  or  opponent 
treading  in  his  footsteps.  And  what  so  strange  in  this?  Have  we  not 
seen  Whigs  and  Conservatives  join  in  the  suppression  and  mutilation 
of  bishoprics  and  cathedral  chapters  ?  [We  presume  Mr.  Hope  means 
to  refer  particularly  to  the  extinction  of  ten  bishoprics  of  the  Irish 
Church.]  And  if  these  fall,  what  so  sacred  a  prestige  is  there  to  pre- 
serve our  Universities?  The  same  plea  of  present  expediency  will 
serve  in  the  one  case  which  were  found  so  useful  in  the  other.  We 
know  that  both  the  present  great  parties  crave  after  the  State  centrali- 
zation of  education  as  a  mighty  engine  of  power;  that  they  have 
forcibly  carried  their  point  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  elementary  instruction 
is  concerned ;  that  as  far  as  superior  academies  are  concerned,  they 
have  already  adroitly  introduced  the  point  of  the  wedge  in  England  by 
the  foundation  of  the  University  of  London  ;  and  that  they  attempted 
the  same  for  elementary  instruction  two  years  ago." — pp,  10 — 12. 
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The  evils  likely  to  arise  from  the  institution  of  a  University  on 
such  principles,  would  be  precipitated  by  connecting  the  supposed 
colleges  with  the  existing  University  of  Dublin ;  and  still  more 
by  opening  the  fellowships  and  scholarships  of  that  institution  to 
sectarians  of  all  kinds.  If  this  be  done,  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  will  speedily  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  is  the  most  important  point  in  Mr.  Hope''s 
admirable  pamphlet.  We  recommend  the  whole  of  it  to  the 
attentive  perusal  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
"  true  religion  and  useful  learning*^  in  their  time-honoured  seats ; 
and  we  tender  to  Mr.  Hope  our  deeply  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  the  zeal  and  the  firmness  witti  which  at  this  moment  of 
general  defection  he  has  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  of 
England.  We  are  sure  that  every  true  churchman  must  feel 
gratitude  for  such  instances  of  fidelity  and  devotion. 

The  ministry  have,  we  perceive,  been  successful  in  resisting 
every  attempt  to  give  a  religious  character  to  this  most  obnoxious 
measure.  They  may  doubtless  carry  whatever  measures  they 
please  in  parliament,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  their 
plan  will  prosper  in  Ireland^  opposed  as  it  will  be  by  the  Church 
and  the  Komish  hierarchy  equally.  We  sincerely  trust  that  the 
opposition  of  the  Church  will  be  as  "  bitter  and  uncompromising*'* 
to  this  detestable  measure  as  it  has  been  to  the  system  of  national 
education;  and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Lord  Stanley,  may  always  have  reason  to  remember  that  it  has 
been  so.  We  leave  those  gentlemen  to  the  support  of  the  un- 
principled parasites  whom  they  have  gathered  around  them  in 
parliament,  and  congratulate  them  on  the  support  of  such  gentle- 
men as  Mr.  Bickham  Escott,  which  will,  of  course,  much  more 
than  counterbalance  the  loss  of  that  very  contemptible  and  insig- 
nificant party  which  only  comprises  the  people  of  Great  Britain^ 
the  loyalists  of  Ireland,  and  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  will  be  soon  seen  whether  they  have  reason  to  rely 
on  the  support  of  the  Whigs  and  the  Repealers.  We  apprehend 
that  those  parties  will  not  be  very  anxious  to  prolong  the  tenure 
of  office  by  Sir  B.  Peel  and  his  immediate  friends. 
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1.  Rev.  W.  Bennett's  Sermons  on  the  Common  Prayer.  2.  Rer.  I.  Williftms  on  oar 
Lord'ii  Resurrection.  3.  Trench's  Travels  in  France  and  Spain.  4  RecanUtioo, 
a  Tale.  5.  Ruchat*s  Swiss  Reformation,  by  CoUinson.  d  The  Archbishop  of 
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Tour.  8.  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Monsell.  9.  Travels  in  Spain.  &c.  by 
X.  Y.  Z.  10.  Feasts  and  Fasts,  by  Edw.  Vansittart  Ncale,  Esq.  11.  Walton's 
Lives,  new  edition.  12.  Lappenberf^'s  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kinss, 
by  Thorpe.  13.  Churchman's  Theological  Dictionary,  by  Eden.  14  Smithes 
Apostolical  Christians.  15.  Perceval's  Lectures  on  St.  Matthew.  Id.  MisceU 
laneous  Publications. 


I. — The  Principles  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  considered.  A 
series  of  Lecture  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  William  J.  E. 
Bknnett,  M.A,^  late  Sttid^nt  of  Christ  Churchy  Oxford^  and 
Incumbent  of  St.  PauFs^  Knightsbridge.     London :  Cleaver. 

AV^K  must  confess  that  we  commenced  the  perusal  of  this  work 
with  some  feeling  of  anxiety,  lest,  under  existing  circumstances, 
it  might  lend  its  share,  however  unintentionally,  to  the  unhealthy 
excitement  prevalent  in  the  present  day,  in  reference  to  ritual 
obser\'ances.  The  public  mind  has,  for  the  last  year,  seemed  so 
little  inclined  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  or  of  authority, 
and  the  strength  of  party- feeling  has  been  so  extreme,  that  we 
have  felt  little  satisfaction  or  hope  in  perusing  the  various  publi- 
cations by  which  right-minded  men  have  endeavoured  from  time 
to  time  to  correct  prevalent  errors,  or  to  enforce  the  regulations 
of  the  Church,  ^^'hen  men  are  irritated  they  will  not  listen  to 
reason ;  and  every  argument  which  may  be  addressed  to  them 
w  ill  only  further  excite  their  passions.  In  such  cases,  the  best 
remedies  are  silence,  patience,  and  abstinence  from  irritating 
topics  in  every  way :  this  coui-se  will,  after  a  time,  enable  the 
public  to  resume  the  exercise  of  its  judgment,  and  will  aflbrd  to 
truth  and  order  a  more  favourable  prospect.  We  certainly  think, 
that  this  is,  in  general^  the  best  course  that  can  be  adopted  under 
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cxistiDg  circumstances,  and  those  who  are  called  on  for  this  for- 
bearance, will  derive  from  it  all  the  advantage  which  arises  from 
a  subjugation  of  their  own  will ;  but  we  must  say,  that  when  men 
can  80  temperately,  so  charitably,  and  so  convincingly  plead  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  of  her  discipline,  her  doctrine,  her  ritual,  as 
Mr.  Bennett  has  done  in  this  really  delightful  volume,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  admitting,  that  it  is  their  diUy  to  do  so.  But 
then  it  must  be  added,  that  it  would  be  no  very  easy  task  to 
catch  the  distinguishing  tone,  and  to  equal  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Bennetts  work.  Its  tone  is  peculiarly  soothing,  calm,  grave, 
reflective,  and  devoid  of  appeals  to  the  imagination  or  the  feelings 
— in  short,  as  free  as  well  can  be  conceived  of  any  thing  which  is 
calculated  to  excite.  It  is  by  no  means  controversial — evidently 
from  no  want  of  power;  for  Mr.  Bennett  has  fully  proved  his 
possession  of  controversial  powers  of  no  ordinary  cast  in  his 
series  of  discourses  on  ^^  Bomanism,''^  which  is  doubtless  known 
to  most  of  our  readers ;  and  this,  we  think,  adds  greatly  to  its 
value.  It  is  also  very  practical,  as  much  so  indeed,  as  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  permit ;  and  on  the  whole,  it  appears  to 
possess  a  character  of  reason  and  moderation,  combined  with  a 
firm  and  resolute  adhesion  to  right  principle  and  practice,  which 
is  peculiarly  cheering  and  valuable  at  uie  present  time.  In 
saying  this,  we  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  express  unqualified 
concurrence  in  all  the  positions  of  Mr.  Bennett's  work :  we  are 
speaking  merely  of  its  general  tone  and  character. 

The  volume  includes  fourteen  discourses,  on  the  following 
subjects : — On  Public  Prayer  as  derived  from  Reason  and  Scrip- 
ture ;  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  The  Service  of 
the  Church ;  The  Daily  Service ;  The  Ceremonies  of  the  Church ; 
The  Feasts  of  the  Church ;  The  Fasts  of  the  Church ;  The 
Doctrine  of  Holy  Places ;  The  Christian  Priesthood ;  Ornaments 
of  Divine  Service;  Pastoral  Character  of  the  Church;  The 
Choral  Service ;  Analogy  of  the  Prayer-Book  with  human  life. 

In  treating  of  these  interesting  subjects,  the  preacher  esta- 
blishes his  position  not  only  by  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture, 
including  a  very  wide  range  of  scriptural  precept  and  example, 
deduced  from  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testament,  and  brought 
to  bear  with  great  felicity  on  the  subject  matter;  but  by  the 
concurrent  sentiments  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  by 
the  admissions  and  conduct  of  opponents  amongst  the  sectarians, 
and  by  the  general  practice  even  of  unbeliever's  and  heathens  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the 
facts  or  authorities  adduced  can  be  considered  to  indicate  any 
profound  research,  or  to  be  unfamiliar  to  students ;  but  the  clear 
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and  interesting  manner  in  which  they  are  combined  and  reasoned 
upon,  gives  them  very  much  of  the  eflect  of  novelty. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Preface  is  so  just  and  sensible 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  putting  it  before  our  readers  : 

**  Much  it  may  be  feared  has  been  lost,  many  hearts  unwon,  many 
minds  still  unconvinced  of  the  wisdom  of  our  Church's  laws,  merely  be- 
cause of  the  unwise  forcing  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  that  which  is 
really  right,  on  ground  unprepared  to  receive  it.  The  principles  of 
the  Prayer-Book,  by  long  and  judicious  teaching,  should  be  put  before 
the  people  before  one  single  point  of  observance  as  a  matter  of  detail 
should  be  hazarded.  It  is  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end  to  force  ob- 
servances upon  the  ignorant,  and  then  defend  them  as  right  afterwards. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  battle,  it  had  better  be  one  in  which  the  ammunitioD 
and  stores  arc  prepared  beforehand,  than  sought  for  in  the  emergency 
of  the  actual  conflict.  Thus,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  how 
many  rushing  forward  to  restore  its  ancient  usages  with  hasty  con- 
fidence, in  opposition  to  their  parishioners,  have  been  forced  to  beat  an 
ignominious  retreat,  and  giving  their  reasons  for  what  they  have  done, 
after  they  have  done  it,  have  conceded  the  victory  to  dissenters,  schis- 
matics, and  newspapers.  The  principles  of  things,  the  first  rudi- 
ments, matters  of  history,  as  such,  require  to  be  fully  developed  and  ex- 
plained to  the  people.  The  details  will  then  quickly  follow.  Men, 
being  reasonable  beings,  will,  in  most  instances,  fall  in  with  the  truth 
when  they  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  it." — ^pp.  vii,  viii. 

We  must  notice  one  inadvertency  in  Mr.  Bennett^s  work.  We 
allude  to  his  statement,  that  ^^  whatever  was  in  use  in  the  Church 
before  the  Reformation,  and  not  forbidden  in  our  present  Boot  [of 
Common  Prayer],  remains  a  custom  authorized  and  continued. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  turning  to  the  east  in  prayer,  specially  in 
saying  the  creed.  This  was  a  custom  of  the  Church  before  the 
Reformation  ;  and  not  being  forbidden^  remains  a  custom  still.'* — 
(Pref.  p.  xii.)  Mr.  Bennett  does  not  really  mean  that  we  are  at 
liberty  to  practise  in  the  Church  all  the  rites  wliich  were  in  use 
before  the  Reformation,  and  which  are  not  mentioned  in  any  way 
in  our  ritual ;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  described  in  pp.  155, 
1  ;■)(>,  which  Mr.  Bennett  observes,  "were  considered  by  our 
Refonncrs  to  be  objectionable,  and  which,  therefore,  our  bish(H» 
and  Church  thought  right  either  to  set  aside  or  modify."  His 
meaning  is,  doubtless,  that  customs  which  have  been  continued 
since  the  Refonnation,  without  any  censure  from  the  authorities 
of  the  Church,  and  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  formularies 
of  the  Church,  may  be  lawfully  used.  The  passage,  however,  as 
it  stands,  does  not  seem  quite  to  convey  this  meaning. 
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II. — The  Oo9pd  Narrative  of  our  LorcFs  Resurrection  harmonized: 
faith  Reflections.  By  the  Jtev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.^  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     London :  Rivingtons. 

We  are  sure  that  the  numerous  readers  of  Mr.  Williams's  pre- 
vious works  will  need  no  recommendation  from  us  to  peruse  the 
volume  now  before  us;  but  for  those  who  may  possibly  be 
unacquainted  with  the  great  value  of  his  series  of  Harmonized 
Narratives  of  some  of  the  principal  events  in  the  Grospel,  we  must 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature,  character,  and  merits  of  the 
present  work  which  forms  a  part  of  that  series.  It  extends  from 
the  Resurrection  inclusively  to  the  Ascension ;  the  first  part 
being  devoted  to  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Resurrection,  and  of 
the  mcidents  immediatelv  connected  with  it;  and  the  second 
to  the  "  forty  days."*'  Each  part  is  divided  into  sections,  and 
each  section  into  chapters,  of  which  there  are  about  eighty 
altogether,  varying  in  length  from  three  to  seven  or  eight 
pages.  We  trust  that  we  have  derived  more  than  mere 
gratification  from  the  survey  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
take  of  this  narrative ;  every  page  breathes  the  purest  and 
most  solid  devotion.  The  reverential,  bumble,  and  truly 
Christian  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  cannot  fail  to  edify  and 
improve  the  reader,  whatever  may  be  his  doctrinal  views.  We 
deem  it  admirably  fitted  for  daily  use  in  private  devotional  exer- 
cises ;  and  we  can  safelv  recommend  it  to  the  clergy  as  comprising 
a  perfect  treasure  of  pious  reflections  on  passages  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, with  practical  mferences  therefrom ;  and  a  selection  of 
the  most  judicious  observations  of  the  hol^  fathers.  We  have  not 
observed  any  where  the  least  allusion  which  is  calculated  to  give 
pain  to  the  faithful  members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  we 
tender  our  most  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Williams  for  this  practical 
refutation  of  the  notion,  that  her  communion  does  not  afford  scope 
for  the  fullest  exercise  of  devotional  feelings. 

III. — Diary  of  Travels  in  France  and  Spain^  4r<?.    By  the  Bev,  F. 

Tkench.     London:  Bentley. 

The  author  of  this  book  appears  to  be,  in  his  own  sense,  an 
active  and  conscientious  man ;  but  we  deem  it  worthy  of  censure 
on  grounds  more  important  than  any  benefit  that  is  likely  to  be 
gained  from  it.  He,  Mr.  Trench,  it  appears  from  the  preface, 
had  various  objects  in  his  tour;  healtn,  a  charitable  desire  to 
afford  to  his  outlying  countrymen  the  ministrations  of  religion  as 
he  might  fall  in  with  them,  and  chiefly  as  it  appears  to  learn  by 
persomd  investigation  the  state  of  religion  in  France.  The  first 
we  hope  he  received,  for  the  second  we  feel  thankful,  but  with 
regard  to  the  third,  which  alone  materially  affects  our  concern 
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with  him  as  an  author,  we  think  that  he  not  only  sought  much  and 
found  little,  but  likewise  that  he  is  unhappily  a  contributor, 
though  doubtless  an  involuntary  one,  by  what  he  has  done,  towards 
perpetuating  that  disunion  of  Christendom,  which  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  with  so  much  shame  and  sorrow.  It  may  be 
visionary  to  dream  of  its  proximate  cure,  but  it  is  most  lamentable 
to  find  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England  throwing  his  pebble 
upon  that  mountain  of  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way. 

Mr.  Trench  was  received,  as  it  appears  from  many  places  in 
his  book,  by  the  French  clergy  with  a  frankness  and  cordiaiify 
which  he  would,  we  are  sure,  allow  was  won  for  him  beforehand 
(for  it  seems  even  to  have  preceded  personal  intercourse)  by  his 
character  as  an  English  clergyman.  As  such  was  the  case,  we 
grieve  that  he  did  not  bring  a  more  dispassionate,  a  more  liberal 
feeling,  a  better  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  own  Church, 
and  of  the  ordination  services  under  which  he  acts  as  minister,  to 
the  opportunities  both  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  doing  good 
which  were  liberally  afforded  him.  But,  instead  of  this,  Mr. 
Trench  views  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  the  country  where  he 
travelled  as  the  enemies  of  our  blessed  Lord.  Then  Mr.  Trench 
proceeds  to  acquaint  us  how  he  went  to  hear  Mr.  Gurney  (who 
of  course,  as  a  Quaker,  denies  "  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,"  and  "  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,*")  deliver 
a  sermon,  as  Mr.  T.  does  not  scruple  to  call  it,  in  a  chapel  built 
for  religious  worship  by  three  zealous  brothers,  of  the  name  of 
Courtois,  at  Toulouse,  who,  as  he  says,  support  the  cause  of  vital 
religion  with  a  zeal  most  honourable  to  them.  We  agree  with 
him  in  ascribing  honour  to  them :  they  are  acting  according  to 
the  light  they  have  and  the  laws  (we  presume)  of  the  religious 
community  to  which  they  belong :  whereas  their  eulogist  in  bis 
proceedings  sets,  we  apprehend,  his  own  obligations  at  nou^t, 
and  alike  wounds  truth  and  charity.  He  seems  again  to  identify 
himself  wholesale  with  the  Albigenses  as  martyrs  of  Protestant- 
ism :  but  we  much  doubt  whether  he  has  examined  for  himself 
the  rather  serious  question  if  he  be  safe  in  this  sponsorship. 

As  members  of  the  English  Church,  we  beg  most  earnestly  to 
protest  against  the  character  which  Mr.  Trench  gave  of  it  both 
by  his  words  and  by  his  actions.  And  we  have  no  right  to  enter- 
tain any  surprise  if,  in  case  his  work  should  become  knoMm  in 
France,  it  should  have  the  effect  of  closing  against  other  and 
wiser  travellers  such  opportunities  of  valuable  knowledge  as  those 
which  he  very  seriously  abused.  As  respects  the  mere  quantity 
of  information  bearing  upon  the  great  subject  of  the  state  of 
religion  in  France,  and  in  the  comer  of  Spain  which  Mr.  Trench 
visited,  it  is  mongiv,  and  its  quality  is  very  superficial. 
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The  latter  epithet  will  apply  to  the  book  as  a  book  of  travels. 
Viewing  it  however  in  this  aspect,  we  must  allow,  in  justice  to 
the  author  and  to  his  publisher,  that  it  is  what  is  termed  a  read- 
able work,  and  that  it  contains  many  particulars  of  routes  in  the 
South  of  France  which  are  not  well  known  among  us.  We  can- 
not however  accord  our  credit  to  his  statement,  that  he  saw  in 
the  Cirque  de  Gavarine  a  water-fall  of  12,000  feet,  or  nearly 
two  miles  and  a  half,  of  sheer  descent  * !  And  we  would  recom- 
mend him  to  speak  less  glibly  of  the  ^'  strange  ideas  of  Dante."" 
This  is  the  tone  of  the  old  French  notices  of  Shakespeare,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  find  it  in  any  writer  of  our  own  *. 

IV. — Becantation,  or  the  Cmfemons  of  a  Convert  to  Romanism :  a 
Tale,  written  during  a  residence  in  Tuscany  and  the  Papal 
States.     London :  Kivingtons. 

This  book  has  a  moral  well  suited,  in  our  judgment,  to  the  pre- 
sent times.  It  is  a  tale  of  fiction,  but  the  incidents  of  life,  man- 
ners, and  religion  in  Italy,  with  which  it  abounds,  and  which 
constitute  its  principal  value,  purport  to  be  substantially  true, 
and  indeed  bear  upon  their  surface  very  strong  probabilities. 
The  outline  of  the  story  is  as  follows.  A  beautiful  English  girl 
of  a  family  connected  with  commerce,  attracts  great  admiration 
in  the  society  of  Florence,  and  discards  a  clergyman  of  her  own 
country  for  a  Roman  marquis.  Difficulties  are  raised  on  the 
score  of  his  religion,  and  to  overcome  them  she  adopts  that  of 
her  lover,  against  the  earnest  but  too  timid  warnings  of  her 
mother,  whose  character  is  touching  and  attractive.  The  mar- 
riage is  followed  by  a  short  period  of  rapture :  then  comes  the 
discovery  that  her  husband  is  a  conforming  infidel ;  a  constantly 
growing  indiiference  on  his  part,  and  on  hers  the  proof  from 
experience  that  the  society  and  habits  of  Italy  ill  replace  those  of 
our  own  land,  and  that  the  living  and  working  system  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  lamentably  falsifies  those  qualified  and  softened 
representations  of  it  which  are  presented  to  the  view  of  pereons 
under  solicitation  to  become  converts.  For  instance,  she  had 
been  told  that  the  intercession  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  other 
saints  is  only  sought  ^^  as  St.  Paul  demands  the  prayers  of  his 
brethren  ."*" — (p.  61 .)  But  presently  she  hears  a  preacher  at  Ancona 
declare  that  the  worship  of  St.  Mary  is  essential  to  salvation : 
or,  in  his  own  words,  ^^  Senza  adorare  la  Madonna,  non  si  pub 
andare  in  alto."^  Those  who  are  sceptical  as  to  the  truth  of  any 
such  statement  may  do  well  to  refer  to  a  case  in  which  one  yet 
more  appalling  has  been  made  by  a  writer  publishing  under  his 
own  name,  and  with  particulars  of  day  and  place '.     Would  to 

»  Vol.  ii.  p.  183.  «  P.  203. 

*  Gladttone'f  Church  Prihdple?,  p.  362.     Murray,  1840. 
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God  that  facts  of  this  kind  may  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
those  among  ourselves,  who,  seemg  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
golden  distance  of  the  ideal,  draw  a  most  unjust  and  ruinous 
comparison  between  that  mere  picture  and  the  realities  around 
them,  chequered  with  those  colours  of  good  and  evil  which  in  this 
human  state  are  not  to  be  dissevered ! 

The  heroine  of  the  story  falls  into  a  consumption ;  but  meeting 
again  with  the  clergyman,  her  former  lover,  now  happily  married, 
she  unbosoms  herself  to  him,  and  is  received  again  by  him  into 
the  conmiunion  of  the  Church  of  England  before  her  death.  We 
cannot  place  the  tale  in  the  first  rank  as  a  work  of  fiction,  nor 
commend  it  as  conveying  positive  views  of  the  Christian  system 
in  the  exact  fonn  which  might  be  desired ;  but  its  tone  is  serious 
and  earnest ;  it  is  not  tainted  with  bitterness  in  its  statements, 
and  it  excites  and  sustains  a  lively  interest  throughout. 

v. — History  of  the  Reformation  in  Smtzerland.  By  Abbaham 
RucHAT.  Abridged  froni  ths  French.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Gollin- 
soN,  M.A,^  Rector  of  Boldon^  Sfc.     London  :  Painter. 

Ruciiat''s  work,  though  not  generally  known  in  this  country,  is 
almost  the  only  source  from  which  we  can  acqmre  authentic 
details  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland.  It  was  published 
rather  more  than  a  century  ago  at  Geneva,  and  furnishes  ample 
proof  of  the  erudition,  research,  and  fidelity  of  the  author.  The 
abridgment  before  us  is  in  itself  interesting;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  faithfully  represents  the  facts  and  opinions  of  the 
original  work ;  but  we  should  certainly  have  preferred  an  accu- 
rate translation  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Col- 
linson  may  be  induced  by  the  success  of  his  present  attempt  to 
undertake  such  a  translation.  In  the  narrative  of  the  proceeaings 
of  the  Reformers  which  the  little  work  before  us  presents,  there 
is  much  with  wliich  every  good  Churchman  must  sympathize; 
yet  undoubtedly  various  ecclesiastical  irregularities  wnich  are 
mentioned,  would  seem  to  require  from  an  English  editor  the  ex- 
pression of  some  opinion,  either  in  the  way  of  censure  or  of  justi- 
fication. The  Swiss  Reformation  is  on  the  whole  far  more  per- 
plexing to  the  churchman,  than  any  other  branch  of  that  great 
movement. 

VI. — Review  of  the  latest  Events  and  present  State  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  By  C.  F.  af  Wingard,  />./>.,  Archbishop  of  Upsal  and 
Primate  of  all  Sweden.  Translated  from  the  Swedish.  London: 
Rivingtons. 

The  appearance  in  an  English  dress  of  a  work  composed  by  an 
"  Archbishop  of  Upsal  and  Primate  of  all  Sweden,^  is  in  itself  an 
event,  and  is  one  amongst  the  many  evidences  of  an  increasing 
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interest  in  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  aU  parts  of  the  world. 
A  few  years  since  we  apprehend  that  no  one  would  have  ventured 
to  undertake  the  trouble  and  the  risk  of  publishing  a  work  like 
that  before  us.  Probably  very  few  of  the  English  clergy  were 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  in  Sweden  a  hierarchy  and  ministry  in 
ibe  usual  gradations  of  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  deacons, 
adhering  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  has  existed  in 
remilar  succession  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  PercevaFs  interesting 
coUection  of  documents  connected  with  the  Oxford  theologic^ 
movement  (second  edition)  has  recently  brought  before  the  public 
the  question  of  the  Swedish  ordinations,  the  validity  of  which 
had  been  doubted  by  some  learned  members  of  the  English 
Church  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  very  interesting  communi- 
cation of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Carlson,  there  inserted,  satisfactorily 
disposes  of  the  objections  which  had  been  raised  to  the  Swedisn 
succession.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  existence  of  a  Church 
like  the  Swedish,  possessing  the  same  episcopal  polity  as  our  own, 
and  holding  substantiaUy  the  same  doctrines  in  opposition  to  Rome, 
becomes  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance,  m  every  point  of 
view,  to  all  churchmen ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  work  like  that 
before  us,  which  is  written  by  the  head  of  the  Swedish  Church, 
possesses  an  interest  far  beyond  any  which  can  attach  to  it  as  a 
well-written  account  of  the  present  state  of  Christendom.  This 
little  work  is  not  crowded  with  accounts  of  the  endless  petty  sects 
wiiich  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  more  especially  in 
America  and  England,  and  which  are  really  unworthy  of  notice  in 
every  point  of  view ;  it  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  tne  head  of  a  national  Church — ^a  survey  of  all  the  national 
Churches  of  Christendom,  whether  orthodox  or  heretical,  with 
occasional  allusions  to  the  sects  which  surround  them, — a  survey 
evidently  undertaken  with  a  sincere  desire  to  do  justice  to  other 
Churches,  and  to  improve  and  enlighten  that  Church  of  which 
the  distinguished  writer  is  the  principal  pastor. 

It  appears  from  the  preface  that  the  author,  as  Bishop  of 
Oothenberg,  held  synods  in  1823,  1830,  and  1836,  in  which  he 
Slivered,  in  the  form  of  Chaises,  his  views  on  the  state  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  generally.  The  present  work  is  in  continua- 
tion, apparently,  of  these  Charges.  It  ^^  does  not  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  statistical  record  of  the  Church,  nor  as  a  history  of 
the  Church  during  a  certain  period.  It  merely  sets  forth  some 
remarkable  events  of  the  Church,  and  sketches  a  few  outlines  of 
her  image.^^  (p.  vi.)  The  survey  is  in  fact  limited  to  ten  years, 
concluding  with  1842. 

The  materials  of  the  part  which  relates  to  the  Oriental  Church 
have  been  derived  to  some  extent  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Julius 
Wiggers  ('^  Kirchliche  Statistik,  oder  Darstellung  der  gesamm- 
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ten  Christlichen  Kirche,""  &c.,  1842).  Jiut  the  articles  on  the 
Greek  Church,  the  Americans,  the  Nestorians,  the  bishopric  of 
J  erusalem,  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  are  chiefly  the  proouction 
of  the  author. 

The  information  in  reference  to  the  Oriental  Churches  and 
conmiunities  is  more  detailed,  and  abounds  more  in  statistical 
details  than  that  which  relates  to  the  Western  Churches,  the 
latter  being  more  generally  known.  We  select  the  following 
passage  irom  the  Introduction  as  illustrative  of  the  general  styfe 
and  spirit  of  the  work : 

'*  If  history  be  the  instructre^  of  social  and  private  life,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Church  of  Christ  appear  to  be  specially  instructive.  They 
exhibit  the  Universal  plan  of  God  in  establishing  his  kingdom  amongst 
men.  For  the  Divine  counsel  approaches  consummation  through  ex- 
ternal hindrances,  which  rise  and  fall,  and  in  the  midst  of  principles 
which  are  opposed  to,  but  will  be  overcome  by  truth.  .  .  •  Perfect  as 
Christianity  is,  and  stable  unto  the  end  of  time,  far  from  gaining,  it  can- 
not but  lose  by  additions,  even  if  they  were  not  from  eril,  but  from  the 
most  pious  and  righteous  intentions.  .  .  • 

*'  The  doctrine  as  founded  in  that  Revelation  to  which  no  additions 
can  ever  be  made,  had  from  the  first  to  contend  with  Judaism,  which 
would  not  admit  itself  to  have  been  rendered  superfluous  by  the  Gospel, 
and  with  Gentilism,  which  sought  to  imbue  the  same  with  its  pretended 
wisdom.  Whereas  the  doctrine  is  perpetual  as  to  its  contents,  but 
definable  as  to  form ;  it  has  not,  during  the  controversy  with  heresy,  lost 
any  thing  of  the  former,  but  has  solely  gained  as  regards  the  latter. 
The  process  against  the  ascendancy  sought  for  is  not  a  mere  evolution 
by  which  one  part  after  another  of  the  contents  falls  away,  but  like  the 
cutting  of  a  diamond  into  sides  of  greater  and  greater  brilliancy." — 
pp.  ix.  X. 

This  is  decisive  as  to  the  author''8  views  on  the  subject  of 
rationalism  and  Romanism.  The  Christian  faith — the  depositum 
once  received — is  to  be  preserved  without  addition  or  diminution, 
the  only  office  of  the  Church  being  the  more  distinct  definition, 
in  opposition  to  heresy,  of  the  doctrines  which  she  received  from 
Christ.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  from  these  pages  that 
rationalism  has  obtained  very  few  adherents  in  Sweden. 

The  publication  of  the  rationalistic  doctrines  of  Strauss  in 
Sweden,  in  1841,  appears  to  have  led  to  a  very  strong  and  general 
expression  of  Christian  principle,  in  opposition  to  rationalism ; 
and  has,  we  believe,  been  of  infinite  service  to  the  cause  of  Chris* 
tian  faith  in  that  country.  Strauss  himself,  it  seems,  found  it 
necessary  to  protest  against  this  publication  of  his  opinions, 
though,  as  the  archbishop  remarks,  ^'  it  were  by  no  means  absurd 
to  feel  a  temptation  to  suspect,  that  this  vehement  protest  partly 
originated  in  the  dissatisfaction  that  these  ideas  had  been  pre- 
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maturely  exposed  before  an  unprepared  public,  in  a  country 
which,  to  the  astonishment  of  Protestant  Grermany,  had  still 
preserved  so  much  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  evangelical  Lutheran 
Church;'— p.  271. 

The  whole  work  is  arran^d  under  the  foUowing  heads : — The 
Eastern  Church,  including  under  the  title  of  Orthodox  No- 
tional  Churches^  the  Greek,  the  Greco- Russian,  and  the  United 
Greeks ;  under  that  of  Heretical  Churches^  the  Armenian,  Coptic, 
and  Abyssinian ;  under  that  of  Seds^  the  Nestorians,  Jacobites, 
and  Monotholites.  To  these  are  subjoined  notices  on  Jerusalem 
and  its  Protestant  bishopric,  the  Jews,  and  the  Samaritans. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  Imd  its  missions  are  then  con- 
sidered; and  finally  the  Protestant  Church  in  Great  Britain, 
America,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden.  In  an  Appendix  there  is  some  curious  information 
on  Swedish  sects,  more  especially  on  the  subject  of  Readerism, 
the  latter  being  comprised  in  a  very  well-written  letter  from  the 
bishop  of  Skara  to  the  primate. 

We  shall  notice  such  points  as  seem  to  us  deserving  of  atten- 
tion as  they  occur.  The  regulation  of  the  Church  of  Greece 
under  the  present  Government  is  entrusted  to  a  synod  of  five 
bishops,  selected  by  the  Crown,  who  have  full  control  and  autho- 
rity in  all  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  bishops  appear 
to  be  upwards  of  thirty  in  number,  though  the  population  does 
not  amount  to  600,000.  Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  England, 
with  all  its  boasted  wealth  and  religion,  cannot  afibrd  more  than 
one  bishop  where  Greece  appoints  thirty  or  forty  ?  The  statistics 
supplied  by  this  work  present  many  details  on  this  subject,  which 
are  deserving  of  attention  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Episcopate  amongst  us.  We  appear  to  think  it  quite 
absurd  to  retain  twenty-two  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  or  even  twelve,  for 
a  population  of  800,000  or  1,000,000  of  churchmen ;  and  we  seem 
to  consider  it  very  easy  for  one  bishop  to  superintend  a  popula- 
tion of  two  millions.  Let  us  look  to  the  Oriental  and  the  Roman 
Church,  and  see  how  these  matters  are  managed  amongst  them. 
The  Ionian  Islands  contain  about  200,000  inhabitants,  the 
majority  only  of  whom  belong  to  the  Greek  Church :  there  are  three 
bishops  and  an  archbishop.  The  Armenian  Church,  for  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2,000,000,  has  forty  archbishops,  besides  bishops. 
The  Coptic  Church  numbers  about  1 50,000  members,  and  is  pre- 
sided over  by  nine  bishops  and  a  patriarch.  The  United  Chal- 
deans in  Mesopotamia,  in  communion  with  Rome,  have  five  or 
seven  dioceses  for  about  2000  people.  The  Jacobites  of  Meso- 
potamia, Syria,  and  Persia,  are  governed  by  twenty-one  bishops, 
the  number  of  families  being  about  12,000  or  18,000.  The 
Maronites,  200,000  in  number,  have  eighteen  bishops.     It  appears 
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from  an  account  of  the  Boman  Catholic  miesions  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Cfreece,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Turkey,  that  there 
are  twenty  bishops  to  a  population  of  387,000  people.  In  Asia, 
includin<^  Anatolia,  Cyprus,  Scio,  Palestine,  Syria,  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  Russian  Asia,  Thibet,  India,  China,  there  are 
seventy-seven  bishops  and  2,121,200  Roman  Catholics.  In  Africa, 
five  bishops  and  1 88,000  people.  In  America,  twenty- four  bishops 
and  1,751,000  people.  In  Polynesia,  three  bishops  and  46,500 
people.  When  we  contemplate  the  position  of  all  these  Churches, 
it  certainly  does  seem  most  absurd  to  maintain  that  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  with  a  population  of  nearly  a  million,  ought  to  be 
deprived  of  any  of  her  present  means  of  episcopal  superintend- 
once.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  English  dioceses  are  considerably 
larger  than  the  Irish,  the  answer  to  such  an  argument  is,  that 
the  English  dioceses  require  to  be  multiplied  to  three  or  four 
times  their  present  number.  Even  Sweden,  with  a  population 
scarcely  exceeding  a  fifth  of  that  of  England  and  Wales,  has 
about  half  as  many  bishops.  To  appoint  twenty-six  bishops  to 
such  a  country  as  England,  is  to  deprive  the  episcopate  of  its 
full  powers  and  efficiency. 

We  i)ass  on  to  one  or  two  of  the  subjects  which  are  likely  to 
be  interesting  to  our  readers,  and  shall  commence  with  the 
author's  remarks  on  the  English  bishopric  of  Jerusalem. 

'*  Among  the  remarkable  events  of  the  present  time  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Protestant  bishopric  in  Jerusalem,  The  time  was  particu- 
larly favourable ;  for  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  empire  has  rendered 
])aramount  the  influence  of  the  great  European  powers,  which  ought 
not  to  be  used  for  secular  purposes  only,  but  also  for  the  furtherance  of 
Christianity.  The  Christian  sects  scattered  throughout  Palestine 
might  ally  themselves  to  a  Protestant  ecclesiastical  institution  of  this 
sort,  or  else  the  said  institution  may  become  a  mission,  which  will 
exercise  its  influence  on  those  sects,"  &c. 

**  It  was  consequently  worthy  of  the  two  greatest  Protestant  powers, 
England  and  Prussia,  to  unite  in  this  noble  undertaking.  The  present 
king  of  Prussia  took  the  first  step  in  the  matter." — pp.  89,  90. 

After  stating  the  preliminary  steps,  the  primate  of  Sweden 
refers  to  the  opinion  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  the 
accomplishment  of  the  j)roposed  plan  would  "  lead  the  way  to  an 
essential  unity  of  discipline,  as  well  as  of  doctrine,  betweed  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  less  per/ecffy  constitute  of  the  Pro- 
testant CkurcJies  of  Europe  ^  and  also  that  it  would  prepare  the 
way  for  the  purification  of  some  of  the  ancient  Chnrches  of  the 
East  from  serious  erroi*s  (those  of  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites), 
and  of  others  from  imperfections  (the  orthodox  Greek  Church). 
Tiie  remainder  of  the  proceedings,  concluding  with  the  arrival  of 
bishop  Alexander  at  Jenisalem,  in  1842,  are  then  noticed. 
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"  Every  unprejadiced  Christian  wishes  him  (the  bishop)  well,  and 
invokes  the  blessing  of  God  on  a  work  which  brings  one's  thoughts  and 
feelings  back  to  the  ever-memorable  place  of  those  events  on  which  the 
salvation  of  the  world  depends.  However,  both  the  institution  itself, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out,  have  not  escaped  repre- 
hension. The  Puseyites  of  England  consider  the  Greek  Church,  vener- 
able as  she  is  in  their  opinion,  to  suffer  encroachment  on  her  territory ; 
the  Protestantism  of  England  is  not  severe  enough  for  them,  and  they 
tolerate  still  less  that  of  the  continent.  In  Germany  the  above- 
mentioned  rather  unexpected  expression  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, concerning  the  rest  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  did  not  give 
satisfaction.  But  when  objecting  to  the  balance,  as  regards  the  func- 
tions of  the  bishop,  inclining  to  the  English  side,  the  Germans  have 
neglected  to  bear  in  mind  that  nothing  would  have  come  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  king  of  Prussia  without  this  concession  to  England ;  for  her 
influence  vrith  the  Turkish  government  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Suspicious  persons,  however,  who  want  to  find  wrong  motives  in  eVery 
thing,  will  see,  in  the  connexion  of  the  king  of  Prussia  with  England  in 
this  undertaking,  and  his  visit  there  on  account  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  forerunner  of  the  remodelling  of  the  Prussian  Church 
in  accordance  with  the  English.  Such  an  attempt  was  certainly  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  ardour 
by  Jablonsky,  chaplain  to  king  Frederick  I.,  and  was  encouraged  by 
the  archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  Sharp ;  but  it  fell  to  the  ground  on  the 
death  of  the  king,  in  1713.  What  a  sovereign  might  then  have 
^ected,  will  now,  no  doubt,  be  impracticable  ;  it  is,  at  any  rate,  not 
likely."— pp.  96—98. 

We  must  extract  the  following  curious  passages,  as  illustrative 
of  the  interest  with  which  unhappy  discussions  amongst  ourselves 
are  viewed  in  foreign  countries : 

"The  English  Episcopal  Church  has,  indeed,  in  our  time  a  less 
violent  contention  with  Methodism,  which  on  the  contrary,  in  recent 
times,  has  been  often  her  ally,  when  it  has  come  to  the  point  to  defend 
Christianity  against  the  encroachments  of  worldly  elements.  However, 
not  only  do  the  already  existing  Dissenters  continue  to  fight  against 
her,  but  others  arise  under  new  names.  Nevertheless,  the  dissensions 
within  her  own  pale  are  more  dangerous  to  her  stability.  /)r.  E.  B. 
Pusey,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
conjunction  with  other  members  of  the  University,  as  Newman, 
Keble,  &c.,  have  more  and  more  manifestly  attempted  to  bring  the 
English  Church  back  to  Romanism,  by  means  of  the  publication  of 
small  pamphlets,  called  Tracts  for  the  Times,  the  number  of  which 
amounts  to  ninety.  The  separation  of  the  English  Church  from  Rome 
was  effected  more  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  Henry  VIII.  with 
the  pope,  than  by  a  perfect  spirit  of  reform.  ...  It  would  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  work  to  give  a  complete  narrative  of  this  movement; 
the  rather  as  books  on  this  subjeet  f^Tp  overwhelming  in  number.'* — 
p.  143. 
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The  archbishop  remarks  that  the  point  at  issue  turned  on  the 
"  Holy  Catholic  Church ""  of  the  Apostles'*  Creed.  The  rationalism 
of  Germany  and  Geneva  have  had  the  effect,  he  says,  of  leading 
men  to  look  to  the  Soman  Church  as  the  repository  of  faith, 
only  removing  her  additions.  Hence  tradition  is  introduced,  and 
it  is  represented  as  teaching  doctrine,  while  Scripture  supplies  the 
proof.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  these  views  of  tradition 
tend  to  depreciate  the  holy  Scriptures.  He  also  objects  to  the 
principle  of  apostolical  succession,  as  taught  by  those  to  whom  he 
refers.  ^^  Thereby  is  not  meant  the  limited  one  of  episcopacy, 
but  the  whole  priesthood,  and  power  of  the  keys.'^  The  doctrines 
held  on  this  point  tend,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  to  raise  the 
priesthood;  and  as  the  views  on  the  subject  of  tradition  are 
opposed  to  the  articles,  ^'  the  orthodox  members  of  the  Church 
have  no  alternative  but  to  disapprove  of  the  said  doctrine."" — 
p.  146. 

The  archbishop  is  resolved  to  maintain  the  Swedish  Church 
from  all  innovations.  "  We  consider,""  he  says,  "  that  the 
Swedish  Church  neither  wants  new  doctrines  imported  over  the 
Baltic,  nor  any  forms  foreign  to  us,  brought  hither  upon  the 
western  waves.  But  we  shall  receive  with  gratitude  that  which 
will  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  animate  our  ardour 
for  what  is  good."" — p.  204. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  perused  this  work  with  very  great 
interest:  the  style  is  animated  and  pleasing;  and  the  eminent 
author  is  evidently  a  man  of  varied  attainments,  and  of  consider- 
able natural  endowments.  The  translation  is  in  several  places 
not  very  easy  of  comprehension. 

VII. — Journal  of  a  Visitation  Tour  in  1843-4,  through  part  of  the 
Western  portion  of  his  Diocese.  By  George  Trevoe  Spencer, 
D,D.^  Lord  Bishop  of  Madras.     London :  Rivingtons. 

Wi:  have  no  doubt  that  this  journal  will  be  read  with  great 
interest  in  India,  from  the  local  allusions  with  which  it  abounds. 
In  this  country  its  details  on  Indian  scenery,  manners,  &c.,  are 
perhaps  not  \ery  likely  to  be  attractive.  In  a  journal  of  an 
episcopal  visitation,  it  seems  to  us  that  allusions  of  this  nature, 
which  are  so  frequent  in  the  volume  before  us,  might  be  advan- 
tageously dispensed  with.  The  journal  of  Bishop  Heber  sliared 
largely  in  this  fault,  for  such  we  must  consider  it.  The  intro- 
duction of  topics  of  so  earthly  a  character,  is,  we  think,  calculated 
to  lower  and  degrade,  rather  than  to  lend  interest  and  animation. 
In  perusing  Heber's  journal,  and  the  work  before  us,  we  are 
rather  impressed  with  the  taste  and  attainments  of  the  writers, 
combined  with  much  of  religious  and  social  feeling,  than  edified  by 
the  simple  exhibition  of  the  character  of  an  apostolical  missionary. 


We  anticipate  something  of  this  ehai'aeter,  whether  unreason- 
ably or  no,  in  bishops  whose  lot  has  fallen  amidst  heathen  lands ; 
and  we  cannot  help  being  in  some  degree  disappointed,  when  we 
discover  from  their  journals,  that  they  are  very  much  like  other 
good  and  worthy  clergymen  amongst  ourselves.  We  trust  that 
we  have  not  formed  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  sanctity  and 
devotedness  of  a  bishop;  but  we  certainly  do  not  read  with 
pleasure  any  thing  like  a  book  of  travels  proceeding  from  an 
episcopal  pen. 

The  little  volume  before  us  conteins  so  much  that  is  really 
good,  that  we  regret  the  more  the  intermixture  of  such  topics  as 
we  have  alluded  to;  and  the  evil  is  rather  increased  by  the 
familiar  form  which  a  Journal  naturally  assumes.  A  bishop,  we 
think,  would  do  well  to  avoid  the  publication  of  his  journals : 
however  useful  in  themselves,  there  must  be  many  details  intro- 
duced in  them  which  are  not  calculated  for  the  public  eye ;  and 
we  think  that  the  disadvantage  of  such  publications  is  evident 
from  some  parts  of  the  book  under  consideration. 

The  journal  commences  on  September  30, 1843,  and  tenninates 
in  April  1844,  bringing  the  bishop  across  India  to  Bombay,  and 
thence  by  sea  to  his  episcopal  residence  in  the  diocese  of  Madras. 
One  of  the  most  common  and  painful  topics  is  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  weather,  which  seems  to  have  severely  tried  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  bishop ;  and  it  is  only  wonderful  how  much  was 
accomplished,  considering  his  continual  indisposition.  We  select 
a  few  passages  as  a  si)ecimen  of  the  contents  of  the  work. 

"  As  there  is  no  church  at  Calicutf  we  met  together  for  Divine 
service  in  the  Cutchery,  a  very  good  room  for  tlie  purpose.  I  was 
quite  surprised  at  the  congregation  I  found  there ;  there  were  ahout 
sixty ;  and  all,  except  two  East  Indians,  whom  I  suspect  to  be 
Romanists,  knelt  devoutly  during  the  prayers  ;  a  sight  as  pleasing  as, 
alas  !  it  is  rare.  I  preached  on  a  portion  of  the  gospel  of  the  day  (the 
18th  Sunday  after  Trinity),  and  all  seemed  very  attentive  to  my  words, 
which  I  humbly  hope  were  the  words  of  truth  and  sobeniess.  I  did 
not,  however,  feel  as  strong,  or  as  much  at  home  with  my  subject  as 
usual ;  and  my  sermon  was  not  in  my  opinion,  and  most  probably  in 
that  of  others,  half  so  good  as  Mr.  Morant*8  in  the  evening.  We  had 
nineteen  communicants  at  the  holy  table,  including  the  Rev.  C.  L. 
McLeod  one  of  the  candidates  for  priest's  orders  at  my  approaching 
ordination,  and  the  two  German  missionaries  of  this  place.  These 
gentlemen  are  maintained  here  by  the  Basle  Society,  and  bear  the 
highest  character  for  faithful  zeal,  tempered  by  love  and  soberness." 
—pp.  15,  16. 

After  the  ordination  we  have  the  following : — 

"  I  could  write  no  more  yesterday,  for  I  was  sadly  knocked  up,  as  a 
far  stronger  and  less  excitable  person  than  myself  would  have  been  by 
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the  labour  of  the  day All,  however,  who  were  present  teemed 

deeply  interested  and  impressed  by  a  ceremonial  which  doubtless  was 
now  witnessed  by  the  greater  number  for  the  first  time.  The  majority 
of  those  who  profess  membership  with  the  Church  of  England  are 
indeed  very  little  acquainted  with  many  of  her  rites,  and  sadly  ignorant 
of  her  discipline.  Let  us,  however,  beware  of  dwelling  upon  rites  and 
discipline  too  often,  or  too  emphatically,  lest  in  an  anxiety  for  the 
casket  we  should  seem  to  forget  the  jewel,  and  thus  give  something  like 
a  plausible  pretence  for  the  howl  now  so  frequently,  and  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  so  unjustly  and  cruelly,  raised  against  us,  of  a 
leaning  to  Romanism.  I  preached,  with  a  little  variation,  mutaiit 
mutandis,  the  sermon  which  unhappily  gave  such  offence  to  the  clergy- 
man of ;  the  effect  however  was  very  different,  as  I  have  reason  to 

think,  at  Cananore.  My  excellent  young  friend  Mr.  R.,  to  whom  I 
afterwards  told  the  story,  could  not  indeed  conceive  how  any  clergjrman 
could  be  offended  by  such  a  sermon  from  his  diocesan." — pp.  32,  33. 

The  following  presents  a  curious  picture  of  the  discomforts  of 
an  Indian  visitation : 

**  The  thermometer  is  90^  in  my  room,  and  will  probably  rise  higher 
as  the  day  advances.  The  country  has  ceased  to  be  pretty ;  but  the 
sea,  which  we  scarcely  ever  lose  sight  of,  is  always  magnificent,  and  a 
delight  to  look  upon.  What  a  strange  picture  would  be  presented  to 
my  friends  in  England  of  a  bishop  in  India,  could  they  see  me  now : 
my  dress,  loose  and  light  trowsers,  and  a  still  looser  and  lighter  Chinese 
jacket ;  one  servant  fanning  me  with  a  fan  of  the  sweet-smelling 
cuscus-grass,  and  another  throwing  water  on  the  floor  all  around  me,  to 
cool  the  air  by  evaporation ;  while  a  third  has  just  brought  me  a  glass 
of  gentian,  to  keep  up  my  strength." — p.  43. 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  relish  the  idea  of  a  bishop  in 
"jacket  and  trowsers."  Might  not  some  more  appropriate  garb 
have  been  devised  ? 

The  churches  in  India  seem  generally  to  be  wretched  buildingSi 
in  every  respect  most  discreditable  to  the  Government. 

*'  If  any  European  except  an  Englishman  were  to  arrive  at  one  of  onr 
Indian  cantonments,  and  were  to  seek  there  the  house  of  Qod,  he  wonld 
never  look  for  it  in  the  heavy,  hideous,  mean,  and  most  unecclesiastical 
heap  of  brick  and  pottery,  which  he  would  find  upon  enquiry  to  be 
the  church  of  the  station." — p.  62. 

The  Romanists  are  greatly  in  advance  of  us  in  this  respect. 
All  their  churches,  according  to  the  bishop,  look  what  they  are ; 
and  they  actually  refer  to  the  miserable  .appearance  of  our  churches 
as  a  proof  of  the  irreligious  character  of  our  Government,  "  and 
this  argument,  doubtless,  has  its  effect  upon  the  natives."*^  The 
only  churches  deserving  the  name  in  India  have  been  erected  by 
subscription,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Church  Societies.  We  are 
glad  to  obsen-e  (p.  156)  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  eetabliah 
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at  Tanjore  and  TinneveUy,  Missionary  Colleges  for  the  education 
of  the  catechists  in  pastoral  theology.  These  colleges  are  to  be 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries  in  those  places. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  this  desim,  if  properly  carried  out,  will  be 
of  incalculable  service  to  the  Indian  Church. 

The  Grovemment  in  India  had  formerly,  it  appears,  no  scruple 
in  supporting  institutions  for  the  inculcation  of  heathenism.  The 
following  remarks  of  the  bishop  are  severe,  but  well  merited : 

"  On  Tuesday  I  visited  the  Goverament  school  for  all  castes  and 
classes,  which  appears  to  be  a  well-conducted  establishment ;  and  I  was 
also  introduced  by  its  very  able  and  zealous  principal  into  the  Brahmin 
Hindoo  College.  This  institution  is  entirely  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment  Formerly  there  was  a  class  for  Hindoo  theology ,  but 

this  abomination  has,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  been  abolished.  I  trust 
that  such  an  evangelical  spirit  will  then  be  prevalent  in  India,  that 
future  generations  will  not  believe  that  instructions  in  Hindoo  theology 
could  ever  have  been  provided  for  Brahmins  at  the  expense  and  under 
the  sanction  of  a  British  Government." — ^p.  262. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  in  the  way  of  promotion  of 
error  of  which  a  British  Government  is  not  capable.  We  are 
not  merely  doing  our  best  to  make  men  ''^^  esprits  forts  in  India,^ 
but  every  where  else.  England  is  apparently  on  the  high  road  to 
a  rivalry  with  France  and  America  as  regards  the  question  of 
religious  instruction.  We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  this 
episcopal  journal,  which  has  impressed  us  with  much  respect  for 
the  abilities  and  the  zeal  of  its  excellent  author. 

VIII. — The  Temporal  Punishment  of  8in^  and  other  Sermons.    By 
Chaeles  Hknry  Monsell,  M.A.y  ^c.     Oxford:  Parker. 

The  prevailing  tendency  of  the  present  age  to  substitute  a  vague 
and  generalized  belief  in  Christianity,  or  an  exclusive  attachment 
to  one  of  its  doctrines,  for  that  perfect  renovation  of  the  heart, 
and  that  purity  and  self-denial,  which  the  gospel  imperatively 
enjoins,  is  the  subject,  we  believe,  of  all  the  sermons  in  this 
thoughtful  and  interesting  volume.  The  picture  which  the 
author  draws  of  the  religionism  of  the  day,  and  of  its  effects  upon 
the  lives  and  conduct  of  particular  Christians,  and  of  the  Church, 
is  deeply  afflicting;  but,  we  fear,  not  overcharged.  There  is 
perhaps  less  of  hopefulness  in  the  contemplation  of  the  evils  and 
difficulties  surrounding  us,  than  we  might  have  expected  or 
desired.  The  author  writes  like  one  who  has  deeply  felt  the  want 
of  sympathy  and  support,  and  who  perseveres  in  the  path  of 
duty,  rather  with  a  view  of  testifying  against  the  evils  of  the  times 
than  with  any  expectation  of  prevailing  in  the  contest.  These 
discourses,  which  seem  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  delivered 
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by  the  author  in  his  capacity  of  preacher  in  the  cathedral  of 
Limerick,  are  of  a  far  higher  stamp  than  the  great  mass  of 
sermons  which  come  before  us.  Calm,  argumentative,  and  full  of 
thought,  they  are  entirely  free  from  every  thing  which  bears  the 
character  of  what  is  called  "  pulpit  oratoir  C*  while  they  unfold 
such  views  of  the  sanctity,  and  severity,  and  simplicity  of  genuine 
religion,  as  are  calculated  to  arouse  the  heart  from  its  self- 
complacency,  and  to  inspire  a  salutary  anxiety,  and  a  more  earnest 
zeal  for  salvation. 

Mr.  Monsoll  has  some  remarks  in  his  preface,  on  the  recent 
conduct  of  some  of  the  laity  towards  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
in  England  and  Ireland,  in  which  we  concur ;  though  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  under  existing  circumstances,  the  best  course  is  to 
permit  the  subject  to  pass  out  of  notice  as  much  as  possible,  and 
to  await  the  cessation  of  angry  and  impatient  feelings.  But  we 
have  had  pleasure  in  perusing  the  following  expressions  of  good- 
will and  Christian  kindness  towards  persons  who  differ  from  the 
author  in  some  of  their  religious  views.  We  are  glad  to  think 
that  such  language  is  not  undeserved,  and  that  the  large  body  of 
Irish  clergy  to  whom  it  refers  are  sincere  and  devoted  ministers 
of  religion,  and  cordially  attached  to  the  Church  of  which  they 
are  pastors : 

**  I  would  here  guard  myself  against  being  supposed,  either  in  what 
[  have  now  said,  or  in  any  other  portion  of  this  volume,  to  remark  upon 
the  holy,  earnest-minded  men  who  are  identified  in  opinion  with  the 
party  referred  to,  but  who  are  as  far  from  them  in  motive  and  conduct 
as  the  east  is  from  the  west.  These  men,  and  they  are  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  in  this  country,  I  almost  feel  it  presumptuous  to  speak  of  at  all. 
Their  holiness  of  heart  and  life  ;  their  self-denial  in  the  cause  of 
religion ;  their  devotion  to  their  fellow-creatures ;  their  constant 
ascription  of  glory  to  God,  and  good- will  to  man  ;  form  a  pattern,  in  its 
way,  of  true  religion,  which  we  should  all  do  well  to  imitate.  I  never 
speak  of  such  men  without  respect,  and  I  desire  always  so  to  speak  of 
them.  In  my  opinion,  those  who  are  really  disrespectful  to  them  are 
the  people  who  profess  to  have  their  sanction  for  the  bitterness,  clamour, 
and  evil  speaking,  which  now  abound.  The  appearance  even  of 
sanctioninj?  such  conduct  is  verv  inconsistent  with  their  character  for 
honesty  and  gentleness,  and  should,  1  think,  be  disclaimed  by  them  as 
such.'* — 2)p.  8,  9. 

Such  are  the  men  whom  liberals  are  anxious  to  extinguish  with 
a  view  to  the  pacification  of  Ireland,  and  who  are  denounced  by 
others  as  l^uritans  and  enemies  of  tlie  Church.  We  could  wish 
that  the  good  sense  and  the  Christian  feeling  of  Mr.  Monsell 
wore  shared  by  all  who  hold  the  same  religious  views  with  himself. 

The  sermons  are  on  the  following  subjects: — The  Temponil 
Punishment  of  Sin ;  1'he  Danger  of  Deferring  Repentance  ;  The 
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Christianas  Life  a  Life  of  Faith;  The  Christianas  Life  a  Growth 
in  Grace ;  Christian  Retirement ;  God's  Mercies  and  Man^^s  In- 

Satitude ;  Lukewarmness  in  Religion ;  The  Awfulness  of  Sudden 
eath;  Importance  of  Often  ^ceiving  the  Holy  Eucharist; 
Danger  of  Inattention  to  any  Means  of  Grace ;  Dangers  and 
Hopes  of  the  Times,  &c. 

The  Temporal  Punishment  of  Sm,  is  the  subject  of  three 
sermons  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume.  We  do  not  think  that 
these  sermons  are  amongst  the  best  which  it  contains  ;  but  they 
are  very  thoughtful  and  ingenious,  as  well  as  practical.  The 
object  is  to  prove  that  temporal  evils  always  result  from  sin  by 
God'^s  providence  and  appointment ;  and  this  is  shown  by  a  refer- 
ence to  experience,  and  to  the  examples  of  temporal  penalties 
under  the  Old  Testament.  In  reply  to  the  objection  that  gross 
sinners  are  often  apparently  prosperous  and  happy,  we  have  the 
following  remarks : 

*'  You  may  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  objection  is  simply  a 
beggijig  of  the  whole  question,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  it  for  granted,  that 
the  wicked  who  do  not  appear  to  suffer  from  the  penal  consequences  of 
their  sins  do  not  in  reality  do  so.  This  then  I  think  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  experience  and  observation  warrant  us  in  supposing,  for 
surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mirthful  laugh  of  the  wicked 
man  often  hides  an  aching  heart,  and  is  merely  put  on  as  a  part  of  the 

gay  exterior  with  which  he  deceives  his  fellow-creatures But 

then  pass  on  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  even  grant  that  the 
unhappy  victim  of  sin  and  vanity  has  at  last  succeeded  in  hardening 
his  heart  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  so  that  he  is  not  capable  of  feeling 

any  remorse  or  sorrow  because  of  sin Is  he  never  disappointed, 

because  he  cannot  sin  oftener  and  more  deeply?  Is  he  at  no  time 
afflicted  with  sickness  or  disease  of  any  kind?  Do  not  his  sins 
occasionally  at  least  find  him  out  in  some  of  these  ways." — pp.  22,  23. 

The  last  sermon  *'  on  the  dangers  and  hopes  of  the  times,'*' 
dwells  with  great  force  and  power  on  the  evils  resulting  from 
Calvinistic  and  Antinomian  teaching.  On  the  whole,  we  have 
been  much  gratified  by  all  that  we  have  seen  of  this  volume  of 
sermons. 

IX. — Spain^    Tangier^    4"^.,   visited  in   1840   and   1841.      J^y 

X.  Y.  Z.     London :  Samuel  Clarke. 

The  editor  of  this  volume  has  taken  the  somewhat  unusual  step 
of  publishing  it  without  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  "  who  has 
been  kept  ignorant  of  the  editor''s  intention  to  publish.''  We 
cannot  help  suspecting  also  that  the  editor  has  taken  the  further 
liberty  of  inserting  sundry  pages  on  the  claims  of  the  Irish 
Bomanists,  and  the  propriety  of  endowing  their  clergy ;  Mr.  Pitt's 
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plan,  &;c. ;  which  sound  to  us  very  much  as  if  they  had  been 
written  in  the  spring  of  1845;  and  which  are  not  very  likely  to 
have  occurred  to  a  traveller  in  Spain  in  1840.  Altogether  this 
seems  to  us  rather  an  odd  transaction,  and  we  think  that  the 
editor  has  shown  some  discretion  in  conceaUng  his  own  name  as 
well  as  that  of  the  author. 

The  tour  commences  with  an  excursion  in  the  Pyrenees,  which 
is  rather  well  told.  We  extract  the  following  description  of  the 
view  from  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea : 

"  We  left  Luz  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  made  the  ascent  hy  moon« 
light,  in  order  to  be  on  the  summit  at  sunrise.  It  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  a  description  of  all  the  glorious  things,^-of  earth,  of  air,  of 
sky,  which  strike  the  eye  from  this  spot,  at  this  hour.  The  rugged 
crumbling  tops  immediately  around ;  the  distant  and  graud  central 
chain,  with  its  sheets  of  snow,  whitening,  as  age  does  among  men,  their 
more  ancient,  hoary  heads;  the  immense  expanse  of  plain  on  the 
opposite  side,  8000  feet  below  you,  fading  away  into  distance;  the 
glowing  belt  of  crimson  on  the  horizon  ;  then,  the  splendid  sun  himself, 
bursting  upon  the  world,  as  he  can  be  seen  to  do  only  from  a  height 
like  this ;  the  white  clouds  rolling  themselves  into  a  fleecy  sea  under 
your  feet,  leaving  glimpses  of  the  chequered  shining  fields  far,  ftr 
beneath  ;  the  successive  lighting  up  of  the  surrounding  mountain-toptb 
till  all  at  last  reposes  and  basks  in  the  glorious  sunshine :— ^  is  im- 
possible for  words  to  convey  the  faintest  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  such  a  scene." — pp.  8,  9. 

We  are  next  landed  in  Madrid,  whence  our  author  diverges 
into  an  account  of  his  travels  to  that  renowned  capital,  including 
a  (loscription  of  the  Spanish  diligence  with  its  guard  and 
muleteer,  the  latter  individual  being  in  charge  of  five  brace  of 
mules  attached  to  the  roomy  vehicle.  As  these  animals  are 
without  reins,  it  is  lucky  that  the  road  runs  through  plains  aB 
the  way  to  Madrid.  The  country  is  not  very  pleasing:  ^^treea 
there  are  none — not  a  twig  :*"  there  is  a  general  prefudice  against 
them. 

The  want  of  population  is  extraordinary;  "we  often  went 
twenty  miles  without  meeting  one  living  or  moving  thing! 
W'liicles  of  any  kind  are  still  rarer ;  I  might  almost  say,  non- 
existent.'' The  accommodation  at  the  Spanish  posada  or  inn 
is  far  from  satisfiictory,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  account  of  its 
sleeping  apparatus. 

"Mattress  indeed  I  am  wrong  to  call  it:  it  is  a  sack^  containing  a 
due  number  of  lumps  of  wool,  which  you  may  commodiously  arrange 
through  a  slit  in  the  upper  surface,  left  for  the  purpose ;  and  on  whicbi 
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if  you  can  sleep  on  a  bag  of  potatoes,  you  may  get  as  much  of  a  night's 
rest  as  the  battalions  of  voltigeurs  in  attendance  upon  your  couch  will 
permit.  After  a  night  spent  as  mine  was  at  Fresnillo,  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  these  same  light  troops,  I  could  readily  understand  how  the 
united  efforts  of  the  myriads  of  Lilliputians  would  succeed  in  chaining 
great  Gulliver  on  his  back ;  though,  indeed,  the  united  efforts  of  my 
nohigeurs  had  a  very  opposite,  but  an  equally  powerful  effect  upon  me ; 
their  reiterated  and  persevering  attacks,  first  on  one  spot,  then  on 
another,  exciting  me  to  the  performance  of  a  succession  of  gymnastic 
exercises,  such  as  I  never  went  through  before,  and  hope  never  to 
execute  again." — pp.  30,  31. 

The  description  of  Madrid  is  spirited  and  effective.  The 
author  digresses  to  the  subject  of  Monasticism,  which  he  con-> 
siders  to  be  gone,  probably  for  ever,  in  Spain. 

"  From  all  I  have  learned  here,  I  fear  that  the  idea  we  had  formed 
in  England  of  the  immoral  lives  of  the  monks  in  this  country  (the  very 
antipodes  of  the  monks  in  Ireland),  so  far  from  being  exaggerated,  fell 
Tery  far  short  of  the  mark.  I  wish  very  sincerely  it  were  not  so ;  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  pain  any  of  my  many  and  dear  Catholic  friends  by 
statements  which  they  may  wish  untrue,  perhaps  more  earnestly  than 
I  do ;  but  if  I  were  speaking  to  them  even,  instead  of  writing  to  yon, 
I  could  not  consent  to  suppress  or  garble  the  truth.  I  came  here 
strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that,  through  the  reports  of  (as  I 
fancied)  prejudiced  relators,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  heaping  much 
undeserved  censure  on  the  shoulders  of  these  men :  and  (loving  truth 
and  justice  better  than  any  preconceived  opinion)  I  determined  to  let  no 
prejudice  on  my  part  which  might  be  opposed  to  their  institution  inter- 
fere with  my  acknowledgment,  if  truth  should  allow  it,  of  their  individual 
inculpability.  When,  however,  I  began  to  hear  Spaniards  speak  on  the 
subject,  I  found  that  my  spirit  of  indulgence  was  quite  misplaced.  The 
description  they  give  of  the  evil  these  regulars  were  in  the  country,  is 
far  more  highly  coloured  than  any  I  have  heard  in  heretic  lands ;  and  it  is 
given  alike  by  true  and  sincere  Catholics  as  by  those  who  are  such  merely 
in  name.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  even  an  attempt  at  denial,  either 
of  the  undisguised  irregularities  of  vast  numbers  of  the  monks ;  their  fre- 
quent misguidance  and  corruption  of  the  weaker  half  of  their  flocks  ; 
their  unendurable  interference  in  private  families,  too  often  producing 
in  them  discord  and  ill-blood  ;  or  of  the  enormous  expense  they  were 
to  the  country,  and  of  their  entire  uselessness — unless  the  feeding,  and 
there/ore  the  calling  into  existence,  of  hosts  of  lazy,  vicious  beggars  (for 
such  they  are  looked  upon  here)  be  considered  a  service.  The  Spaniards 
seem,  one  and  all,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  (the  secular 
clergy  themselves  by  no  means  excepted),  to  hate  the  very  name  of  monk ; 
and  the  bitterness  with  which  almost  all  persons  speak  above  all  of  the 
meddling  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  the  destruction  of  innocence  and 
unity  there,  so  frequently  caused  by  the  regulars,  speaks  volumes  in 
proof  of  the  pernicious  influence  they  exercised." — pp.  47 — 49. 
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It  appears  that  there  are  complaints  also  in  Spain  of  the  irr^u- 
lar  lives  of  many  of  the  secular  clergy,  but  not  in  the  same 
degree.  The  descriptions  of  Spanish  society  and  manners  through- 
out this  volume  are  very  graphic  and  amusing.  The  author  gives 
some  pleasant  details  of  his  adventures  on  the  road  to  Seyille,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  sticking  in  the 
mud  on  one  occasion  for  nine  hours ;  and  on  another,  of  being  left 
in  the  lurch  by  his  whole  team  of  mules  to  enjoy  a  chorus  of 
frogs  '^  croaking  as  if  King  Log  had  come  amongst  them  again.^ 
We  cannot  follow  our  author  any  further  in  his  tour  to  Cordova, 
Seville,  with  its  splendid  cathedral,  which  he  describes  with 
enthusiasm,  Tangier,  (Iranada,  Gibraltar,  &c. ;  but  we  can  assure 
the  reader  that  he  will  derive  considerable  amusement  from  the 
perusal  of  the  whole  work. 

X. — Feasts  and  Fasts,  An  Essay  on  tlie  rise,  progress^  and  preseai 
State  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Sundays^  and  other  Holidays^  S^e. 
By  Edward  Vaxsittart  Neale,  Esq,^  of  LlncoMs  /im, 
Barrister  at  Laic.     London :   Murray. 

A  VERY  carefully  drawn  up  digest  of  the  laws  and  canons  bearing 
on  the  observance  of  holidays  and  Sundays  by  the  Church  and  the 
(!ourts  of  law.  A  great  body  of  very  curious  and  valuable  infor* 
mation  is  brought  together  by  Mr.  Neale  on  this  subject.  We 
sincerely  rejoice  to  see  so  much  industr}'  and  care  bestowed  on  a 
(juostion  of  considerable  importance.  The  collection  of  all  the 
enactments  of  the  Christian  Emperors  and  ancient  Councils  for 
the  observance  of  Sunday  is  very  useful,  and  will,  we  doubt  not, 
bo  appealed  to  in  any  future  discussions  which  may  take  place  in 
reference  to  that  subject. 

XI. — The  Lives  of  Dr.  Donne^  ^c,  BylzAAK  Walton.    London: 

Washbourne. 

This  edition  of  Walton"*s  Lives  is  very  elegantly  printed,  and  em- 
bc^llishod  with  several  engravings  and  numerous  wood-cuts  ex- 
coodingly  well  executed.  We  think  the  decorations  of  the  page 
of  fac-similes  of  handwritings  in  very  bad  taste,  and  reconmiend 
its  exclusion  from  the  volume. 

^if. — A  History  of  England  under  the  Atiglo- Saxon  Kings^  traM- 
fated  from  the  German  of  Lappenberg.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe, 
F.S.A.    In  2  vols.  8ro.     London  :  Murray. 

This  work  appears  to  us,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  it,  to  be 
amongst  the  most  elaborate  and  carefully-written  histories  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  that  it  hjvs  been  our  lot  to  meet  with.  MnThoirpe, 
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whose  lore  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  is  so  well  known,  has  made 
considerable  additions  and  improvements  of  his  own  in  the  present 
translation,  and  has  also  received  from  the  author  much  additional 
matter.  It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  peculiar  advantages  en- 
joyed by  Dr.  Lappenberg  in  the  composition  of  this  work,  is  his 
familiarity  with  old  Teutonic  literature,  which  has  enabled  him 
to  throw  light  on  the  German  portion  of  Anglo-Saxon  history. 
There  is  a  valuable  literary  introduction,  in  which  all  the  autho- 
rities and  sources  for  the  early  English  history,  including  the 
Welsh  and  Irish  authorities,  are  elaborately  discussed ;  together 
with  criticisms  on  the  modem  histories  of  England.  This  work 
demands  a  much  more  lengthened  examination  than  we  can  at 
present  afford  to  it;  but  we  can  safely  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  and  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
history. 

XIII. — The  ChurchmavCs  Theological  Dictionary.    By  the  Bev. 
RoB£RT  Eden,  M.A.,  Sfc.    London :  Parker. 

This  work  appears  from  the  preface  to  be  intended  as  a  kind  of 
rival  to  Dr.  Iiook'*s  Theological  Dictionary.  We  cannot  recom- 
mend a  work  which  disputes  the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination 
to  a  true  apostolical  succession  in  the  ministry.  There  is  much 
in  its  pages  which  savours  of  an  unsound  and  latitudinarian 
theology,  and  we  therefore  deem  it  unfit  for  the  use  of  Ghurch- 
men. 

XIV. —  The  Apostolical  Christians,  or  Catholic  Church  of  Germany, 
Sfc.  Edited  hy  Henry  Smith,  Esq.  With  a  recommendatory 
Preface,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Goode.     London :  Wertheim. 

This  little  volume  is,  we  think,  very  well  deserving  of  perusal  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  present  striking  movement  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany.  Mr.  Goode  and  the 
author  of  the  work  very  justly  observe,  that  the  movement  so  far 
has  been  chiefly  negative  in  its  character,  and  that  as  yet  the 
doctrines  of  Clnristianity  and  of  the  Reformation  have  not  been 
much  developed.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  movement  is 
not  insignificant ;  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  earnest- 
ness and  zeal.  We  apprehend  that  Ronge,  who  seems  to  be  the 
principal  leader,  is  actuated  quite  as  much  by  a  desire  for  liberty 
of  thought  and  action,  as  by  zeal  for  the  apostolic  truth.  Many 
of  his  positions  cannot  be  approved ;  and  we  greatly  regret  to 
observe  that  he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  ordain  clergy  for  the 
new  community.  Application  it  seems  had  been  made  to  the 
Jansenist  archbish(^  of  Utrecht  for  ordination,  but  we  fear  that 
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it  had  not  been  made  with  the  concurrence  of  Bonee,  who  seems 
to  detest  the  hierarchy  quite  as  much  as  the  doctrines  of  Borne. 
In  the  constitution  of  the  new  "  Church,''  no  provision  whatever 
is  made  for  any  order  superior  to  the  presbytery.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  cannot  look  with  any  satisfaction  at  what  is 
going  on  in  Germany ;  and  we  greatly  doubt  whether  the  real 
interests  of  Christianity  will  be  promoted  by  this  movement. 

XV. — Plain  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  according  to  8i.  Mattiew.    Bjf 
the  Hon,  and  Rev.  C.  G.  Perceval.     London :  Capes. 

These  Lectures  arc  intended  for  family  reading,  and  are  therefore 
very  plain,  simple,  and  practical.  We  have  been  pleased  with 
what  we  have  seen  of  them ;  but  we  have  not  observed  any  thing 
that  calls  for  particular  remark. 

XVI. — Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Mr.  Burns'  publications  continue  to  supply  amusement  and 
instruction  for  the  young, — more,  perhaps,  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter.  The  beautiful  taJe  of  '' Thiodolf  the  Icelander," 
from  the  German  of  La  Motte  Fouque ;  the  wild  and  fanciful 
but  striking  '^  Tales  from  the  Phantasus  of  Tieck ;"  and  the 
^'  Tales  from  the  Eastern  Land,"  a  second  series  of  Eastern 
Bomanco,  arc  all  admirable  in  their  way.  ^'  The  Fireside 
Library,"  too,  is  increasing  in  interest.  The  volumes  we  have 
lately  seen  are,  "  Prasca  Loupoloft*,"  from  the  French  ;  "  Wallen- 
stein,  by  Caroline  Pichler ;"  "Popular  Tales,"  fromWilhehn Hauf^ 
and  ''  Northern  Minstrelsy,"  comprising  a  selection  of  the  national 
ballads  and  other  poetry  of  Scotland. 

We  must  now  turn  to  more  serious  matters.  We  need  not 
say  with  what  deep  interest  we  have  perused  Archdeacon  Hale's 
excellent  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  London 
(Bivingtons).  This  justly  respected  dignitary  has  added  largely 
to  his  claims  on  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  Chmx^hmen,  by 
thus  firmly  and  intrepidly  standing  forth  in  defence  of  their 
principles  at  a  moment  of  general  apathy  and  timidity.  It  is 
most  satisfactor}'  to  observe  that  so  good  an  example  has  been 
followed  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  London,  who  have  (to  the 
number  of  upwards  of  300)  addressed  the  Lord  Primate  in  pro- 
test against  the  Maynooth  endowment.  The  number  of  signa- 
tures would  have  been  greater,  had  all  the  clergy  been  made 
aware  of  the  intention  of  transmitting  such  a  memorial,  which 
was  not  the  case. 

To  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  now  Dean  of  Westminster,  the 
Church  is  indebted  for  v^  most  important  suggestion  in  referenee 
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to  Church  extension  in  Southwark,  Lambeth,  and  Bermondsey, 
made  in  his  Charge  (Bums),  delivered  in  April.  We  rejoice  to 
observe  that  the  clergy  of  Southwark,  &c.  have  responded  to  this 
call ;  and  that  measures  are  taking  to  provide  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  315,000  people,  who  are  mmistered  to  by  only  forty-five 
clergy  !  or  one  for  7000 !  The  defieienttf  of  Church  accommoda- 
tion,  in  order  to  provide/or  one-third  of  the  population^  is  61,160  ! 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  headed  the  subscription  with 
lOOO;.,  and  the  Bishop  of  Wmchester  with  500^. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Marshall,  author  of  an  excellent  work 
on  ^'  The  Episcopal  Polity  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,^'  which 
we  noticed  m  a  former  number,  has  published  (Bums)  ^^  Remarks 
on  a  recently  published  Letter  of  the  Bev.  H.  Walter"'*  to  his 
Diocesan  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Mr.  Marshall''s  castigation  of 
that  unfortunate  gentleman's  strange  production  is  very  success- 
ful; but  we  should  have  thought  it  quite  needless  to  take  any  notice 
of  his  violent  denunciations  of  any  and  every  one  who  comes  in 
his  way. 

*'  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  consecration  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Bristol,''  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Woodward,  Incumbent  of  St. 
James's,  Bristol,  (Duncan  and  Malcolm,)  has  afforded  us  great 
satisfaction  from  its  combination  of  Catholic  views,  with  a  firm 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  clear  insight  into 
the  evils  of  Romanism. 

Mr.  Eastlake  has  addressed  a  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
entitled  ''The  National  Gallery:  Observations  on  the  unfitness 
of  the  present  building  for  its  purpose''  (Clowes  and  Son).  Mr. 
Eastlake's  position  as  keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  his 
professional  abilities,  must  give  very  ^reat  weight  to  the  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions  on  such  a  subject.  We  recomm^fia  his 
pamphlet  to  tne  particular  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

We  have  pemsed  several  numbers  of  a  monthly  periodical, 
entitled  "  The  British  Churchman,"  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  with 
much  pleasure.  The  principles  of  this  publication  seem  to  be 
perfectly  sound  and  good. 
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France. —  Romish  Liberty  of  Conscience,  —  The  mala  ^des  which 
attaches  to  the  entire  working  of  the  Romish  system  has  rarely  been 
displayed  in  a  more  glaring  manner  than  it  is  at  this  moment  by  the 
French  Episcopate.  It  will  be  remembered  that  for  the  last  two  yean 
France  has  been  ringing  with  the  clamours  of  the  Romish  clergy  for 
liberty  of  thought,  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of  teaching*  The 
charter  was  appealed  to,  as  guaranteeing  to  every  French  citizen  the 
right  to  hold  or  to  reject  whatever  appeared  to  him  true  or  untrue; 
and  upon  the  ground  of  this  universal  liberty  it  was  contended,  (not 
perhaps  altogether  unjustly,)  that  the  interference  of  tlie  State  with  the 
education  of  the  people,  by  means  of  the  University  rigimCf  was  an 
intolerable  monopoly.  Again,  more  recently,  when  the  cardinal  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  was  visited  with  that  very  abortive  proceeding,  aa 
appel  comme  d*ahusy  for  his  condemnation  of  M«  Dupin's  book,  the 
whole  episcopate  and  the  Romish  press  were  in  arms  against  what 
they  designated  as  a  monstrous  encroachment  upon  the  freedom  of 
opinion  guaranteed  by  the  charter.  But  all  these  maxims  of  respect 
for  conscientious  convictions,  all  these  expressions  of  jealousy  for  the 
liberty  of  conscience  as  the  birthright  of  every  Frenchman,  have  sud« 
denly  and  altogether  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  Romish  bishops  in  the 
conflict  in  which  they  are  engaged  with  the  inferior  clergy,  or  rather 
with  that  daily  increasing  portion  of  them  who  have  the  courage  to 
assert  the  just  rights  of  the  parochial  clergy  against  the  despotic  power 
wielded  over  them  by  the  French  bishops.  Touching  the  principal 
points  at  issue  in  this  conflict,  we  refer  our  readers  to  an  article  in 
a  former  number  of  our  Review  \  and  especially  to  the  extracts  there 
given  from  the  work  of  the  freres  AUignoL  In  support  of  the  doc- 
trines advocated  by  them,  a  weekly  journal  was  established  at  Paris 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1844,  under  the  title  *' Zre  Bien 
Socialf'*  of  which  the  Abbe  Clavel,  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Sens,  was 
the  editor.  Its  columns  were  open  not  only  to  discussions  on  ques* 
tions  of  church  government  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  to  which  the 
Jreres  Allignol  were  frequent  contributors,  but  to  complaints  of  any 
kind  against  the  diocesan  administrations,  which  were  often  couched 
in  strong  and  oflensive  terms,  and  not  unfrequently  garnished  with 
severe  comments  from  the  pen  of  the  editor.  This  unsparing  ex- 
posure of  transactions  which  have  hitherto,  whether  just  or  unjust, 
passed  unquestioned  under  cover  of  the  secrecy  with  which  the  proceed- 

»  See  No.  IV.  Art.  2. 
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ings  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  are  surrounded,  proved  exceedingly 
inconvenient  not  only  to  the  hishops,  hut  to  their  vicars-general, 
whose  abuse  of  power  was  not  unfrequently  the  subject  of  complaint ; 
and  the  journal  which  thus  dragged  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  was  naturally  looked  upon  as  an 
obnoxious  publication*  At  last  a  circumstance  occurred  which  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  giving  a  check  to  the  authors  of  this  dangerous 
movement.  The  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Viviers,  to  which  the  freres 
Atlignol  belong,  and  in  which,  though  unemployed,  they  continue 
to  reside,  were  assembled  in  September  last  for  their  relraite  ecciSsias" 
iique,  when  several  copies  of  the  Bien  Social^  which  contained  severe 
strictures  upon  the  diocesan  government,  were  distributed  among  them* 
As  it  was  intimated  in  the  journal  that  many  of  the  clergy  agreed  in 
the  opinions  which  it  advocated,  it  was  thought  right  to  meet  this 
statement  by  a  direct  contradiction ;  and  with  this  view  one  of  the 
leading  priests  of  the  diocese  addressed  the  bishop  in  the  name  of  all 
the  clergy  present,  assuring  him  that  they  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
attacks  made  upon  his  character  and  his  administration.  The  clergy^ 
says  the  Ami  de  la  Religion^  assented  with  one  voice  to  this  address^ 
and  many  even  shed  tears.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  certainly,  con* 
sidering  the  state  of  terror  in  which  the  lower  clergy  in  France  are 
kept,  not  at  all  wonderful  that  none  should  rise  to  disown  the  senti-* 
ments  of  him  who  had  made  himself  the  mouth-piece  of  the  entire 
body.  The  whole  scene,  therefore,  came  off  exceedingly  well;  the  bishop 
having  replied  in  tones  of  great  prudence  and  moderation,  deploring  the 
error  of  those  who  appealed  from  the  judgment  of  the  bishops  ''  to 
popular  opinion,  which,"  he  observed,  '*  God  had  not  charged  with  the 
government  of  the  Church."  Reports  of  this  occurrence  having  found 
their  way  into  the  papers,  and  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  in  particular 
having  made  it  the  text  of  repeated  attacks  upon  what  was  igno* 
miniously  termed  the  "  Presbyterian  school,"  the /rerei  Allignol  pub- 
lished a  defence  and  apology,  in  which  they  strongly  protested  their 
attachment  to  the  Episcopate  as  "  the  only  authority  which  remains 
antouched  and  unquestioned."  A  paper  war  ensued  between  the 
Ami  de  la  Religion,  the  organ  of  the  bishops,  and  tlie  Bien  Social^ 
in  which  the  Gazette  de  France  and  the  Liber te  comme  en  Belgiqve 
(the  Marquis  of  Regnon's  paper)  occasionally  took  part  with  the  latter, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  judicial  proceedings  were  adopted  by  the 
Bien  Social  against  its  opponent.  Whilst  these  were  pending,  the 
bishop  of  Viviers,  one  of  whose  vicars-general  was  involved  in  the 
controversy,  came  to  the  rescue  by  a  pastoral  letter,  given  on  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany,  in  which  he  characterises  the  advocates  of 
the  rights  of  the  inferior  clergy  as  "  tnobedientesp  vaniluqui,  seductoresf 
•  ..•••  quoM  oportet  redargui,'*  (Tit.  i.  10,  11,)  charges  them  with  the 
design  of  overthrowing  all  episcopal  authority,  classes  them  with  the 
Jansenists  and  the  authors  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  and 
warns  his  clergy  against  what  he  calls  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  this 
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party.  The  pastoral  letter  is  accompanied  by  aa  appendixi  entitled 
**  Remarks  on  Modern  I^resbyterianism,"  in  which  certain  propositions 
from  the  work  of  Messrs.  AUignol  are  formally  condemned  as  hereticaL 
The  weight  of  this  pastoral  was  increased  by  the  expressed  adhesion  to  it 
of  several  archbishops  and  bishops ;  and  the  result  was,  that  while  the 
Bien  Social  continued  the  controversy,  subjecting  the  letter  of  the 
bishop  of  Vivicrs  to  a  severe  criticism,  the  freres  Allignol  made  and 
published  a  formal  submission  to  the  episcopal  sentence  prononnced 
against  them,  in  which  they  disown  and  recant  the  several  doctrines 
condemned  by  the  bishop.  This  act  of  submission,  which  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  voluntary,  was,  if  the  statements  of  the  Biem 
Social  be  correct,  extracted  by  the  fear  of  losing  a  paltry  pension  of 
^00  francs  which  the  two  brothers  enjoyed,  and  which,  it  is  said,  the 
bishop  of  Viviers  made  interest  with  the  Government  to  have  with- 
drawn. Whatever  might  be  the  motive  of  the  freres  AlUgnolt  who 
appear  to  live  in  their  retirement  at  Rouviere,  near  Le  Thiel,  in  the 
diocese  of  Viviers,  in  a  state  of  great  poverty,  maintaining  themselves  in 
their  old  age  by  manual  labour,  they  ceased  from  this  time  to  contribute 
to  tlie  columns  of  the  Bien  Social.  The  Abbe  Clavel^  however,  not 
only  continued  the  controversy  in  the  most  vigorous  style,  but  prose- 
cuted schemes  for  organising  a  powerful  party.  Among  these  was  the 
foundation  of  a  society,  under  the  title  "  Association  Meusienne  pow 
le  rappel  des  articles  organiques*"  whose  professed  object  it  is  to  pro- 
cure the  repeal  of  the  organic  articles  which  were  published  by  Napo- 
leon on  his  own  authority,  along  with  the  Concoridate,  and  by  which 
the  present  position  of  the  parochial  clergy  in  France  is  regulated. 
Another  scheme  was  the  formation  of  a  joint-stock  company,  whose 
property  the  Bien  Social  should  become,  with  a  view  to  insure  to  that 
journal  more  extensive  and  more  permanent  support.  While  the  Ahbi 
Ciacel  and  his  paper  were  thus  becoming  daily  more  formidable,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  between  whom  and  the  abbe  sundry  old  grievances  seem 

'  The  measures  which  this  "Repeal  Association*'  announced,  and  the  turn  which  it 
took  in  its  infancy,  could  not  but  alarm  the  bishops.  The  Bien  Social  of  April  19, 
contains  a  declaration  signed  by  the  vice-president,  which  treats  of  the  following 
points: — 1.  The  foundation,  by  the  aid  of  liberal  contribution!  from  the  laity,  of  aa 
insurance  fund,  is  announced,  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  priests  unjiutly  aui* 
pended  by  their  bishops  against  the  consequent  loss  of  their  income,  enabling  any 
priest  by  a  small  annual  sum  to  secure  for  himself,  In  case  he  should  be  made  a  irictim, 
i,\x\  annuity  of  800  Irancs.  2.  Certain  statutes  lately  made  by  aome  membcri  of  the 
Kpiscopate  on  the  subject  of  confession  are  pronounced  invalid,  as  being  contrary  lo 
the  ancient  canons;  and  it  is  stated  that  every  uncanonical  act  or  judgment  of  the 
bishops,  shall  henceforth  be  impeached  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  3.  Ail  priests  who 
may  be  appointed  to  parishes  where  former  pastors  have  been  arbitrarily  and  un- 
eanonically  removed,  are  invited  to  consider  themselves  only  in  the  light  of  teoiporary 
administrators ;  with  the  significant  remark  that  **  timt  which  is  firegmmui  with  evsmis, 
tviU  point  out  to  them  their  future  coune.'*  4.  Considering  that,  according  lo  St 
'1  homas  Aquinas,  resistance  against  arbitrary  power  is  not  rebellion,  the  association 
declares  that  it  will  hereafter  by  all  legal  means  defend  the  unacknowledged  rights  of 
the  priesthood. 
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to  YuLve  existed,  and  whose  odmiDistration  was  repeatedly  animadverted 
upon  in  terms  of  great  severity',  suddenly  struck  a  blow  which 
appears  to  have  taken  his  opponent  wholly  by  surprise.  The  Ami 
dt  la  Reiigion  of  the  Srd  of  June,  published  a  mandemenU  dated 
May  26,  in  which,  after  reciting  a  number  of  passages  extracted  from 
Hw  Bien  Socialt  pointing  out  a  variety  of  alleged  mis-statements,  and 
enumerating  twenty-one  erroneous  propositions  advocated  in  its 
eolamns,  the  archbishop  pronounces  the  following  anathema  against 
the  paper,  its  editor,  its  contributors,  and  even  its  readers  :-— 

'*We  declare  the  chief  editor^  of  the  said  journal  deprived  of  all 
spiritual  powers  in  the  diocese  of  Paris. 

"  We  declare  every  ecclesiastic  in  holy  orders,  who,  having  osten* 
tibly  taken  part  in  the  editing  of  the  said  journal,  shall  fail,  within 
m  fortnight  of  the  promulgation  of  this  our  mandate,  publicly  to  retract 
its  doctrines  censured  herewith,  its  injurious  attacks,  and  calumnious 
statements,  ipio  facto,  suspended. 

"  We  declare  every  ecclesiastic  in  holy  orders,  who,  after  the  pro* 
mulgation  of  this  our  mandate,  shall  ostensibly  or  secretly  take  part 
im  die  editing  of  the  said  journal,  or  in  any  way  whatever  give  couu'r 
tenance  to  its  publication  or  diffusion,  ipso  facto,  suspended." 

Upon  the  first  appearance  of  this  document,  the  Abhi  Clawel,  while 
giving  in  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Bien  Social  his  resignation  of  the 
editorship,  defended  himself  in  a  respectful  but  resolute  tone  against 
what  he  freely  designated  as  the  archbishop's  injustice  and  excess 
of  power,  announced  a  volunoe  under  the  title,  '*  The  canonical  and 
national  liberties  of  the  Church  in  France,  or  refutation  of  the  mande^ 
mi€nt  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  condemning  a  journal  entitled  Le  Bien 
Social,"  to  appear  in  a  fortnight ;  and  moreover  he  declared,  that  he 
should  appeal  to  the  pope  against  the  archbishop's  judgment.  But 
a  week's  ineflection  brought  tibe  abbi  to  a  different  mind.  The  Bien 
Social  of  June  14th  declares  itself  defunct,  with  a  promise  from  the 
proprietors  to  indemnify  the  subscribers  by  another  journal  of  a  more 
general,  political  and  literary,  character :  and  gives  a  letter  from  the 
Abbe  CUmcI,  containing  the  most  entire  submission  to  the  archbishop's 
sentence.  "  I  desire  it  to  be  known,"  he  says,  **  that  my  appeal  to 
our  holy  father  Pope  Ghregory  XVI.  is  from  this  day  withdrawn ;  that 
I  SUBMIT  ENTIRELY,  in  all  humility,  without  reservation,  of  my  own  will, 
free  accord  and  conviction,  to  the  doctrinal  decisions  contained  in  the 

*  Among  other  chirget  against  the  archbUhop,  which  A-om  time  to  time  have 
appeared  io  the  paper,  was  that  of  having  made  a  contract  with  certain  booksellers  of 
Paris,  for  a  new  privileged  edition  of  the  different  liturgical  books  in  use  in  the 
diocese  of  Paris,  which  is  denounced  as  a  mere  scheme  for  enriching  the  archbishop  ; 
the  profit  derived  by  him  from  the  pubfication  of  the  new  catechism  alone,  being 
Mtimated  at  30,000  francs  por  annum. 

'  To  this  paragraph  of  the  sentence  a  note  is  appended,  which  casts  a  slur  on  the 
character  of  the  jibbi  Clavel,  and  evidently  breathes  a  spirit  of  personal  anirootity. 
This  fact  has  been  generally  remarked  upon,  and  the  Abbi  Clavel  himself  intimates 
that  there  is  an  old  score  of  ill-will  between  him  and  the  archbishop,  aggravated  of 
course  by  the  recent  attacks  upon  the  latter  contained  in  the  Bien  SociaL 
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mandate  of  Monscigneur  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  whether  conoeming 
doctrines,  morals,  or  discipline."  After  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  he  adds,  '*  From  the  sentiments  I  have  now  expressed,  it  will 
be  easily  understood  that  my  book  '  on  the  canonical  liberties  of  the 
Church  in  France,'  which  is  to  appear  shortly,  will  contain  respectful 
explanations  touching  the  ancient  and  modem  discipline,  rather  than 
a  refutation  of  the  mandate  of  Monscigneur  the  archbishop  of  Paris.** 
Thus  by  one  stroke  of  his  pen  has  Dionysius  Afire  successfully  aceom* 
plished  a  coup  d'etat,  which  if  Louis  Philippe  with  ail  his  bayonets 
had  attempted,  it  would  have  cost  him  his  crown.  Such  is  the  des- 
potic power  of  the  Romish  Church,  even  in  a  country  in  which,  and 
that  with  some  show  of  reason,  she  complains  of  being  held  in  chains! 

Relic  Worship  at  Paris. — ^An  exhibition  of  relics  took  place  at  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  during  Lent,  of  which  the  following  jsro^omiie 
was  published  in  a  mandement  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 

**  1 .  The  glorious  relics  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  wit, 
the  piece  of  the  true  cross,  the  holy  cronm  of  thorns,  and  the  holy  nails, 
will  be  exposed  to  the  worship  of  the  faithful  during  the  first  four  days 
of  Holy  Week,  and  on  Good  Friday,  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  choir  of  the 
Metropolitan  Church. 

"  2.  On  Palm  Sunday,  at  the  close  of  the  Chapter  Office  and  High 
Mass,  which  will  commence  at  nine  o'clock  precisely,  we  shall  solemnly 
transport  these  holy  relics  from  the  great  sacristy  to  the  altar  which 
is  destined  to  receive  them  ;  and  before  depositing  them  there,  we  shall 
present  them  to  the  chapter  and  clergy  to  be  worshipped.  During  the 
procession  and  adoration  of  the  Cross  the  choir  will  chant  the  hymn 
Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt.  The  sound  of  the  great  bell  will  announce 
this  ceremony. 

**  3.  On  Holy  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  the  ex- 
hibition will  commence  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  will  terminate  in 
the  evening  after  the  close  of  the  retraite  for  men. 

'*  4.  On  Good  Friday,  after  the  Stahat,  which  closes  the  retraite  for 
men,  we  shall  give  the  blessing  with  the  holy  relics,  and  shall  carry 
them  in  solemn  procession  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  kept. 

'*  5.  We  grant  to  the  faithful  who  shall  attend  on  this  procession, 
and  to  those  who,  during  this  holy  week,  shall  come  to  worship  the 
relics,  and  shall  recite  five  Pater  Nosters  and  five  Ave  Marias,  with  an 
act  of  contrition,  forty  days*  indulgence  for  each  time. 

**  6.  For  the  future  the  glorious  relic  of  the  true  Cross  of  our  Lord 
will  be  exposed  on  the  3rd  of  May,  being  the  feast  of  the  invention  of 
the  holy  Cross  ;  the  14th  of  September,  being  the  feast  of  its  exaltation ; 
cind  the  1st  Sunday  in  August,  being  the  feast  of  its  susception. 

''  The  holy  crown  of  thorns  will  be  exposed  on  the  feast  of  its 
susception,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Metropolitan 
Church." 

Such  is  Popery  in  the  capital  of  France  in  the  year  1845  ! ! 
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Geruany. — Protmcial  Synods  in  Prussia. — The  re-organization  of  the 
Bvangelic  Church  in  the  Prussian  dominions  is  making  steady  progress. 
Provincial  Synods  have  been  held,  in  the  course  of  last  autumn,  in  all 
the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  In  Westphalia  ^  and  Rhenish  Prussia 
these  Synods  have  been  in  existence  for  four  years  ;  but  in  the  eastern 
provinces  they  were  for  the  first  time  called  into  existence  by  a  minis- 
terial rescript  of  the  21st  of  September  last.  They  are  held  under  the 
presidency  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  province,  and  consist  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  different  districts  of  the  province,  the  principal 
army  chaplain,  a  member  of  the  theological  faculty  of  one  of  the  univer-^ 
sities,  and  representatives  of  the  clergy  of  the  different  districts  chosen 
by  themselves \  The  subjects  pointed  out  by  the  Minister  of  Spiritual 
Affairs  for  their  immediate  consideration,  were :  1.  An  increased  supply 
of  ministers,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  population ;  2.  An  improved 
system  of  training  and  employing  candidates  for  the  ministry; 
3.  Diminution  of  the  official  labours  of  the  superintendents,  especially 
in  reference  to  mere  routine  business  connected  with  the  externals  of 
the  Church ;  4.  The  formation  of  a  fund  for  pensioning  infirm  and 
superannuated  clergymen;  5.  Employment  of  the  laity  in  parochial 
work,  in  aid  of  the  clergy  ;  6.  The  care  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
needy  ;  7*  The  means  of  promoting  the  better  observance  of  the  Sunday 
and  of  Holy-days  ;  8.  The  establishment  of  Bible  classes  and  week-day 
services.  For  this  purpose  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  district 
Synods  held  in  the  preceding  year  throughout  the  kingdom,  was 
officially  communicated  to  the  provincial  Synods,  in  order  that  the 
latter  might  examine  the  different  propositions  made  in  those  smaller 
assemblies,  and  thereby  prepare  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  general  mea- 
sures of  improvement.  A  report  of  the  deliberations  had  in  the  provin- 
cial synods  is  to  be  published  by  authority  ;  meanwhile  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know,  that  the  experiment,  which  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
rationalistic  tendencies  in  certain  localities,  was  considered  by  some 
parties  a  questionable  one,  has  thus  far  been  successful. 

A  most  important  question,  which  the  ministerial  rescript  singularly 

*  The  provincial  Synod  of  Westphalia,  which  was  assembled  for  the  fourth  time  in 
October  last,  at  the  small  town  of  Soest,  sent  forth  a  pastoral  letter  addressed  to  **  all 
the  brethren  of  the  evangelic  faith  in  Westphalia."  In  this  letter  the  Synod  speaks  in 
terms  of  satisfaction  of  "the  late  revival  of  a  zealous  Christian  and  Church  life  in  faith 
and  love  ;'*  warns  against  the  machinations  of  Romanism,  and  the  insidious  attacks  of 
infidelity ;  and  exhorts  the  people  to  diligence  and  perseverance  in  every  good  word 
and  work,  and  especially  to  an  active  support  of  Bible  societies,  and  missionary  and 
temperance  associations. 

'  There  is  a  great  inequality  in  the  numerical  strength  of  the  different  synods. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Synod  of  the  province  of  Posen  consisted  of  37  members ;  viz., 
the  General  Superintendent  of  the  province,  a  professor  of  theology  from  the  university 
of  Breslau,  17  superintendents,  17  representatives  of  the  clergy  from  their  districts,  and 
the  principal  army  chaplain  of  Posen ;  whereas  the  Synod  of  the  province  of  Branden- 
burg, held  at  Berlin,  consisted  of  155  members;  viz.,  the  General  Superintendent, 
a  professor  of  theology  from  the  university  of  Berlin,  75  superintendents,  ^6  repre- 
sentatives of  the  clergy,  and  the  principal  army  chaplain;  to  which  were  added,  two 
deputies  from  the  Freuch  Church  settled  at  Berlin. 
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enough  passed  over  in  silence,  tii.  the  anthority  and  obligation  of  the 
symbolical  books,  was  brought  forward  in  the  Synods  of  Saxony,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Pomerania,  In  the  last-named  proYince,  where  the 
orthodox  party  greatly  preponderates,  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  the 
symbolical  books ;  in  the  Synod  of  Brandenburg  a  kind  of  middle 
course  was  taken  ;  the  authority  of  the  symbolical  books  being  recog- 
nized, but  only  in  the  general  way  in  which  the  Prussian  Oidinatioa 
Service  ^  mentions  them,  not  in  the  stricter  sense  of  a  mbaeription  to 
the  letter  of  those  writings.  In  the  province  of  Saxony,  which  is  the  one 
most  infected  by  the  leaven  of  ratJonaliam  ',  not  only  the  authority  of 


7  The  pauage  of  the  ordination  service  here  referred  to,  it  in  the  exhortation  ad- 
dresaed  to  the  candidates  for  orders.  *'  First,  you  arc  to  preach  no  other  doctriae 
but  that  which  is  founded  on  God's  pure  and  clear  word,  the  prophetic  and  apostolk 
writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  our  only  rule  of  faith  ;  and  contained  in  tlw 
three  chief  symbols, — The  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds,  [ken, 
according  to  custom^  the  iymboUcal  books  are  mentioned,']  and  in  the  spirit  of  which  the 
liturgy  of  our  national  evangelic  Church,  to  which  you  are  to  conform,  is  composed." 
From  the  direction  inserted  between  brackets,  it  would  appear  that  the  symbolical  books 
to  be  mentioned,  arc  in  each  place  those  which  in  that  place  have  hitherto  been 
acknowledged  ;  and  at  all  events  it  is  clear,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  promiae,  or  other 
formal  recognition  of  the  symbolical  books  on  the  pare  of  the  person  to  be  ordained, 
the  obligation  to  abide  by  them  cannot  be  otherwise  than  exceedingly  vague  and 
loose. 

^  The  AUgemcine  Kirchen-Zcitung  contains  strong  evidence  to  this  effect,  in  the  shape 
of  an  address  signed  by  "  about  three  hundred  respectable  citicena"  of  the  town  of 
Magdeburg,  and  presented  to  the  president  of  the  Provincial  Synod.  By  this  addren 
the  worthy  citizens  endeavour  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  exclusion  of  the  laity 
from  the  deliberations  of  the  Synod;  they  start  with  the  modest  assertion,  that  if 
they  are  reproached  with  neglect  of  the  Church  and  of  the  means  of  grace,  no  body 
can  be  so  well  qualified  as  themselves,  to  say  what  is  wanting  to  the  Church,  in  order 
to  make  it  "  what  every  rational  honest  citizen  must  wish  to  sec  it."  Of  their  wbdom 
and  insight  into  the  true  wants  of  the  Church,  a  few  specimens  from  their  address  will 
be  sutficient  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  : — 

"  In  order  to  gain  the  full  confidence  of  their  congregations,  clergymen,  instead  of 
standing  towards  their  congregations  in  the  character  of  a  kind  of  public  officers, 
should  stand  by  them  as  friends  ;  i.  e.  instead  of  making  a  show  of  propounding  whst 
may  have  been  ordered  or  permitted  by  higher  authority,  they  ought  to  propound  only 
wJKit,  according  to  their  inmost  convictions,  they  themselves  believe  to  be  true,  and 
suitable  to  the  decree  of  cultivation  which  their  congregations  have  attained;  conse- 
ciiionily  they  ought  not  to  preach  antiquated  doctrines,  but  only  such  saving  truths  as 

are  universally  acknowledged They  ought  to  abstain,  and  that  under  severe 

penalties,  from  all  controversial  preaching,  which  we  can  regard  in  no  other  light  than 
a>«  being  extremely  pernicious,  altogether  unchristian,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  tht 
great  commandments  of  love  and  toleration  towards  our  fellow-men. 

"Above  all,  the  preacher  must  have  entire  liberty  of  teaching,  unfettered  by  any 
superior  authority,  lie  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  tied  down  to  any  so«called  creeds  or 
symbols  of  faith,  but  simply  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  as  according  to  his,  the  preacher's 
own  rational  view,  it  is  contained  in  the  Bible;  and  it  must  be  left  altogether  to  tht 
conr^regation,  to  judge  of  his  views  and  of  his  manner  of  preaching  .... 

**  The  members  of  the  congregation,  duly  consulting  with  the  elders  and  the  preach* 
ers,  are  the  parties  to  determine  whether,  for  instance,  the  present  liturgy  is  to  be 
retained  in  their  church,  and  whether  in  this  new  liturgy  the  old  apostolic  creed 
should  still  be  read,  seeing  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  majority.  To  the 
members  of  the  congregation  we  are  firmly  persuaded  it  would  be  far  more  edifying, 
if  instead  of  the  present  liturgy,  which  is  a  kind  of  mass,  a  morning  prayer,  fredy 
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the  symbolical  books  was  repudiated,  but  even  the  absolute  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  Evangelic  rule  of  faith  was  rejected  by  an 
immense  majority ,  the  numbers  being  as  five  to  one  against  the  orthodox 
Tiew  even  upon  this  point.  Another  question  which  was  not  contem- 
plated by  the  ministerial  rescript,  but  was  mooted  in  the  Synods,  and 
very  fully  discussed,  especially  at  the  provincial  Synod  of  Brandenburg^, 
held  at  Berlin  from  the  8th  to  the  29th  of  November,  was  the  question 
of  Church  reform.  The  general  tendency  of  the  deliberatioiia,  both  at 
Berlin  and  elsewhere,  was  in  favour  of  a  more  demoenitie  ocmatitiitioii 
of  the  Church,  and  of  the  admission  of  the  laitj  to  a  diare  in  Church 
government  and  legislation. 

Schism  in  the  Roman  CaikoUe  Chufeh. — ^The  movement  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  wbieh  Cserski  and  Rouge  gave  the  first  im* 
pulse,  is  spreading  throoghout  Germany,  and  especially  in  the  Prussian 
dominions,  in  spite,  or  rather  in  consequence,  of  the  sentences  of  ex- 
eommanication  fulminated  against  it  by  the  Romish  hierarchy.  Up 
io  the  date  of  the  latest  accounts  there  were  forty-eight  places,  thirty* 
two  of  them  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  where  "Geraum  Catholte,** 
or  as  they  also  call  themselves  "  Christian  Catholic  **  (CArisl-JSTolAo- 
tuehe)  communities  have  been  formed*  The  following  is  a  list  of 
them,  collected  from  the  Allgemeim  and  the  Berliner  Kirchen^Zeihrng^ 
In  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  the  chief  seat  of  the  schism  is  Silesia,  where 
it  has  established  itself  at  Breslau,  Oppeln,  Liegnitz,  Schweidnitz, 
Gorlitz,  Glogau,  Landshut,  Freistadt,  Trebnitz,  Liiben,  Steinau  and 
Schlawentsits  ;  in  the  province  of  Posen,  besides  Schneidemiihl,  which 
took  the  lead,  in  the  town  of  Posen,  at  Bromberg,  Chodziesen  and 
Filehne ;  in  West  Prussia  at  Dantzig,  Stargard,  Marienburg  and  Thorn  ; 
in  Brandenburg,  at  Berlin  and  Nauen  ;  in  Prussian  Saxony,  at  Magde« 
horg,  Merseburg,  and  Genthin  ;  in  Westphalia,  at  Hamm,  Unna, 
Witten  and  Bochum ;  in  Rhenish  Prussia  at  Dtisseldorf  and  Elberfeld. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  congregations  have  been  constituted  at 
Dresden,  Leipzig,  Chemnitz,  Annaberg,  Penig,  Oschatz,  Dahlen  and 
Zschopau  ;  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hessia,  at  Ofienbach  and  Worms ;  in 
the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  at  Wiesbaden  and  Kaub ;  as  likewise  at  Hildes- 
heim  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  at  Braunschweig  in  the  Duchy  of 
Brunswick,  at  Wismar  in  Mecklenburg,  and  at  Biberach  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wurtemberg.  The  great  difficulty  which  they  experience,  is  the 
want  of  duly-ordained  ministers,  as  hitherto  a  few  only  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  joined  the  movement ;  and  partly  on  this 
account,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  principles  of  these  new  commu- 
nities are  as  yet  exceedingly  undefined,  they  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain from  the  respective  governments  any  thing  beyond  mere  toleration. 
The  Prussian  government,  more  particularly,  by  whose  decision  the 


chosen  by  the  preacher,  were  to  be  read  before  the  sermon,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
reformed  Church  of  this  town.  How  ill-adapted  to  the  present  time  this  liturgy  is, 
appears  clearly  from  the  fact,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  people  never  enter  the 
Church  until  after  its  conclusion." 
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others  are  likely  to  be  influenced,  is  evidently  adopting  Gamaliers 
counsel  with  regard  to  the  whole  affair.  We  extract  from  the  detailed 
accounts  with  which  the  theological  journals  of  Germany  are  filled,  a 
few  particulars  respecting  the  more  important  of  the  congregations 
already  formed,  which  will  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  character  of 
the  movement  itself. 

At  Schneidemiihl,  the  so-called  *  Christian  Catholic'  Church  was 
constituted  on  the  19th  of  October,  on  the  basis  of  the  creed  of  which 
we  gave  an  account  in  our  last  number.  At  the  head  of  it  is  the  priest 
Czerski,  with  two  lay  elders.  With  regard  to  Czerski  himself,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  desire  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  celibacy  had 
a  considerable  share  in  the  course  which  he  has  pursued.  It  appears 
that  he  had,  previously  to  his  separation  from  Rome,  contracted  what 
he  calls  a  *'  marriage  of  conscience"  (Gewissensehe),  the  consequences 
of  which  rendered  a  legal  marriage'  necessary  for  the  credit  of  his 
bride.  The  opposition  of  the  parents  on  both  sides  to  the  marriage 
caused  much  difficulty  and  delay.  Czerski  had  to  go  through  the  un- 
gracious proceeding  of  summoning  his  own  parents  and  those  of  his 
bride,  before  the  civil  authorities  to  substantiate  their  objections;  a 
form  which  the  law  of  Prussia  requires  before  a  marriage  to  which  the 
parents  refuse  to  give  their  free  consent,  can  be  solemnized.  These 
facts,  which  arc  not  lost  sight  of  by  his  Romish  opponents,  and  referred 
to  in  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  against  him,  are  not 
any  where  denied  on  his  part;  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  be 
universally  admitted  by  his  own  partisans,  and  derive  additional  coun- 
tenance from  one  of  the  articles  of  the  creed  adopted  at  Schneidemiihl, 
which  makes  marriage  obligatory  on  Christian  ministers,  as  well  at 
from  a  singular  manifesto  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  which  he  published 
in  November,  and  which,  while  preferring  heavy  charges  against  the 
Romish  clergy,  contains  a  kind  of  apology  for  a  Romish  priest  contract- 
ing a  clandestine  marriage  \     As  regards  the  form  of  worship  adopted 


"  The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  21it  of  February,  and  was  performed  by  a 
Protc&tant  clergyman. 

*  This  document  runs  as  follows : — *'  The  essence  of  marriage  consiiU  In  the  union, 
by  virtue  of  a  contract,  of  two  persons  of  different  sex  :  a  third  person  can  only  be  a 
witness  of  that  contract.  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  even  such  marriages  as  are 
contracted  without  witnesses,  are  essentially  true  and  real  marriages ;  and  the  CoancU 
of  Trent  itself  so  accounts  them,  and  prohibits  them  only  on  the  ground  of  the  abuses 
to  which  they  led  :  nay,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  Roman  Catbolic  Church,  those 
who  contract  marriage,  minister  to  themselves  the  sacrament  of  matrimony.  Tbe 
Catholic  priest  in  his  isolation  is  as  much  as  any  other  man  in  want  of  female  care  and 
attention,  to  prevent  his  linking  like  a  savage  into  a  state  of  filth.  Accordingly,  the 
greater  number  of  the  Romish  clergy  keep  cousins,  cooks,  &c.,  and  change  them  as 
often  as  circumstances  require  it.  The  people  know  this,  gulp  tbe  scandal,  and  make 
game  of  it.  The  conscience  of  the  clergy  is  appeased  by  various  ecclesiastical  argu- 
ments, and  the  soul's  health  receives  in  their  opinion  little  damage.  Many  serve  Ood 
in  vain,  because  they  teach  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men.  (Mark  tiL  7*) 
Not  a  few  of  them  lav  aside  the  commandment  of  God,  and  hold  the  tradition  of  men. 
(Mark  vii.  8.)  /  would  not  and  could  not  play  the  hypocrite:  J  have  publicly  deeUnred 
my  views  on  this  siil>fect,  and  I  herewith  once  more  publicly  repeat  the  asterthv,  that  U 
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by  the  congregation  at  Schneidemiihl,  it  is  in  all  respects,  including  the 
priestly  vestments,  the  same  as  the  Roman  Catholic  mass,  except  that 
the  prayers  which  have  reference  to  the  worship  and  intercession  of  the 
saints,  are  omitted,  and  that  the  whole  office  is  performed  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  No  conclusion  can,  however,  be  drawn  either  from  this,  or  from 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  creed  put  forth  by  the  congregation  of  Schneide- 
miih],  as  to  Czerski's  ultimate  views  ;  for  he  openly  professes  that  his 
object  is  *'  at  present "  to  alter  as  little  as  possible,  out  of  regard  for 
the  weakness  of  the  people,  to  whom,  as  he  observed  to  a  visitor  from 
Berlin,  it  is  necessary  to  give  milk,  because  they  would  not  as  yet  be 
able  to  bear  wine.  This  significant  remark  is  not  calculated  to  allay 
the  suspicions  which  cannot  fail  to  be  excited  by  his  public  association 
with  Ronge,  with  whom  he  has  in  a  great  measure  identified  himself. 

The  character  of  Rouge's  theology  appears,  the  more  it  is  called  forth 
by  the  events  in  which  he  has  embarked,  the  more  openly  and  decidedly 
rationalistic.  His  deportment  is  that  of  "  Young  Germany"  {bursch%ko$), 
and  his  spirit  *'  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century."  The  congregation 
at  Breslau,  which  constituted  itself  under  the  name  of  a  "  Universal 
Christian  Congregation,"  on  the  19th  of  January  last,  under  his  aus- 
pices, found  the  articles  of  faith  agreed  upon  at  Schneidemuhl  too 
stringent,  and  accordingly  drew  up  twenty-four  articles  of  its  own ',  con- 
taining a  symbol  of  the  very  meagerest  kind  ;  the  object  being  evidently 
a  comprehension  of  all,  whether  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants,  who 
may  be  desirous  of  reducing  their  faith  to  the  minimum  of  positive 
belief,  compatible  with  the  retention  of  the  Christian  name.  On  the 
9th  of  March  the  new  congregation,  consisting  of  about  1200  members, 
celebrated  for  the  first  time  public  worship  in  a  church  granted  for  the 
purpose  by  the  local  authorities,  when  Ronge,  who  had  been  called 
to  preside  over  it,  was  formally  installed  in  his  office.  The  cere- 
monial that  was  adopted,  and  the  sentiments  that  were  uttered  on  the 
occasion,  are  highly  characteristic.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by 
Dr.  Steiner,  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  school  of  architecture  at  Breslau, 

U  really  more  agreeable  to  religion  and  to  God^i  law  to  renounce  the  papal  law  of 
eeiibaey  and  to  receive  the  Divine  commandment,  to  renounce  the  tinful  cohabitation  with 
cooks,  this  immortal  tragedy  rf  the  clergy,  and  to  contract  a  Christ^  marriage,  which, 
stnce:  the  Church  refuses  to  bless  it,  can  only  be  MATRIMONJUM  CLAS- 
DESTINUM;  no  matter  though  it  terminate  in  tlie  drama  of  a  wedding,  to  which  the 
whole  Catholic  clergy  is  herewith  invited.  It  is,  hovrever,  much  to  be  wished  that  all 
celibacy  might  shortly  coKlude  with  a  wedding;  because  for  the  most  part  it  exists  in 
theory  only;  in  practice,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  scarcely  any  existence. — John 
Cserski,  pastor  of  the  Christian  Apostolic  Catholic  congregation  at  Schneidemiihl." 

'  These  articles  being  almost  verbatim  reproduced  in  the  "  Determinations  of  the 
council  at  Leipzig,"  we  give  here  only  the  creed : — "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father, 
who  by  his  Almighty  word  has  created  the  world,  and  governs  it  in  wisdom,  justice, 
and  love.  J  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  who  by  his  doctrine,  his  life,  and  his 
death,  has  redeemed  us  from  the  bondage  of  sin.  1  believe  in  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  earth.  1  believe  in  a  holy  universal  Christian  Church,  the  communion 
of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of  shas,  and  eternal  life. — Amen."  Meagre  as  this  creed  is,  it 
will  be  found  on  comparison  with  Chat  agreed  upon  at  Leipzig  (see  below,  p.  502),  that 
it  contained  too  much  of  positive  truth  for  the  taste  of  the  "  Council.'* 
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and  member  of  the  eldership,  who  in  a  laborious  speech  described  the 
day  as  "  the  eventful  day  of  the  emancipation  of  a  whole  Christian  con* 
gregation  from  priestly  tutelage,  and  of  the  reassertion  of  the  long  with- 
held right  of  assembling  together  by  virtue  of  their  own  will,  and  to 
praise  and  laud  God  their  Lord  afler  their  own  mind."  He  passed  a 
hifrh  encomium  on  the  advanced  state  of  civilization,  and  the  universal 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  now  to  have 
the  Gospel  preached  in  all  its  purity,  unadulterated  by  human  tra« 
di lions ;  and  after  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  he  concluded  by 
asking  the  congregation  whether  they  meant  to  call  Ronge  to  the 
pastoral  office.  The  answer  being  in  the  affirmative,  Ronge  was  in- 
troduced by  Czerski  and  Kerbler,  another  priest  who  has  vrithdrawn 
from  the  Romish  Church.  On  his  arrival  at  the  altar,  he  waa  presented 
with  a  piece  of  poetry  ',  set  to  the  tune  of  a  well-known  and  Ikvourite 
song  of  the  demagogue  school  of  Young  Grermany,  the  first  stania  of 
which  was  actually  sung  by  the  congregation ;  thus  beginning  the 
solemn  consecration  of  the  minister  to  his  office,  not  vrith  the  praise  of 
God,  and  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  with  the  praise  of  man, 
with  a  laudatory  address  to  the  future  minister  himself. 

After  this  prelude,  Dr.  Steiner  addressed  Ronge,  informing  him  of 
his  election  by  the  voice  of  the  congregation,  which,  according  to  the 
old  adage,  he  declared  to  be  God's  voice ;  and  at  the  dose  of  his  oratioa 
pronounced  a  blessing  upon  him.  Ronge,  in  reply,  expressed  his 
gratification  at  the  reception  given  him,  his  desire  to  lay  aside  lU 
priestly  distinctions,  even  to  the  title  "Reverend,"  which  he  de- 
clined, and  promised  faithfulness  in  his  office,  concluding  with  a  prayer. 


'  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  this,  considering  the  occaiion,  exceedlDgly 
profane,  as  well  as  exceedingly  prosy  composition  : — 


"  Send  forth  thy  thunders,  organ  I 
Like  music  of  the  spheres  roar  thou, 

Holy  choir. 
Honour  to  him  be  given 
^Vho  from  darkest  night  of  faith 
By  the  power  of  truth 

Has  raised  us  up. 

Thousands  name  thee. 
Thousands  greet  thee 

With  jubilee. 
Kindling  the  light  of  truth, 
Which  through  darkness  clearly  shines, 
Tull  of  courage,  thou  art  not  afraid 

Of  human  threats. 

March  forward  boldly, thou  worthy  man. 
On  the  path  which  thou  hast  chosen  ; 

We  follow  thee. 
Teach  us  Christ's  pure  word 
In  this  holy  place, 
Show  us  our  true  Guardian 

Kver  and  ever. 


Qodly,  strong  and  holy  be. 
Full  of  faith,  and  pure  and  free, 

The  word  of  the  Lord. 
Man's  conceit  and  man's  wit 
Send  from  the  priestly  chair 
Down  on  us  their  thunderbolU ; 

We  gladly  iuffier. 

In  love  only  we  contend. 
In  love  only  we  pray. 

Blessing  our  enemies. 
Fate  one  day  will  surely  bring 
That  blessed  moment, 
When  for  the  happineia  of  mankind 

One  faith  wUl  unite  na  all. 

Thou,  brave  and  worthy  man, 
Hast  opened  the  way  to  ihit, 

llight  chivalroua. 
Therefore  at  the  Lord's  alUr 
Thy  faithful  flock 
Gives  thee  thanks  this  day, 

And  bleaaet  thee." 
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He  now  commenced  the  service  with  the  Confession,  responded  to  by  thq 
Kyrie  eleison  ;  then  followed  the  verse  of  a  hymn,  and  the  Gloria,  and 
after  this,  the  following  prayer : — "  O  Father,  the  doctrine  which  Jesus 
Christ  once  preached  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  has  been  trans- 
mitted  to  us  by  pious  and  trustworthy  men,  who  were  so  filled  with  the 
sense  of  its  truth  and  excellence,  that  they  suffered  persecution  and 
death  for  it.  While  we  give  Thee  most  hearty  thanks  for  this  holy 
doctrine,  we  pray  Thee  at  the  same  time  that  we  too  may  by  the  power 
of  this  doctrine  overcome  this  perishable  world  with  its  tribulations,  and 
render  ourselves  truly  worthy  of  the  everlasting  home  promised  unto 
us,"  Adding,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you  ;*'  to  which  the  congregation 
xesponded,  *'Amen."  Another  verse  was  then  sung,  during  which 
Q4)nge  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  after  reading  the  £pistle  and  Gospel, 
and  another  prayer,  proceeded  to  the  sermon,  in  which  he  handled  these 
Ihree  questions : — 1 .  What  is  meant  by  Christ's  word  ?  2.  How  is 
Christ's  word  to  be  understood  ?     3.  How  is  it  to  be  kept? 

In  treating  this  subject  he  expatiated  upon  the  mischief  occasioned 
in  the  world  by  Christ's  word  being  understood  according  to  "  the 
letter,"  and  not  according  to  *'  the  spirit,"  whereby  it  had  come  to  pass, 
"  that  faith  had  been  shut  up  in  dogmas,  in  articles  and  symbols  of 
)ielief,  and  the  health  and  salvation  of  Christian  souls  tied  to  syllables 
and  words."  With  these  fat^l  errors  of  the  past  ages  of  Christianity  he 
contrasted  the  bright  prospect  which  was  now  lying  before  them :  '*  Having 
proposed  to  ourselves  to  act  as  mediators  of  unity,  peace,  and  recon- 
ciliation, among  the  different  confessions,  our  chief  aim  must  be  to  pre- 
vent the  faith  from  being  shut  up  in  dogmas  and  symbols,  salvation  from 
being  tied  to  syllables  and  words,  the  spirit  from  being  bound  with 
fetters ;  for  (here  must  be  a  free  development  according  to  the  height^ 
of  the  spirit,  and  the  depths  of  the  soul.  As  principles  of  an  universal 
Church,  no  other  words  can  serve  but  these :  '  Be  ye  perfect  as  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect ;'  and  *  Thou  shalt  love  God  above 
all,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.' "  In  speaking  of  the  necessity  of 
reducing  our  faith  to  practice,  Ronge  thus  discourses  of  Christ's 
example :  *'  Christ  too  did  not  stop  short  at  mere  doctrines ;  He  too 
practised  what  he  taught;  and  much  trouble  and  many  dangers  had  He 
to  undergo  in  consequence.  They  called  Him  a  blasphemer,  and  when 
He  begun  to  collect  his  disciples  into  a  congregation,  they  went  so  far 
as  to  procure  Him  to  be  cast  into  prison  {sic  /)  and  condemned  to 
death.  But  this  did  not  put  an  end  to  his  great  cause ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  increased  with  immense  rapidity.  And  thus  has  He  become 
the  roost  exalted  pattern  for  us,  that  we  should  follow  his  example." 
After  this  sorry  exhibition  of  his  faith  and  learning,  Ronge  read  the 
General  Prayer,  an  epistle  from  '*  the  universal  congregation  of  Christian 
brethren  in  Dresden  ;"  and  after  reciting  the  creed  of  the  Breslau  con- 
gregation, closed  the  service.  If  any  thing  were  needed  to  show  **  of 
what  manner  of  spirit "  the  whole  movement  is,  it  would  be  the  official 
account  given  of  this  transaction  in  a  supplement  to  No.  20  of  the 
'*  SchUsuche  Chronik"  in  which,  in  irreverent  allusion  to  the  effusion 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  is  said,  that  after  the 
affirmation  of  Ronge*s  call  to  the  pastoral  office  by  the  congregation, 
**a  breathless  silence  followed  the  unanimous  and  solemn  reply,  and  it 
was  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  causing  the  soumi 
of  its  mighty  rushing  to  be  heard  through  the  noiseless  space." 

The  tone  taken  by  Ronge  and  the  other  Silesian  Reformers,  found  a 
ready  echo  in  Saxony,  where  rationalistic  tendencies  greatly  prerail 
both  among  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics;  and  the  articles  of  fidth 
there  agreed  upon  are  drawn  up  on  the  model  of  the  Breslau  articles, 
occasionally  going  even  beyond  them^.  A  similar  result  took  place  in 
Hessia  and  Brunswick.  On  the  contrary,  the  newly-formed  congrega* 
tions  in  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Nassau,  inclined  towards  a  more  orthodox 
form  of  belief,  the  former  adopting  in  the  main  the  Schneidemiihl  con- 
fession, and  the  latter  the  Apostles'  creed.  Thus,  amidst  a  great 
variety  of  confessions  put  forth  by  the  different  congregations^,  two 
schools  are  clearly  discernible ;  one  of  an  orthodox  tendency,  whose 
prototype  is  Schneidemiihl ;  the  other  of  a  rationalistic  tendency*  whose 
prototype  is  Breslau.  The  evil  and  the  danger  of  this  duality  at  the 
very  foundation  of  what  aspires  to  become  one  universal  Church, 
absorbing  all  existing  Christian  communions,  was  first  pointedly  felt  at 
Berlin,  where,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  both  the  tendencies  mustered 
in  sufficient  strength  to  gain  a  hearing.  After  several  preliminaiy 
meetings  the  congregation  there  was  formally  constituted  on  the  3rd  of 
March,  and  a  confession*  was  agreed  to,  the  avowed  intention  of  which 

*  Thus  for  instance  Art.  3  of  the  Breslau  confession  says :  "  The  only  foundatioB 
and  object  of  the  Christian  faith  is  Holy  Scripture ;"  the  Leipzig  and  Dresden  articles 
alter  this  as  follows  :  "  As  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith,  we  acknowledge  only 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  reason  penetrated  and  acted  upon  by  the  idea  of  ChristioMUp," 
So  again  the  Breslau  articles  define  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  "a  feast  of 
reconciliation,  commemorative  of  the  passion  and  death  of  our  Lord  Je«us  Chrift;"  fiv 
which  the  Leipzig  and  Dresden  articles  substitute  '*a  memorial  qf  Christ,  and  a  signrf 
brotherly  union  among  all  mankind" 

^  Some,  however,  struck  off  into  a  devious  path  of  their  own.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
Wismar  confession,  which  contains  in  its  creed  the  following  definition,  or  rather 
denial,  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  ^'1.  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  whose  original  Deity  is  revealed  in  the  word  as  Father.  2.  We  believe  in  the 
manifestation  of  his  Son  on  earth  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  Son  of  the  Most  High  ia 
the  spiritiinl  sense  of  the  word.  3.  We  believe  in  an  all-governing  Spirit  of  love  and 
wisdom,  who  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Spirit  of  love  and  truth.  4.  Thua  we  bclievt 
in  a  unity  of  the  Divine  Being,  in  his  threefold  unfolding  as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 
without  distinction  of  three  persons  in  one  Godhead." 

^  The  symbol  contained  in  this  confession  is  almost  word  for  word  the  Nieene 
creed,  which,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  was  adopted  at  SchneidemiihL  The  only 
alterations  made  in  it  are  the  following :— In  the  article  of  the  Father,  the  wordi^ 
"  and  of  nil  things  visible  and  invisible  "  are  omitted  ;  the  article  of  the  Son  is  in  the 
beginning  contracted  thus:  "We  -believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Sod  of 
God,  begotten  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds,  very  God  of  very  God,"  &c.  &c  U 
the  article  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  words  "  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life,"  and  <*  who  spake 
by  the  prophets."  are  left  out ;  the  Church  is  described  not  as  '*  one  Catholic  tad 
Apostolic,"  but  as  "one  holy  universal  (Catholic)  Christian  Church  ;"  lastly,  the  clanst 
respecting  baptism  is  wholly  omitted.  The  article  concerning  the  rule  of  faith  ia  thai 
lonccived:  "  We  receive  Holy  Scripture  more  particularly  as  the  most  tme  fotintain 
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was  to  hold  a  middle  course  between  Schneidemiihl  and  Breslau.  "  We 
have,"  it  is  said  in  the  introductory  remarks,  "  drawn  up  a  confession 
of  our  own,  not  because  we  were  unwilling  to  make  use  of  what  has 
been  done  before,  nor  from  any  desire  to  increase  the  existing  differences 
of  opinion,  and  thereby  to  give  to  our  common  enemy  facilities  against 
us ;  but  we  have  scrupulously  kept  within  the  limits  of  existing  prin- 
ciples of  reform,  and  have  taken  them  for  our  basis  throughout,  in 
Older  to  assist  in  leading  the  newly-formed  and  as  yet  contradictory 
but  pliant  opinions  to  a  harmonious  unity.  The  same  feeling  which 
dictated  these  remarks,  gave  rise  to  a  proposal  for  a  general  assembly 
for  the  composition  of  incipient  differences.  A  similar  wish  having 
been  expressed  at  Leipzig,  an  invitation  was  addressed  to  all  the 
newly«constituted  "German*'  or  "Christian  Catholic"  congregations, 
to  send  deputies  to  what  was,  with  more  pomposity  than  propriety, 
denominated  a  "general  council  of  the  German  Catholic  Church." 
The  meeting  took  place  accordingly  on  the  23rd  of  March  and  three 
following  days.  There  were  present  in  all  twenty-seven  deputies,  five 
of  them  from  Breslau,  and  three  from  Berlin.  The  number  of  congre- 
gations represented  was  twenty ;  five  congregations,  those  of  Worms, 
Wiesbaden,  Kaub,  Hamm,  and  Unna,  had  declared  beforehand  their 
acquiescence  in  whatever  decision  should  be  arrived  at.  The  pre- 
sidency of  the  council  devolved  on  the  leading  elder  of  the  Dresden 
congregation,  Professor  Wigard;  the  only  clergymen  present,  were 
Czerski,  Ronge,  and  Kerbler.  After  an  animated  debate,  especially  on 
the  symbol  and  other  articles  of  faith,  the  orthodox  party  were  out- 
voted. The  following  is  the  result  of  the  deliberations,  published  by 
authority,  but  subject,  according  to  Articles  41  and  42,  to  the  approba- 
tion of  a  majority  of  the  congregations  : — 

of  the  Christian  faith,  and  oral  tradition  only  so  far  as  it  ag;ree8  with  Scripture,  or  con- 
cordantly  completes  it.'*  In  the  article*  of  the  Sacraments  the  five  so-called  Sacraments 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  the  Breslau  confession  altogether  rejects,  are 
recognized  as  "  pious  customs,  consecrated  by  tradition."  The  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  is  repudiated,  but  the  real  presence  in  a  spiritual  sense  insisted  on.  While 
rejecting  auricular  confession  as  a  matter  of  obligation,  and  the  power  of  absolution 
and  penance  in  the  Romish  sense,  voluntary  confession  to  the  pastor  of  the  congregation, 
and  godly  counsel  ministered  by  him,  are  recommended  as  means  of  grace.  While 
rejecting  compulsory  celibacy  and  monastic  vows,  a  reverence  for  voluntary  celibacy  is 
professed,  and  sacerdotal  benediction  required  as  a  condition  of  the  validity  of 
marriage,  evidently  in  opposition  to  the  views  on  this  point  put  forth  by  Czerski  in 
palliation  of  his  own  irregularities.  See  above,  note  2.  The  invocation  of  saints  and 
worship  of  relics  is  not  absolutely  repudiated,  but  the  alone  mediation  of  Christ 
strongly  insisted  on.  The  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  rejected,  yet  so  as  to 
maintain  a  purification  of  the  soul  after  death.  Christ  is  recognised  as  the  only  Head 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  his  only  vicar  on  earth,  in  opposition  to  the 
claim  of  the  papal  hierarchy.  The  most  singular  clause  in  these  articles  is  one  which 
leaves  it  open  to  members  of  the  Church  at  their  discretion  to  receive  the  Holy  Com* 
munion  under  one  kind  only ;  a  concession  which,  as  it  appears  from  the  record  of 
the  proceedings,  was  made  to  the  scruples  of  an  officer  of  the  Prussian  army,  who  in 
joining  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  receiving  the  bread  only. 
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**  General  Principles  and  Deterhinations  of  the  OBRitAit 
Catholic  Church,  adopted  at  the  Codncil  held  at  Leipzig. 

I.  Determinations  concerniko  points  op  docteinb. 

1.  We  acknowledge  as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith  aolelj 
and  exclusively  Holy  Scripture,  the  understanding  and  interpretation  oj 
which  is  left  free  to  reason  penetrated  and  acted  upon  by  the  idea  if 
Christianity, 

2.  As  the  general  suhstance  of  our  doctrines  we  establish  the  follow- 
ing symbol :  '*  /  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who  by  his  Almighty  word 
has  created  the  world,  and  governs  it  in  wisdom,  justice,  and  late,  I 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirii,  a 
holy  universal  Christian  Church,  forgiveness  of  tins,  and  eternal  KJe, 
Amen" 

3.  We  repudiate  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  we  renounce  the  hierarchj, 
and  we  reject  beforehand  all  concessions  which  might  possibly  be 
made  by  the  hierarchy,  in  order  to  bring  the  free  Church  back  under 
its  yoke. 

4.  We  reject  auricular  confession. 

5.  We  reject  compulsory  celibacy. 

6.  We  reject  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  worship  of  relics  ind 
images. 

7.  We  reject  indulgences,  fastings  by  command,  pilgrimages,  and  all 
such  like  appointments,  which  have  hitherto  obtained  in  the  Church, 
and  can  only  lead  to  an  empty  work-righteousness. 

8.  We  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  Church  and  of  individuals  to 
cause  the  substance  of  our  faith  to  become  a  matter  of  living  knowledge, 
accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

9.  We  admit,  however,  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  free  investiga- 
tion  and  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  unlimited  by  external  autho* 
rity  of  any  kind;  on  the  contrary,  we  abhor  all  compulsion,  all 
hypocrisy  and  lying ;  for  which  reason  we  do  not  consider  a  difference 
of  apprehension  and  interpretation  of  the  substance  of  our  faith^  as  a 
ground  of  separation  or  condefnnation, 

10.  We  acknowledge  only  two  sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  circumscribe  individual  congregations 
in  the  preservation  of  Christian  customs. 

11.  Baptism  is  to  be  ministered  to  infants,  reserving  the  confawation 
of  the  profession  of  this  faith  when  they  shall  have  arrived  at  maturily 
of  intellect, 

12.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  received  by  the  congregation,  according  to 
Christ's  institution,  under  both  kinds. 

13.  We  recognise  marriage  as  an  institution  which  is  to  be  held 
sacred,  and  retain  its  benediction  by  the  Church ;  and  we  acknowledge 
no  conditions  or  limitations  with  regard  to  it,  except  those  contained  in 
the  laws  of  the  State, 

14.  We  believe  and  confess  that  the  first  duty  is,  to  lednce  faith  to 
practice  by  works  of  Christian  love, 
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II.    DfiTBBMIKATIOKS  CONCERNIKO  THB  IXTERNAL  FORM  OF  WoRSHtP, 

AND  THX  Pastoral  Opricsi 

15.  Worship  consists  essentially  of  instrtiction  and  edification.  The 
external  form  of  worship  is  always  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
reduirements  of  time  and  place. 

16.  The  Liturgy  in  particular,  or  that  putt  of  worship  which  is 
intended  for  edification,  is  to  be  ordered  agreeably  to  the  arrangements 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  primitive  Christians,  m  a  manner  conformable 
to  the  requirements  of  the  present  time.  The  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation,  and  mutual  action  between  them  and  the 
fbinister,  is  considered  as  an  essential  requisite. 

17.  The  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  Divine  Service  is  to  be  abolish^. 

18.  The  Church  Service  consists  of  the  following  parts : 

a.  Commencement :  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

b.  Opening  hymn. 

c.  Confession  of  sins.     {Confiteor.) 

d.  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  !*'     (Kyrie.) 

e.  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high."    {Gloria.) 

f.  The  Collects. 

g.  The  Epistle. 
A.  The  Gospel. 

u  The  Sermon  with  the  usual  prayers.  (Befiore  and  aflter  the 
Sermon  singing  of  a  verse.) 

k.  The  Creed.     {Credo.) 

L  The  hymn,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy."    {Sanctus.) 

(N.B.  Those  members  of  the  congregation  who  intend  to  receive  the 
Lord's  Supper,  approach  the  altar  while  this  is  being  sung.) 

m.  In^ead  of  the  canon,  a  select  portion  from  the  history  of  the 
passion  with  the  words  of  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  pronounced 
by  the  minister. 

n.  While  the  ccmgrc^ation  communicates:  ''O  Lamb  of  God." 
{Agnus  Deu) 

o.  The  Lord's  Pray». 

[».  Concluding  hymn. 

q.  The  blessing. 

Vocal  and  instrumental  mnsic  are  not  to  be  excluded,  but  kept 
within  bounds  and  admitted  only  so  ^eu:  as  they  are  really  calculated  to 
excite  devotion  and  to  elevate  the  mind. 

19.  Besides  the  solemn  service,  catechisings,  or  edifying  discourses, 
take  place  in  the  afternoon.  The  loiter  may,  by  previous  consent  of 
Uie  eldership,  be  delivered  by  a  layman. 

20.  Only  those  holy-days  are  lo  be  kept  which  are  fixed  by  the  law 
of  the  State. 

m.  All  Church  offices,  such  as  Baptism,  Matrimony,  Burial,  &c.,  are 
to  be  performed  by  th^  minister  for  all  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tibti  fa  the  saine  mafiner,  and  without  fees. 
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22.  The  position  and  generally  the  outward  deportment  in  the  Church 
'being  the  expression  of  his  inward  religious  opinions  and  feelings^  is  left 
free  to  every  one;  only  whatever  may  lead  to  superstition^  is  forbidden. 

23.  No  one  has  a  claim  to  a  particular  place  in  the  Church  ;  where- 
fore the  fixed  location  of  individuals  in  the  Church,  either  for  a  par* 
ticular  service  or  generally,  is  inadmissible,  and  that  equally  so,  whether 
it  be  done  for  money  or  gratuitously. 

III.  Determinations  concerning  the  Affairs  and  Constitution 

OF  the  Conoreoation. 

24.  The  congregation  views  it  as  the  principal  end  of  Christianity^ 
not  only  that  its  spirit  should,  by  means  of  public  worship,  doctrine, 
and  instruction,  be  quickened  in  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  con« 
gregation,  but  that  they  should  be  led,  in  a  spirit  of  active  Christian 
love,  to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  spiritual,  moral,  and 
physical  welfare  of  their  fellow-men,  without  distinction, 

25.  The  constitution  of  the  congregation  is  moulded  after  the 
arrangements  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  Christians  (the  Presbyterian 
constitution)  ;  but  it  may  be  changed  if  the  times  so  require, 

26.  Admission  into  the  congregation  takes  place  after  the  party  has 
declared  himself  desirous  of  joining,  and  has  made  a  profession  of  the 
faith  according  to  the  symbol  adopted  by  the  congregation. 

27*  A  person  from  a  non-Christian  community,  wishing  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  congregation,  must  first  receive  the  necessary  religious 
instruction,  before  he  can  obtain  baptism,  after  making  a  profession 
of  his  faith. 

28.  The  congregation  exercises  its  ancient  right,  freely  to  elect  its 
minister  and  elders.  For  the  pastoral  office  theologians  only  are 
eligible,  who  can  produce  testimonials  as  to  their  knowledge  and  their 
conduct. 

29.  Every  minister  is  introduced  into  the  cong^regation,  and  into  his 
office,  by  a  solemn  act. 

30.  The  appointment  of  a  minister  to  a  congregation  is  irrevocable  ; 
and  no  grounds  of  removal  are  admitted,  except  such  as  are  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  Grounds  of  removal  which  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  law,  are  cognizable  only  by  the  provincial  synods 
which  are  to  be  established. 

31.  The  congregation  is  represented  by  the  minister  and  the  chosen 
elders.  The  election  of  the  latter  takes  place,  as  a  rule,  annually  on  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost, 

32.  The  minister  or  ministers  have  the  administration  of  the  spiritual 
functions, — the  elders,  with  the  president  chosen  by  themselves  from 
their  own  number  for  one  year,  the  administration  of  all  the  other 
affairs  of  the  congregation.  The  minister,  however,  is  a  member  of 
the  college  of  elders. 

33.  In  the  assemblies  of  the  congregation,  the  pastor  or  pMtors 
have,  by  right,  the  place  of  honour  by  the  side  of  the  president  of  the 
congregation,  who  is  the  president  chosen  from  among  the  elders  (see 
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Art.  32).  Tlie  preiident  of  the  congregation  opens^  tUreclSf  and  dotes 
the  deliberations  of  the  congregation,  in  all  kinds  ofcnuseSf  not  excepting 
such  as  have  reference  to  the  creed,  to  eUvine  seroicCf  and  the  pastoral 
charge;  and  the  minister  is  ahoays  to  vote  last.  Nevertheless,  the 
minister  is  to  have  the  first  and  the  last  word  in  all  spiritual  matters. 

34.  In  settling  its  constitution,  the  congregation  will  determine  the 
rights  and  duties  which  it  devolves  upon  the  minister  and  the  elderSf  as 
well  as  those  which  it  retains  in  its  own  hands. 

35.  The  congregation  holds  itself  entitled  and  authorized,  tnd^- 
pendently  and  by  itself,  to  alter  any  one  of  these  determinations  agree" 
ably  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  progress  made  in  the  knowledge 
of  Holy  Scripture ;  but  for  the  sake  of  unity,  it  voluntarily  agrees  to 
notify  such  alteration  to  the  next  general  council  of  the  Church,  and  to 
seek  for  its  decision. 

ly.  Determinations  concernino  the  General  Councils  of  the 

Church. 

36.  The  general  councils  of  the  Church  have  for  their  object  the 
preservation  of  the  unity  of  Church  life,  as  far  as  this  unity  does  not 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  conscience  of  individual  members  of  the  con* 
gregations,  and  with  that  of  the  congregations  themselves* 

37*  The  general  council  is  to  consist  of  deputies  from  the  different 
German- Ca&olic  congregations,  in  the  election  of  which  the  congre- 
gations are  unfettered. 

38.  Every  congregation  is  free  to  send  as  many  deputies  as  it  sees 
fit ;  but  in  coming  to  a  decision,  all  the  deputies  of  one  congregation 
have  only  one  vote  between  them. 

39.  No  assembly  shall  be  esteemed  a  general  council,  unless  the 
majority  of  the  congregations  constituted  in  Germany  be  represented  at 
it.     One  deputy,  however,  may  represent  more  than  one  congregation. 

40.  The  number  of  deputies  entitled  to  vote  in  a  general  council  of  the 
Church,  is  to  consist  in  the  proportion  of  two- thirds,  at  the  least,  of  lay* 
men ;  one- third  only  may  belong  to  the  clerical  order. 

41.  The  decisions  of  the  general  council  of  the  Church  are  to  be 
considered  only  as  propositions,  and  do  not  become  universally  valid 
until  they  have  been  submitted  for  discussion  and  decision  to  all  the 
individual  congregations  in  Germany,  and  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
congregations. 

42.  The  declarations  of  the  several  congregations  adopting  or  reject- 
ing the  decisions  of  the  general  council,  are  always  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  local  president  mentioned  in  Art.  48,  within  three  months,  failing 
which  they  cannot  be  taken  into  account  in  ascertaining  the  general 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  proposed  decision. 

43.  As  a  rule,  a  general  council  is  to  be  held  every  five  years  ;  for 
the  present,  however,  and  until  all  the  relations  of  the  German-Catholic 
congregations  are  finally  decided,  more  frequent  assemblies  may  take 
place. 
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44.  The  duration  of  each  general  council  depends  on  the  number 
and  importance  of  subjects  for  deliberation. 

45.  The  place  in  which  the  general  council  is  held  shall  be  changed, 
taking  care,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  afford  like  facilities 
to  the  congregations  situated  in  Eastern  and  Western,  in  Northern  and 
Southern  Germany. 

46.  Every  general  council  is,  therefore,  to  determine,  in  one  of  ita 
first  sessions,  in  what  place  the  next  council  is  to  be  held. 

47.  The  two  presidents  of  the  congregations  of  the  place  wherci  re« 
spectively,  the  last  general  council  was  held,  and  the  next  will  be  held» 
are  to  co-operate  together,  in  preparing  the  business  of  the  council,  in 
manner  following : 

48.  The  president  of  the  congregation  of  the  place  where  the  next 
council  is  to  be  held,  issues  the  summons  in  the  public  papers,  and,  if 
expedient,  by  special  circulars  to  the  congregations :  he  opens  the 
general  council,  and,  after  its  constitution,  hands  over  the  documents 
and  other  matters  to  the  person  who  has  been  chosen  president  of  the 
council  (see  Art.  49),  from  whose  hands  he  again  receives  back  all  docu- 
ments and  other  matters  at  the  close  of  the  council. 

After  this  he  receives  the  declarations  of  the  scTeral  congregations 
(see  Arts.  41,  42) ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  appointed  (see  Art. 
42),  he  is  to  publish  the  affirmative  and  negative  votes  of  the  congre- 
gations, and  the  names  of  such  congregations  as  have  failed  to  give  in 
tiieir  declaration  ;  which  act  terminates  his  functions. 

He  then  is  to  send  all  documents,  writings,  and  other  matters  re- 
lative to  the  general  councils,  to  the  president  of  the  congregation  of 
the  place  where  the  next  general  council  is  to  be  held,  who  proceeds 
again  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

49.  The  first  proceeding  after  the  opening  of  any  council,  is  to  be 
the  election  of  a  president  by  means  of  voting  papers. 

50.  The  sessions  of  the  general  councils  are  public ;  as  full  a  report 
as  possible  of  the  proceedings  will  be  printed. 

51.  All  these  determinations,  however,  are  not,  and  are  not  intendisd 
to  be,  established  for  all  future  times ;  but  may  and  must  be  modified 

from  time  to  time  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

On  comparison  of  these  articles  with  those  adopted  at  Breslan,  it 
clearly  appears  that  Rouge's  influence  preponderated  at  the  council  at 
Leipzig.  No  sooner  was  the  council  concluded,  than  the  greater  part 
of  the  deputies  adjourned  to  Halle,  where  they  were  entertained  With 
'*  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  souls**  by  the  ultra-rationalistic 
coterie,  whose  leader.  Pastor  Wislicenus,  has  lately  made  himself  lo 
notorious  by  the  denial,  in  terms  most  direct  and  offensive,  of  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord.  Speeches  of  mutual  gratulation  were  manie;  and 
one  of  the  German-Catholic  clergy,  Kerbler,  toasted  the  veteran  of  the 
ultra-rationalists.  Pastor  Uhlich,  whom  he  designated  as  "  one  of  the 
noblest  men  of  the  people."  All  the  speeches  are  reported  at  fbll 
length  ip  ^he  Hallesche  Courier,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Csenici, 
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which  18  passed  oter  with  the  temiiTk,  thftt "  h6  spoke  with  eloquent 
honesty.** 

By  thus  fVaternizing  with  men  who  openly  reject  the  most  funda- 
fnehtal  doctrines  of  Christiatiity  and  the  Authority  of  Scripture,  and 
Who,  by  their  popular  a^tation  ih  the  cause  of  infidelity,  have  drawn 
dbwh  upon  themselves  the  censures  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and 
the  disgust  of  the  Christian  public,  the  German-Catholics  hafe  given 
the  death-blow  to  their  own  character,  and  to  any  chance  of  success 
which  they  might  have  had.  The  consequences  are  already  apparent, 
by  a  separation  which  has  taken  place  in  the  congregation  at  Berlin ;  a 
(x>nsiderable  portion  of  its  members,  discontented  with  the  Leipzig 
articles,  and  with  the  attempt  made  to  obtain  their  approval  from  the 
Berlin  congregation,  have  seceded,  and  declared  their  intention  to  con- 
stitute themselves  into  an  independent  body,  under  the  title  "  the 
Catholic  Congregation,*'  as  bpposed  to  both  "  Roman  Catholic'*  and 
»•  German  Catholic." 

The  turn  which  the  affair  has  thus  taketi,  and  which  it  was  from  the 
tint  probable  that  it  would  take,  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Germany,  many  of  whom  are  men  of 
enlightened  and  liberal  views,  not  one  of  any  note  or  respectability  has 
joined  the  movement'.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  congregation  at 
Diisseldorf  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  Hermesians,  but  they 
refused;  in  Silesia  it  was  hoped  that  Dr.  A.  Theiner,  professor 
emerituSf  and  pastor  at  Hundsfeld,  who  has  written  against  the  celibacy 
i)f  the  priesthood,  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  add  the  weight  of  his 
name  to  the  cause  of  reform,  and  at  one  time  his  appointment  ok 
kbinister  of  the  Berlin  congregation,  which  is  still  without  clergy,  was 
spoken  of;  but  that  hope  also  proved  abortive.  The  most  determined 
Step,  however,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  countenance  of  men  of  statioh 
and  influence  among  the  Romish  clergy,  was  the  address  presented  to 
Dr.  Kaiser,  bishop  of  Mayence,  by  the  German  Catholics  at  Offenbach. 
Dr.  Kaiser  having  openly  discountenanced  the  exhibition  at  Treves, 
htkd  being  otherwise  known  as  a  man  of  sincere  piety  and  of  a  truly 
kind  and  Christian  spirit,  it  was  thought  possible  that  he  might  be 


'  The  only  ttomfsh  priests,  besides  Ckbrski  and  RoiroB,  that  hare  hitherto  Joined 
the  movement  are,  1.  Chables  Kbrblbr,  ordained,  1889,  chaplain  at  Lindenau  in 
Silesia,  which  post  he  quitted  in  order  to  join  Ronge ;  he  seems  to  have  been  actuated 
in  this  step  by  conscientious  conviction ;  but  in  his  public  discourses  he  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  miserable  rationalistic  prater,  and  worthy  adjunct  of  Ronge.  He  has  been 
appointed  to  the  congregation  at  Leipzig; — S.  Eichhorn,  ordained,  1829,  curate  of 
the  Church  of  the  Minorites  at  Breslau ;  he,  too,  appears  to  have  been  a  voluntary 
aeparatist  on  conscientious  grounds.  He  publicly  joined  Rouge's  congregation  at 
Breslau  on  Maundy-Thursday. — 3.  Light,  for  30  years  pastor  of  Leiwpn  in  the 
diocese  of  Treves;  a  man  of  unsullied  reputation,  and  generally  beloved  by  his  flock. 
He  ventured  to  dissuade  his  parishioners  fVom  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Treves  during 
the  late  exhibition,  against  which  he  published  several  papers.  This  drew  upon  him 
the  resentment  of  the  bishop  of  Treves,  who,  after  admonition  and  suspension  had 
proved  fruitless,  finally  excommunicated  him.  He  has  been  appointed  minister  of  the 
congregation  at  Elberfeld. 
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induced  to  lift  the  banner  of  reform  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
Germany ;  and  to  do  this  he  was  formally  invited  in  the  address  pre- 
sented to  him  as  to  their  diocesan  by  the  dissentients  at  Offenbach,  pre- 
viously to  their  taking  any  steps  to  constitute  themselves  into  a 
separate  congregation.  The  bishop  replied  by  requesting  a  deputation 
to  wait  upon  him,  with  whom  he  held,  on  the  drd  of  March,  a  confer- 
ence which  lasted  five  hours,  and  in  which  the  different  points  insisted 
on  in  the  address  were  discussed  by  him  with  great  kindness  and 
moderation ;  he  concluded,  however,  with  the  advice  that  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  views,  it  would  be  better  for  them  at  once  to  join  the 
Protestant  communion.  It  was  not  till  aflterthis  interview  with  the 
bishop,  that,  on  the  5th  of  March,  the  **  German- Catholic  "  congregation 
at  Offenbach  was  formally  constituted.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Kaiser  has 
addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to  his  clergy,  exhorting  them  to  vigilance 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  schism  into  their  flocks,  in  which,  while  he 
disavows  "ultra-montane"  as  distinguished  from  "Catholic"  prin- 
ciples, he  points  out  with  great  truth  that  the  tendency  of  the  so-called 
German  Catholics  is  to  produce  union  by  a  negation  of  all  belief,  to 
cast  off  all  authority  of  whatever  kind,  and  finally  to  set  aside  Chris- 
tianity itself;  in  proof  whereof  he  appeals  to  their  published  symbols  of 
faith,  as  containing  the  lowest  minimum  of  Christian  truUi. 

**  The  Protestant  Friends.^* — The  radical  agitation  in  favour  of  ex- 
treme rationalism,  which  has  been  set  on  foot  under  this  denomination 
in  different  parts  of  Germany,  especially  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Saxony,  continues  to  spread,  and  has  begun  to  attract  the  serious  notice 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  immediate  effects  of  the  unblushing 
avowals  of  unbelief  in  the  most  vital  doctrines  of  the  Christian  fsith  on 
the  part  of  several  ministers  of  the  Protestant  Church  at  the  Kothen 
meeting  of  the  association  last  year  *,  was  the  publication,  principally  in 
the  Evangelische  Ktrchen-Zeitu7ig,  of  numerous  protests,  some  of  them 
amounting  to  declarations  of  excommunication,  by  individual  ministers, 
and  by  the  clergy  of  different  districts,  conferences,  and  synods,  against 
the  licentious  doctrines  of  Uhlich,  Wlslicenus,  and  their  associates.  All 
these  were,  however,  merely  in  the  nature  of  private  expressions  of 
opinion,  without  any  authority  or  influence,  beyond  what  they  might 
derive  from  the  estimation  in  which  the  names  of  the  subscribers  are  held. 
Meanwhile  the  ** Protestant  Friends'*  took  advantage  of  the  outcry 
raised  against  them,  to  represent  themselves  as  men  suffering  persecu- 
tion ;  and  under  favour  of  this  ad  captandum  argument  they  pushed  their 
attacks  against  the  Christian  faith  to  a  still  more  daring  length. 
Wislicenus  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  a  pamphlet 
under  the  title  *' Ob  Sohrift/  ob  Geist?'*  (Whether  Scripture  or 
Spirit  ?),  in  which  he  deliberately  reasserts  the  infidel  opinions  broached 
by  him  at  Kothen,  and  that  in  terms  too  coarse,  and  especially  as 
regards  the  birth  of  our  blessed  Lord,  too  blasphemously  offensive,  to 
be  reproduced  by  our  pen.     At  the  same  time  he  openly  challenges  the 

*  See  English  Review,  vol  ii.  p.  236. 
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autborities  to  pronounce  apon  the  question,  whether  the  position  he  has 
taken  be  or  be  not  incompatible  with  the  ofBce  which  he  holds,  as  a 
clergyman  of  the  Evangelic  Church.  Another  pamphlet,  entitled 
*'  Behenntnuse ;  mit  Bezug  auf  die  Protestantischen  Freunde  und  auf 
erfanrene  Angriffe**  (Confessions,  with  reference  to  the  Protestant 
Friends  and  the  attacks  made  upon  them),  has  been  put  forward  by  Pastor 
Uhlich,  to  whom  his  party  has  given  the  name  of  *'  the  Protestant 
Apostle."  His  tone  is  less  offensive  than  that  of  Wislicenus,  tempered 
on  the  one  hand  by  that  religious  sentimentalism  which  would  merge  all 
ereeds  for  the  sake  of  uniting  all  mankind  in  one  universal  brotherhood, 
and  restrained  on  the  other  hand  by  moderation  and  propriety  of  ex- 
pression ;  still  his  opinions  are  to  the  full  as  infidel  as  those  of  his  more 
violent  confederate.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  accounts  for  the  position 
which  he  has  taken  up  as  the  leader  of  this  movement,  by  **  the  indig* 
nation  which  he  felt,  when  three  years  ago  a  clergyman  of  Magdeburg 
was  threatened  with  dismissal,  because  he  had  publicly  declared  himself 
opposed  to  the  worship  of  Jesus.  He  then  felt  that  the  time  was  come 
when  the  liberally-minded  clergy  must  make  common  cause."  The  pur* 
pose  for  which  they  did  so,  he  declares  to  be  essentially  a  purpose  of  peace 
and  good-will ;  their  object  being  to  "  maintain  such  a  view  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  would  form  a  centre  of  union  for  all,  not  only  for  all  classes 
of  Protestants,  but  for  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Greeks,  yea,  and  for 
Christians  and  Jews."  What  sort  of  Christianity  that  is  to  be,  in  which 
the  difference  which  divides  Jews  from  Christians  is  merged  as  a  non- 
essential, may  easily  be  imagined.  Concerning  the  person  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  this  Protestant  apostle  says  with  great  naivetif — "  Who 
Jesus  was,  properly  speaking,  I  know  not."  In  another  place  he  calls 
Him, "  a  most  exalted  being,  bordering  nearly  on  Godhead,  penetrated  by 
Oodhead,  but  never  the  second  person  in  the  Godhead  ;"  the  argument 
in  support  of  this  peremptory  "  never"  being,  that  *'  all  the  thoughts  of 
his  rational  mind  revolt  at  the  idea  of  acknowledging  Him  as  God." 
The  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  of  the  atonement  are,  of  course,  ex* 
ponged  from  his  system  ;  in  connexion  with  the  latter,  he  observes  that 
as  the  words  **  this  is  my  body  "  are  to  be  spiritually  understood,  so,  in 
like  manner,  the  words  '*  given  "  or  **  shed,  for  the  remission  of  sins," 
are  not  to  be  taken  literally,  as  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  but  spiritually. 
No  less  explicit  are  the  declarations  made  by  Pastor  Uhlich  in  a  kind 
of  programme  of  the  views  of  '*  the  Protestant  Friends,"  published  by  him 
in  December  last,  in  his  **  Allgemeine  Kirchen-Zeitung,**  "  We  protest," 
he  there  says,  **  against  every  assumption  in  the  province  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  •  •  .  we  protest  against  the  arrogance  of  learning,  which  pre- 
tends to  be  the  sole  arbiter  of  truth  and  salvation  ;  we  protest  against 
that  theology  which  attempts  to  put  itself  in  the  place  of  religion  ;  we 
protest  against  that  Scriptural  erudition,  which  confounds  the  Bible 
with  the  Word  of  God,  with  the  Gospel ;  that  is  to  say,  the  vessel  with 
Its  contents ;  we  protest  against  that  hiitorical  lore  which  fancies  that  by 
tracing  out  a  former  development,  it  traces  at  the  same  time  the 
course  which   further   development    must  undeviotingly  follow ;   we 
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protest  against  that  priesthood  which  will  persist  in  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  Itselt  and  the  laity,  and  arrogating  to  itself  certain 
prerogatives ;  we  protest  against  that  ckurchmamhip  which  will  at  every 
cost  maintain  the  forms  and  traditions  of  bygone  times ;  we  protest 
against  that  pietism  which  denies  to  reason  her  rights,  and  thereby 
renders  all  healthful  development  of  Christianity  impossible ;  we  pro- 
test against  that  mysticism  which  sets  up  its  notions  of  the  depths  of 
the  Divine  Being,  and  of  the  human  soul,  as  notes  of  Christianity ; 
lastly,  we  protest  against  the  secularization  of  Christianity,  which  un- 
ceremoniously considers  the  Christian  religion  as  an  institution,  and  its 
ministers  as  servants,  of  the  State."  Having  thus  accounted  for  the 
name  *'  Protestant,**  which  his  party  peculiarly  rejoices  in,  he  proceeds 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  transient  and  what  is  permanent  in 
Christianity.  Of  those  things  that  are  merely  transient,  and  whose  day 
is,  in  his  opinion,  gone  by,  he  thus  speaks :  '*  The  doctrines  of  original 
sin,  of  vicarious  satisfaction,  of  the  Trinity,  we  pronounce  to  be  mere 
doctrinal  developments  of  an  obsolete  theology,  which  no  man  has  a 
right  to  impose  as  absolute  points  of  evangelic  faith.  We  acknowledge, 
that  justification  through  faith  only,  according  to  Luther's  view,  was  the 
chief  article  from  which  the  reformation  sprang,  but  we  see  in  this  no 
reason  why  we  should  continue  to  consider  it  as  the  chief  article  of 
protestantism."  The  permanent  element  of  Christianity  he  finds  in 
**  these  three  fundamental  doctrines  of  God,  of  virtue,  and  of  immor- 
tality, which  are  common  to  all  religions ;  doctrines  which  Jesus  ex- 
pressed in  this  particular  form,  that  God  is  the  Father,  that  the  sum  of 
virtue  is  love,  and  its  object  God's  perfection ;  that  the  common 
purpose  of  the  human  race  is  to  become  one  kingdom  of  God,  embrac- 
ing all,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  worshipping  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  commencing  on  earth,  and  reaching  forth  into  all  eternity." 
As  the  source  from  which  this  idea  of  Christianity  is  derived,  Pastor 
Uhlich  points  out  the  Bible ;  which,  however,  he  observes  has  through 
want  of  a  clear  ap])rehension  become  the  occasion  of  many  disputes, 
and  many  retrograde  movements,  and  therefore  he  thus  defines  the  place 
which  it  is  to  hold  in  our  estimation.  **  The  Bible  is  the  vessel  in 
wiiich  evangelic  truth  is  presented  to  us ;  without  it  the  reformation 
would  have  been  impossible ;  but  no  reason  exists  why  it  should  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  holy  and  free  from  error.  The  Old  Testament 
is  an  imperfect  preparation  for  the  Gospel ;  the  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  are  the  first  doctrinal  developments  of  the  Gospel,  and 
therefore  to  be  received  in  subordination  to  the  Gospel.  The  evangelic 
records  are  drawn  up  by  honest  men ;  but  they  do  not  contain  the 
Gospel  with  documentary  precision,  and  therefore  an  isolated  sentence, 
even  from  them,  can  have  no  decisive  weight.  To  the  whole  Bible  the 
rule  applies:  ♦'the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  That 
before  a  tribunal  where  the  Bible  is  thus  handled,  the  ancient  faith  of 
the  Church  should  meet  with  little  tenderness,  might  be  expected. 
**  As  to  the  apostolic  symbol,'*  goes  on  the  programme,  "we  have  been 
unable  to  discover  any  argument  which  could  justify  the  Church  in 
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ecmtinuing  to  use  it.  It  has  ceased  to  be  the  expression  of  the  faith  of 
the  congregation ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  wished  that  proper  means 
may  be  devised  for  putting  an  end  to  its  use  in  the  Church/' 

For  the  more  effectual  propagation  of  these  opinions  the  leaders  of 
the  party  have  recourse  to  popular  discussion.  They  retain,  indeed, 
their  clerical  offices  and  endowments,  and  continue  pro  formd  to 
celebrate  Divine  service ;  but  their  Churches  are  deserted ;  in  the  large 
church  of  Wislicenus,  in  the  town  of  Halle,  where  a  branch  association 
of  "  Protestant  Friends  "  exists  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Niemeyer. 
and  where  there  is  a  numerous  public  favourable  to  these  views,  the 
congregation  rarely  exceeds  twenty  individuals.  To  compensate  for  this 
neglect  of  God's  house,  the  public  conferences  are  numerously  attended. 
At  these  the  worthy  '*  doctors  and  pastors "  freely  discuss  the  faith 
which  they  ought  to  teach,  with  the  shopkeepers  and  artisans  who  make 
up  the  bulk  of  their  assemblies,  to  the  increase  of  their  own  popularity, 
and  to  the  unspeakable  injury  of  all  religious  feeling. 

The  mischief  has  at  last  become  sufficiently  serious  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Prussian  Government,  to  call  for  the  interposition  of  authority, 
The  pamphlet  of  Wislicenus,  **  Ob  Schrift  ?  oh  Geist  ?"  has  been  pro- 
hibited ;  and  a  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  consistory  of  Magdeburg, 
enjoining  the  clergy  of  its  province  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
annual  meeting  of  '*  Protestant  Friends  *'  at  Kothen,  announced  for  thct 
15th  of  May  last.  Measures  of  a  more  stringent  character  are  about 
to  be  taken  against  Wislicenus  himself,  on  the  ground  of  the  gross 
inegalarities  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  in  the  performance  of  his 
eedesiastic  functions.  He  is  charged  with  making  '*  the  contradictory 
aeoounts  of  the  different  Evangelists"  the  subject  of  catechetical  instruc- 
tion ;  suppressing  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  Divine  service ;  baptizing  '*  in 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  love,"  instead  of  **  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  ministering  the  elements  at  th^ 
Holy  Communion  with  the  bare  words,  "take  and  eat,"  *'take  and 
drink,"  without  saying  what.  These  irregularities  having  been  brought 
nnder  the  cognizance  of  the  consistory  at  Magdeburg,  and  Wislicenus 
himself  having  in  his  book  thrown  out  a  challenge  to  the  authorities,  a 
commission  was  at  last  appointed,  consisting  of  General  Superintendent 
Miiller  of  Magdeburg,  Consistorial  Councillor  Snethlage  of  Berlin,  and 
two  theologians.  Doctors  Heubner  and  Twesten,  before  whom  Wislicenus 
was  summoned  to  appear,  and  to  render  an  account  of  his  doctrines  and 
proceedings.  He  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  on  the  plea  that  as  he 
had  fully  set  forth  his  views  in  his  pamphlet,  a  conference  with  a  special 
commission  was  unnecessary.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  summoned 
before  the  ordinary  tribunal  to  whose  jurisdiction  he  belongs,  the  con- 
aistory  at  Magdeburg ;  here  he  appeared,  and  the  consistory  being 
prepared  to  suspend  him  from  his  office  for  four  weeks,  as  a  preliminary 
measure,  he  was  induced  to  ask  for  "  four  weeks'  leave  of  absence." 
He  was  further  informed  that  his  appearance  before  the  commission  at 
Wittemberg  would  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  a  second  default  on 
his  part  would  be  visited  with  total  suspension.     Accordingly,  he 
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appeared  on  the  14th  of  May ;  but  of  the  result  nothing  is  known  as 
yet,  beyond  what  he  himself  imparted  on  the  following  day  to  the 
meeting  of  "  Protestant  Friends "  at  Kothen.  He  there  stated  that 
"upon  the  ground  of  his  pamphlet  ^OhSchrift?  oh  GeistV  and  in 
consequence  of  informations  laid  against  him  by  some  members  of  hia 
congregation,  touching  certain  arbitrary  changes  in  the  liturgic  formal, 
the  commission  had  endeavoured  to  convince  him,  that  considering  the 
position  he  had  taken  as  a  theologia!)  and  an  ecclesiastic,  he  could  no 
longer  hold  the  ministerial  office  in  the  Evangelic  Church.  To  which 
he  had  replied,  that  he  saw  no  incompatibility  ;  that  he  had  only  used 
his  liberty  as  a  Protestant,  whose  faith  is  not  bound  by  any  authority." 
Thereupon,  so  ended  his  account  of  the  matter,  he  had  been  suffered  to 
depart ;  an  announcement  which  was  received  with  loud  cheers. 

Infidelity  ex  Cathedrd, — A  scandal  if  possible  still  greater  than  that 
of  the  "  Protestant  Friends  "  in  the  north,  has  recently  been  occasioned 
in  the  south  of  Germany,  by  a  public  profession  of  Pantheism  on  the 
part  of  an  academical  teacher.  Dr.  F.  Th.  Vischer,  formerly  a  student 
in  theology,  and  afterwards  tutor  at  the  theological  seminary,  having 
been  appointed  professor  ordinarius  of  ^Esthetics  and  German  literature, 
in  the  University  of  Tiibingen,  took  occasion  in  his  inaugural  address, 
delivered,  in  the  presence  of  the  academic  senate,  to  the  general  body 
of  students,  to  declare  open  war  against  all  revealed  religion.  He  gave 
his  colleagues  formal  notice  that  he  should  consider  his  official  position 
as  one  in  which  he  was  bound  to  carry  himself,  as  the  champion  of  the 
Pantheistic  system,  against  them  with  "  the  most  perfect  and  undivided 
enmity,  the  most  undisguised  and  cordial  hatred  ;'*  at  the  same  time  he 
informed  them  that  no  weapons,  no,  not  scurrility,  coarseness,  and 
insult,  should  be  left  unused  by  him  in  the  warfare  upon  which  he  was 
entering  ;  and  to  relieve  them  from  all  doubt  as  to  his  meaning,  he  at 
once  levelled  against  the  Christian  faith,  its  teachers  and  followers, 
vollies  of  this  kind  of  artillery.  The  senate  was  surprised  and  indignant ; 
the  academic  youth,  "Young  Germany,"  on  the  contrary,  highly 
delighted.  The  latter  marched  at  night  with  torches  and  music  through 
the  town,  and  halting  before  Dr«  Vischer*s  residence  gave  him  a  hearty 
salute  ;  the  inmates  of  the  theological  seminary,  who  were  not  permitted 
to  leave  the  college,  testifying  their  sentiments  at  the  expense  of  their 
lungs,  as  the  procession  passed  under  their  windows.  Meanwhile  the 
transaction  attracted  the  notice  of  the  superior  authorities,  and  of  the  king 
himself;  and  Dr.  Vischer  was  commanded  to  set  down  his  discourse, 
which  was  delivered  ex  tempore^  in  writing.  This  was  an  embarrassing 
task ;  much  of  the  piquapcy  of  his  oration  was  owing  to  his  tone  and 
manner,  which  are  said  to  be  rich  in  comic  touches ;  he  was  afraid  his 
jokes  would  not  read  well ;  and  in  the  "  advertisement"  prefixed  to  the 
address,  which  is  printed  and  published,  he  intimates  as  much,  by  way 
of  apology.  The  final  issue  of  the  matter  is,  that  Dr.  Vischer  is  sus- 
pended from  his  office,  and  silenced  for  two  years.  More  Oermanorum^ 
a  complete  "  Vischer  literature  "  has  sprung  up,  which  furnishes  an 
ephemeral  record  of  the  affair. 
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▼11.,  the  Culloden  papera,  the  Com- 
mentaries of  George  Lock  hart  of  Cam- 
waih,  the  Marchmont  papers,  10; 
French  historical  documents  published, 
vis.  the  memoirs  of  Torcy,  Berwick, 
and  Noailles;  works  of  Lemon tey, 
St.  Simon,  Masure,  t6. ;  the  English 
histories  of  the  period  preceding  the 
Revolution  of  1688  sufficient,  11 ;  de- 
fects of  writers  on  the  period  from 
1888  to  1714,  12.    See  Mahm, 

Epiteopal  ortiinationt  in  Prussia  objected 
to,  251,  262. 

ExawumaiioH,  ''ipso  facto,"  99. 

EjceUr,  bishop  of,  his  views  as  to  the 
baptiam  of  dissenters,  99. 

Fetuts,  laws  relating  to  them,  484. 

Forii€r,  Rev.  Charles,  object  of  his  work 
cm  Arabia,  36;  iu  divisions,  37;  his 
identi6cation  of  the  Arabian  tribes  men- 
tioned by  Moses  with  those  noticed  by 
classical  writers,  38;  remarks  on  his 
mode  of  expressing  Arabic  words  by 
European  characters,  i6. ;  his  view  of 
the  colonisation  of  Arabia,  39 ;  extreme 
opinion  of  Mr.  Forster,  40,  41 ;  colo- 
nisation of  Arabia  by  Joktan,  son  of 
Hebtr,  42;  Mr.  Forster  fails  in  identi- 
fying the  traditions  of  the  Arabians  with 
the  statements  of  ancient  geographers, 
42;  examination  of  the  locality  of 
Ophir,  43 ;  of  Sheba,  44 ;  of  Sephar, 
46 1  meaning  of  the  term  Hagarenes, 
M./  the  names  of  Ishmael's  children 
preserved  in  some  people  and  coun- 
tries, 46;  Mr.  Forster's  remarks  on 
Petra,  46,  47 ;  his  important  remarks 
on  Nfcbaioth  and  Kedar,  47 ;  and  on 
Tema,  48;  bis  account  of  the  word 
Saracen  incorrect,  49;  his  account  of 
the  country  of  Job,  50 ;  error  of  Mer- 
eator  corrected  by  Mr.  Forster,  51 ; 
other  corrections,  52 ;  Ptolemy's  geogra- 
phy of  Arabia  incorrect,  53 ;  Mr.  For- 
ater's  Interpretations  of  the  Himyaritic 
inacriptions,  t6. ;  process  of  his  alleged 
discoveries,  54 ;  he  appears  not  to  have 
been  free  from  prejudice,  55;  mode 
punned  by  Gesenius  and  Rodiger,  56, 
67;  mode  of  decyphering  pursued  by 
Mr.  Forster  criticised,  58—64;  ex- 
amination of  his  translation  of  the  text 
of  Al  Kaxwini*s  work,  and  of  his  identi- 
fication of  the  Arabic  poem  comprised 
in  it  with  the  inscriptions  discovered  by 
Wellsted,  64 — 67 ;  legendary  character 
of  Al  Kaswini's  work,  67«  68 ;  character 
of  Mr.  Foniar^s  work,  68. 


Fmt.  his  researches  in  the  French  Foreign 
Office,  7. 

France,  travels  in,  by  the  Rev,  F.  Trench, 
467,  46& 

want  of  liberty  of  conscience  in, 

488 — 492 ;  suppression  of  the  Bien 
social,  491 ;  relic  worship  in,  492. 

Frtderiek  I.,  King  ofPrussia,  bis  proposal 
to  adopt  the  English  Liturgy  and  Arti- 
cles in  Prussia,  198. 

Germany,  moral  phenomena  of,  by  Cariyle, 
240. 

— ^— ^—  religious  movement  there,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Smith,  485 ;  provincial 
synods  in,  493 — 495 ;  schism  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  495,  &c. ;  the 
congregation  at  Schneidemiihl,  under 
Cserski,  496  ;  Ronge's  theology,  497  > 
election  of  Ronge  at  Breslau,  497 — 
500;  two  schools  in  the  movement, 
500;  doctrines  of  the  '*  German  Ca- 
tholic" Church  agreed  on  at  Leipsic, 
501—506 ;  rationalistic  character  of 
the  movement,  506 — 508. 

Oetenius,  his  investigations  as  to  the 
Himyaritic  inscriptions,  56,  57. 

Gibraltar,  Bishop  of,  his  charge,  242. 

Gibson,  Bishop,  his  suggestions  for  the  re- 
storation of  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  05. 

Godolphin,  connexion  of  Marlborough 
with  him,  263,264;  his  administration, 
264,  265 ;  its  fall,  26a 

Graham,  Sir  James,  his  services  to  the 
Church.  411. 

Greek  Church,  see  Meuson, 

Gresley,  Rev.  W.,  his  tale  entitled,  Frank's 
first  Visit  to  the  Continent,  241. 

Guichenon,  his  history  of  Savoy,  289. 

Hale,  Archdeacon,  his  Charge,  486. 

Hardwicke papers,  their  first  appearance,  9. 

Hare,  Archdeacon,  his  Sermon  on  uni- 
formity in  worship,  243. 

Hawkstone,  a  Tale,  character  of  this  work, 
151;  scene  at  the  opening,  150 — 153; 
character  of  Villiers,  153;  meeting  of 
Villiers  and  Lady  Eleanor,  154,  155. 

Hayward,  Mr.,  his  arguments  on  the  law 
of  Marriage  refuted,  see  Marriage. 

Hengstenberg,  Dr.,  his  work  on  Egypt 
and  the  books  of  Moses,  387 ;  its  value, 
ib.i  insidious  statements  in  it,  388; 
Dr.  Taylor's  edition  of  this  work  defec- 
tive, 388,  389;  example  of  mode  in 
which  Egyptian  monuments  may  be 
adduced  in  confirmation  of  Scripture, 
390;  instance  in  which  the  testimony 
of  ancient  writers  has  been  adduced 
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against  Scripture,  391 — 394 ;  existence 
of  wine  in  ancient  Egypt,  ib. ;  Scrip- 
ture difficulties  explained,  394 — 396; 
explanation  of  the  word  nevel^  396 — 
396;  Egyptian  poetry,  398,  399;  im- 
portant subjects  for  investigation,  399; 
value  of  the  study  of  the  Egyptian 
language,  400;  instances  of  this,  401 
— 403 ;  necessity  of  study  of  the  lan- 
guage, 403—407. 
Hickes,    his    conduct     as    a    Nonjuring 

bishop,  371,  372. 
Ilighmoref  Dr.,  objection  to  his  adnnission 
into  the  College  of  Doctors  of  Law,  as 
being  in  holy  orders,  91. 
mil.  Right  Hon.  Richard,  his  birth  and 
parentage,  277;  his  services  under 
King  >VilIiam,  278;  his  latter  years, 
ib. ;  discovery  of  his  letters  and  cor- 
respondence during  his  nnission  to  the 
Court  of  Turin,  279;  his  mission  to  the 
Court  of  Savoy,  283;  his  negotiations 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  285 ;  his  re- 
tirement from  the  embassy,  288; 
historical  importance  of  his  despatches, 
288 ;  instructions  from  which  they  de- 
rive their  value,  289 ;  secret  article  in 
the  treaty  concluded  by  Mr.  Hill  re- 
specting the  Vaudois,  292;  hia  support 
of  the  Cevennois,  294. 
Himyaritic  inscriptions    in   Arabia,    see 

Forster, 
Uitn     Ghordb,    inscriptions    discovered 

there,  54. 
Historyt    see    Mdhon,    Lord;     England, 

history  of,  13. 
Ilobari,  Bishop,  his  great  services  to  the 

Church,  126—127. 
Hodgsont  his  life  of  Porteus,  84. 
Hookf  Rev.  Dr.,  his  Sermon,  "  Take  heed 

what  ye  hear,"  243. 
Hope,  A.  J.  Beresford,  Esq.,  his  pamphlet 
on  the  Government  plan  of  Education 
for  Ireland,  460,  &c. 
Howton,  J.  S.,  his  translation  of  Mr.  Mas- 
son's  Work  on  the  Greek  Church,  238. 
Hume,  his   history  of  England  charac- 
terized, 4,  5. 

Incidents  of  the  Apostolic  age  in  Britain, 

character  of  this  Tale,  233. 
Indiot  spread  of  the  Gospel  there,  250. 
Intcriptions,  discovered  by  Mr.  Wellsted, 

and  alleged  to  be  decyphered  by  Mr. 

Forster,  see  Forster, 
Ireland,    Church    of,    its    antiquity  and 

Catholicity,  328,  329;  propagation  of 

Romanism,  ib.;  introduction  of  Papal 

authority  in  it,  351. 


/re/ai?(f,  learning  formerly  cultivated  there, 
347;  academical  instruction  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  348 ;  conversion  of  Eng- 
land by  Irish  missionaries,  349. 

■  Policy  of  England  towards,  408 ; 

present  state  of  public  opinion,  ib. ; 
danger  of  Established  Institutions,  ib. : 
publications  calculated  to  throw  light 
on  the  state  of  public  opinion,  400: 
danger  of  the  Church  in  the  present 
age,  1*6.;  consequences  of  Emancipa- 
tion, 410;  persecution  of  the  Irish 
Church,  410,  411;  its  discoura^ment 
by  the  Government,  411,  412;  in- 
creased hostility  of  Romanists,  413; 
feelings  of  Irish  Protestants,  414 ;  penal 
laws  justifiable,  415 :  folly  of  irritatinfp 
Irish  Protestants,  416;  Mr.  Colquhoun*s 
remarks  on  it,  416,  417;  arguments 
for  endowing  Romanism  refuted,  417t 
418;  their  bearing  on  the  English 
Church,  418;  alleged  poverty  of  the 
Romish  priesthood,  419.  420;  danger 
of  the  Church,  421,  422 ;  sentiments 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  423;  of  th« 
author  of  "  Past  and  Present  Policy, 
&c.,"  423—428;  of  Mr.  Drummon'd, 
428,  429 ;  mode  of  proceeding  which 
must  be  anticipated  from  previous  ex- 
perience, 429—431;  Parliament  op- 
posed to  the  people  of  England,  431 ; 
consequences  of  continuing  the  present 
line  of  policy,  432—435;  tergiversa- 
tion of  statesmen,  436 ;  policy  of  the 
present  Ministry  hostile  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Country, 
437—439;  duty  of  CoDservatiTes  to 
oppose  it,  439,  440. 

Jacobites,  see  Mahon,  Lord. 

Jedburg,  Six   Sermons  preached  at  the 

consecration  of  the  Church  there,  839. 
Jerusalem,  bishopric  there,  remarks  on  it 

by  the  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  47^ 

Lathbury,  Rev.  T.,  his  history  of  the 
Nonjurors,  356;  materials  of  his  work, 
357 ;  fresh  materials  may  be  expected, 
ib. ;  conduct  of  James  II.,  368 ;  sub- 
sequent history  to  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary,  369;  conduct  of 
the  bishops  under  James,  360;  depri- 
vation of  the  bishops  under  William, 
361 ;  Sancroft's  conduct,  16. ;  the  ques- 
tion of  Christian  duty  on  the  change  of 
Sovereigns  considered,  362;  imputa- 
tions on  those  who  complied,  362,363; 
disinterested  conduct  uf  many  who 
were  not  Noqjuron,  363;  difflculdcs 
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•s  to  the  oath,  364 ;  deprivation  of  the 
Nonjurors  not  tyrannical,  365;  the 
controversy  ensues,  366 ;  lives  of  some 
of  the  Nonjuring  clergy  not  reputable, 
366,  367 :  the  violence  of  some  of  their 
writers,  367 «  original  intention  of  Non- 
juring  biithops  not  to  found  a  schism, 
368,  36S);  change  of  views,  369;  return 
of  Dodwell  and  others  to  the  Church, 
370,  371 ;  Hickes  continues  the  epis- 
copal succession,  371,  372;  the  Non- 
jurors make  overtures  to  the  Eastern 
Church,  372, 373 ;  correspondence  with 
the  Eastern  Patriarchs,  373-375; 
the  disputes  of  Nonjurors  about  the 
«  "  usages,"  376 ;  schism  in  their  body, 
S78,  379;  a  minor  schism,  379; 
Deacon's  collection  of  devotions,  ib.; 
end  of  Nonjurorism,  380,  381 ;  lessons 
taught  by  this  history,  381,  382 ;  Non- 
jurorism unsuited  to  England,  383; 
its  exclusion  from  the  Church  not  in- 
jurious to  the  latter,  383,  384;  sted- 
ia&tness  of  the  Church  in  her  essential 
principles,  the  result  in  some  degree  of 
her  connexion  with  the  State,  385, 
386. 

Law  of  Marriage,  see  Marriage. 

Layt  and  Ballads  from  English  History, 
recommended,  240. 

Lemontetft  his  history,  10. 

Liturgical  question  in  Germany,  192 ;  pre- 
liminary observations  on  the  slate  of 
liturgical  discussions  amongst  ourselves, 
193,  194;  and  amongst  Dissenters, 
195;  and  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  ib. ; 
and  in  Protestant  Germany,  tft. ;  Dr. 
Alt's  account  of  Liturgical  arrange- 
ments in  Germany,  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
196 — 198;  various  proposals  to  bring 
mbout  uniformity  of  wor^hip  in  former 
timet,  198;  views  of  the  liberal  and  the 
old  Lutheran  parties  on  this  subject, 
199;  these  views  found  no  general 
mcceptance,  ib. ;  evangelical  union  ef- 
fected by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1817 ; 
publication  of  the  Prussian  Liturgy,  or 
Xirehen- A  gentle  f  in  1821,  201;  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Alt's  work,  202;  iU  de- 
fects, ib.;  his  remarks  on  churches  and 
catechising,  203;  his  review  of  litur- 
gies, 204 ;  his  mistakes  in  reference  to 
the  Church  of  England,  ib. ;  collection 
of  alms  in  the  Lutheran  churches, 
205;  his  account  of  the  Festivals  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year,  206 ;  his  notion 
of  a  general  union  in  the  Church,  207 ; 
Dr.  Kliefoth's  work  on  the  Theory  of 


Worship,  its  philosophical  character, 
207»  20ii8;  his  division  of  worship  into 
its  component  parts,  208,  209 ;  defects 
of  his  work  in  reference  to  the  Sacra- 
ments, 210;  his  errors  on  the  subject 
of  the  holy  Communion,  211 ;  remarks 
of  Professor  Schmieder  on  bis  notions, 
212;  condition  of  public  worship  in 
Schlesvig  Holstein,  ib. ;  liturgical  que- 
ries of  Pastor  Nielsen,  ib.;  liturgical 
work  of  Pastor  Brocker,  ib. ;  his  litur- 
gical scheme  detailed,  213;  his  views 
of  the  sacerdotal  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  214 ;  his  complaints  of  the 
neglect  of  daily  service  in  Germany, 
ib. ;  his  remarks  on  the  Sunday  service 
and  the  Eucharist,  215 ;  Dr.  Ebrard's 
pamphlet  on  the  liturgical  question, 
215,  216;  rationalistic  character  of  his 
recommendations,  216,  217  >  state  of 
the  public  mind  in  Germany  on  the 
liturgical  question,  217* 

Liturgical  TheseSf  by  Professor  Schmieder, 
322-326. 

Lockhart,  George,  his  Commentaries,  10. 

Lommatzscht  his  edition  of  Origen's  works, 
229,230;  its  defects,  t6. 

London,  Bishop  of,  his  reasoning  against 
repeal  of  law  on  incestuous  marriages, 
149,  150. 

Lower,  Mark  Antony,  Esq.,  his  curiosities 
of  heraldry,  227. 

Lutherans,  their  indisposition  to  compro- 
mise their  religious  principles,  199; 
their  litany  organ,  ib. 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  his  Law  of  Marriage, 
see  Marriage. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  collection  of 
historical  documents  from  the  French 
foreign  office,  7* 

Macpherson,  his  history,  6;  is  in  part 
founded  on  the  records  formerly  pre- 
served in  the  Scotch  College  at  Paris, 
6 ;  his  researches  in  the  French  foreign 
office,  7> 

Malion,  Lord,  his  history  of  England,  13; 
begins  at  a.d.  1713, 16. ;  prevalent  con- 
test at  that  time  between  the  Hanove- 
rians and  the  Jacobites,  ib. ;  Waverley, 
ib.;  perils  of  1714,  and  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  ib. ;  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion in  danger  in  the  concluding  years 
of  Queen  Anne,  14;  death  of  Queen 
Anne  fital  to  the  plans  for  restoring 
the  Stuarts,  15 ;  results  which  would 
have  followed  if  she  had  survived  for  a 
short  time,  15;  the  Jacobites  appeal 
to  foreign  governments  for  help,   16; 
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foreign  troops  called  in  by  both  parties, 
ib, ;  rebellion  of  1715,  its  helpless  na- 
ture, IG;  Mar's  incapacity,  17;  vigorous 
measures  of  thegovernment  to  check  the 
movement  under  Ormond  and  Wynd- 
ham  in  England,  17 ;  the  French  court 
under  the  regency  unfavourable  to 
the  Jacobites,  18 ;  they  negotiate  with 
the  Swedish  ambassador  Gyllenborg, 
18 ;  these  negotiations  have  no  result, 
19  ;  Alberoni  takes  part  in  the  conspi- 
racy, i6.;  his  preparations  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England,  ib. ;  their  failure, 
20 ;  deplorable  state  of  the  prospects  of 
the  Jacobites,  ib, ;  their  prospects  Im- 
prove, ib,;  contemplated  insurrection 
fails,  21 ;  intrigues  of  Ripperda  and 
the  Duke  of  Wharton,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts,  21,  22;  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jacobites  from  the  death  of 
George  I.,  23;  France  contemplates  in 
1743  an  invasion  of  England,  23; 
failure  of  the  enterprise,  24 ;  Lord 
Mahon's  opinion  in  reference  to  the 
insurrection  of  1745  controverted,  24, 
25 ;  continuance  and  extinction  of  the 
Jacobite  party,  25;  powers  possessed 
by  it  in  the  eighteenth  century,  26 ; 
condition  of  England  and  of  parties 
during  this  time,  27 ;  insincerity  and 
fraud  on  both  sides,  ib, ;  alleged  charge 
of  cruelty  against  the  English  govern- 
ment examined,  28;  conduct  of  the 
Jacobites  unjustifiable,  29;  character 
of  the  Pretender  bad,  30,  31 ;  authori- 
ties cited  In  Lord  Mahon's  book,  31  ; 
character  of  his  work,  32;  defective  in 
Church  matters,  33,  34. 

MtmgnaWs  Questions,  its  definition  of  a 
Consistory  Court,  79. 

Manty  Bishop,  his  publication  on  ritual 
conformity,  242. 

Afar,  his  incapacity  in  the  insurrection  of 

1715, 17. 

Marchmoni  Papers,  their  publication,  10. 

Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  Duke  of, 
discovery  of  his  despatches,  258  ,*  MS. 
in  Jesus  College  Cambridge,  ib. ;  value 
of  the  documents  now  brought  to  light, 
259;  comparison  of  the  Marlborough 
and  Wellington  despatches,  260 ;  cha- 
racter of  the  Prince  of  Baden,  260, 
261 ;  character  of  Coxe's  history,  261 ; 
its  faults,  ib.  i  early  life  of  Marlborough, 
262;  his  conduct  in  the  reigns  of 
James  II.,  William  III.,  and  Anne, 
263;  his  connexion  with  Godolphin, 
ib. ;  the  importance  of  their  correspond- 
ence,  264;   history  of  the  Godolphin 


administration,  ih, ;  political  history  of 
Godolphin,  ib. ;  rupture  in  his  ministry, 
and  the  Tories  expelled,  265;  plans 
of  Godolphin  and  Marlborough,  ib,  ; 
coalition  of  the  Whigs  and  moderate 
Tories,  266;  the  Whigs  force  them- 
selves successively  into  the  cabinet,  266, 
267 :  fell  of  the  ministry  of  Godolphin, 
268 ;  policy  of  the  great  Whig  ministry 
of  Queen  Anne,  ib. ;  annoyances  of 
the  Queen,  269;  Marlborough  neglect- 
ed, 270 ;  his  unpleasant  position,  ib,; 
he  commands  in  the  campaign  of  171l» 
271 ;  treaty  for  peace  at  Qertruyden- 
berg  in  I7IO,  ib.;  dishonesty  of  Tories 
in  these  transactions,  272 ;  Marl-  * 
borough's  campaign  and  dismissal,  273; 
his  intrigues  with  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
main's, ib.  {  he  retires  to  the  Continent, 
274;  his  reception  by  George  I.,  tfr.; 
his  double-dealing  accounted  for,  975 ; 
tone  of  his  correspondence,  ib.;  his 
treatment  in  England,  276 ;  his  great 
services,  ib.;  his  victories  over  the 
French,  277* 

Marriagt  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister, 
129  ;  nature  of  the  marriage  contract, 
129,  130;  cause  of  the  agitation  for 
change  in  the  marriage  laws,  ISl ;  Dr. 
Pusey's  account  of  it,  131,  132 ;  state 
of  the  law   before  Lord   Lyndhufst's 
Act,  132,  133;  Mr.  Hay  ward's  state- 
ments corrected,  134;  other  arguments 
noticed,  ib.;    Lord  Lyndhurst's    Act 
merely  made  the  law  of  the  State  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Church,  135 ; 
marriages  with  a  wife's  sister  within 
the  Levitical  degrees,  136;  observations 
of  Dr.  Pusey,    137;   Mr.    Hay  ward's 
argument  from  the  permission  of  mar- 
riage with  a  brother's  wife  considered, 
138,  139;  his  citations  from  Taylor, 
Hooker,  Mackintosh,  Michaelis,  con- 
sidered, 140,  141;  opinion  of  Orotius, 
141 ;  dangerous  opinions  of  Michaelis, 
142;  Judgment  of  the  Church  on  the 
validity  of  such  maniages,  148;   Mr. 
Hay  ward's  argument  against  the  Church 
refuted,  144,  145;  law  of  ConsUntine, 
146;  decisions  of  councils,  ib,;  aatho- 
rity  of  the  table  of  prohibited  degrees 
in  the  English  Church,  147;  Dr.Puaey's 
remarks    on    the   danger    of   repeal- 
ing the  present  law,  148;  the  Bishop 
of  London's  reasoning,  149,  150;  ge- 
neral objections  to  the  repeal  of  the 
law,  ib, 

Maryland,  the  Church  there,  104, 106;  its 
miserable  sUte,  106,  107* 
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JfotfOM,  Edward,  his  work  on  the  Greek 
Church,  238. 

Mmfmootkf  endowment  of,  conduct  of  par- 
ties in  relation  to  it,  328 ;  duty  of  pro- 
testing against  it,  330;  questions  in- 
irolved  in  it,  331  ;  Mr.  Gladstone's 
reasoning  refuted,  332 ;  endowment  of 
Maynooth  unprecedented,  333;  real 
motives  of  its  foundation,  334;  its 
endowment  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Pitt's 
iriews,  336;  intentions  of  Mr.  Pitt  stated, 
336 ;  Maynooth  subject  to  Papal  influ- 
ence, 336,  337;  this  further  proved, 
3S8|  Maynooth  subject  to  Jesuit  influ- 
ence, 339;  sodality  of  the  heart  of 
Jesus,  340;  endowment  of  Maynooth 
tends  to  endowment  of  Popery  in  Ire- 
land, 341 ;  revenues  of  Romish  priest- 
hood derived  from  simony,  341,  342  ; 
duty  of  protesting  against  the  Maynooth 
Bill,  343;  attempted  conciliation  of 
Romanists,  its  failure,  343,  344;  no 
beoeflt  to  religion  to  be  anticipated 
from  this  measure,  344;  Romanism 
consistent  with  intellectual  attainments, 
S46,  846;  Romanism  in  Ireland  not 
to  he  conciliated,  366. 

Mmxmre,  his  history  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  10. 

Montague,  Bishop,  his  case  considered, 
176. 

MoravimttM,  their  episcopal  ordinations  in 
Prussia,  260, 261 ;  disturbances  in  con- 
sequence, 261,  262. 

NalnUf  Stuart  papers  in  his  possession,  8. 
New  Engkmd,  Church   of,   see   Wilber- 

force, 
■  York,  Bishop  of,  his  suspension,  244. 

Jiomllee,  his  memoirs,  10. 
Nomjuron,  see  Lathbury, 
North,  Roger,  his  historical  writings,  3. 

Oakeley,  Rev.  Frederick,  condemnation  of 
his  views  by  the  Oxford  Convocation, 
167;  hi>  And  Mr.  Ward's  mode  of 
Interpreting  the  Articles  accounted  for, 
168 ;  his  inference  from  the  absence  of 
nny  reply  to  his  pamphlet  not  well- 
Ibanded,  160 ;  that  circumstance  ac- 
counted for,  160;  statement  of  his 
opinion  that  Roman  Catholics  may  sub- 
scribe the  Articles,  161 ;  his  arguments, 
162 ;  relative  importance  of  these  argu- 
ments, ib,;  Mr.  Oakeley's  historical  ar- 
gument from  Fuller  and  Strype,  163; 
this  argument  answered,  164;  Fuller 
incorrectly  represented  by  Mr.  Oakeley's 
quotations,   166,  166;    Strype  incor- 


rectly veferred  to,  167 — 169;  the  ar- 
gument from  Heylin  disposed  of,  169, 
170;  further  arguments  of  Mr.Oakeley, 
171 ;  proofs  from  history  that  Mr. 
Oakeley's  theory  is  altogether  mis- 
taken, 171,  172 ;  his  extracts  from 
Riiglish  divines  are  insufficient  to  esta- 
blish his  point,  173, 174;  case  of  Bisho)> 
Montague  considered,  176;  too  much 
importance  attached  to  the  judgment 
of  Ave  bishops  in  his  case,  176;  Mr. 
Oakeley's  inronsistencies,  I76 — 178  ; 
a  distinction  to  be  made  between  his 
case  and  that  of  Mr.  Newman,  178. 

Onderdonk,  Bishop,  his  suspension,  244. 

Ormond,  his  part  in  the  insurrection  of 

1716.  17. 

Pearson,  Bishop,  publication  of  his  works, 
441  ;  his  notes  on  Hesychius,  442; 
Mr.  Churton's  edition  of  his  theological 
works,  ib, ;  characteristics  of  the  age  in 
which  Pearson  lived,  442 — 447;  sketch 
of  his  life,  447,448;  his  intellectual 
resources  and  attainments,  448;  his 
prselections,  460 — 462;  his  orations, 
462 — 466 ;  other  theological  works, 
466—467:  his  **  Adversaria  Hesy- 
chiana,"  467,  468. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  his  Bill  for  Emancipa- 
tion, 409 ;  its  effects,  410 ;  his  services 
to  the  Church,  411.  430.  433.  437, 
438. 

Pictorial  History  of  England,  its  merits,  9. 

Porteus,  Bishop,  his  endeavours  to  revive 
the  societies  for  the  reformation  of 
manners,  84. 

Prussia,  liturgy  of,  its  introduction  in 
1817,  297:  its  acceptance,  298;  dif- 
ferent editions  of  it,  ib, ;  its  contents 
and  divisions,  299 ;  comparison  of  the 
Roman  and  the  German  mass  of 
Luther,  299;  form  of  the  modern 
Prussian  liturgy  on  an  ordinary  Sun- 
day, 300 — 303 ;  special  supplication  on 
Good  Friday  and  All  Souls'-day,  303; 
defects  of  this  liturgical  formulary, 
304  ;  communion  office  in  it,  31 1  ; 
form  of  consecration  by  the  words  of 
institution,  311,  312;  expression  of 
the  real  presence,  ib. ;  ambiguous  forms 
adopted,  313,  314 ;  forms  of  baptism, 
314,  315;  exorcisms,  316;  defects  of 
the  German  forms  in  other  respects, 
1*6.;  suppression  of  the  second  com- 
mandment, 316;  prayers  for  the  dead, 
316 — 318  ;  forms  of  induction  recom- 
mended, 318;  preparatory  service  for 
the  communion,  819;  form  from  the 
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Wurtemberg  liturgy,  319—321 ;  exa- 
mination  of  candidates   for  confirma- 
tion, 821. 
Puscy,  Dr.,  his  remarks  on   the   law  of 
marriage,  see  Marriage, 

Ralphs  merits  of  his  history,  5. 

Raiionalism,  its  offensive  excesses  in  Ger- 
many, 508—512. 

Rippt'rda,  Duke  of,  his  concern  in  the  in- 
trigues for  restoring  the  Stuarts,  21  ; 
his  adventures,  22. 

Rodigerf  his  examination  of  the  Himya- 
ritic  alphabet,  5G,  57. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  schism  in  it,  253. 

RoTigef  \m  publications,  256. 

Ruchatt  his  history  of  tlie  Swiss  Reforma- 
tion, 470. 

Snncroftf  Archbishop.     See  Lathhury, 

Sandfordy  Rev.  John,  his  work  on  the 
Church  system  recommended,  225. 

Saracens,  origin  of  the  term,  49. 

Sardinia,  kingdom  of,  its  formation,  279. 
See  Savoy. 

Saroy,  antiquity  of  the  house  of,  279;  its 
founder,  280 ;  gradual  augmentation 
of  its  dominions,  16. ;  erection  of  Savoy 
nnd  Piedmont  into  sovereign  duchies, 
2H1 ;  aggrandizement  of  the  family 
up  to  tlie  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 282 ;  Guichenon's  history  of  it, 
289. 

Srhneidemiihl,  religious  movement  there 
under  Czerski,  253,  254;  tenets  of 
the  "  Chri.ttian-Catholic"  congregation 
there,  255,  256. 

Scotch  College  at  Paris,  valuable  his- 
torical documents  there  at  the  period 
uf  the  French  Revolution,  5;  their  fate 
at  the  Revolution,  6. 

Seahury,  Bishop,  his  admirable  character, 
principles,  and  conduct;  he  saves  the 
American  Church,   115.  120—123. 

Si/rivon,  Mr.,  purchases  of  livings  effected 
by  him,  182,  183. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
ii.s  origin,  105. 

Sotncrville,  his  English  history  exhibits 
much  reseiiich  and  knowledge  of  his 
subject,   10. 

South-Sea  lUibble,  promotes  the  views  of 
tlie  Jacobites,  20. 

Southicark,  deficiency  of  church  accommo- 
dation in,  487- 

Spain,  travels  in,  481,  &'C. 

Spencer,  Bishop,  \\\>  tour  through  India, 
476—479. 

Stanhope,  Secretary,  his  character,  20,  21. 


Stanley,  Lord,  hU  serTices  to  the  Charch. 

411. 
Siorck,  Caroline,  her  work  entitled, "  The 

White  Lady,"  69. 
Story,  Mr.  Justice,  his  description  of  the 

marriage  contract,  129. 
Strauss,  his  doctrines  rejected  in  Sweden, 

472. 
St,  Simom,  his  memoirs,  10. 
Stuart  Papers,  their  history,  & 
Sweden,  ordinations   of   the   bishops  in, 

471. 
Switzerland,  reformation  in,  470. 
Sydney,  Algernon,  a  pensioner  of  France, 

9. 

Taylor,  Bishop  Jeremy,  his  opinions  na- 

settled  on   the   subject  of   incestuooi 

marriages,  140. 
Tindal,    his  continuation  of  Rapin,  its 

merits  and  defects,  4. 
Torcy,  his  memoirs,  10. 
Tract  Tlieology,    remarks  on  it  bj  the 

Archbishop  of  Sweden,  475. 

Uhlich,  his  offensive  rationalism,  509,510. 
Undine,  a  tale,  its  character,  76 — 78< 
Upsal,  Archbishop  of,  his  account  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  470,  &c. 

Vaudois,  their  persecution  by  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  292;  interference  of  the  Protest- 
ant states  in  their  favour,  293;  the  duke 
urged  to  arm  them,  and  send  them  to 
the  aid  of  the  Cevennols,  ib, ;  serious 
nature  of  the  revolt  in  the  Cevennei, 
294;  failure  of  the  armament  designed 
to  support  it,  ih. ;  interest  of  England 
for  the  Vaudois,  ib.;  their  religions 
liberty  purchased  by  England,  295; 
real  state  of  the  case  as  regards  the 
position  of  the  Vaudois,  ib, 

Venddme,  his  conduct  of  the  war  against 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  286,  287. 

Victor-Amedee  II.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  hb 
accession  and  early  life,  282;  his  wars 
with  France,  282,  283;  his  alliance 
with  Louis  XIV.,  283;  his  negotiations 
with  Austria,  ib. ;  difficulty  of  his  posi- 
tion, 284;  Hill's  negotiations  for  ships 
and  money  to  be  supplied  to  Savoy, 
ib. ;  Victor  breaks  with  Louis,  285; 
state  in  which  he  is  found  by  Mr.  Hill, 
the  English  envoy,  285 ;  aid  afforded 
by  the  latter,  ib. ;  treaty  of  Victor  with 
Austria,  286;  his  defences  of  Verrue 
against  Vendome.  286,287;  hi«  energy 
in  the  content,  287  ;  difficulty  of  his 
position,  ib,;   temporixing  conduct  of 
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the  duke  and  the  French,  288 ;  retreat 
of  the  latter,  16.;  the  French  besiege 
Turin,  290;  the  French  defeated,  290, 
291 ;  clairoi  and  acquisitions  of  Victor, 
291  ;  he  obtains  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia, 292. 

Ktrginiat  its  settlement,  103,  104;  its 
state  in  the  seventeenth  century,  104, 
105;  its  miserable  condition  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  107;  ecclesiastical 
irregularities,  ib. ;  latitudinarianism, 
108 ;  Virginia  opposes  the  introduction 
of  Episcopacy,  109.  1 10 ;  conversion  of 
iu  people  to  dissent,  112;  its  destruc- 
tion in  the  revolutionary  war,  113, 
114 :  its  subsequent  want  of  vitality,  114. 

Vueher,  Dr.,  his  attacks  on  religion,  512. 

Waiers,  Abb&te,  sells  the  Stuart  papers 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  8. 

WelUted,  inscriptions  discovered  by  him, 
54. 

Wharton,  Duke  of,  his  character,  22 ;  his 
adventures,  23. 

White,  Bishop,  his  character  and  actions, 
see  fVilbtrforce. 

,  Kennet,  his  English  history,  3. 

■  Ladif,  the,  a  Tale,  its  scene,  69 ; 

appearance  of  the  White  Lady  and 
death  of  Otho,  70;  Bertha's  visits  to 
the  picture,  71 ;  history  of  the  White 
Lady,  72—75 ;  her  death,  75,  76. 

Wilherforee,  his  attempt  to  revive  the 
societies  for  the  Reformation  of  man- 
ners, 84. 

,  Archdeacon,  his  history  of 
the  American  Church,  its  general  cha- 
racter, 101 ;  instructive  nature  of  the 
hbtory  of  the  Church  in  America,  102; 
origin  of  the  Church  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,ifr.;  history  of  Pocohontaj,103; 
Virginia,  the  principal  Church  of  Ame- 
rica, 103,  104 ;  small  numbers  of 
Churchmen  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
104 ;  appointment  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bray 
aa  Commissary  of  Maryland,  104 ;  its 
effects,  105 ;  foundation  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  105 ; 
ita  missionaries  in  America,  ib.;  con- 
▼ertioDS  of  dissenters  in  New  England 


to  the  Church,  106;  miserable  state  of 
the  established  Churches  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  106—108 ;  dissenting 
principles  prevalent  in  them,  108, 109; 
Virginia  opposes  Episcopacy,  109 ; 
dangerous  innovations  introduced  by 
the  Virginian  Convention,  111 ;  apos- 
tacy  of  its  people  to  dissent,  112; 
punishment  of  its  clergy,  113;  prostra- 
tion of  the  Virginian  Church,  113  ;  its 
subsequent  state,  114;  results  of  the  de- 
fections in  America,  115;  the  strength  of 
the  Church  in  New  England,  16.;  history 
of  the  Church  there,  116 ;  labours  of  the 
Missionaries,  ib.s  conversions  at  Yale 
College,  117;  labours  of  Johnson  and 
Beach,  118,  119;  entreaties  of  the 
Church  in  New  England  for  the  Episco- 
pate, 119,  120;  Bishop  White's  plan 
for  introducing  an  irregular  Episcopacy, 
120 ;  election  and  consecration  of 
Bishop  Seabury,  121 ;  movement  at 
Philadelphia  for  organizing  Episcopacy 
on  a  right  basis,  121 ;  meeting  of  the 
first  Convention  of  the  American 
Church,  ib.;  differences  in  the  Con- 
vention, 122 ;  its  proposals  rejected  by 
the  English  prelates,  ib. ;  important 
services  of  Seabury  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Church  to  the  orthodox  cause,  123 ; 
conduct  of  White,  124;  the  Church  re- 
mains stationary  for  thirty  years,  ib.; 
commencement  of  Hobart's  career,  125; 
his  promotion  of  Church  principles, 
126;  effects  of  his  teaching,  127:  pre- 
sent prosperity  of  the  American  Church, 
127,  128. 

Witlieenus,  his  infidel  opinions.  508,  8rc. 

Woodrooffe,  Miss,  her  poems,  218  ;  merits 
of  Lethe  as  a  composition,  219;  verses 
on  Palmyra,  220. 

Wordsworth,  Dr.  Christopher,  his  Sermons 
preached  at  Harrow  School,  221 ;  their 
ability  and  peculiar  character,  222. 

Wurtemberg,  Liturgy  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  there,  304,  &c;  its  contents, 
308.  311.     See  Prussia. 

Yale  College,  tee  Wilberforee, 
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in  1815  and  1845.  m  a 
nt^eteMl  and  a  eontractid  currency.  Bjr 
Archibald  Alison,  434. 

Jndgrtom—Thg  Hutory  tf  the  Chur^  vf 
Emgland  in  the  Coloniet  and  foreign  de- 
pemdeneiee  rftke  British  Empire.  By 
Jaroei  S.  M.  Anderson,  M.A.»  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  497* 

Anderton — Practical  Religion  exemplified 
If  Letteri  and  Paseaget  from  the  Life 
ff  the  late  Betf.  Robert  Jndereon,  Per^ 
petmal  Curate  qf  Trinity  Chapel^  Bright 
tern.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Anderaon, 
219. 

Bwrrett—Poems.  London,  1838-44.  By 
Miss  Barrett,  359. 

BUer^  The  English  Church  on  the  Con- 
iiment ;  or  an  account  of  the  foreign 
Mttkments  if  the  English  Church  ;  in- 
eimding  a  notice  qf  the  times  of  service, 
mud  other  information  useful  to  travellers 
emd  foreiffs  residents.  Edited  by  the 
Her.  G.  E.  Blber,  LL.D..  21a 

Biaeker — Observations  on  thepresent  Stale 
rfhelandf  and  the  means  most  likely  to 
ghe  peace  and  prosperity  to  its  inhabit- 
emu.     By  O.  W.  Blacker,  Esq.,  173. 

Blmekkal—A  Brieffe  Narration  of  the  Ser- 
wiees  done  to  Three  Noble  Ladyes.  By 
Oirbert  Black  hal.  Priest  of  the  Scou 
Mission  in  France,  !n  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  in  Scotland,  mdcxxxi- 
MDCXLix.  Aberdeen,  printed  for  the 
tpaldtng  aub,  1844,  1. 

Bkncae^  •  -Plain  Sermons.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Edward  Blencowe,  M.A.,  496. 

Btemeehose — Christophe  Sauval,  ou  la  So- 
eiM  en  Prance  sous  la  Restauration.  Par 
Emile  de  Bonnechose,  100. 

Bni^ford — American  Antiquities  and  Re- 
metrthee  into  the  Origin  and  History  of 
ike  Red  Race.  By  Alexander  W.  Brad- 
fcrd,  489. 

Bragden — Catholic  Safeguards  against  the 


Errors,   Corruptions,  and  Novelties  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  4^.     By  James 
Brogden,    M.A.,   of   Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  490. 

Brsfwning — Paraeeleus  and  other  Poems. 
London,  1835-45.  By  Robert  Brown- 
ing, 959. 

Buth-^AmoMtasis.  By  Geo.  Bush,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  New  York.  The 
Resurrection  of  Christ.  By  the  same. 
The  SouL     By  the  same,  497- 

Calvert — Correspondence  between  Schiller 
and  G'6the,from  1794  to  1805.  Trans- 
lated  by  George  Calvert,  498. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society's  PubUca- 
tions.     Nos.  1. — XL,  155. 

Colletta^Storia  del  Reame  di  Napoli  dal 
1734  sino  al  1825 ;  del  Generate  Pietro 
Cdletta,  954. 

Copy  of  the  Correspondence  between  the 
Lord  Lieuten€mt  qf  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  in 
reference  to  the  application  qf  a  portion 
of  the  Perpetuilu  Fund  to  the  building 
and  repairing  qf  Churches  and  Chapels, 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  printed,  August  5,  1845,  24. 

Costello—A  Tour  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Meuse,  with  the  Legends  of  the  Walloon 
country  and  the  Ardennes,  By  Dudley 
Costelio,  211. 

Cureton — An  Ancient  Syriae  Version  of 
the  Epistles  qf  St.  Ignatius  to  St.  Poly- 
carp,  the  Ephetians,  and  the  Romans: 
together  with  Extracts  from  two  Epistles, 
collected  from  the  fVritingi  of  Severus 
of  Antioch,  Timotheus  ^  Alexandria, 
and  others.  Edited,  with  an  English 
Translation  and  Notes.  Also  the  Greek 
Text  of  these  three  Epistles,  corrected 
according  to  the  authority  qf  the  Syriae 
Version.  By  William  Cureton,  M.A., 
309. 
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Abt.  I. — A  Brieffe  Narration  of  the  Services  done  to  Three 
Noble  Ladyes  by  Gilbert  Blackhal,  Preist  of  the  Scots 
Mission^  in  France^  in  the  Low  Countries^  and  in  Scotland^ 
HDCxxxi — MDcxLix.  Aberdeen,  printed  for  the  Spalding 
dab,  1844.    4to.  pp.  262. 

John  Spalding,  "  Coraraissary-clerk  of  Aberdeen,^  two  hundred 
years  ago,  left  behind  him  a  quaint  and  lively  manuscript  '^  History 
of  the  Troubles  and  Memorable  Transactions  in  Scotland,  from 
1624  to  1645,^  which  has  since  been  often  printed — the  best 
edition  being  that  published  by  the  Bannatyne  Club  of  Edinburgh. 
From  this  respectable  chronicler  is  derived  the  title  of  a  society 
for  the  publication  of  works  relating  to  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  the  north-east  of  Scotland.  ^^  The  Spalding  Club'*^  has  now 
been  in  operation  five  or  six  years,  and  has  sent  forth  a  number 
of  handsome  and  well- edited  quartos — most  of  them  possessing  a 
value  independent  of  local  ties,  as  illustrative  of  our  civil,  and  yet 
more  of  our  ecclesiastical,  history  *.  We  imagine,  however,  that 
in  bringing  a  late  Spalding  publication,  the  Memoirs  of  Father 
Blackhal,  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  we  shall  introduce  all 

'  We  may  mention  among  the  published  volumes,  two  of  curious  miscellaneous 
matter;  one  of  Aberdeen  Borough  Records,  1398—1570;  Gordon's  "History  of 
Scots  Afikirs,  1637— 1G41,"  3  vols. ;  and  "  The  Presbytery- Book  of  Strathbogie, 
1831 — 1654,"  a  truly  curious  picture  of  covenanting  discipline  and  morality.  Among 
the  works  announced  as  in  preparation  are,  new  editions  of  Barbour  and  Spalding, 
the  Missal  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Chartulary  of  the  See  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  **  Brevi- 
arium  Abredonense,"  which  may,  we  observe,  be  specially  subscribed  for  by  persons 
who  do  not  wish  to  become  members  of  the  society. 
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but  a  comparatively  small  number  to  a  personage  \iith  whom  they 
would  not  otherwise  be  likely  to  make  acquaintance. 

The  work  before  us  is  valuable  as  throwmg  light  on  the  reli^oos 
condition  of  the  times,  and  especially  as  representing  the  life  of  the 
Scottish-born  and  foreign-bred  class  to  which  the  writer  belonged. 
It  abounds  in  curious  and  varied  adventure,  the  scene  of  which 
ranges  from  the  courts  of  France  and  the  Netherlands  to  the 
wild  hills  of  Aberdeenshire.  The  narrator^s  own  character  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  amusing — combining  courage,  devoted- 
ness,  and  disinterestedness  worthy  of  a  hero  of  romance,  with  a 
spirit  of  bustle  and  a  garrulous  self-importance  which  remind 
us  of  Pepys  and  Boswell.  Add  to  this  the  charm  (for  such  it  will 
surely  be  reckoned),  of  a  humorous  old  Scotch  style,  tinged  (as 
the  author  s  circumstances  would  lead  us  to  expect)  with  a  more 
than  usual  infusion  of  French  idiom  and  expression ;  and  we 
think  we  have  shown  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  some 
account  of  the  volume  may  be  not  unwelcome. 

The  editor,  Mr.  John  Stuart,  in  a  preface  which  contains  much 
valuable  matter  relating  to  the  state  of  Romanism  in  ScoUand 
after  the  lleformation,  tells  us  that  "  there  is  little  known  of  the 
author  beyond  what  he  has  recorded  of  himself.*"  He  was  evi- 
dently a  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  calls  himself  "  cousin^ — 
which  word,  however,  does  not  in  Scottish  use  necessarily  imply 
any  very  near  relationship — to  several  families  of  local  eminence. 
He  became  a  student  of  the  Scotch  College  at  Borne  in  1626, 
and  remained  there,  under  the  headship  of  a  Jesuit  named  Elphin- 
stone,  until  1630,  when  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest.  His 
narrative  begins  in  the  following  year ;  and  after  the  date  of  its 
composition,  (about  1665,)  nothing  is  known  of  his  history. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  work  itself,  the  object  of  which  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  and  possibly  may  be  peculiar  to  our  author 
among  autobiographers ;  being,  m  short,  nothing  else  than  to 
show  up  to  her  own  conscience,  as  a  monster  of  ingratitude,  a 
certain  "  Madame  de  Gordon,**'  by  a  relation  of  services  done  to 
her  "  tante,''  her  mother,  and  herself. 

In  1631  Blackhal  was  appointed  confessor  to  Lady  Isabella 
Hay,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  ErroU,  who  had  been  sent  bv  her 
father  to  Paris,  and  commended  to  the  care  of  one  Mr.  James 
Forbes,  who  was  to  act  as  her  banker.  The  confessor  owed  his 
appointment  to  this  personage,  who  was  his  cousin;  but  ere  lonjf 
tliuy  fell  out  on  the  subject  of  the  "  frequent  and  untymous  visits^ 
with  which  Mr.  Forbes,  who  had  conceived  a  design  of  marrying 
Lady  Isabella,  began  to  "importune"  her.  Forbes  then  removed 
the  young  lady  to  Dieppe,  and,  on  his  return  to  Paris, 
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<*  Did  vent  his  cholerick  passion  against  her,  hlasting  out  very  dis- 
dainful wordest  which  he  spake  to  Mr.  George  Pope,  one  of  the  Garde 
de  Manche*  and  prayed  him  to  he  secret,  and  never  speak  them  to  any 
bodye.  This  he  did  to  make  them  he  the  more  divulged,  for  he  did 
know  well  aneugh  that  Mr.  Pope  could  not  keep  a  secret." — p.  7. 

The  device  succeeded.  Pope  reported  the  expressions  (in 
which  Forbes  had  very  coarsely  exaggerated  the  degree  of  con- 
trol which  he  had  over  Lady  Isabella's  affitirs)  to  all  the  Scotch 
in  Paris,  and  at  last  to  our  author,  who  thereupon  summoned 
her  from  Dieppe,  that  she  might  resent  them.  Mr.  Pope  is  drawn 
into  repeating  his  tale  to  her  in  the  presence  of  concealed  wit- 
nesses ;  and  an  amusing  scene  follows,  in  which  the  young  lady 
charges  Mr.  Forbes  with  the  words  which  he  had  uttered — 
certainly  not  diminishing  their  grossness  in  the  recital.  They 
parted  in  high  indignation,  never  to  meet  again. 

Lady  Isabella  then  became  a  boarder  in  a  convent  at  Provins, 
eiditeen  leagues  from  Paris ;  and  while  she  remained  there  the 
indomitable  Forbes  concocted  a  strange  plot,  in  which  some  of  our 
aatobiographer'*s  own  brethren — forgetful  of  the  national  adage, 
that  it  does  not  become  *' corbies  to  pyke  out  corbies'*  een'^ — 
consented  to  bear  a  part.  Pope,  the  original  gossip^  undertook 
to  make  Blackhal  disavow  having  ever  heard  from  him  the  report 
of  Mr.  Forbes's  conversation.  Our  friend,  however,  was  put  on 
his  guard,  and  went  to  the  intended  scene  of  the  afihir,  the  sick- 
chamber  of  one  Father  Macpherson,  fully  prepared  to  baffle 
the  design  against  him.  Pope  solemnly  denied  having  told  the 
tale,  and  charged  Blackhal,  by  the  sanctity  of  the  Holy  Week, 
in  which  this  interview  took  place,  to  acquit  him  of  the  impu- 
tation. 

**  And  having  said  this,  he  did  rise  up  to  go  away.  But  I  did  take  him 
by  the  shoulderes,  and  pushed  him  down  again  upon  his  cheere,  saying, 
No,  the  devil  cut  your  feet  away,  sir,  if  you  winne  [get]  away  so.  I  did 
hear  you,  sir,  very  patiently,  wrong  me,  and  roanswere  your  own  self,  and 
therefore,  sir,  nil  you,  will  you,  I  will  make  you  hear  me  justify  my  own 
self,  and  prove  you  menswom.  And  having  said  this,  I  went  and 
bonlted  the  dore,  saying.  There  shall  none  go  out  nor  come  in  until  we 
have  one  bout  together ;  and  then  I  said,  I  see,  sir,  you  have  taken 
my  office,  and  played  the  priest,  therfor  I  will  tak  yours  upon  me,  and 
play  the  souldier ;  and  to  begin  at  your  noble  titles,  1  say,  sir,  you  are 
a  base  rascal  and  a  raenswome  couard  ....  Thou  basse  poltron,  thou 
wilt  cut  throats  with  a  man  for  fear  of  whom  thou  hast  mensworn  thy- 
self!  Thou  cut  throats  with  him !  Thou  durst  not  cut  the  throat  of  a 
mouse,  if  she  would  but  only  turn  her  head  towards  thee.  Indeed  the 
king  of  France  is  no  less  than  well  guarded,  when  he  hath  thee  at  his 
elbow !  *• — ^pp.  18, 14. 
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to  keep  her  about  her  own  person.  The  prudent  Father  thinks 
it  necessary  to  fortify  himself  with  a  letter  from  her  Highness  to 
the  young  lady,  for  fear  of  scandal ;  and,  having  procured  this, 
(not  without  a  bribe  to  the  "  reed-headed  fellow,*^  whose  business 
it  was  to  prepare  it,)  he  sets  off  for  Provins.  On  the  way,  he 
takes  a  look  at  the  institution  of  which  Lady  IsabeUa  was  to 
become  a  member.     The  canonesses  he  describes  as 

"  Lyk  angels  in  the  church,  as  well  for  the  modesty  of  their  beha- 
viour as  for  the  whiteness  of  their  pure  Holland  habit.  Out  of  the 
church,  they  are  clothed  modestly  as  secular  ladies,  with  their  queuffeure 
a  la  mode.  They  are  very  civil  and  affable,  and  so  wise  that  not  one 
in  an  hundreth  years  do  play  the  fool,  although  they  have  great  liberty, 

and  useth  to  go  in  company  to  civil  recreations Their  tochen 

[i.  e.  portions]  do  augment  until  they  be  maryed." — ^p.  28. 

On  another  establishment  of  the  same  kind,  we  meet  with  a 
remark  which  shows  that,  whatever  his  zeal  against  Protestantism, 
Father  Blackhal  would  but  poorly  satisfy  our  modem  Ideal  of 

"Catholicism''— 

'*  That  college  will  decay,  if  it  be  not  already,  for  many  of  them  bad 
then  made  vows  not  to  marry,  being  persuaded  thereto  by  some  bigoti 
under  the  pretext  of  devotion.** — p.  28. 

Wo  shall  not  detail  an  adventure  with  two  "  cavaliers,**  i.e. 
mounted  thieves,  in  which  our  priest  acquitted  himself  Uke  a 
man  of  mettle  and  policy — practising,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the 
maxims  as  to  the  obligation  of  veracity  in  such  cases  which  he 
had  imbibed  from  the  tuition  of  Father  Elphinstone ;  nor  ''*'  the 
ingratitude  of  a  clown,'"  whose  daughter  he  had  saved  from 
these  gentry,  and  who  nevertheless  insisted  on  being  paid  extra- 
vagantly for  a  cast  in  his  cart ;  nor  the  various  other  particulars 
of  the  journey  to  Provins. 

Lady  Isabella  joins  him,  with  her  maid  and  an  old  retainer  of 
her  family,  one  Alexander  Davidson  ;  and  after  some  delay,  for 
the  j)urpose  of  raising  the  necessary  funds,  the  four  proceed  to 
Brussels  in  a  public  coach,  travelling  eleven  wintry  days  "  from 
one  or  two  hours  before  day  until  night  closed  every  day,  and 
sometimes  in  the  feildes  one  whole  hour  after  night  was  clcMcd,'' 
being  ''  tested  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  and  from  side  to  side  in 
the  coehc,  warse  than  in  a  ship,  except  that  the  smell  of  the  aea 
is  warse." 

Lady  Isabella  had  an  audience  of  the  Infanta,  although  (being 
somewhat  fantastical)  she  would  at  the  last  moment  have  broken 
the  appointment  but  for  the  prudent  urgency  of  her  Mentor,  who 
almost  forced  her  into  the  carriage  which  was  in  waiting ;  and 
the  promise  of  the  canonry  was  renewed.     Next  day,  the  infanta 
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iSell  ill  of  a  fever,  which  in  five  days  carried  her  off.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  time  of  great  apprehension,  lest  the  canonry  should  after 
^  be  missed.  Lady  Isabella's  maid  had  an  assuring  dream  on 
the  subject ;  but  the  worthy  chaplain'^s  slumbers,  affected  by  the 
anxieties  of  his  day-thoughts,  were  unquiet  and  unrefreshing — 
full  of  interminable  labours,  and  inextricable  labyrinthine  entan- 
glements. 

He  endeavours  to  get  information  as  to  the  state  of  things 
from  the  Infanta's  Confessor. 

''He  was  a  Spanish  cordelier,  the  most  rustick  and  rude,  ambitious 
and  envious  fellow  that  ever  I  did  speak  with  in  all  my  life.  I  went 
to  his  chamber  at  the  Cordeliers,  hoping  to  find  out  something  from 
him.  I  spock  to  him  with  as  much  respect  as  if  he  had  been  primat. 
He  made  no  answer.  I  thought  it  was  because  he  was  going  to  say 
messe.  I  waited  upon  him  after  messe ;  he  ran  to  his  chamber.  I 
followed ;  he  rapped  to  his  door  upon  my  nose.  I  chopped  [i.  e. 
knocked]  doucel^  ;  no  answer.  Then  I  chopped  harder ;  no  answer. 
At  last,  I  rapped  with  ray  foot ;  then  he  said,  *  Who  is  that  so  rude  at 
my  door  ? '  One,  said  I,  who  has  something  to  say  to  you.  Then  he 
came  and  half  opened  his  door,  and  as  I  began  to  conjure  him  he  said, 
*  Nihil  iurOf  nihil  scio;*  that  is,  I  am  nothing  and  I  know  nothing;  and 
saying  that,  shut  his  door  again." — p.  38. 

Our  author  amuses  a  friend  by  an  account  of  his  interview  with 
this  afiable  ecclesiastic,  and  is  told  that 

"  Her  Majesty  keeped  him  only  to  be  mortyfied  by  him  ;  he  is  as 
ambitious  as  brutal.  Because  he  hath  not  gotten  a  bishopric,  that 
made  him  say  Nihil  sum ;  but  her  Majesty  did  know  him  but  too  well 
to  give  him  any  authority  above  souls." 

About  this  time,  we  grieve  to  find,  our  good  friend  was  rather 
ill  off  for  money ;  which  we  might  not  perhaps  mention  but  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  legend,  which  he  winds  up  with  a  remark  very 
much  in  the  manner  of  Fuller,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  restore  him 
to  any  good  opinion  which  his  sentiments  on  the  celibacy  of 
canonesses  might  have  tended  to  forfeit. 

"  I  had  non  but  what  I  got  for  saying  the  first  messe  every  morning 
at  Ndtre-Dame  de  bonne  successes  a  chappel  of  great  devotion,  so  called 
from  a  statu  of  our  Ladye,  which  was  brought  from  Aberdeen,  in  the 
North  of  Scotland,  to  Ostend,  by  a  merchant  of  Ostend,  to  whom  it 
was  given  in  Aberdeen.  And  that  same  day  that  the  ship  in  which  it 
was  did  arrive  at  Ostend,  the  Infanta  did  win  a  battle  against  the 
Hollanders,  the  people  thinking  that  our  Ladye,  for  the  civil  recep- 
tion of  her  statu,  did  obteane  that  victory  to  the  princess ;  who  did 
send  for  the  statu  to  be  brought  to  Brusselle,  where  the  princess  with  a 
solemn  procession  did  receive  it  at  the  port  of  the  towne,  and  place  it 
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in  this  chappel,  where  it  is  much  honoured ;  and  the  chappel,  dedicated 
to  our  Lady  of  bonne  succestCf  which  before  was  pouer  and  desolat,  now 
is  rich  and  well  frequented.  The  common  belief  of  the  ▼ulgar  people 
there  is,  that  this  statu  was  thro  wen  into  the  sea  at  Aberdeen,  and 
carried  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea  miraculously  to  Ostend.  So  easy  a 
thing  it  is  for  fables  to  find  good  harbour  ^  where  verities  would  be  beaten 
out  with  cudgelids.** — p.  43. 

At  length  the  Infanta'^s  will  is  read.  It  is  found  that  by  a 
codicil,  executed  on  her  death-bed,  and  written  (as  it  turned  out) 
by  the  all-unknowing  cordelier,  she  had  secured  the  promised 
provision  for  Lady  Isabella  Hay,  and,  moreover,  had  bequeathed 
her  a  pension  to  be  paid  out  of  her  own  estate  until  a  vacancy 
should  take  place  at  Mons.  The  young  lady  is  leit  at  Brussels, 
under  the  care  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin ;  and  in  Blackhal  s 
parting  conversation  with  this  prelate,  we  catch  a  glimpse  into 
the  interior  of ''  Catholic  unity.**'  The  Archbishop  proposed  that 
he  should  remain  at  Brussels,  as  ^^confesseur  to  the  Inglish 
nonnes  of  the  new  monasterie  '** — 

**  To  which  I  answered,  My  Lord,  non  coutuntur  Judcei  Samariianis, 
that  is,  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  do  not  converse  willingly  together. 
At  which  he  smiled,  and  said,  I  know  there  be  antypathie  betwixt 
your  nations ;  but  now  that  should  cease,  being  both  under  one  king, 

and  in  some  manner  one  nation I  said.  My  Lord,  if  there  were 

no  other  thing  but  the  antypathie  of  our  nations,  which  is  wearing 
away,  I  could  embrace  the  condition ;  but  the  antypathie  of  opinions 
engendercth  more  animosity,  the  diversity  of  humeurs.  I  hold  for  true 
the  opinion  of  their  confesseur,  for  the  which  they  hated  him,  and, 
because  they  could  not  get  him  away,  went  away  themselves  from  their 
monastery." — p.  45. 

Are  we  reading  of  meek  cloistered  sisters,  or  of  watering-place 
female  polemics  ? 

Father  Blackhal  resumed  his  place  as  chaplain  to  a  good  old 
gentleman  at  Paris;  and  in  process  of  time  Lady  Isabella  was 
settled  at  Mons,  although  not  without  a  contest  between  her 
patrons  and  her  future  sisters ;  in  which  (inconceivable  as  we  are 
taught  to  suppose  such  a  thing  in  that  realized  Ideal,  the  "  Free 
Church ''  of  Rome,)  the  new  canoness  was  forcibly  intruded  on  the 
chapter  by  the  civil  power — the  other  members  "  all  running  out 
of  the  queir  and  church,  not  to  see  her  installed.**^  And  with  this 
event  ends  the  first  part  of  the  "  Brieffe  Narration."" 

The  old  gentleman  of  Paris  died  in  1635;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  Father  Blackhal  returned  to  Scotland,  travelling  from 
London  by  land.  In  the  north  of  England  an  incident  occurred 
which  again  brings  out  the  character  of  bis  Catholicism.    He 
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agreed  to  stay  as  chaplain  for  a  time  with  a  '^  Mr.  Roger  Vid- 
drington,  oncle  to  my  Lord  Viddrington/^  and  descended  (we 
doubt  not)  of  the  good  squire  whose  manfulness  at  Chevy  Chase 
is  celebrated  in  a  well-known  melodious  stanza.  This  gentleman 
had  been  induced  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance — whether  per- 
suaded hy  Dr.  Donne^s  Pseudamartyr^  by  the  treatise  which  our 
British  Solomon  himself  bad  devoted  to  proving  that  Romanists 
might  do  so  with  a  safe  conscience,  or  by  some  other  means,  we 
are  not  informed :  it  appears,  however,  that  he  and  others  who 
took  the  oath  were  in  evil  odour  with  their  fellow-religionists. 
One  Father  Mortimer,  who  had  been  Blackhal's  companion  in 
his  journey  northward,  *^  how  soon  he  came  to  Scotland,*"  says 
our  narrator,  '^published  among  the  Catholickes  that  I  staid 
with  Mr.  Viddrington,  and  was  of  his  opinion,  and  consequently 
heretik ;  and  therefor,  if  I  should  come  to  Scotland,  I  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the  society  of  all  Catholickes.^^ — ^p.  53. 

A  friend  from  Scotland  tells  him  what  reception  he  may  expect 
from  the  Romish  clergy  there,  who  appear  to  have  been  mostly 
Jesuits. 

"  I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  prayed  him  to  wreat  to  the 
superior  that  he  had  seen  me,  and  told  me  such  things  ;  and  withal  to 
tell  him  my  answer,  which  is  this :  that  oath  is  not  put  to  us  in  Scot- 
land, and  therefore  we  need  not  disput  nor  teach  or  preach  about  the 
lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  it ;  therefor  he  and  all  his  brethren  will 
do  well  not  to  meddle  themselves  therewith,  but  to  live  quietly  as  long 
as  they  may,  and  not  to  move  unprofitable  questions,  fit  only  to  mak 
division  without  any  edification  to  the  hearers,  who  expect  to  hear  us 
preach  rather  Christ  Jesus  and  his  doctrine,  than  the  pope  and  his 
power  over  princes ;  as  he  himself  knoweth  better  than  we,  as  he  said 
to  Father  Santerello  in  Roome,  who  by  one  chapter  of  his  book  of 
cases  of  conscience  put  all  his  brethren  in  hazard  to  be  banished  out  of 
France.  This  is  my  counsel  to  my  frinds ;  make  use  of  it  as  they 
please." — pp.  53,  4. 

On  proceeding  into  Scotland,  where  (as  indeed  is  the  case 
ihrougnout  the  book)  he  seems  to  have  been  independent  of  any 
ecclesiastical  superior,  Blackhal  found  himself  under  a  sort  of 
excommunication.  The  regulars  looked  cool  and  unfriendly, — 
about  which,  as  a  secular  priest,  and  nowise  disposed  to  admit  their 
assumptions,  he  did  not  much  distress  himself;  they  undermined 
him  industriously,  and  managed  to  close  the  houses  of  all  but  six 
gentlemen  against  him.  Thus  he  was  obliged  to  lead  an  unsettled 
life  about  Aberdeenshire,  until  at  length  be  found  a  patroness  in 
the  second  of  his  ^^  Three  Noble  Ladies,^^  Sophia,  Countess  of 
Aboyne,  the  sister  of  Lady  Isabella  Hay,  and  widow  of  a  young 
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noMcman  whose  death  in  ''The  Burning  of  Frendraiigfat^  is 
celebrated  in  northern  tradition  and  song. 

By  a  letter  which  Blackhal  had  written  to  an  Abeideenshiie 
gentleman,  immediately  after  the  affair  of  the  canonry,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Erroll  family  had  learnt  their  sister^s  obligations  to 
her  chaplain — that  young  lady  herself  having  never  condescended 
to  make  any  mention  of  his  agency.  Lady  Isabella  on  thb 
charged  him  with  being  '^  very  bussie  seeking  thanks  from  her 
frinds  for  the  service  that  he  had  done  her;^**  and  a  rupture  took 
place,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Father,  on  his  arrival  in  Scot- 
land, delicately  abstained  from  presenting  himself  to  her  relations. 
Meanwhile  Alexander  Davidson — the  old  retainer  who  has  been 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  party  in  the  Brussels  coach  —  had 
thought  proper  to  claim  as  his  own  merit  the  success  of  that 
expedition.  Lady  Aboyne,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  imposed 
on,  and,  on  hearing  of  Blacklial's  an*ival  in  Aberdeenshire,  she 
sent  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  her,  with  which  he  was 
persuaded  to  comply,  although  he  tells  us  that  ''at  that  time 
(which  was  in  November)^  he  "had  more  wiUingly  gon  in  the 
water  of  L)ye,  which  glydeth  by  her  house,  up  to  the  eares.'*'  His 
reception  was  very  gracious;  he  remained  for  some  time  at 
Aboyne,  and  after  various  adventures,  (among  which  was  a  nar- 
row escape  from  drowning,)  repeated  his  visit  in  the  middle  of 
the  following  Lent.  He  officiated  in  the  family,  as  the  chaplain 
was  absent,  and  made  a  convert  of  the  "maister  cooke,  Alex- 
ander Lambe.""  t^ather  Lcsly — instigated,  it  is  presumed,  by  his 
sui)erior,  as  the  regulars  continued  their  proscription  of  Blackhal 
and  of  all  who 'showed  him  any  favour — soon  ailer  resigned  his 
chaplaincy  in  a  huH',  and  our  autobiographer  was  installed  in  his 
stead.  Whatever  the  motive  of  his  resignation.  Father  Lesly 
would  seem  to  have  quarrelled  very  signally  with  his  bread  and 
butter — 

**  Although  my  Ladye  of  Aboyne  had  but  a  smal  rent,  yet  she  had  a 
noble  and  generous  hart,  and  keeped  a  good  house ;  and  gave  power 
to  her  preist  to  send  his  man  to  the  kitching,  and  choose  upon  the  speit 
what  peice  or  peices  he  should  think  would  please  his  master  best,  and 
tliat  peice  or  peices  were  send  to  his  chamber  when  they  were  rosted, 
often tymes  before  my  lady  did  dine  or  suppe ;  which  the  preists  could 
not  do  in  no  other  house  in  all  Scotland." — p.  62. 

Soon  after  we  hear  a  little  more  of  this.  The  new  confessor  is 
.scandalized  at  the  greatness  of  the  provision  made  for  his  solitaiy 
meals.  "  Four  dishes  of  meat  was  the  least  that  was  send  to  me 
at  ever}'  male,  with  ale  and  wyn  conforme,  wliich  I  thought  super- 
fluous.'"   He  asks  his  servant  what  becomes  of  the  leavmgs.   The 
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fellow  unblnshii^Iy  declares  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  selling  them 
—such  being  the  right  of  the  priest^s  man.  Father  Blackhal 
reminds  him  that  there  was  no  such  condition  in  their  original 
bargain,  and  requests  of  the  countess  that  he  himself  may  be 
allowed  to  dine  with  her  servants,  in  order  to  save  the  expenses 
of  his  separate  table.  '^  You  shall  be  very  welcome,  answered 
she,  not  indead  to  eat  with  my  servants,  but  with  myself  and 
my  child.  I  did  mak  this  offer  to  others  here  before  you,  but 
th^  would  not  accept  of  it.**' — ^p.  65. 

The  reformation  was  not  confined  to  the  chaplain^s  main- 
tenance. The  countess,  he  tells  us,  described  him  as  ''  my  preist, 
my  chamerlane,  and  the  captain  of  my  castil;^  and  we  have 
a  circumstanti^  statement  of  his  good  service  in  each  of  these 
capacities. 

''  Now  to  begin  at  the  word  preist :  she  did  avouch,  and  so  did  all 
the  Catholics  that  were  in  her  house,  and  neighbours  to  her,  that  she 
had  never  any  preists  that  were  so  careful  of  her  soul  as  1  was :  for 
I  failed  very  seldome  to  say  messe  to  her  and  for  her  every  day,  and 
preached  to  her  and  her  household,  and  neighbours  and  tenants,  who 
were  Catholics,  every  Sunday  and  holiday ;  and  once  every  month  she 
did  confess  and  receave,  forby  [i.  e.  besides]  all  the  great  feasts  of 
the  year,  which  was  not  usual  to  her  before  I  did  come  to  her  service ; 
for,  as  she  herself  and  her  domestics  told  me,  they  who  were  with  her 
before  me  used  to  go  away  very  far  off,  even  to  the  highlands,  untould 
her  where  they  were  going,  or  when  they  intended  to  return ;  yea, 
unbidding  God  to  be  with  her." — p.  67. 

As  chamberlain — r"  in  Ingland  they  are  called  stuartes  whom 
we  in  Scotland  call  cuamerlanes^^), — need  wc  say  that  he  showed 
himself  a  wise  economist  ?  He  corrected  the  evil  practices  of  ser- 
vants', to  which  Lady  Aboync  (like  other  excellent  ladies,  from 
Massmger^s  "Virgin  Martyr"  to  Hannah  More,)  had  been  a 
victim ;  he  put  the  accounts  of  the  tenants  on  an  improved  foot- 
ing, and  made  arrangements  for  clearing  off  the  debts  in  which 
her  kind  and  unsuspecting  nature  had  involved  her.  Abbot 
Suger,  nay  Abbot  Samson  of  St.  Edmundsbury  himself,  could 
not  well  have  excelled  him  as  a  financial  reformer. 

Nor  were  his  performances  as  captain  less  distinguished.  The 
troubles  of  the  Great  Rebellion  were  commencing,  as  to  which, 
except  in  so  far  as  his   Church   was   concerned,    he  appears 

'  We  quote  the  conclusion  of  his  dealings  with  one  of  these  rascals,  who  had 
behaved  abominably,  and  had  at  last  been  grossly  insolent  to  his  mistress.  "  Well, 
tir,  said  I  to  him,  my  lady  will  have  you  spared  for  this  time ;  tak  head  that  it  be 
the  last.  If  you  retourne  again,  I  vow  to  Almighty  God  my  dagger  shall  go  to  your 
hart,  that  other  knaves  may  tak  example  not  to  lightly  her  because  she  is  a  dcsolat 
widow!'* — p.  77. 
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to  have  cared  exceedingly  little  for  either  king  or  parliament. 
Wild  bands  bepjan  to  infest  the  country;  men  of  Badenoch^ 
Camerons  from  Lochaber,  A  thole  Stuarts,  successively  made  their 
appearance  on  Dee-side;  exacting,  sorning^  thieving,  bull}ing, 
burning,  wasting  :  and  in  protecting  the  desolate  lady^s  castle  and 
property,  the  chaplain  played  the  part  of  Wilkin  Flammock  as 
well  as  that  of  Father  Aldrovand.  We  wish  we  had  room  for  the 
particulars  of  the  manner  in  which,  with  the  aid  of  "  sixteen  boys 
who  had  never  been  at  such  play  before,'^  he  got  rid  of  a  Highland 
host :  but  it  is  a  long  story,  and  will  not  bear  abridgment. 

In  March,  1642,  the  good  countess  died,  having  been  warned, 
we  are  told,  by  a  vision  six  months  before. — p.  102. 

*'  I  had  my  hand  upon  her  head,"  says  Father  Blackhal,  "  and  gave 
her  the  last  absolution  immediately  before  her  last  breath  did  go  oat, 
and  the  next  day  blessed  earth,  and  did  lay  of  it  under  her  and  above, 
and  at  every  side  of  her  in  her  chest ;  and  preveinning  her  public  burial, 
did  bury  her  privately  iu  her  chest,  with  catholick  ceremonayes,  and  so 
did  finish  the  services  that  I  was  able  to  do  her  in  the  quality  of  t 
preist." — p.  69. 

On  her  death-bed  she  commended  to  his  care  her  only  child, 
then  a  girl  of  about  thirteen,  and  afterwards  developed,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  into  the  ungrateful  "  Madame  de  Gordon,  dame 
d'attour  to  Madame,"  for  whose  confusion  the  "  Brieffe  Narration^ 
was  composed. 

**  Befor  she  would  rise  from  her  weak  knees  [after  confession],  she 
said,  her  hands  joined,  Now  father  I  recommend  to  you  my  fatherless 
child,  going  now  to  be  motherless.  I  pray  you  continue  towards  her 
the  charitie  you  have  practised  upon  me  ever  since  I  was  so  happy  as 
to  have  you  with  me.  I  know  she  will  be  put  to  hereticks  to  pervert 
her,  and  therefor  do  not  abandon  her  among  their  hands,  but  visit  her, 
and  comfort  her,  and  keepe  her  in  the  catholick  religion,  and  save  her 
soul,  for  God's  sake,  if  you  can." — p.  69. 

The  third  and  longest  portion  of  the  memoirs  is  devoted  to  the 
story  of  his  labours  in  fulfilment  of  the  countess'^s  dying  request. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  necessary  to  get  some  money  together; 
for  the  chaplain  had  declined  all  reward  from  his  patroness,  and 
had  insisted  on  7iot  being  remembered  in  her  will.  Having  suc- 
ceeded very  indifferently  in  raising  funds  for  his  further  proceed- 
ings, he  considered  himself  bound  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  his 
young  charge  before  setting  out  for  France ;  and  thus  he  fell 
into  an  adventure  which,  without  any  hint  of  ours,  would  proba- 
bly carry  tlie  reader  s  recollection  to  Luckie  Maclcary'^s  change- 
house  and  the  clachan  of  Aberfoyle. 
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Haying  asked  a  carter  \?hom  he  met,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
feeding  Eis  horse  at  a  place  called  the  Moor  of  Rhynie,  he  was 
assured  that  the  hostelry  afforded  not  only  oats  but  good  ale  and 
beer.  The  '^  unhappie  rascal/^  however,  said  nothing  as  to  the 
guests  whom  he  was  likely  to  meet.  Blackhal,  on  alighting  in 
the  court  of  the  inn,  found  himself  very  kindly  embraced  by  an 
"  exceeding  drunck''  gentleman,  "  Ihon  Gordon,  son  to  Leiches- 
ton,^  who  begged  him  to  go  into  the  house  with  him.  To  have 
refiused  would  have  been  suspicious ;  so  our  friend  resolved  to  put 
the  best  face  on  the  matter,  and  after  having  attended  to  his 
horse^s  wants,  entered  the  inn,  declining  all  offers  of  assistance  in 
carrying  his  valise,  '^  because  there  was  in  it  a  sute  of  messe- 
clothes,^''  which  on  other  occasions  had  caused  him  no  little 
anxiety,  lest  by  means  of  them  his  character  should  be  discovered. 
The  hall  proved  to  be  *'  full  of  souldiers,  drunck  as  beasts,  and 
their  captain,  William  Gordon  of  Tillyangus,  was  little  better." 
Both  this  personage  and  the  laird  of  Leicheston^s  son  had,  it 
appears,  been  under  a  cloud  '^  until  the  troubles  were  begun, 
and  then  every  covenanting  man  was  more  legal  than  the  king 
himself.^^ 

'*  Leicheston  and  I,"  the  narrative  proceeds,  "  entered  into  the  hall, 
and  as  I  was  making  my  courtesy  to  them,  the  captain  in  a  commandiug 
way  said,  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  which  did  presently  heat  my  blood.  And 
as  I  thought  he  spoke  disdainfully  to  me,  I  answered  in  that  same  tone, 
saying,  That  is  a  question  indeed,  sir,  to  have  been  asked  at  my  foot- 
man, if  you  had  seen  him  coming  in  to  you.  He  said  it  was  a  civil 
demand ;  and  I  said  it  might  pass  for  such  to  a  vallet,  but  not  to  a 
gentleman." 

This  point  is  debated  further,  but  without  any  approach  to 
unanimity;  whereupon  Leicheston  withdraws  Blackhal  into  an- 
other room.     The  importunate  captain  followed  them, 

*'  And  sat  down  by  my  side  ;  I  made  him  welcome,  and  prayed  him 
to  drink  with  us,  which  he  would  not  do,  but  said,  I  pray  you,  sir,  tell 
me  who  you  are.  And  I  answered  him,  saying.  Sir,  if  you  would  have 
had  but  a  little  patience,  until  I  had  been  set  down  among  you,  and  my 
hart  warmed  with  a  cup,  as  yours  hath  been,  and  then  asked  me  through 
kindness  who  I  was,  I  would  at  the  very  first  word  have  tould  you ; 
but  you  did  begin  in  a  disdainful  way  to  question  me,  as  if  I  had  been 
tome  country  fellow,  and  that  manner  of  proceeding  did  at  the  very  first 
heat  my  blood,  and  obliged  me  to  refuse  to  satisfy  your  demand.  And 
now  I  cannot  with  any  credit  accord  unto  you  that  which  immediately 
before  I  have  refused,  for  you  will  think  that  you  have  forced  me  to  it, 
and  that  not  complesance  but  fear  hath  made  me  give  you  satisfaction." 

After  some  further  argument,  the  captain   retires,  ^'  if  not 
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contentx^d,  yet  payed  with  reason/^  Blackhal  and  his  frigid  flat- 
ter themselves.  They  order  '^  fionen  haddocks,  or  fishes  like 
whitins,  but  bigger  and  firmer;''^  Tillyangus  and  his  soldiers 
intercept  these  dainties,  and  interdict  the  roasting  of  a  further 

supply. 

'*  Whereupon  I  said  to  the  mistress  in  great  anger,  Goodwyf,  I  pray 
you  give  me  some  hadocks,  and  I  will  go  into  your  hall  and  roste  them, 
or  some  better  thing  for  them,  for  1  will  not  be  so  brauved  by  your 
captain :  my  moneys  are  as  good  as  his  are,  and  therefor  I  will  hare 
hadocks  for  my  money,  or  know  wherfor  not.  She  said.  You  shall  hare, 
sir,  but  you  shall  not  go  in  among  them  who  are  bent  to  kill  you.  1 
pray  God  deliver  my  house  from  murther.  I  would  give  all  I  have  in 
the  world  to  have  you  saiffe  out  of  my  house.  I  shall  go  and  roste 
hadocks,  and  bring  them  to  you  myself ;  which  she  did,  and  we  did  eat 
them,  and  drink  to  the  health  of  one  another,  for  our  resolution  was 
taken  to  sell  our  skins  at  the  dearest  rate  that  we  could,  if  it  behoved  at 
to  dye,  for  Leicheston  had  already  sworn  to  dye  or  live  with  me." 

The  captain  comes  again  and  renews  his  inquiries :  Blackhal 
still  refuses  to  satisfy  them :  Leicheston  endeavours  in  vain  to 
mediate :  the  captain  returns  to  his  men,  and  Leicheston^s  servant 
tells  his  master  "  in  Irish''  that  the  party  are  determined  either 
to  discover  the  stranger's  name  or  to  kill  him.  The  two  on  this 
arm  themselves,  and  expect  an  onset,  but  as  it  does  not  imme- 
diately take  place,  Blackhal  sends  Leicheston  to  the  captain,  with 
an  oflFer  of  single  combat. 

'*  Then  he  made  answer  and  said.  He  shall  not  be  wronged  any  more. 
I  am  sorry  for  what  is  past,  but  I  have  greater  desire  now  than  ever  to 
know  who  he  is,  because  he  is  so  resolut.  I  did  never  meet  with  a  man 
of  greater  resolution,  wherefor  I  shall  honor  him  whersoever  I  shall  see 
him  ;  and  tell  him,  that  I  need  not  feight  combats  to  show  my  courage, 
it  is  well  aneugh  known  in  this  countrie  where  I  live ;  and  I  believe  so 
be  his,  where  himself  is  knowen." 

The  captain  now  approaches  Father  Blackhal  in  a  very  different 
style,  professing  himself  desirous  of  his  "  brotherhood,  resolved 
"  never  heirafter  to  ask  any  gentleman  who  he  is,"  and  very  sony 
for  the  "  affront"  put  on  him.  As  to  this  term,  our  friend  witn 
nmcli  dignity  insists  on  a  distinction  which  many  people  in  his 
circumstances  would  have  been  but  too  happy  to  leave  unnoticed, 
for  fear  of  further  troubles. 

'*  Good  sir,  said  I,  be  pleased  to  cheange  the  name,  and  call  it  wrong, 
but  not  affront,  for  a  man  who  is  resolved  to  dye  in  defending  his  own 
honour,  may  receive  wrong  indeed,  but  not  an  affront ;  and  as  to  me,  I 
have  never  yet  received  any  affront,  nor  do  I  think  to  be  so  basse  as 
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erer  to  receive  any.     I  do  believe  it  indeed,  said  he,  but  alace  !  we 
were  too  near  to  wrong  you." 

They  now  drink  to  each  other:  the  captain  asks  leave  to 
introduce  his  soldiers;  our  hero  shakes  hands  kindly  with  the 
whole  five-and-twenty,  and  a  Presbyterian  preacher  who  accom- 
panied them;  and,  after  some  friendly  compotation,  he  em- 
Draces  them  all  round,  and  mounts  his  horse,  being  not  a  little 
incommoded  by  the  '^  officiosity^^  of  the  captain,  who  insisted  on 
being  allowed  to  tie  his  valise  to  the  saddle  and  to  hold  his 
stirrup.  Another  general  shaking  of  hands  and  drinking  of 
healths  followed,  and  the  valiant  father  moved  off  irom  the  moor 
of  Rhynie  in  triumph,  after  a  detention  of  seven  hours  on  account 
of  this  "  bruterie."— pp.  103—1 1 1 . 

In  consequence  of  Lady  Aboyne^s  death  the  Presbyterians 
were  now  on  the  outlook  for  her  chaplain :  a  priest,  he  tells  us, 
would  have  been  worth  more  to  his  captor  than  a  lord.  He  was 
traced  from  place  to  place,  but  contrived  *  to  smuggle  himself  on 
board  a  vessel  in  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen,  where  ne  lay  hidden 
for  a  week  before  sailing.  A  voyage  of  five  days  brought  him  to 
Gampvere,  where  he  engaged  a  passage  to  Havre  in  a  Dutch 
man-of-war,  and  in  the  mean  time — "  imagining,"  as  Marvell  says 
of  Bishop  Parker,  "like  Muleasses,  king  of  Tunis,  that  by 
hiding  himself  among  the  onions  he  should  escape  being  traced 
by  his  perfumes,*' — ^he  concealed  his  priestly  character  by  entering 
into  Dutch  conviviality. 

*'  I  did  bidde  to  tak  a  brackfast  with  me  the  captain  [of  the  vessel 
from  Aberdeen],  and  his  skipper  mate,  and  his  gunner,  and  the  chirur- 
gian  of  the  Dutch  man-of-war,  with  his  captain  and  his  skipper  mate. 
We  did  sit  down  at  nynne  of  the  clock,  and  after  the  Dutch  fassion  did 
be^  with  butter,  but  ended  with  the  best  cheer  that  the  inn  could 
afford  us ;  for  the  denner  did  follow  the  brackfast,  and  the  four-hours 
or  gonlte  the  denner,  and  the  supper  the  goulte,  until  midnight.  I  did 
convoy  the  Dutch  captain,  lyk  a  ladye,  my  hand  under  his  arm,  to 
keep  him  from  falling  (for  he  was  exceeding  drunck),  to  his  own  door, 

^  He  owed  hiH  safety  partly  to  the  intelligence  given  by  a  friend,  "  Mr.  Patrick 
Clitlmen,"  who,  although  "clerk  of  the  aisembly"  of  Presbyterian  ministers  then 
sitting  at  Aberdeen,  was  "  Catholicke  in  his  hart" — p.  112.  The  circumstance  of  a 
cryptopapist  being  employed  in  such  an  office  is  curious,  and  would  be  surprising,  but 
that,  as  is  well  known  to  readers  of  English  Church  history,  many  similar  instances 
are  on  record.  See  Nalson's  "  Foxes  and  Firebrands  ;"  Wordsworth's  Eccl.  Biog. 
iiL368;  iv.  340;  Clarendon,  ed.  1838,  p.  388;  Evelyn's  Diary,  March  9,  1690; 
Wall  on  Baptism,  ed.  Cotton,  ii.  370—376;  Collier,  vi.  463;  Life  of  Lady  Hunting- 
don, ii.  478;  Burnet's  **  Own  Time,"  ed.  Routh,  i.  496;  Bramhal's  Letters,  No.  X. ; 
Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  b.  iii.  c.  13,  and  pp.  244,  246 ;  Kennett's  Register,  p.  231  ; 
Scry pe's  Annals,  i.  486 ;  Nalson's  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxix;  Hallam's  Const.  Hist 
ed.  4.  L  no. 
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and  the  chirurgian  did  go  back  witli  me  to  my  logiB.  I  invited  that 
night  the  captain  to  his  brackfast  upon  the  morrow,  which  he  did  not 
forget,  for  as  drunck  as  he  was  at  night.  So  we  did  all  seaven  meet 
again  upon  the  morrow  to  the  brackfast  at  eight  o'clock,  which  was  no 
worse  than  our  denner  the  day  before,  and  lasted  two  hours.  I  did 
indeed  drink  as  much  as  any  of  the  company,  but  the  care  that  I  had 
to  keep  myself  undiscovered  in  that  puritanical  place  hindered  the 
wine  to  work  upon  me." — p.  118. 

Soon  after  his  "  arrivy""  in  France,  Father  Blackhal  engaged 
himself  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  Norman  lady.  Both  the  mamma 
and  the  young  seigneur  are,  of  course,  delighted  with  him.  How 
should  it  be  otherwise?  He  cannot  rest,  however,  until  a  pro- 
vision is  secured  for  the  orphan  who  had  been  bequeathed  to  his 
care.  Her  grandmother,  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Huntly, 
had  taken  refuge  in  France  from  the  troubles  of  her  own  coun- 
try ;  but  this  lady,  who  while  in  Scotland  had  been  under  the 
spiritual  care  of  the  regulars,  and  consequently  was  no  friend  to 
our  hero,  exhibited  a  strange  want  of  interest  in  the  matter. 
Indeed,  poor  Lady  Aboyne  appears,  both  in  life  and  death,  to 
have  been  gi'eatly  neglected  by  her  husband's  family*.  After 
j)rcssing  and  pei*severing  until  it  was  too  certain  that  nothing 
could  be  hoped  for  from  this  quarter,  Blackhal  took  leave  of  the 
marchioness,  (who  died  a  few  days  after,)  declaring  that  he  would 
sue  to  the  Queen  of  France  in  behalf  of  "  the  noble  orpheline," 
and,  if  necessary,  would  go  from  court  to  court  in  her  cause,  *'  so 
lono:  as  there  are  Catholic  princesses  in  Europe." 

Ills  friends  all  tell  him  (as  before  in  the  case  of  Lady  Isabella 
Hay),  that  his  plan  is  wild  and  hopeless ;  there  are  French 
ladies  in  abundance  to  provide  for;  "there  be  ladies  here  in 
Paris  of  Lorrain,  who  liave  had  in  their  own  country  ten 
thousand  livres  of  rente,  begging  here,  and  will  thank  me,^'  says 
TAbbe  de  Chambers,  "when  I  will  give  them  five  solz  of  the 
ahiis  whicli  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  did  leave  to  be  distributed 
among  the  pouer  people."  Can  it  be  reasonably  imagined,  then, 
that  her  majesty  would  take  up  a  Scotch  child  wno  has  no 
manner  of  claim  on  her  I  much  more,  that  she  will  be  at  the 
trouble  of  bringing  one  across  the  seas  to  be  a  burden  on  her 
bounty  I 

jN'o  one  of  his  acquaintance  will  help  him  to  an  interview  with 
the  queen ;  but  need  we  say  that  the  indefatigable  champion  of 
noble  damsels  in  distress  is  undaunted  ;  need  we  add  that  he 

^  Wc  ought  to  mention  that  her  own  brother,  Lord  Erroll,  had  been  dead  sinoe 
\(}'\Gj  before  Blackhal's  acquaintance  with  Lady  Aboyne.  His  ton  and  luccemr  n 
not  mentioned  in  the  "  Narration." 
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proves  succesBful !  He  repairs  to  St.  Germain^s,  finds  eveir- 
lx>dy  disposed  to  befriend  him,  although  an  utter  stranger,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  employing  that  ^'  golden  key''  which  had 
opened  the  palace  doors  of  Brussels,  and  has  an  interview  with 
one  of  the  queen'^s  ladies,  Madame  de  la  Flotte,  to  whom  he  very 
fully  unfoldis  his  case.  The  history  of  Lord  Aboyne's  death  is 
related,  with  a  religious  theory  in  explanation  of  it,  which  is  new 
to  us,  and  indeed  greatly  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  one  of 
Mrs.  Mozley^s  very  clever  little  novels,  where  a  lady  accounts  for 
her  good-for-nothing  son'^s  expulsion  from  college  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  college  tutors  are  notoriously  unspirituaJ. 

"  This  nobleman,  for  his  zeal  in  defending  and  protecting  the  pouer 
Catholics  against  the  tyranny  of  our  Puritanical  bishops  and  ministers 
[the  Scotch  bishops  of  that  day  Puritanical  /]  encurred  their  hatred  so 
much,  that  they  thought  him  to  be  the  only  enemy  that  their  religion 
had  in  Scotland,  and  that  his  lyffe  would  needs  be  the  death  of  it,  and 
his  death  its  lylTe  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  was  heard  say  of  him, 
that  he  was  the  root  of  bitterness,  and  of  necessity  behoved  to  be 
nigged  [plucked]  up.  Whether  or  not  this  bishop  did  contribute  to 
the  murdering  of  him,  I  will  not  be  judge  ;  but  the  effect  of  his  threat- 
ening did  follow  soon  therafter ;  for  he  was  treacherously  burnt,  and 
eight  g^tlemen  with  him,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the 
eastle  of  Frendrct,  belonging  to  a  heretick,  who  lodged  the  nobleman 
and  his  followers  in  an  toure,  separated  a  little  from  the  body  of  the 
castle." — p.  125. 

Whether  Frendraught  Castle  was  set  on  fire  by  its  owner,  for 
the  purpose  of  burning  Lord  Aboyne,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
enquire ;  although  "  John  Toschacn,  owne  servant  to  Frendret, 
going  to  be  hanged,"*^  is  quoted  by  our  author  as  a  witness  for  his 
tale,  there  are  strong  probabilities  on  the  other  side.  We  may 
observe,  however,  that  the  reliffious  theory  is  quite  gratuitous 
and  untenable.  The  Lady  of  Frendraught  (to  whom,  rather 
than  to  her  husband,  the  guilt  of  the  transaction  was  commonly 
imputed,)  was  not  a  '*  heretic,'*'*  in  our  author'^s  estimation,  but  a 
member  of  his  own  communion ;  as  he  himself  mentions  on 
another  occasion,  where  he  tells  us  that  he  had  declined  an  invita- 
tion to  be  her  "  frbre,"  on  account  of  the  suspicions  which  rested 
on  her  character,  and  adds,  "  Whether  she  be  guilty  or  not,  God 
knoweth ;  for  that  hath  not  yet  been  discovered."' — p.  58. 

Another  novel  circumstance  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Blackhal 
into  his  account  of  the  fire, — that  Lord  Aboyne  "  at  tlie  last 
hour  of  his  life,  persuaded  the  Baron  of  Rothiemay  [who  perished 
with  him]  to  abjure  the  heresie  of  Calvin,  and  mak  profession  of 
the  Gatholik  faitli  openly,  to  the  hearing  of  the  traitor,  and  all 
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who  were  with  him  in  the  courte." — p.  125.  On  the  truth  of 
this  we  say  nothing ;  but  perhaps  it  may  go  some  way  towards 
restoring  our  author  to  credit,  in  quarters  where  ofience  might 
be  taken  at  certain  opinions  which  we  have  before  quoted  from 
him. 

Madame  do  la  Flotte  was  interested,  and  reported  the  case  to 
Anne  of  Austria,  who  soon  after  entered  the  apartment.  The 
stoF)'  is  repeated  to  the  queen  at  greater  length,  and  she  promises 
to  provide  for  the  "  noble  orpheline.'"  Blackhal  procures  letters 
of  invitation  to  her,  both  from  the  king  and  from  the  queen, — his 
reason  for  requesting  the  latter  being  a  belief  (which,  however, 
he  kept  to  himself),  that  the  king  would  most  probably  die  before 
the  letters  could  be  acted  on.  The  official  gentlemen  of  France 
behaved  very  differently  from  the  "  reedheaded  fellow  '^  of  Brus- 
sels— 

**  I  offered  money  to  the  under  commis  who  delivered  me  the 
letter,  but  Mr.  Lcroy  would  not  suffer  him  nor  none  of  the  clers  to  tak 
money  from  me,  and  jeasting  said,  Vargent  d'Escosse  n*est  pas  honJ 
I  answered,  that  I  would  give  French  money,  and  that  very  good. 
Then  he  said,  *  Nous  ne  pretions  point  tTargent  des  Escossois.'  And 
when  I  pressed  (thinking  he  pitied  my  poverty),  saying,  Je  le  donneray 
d'auss'i  ban  ccenr  que  les  Francois  mesmej  he  said,  *Jt  voye  hien  que  rous 
ricstez  que  hop  I'lberalyje  me  plaindray  a  M.  le  collonel  Douglas,  que 
vous  nous  vouliez  corrompre  icy.  Demandez-luy  si  nous  en  prennont 
argent  des  Escossois,  il  vous  en  dira  la  verite,'  I,  seeing  him  as  obstinat 
in  refusing  my  money,  as  I  was  wilful  in  offering,  did  put  them  in  my 
pocket,  and  thanked  him  for  his  chanty." — p.  133. 

Good  Mr.  Blackhal  now  indulges  in  some  not  unwarrantable 
crowing  over  his  friends,  who  had  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  going  to  St.  Ciermains.  He  sends  copies  of  the  royal  letters, 
with  a  "  Scots  "  translation,  to  various  connexions  of  the  voun^ 
lady ;  but,  as  he  has  no  great  faith  in  their  zeal,  he  resolves 
himself  to  be  her  escort — although  unable  to  return  to  Scotland, 
except  at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

Equipped  in  "  a  new  suit  and  cloak  of  gray  serpe  de  Beriey''  our 
s[)iritual  Quixote  sets  out  for  the  Norman  residence  of  his  pupil, 
on  a  Rosinante  of  whose  unhappy  qualities  we  cannot  but 
extract  the  description. 

*'  He  was  as  great  as  a  coach-horse,  but  the  most  lasche  jadde  that 
ever  man  crossed  ;  for  I  might  sooner  have  killed  him  with  my  spurs 
than  made  him  trotte,  much  less  gallope.  Then  his  head  was  so  heavy 
and  great,  and  his  neck  so  weak,  that  it  could  not  bear  the  weight  of 
his  head,  hut  let  it  fall  ordinarily  in  between  his  two  forther  [fore] 
lygges,  and  fall  his  croupe  over  his  head,  with  danger  to  bruise  me 
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under  his  backe ;  and  when  I  did  hold  his  head  a  little  streat,  his 
moath  being  tender,  he  caber  upon  his  heels,  and  fall  backward,  so  as 
I  do  not  know  in  what  postcur  to  keep  him." — p.  140. 

The  Lady  of  Boisdennemetz,  where  our  hero  did  not  arrive 
without  several  narrow  escapes  from  the  possible  consequences  of 
ibis  beasfs  awkwardness,  willinfrly  allows  him  to  proceed  on  his 
charitable  mission,  but  will  not  hear  of  giving  him  up  altogether, 
although  he  tells  her  that  he  may  very  possibly  be  hanged  in 
Scotland.  After  some  encounters  with  thieves  on  his  way  to 
Dieppe,  he  embarked  at  that  port,  on  a  day  which  M.  FAbbe  de 
Chamiibers  might  possibly  have  considered  ominous  as  to  the 

Jrobable  result  of  his  errand, — the  1st  of  April.  While  at 
Keppe  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  Lady  Aboyne  appeared  as  his 
deliverer  from  a  very  perilous  situation,  and  showed  him  a  town, 
with  a  castle  on  a  hill,  through  which  she  warned  him  not  to 
pass.  The  first  part  of  this  dream  was  soon  fulfilled  ;  the  vessel 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  wrecked  off  Holy  Island,  and 
Father  Blackhal  doubts  not  that  the  preservation  of  himself  and 
his  companions  is  due  to  the  "thrice  happy  soulc'^  of  his  deceased 
patroness.  We  shall  come  by  and  by  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
other  part.  Having  got  safe  to  land  on  Holy  Island,  they  were 
well  received  by  "  the  govemeur,  called  Robin  Rugg,  a  notable 
good  fellow,  as  his  great  read  nose  full  of  pimples  did  give  testi- 
mony/' 

"He  was,"  continues  our  author,  '*  a  very  civil  and  jovial  gentleman, 
and  good  company ;  and  among  the  rest  of  merry  discourses,  he  told 
us  how  the  common  people  there  do  pray  for  shippes  which  they  see  in 
danger.  They  all  sit  down  upon  their  knees,  and  hold  up  their  hands, 
and  say  very  devotely,  Lord,  send  her  to  us  ;  God,  send  her  to  us. 
You,  said  he,  seeing  them  upon  their  knees,  and  their  hands  joined,  do 
think  that  they  are  praying  for  your  sauvetie  ;  but  their  minds  are  far 
from  that.  They  pray  not  God  to  save  you  or  send  you  to  the  port, 
but  to  send  you  to  them  by  shipwreck,  that  they  may  get  the  spoil  of 
her.  And  to  show  you  that  this  is  their  meaning,  said  he,  if  the  ship 
come  well  to  the  port,  or  eschew  naufrage,  they  get  up  in  anger,  crying, 
The  deril  stick  her,  she  is  away  from  us  !  He  stayed  with  us,  telling 
us  such  merry  tales,  until  we  did  tak  horses  for  to  ryd  to  Berwick." — 
p.  159. 

Passing  through  Edinburgh,  our  friend  saw  the  object  of  his 
care,  who  was  there  "languishing  under  the  cruel  yock  of  a 
disdainful  puritan  ladye;**' — p.  127,  namely,  her  aunt.  Lady 
Haddington  ;  and  then  he  turned  his  face  northward,  in  order  t<) 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  her  uncle  and  guardian,  the  Marquis  of 
Hundy,  in  the  plan  of  removing  her  to  France. 

c2 
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*^  I  did  tak  my  journey  towards  the  north  upon  Saturday,  the  eave 
of  Easter.  Twelfe  hours  chopped  [struck]  as  I  did  enter  in  Leith,  and 
our  puritans  were  at  that  time  more  as  half  Jews;  for  they  had  for- 
bidden all  servile  work  to  be  done  from  Saturday  at  noon  until  the 
next  Monday,  under  great  penalties  ;  so  that  a  boat  durst  not  go  upon 
ferries  to  pass  any  man  over,  what  pressant  affair  soever  he  could  have; 
and  therefore  I  could  not  pass  at  Leith,  or  return  back  again  to  Eden- 
brough,  specially  upon  their  day  of  general  communion,  because  theis 
days  they  send  searchers  to  all  the  inns,  to  see  who  are  there  absent 
from  their  churches ;  and  if  any  be  found,  their  hosts  are  fined  for 
lodging  them,  or  suffering  them  to  be  absent." — p.  162. 

At  Queensferry  it  was  the  same ;  even  the  offer  of  a  shilling 
— six  times  the  usual  fare — was  insufficient  to  procure  a  boat 
across  the  Frith  ;  so  he  resolved  to  cross  by  the  bridge  of  Stir- 
ling, "  four-and- twenty  miles '  out  of  the  way,*"  rather  than  stay 
"  in  any  of  these  puritanical  little  townes,  which  are  much  more 
zealous  than  the  greatest.'*' 

^Ve  should  not  have  expected  to  find  the  puritans  fixing  on 
the  great  Church  festival  of  Easter  as  their  communion-day ;  and 
as  to  our  narrator  himself,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  might 
have  delayed  his  journey  a  day  or  two.  But  to  go  on  with  the 
tale.  After  sleeping  at  Borrowstounness,  (where  he  had  to  draw 
liberally  on  the  dispensations  from  truth-telling  which  are  pro- 
vided by  the  casuists,)  he  came  in  sight  of  Stirling  on  Easter 
morning,  and  at  once  recognized  in  it  the  castle-crowned  tovnfi  of 
his  dream,  through  which  the  apparition  of  Lady  Aboyne  had 
warned  him  not  to  pass. 

Pacing  on  slowly,  "  as  one  going  to  a  place  where  he  must 
necessarily  perish,  if  he  be  not  miraculously  delivered  above  all 
expectation,"  he  obsen'es  'Hwo  very  handsome  gentlewomen'' 
before  him,  makes  up  to  them,  and  asks  how  he  may  get  to  the 
bridge  without  going  through  the  town.  They  wish  to  know  his 
reasons  for  avoiding  the  town ;  whereupon  he  coins  a  circumstan- 
tial tale  of  a  great  process  to  be  decided  next  day,  on  which  will 
depend  the  whole  worldly  fortunes  of  himself,  a  wife,  and  multi- 
tudinous children,  and  which  urgently  requires  his  presence  in 
Fife.  The  mysterious  ladies  tell  him  that  he  must  pass  through 
the  town-gate,  but  undertake  to  help  him  onwards;  he  follou"8 
them  into  a  house,  leads  his  horse  through  it,  and  under  their 
direction  reaches  the  bridge  without  being  observed  or  molested. 
Arriving  in  the  north  without  further  adventure,  he  found  the 
Marquis  of  IJuntly — the  same  who  afterwards  suffered  death  for 
the  royal  cause — but  little  disposed  to  assist  in  the  execution  of 
his  plans.     II  is  lordship's  sons,  however,  took  an  interest  in  their 

^  Scotch  miles,  we  believci  one  of  which  is  equal  to  an  English  mile  and  a  hal£ 
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cousin,  and  at  length  his  consent  was  gained.  Then  came  a 
tedious  deliberation  as  to  the  means  of  conveying  the  young  lady 
northwards.  The  marquis  fixed  on  our  old  acquaintance  David- 
son for  her  protector  on  the  journey,  and  Blackhal  twice  went  a 
considerable  distance  to  see  him  on  the  subject ;  but  there  was 
no  moving  him  to  so  honourable  an  action ;  ''his  thoughts  were 
all  about  his  marriage  with  the  widow  of  Artrachye — a  woman 

I  massed  threescore,  and  he  some  more.""  At  last  Blackhal  got 
eave  (which  liad  before  been  refused)  to  go  himself  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  and,  after  overcoming  all  manner  of  difficulties  and  hin- 
drances, he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  noble  orpheline  safely  to 
**the  Bog  of  Gicht" — such  was  then  the  euphonious  title  of 
Gordon  Castle. 

Our  autobiographer^s  life  was  in  great  danger  during  this  last 
visit  to  Scotland.  The  country,  he  tells  us,  was  searched  for 
him ;  and  one  foolish  cub  of  lairdhood  went  about  bragging  of 
having  killed  him.  He  reached  Aberdeen  in  safety,  however,  with 
his  charge,  and  they  embarked  just  in  time  to  escape  the  exe- 
cution of  a  warrant  for  the  detention  of  their  vessel. 

"  We  went  to  the  ship  in  the  road,  and  passed  that  night  very 
jovially;  and  I,  overjoyed  to  have  her  that  much  advanced  in  her 
voyage,  did  sing  with  a  loud  voice  many  songs  —  amongst  others, 
Ulysses  and  the  Siren'.** — p.  185. 

The  voyage  was  prosperous,  although  they  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  some  parliamentary  ships  off  Scarborough. 

Louis  AlII.  was  dead,  according  to  our  sagacious  friend'^s 
expectation ;  his  widow,  now  regent,  received  the  young  lady 
very  favourably. 

••  Since  she  will  be  governed  by  me,**  said  her  majesty,  "  I  think  it 
best  that  she  go  to  a  monasterye  for  some  time,  until  she  can  speak 
French;  for  if  I  tak  her  now  to  the  court,  the  maids  (of  honour,  to  wit) 
will  gyre  [tease]  her  for  her  want  of  language,  and  she  appears  to  be 
one  who  will  not  suffer  it  patiently.  In  a  monasterye  she  will  learn 
piety  as  well  as  language ;  and  piety  will  be  very  necessary  to  her 
at  the  court,  where  she  will  learn  none  at  alU  Ask  once  again,  if  she 
will  be  content  to  go  to  a  monasterye  for  some  time,  until  she  learn 
both  language  and  piety.  We  did  so ;  and  her  answer  was,  that  she 
would  be  content  to  go  to  a  monasterye  for  some  time,  but  that  she 
would  not  be  religiense.  The  queen  and  all  they  who  were  in  the 
cercle  did  laugh  heartily,  when  we  told  her  answer.  Her  majesty  said, 
I  love  her  the  better  that  she  tell  her  mind  freely  ;  and  if  she  had  said 
that  she  would  be  religieuse,  I  would  not  believe  her.     For  how  can 

'  Probably  the  beautiful  dialogue  by  Daniel,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Percy's 
Reliquet,  series  i.  book  3.  We  have  often  wondered  (hat  no  edition  of  Daniel's  excel- 
lent poerni  has  appeared  among  our  late  reprints. 
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she  have  a  mind  to  be  religiense  who  hath  never  yet  seen  any  religi- 
euses?"— p.  193. 

We,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  suspect  (and  that  not  without 
some  experience)  that  there  are  young  ladies  who  would  wi.sh  for 
the  life  of  "  religieuses"  precisely  because  they  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  what  it  is. 

The  "  living  relict  of  two  glorious  martyrs,^  as,  our  author  in- 
forms us,  "  her  majesty  called  her,"^  (thanks  to  his  own  version 
of  the  burning  of  Frendraught,)  is  put  into  a  convent,  and  he 
returns  to  his  tutorship  in  &iormandy.  Mademoiselle,  however, 
was  no  sooner  able  to  speak  French  than  she  rebelled  against  the 
conventual  authorities.  She  was  then  placed  with  the  Gounten 
de  Brienne,  ^^  maistresse  of  the  court  novices,*"  where  ahe  proved 
equally  intractable  ;  and,  as  it  was  but  too  evident  that  her  tem- 
per and  manners  were  not  yet  suitable  for  a  court,  the  queen 
goodnaturedly  devised  a  plan  for  allowing  her  an  opportunitv  of 
improvement.  A  canonry  of  Rcmiremont  ^^'as  procured  for  W, 
easily  enough,  as  the  benefice  was  little  less  imaginary  than  a 
bishopric  i7i  patiibm,  the  wars  having  suppressed  the  religious 
foundations  of  Lorraine,  and  dispersed  the  members. 

'*  The  benefice  being  procured,  it  was  necessary  that  the  ladye  should 
learn  to  sing  the  canonical  hours,  which  she  could  not  learn  so  comraodi- 
ously  otherwhere  as  in  a  monasterye  of  regular  chanoinesses.  Whereupon 
Madame  de  Brienne,  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  did  carry  her  to  Charoo, 
an  abbay  of  chanoinesses  rcgulieres  Lorrains  for  the  most  part,  where 
she  lived  one  year  with  no  little  mortification.  For  as  the  French  pro- 
verb saith,  a  meschant,  meschanl  et  demy,  if  she  was  proud  and  wilful, 
the  mother  Magdalene,  superieure  of  that  monasterye,  was  yet  more 
than  she,  and  keeped  her  very  low." — p.  197. 

Hearing  that  she  is  ill.  Father  Blackhal  goes  to  visit  her  at 
Charon  in  the  beginning  of  Lent.  The  portress  tells  him  that 
she  cannot  be  seen  until  after  Easter ;  whereupon  he  appeals  in 
a  higher  quarter  from  "  the  pride  of  Mother  Magdalene,*"  and 
gains  admittance,  receiving,  at  the  same  time,  an  explanation  of 
the  reasons  why  Mademoiselle  was  thus  sequestered. 

'*  The  motlier  superieure  made  a  statut  that  the  pcnsionnoircs  should 
not  speak  in  the  parloir  in  Lent,  and  made  read  it  at  denner  publidj. 
The  rest  of  the  pensionnaires  did  not  oppose  it,  but  she  stud  up  and 
said,  Madame,  content  yourself  in  making  rules  for  your  religieuses,  and 
niak  non  for  us  who  are  not  subject  to  you,  for  we  will  receive  non  of 
them  ;  and  then  the  rest,  by  her  example,  refused  to  accept  it,  and  the 
mother,  to  punish  her  boldness,  said,  Hecausc  you  were  the  first  that 
was  so  bold  as  to  oppose  me,  if  any  call  for  you,  they  shall  not  sec  you 
in  Lent." — p.  198. 
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The  young  lady  is  restored  to  health,  our  good  Father  having 
taken  a  journey  all  the  way  to  Provins  and  back,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure for  her  some  medicinal  roses,  as  an  honest  apothecar}-  told 
him  that  the  genuine  article  was  not  to  be  had  in  Paris.  Then 
follow  negotiations  for  getting  her  out  of  the  convent,  and  placing 
her  elsewhere ;  in  which  he  is  as  zealous  and  indefatigable  as  if 
he  had  a  worthier  object  to  benefit  by  his  exertions ;  and  it  is 
more  than  hinted,  that  the  grim  old  '^  superieure  ^^  had  embez- 
zled some  of  the  money  which  had  been  put  into  her  hands  on 
account  of  her  boarder. 

We  do  not  care  to  bestow  much  space  on  the  further  fortunes 
of  the  ungracious  damsel.  Years  pass  on  ;  she  grows  little  wiser 
or  better ;  she  suffers  in  the  troubles  of  the  time ;  the  queen  has 
no  room  for  her  among  the  maids  of  honour;  she  is  placed  with 
various  ladies  in  succession  ;  each  of  these  takes  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  get  rid  of  her,  as  the  morality  of  those  days  allowed 
people  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  shilling  * ;  on  one  occasion,  she  is  put 
into  a  carnage,  and  driven  from  one  door  to  another,  all  of  them 
closed  against  her — ^^  being  balloted  to  and  fro,  pour  ladye,^^  says 
the  compassionate  Blackhal,  ^'  like  a  tinniscourt-ball,  near  four 
houres.*" — p.  208.  At  last,  however,  she  got  a  place  in  the 
household  of  ^^  Madame,^''  and  from  that  hour  abandoned  her 
stedfast  old  friend  and  protector, — listening  to  the  tattle  of 
servants,  who  misunderstood  and  misreported  him,  refusing  to 
see  him,  neglecting  him  in  a  very  dangerous  sickness,  and  holding 
it  sufficient  excuse  for  all  this,  when  taxed  by  a  French  gentle- 
man with  the  ingratitude  of  her  conduct,  to  say,  ^^  Monsieur, 
nous  sommes  mal  ensemble/^ 

We  have  somewhat  huddled  up  the  conclusion  of  our  abstract, 
which  is  perhaps  already  too  long  ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  any 
further  comment.  Let  us  content  ourselves  with  thanking 
Mr.  Stuart,  for  evoking  from  the  MS.  the  memory  of  the  "  three 
noble  ladies,^  and  their  ill- requited  servant ; — and  with  express- 
ing a  hope  that,  among  their  more  imposing  and  documentary 
publications,  the  Spalding  Club  may  be  able  from  time  to  time  to 
send  forth  such  lifelike  and  readable  volumes,  as  this  of  the 
*•  Brieffe  Narration." 

'  We  forget  who  the  good  man  was,  of  whom  bis  biographer  relates  it  as  some- 
thing singularly  virtuous,  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  passing  off  false  coin  which 
had  come  into  his  bands. 
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Art.  II. —  1.  Copy  of  the  Correipondence  between  the  Lord  Lien- 
tenant  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners^  in 
reference  to  the  Application  of  a  portion  of  the  Perpetuity  Fund 
to  the  building  and  repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  August  5,  1845. 

2.  A  History  of  the  Ancient  Church  in  Ireland.  By  William 
G.  Todd,  A,B.,  of  Trinity  Colleqe^  Dublin;  Curate  of  Kilkeedy^ 
Diocese  of  Limerick.    London:  burns. 

3.  Ireland  and  her  Church :  In  three  parts.  By  the  Very  Rev, 
Richard  Murray,  i>.2>..  Dean  of  Ardagh.     Second  Edition. 

London :  Seeley. 

If  we  arc  to  infer  the  intentions  of  the  present  ministry  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Irish  branch  of  the  estabhshed  Church  from  the  tone 
of  their  "  conservative'''  supporters  in  Parh'ament — and  such  an 
inference  does  not  seem  very  unreasonable — there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  Romanists  will  ere 
long  be  fully  realized,  and  we  need  not  despair  of  seeing  the 
redoubtable  "John  of  Tuam'*''  as  loud  in  praise  as  he  now  is 
in  execration  of  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  policy.  We  can  certainly  con- 
ceive a  state  of  things  in  which  the  Romish  priesthood  might  be 
converted  for  a  time  into  allies  of  the  British  Government.  If  it 
were  distinctly  understood  that  the  claims  of  Romanism  were  to 
bo  fully  and  unreservedly  conceded  in  all  cases^ — if  this  were  the 
])rincij)lc  of  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  party,  and  of  every  succeeding 
administration,  and  if  this  principle  were  steadily  and  uniformly 
carried  out,  we  do  not  say  indeed  that  Ireland  would  be  pacified'; 
but  a  Priesthood  which  found  Government  implicitly  obedient  to 
its  behests  might,  for  a  time  at  least,  extend  its  protection  and 
patronage  in  return.  And  undoubtedly  there  are  inducements  to 
such  a  course.  The  state  of  Ireland  has  from  the  moment  of  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  been  one  of  the  most  perplexing  pro- 
blems wliich  has  been  placed  before  successive  ministries ;  and  it 
has  gradually  assumed  a  magnitude  and  an  increased  difficulty 
wliich  seems  to  set  at  defiance  all  attempts  at  remedy  or  allevia- 
tion. And  hence  it  is,  that  political  parties  apparently  are 
anxious  to  set  at  rest  this  wearying  and  ever  recurring  question 
by  some  sweeping  measure  or  measures  which  shall  give  satisfac- 
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tion  to  the  most  troublesome  party  in  Ireland ;  and  they  are 
perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice  almost  any  thing  for  the  sake  of 
attaining  peace  and  appeasing  agitation ;  and  feeling  either  un- 
able or  indisposed  to  compel  obedience  to  the  laws,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  bo  advisable  to  abrogate  those  laws  and 
institutions  which  are  the  objects  of  popular  enmity  and  agita- 
tion. 

This  is  avowedly  and  openly  the  policy  of  the  Radicals  and  of 
the  Whigs.  It  has  been  very  plainly  put  forward  by  many  of  the 
BO-called  ^^  consen^ative^^  adherents  of  the  ministr}%  and  without 
any  expression  of  dissent  from  the  leaders  of  their  party :  as  far 
indeed  as  the  intentions  of  the  Ministry,  which  have  been  stu- 
diously involved  in  obscurity,  can  be  collected,  they  seem  to  be  in 
the  same  direction :  and  in  fine,  ^'  Young  England  ^  adds  the 
weight  of  its  authority,  such  as  it  is,  to  this  very  liberal  and  con- 
ciliatory  course. 

There  are  thus  at  least  four  sections  of  the  political  world 
which  concur  in  the  expediency  or  the  justice  of  conceding  all 
the  demands  of  the  Irish  Romanists ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  this 

2rstem  of  concession  will  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
ingerous  political  agitation  and  organization  which  now  prevail. 
^^  Justice  to  Ireland,^'  which  is  one  of  the  fashionable  phrases  of 
the  day,  means  "  Concession  to  Romanism ;"  "  equality  of  rights, 
a  still  more  fashionable  phrase,  means  ^'  spoliation  of  the  Church. 
Let  these  be  the  principles  of  our  State  policy,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  the  Romish  priesthood  will,  on  such  terms,  employ  their 
influence  in  aid  of  the  Government,  as  far  as  they  can  safely  ven- 
ture to  do  so — until  they  have  attained  their  objects. 

But  we  are  not  about  to  enter  here  on  the  broad  question  of 
Irish  policy,  or  to  calculate  the  results  which  may  follow  in  the 
long  run  from  such  a  course  as  that  which  we  have  been  alluding 
to.  We  are  not  about  to  weigh  the  comparative  influence  of 
Priests  and  Demagogues,  or  to  offer  a  conjecture  as  to  which  will 
finally  prevail,  and  absorb  the  other,  supposing  them  to  be  for  a 
time  disunited.  We  are  not  about  to  examine  whether  a  "Saxon'" 
government,  and  a  "  Protestant ''  dynasty,  can  successfully  com- 

fete  in  the  popular  influences  which  appeal  most  forcibly  to  the 
rish  heart,  with  demagogues  whose  watchwords  are  "  Ireland " 
and  ^^Catholicism.""  We  are  of  opinion  that  as  agitation  in 
Ireland  did  not  spring  from  the  material  wants  of  the  lower 
classes,  but  from  aeep-rooted  national  antipathies,  both  religious 
and  political,  and  from  a  thirst  for  aggrandizement,  so  it  will  not 
be  quelled  or  repressed  by  any  improvements  which  may  take 
place  in  reference  to  mere  material  interests ;  and  the  whole  course 
of  experience  goes  to  demonstrate  this  truth,  tliat  the  demands  of 
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a  democratical  and  revolutionary  party  (which  the  Bomish  party 
in  Ireland  unquestionably  is)  invariably  auf^ent  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  concessions  made  to  them.  We  must  here 
avail  ourselves  of  the  language  of  an  admirable  historian. 

"  The  Constituent  assembly/'  says  Mr.  Alison,  *'  if  it  has  done  nothing 
else,  has  at  least  bequeathed  one  important  political  lesson  to  mankind, 
which  is,  the  vanity  of  the  hope,  that  by  conceding  to  the  demands  of 
a  revolutionary  party  for  an  increase  of  political  power,  it  is  possible  to 
put  a  stop  to  further  encroachments.  It  is  the  nature  of  such  a  desire 
as  of  every  other  vehement  passion,  to  be  insatiable ;  to  feed  on  coq« 
cessions  and  acquisitions ;  and  become  more  powerful  and  dangerous  in 
proportion  as  less  remains  for  it  to  attain.  This  truth  was  signally 
demonstrated  by  the  history  of  this  memorable  assembly.  Concessioa 
then  went  on  at  the  gallop ;  the  rights  of  the  king,  the  nobles,  the 
clergy,  the  parliament,  the  corporations,  the  provinces,  were  abandoned 
as  fast  as  they  were  attacked.  Resistance  was  no  where  attempted ;  and 
yet  the  popular  party  incessantly  rose  in  their  demands.  Democratic 
ambition  was  never  so  violent  as  when  it  had  triumphed  over  every 
other  authority  in  the  state.  The  legislature,  the  leaders  of  the  state, 
in  vain  strove  to  maintain  their  ascendancy  by  giving  up  every  thing 
which  their  antagonists  demanded ;  in  proportion  as  they  receded,  their 
opponents  advanced,  and  the  party  which  had  professed  at  first  a  desire 
only  for  a  fair  proportion  of  political  influence,  soon  became  indignant 
if  the  slightest  opposition  was  made  to  its  authority. 

'*  This  extraordinary  fact  suggests  an  important  conclusion  in  political 
science,  which  was  first  enunciated  by  Mr.  Burke,  but  has  since  his 
time  been  abundantly  verified  by  experience.  This  is,  that  there  is  a 
wide  difierence  between  popular  convulsions  which  spring  from  real 
grievances,  and  those  which  arise  merely  from  popular  zeal  or  demo- 
cratic ambition.  There  is  a  boundary  to  men's  passions  when  they  act 
from  reason,  resentment,  or  interest,  but  none  when  they  are  stimulated 
by  imagination  or  ambition.  Remove  the  grievances  complained  of, 
and  when  men  act  from  the  first  motives,  you  go  a  great  way  towards 
quieting  a  commotion.  But  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of  a  government, 
the  protection  men  have  enjoyed,  or  the  oppression  they  have  suffered 
under  it,  are  of  no  sort  of  moment,  when  a  faction,  proceeding  on  specu- 
lative grounds,  is  thoroughly  heated  against  its  form  \" 

These  conclusions  of  a  profound  and  practical  pliilosophy,  have 
been  strikingly  verified  in  the  history  of  Ireland  for  the  last  half 
century.  Concession  has  followed  concession,  and  yet  the  demands 
of  the  democratical  party  have  steadily  and  continually  increoBed. 
Fifty  years  ago,  the  claim  was  restricted  to  the  right  of  exercisiiig 
the  legislative  franchise  or  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws ;  twenty 
years  since,  it  was  a  demand  for  admission  to  Parliament  and  to 

1  Alison's  Europe,  voL  i.  p.  268—270. 
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the  great  offices  of  state ;  it  has  now  swelled  into  a  demand  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Church  establishment  and  a  repeal  of  the 
union ;  it  may  next  insist  on  the  separation  of  the  empire,  or  the 
appointment  of  Soman  Catholic  ministers,  or  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  now  imposed  by  law  on  the  religion  of  the  Sovereign. 
Now  we  are  of  course  aware  that  it  will  be  answered  that  this 
continuance  and  increase  of  democratic  agitation  is  to  be  attri- 
buted solely  to  our  very  tardy  and  imperfect  concessions — that 
had  we  fifty  years  ago,  given  full  and  ample  satisfaction  to  the 
first  claims  made  upon  us,  we  should  have  been  entirely  relieved 
from  all  further  demands.  We  can  only  say,  that  all  the  experi- 
ence of  history  is  opposed  to  such  a  notion ;  and  had  this  course 
been  adopted,  we  should  either  have  been  obliged  long  ago  to 
reconquer  Ireland;  or  that  country  would  have  established  its 
independence,  and  would  be  at  this  moment  the  rival  and  the 
enemy  of  England. 

But  we  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Church  establish- 
ment of  Ireland,  which  furnishes  one  of  the  chief  pretexts  at  pre- 
sent for  the  continuance  of  democratic  agitation  in  that  country. 
We  can  understand  and  fully  enter  into  the  feelings  of  Romanists 
with  reference  to  the  Irish  branch  of  the  national  Church.  They 
very  naturally  object  to  the  existence  of  that  Church  in  Ireland, 
holding  as  it  does,  a  position  which  enables  it  to  rival  their  own 
in  many  respects ;  and  they  are  fully  aware  that  it  is  by  no  means 
a  contemptible  rival — that  it  is  receiving  accessions  of  converts 
from  the  Roman  Communion ;  that  even  under  its  many  disad- 
vantages, the  effects  produced  on  the  popular  mind  in  Ireland  are 
dangerous  to  the  sway  of  Romanism — ^that  numbers  of  Roman 
Catholics  are  only  deterred  by  the  fear  of  persecution  from  openly 
uniting  themselves  to  the  Church.  We  can  make  every  possible 
allowance  for  the  feelings  of  Romanists  in  contemplating  such  a 
state  of  things;  and  hence,  in  proportion  as  the  Church  has  acquired 
increased  efficiency  in  Ireland ;  in  proportion  as  its  ministers  have 
become  distinguished  for  a  more  zealous  discharge  of  their  sacred 
duties — for  greater  piety,  and  learning,  and  sanctity — in  the  same 
proportion  has  the  violence  of  the  attack  upon  the  Church  from 
Komanists  augmented — and  the  conscientious  self-devotion  of  the 
Irish  clergy  has  exposed  them,  and  the  Church  at  large,  to  a 
torrent  of  obloquy,  misrepresentation,  and  enmity,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  despoiling  them  of  the  moderate  funds  which  constitute 
their  support,  and  thus  diminishing  the  number  of  these  dangerous 
advocates  of  truth. 

This  was  attempted,  and  for  a  time  successfully  attempted,  as 
regarded  the  revenues  of  the  Cfmrch,  in  1829  and  the  following 
years,  when  the  Roman  Catholic  population  refused  to  pay  tithes ; 
but  the  Legislature  at  that  time  was  not  prepared  for  the  total 
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destruction  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  property  of  the  Church 
(reduced  however  by  one  whole  quarter  of  its  amount)  was  finally 
preserved.  But  the  struggle  has  been  continued  in  different 
sliapes  ever  since. 

We  have  accounted  in  some  degree  for  the  augmented  hostility 
to  the  Church  in  Ireland  by  its  own  increased  efficiency.  This  is 
a  fact  which  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  Church  do  not 
venture  to  deny  :  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  tliat  the  Church  of 
Ireland  has  been  rapidly  and  steadily  improving,  and  that  the 
clergy,  as  a  body,  are  distinguished  by  piety  and  zeal.  This  is 
now  becoming  known  in  foreign  countries.  We  cite  the  following 
testimony  from  the  very  interesting  and  curious  pubUcation  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  entitled  a  '^  Review  of  the  latest  events 
and  present  state  of  the  Church  of  Christ."" 

"  The  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland  are  praised  for  their  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity in  their  calling.  Their  troublesome,  uneasy,  and  often  dangerous 
situation  in  the  midst  of  a  popish  population,  which  far  out-numbers 
their  own,  impels  them  to  increased  vigilance  and  attention  to  their 
duties." — p.  131. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  liberty  of  conscience  were  permitted  in 
Ireland,  the  Church  would  in  a  very  short  time  hold  a  very  difier- 
ent  position  from  what  she  now  docs.  While,  however,  conver- 
sion to  her  brings  along  with  it  every  kind  of  persecution,  extend- 
ing even  to  peril  of  life,  it  cannot  be  expected  tliat  the  process  of 
conversion  should  proceed  with  as  much  rapidity  as  it  would 
otherwise.  Still  we  are  satisfied,  that  the  numbers  of  Churchmen 
in  Ireland  arc  considerably  on  the  increase  at  present,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  a  census  of  them  now  taken,  would  very  largely 
exceed  the  census  of  1834.  We  would  strongly  recommend  this 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  friends  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land in  parliament :  we  cannot  entertain  any  doubt  that  a  census 
fairly  taken  at  this  time  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
cause  of  the  Church.  In  truth,  unless  we  are  to  disbelieve  state- 
ments made  by  the  most  competent  authorities,  and  facts  which 
are  matters  of  public  notoriety,  such  must  be  the  case.  We  appeal 
to  the  uncontradicted  statements  of  Lord  Stanley  in  the  House  of 
Commons  some  years  since. 

'*  He  would  quote  them  a  passage  from  the  work  of  a  recent  traveller 
in  Ireland  who  was  he  believed  impartial,  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Jnglis, 
in  which  it  was  stated,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  Protestant  Churches 
had  been  established  in  parishes  with  zealous  ministers,  the  result  has 
been  that  a  congregation  was  speedily  created,  and  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  regret  that  the  Protestant  religion  was  not  by  its  preachers  more 
extensively  disseminated  throughout  the  country.  He  would  also  re- 
mind the  bouse  of  the  authority  of  Mr.  Leader,  lately  a  member  for  Kil« 
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kenny*  who  was  by  no  means  a  bigoted  Protestant,  and  who  had  stated  that 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  establishing  Churches  in  places  wherein  it 
was  supposed  that  there  was  scarcely  a  Protestant  to  be  found,  and  that 
nevertheless  when  they  were  once  established,  there  was  no  lack  of 
congregation '." 

The  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Bruen  in  the  following  passage  are 
Yery  remarkable  and  cheering. 

"  What  funds  are  now  wanted  for  the  building  of  churches  ?  In  the 
parish  where  I  lived,  the  number  of  attendants  at  church  was  at  first 
about  200  or  300 ;  they  increased  to  600.  A  new  church  was  called 
for  and  built,  and  both  were  completely  filled.  A  similar  instance  took 
place  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  with  similar  results.  In  the  parish 
where  I  at  present  attend  divine  worship,  a  few  years  ago  there  were 
hot  five  or  six  Protestants,  a  new  church  was  demanded,  so  bad  was 
the  state  of  the  old  one ;  funds  were  difficult  to  procure ;  but  the  new 
church  has  been  built,  and  there  is  at  present  a  congregation  of  150, 
and  subscriptions  are  about  to  be  set  on  foot  to  erect  a  gallery,  as  there 
are  no  funds,  the  church  not  being  able  to  contain  those  anxious  to 
come'." 

Such  facts  as  these  afford  the  strongest  and  most  satisfactory 
proofs  of  the  expansive  power  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  It  is 
true  that  Romanism  has  a  great  numerical  superiority  at  present, 
but  that  superiority  is  only  kept  up  by  force  and  intimidation. 
The  poor  Protestants  in  the  south  of  Ireland  are  in  many  cases 
subjected  to  persecution  in  various  shapes  from  their  llomish 
fellow-subjects,  and  their  position  is  rendered  so  painful  and  so 
perilous,  that  numbers  of  them  are  compelled  to  emigrate  to 
other  countries.  This  is  a  positive  and  certain  fact,  which  the 
derffy  of  Ireland  can  attest,  and  which  has  been  asserted  in 
parliament  without  contradiction.  The  Bight  Hon.  Frederick 
Shaw  in  the  debates  on  the  Appropriation  clause,  made  the 
following  statements,  which  are  capable  of  being  substantiated  on 
the  fullest  evidence. 

**  You  say  Protestantism  is  not  increasing ;  but  what  is  the  case  with 
the  poor,  unhappy  Protestants  in  the  south  of  Ireland?  Scattered 
through  a  country  such  as  I  have  described,  persecuted  and  oppressed, 
they  are  generally  driven  either  into  societies  for  self-defence ;  to 
assume  for  personal  safety  the  guise  of  a  religion  in  which  they  do  not 
believe ;  or  what  is  more  irreparable,  to  seek  in  a  foreign  country  the 
peace  and  protection  which  they  cannot  find  in  their  own.  I  have  it 
on  good  information,  and  I  believe  that  within  the  last  few  years, 
upwards  of  150,000  Protestants  (the  flower  of  our  Protestant 
yeomanry)  have  emigrated  from  Ireland  *,** 

s  Hatisard,  1835,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  637.  '  Ibid.  p.  849.  *  Ibid.  p.  8ia 
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Such  statements  will  doubtless  appear  exaggerated  and  in* 
credible  to  those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  the  possession  of 
that  religious  liberty  which  every  Englishman  so  amply  enjoys ; 
they  are,  however,  simple  matters  of  fact  which  are  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  clergy  and  the  Protestant  people  of  the  south  of 
Ireland.  Were  they  not  matters  of  sufficient  notoriety,  they 
would  not  have  been  appealed  to  as  they  have  been  by  men  of  the 
highest  character  for  integrity  and  sincerity ;  or  some  evidence 
would  have  been  produced  to  rebut  their  assertions.  We  must 
here  quote  the  eloquent  and  touching  appeal  of  one,  for  whose 
high  abilities  and  self-denying  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Irish  Church, 
we  entertain  the  most  cordial  respect. 

"  It  is  an  easy  thing,"  says  Dr.  0*Sullivan,  "  for  persons  who  sit  at 
ease  in  their  possessions,  in  a  protected  and  peaceful  land,  to  dismiss 
from  their  thoughts  the  fears  and  fates  of  humble  men,  whom  it  serves 
some  transient  purpose  to  thrust  into  an  arena  where  they  shall  stand 
in  jeopardy  every  hour.  And  it  is  easy  for  those  whose  hearts  the 
shadow  of  alarm  has  never  crossed,  to  speak  of  the  fearlessness  with 
which  a  man  is  to  do  his  duty,  and  affix  to  his  name  the  designation 
which  his  conscience  prefers ;  but  it  is  not  easy  for  any  unacquainted 
with  Ireland,  and  with  the  wrongs,  insults,  and  menaces,  with  which, 
where  their  numbers  are  few,  poor  Protestants  are  persecuted,  and  by 
which  their  numbers  are  reduced,  to  value,  as  it  deserves,  the  holy 
devotedness  with  which  these  high-minded  men  have  been  stedfast  to 
their  faith ;  to  judge  of  the  struggle  between  conscience  and  human 
affection  of  the  poor  man,  who  with  the  certainty  that  he  must  either 
prove  false  to  his  Church,  or  provoke  the  fury  of  her  enemies — thinks 
of  a  defenceless  abode,  ready  it  might  be  said  for  the  Incendiary — of 
the  helpless  family  to  whom  it  gives  precarious  shelter — remembers 
stories  of  midnight  conflagration  and  outrage ;  ponders  on  the  deeds  of 
which  ruthless  natures  are  capable ;  and  with  the  furnace  before  him 
heated  seven  times  hot,  will  not  serve  the  gods  of  those  who  have 
heated  it,  or  fall  down  and  worship  the  image  that  the  king's  ministers 
have  set  up.  Noble-hearted  men,  your  God  whom  ye  serve  is  able, 
and  he  has  delivered  you,  yea,  he  will  convert  your  enemies*.** 

We  deem  it  of  so  much  importance  at  the  present  moment 
that  the  real  condition  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  should  be  fairly 
laid  before  the  English  public,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  invite 
particular  attention  to  the  following  communication,  which  has 
just  been  received  from  a  most  intelligent  and  trustworthy 
enquirer,  on  tlie  veracity  of  whose  statements  the  fullest  reliance 
may  be  placed.  For  obvious  reasons  we  suppress  the  names  of 
persons  and  places. 

*  Case  of   the   Protestants  of  Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  Mortimer  O'SuIlivaD,  D.D. 
Second  edition,  p.  123. 
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«• 


During  my  stay  in  Ireland,  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  collect 
some  information  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  Church  and  Educa- 
tion. Perhaps  nothing  that  I  can  communicate  will  be  new  to  you. 
Still,  perhaps,  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  private  opinions 
of  the  clergy  and  churchmen  in  remote  and  obscure  districts :  and  here 
facts  may  be  learned  of  which  English  churchmen  are  but  little  aware. 
I  will  now  give  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine,  a  clergy- 
man in  the  diocese  of ,  the  sequel  of  a  conversation  I  had  with 

him  a  short  time  ago. 

'*  *  The  want  of  liberty  of  conscience  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gress of  truth ;'  (by  which  my  correspondent  means  Church  of  Eng- 
land catholicity  :  he  is  a  sound  high  churchman)  '  all  other  hindrances 
are  of  little  effect  here,  compared  with  this  one.  It  is  true,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day  are  using  every  effort  to  erastianize  the  Irish  portion 
of  the  British  Church  ....  yet  still  there  would  be  a  great  gathering 
into  our  Church,  if  we  could  protect  the  converts,  and  prevent  them 
from  starving, 

"  *  In  the  parish  of  B ,  a  whole  family,  except  the  eldest  son, 

came  over,  chiefly  through  the  wife's  means  (rather  rare  that  the 
woman  should  be  the  first  to  give  up  her  superstitions).  Well ;  per- 
secution set  in,  and  at  length  it  was  necessary  to  bind  over  some 

persons  to  keep  the  peace.     Mr. ,  the  perpetual  curate  of  K , 

was  visited  by  two  young  men,  tutors  in  the  houses  of  comfortable 
farmers.  After  a  short  time  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  their  visits  were  observed.  They  declared  that  if  they  could 
be  preserved  from  starvation,  they  would  not  mind  persecution. 

••  •  The  present  teacher  of  K school   and  his  wife  had  been 

teachers  of  the  National  schools  in  .     They  joined  the  Church, 

and  lost  their  situation.     Not  a  singular  instance. 

**  •  Mr.  W of ,  has  been  obliged  repeatedly  to  keep  back 

persons  from  openly  joining  us,  fearing  that  persecution  and  starvation 
would  be  trials  too  severe  for  them. 

"  *  The  same  sad  tale  can  be  told  by  Mr. of  A ,  and  by 

Mr. of ,  a  former  curate  of  mine.     He  has  had  upwards  of 

sixty  converts  in ,  within  these  five  years :  but  the  greater  part  of 

them  he  has  been  obliged  to  send  away  elsewhere.  In  some  cases,  the 
father  has  been  obliged  to  seek  his  fortune  in  England ;  and  when 
settled,  to  send  for  his  family.  A  little  enquiry  would  enable  me  to 
give  you  more  cases.  Those  now  mentioned  have  come  within  my 
own  knowledge. 

*' '  I  must  add,  that  the  clergy  are  not  above  the  reach  of  persecu- 
tion. I  have  often  felt  it  myself.  My  congregation  have  been  dis- 
turbed in  their  devotions.  About  two  years  ago,  I  was  put  in  charge 
of  a  parish,  during  vacancy,  in  .  I  found  the  people  much  in- 
clined towards  popery ;  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  show  them  that  there 
were  false  and  dangerous  doctrines  taught  by  the  popish  sect  in  this 
country.  Some  of  the  congregation  afterwards  very  naturally  told  the 
subject  of  my  discourse  to  some  of  the  poor  papists,  who  declared. 
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that  if  I  should  again  attack  their  Church,  they  would  knock  out  my 
brains,  as  one  of  the  church  people  told  me  with  great  caution*  and 
begged  of  me  to  refrain  for  the  future,  lest  mischief  might  befal  me. 
The  reason  I  did  not  follow  up  this  information  by  lodging  informations 
against  the  champion  of  Rome,  was  the  certainty  that  I  should  bring 
my  poor  informant's  life  into  danger. 

" '  I  have  been  for  some  years  inspector  of  the  Church  Education 
Society's  Schools  in  the  diocese  of  ■ ;  and  I  have  found  that  it 

requires  the  utmost  exertions,  perfa$  et  nefas^  of  the  popish  priests,  to 
prevent  our  schools  being  crowded  with  Romanists,  At  present  there  is 
a  large  number  in  attendance,' 

"  This  latter  piece  of  information  accords  with  my  own  experience 
many  years  ago :  and  can  be  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  all  un- 
prejudiced persons  in  Ireland.  It  is  notorious  that  the  children,  and 
the  peasantry,  preferred  the  schools  of  the  Church,  and  those  where  the 
Scriptures  were  read.  This  is  still  the  case  in  the  schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith.  I  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  incorporated  board 
which  superintended  them.  These  are  Church  schools :  but  they  were 
then,  at  least,  well  attended  by  Romanists.  The  establishment  of  the 
Irish  National  schools  was  a  wanton  hindrance  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  the  progress,  however  slow  and  gradual,  of  the  Catholic 
Reformation  of  Ireland  :  and  this  they  then  knew :  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
must  know  now. 

**  I  ought  to  add  that  in  the  diocese  of ,  the  National  schools 

supported  by  the  clergy  are  not  more  than  two  or  three.     Most  of  them 

are  in  the  hands  of  the  papists.     One  in  the  heart  of ,  close  to  the 

cathedral,  is  avowedly  a  nunnery  school,  patronized  and  superintended 
by  some  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Church. 

"The  Church  Education  Schools  are  upheld  mainly  through  the 
exertions,  and  considerably  by  the  contributions  of  the  impoverished 
clergy  of  the  diocese.  Of  the  labours,  the  privations,  and  the  moral 
martyrdom  of  these  exemplary  and  admirable  men,  the  public  hears 
nothing ;  and  to  their  shame  be  it  spoken,  their  English  brethren  care 
to  know  little.  More  sympathy  is  shown  to  the  surplice  martyrs  of 
Cornwall  or  Devon,  who  have  all  the  excitement  of  notoriety  to 
support  them,  than  for  these  isolated  defenders  of  Catholic  Christianity, 
deserted  as  they  are  by  the  world,  by  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  so-called  high  churchmen  of  England. 

**  It  is  not  sufficiently  remembered,  what  a  high  principle  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  the  clergy  of  the  south  of  Ireland  showed  a  few  years 
ago,  under  the  various  trials  to  which  the  iniquitous  Governments  of 
the  day  successively  subjected  them.  When  literally  exposed  to  the 
prospect  of  starvation,  they  refused  to  purchase  present  ease  and  com- 
Ibrt  by  the  surrender  of  any  of  the  Church  property  of  which  they 
were  trustees  ;  and  petitioned  unflinchingly  against  those  Acts  which 
mutilated  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  and  deprived  them  of  a  fourtli 
of  their  property.  They  resisted  both  the  threats  and  the  flatteries  of 
Government,  in  the  matter  of  National  Education.      And  yet,  under 
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every  possible  discouragement,  struggling  against  the  direct  aggressions 
of  the  State,  labouring  under  the  consequences  of  the  wretched  eccle- 
siastical administration  of  old  times  (when  the  rulers  of  the  day  so 
infamously  jobbed  the  bishoprics  of  the  Irish  Church),  deprived  of  the 
opportunities  of  intellectual  cultivation  and  of  theological  information 
■o  amply  abounding  in  England,  I  will  say  that  the  clergy  have,  as  a 
body,  shown  a  moral  strength  and  elasticity  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
Learning  has  been  on  the  increase  among  ihem,  and  has  been  pursued 
conscientiously  for  its  own  sake,  without  any  hope  of  those  results 
which  may  be  expected  in  England — t.  e,  promotion,  or  public  notoriety. 
And  the  Church,  so  far  from  having  lost  ground,  has  gained  converts. 
This  the  Government  ought  to  know,  and  doubtless  does  know.  Every 
one,  not  an  idiot  must  see,  that  the  Church  would  make  its  way,  were 
it  but  let  alone ;  but  that  any  encouragement  given  to  Popery,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  National  Schools,  of  Maynooth,  and  of  the  Charitable 
Endowments  Act,  must  necessarily  act  as  a  direct  discouragement  to 
the  Church,  and  as  a  signal  for  persecution. 

**  The  peasantry  have  no  desire  to  persecute.  If  left  to  themselves 
they  have  a  yearning  towards  our  clergy.  But  in  the  small  farmers, 
and  in  the  priesthood,  there  is  an  unextinguished  feeling  of  hostility, 
both  political  and  religious,  to  the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland ;  and 
the  peasantry  are  overawed  and  influenced  by  their  superiors.  How 
Sir  Robert  Peel  could  reiterate  his  expectation  that  the  late  measures 
will  cause  gratitude  in  Ireland,  I  do  not  care  to  inquire.  The  peasantry 
openly  say,  that  they  do  not  know  what  good  these  endowments  will 
do  them ;  they  may  make  their  priests  more  comfortable,  but  it  will 
not  give  more  bread  or  meat  to  themselves.  And  the  priests  and 
agitators  as  openly  proclaim  that  this  is  but  an  instalment ;  that  it  is 
merely  the  precursor  of  the  downfall  of  our  Church ;  and  of  what  Sir 
R.  Peel  considers  a  matter  of  infinitely  more  importance — Repeal. 
And  they  are  right. 

**  But  while  going  out  of  the  way  to  erect,  unbidden,  these  batteries 
agunst  the  Church,  the  Government  will  not  lift  a  finger  to  protect  it. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  one  of  whose  chief  functions  it  is, 
according  to  the  authorized  Prayer  used  in  Ireland,  to  protect,  '  the 
true  religion  established  amongst  us,'  refused,  as  is  well  known,  on  a 
late  occasion,  to  afford  any  protection  to  the  converts  in  Dingle  against 
the  oppression  of  the  papists  there.  And  no  obstruction  is  offered  to 
the  emissaries  of  Rome  (openly  avowed  Jesuits,  I  believe),  who, 
flatbed  with  the  encouragement  given  to  them  by  the  increased  endow- 
ment of  Maynooth,  have  established  an  organized  system  of  aggression 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Not  one  farthing  will  the  Government  give 
towards  building  our  churches  or  endowing  our  schools  ;  not  an  effort 
will  it  make  to  protect  the  possessions  of  that  religion  which  it  is  solemnly 
bound  to  maintain. 

*'  The  feeling  against  Maynooth  and  against  the  Popish  system  of 
the  present  Government  is  very  general,  and  is  entertained,  1  may 
safely  say,  by  nineteen- twentieths  of  the  Church  population  of  Ireland. 
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Why  then,  it  has  been  asked,  has  it  not  been  more  energetically  expressed  ? 
A  good  deal  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  calmness  of  despair.  To  petitioni 
to  remonstrate,  to  state  the  strongest  and  most  authentic  facts,  to 
appeal  to  the  most  sacred  principles,  they  have  long  felt  to  be  vain. 
And  then,  in  the  country,  the  fear  of  persecution  has  held  back  mul- 
titudes of  the  laity,  and  the  clergy  have  not  been  willing  to  expose 
them  to  the  risk.  Much  must  be  allowed  to  the  weakness  of  human 
nature :  and  the  Church  of  our  days  has  not  yet  been  tempered  to  the 
hardness  of  primitive  times,  so  as  to  voluntarily  abide  the  flames  of 
persecution ;  though  in  Ireland  we  have  had  many  martyrs  among  the 
clergy  of  late  years. 

**  1  had  no  idea  of  the  length  to  which  the  tyranny  over  men's  con- 
sciences is  carried  by  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  till  I  learned  it  from 
some  recent  instances.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  some  places  of  the  south  of 
Ireland,  a  clergyman  cannot  attempt  to  multiply  the  services  of  his 
Church  among  his  flock,  without  danger  of  persecution.  In  one  parish 
that  I  know  of,  the  incumbent  set  up  an  evening  service  (there  having 
been  hitherto  only  single  duty).  His  congregation  were  intimidated  and 
dispersed  by  the  hootings  and  peltings  of  the  Papists,  set  on  by  those 
contrivers  of  mischief,  the  sons  of  the  small  farmers.  And  this  is  the 
religious  feeling,  which  we  are  to  pamper  by  endowments,  and  con- 
ciliate by  every  sort  of  unconstitutional  and  unchristian  concession !" 

This  valuable  communication  furnishes  some  important  evideDce 
of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  notwith- 
standing all  the  persecutions  which  surround  it,  and  in  spite 
of  the  discouragement  experienced  from  the  temporal  authorities. 
And  here  we  have  the  advantage  of  referring  in  corroboration 
of  such  statements  to  a  document  which  has  just  been  published, 
emanating  from  a  most  unquestionable  source,  and  which  esta- 
blishes by  the  most  incontestable  facts  what  we  have  been 
asserting.  We  allude  to  a  return  to  an  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  dated  August  5,  1845,  comprising  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence  between  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  in  reference  to  the  application 
of  a  portion  of  the  Perpetuity  Fund  to  the  building  and  repairing 
of  Churches  in  Ireland.  This  document  opens  with  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
expressing  the  dissatisfaction  of  Government  at  discovering  that 
the  whole  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty in  Ireland,  has  been  employed  in  Church  toorh  from  time  to 
time ;  and  tliat  it  was  consequently  not  available.  The  Gommia- 
sioncrs  are  recommended  to  restrict  their  expenditure  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  permanent  income  arising  from  suppressed  sees  and 
benefices  ;  and  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  all  future  sales  of  eccle- 
siastical property  in  the  funds.  We  must  say  that  we  think  there 
is  sometning  rather  suspicious  in  the  anxiety  and  the  evident 
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annoyance  evinced  by  the  Government  and  by  their  liberal  sup- 
porters in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  the  applica- 
tion of  these  funds.  We  can  imagine,  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  sum  of  470,000^.  in  the  repairs  of  churches  and  in  providing 
the  requisites  of  Divine  worship,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  certain  poli- 
ticians, a  piece  of  the  supremest  folly  and  extravagance ;  and  that 
such  ^^  honourable  gentlemen  ^'  as  Mr.  Hume  would  have  been  far 
better  pleased,  if  this  sum  had  been  snugly  invested  in  Govern- 
ment securities,  and  thus  rendered  available  at  some  future  tune 
for  the  purposes  of  a  ^*^  liheraV^  House  of  Commons.  How  very 
distressmg  a  circumstance  it  must  be,  that  such  a  good  round  sum 
should  have  been  sunk  in  brick  and  mortar  for  the  use  of  that 
useless  and  expiring  thing — the  Irish  Church  Establishment! 
How  pleasant  it  would  have  been  to  have  laid  our  clutches  upon 
it  at  some  future  day,  and  applied  it  to  the  construction  of  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  or  to  the  enlargement  of  Maynooth !  Alas  ! 
these  bright  visions  liave  faded  away,  never  more  to  return.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  Ireland  (we  stand  aghast  at  their 
delinquencies),  pretend  to  consider  themselves  bound  by  the  main 
and  essential  duties  of  their  office,  to  prevent  the  Churches  of 
Ireland  from  tumbling  about  the  ears  of  their  congregations ;  to 
provide  the  ordinary  requisites  for  Divine  worship  ;  and  even,  in 
very  pressing  cases,  to  contribute  {horribile  dictu !)  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  churches  !  And  the  result  has  been,  that  the  whole  funds 
of  the  Commissioners  from  everj'  source  have  been  exliausted,  and 
they  are  even  in  debt  to  Government. 

It  was  pointed  out,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act  in  1833,  that  the  funds  would  be  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  demands  made  on  them  ;  in  point  of  fact  the  Com- 
missioners commenced  their  operations  with  an  income  of  11,000^. 
charged  with  a  debt  of  48,000^.,  and  with  items  of  expenditure  to 
the  extent  of  60,000^.  per  annum  !  The  consequence  has  of  course 
been,  that  they  have  been  overwhelmed  with  debt  ever  since.  And 
their  funds  have  proved  so  very  insufficient,  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  attempt  the  augmentation  of  small  benefices',  or  to 

• 

*  It  will  hardly  be  credited  by  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  continually 
of  the  "enomious  wealth**  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  chat  out  of  1400  benefices 
nearly  600  are  worth  less  than  200/.  per  annum  !  Sir  J.  Graliam,  in  181^,  stated  that 
there  were  in  Ireland  570  benefices  worth  less  than  250/.  income.  (See  Hansard,  vol. 
zxvli.  p.  427>)  The  Tithe  Act  subsequently  passed  reduced  all  these  benefices  25  per 
cent,  thus  bringing  them  all  within  200/.  We  may  then  safely  say,  that  600  bene- 
ficet  in  Ireland  vary  from  30/.  to  200/.  in  value,  and  Lord  Grey's  estimate  in  1833 
(Hansard,  vol.  xix.  p.  748)  of  46,500/.,  as  requisite  to  raise  them  all  to  200/.,  must  be 
increased  by  25  per  cent.,  which  renders  the  sum  requisite  for  the  augmentation  of 
poor  livings  in  Ireland  nearly  60,000/.  per  annum.  The  suppression  of  sees  and  of 
benefices  has  not  done  any  thing  to  meet  this  very  urgent  case  of  want.  The  Com- 
miuioners  observe  Id  the  paper  before  us,  that  they  "  have  received  from  time  to  time 
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build  new  churches  or  glebe  houses  (except  in  very  rare  in- 
stances) ^  which  were  amongst  the  objects  stated  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1833,  as  amongst  those  to  which  the  incomes  of  sup- 
pressed benefices  were  to  be  applied. 

The  whole  correspondence,  from  beginning  to  end,  shows  the 
wish  of  the  Government  to  restrict  as  much  as  possible  all  expen- 
diture for  Church  purposes.  The  Commissioners  are  called  on  by 
Lord  Heytesbury  to  limit  their  expenditure  to  their  permanent 
income — to  invest  the  capital  arising  from  the  sale  of  perpetuities 
— and  to  confine  the  Church  works  to  such  objects  alone  as  are 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  they  receive  a  significant  hint,  that  in 
case  of  non-compliance  further  legislation  will  be  necessary.  To 
this  threat  the  Commissioners  reply  by  pleading  their  poverty, 
their  economical  management,  and  the  p^reat  demands  made  on 
them  from  the  increase  of  the  Church.  The  Government  are  ob- 
viously very  far  from  being  gratified  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
Church  is  on  the  increase.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  states  in  reply, 
that  the  communications  received  from  the  Commissioners  '^  have 
not  been  found  in  all  points  satisfactory ."^^  And  ^^  as  it  is  admitted 
that  the  capital  of  the  Perpetuity  Fund  has  been  expended 
principally  to  meet  the  demands  for  repairing^  rebuildina^  and 
enlarging  Churches^''''  he  calls  for  information  on  the  following 
points : — 

"  1st.  It  is  stated  that  the  increase  of  congregations  in  several  places 
renders  the  necessity  of  the  enlargement  of  churches  urgent ;  I  request 
therefore  that  you  will  inform  me  what  is  the  number  of  those  places  or 
parishes,  where  they  are  situated,  and  what  is  the  extent  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  in  those  loca- 
lities, since  the  religious  census  was  taken  by  Lord  Grey's  government, 
in  1834." 

The  Government  also  demands  an  account  of  the  circum- 

many  applications  for  the  augmentation  of  imall  livings,  the  incomes  of  which,  in  aome 
cases,  are  under  60/.,  which  applications  they  have  with  regret  been  obliged  to 
postpone,  without  being  able  to  hold  out  any  prospect  of  early  assistance,  being  pro* 
hibited  by  law  from  entertaining  such  applications  till  surplus  funds  abaU  •riie.'* 
Cori^spondcnce  p.  12. 

J  It  appears  from  the  paper  before  us,  p.  17,  that  "  so  far  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Com* 
missioners  have  official  knowledge,"  sixty-five  churches  have  been  built  since  1833  by 
private  funds  without  any  aid  from  the  Commissioners ;  but  '*  in  addition  to  these,  there 
are  several  which  have  been  built  from  private  funds,  by  means  of  subscriptions,  or 
under  the  Trustees  Act,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  brought  oflBcially  under  the  notice 
of  the  CommiKsioners."  Lord  Grey,  in  1833,  estimated  the  annual  charge  for  these 
objects  on  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  at  30.000/.  (Hansard,  vol.  xii. 
p.  748).  The  Parliamentary  paper  above  referred  to,  p.  IG,  states  that  only  8,84iML 
has  been  applied  to  the  building  of  new  churches  (exclusive  of  rebuilding  old  ones) 
since  1833;  and  nothing  has  been  expended  on  glebe -houses.  Instead  therefore  of 
the  expenditure  of  330.()00/.  on  objects  which  Lord  Grey  considered  as  easentlal  in 
1833,  and  intended  to  provide  for,  less  than  91,000/.  has  been  actually  lidd  out. 
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stances  which  have  created  the  necessity  for  rebuilding  or  build- 
ing churches ;  expects  that  in  future  the  repairs  of  churches  will 
be  reduced  in  amount ;  is  anxious  to  have  some  estimate  of  the 
sums  which  will  be  requisite  for  these  purposes  for  the  next  five 
years  (apparently  with  a  view  to  bind  down  the  Commissioners 
not  to  exceed  some  definite  sum) ;  and  grumbles  at  the  expense 
— the  increasing  expense — of  "  providing  requisites  for  the  decent 
celebration  of  Divine  service.'**  Lord  Heytesbuiy  observes  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  that  "  it  seems  not  only  to  be  very  con- 
siderable in  amount,  but  to  be  an  increasing  demand^  and  to  exceed 
annually,  by  some  thousands,  the  monies  heretofore  required  for 
this  service/'  The  Government  therefore  requires  an  account  of 
the  items  of  expenditure,  the  causes  which  have  led  to  its  in- 
crease ;  and  agam  endeavours  to  obtain  from  the  Commissioners 
an  estimate  of  the  sum  which  may  be  calculated  on  as  the  utmost 
Kmit  of  expense  for  this  purpose.  The  object  steadily  held  in  view 
tliroughout  by  the  Government,  is  to  insist  on  the  Commissioners 
investmg  as  much  money  as  possible  in  the  public  funds,  and  ex- 
pending as  little  as  may  be  on  the  Church.  With  this  latter 
object  churches  are  to  be  left  unrepaired — parishes  are  to  be 
without  Church  accommodation — the  ordinary  requisites  of  divine 
service  to  be  unsupplied — whatever  is  done  is  to  be  on  the  most 
meagre  and  miserable  scale  of  penury.  Such,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
earned  out,  is  the  obvious  spirit  and  tendency  of  Sir  Robert  PeePs 
Government  in  regard  to  the  Irish  Church.  Thank  God  !  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  yet  subject  to  such  indignities ;  but  let 
her  once  be  deluded  so  far  as  to  relinquish  the  Church  Eates,  and 
she  will  speedily  find  an  irreligious  Ministry  refusing  to  her  the 
ordinary  requisites  of  Divine  service,  and  attempting  to  prevent 
her  from  increasing  the  frequency  of  her  sacraments  and  her 
offices. 

The  Gh)vemment  have,  however,  been  made  the  means  in  this 
correspondence  of  eliciting  /acts  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Church 
which  their  friends  in  Parliament  will  not  thank  them  for.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  the  following  facts  with  reference  to  the  re- 
pairs, rebuilding,  and  enlargement  of  churches. 

That  the  Commissioners  have  been  obliged  to  confine  them- 
selves to  a  very  limited  supply  of  the  actual  wants  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland,  p.  5. 

That,  ^^  large  as  has  been  the  expenditure  of  the  Commissioners 
under  this  head,  it  has  always  been  necessarily  kept  far  within 
demand,"" 

**  Several  cases  of  rebuilding  have  been  dealt  with  as  repairs  ;  while 
under  the  same  necessity  of  husbanding  the  resources  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, repairs  have  been  in  some  cases  less  perfectly  executed  than 
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they  ouglit  to  have  been  ;  and  in  some  where  they  ought  to  have  been 
at  once  effected,  they  have  been  deferred ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
many  cases  of  enlargement  have  been  postponed."  .  •  . 

**  The  Commissioners  think  it  also  right  to  inform  your  Excellency, 
that  the  Episcopal  members  of  this  Board  have  stated  that  applicaiiont 
for  aid  in  many  instances  are  now  kept  back,  because  it  is  notorious  that 
the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  Commissioners  is  such  as  to  hold  out 
little  or  no  prospect  of  success  except  in  very  pressing  cases,  so  that 
these  prelates  are  able  to  state  the  fact,  as  falling  under  their  own  know- 
ledge, that  the  applications  presented  to  the  Board  for  the  last  five  years, 
numerous  as  they  have  been,  fall  far  short  of  an  adequate  representation 
if  the  wants  of  the  Church  in  such  matters" 

At  p.  12  we  have  the  following  extract  from  the  Minutes  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  in  1842 : — 

**  From  the  application  of  their  funds  in  the  discharge  of  these  heavy 
engagements,  the  Commissioners  have  reluctantly  been  obliged  to 
postpone  (notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  the  Protestant  coh" 
grcgations)  the  rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  many  churches:  the 
urgency  of  applications  of  this  description  is  best  evidenced  by  the  num- 
ber of  places  licensed  in  parishes  for  celebration  of  Divine  service^  arising 
from  the  nant  of  suitable  churches,** 

We  now  come  to  the  simple  fact,  as  stated  in  the  architeefs 
schedule  of  demands  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for 
church  works  this  year  (p.  10).  It  is  this.  There  are  no  less 
than  TWO  hundred  and  forty-four  applications  for  enlurpe- 
meat  of  churches  at  this  moment  on  the  books  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, independently  of  fiftv-seven  applications  for  re- 
building, the  majority  of  which  probably  include  enlargements 
also ;  and  we  have  already  heard  that  the  Bishops  declare  these 
applications  fall  far  short  of  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
wants  of  the  Church,  Now  here  is  a  fact  which  at  once  disposes 
of  the  notion  that  the  Church  is  making  no  prop;res8  in  Ireland ; 
we  cannot  conceive  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  refutation 
of  any  such  assertion.  Let  us  take  a  few  of  the  particular 
cases  mentioned  by  the  Commissioners  as  actually  before  them,  in 
wliich  aid  is  sought  for  enlarging  churches — and  none  of  icAick 
liace  the  Commissioners  been  able  to  assist  this  year: — 

"  Ballymore,  Co.  Armagh.  —  Stated  in  memorial,  dated  28th 
January,  1845,  from  minister  and  churchwardens,  that  the  church  is 
supposed  to  seat  about  450;  Protestant  population  being  3135. 
Lar^e  subscriptions  tendered. 

*'  KiLMORE,  Co.  Down. — Stated  in  1837,  in  memorial  from  parish- 
ioners, that  the  church  holds  at  present  110  persons  conveniently, 
^vhile  the  congregation  is  upwards  of  700.     Also  in  1844,  that  the  con- 
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(pregation  being  pent  up  in  the  church  like  sheep  in  a  crib  in  SmithReld, 
could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  were  determined  to  avail  themselves  of 
two  dissenting-houses  near  the  church. 

"  Cavan,  Co.  Cavan. — Stated  in  memorial,  dated  13th  December, 
1841,  that  the  parishioners  deplore  the  exclusion  of  so  many  souls  from 
the  house  of  God  ;  additional  accommodation  being  required  for  220 
persons.     Considerable  subscriptions  in  aid  tendered. 

"  Abbeyleix,  Queen's  Co. — Stated,  in  1842,  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  W.  Wingfield,  that  the  church  requires  enlargement,  the  Protestant 
population  having  increased  since  the  last  Protestant  census,  from  1008 
to  at  least  1300.      Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  400/.  tendered. 

"  Lea,  Co.  Kildare. — Stated  in  resolutions  of  vestry  in  1840,  that 
additional  accommodation  was  required  for  at  least  150  persons. 

•*  Abbeystrewry,  Co.  Cork. — Stated  in  memorial,  from  parishioners 
in  1837,  that  a  gallery  was  required,  many  parishioners  being  unable  to 
attend  Divine  service  for  want  of  room  ;  and  afterwards,  in  a  memorial 
from  minister  and  parishioners,  that  some  families  were  unable  to  attend 
the  church  since  1 837,  and  imploring  the  Board  to  consider  the  case. 

"Skull,  Co.  Cork. — Stated,  in  1840,  by  the  rector  and  curate,  that 
the  church  accommodation  is  from  300  to  400,  and  that  additional 
accommodation  is  required  for  800  persons. 

"  Skull,  Chapel-of-Ease,  Co.  Cork.  —  Stated,  in  1844,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Triphook,  that  the  district  contains  700  Protestants,  while  the 
church,  when  filled  to  repletion,  holds  but  200  persons. 

*•  Kilmood,  Co.  Down. — Church  accommodation,  in  1834,  for  300 
persons.  Protestant  population,  2210.  Additional  accommodation 
urgently  called  for." 

There  are  244  of  those  applications  now  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  it  appears  from  the  correspondence  before  us, 
that  they  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  all  aid  in  these  cases  !  In 
reply  to  the  urgent  requisitions  of  Lord  Heytesbury,  on  the 
score  of  economy,  the  Commissioners  state,  that  the  estimated 
expense  of  church  repairs  and  buildings  actually  required  is 
136,9921.  4^.  lid.,  but, 

"  This  list  has  been  most  carefully  revised,  with  a  view  of  excluding 
from  it  all  cases  which  would  bear  delay.  Of  the  nature  of  this  revi- 
sion, your  Excellency  will  be  able  to  form  some  judgment,  when  it  is 
stated  that  all  the  cases  of  enlargement  have  been  set  aside.  Some  of 
those  cases,  from  increase  of  congregations  in  particular  places,  mi<icht 
well  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  pressing  cases,  if  there  were  not  more 
than  enough  of  a  nature  still  more  pressing ;  but  the  Commissioners 
were  of  opinion  that  there  were,  and  so  the  cases  of  enlargement  on  the 
listf  without  inquiring  i/)to  the  particulars  of  any  of  them,  have  been  all, 
without  a  single  exception,  excluded  from  the  list  of  works  to  be  tinder' 
taken  by  the  Board  for  the  ensuing  year" 
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By  such  measures  as  this  the  charge  for  the  year  has  been  cut 
down  to  26,000?. 

We  will  not  now  dwell  on  the  evidence  here  supplied  of 
the  grievous  and  total  deficiency  of  funds  for  the  enlarge- 
ment and  building  of  churches  in  Ireland,  but  we  would  rather 
refer  with  pleasure  to  the  convincing  evidence  which  such 
facts  afford  of  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  the  augmentation  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Church.  Besides  these  present  claims  for 
enlargement,  it  appears  that  the  Commissioners  have  in  preceding 
years  been  applymg  considerable  sums  to  this  purpose  —  last 
year  20,000?.  was  laid  out  in  the  building,  repair,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  churches.  What  sums  have  b^n  laid  out  in  former 
years  on  the  enlargement  of  churches,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  from  the  Commissioners^  Report ;  but  we  have  some  data 
towards  determining  the  number  of  churches  enlarged.  The  Com- 
missioners estimate  (p.  17),  that  provision  must  be  made  in  the 
next  five  years  for  enlarging  1 74  churches.  This,  then,  is  appa- 
rently the  rate  at  which  such  works  have  been  going  on :  %,  e.  we 
are  to  infer  that  in  the  last  ten  years  348  churches  have  been 
enlarged.  We  suspect  that  the  number  is  still  larger  than  this, 
from  some  circumstances  which  we  will  not  occupy  space  by 
referring  to.  There  are  now  244  claims  for  enlargement;  so 
that  on  the  whole  it  appears  that  about  600  churches,  or  more 
than  half  the  whole  number  of  pariah  churches  in  Ireldnd  have 
required  enlarrfement  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years !  And 
besides  those  churches  which  have  been  thus  increased,  or  which 
require  to  be  enlarged,  the  Commissioners  have,  with  the  ^d  of 
local  subscriptions,  erected  106  new  churches,  many  of  which  are 
enlarged ;  20  being  in  parishes  where  there  were  previously  no 
churches,  while  more  than  65  have  been  built  without  aid  from 
the  Commissioners ;  and  Divine  service  is  celebrated  by  license 
in  numbers  of  places  where  there  are  no  churches ;  thus  show- 
ing on  the  whole,  600  cases  of  enlargement ;  86  of  rebuilding, 
often  with  enlargement ;  and  about  100  wholly  new  churches. 

Such  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  exhi- 
biting, we  venture  to  think,  no  very  striking  symptoms  of  decay 
or  diminution  ;  though  certainly  evmcing  great  and  bitter  poverty. 
Nor  is  her  inefficiency  to  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  Bomish 

Kriests  are  continually  uniting  themselves  to  her  communion. 
To  year  passes  in  which  we  do  not  hear  of  conversions  amongst 
the  Bomish  priesthood ;  in  fact,  the  apostacies  of  English  dei^* 
men  to  Rome,  which  have  caused  so  much  shame  and  indigna- 
tion, have  been  more  than  counterbalanced,  numerically,  by 
conversions  from  Romanism  in  Ireland.  A  whole  society  of 
monks  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  at  Youghal,  lately  came  over 
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en  masse.  In  Kerry,  and  in  Mayo,  the  conversions  have  been 
on  a  large  scale,  notwithstanding  furious  persecutions  directed 
against  the  converts  by  the  Romish  priesthood. 

Now  we  think  that  what  has  been  stated  does  supply  some 
answer  to  the  somewhat  over-confident  questions  of  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay: — 

**  I  readily  admit  that  there  has  been  a  change  of  mode  of  life  among 
the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland.  God  forbid,  that  I  should  accuse 
them  of  the  faults  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them.  I  know  that 
there  are  clergymen  at  the  other  side  of  the  channel  who  are  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  diligent  attention  to  their  duties  by  any  on  this  side.  But 
what  proselytes  do  they  make  f    Is  their  Church  gaining  ground*  ?  " 

We  have  shown  that  the  Church  is  gaining  ground  rapidly  in 
Ireland,  that  it  is  making  converts,  that  it  is  doing  this  m  spite 
of  almost  every  imaginable  difficulty  and  obstruction,  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  in  spite  of  the  enmity  manifested  to  her  in  and  out  of 
Parliament  by  persons  who  are  in  communion  with  her. 

The  improvement  of  the  Church  in  every  way  is  incidentally 
brought  out  in  the  following  observations  of  the  Commissioners, 
on  the  items  of  expenditure,  in  providing  the  requisites  of  Divine 
service: — 

''  An  additional  number  of  churches  and  chapels  having  been  built 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Commission,  has  increased  the  demand 
for  salaries  and  church  requisites,  and  additional  duties  having  been 
required  of  the  sextons  in  attending  more  constantly  to  the  ventilation 
of  the  churches,  and  lighting  fires  in  them  on  certain  days  in  the  week 
as  well  as  on  Sundays,  has  occasioned  an  increase  of  expense,  as  well 
in  the  amount  of  their  salaries  as  in  the  supply  of  fuel.  The  Commis- 
sioners considering  that  attention  to  these  matters  tends  to  the  pre- 
servation of  churches,  and  the  diocesans  having  required  a  much  stricter 
attention  to  the  celebration  of  evening  service,  has  necessarily  occasioned 
a  great  increase  of  expense,  under  the  head  of  fixtures  and  lights.  And 
lastly,  there  has  been  a  much  more  frequent  celebration  of  the  communion, 
which  has  required  a  greater  supply  of  requisites  under  this  head '. 

"  How  monstrously  vexatious  it  is,  that  this  Irish  Church  will 
not  die  a  natural  death !  Positively  the  nuisance  is  increasing 
and  thriving,  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  abate  and  to 
extinguish  it.  We  have  done  every  thing  in  our  power  to  brow- 
beat, and  insult,  and  discourage  it.  We  have  knocked  off  ten  of 
its  bishops — we  have  dipped  our  hands  in  its  income  to  the  ex- 
tent of  200,000^.  per  annum — we  have  alienated  its  church  lands 

*  Timet,  April  24,  1845.  *  Correspondence,  p.  18. 
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Tiolation  of  long  prescription,  the  abrogation  of  laws  affecting  property 
— I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  the  abstract  absolute  right  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  do  all  these  things ;  but  I  do  assert  that  before  you  do  theniy 
before  you  violate  a  solemn  compact,  and  falsify  the  expectations  to 
which  you  have  yourselves  given  rise,  you  ought  to  be  convinced,  by 
arguments  approaching  to  demonstration,  of  that  overpowering  neces- 
sity, which  can  alone  be  your  vindication '." 

We  have  heard  much  lately  of  some  compact  alleged  to  exist 
on  the  part  of  the  English  Legislature,  to  preserve  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  of  Maynooth.  We  presume  tliat  Sir  R.  Peel, 
and  all  those  who  on  this  ground  contended  in  favour  of  tho 
Maynooth  grant,  will  not  dispute  the  cojzency  of  the  following 
arguments  of  the  right  hon.  bart.  himself  m  1835.  He  remarks 
that  three  great  measures  have  been  adopted  witliin  the  last  forty 
years,  affecting  the  relations  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  with 
their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects. 

'*  The  first  of  these  measures  was  the  Act  of  Union,  which  differs  in 
this  respect  from  an  ordinary  law — that  it  was  a  national  compacU 
involving  the  conditions  on  which  the  Protestant  Parliament  of  Ireland 
resigned  its  independent  existence.  In  that  compact  provision  tf  made 
tvhichf  if  any  thing  can  have,  lias  an  obligation  more  binding  titan  that 
of  ordinary  law.  .  •  .The  Act  stipulates  for  the  continuance  and  pre- 
servation of  the  Established  Church  as  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  There  is  first  a  stipulation  that  the  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  of  the  united  Church  shall  remain  in  full 
force  and  for  ever.  Here  you  will  say  there  is  nothing  specific  as  to 
Ireland  ;  no  mention  of  Church  revenues.  There  is  not :  but  superadded 
to  this  stipulation  is  another,  as  binding  as  solemn,  and  which  being 
superadded,  implies  some  new  guarantee  ;  the  guarantee^  I  contend^  of 
temporal  rights  and  possessions*  It  is  as  follows :  '  the  continuation 
and  preservation  of  the  said  united  Church  as  the  Established  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  essential 
and  fundamental  part  of  the  Union.*  This  is  the  first  of  the  three 
measures  to  which  I  referred,  as  the  outworks  and  defences  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland*." 

Now  to  this  it  will  doubtless  be  replied,  that  the  Church  may 
be  retained  as  the  Established  Church,  notwithstanding  certain 
reductions  in  its  revenue  and  in  the  number  of  its  clergy :  and 
hence  it  is  inferred  that  there  would  be  no  violation  of  the  Act  of 
Union  in  making  such  reductions  to  any  extent  that  might  be 
deemed  advisable.  We  shall  merely  put  this  case :  Suppose  the 
reduction  to  extend  to  all  the  parochial  clergy  in  Ireland  with  one 
exception,  the  revenues  of  the  remainder  being  confiscated;  would 

*  Iljnsard,  1835,  vol.  xivii.  p.  732.  *  Hantard,  ibid. 
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this  be  continuing  and  preserving  the  united  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland !  Would  this  be  an  hanest  interpretation  of  the  Act ! 
If  not,  we  cannot  see  how  confiscation  or  spoliation  on  a  lesser 
scale  can  be  made  consistent  with  the  Act  of  Union.  Sir  B.  Peel 
next  argued  that  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1829  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  compact : — 


''By  that  Act  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  led  to  believe 
that  all  intention  to  subvert  the  present  Church  Establishment  as  settled 
by  law  within  these  realms  was  most  solemnly  disclaimed  and  utterly 
abandoned.  They  were  assured  on  the  obligation  of  an  oath  that  no 
privilege  which  the  act  confers  would  be  exercised  to  disturb  or  weaken 
ike  Protestant  religion  or  the  Protestant  Government  within  these 
realms.  They  were  told  (by  Sir  R.  Peel  and  his  friends)  that  the 
removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics  would  give  new 
security  to  the  Church  in  Ireland* ^ 

We  have  here  from  the  hon.  bart.  the  fullest  admission,  that 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  have  a  right  to  expect  the  preservation 
of  the  Established  Church  in  its  full  integrity,  because  such 
integrity  was  solemnly  pledged  to  them  at  the  passing  of  Eman- 
cipation. It  was  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Government  of  that 
day,  and  by  the  repeated  promises  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  It 
may  be  very  convenient  for  politicians  at  the  present  day  to  forget 
these  engagements,  but  they  remain  in  their  full  force,  and  the 
honour  of  this  country  is  pledged  to  their  observance.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  its  full  integrity  and 
efficiency  is,  we  say,  a  matter  of  distinct  public  engagement  and 
covenant.  But  we  proceed  to  Sir  R.  PeeFs  argument  on  the 
**  Church  TemporaUties  Act.'' 

"You  determined,  and  in  my  opinion,  wisely,  to  review  the  state  of 
the  Irish  Church,  and  to  remove  any  imperfection  and  abuse.  You  pro- 
vided, and  in  my  opinion  wisely,  that  ecclesiastical  sinecures  in  Ireland 
should  follow  the  fate  of  civil  sinecures — that  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  reduce  the  revenues  of  livings  too  amply  provided  for,  and  to  apply 
the  excess  to  the  increase  of  livings  for  which  there  was  no  adequate 
maintenance,  and  to  the  building  of  glebe  houses.  Those  who  intro- 
duced that  Act  contended,  at  first,  that  the  improved  fund  obtained  by 
the  conversion  of  bishop's  leases  into  perpetuities  might  be  applied  to 
secular  purposes,  but  the  subsequent  abandonment  of  that  clause,  and 
the  whole  remaining  tenor  of  the  Act,  clearly  show  that  the  principle  of 
reserving  ecclesiastical  property  for  strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes  was 
rigidly  adhered  to*  "  .... 

The  following  passage  furnishes  a  reply  to  the  argument 
advanced  by  Mr.  VVard,  and  by  the  author  of  the  "  Past  and 

*  Hansard  p.  723.  ^  Hansard,  1835,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  724. 
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Present  Policy  of  England  towards  Ireland  ;**'  who  contend,  that 
the  "Church  Temporalities'"  Bill  furnishes  a  precedent  for  the 
application  of  ecclesiastical  property  to  the  use  of  Bomanists  or 
of  the  State. 

•*  The  member  for  St.  Alban's  (Mr.  Ward)  contends,  that  because  we 
concurred  in  the  propriety  of  removing  abuses  in  the  Church  Establish- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  consented  to  the  curtailment  of  livings  too  largely 
endowed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  tlie  deficiencies  ofothert^ 
we  ourselves  sanctioned  the  interference  with  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  are  thereby  now  precluded  from  objecting  to  the  applica- 
tion of  that  property  to  secular  purposes.  He  sees  no  distinction 
between  the  correction  of  an  abuse  for  the  express  benefit  of  the  Church, 
and  the  diversion  of  its  revenues  to  other  objects  *." 

With  reference  to  the  alleged  "  enormous  wealth  "  of  the  Irish 
Church,  Sir  Robert  Peel  makes  the  following  statement,  which 
"  Young  England  '^  would  do  well  to  listen  to. 

"It  is  wholly  unnecessary  for  me  to  discuss  the  question,  what  on 
the  supposition  of  there  being  an  immense  surplus,  injurious  to  the 
Church  itself,  T  would  do  with  it.  I  will  not  discuss  a  hypothetical 
case.  Why  should  I  be  called  upon  to  discuss  a  contingent  and  hypo- 
thetical case,  when  in  my  opinion  there  will  be  no  surplus  at  all.  .  •  • 
The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Devonsliire  (Lord  J.  Russell),  says 
that  the  whole  annual  revenue  of  the  Irish  Church  is  791,000/.  / 
assert  as  positivehj  on  the  other  side,  that  so  Jar  from  the  Church  of 
Ireland  Lavlutr  a  clear  revenue  of  791  fiOOl,  it  has  not  450,000/.'  " 

Nothing  is  more  common  now  tlian  to  hear  "  Conservatives  " 
and  others  speaking  of  the  absurdity  of  endowing  an  Established 
Church,  for  a  small  minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland ;  and 
they  argue,  as  they  think,  to  demonstration,  against  any  such 
measure.  Sir  Robert  Peel  very  satisfactorily  disposes  of  this 
sophistical  argument. 

*'  You  are  not  now  about  to  determine  whether  it  be  expedient  to 
found  a  new  establishment  in  Ireland — you  are  not  about  to  determine 
how  you  will  appropriate  an  unapplied  revenue  to  religious  purposes. 
The  establishment  is  in  existence.  The  revenues  belong  to  it.  How  will 
you  deal,  let  me  ask,  with  the  churches  that  now  exist?  You  have 
already  1100  churches  for  Protestant  worship.  Is  it  a  part  of  the  noble 
lord's  plan  to  abandon  them  ?  Under  the  Temporalities  Bill  you  have 
made  provision  for  the  increase  of  small  livings,  and  the  building  of  new 
churches.  How  do  you  mean  to  deal  with  the  existing  state  of  things  ? 
You  say  it  is  your  intention  to  encourage  the  Protestant  landlord  to 
reside  on  his  estate.     Shall  the  first  spectacle  you  place  before  his  eyes 

'  Hansard,  p.  734.  '  Hansard,  p.  736. 
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be  the  dilapidation  and  ruin  of  that  church,  which  should  afford  a 
sanctuary  for  himself  and  family '  ?  " 

We  now  turn  to  Lord  Stanley'*s  statements  and  opinions  with 
reference  to  the  Church  of  Ireland.  We  have  lately  heard  it 
asserted  frequently,  and  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  the  Irish 
Church  is  possessed  of  enormous  revmueSy  and  that  it  is  in  point 
of  fact  in  the  possession  of  nearly  900,000^.  per  annum.  Lord 
Stanley  makes  the  following  statement  on  this  subject. 

"  In  his  view  of  the  question  which  the  house  had  to  decide,  it  did  not 
materially  differ  whether  the  amount  of  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the 
Church  was  400,000/.  or  600,000/.,  at  the  same  time  that  he  w^as 
perfectly  aware,  that  the  amount  made  a  serious  difference  in  the  effect 
of  arguments  addressed  to  a  popular  assembly.  Though  for  his  own 
individual  part,  he  attached  no  sort  of  importance  to  the  exact  amount 
of  the  sum  possessed  by  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  he  never- 
theless could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  firm  and  rooted  conviction, 
that  upon  full  investigation  it  would  be  found  to  be  under  450,000/. ; 
the  whole  sum  available  for  the  use  of  the  parochial  clergy  would,  he 
was  assured,  not  exceed  an  average  of  200/.  a-year  to  each  ;  was 
allowing  such  a  revenue,  creating  an  over-endowed  and  bloated  esta- 
blishment •  ?  " 

We  have  heard  much  from  Messrs.  Ward  and  Macaulay,  &c., 
of  the  absurdity  and  folly  of  preserving  the  Church  of  Ireland ; 
and  the  instances  of  Scotland  and  Canada  have  been  pointed  out 
as  worthy  of  imitation,  the  established  religion  in  each  being  that 
of  the  majority^  in  the  one  case  Presbytcrianism,  in  the  other 
Bomanism.  Lord  Stanley  replies  thus  conclusively  to  this  argu- 
ment, if  it  may  be  called  such. 

''  As  to  Ireland,  it  was  altogether  different ;  the  religion  of  the  State  was 
hy  the  solemn  obligation  of  treaties  to  be  Protestant,  They  were  not 
bound,  as  they  had  been  in  the  cases  of  Canada  and  Scotland :  the 
rank,  the  wealth,  the  property  of  the  country  was  not  Roman  Catholic. 
They  were  not  bound  by  any  compact  to  support  a  Church  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  Protestant  Church,  as  in  Canada  and  Scotland,  There 
they  held  it  binding  beyond  all  considerations  and  arguments  to  main* 
tain  by  virtue  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  Canada,  the  Presbyterian  in  Scotland  ;  but  when  they  found  that  in 
Ireland  every  thing  was  directly  different,  were  the  same  arguments, 
was  a  parallel  process  of  reasoning  to  be  applied  ?  Instead  of  having 
there  a  Church  which  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  State,  they  found  a 
Church  which  was  declared  to  be  one  and  indivisible  with  the  Church  of 
England,  which  was  united  to  the  State^,** 

'  Hansard,  p.  740.  "  Hansard,  1835,  toI.  xxvii.  p.  62?. 

'  Hansard,  1835,  toI.  xxvii.  p.  635. 
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With  reference  to  the  proposal  of  the  Whigs  and  Radicals, 
to  pay  the  Irish  clergy  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
parishioners,  we  have  the  following  very  cogent  and  effective 
reasoning. 

"His  right  hon.  fricDd  was  anxious  to  proportion  the  revenues  of 
the  clergy  to  the  duties  which  they  had  to  perform.  This  was  for  Ireland. 
But  let  this  be  once  granted,  why  should  not  the  principle  be  extended  to 
England  ?  Why  should  not  the  whole  Church  property  be  thrown 
into  a  common  fund,  and  the  revenues  doled  forth  in  proportion — a 
proportion  which  they  should  fix  to  the  fluctuating  exigencies  of  the 
Establishment*." 

We  really  do  not  understand  how  any  friends  of  the  present 
Administration  can  have  allowed  themselves  to  contemplate  the 
spoliation  of  the  Irish  Church,  in  the  face  of  such  arguments  and 
statements.  Men  who  could  act  in  direct  opposition  to  these 
their  own  recorded  opinions  would  be  covered  with  infamy. 

We  must  now  produce  a  passage  or  two  from  the  speeches  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  who  has  made 
himself  so  conspicuous  in  the  session  just  closed,  by  his  retracta- 
tions of  liis  former  sentiments  on  certain  subjects.  We  scarcely 
think  tliat  even  Sir  James  Graham  can  venture  to  act  the  same 
part  in  reference  to  the  following  statements,  which  we  quote  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  his  ^^  liberal  '"^  admirers. 

'*  I  own  that  \\\e  principal  support  which  I  have  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment (Sir  R.  Peers)  in  the  present  parliament,  has  rested  on  the  decla- 
ration made  by  the  right  hon.  baronet  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
in  his  address  to  his  constituents,  that  it  is  his  intention  to  support  the 
Protestant  Church  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  resist  any  appUcatiom 
of  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  secular  purposes^," 

We  presume  that  Sir  James  Graham,  at  least,  will  deliberate 
maturely  before  he  gives  way  to  the  blandishments  of  Messrs. 
Ward,  CConnell,  &c.  Statements  of  this  kind  will  not  be  easily 
forgotten  by  the  people  of  England.  Again,  the  right  hon.  bart. 
expresses  his  opinion  very  distinctly  on  the  subject  of  applying 
any  part  of  the  Irish  Church  revenues  to  non-ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, on  the  principle  that  the  Church  is  less  numerous  than  its 
opponents. 

'*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  principle  at  issue  is  the  key  of  the 
position  of  the  Church  establishment ;  and  if  we  allow  such  an  alteration 
as  this,  the  result  will  be  that  the  Protestant  religion  will  not  only  soon 
cease  to  be  the  established  religion  of  Ireland^  but  a  principle  will  be 
incidentally  introduced  fatal  to  the  Protestant  establishment  in  this 

*  Hansard,  p.  GdG.  *  Ilantard,  p.  420. 
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country  also.  Once  admit  the  doctrine  of  local  proportions^  and  the 
mo«t  signal  consequences  will  inevitably  follow ;  once  admit  the  prin- 
ciple, and  we  must  of  necessity  extend  it  to  England,  and  thereby  the 
existence  of  the  Established  Church  would  be  not  only  endangered  but 
ultimately  destroyed  *," 

In  reference  to  the  argument  so  frequently  adduced  by  liberals 
in  Parliament,  that  the  established  religion  ought  to  be  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  population,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  Sir 
J.  Graham  speaks  as  follows. 

*'  I  have  on  various  occasions  heard  it  laid  down  (and  I  believe  my 
noble  friend  opposite  has  this  evening  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Arch- 
deacon Paley)  that  the  religion  of  the  majority  ought  to  be  the  religion 
of  the  land.  In  every  representative  government  the  religion  of  the 
nation  will  doubtless  be  moulded  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
into  that  shape  which  the  majority  of  their  constituents  may  desire ; 
and  the  question  now  is,  what  the  representatives  of  the  United  King- 
dom consider  to  be  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  nation  ?  My 
answer  to  that  question  »,  that  so  long  as  the  Union  continues,  the 
Protestant  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  majority As  to  tolera- 
tion, I  hold  that  all  men  without  distinction  of  religious  creeds  are 
entitled  to  a  perfect  equality  of  civil  rights.  In  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  toleration,  I  shall  not  take  into  account  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  creed  professed ;  but  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  a  Church  Esta- 
blishment, the  truth  of  the  favoured  religion  cannot  be  excluded  from 
consideration*  y 

We  thank  these  statesmen  of  1835  for  the  very  conclusive 
reasoning  by  which  they  have  demonstrated  the  injustice  and 
impolicy  of  depriving  the  Church  in  Ireland  of  any  part  of  her  pro- 
perty. We  remember  that  these  same  statesmen  were  defeated  in 
jParliament  on  this  question,  and  that  they  had  the  good  sense  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  principle  and  the  resolution  of  the 
country  at  large,  instead  of  yielding  to  a  mere  parliamentary 
majority.  We  honoured  them  then,  because  they  attempted  no 
coalition  of  parties,  no  sacrifice  of  principles,  no  mean  truckling 
to  democratic  agitation.  And  from  that  moment  they  virtually 
ruled  the  country.  But  now — we  will  not  dwell  on  the  sickening 
contrast.  When  Mr.  Ward,  on  the  23rd  of  last  April,  brought 
forward  his  motion,  that  any  provision  to  be  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Maynooth  Bill  ^'  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  funds 
ab-eady  applicable  to  ecclesiasticalpurposes  in  Ireland,*"  the  right 
hon.  bart.  who,  in  1835,  so  gallantly  proclaimed  his  zeal  for  the 
Church,  and  who  lias  been  rewarded  by  the  seals  of  the  Home 

«  Hansard,  p.  425.  •  Hansard,  pp.  430,  431. 
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Office,  was  mute  \  Mr.  Gt)ulbiirn,  the  representative  of  Gam- 
bridge,  and  the  pledged  advocate  of  ecclesiastical  institutions,  was 
route.  Sir  B.  Peel,  indeed,  spoke ;  but  he  forgot  to  defend 
the  Church :  his  speech  was  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  a 
defence  of  the  Government  against  the  charge  of  inconsistency, 
so  pungently  and  so  ably  made  by  Mr.  Macaulay.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech  we  have  the  following : — 

"  I  gave  an  opinion  last  session  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church. 
I  did  not  say  that  it  depended  altogether  on  a  national  compact ;  but 
so  far  from  throwing  over  that  argument,  I  said  that,  so  far  at  a  com' 
pact  could  have  weight  in  tuch  a  matter,  the  Established  Church  had 
the  benefit  of  it.  But  I  would  not  rest  the  defence  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  merely  on  compact ;  1  thought  that  unwise :  I 
thought  it  ought  to  be  shown,  and  could  be  shown,  that  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  interests  of  establishments  justified  fully  the  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  Church ;  and  therefore  I  was  unwilling  to  rest  its 
defence  exclusively  on  that  ground.  If  the  honourable  gentleman,  on 
some  other  occasion,  will  bring  forward  a  substantive  motion,  I  will 
enter  into  the  discussion '." 

With  the  exception  of  a  recommendation  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  who  had  ^^  favourably 
received"  the  Maynooth  Bill,  and  who  would  certainly  be 
annoyed  to  find  it  coupled  with  such  a  proposal,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  changing  ^^  the  kind  feeling  manifested  by  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  towards  the  Roman  Catholics,"  this  was 
all  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  find  to  say  for  the  Church  on  a 
motion  exactly  similar  to  the  ^^  Appropriation  Chiuse"  of  1835! 
How  much  more  discreet  we  may  become  in  the  course  of  ten 
years !  We  must  confess  that  a  comparison  of  Sir  B.  Peel^s 
speeches  this  year  and  last  year  on  Mr.  Ward'*s  motions  against 
the  Irish  Church,  with  his  speeches  in  1835,  on  the  same  sub- 
jects, leaves  us  under  the  impression,  that  a  considerable  change 
has  taken  place  in  his  views. 

I3ut  let  us  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland — this  ^^ princely  establishment,"  as  Mr. 
Macaulay  styles  it— this  ^^  richly  endowed^  Church.  The  income 
of  the  Irish  Church  was  stated  by  Mr.  Ward,  her  most  inde- 
fatigable opponent,  to  be  as  follows : — 

'*  He  (Mr.  Ward)  found,  fi*om  a  statement  of  figures  which  had  been 
given  to  him  by  his  noble  friend  opposite,  that  according  to  the  last 
results    of   the  examinations  of   the    Ecclesiastical    Commissioners, 

*  We  are  bound  however  in  candour  to  admit,  and  we  do  so  with  pleaaure,  that  Sir 
James  Graham  did,  in  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  Maynooth  Bill,  ezpresi  hli 
continued  opposition  to  any  plan  for  applying  any  part  of  the  property  of  the  Irish 
Church  to  the  endowment  of  Romanism.     {Timt$,  April  18.) 

'  Timet,  April  24,  1845. 
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650,753/.  was  the  actual  revenue  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland. 
That  he  thought  all  parties  would  take  as  a  sound  estimate '." 

We  have  recently  seen  the  following  statement  which  is  repre- 
sented as  "  perfectly  correct."*^ 
Archbishoprics  and  Bishoprics 
Deans  and  Chapters 
Glebe  lands     .... 
Tithe  composition    . 
Minister's  money     . 

807,533  12  4 
There  is  some  difference  between  these  estimates  and  those  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Stanley,  who  assert  positively^  that 
the  Irish  Church  has  not  an  income  of  450,000/.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  show  on  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  latter  state- 
ment is  correct. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  in  1835,  reported  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  whole  amount  of  ecclesiastical 
tithes  in  Ireland  was  555,000/.,  of  which  43,500/.  belonged  to 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  capitular  bodies  with  their  lessees*. 
The  sum  left  therefore  for  the  support  of  the  parochial  clergy 
was  511,500/. 

In  1838,  the  Tithe  Act  reduced  the  income  of  the  clergy  25 
per  cent.,  which  it  gave  to  the  Irish  landlords.  The  provision  for 
the  clergy  was,  therefore,  by  this  Act,  fixed  at  383,625/.  From 
this  income  must  be  deducted  the  per  ccntage  payable  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  by  the  Church  Temporalities  Act, 
which  Lord  Grey  estimated  at  20,000/.  per  annum';  and  the 
¥alue  of  sixty-six  benefices  which  are  expected  to  be  suppressed 
under  the  Church  Temporalities  Acts ',  and  which  may  be  estimated 
at  13,200/.  These  deductions  leave  the  income  of  the  clergy 
derived  from  tithes  not  more  than  350,425/.  The  Ecclesiastical 
CoDunissioners  add  that  the  glebe  lands  are  worth  81,972/.,  and 
that  Minister's  money,  as  it  is  called,  is  paid  to  the  amount 
of  9270/.'  The  whole  income  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  Ireland 
therefore  is, 

Tithes 350,425 

Glebe  lands   ....      81,972 
Minister's  money   .        .        .        9,270 

^441,667 

•  Tim€t,  April  24, 1846.         •  Parliamentary  Papers,  1835,  (1G9,)  vol  zWii.  p.  23. 

>  Hannrd,  1833,  toI.  xix.  p.  748. 

>  Thit  was  Lord  Grey's  estimate  in  1833.     See  Hansard,  toI.  xix.  p.  751. 
'  Parliamentary  Papers^  uH  tupra, 
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This  bears  out  most  fully  the  assertion  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and 
Lord  Stanley,  as  regards  the  extent  of  the  revenues  possessed  by 
the  Irish  clergy. 

Now  there  are  about  1400  benefices  in  Ireland ;  for  although 
several  benefices  have  been  suppressed  under  the  "  Church  Tempo- 
ralities^^ Act,  many  divisians  of  parishes  have  taken  place  under  the 
same  Act,  and  new  churches  have  been  founded  in  vai*ious  places. 
We  may,  therefore,  fairly  assume,  that  the  number  of  benefices 
has  not  diminished  since  1835,  when  Sir  Kobert  Peel  stated  it  at 
about  1400.  There  are  also  about  600  curates*.  The  revenues, 
then,  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  Ireland  provide,  on  an  average, 
an  income  of  about  220^.  for  each  clergyman,  and  about  310^. 
for  each  benefice ;  and  we  think  that  such  incomes  will  not  in 
any  way  justify  the  opinion,  that  the  Irish  Church  is  too  richly 
endowed.  We  have  already  shown  that  about  600  benefices  in 
Ireland  have  less  than  200^.  per  annum,  each,  and  these  require 
augmentation^  as  Lord  Grey  distinctly  admitted  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  "  Church  Temporalities ""  Act  *. 

The  incomes  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Scotland  have 
been  estimated  to  amount  to  about  260^.  on  an  average.  The 
English  benefices  present  an  average  of  285^.  per  annum ;  but 
then  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  Church  revenues  in 
England  are  miserably  inadequate ;  and  that  many  thousands  of 
the  clergy  would  be  unable  to  subsist  if  they  were  not  possessed 
of  private  means ;  while  thousands  more  are  compelled  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  private  tuition  or  by  superintending  schools. 
The  Irish  benefices  are  somewhat  better  endowed ;  but  we  really 
think  that  no  reasonable  man  could  say  that  an  income  of  300/., 
or  even  of  400^.,  or  500/.,  would  be  an  extravagant  income  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  a  well  educated,  a  zealous,  and  a  charitable  parish 

Eriest.  The  Bomish  priesthood  in  Ireland  being  unmarriea  men, 
ave  fewer  demands  upon  them  than  the  clergy ;  and  yet  we  were 
assured  by  Dr.  Doyle,  that  the  average  income  of  the  priesthood 
in  his  diocese  (and  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  case  is  different  elsewhere)  amounted  to  300/.  per  annum. 

We  cannot  imagine  it  possible  that  any  honest  man  who  will 
contemplate  such  facts  as  these,  will  continue  to  believe  that  the 
Irish  clergj',  as  a  body^  are  too  amply  provided  for '. 

*  Hansard,  1835,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  743.  ^  Hansard,  1833,  toI.  xix.  p.  748. 

^  Wc  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  include  in  our  estimate  the  revenues  of  deans 
and  chapters  in  Ireland,  which  amount  to  about  22,000/.  per  annum ;  because  the 
whole  of  this  income,  with  the  exception  of  about  2000/.,  is  expended  in  repairs  of 
cathedrals,  and  in  payments  to  their  choristers,  &c.  The  revenues  of  the  bishoprica 
in  Ireland  are,  according  to  the  Commissioners'  Report  in  1835,  49,bBJL  6«.  4dm 
(Parliamentary  Papers,  vol  zlvii.  no.  169.)  Some  items,  however,  not  being  included, 
it  is  probable  that  they  somewhat  exceed  50,000/.    The  remainder  of  the  episcopal 
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We  are  fully  aware  that  a  distinction  may  here  be  made  ;  and 
that  it  may  be  asserted,  that  although  the  clergy  are  not  too 
largely  paid,  still  the  Church  Establishment  itself  is  on  too  large 
a  scale :  the  number  of  clergy  is  too  great  for  the  wants  of  the 
Protestant  population.  It  is,  we  know,  alleged,  that  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland  the  number  of  Churchmen  is  small  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  clergymen  employed  in  parochial  duties.  It 
has  been  stated,  that  there  are  some  benefices  in  Ireland  in  which 
there  are  no  members  of  the  Church ' ;  others  in  which  there  are 
▼ery  few.  If  this  be  so, — and  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  or  conceal 
the  fact — there  are  sinecures  in  Ireland  as  there  are  in  England ; 
and  we  are  far  from  wishing  that  such  anomalies  should  remain. 
— If  this  be  so,  then  we  say,  let  proper  measures  be  taken  to 
remove  any  defects  which  may  exist  in  such  matters.  If  there 
are  benefices  without  any  duties  annexed,  we  have  no  particular 
affection  for  any  such  application  of  ecclesiastical  revenues :  let 
them  be  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  poorly  endowed  bene- 
fices where  there  are  duties,  pressing,  perhaps,  heavily  on  the 
impoverished  incumbents.  Let  them  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  additional  curates  where  they  are  wanted.  Let  them  furnish 
means  for  providing  new  churches  and  glebe-houses.  Let  them, 
in  short,  be  applied,  in  honesty  and  sincerity,  to  the  uses  of  the 
Churchy  and  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  complain :  we  may  even 
be  ready  to  applaud.  But  until  it  has  been  shown  by  experience 
that  the  sinecure  livings  in  Ireland  will  do  more  than  this ;  till  it 
has  been  proved  that  they  will  provide  60,000/.  per  annum  for  the 
augmentation  of  poor  benefices ;  that  they  will  meet  the  pressing 
ivants  of  the  Church  for  curates^  and  churches^  and  glebe-Jiouses ; 
and  leave  a  large  surplus ;  do  not,  in  the  name  of  justice,  and 
national  faith,  and  religion,  and  sound  policy,  confiscate  the  pro- 
perty of  your  own  Church — a  Church,  which  in  these  days  of 
religious  isolation,  preserves  its  Christian  communion  with  the 

property  to  the  extent  of  70,000/.  per  annum  has  been  alienated  from  the  suppressed 
sees,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  meet  the  defalca- 
tion caused  by  the  extinction  of  church-rates. 

'  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  forty-one  sinecures  of  this  kind.  We  do  not  of 
coarse  for  a  moment  admit  the  hacknied  sophism  of  *'  895  parishes  with  less  than  fifty 
members  of  the  Established  Church"  in  each.  These  parishes  have /rom  time  imme- 
morial been  united  with  other  parishes  in  benefices;  and  thus,  though  a  parish  may 
contain  very  few  Protestants,  the  benefice  (which  would  perhaps  be  wholly  inadequate 
to  aupport  a  clergyman  without  this  union,)  may  contain  a  very  large  number.  If, 
however,  there  were  any  such  parishes  which  could  be  separated  from  beriefices, 
leaving  a  reasonable  income  for  their  incumbents,  there  could  be  no  material  objection 
to  apply  their  revenues,  after  making  due  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
Protestant  parishioners,  to  other  purposes  strictly  ecclesiastical.  This  principle  has 
been  sanctioned  in  England  by  the  heads  of  the  Church,  in  the  case  of  episcopal  and 
duipter  revenues ;  and  it  is,  as  we  conceive,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
canon  law  of  the  Church. 
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Church  of  England — a  Church  which  has  suffered,  and  is  suffer- 
ing persecution,  and  which  is  rapidly  and  steadily  improving. 

We  are  no  advocates  of  abuses  of  any  kind,  but  we  trust  that 
the  mere  existence  of  some  anomalies  and  defects  is  not  to  be 
made  a  pretext  for  spoliation  and  plunder.  The  Church  of 
England  has  its  sinecures,  its  richly-endowed  benefices,  its  poor 
curates,  as  well  as  the  Irisli  Church.  If  one  or  two  benefices 
may  be  pointed  out  in  Ireland  which  possess  an  income  of  per- 
haps 2000^.,  what  is  to  be  said  to  English  benefices  with  4000^., 
5000^.,  and  12,000/.  a-year  "2  Of  course  these  are  things  which 
we  do  not  wish  to  see ;  but  the  obvious  remedy  is,  not  to  despoil 
the  Church  of  her  revenues,  which  are  very  inadequate  to  ner 
wants,  but  to  remove  such  anomalies. 

But  while  we  admit  that  it  might  be  possible  to  improve  the 
present  arrangement  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  Ireland,  we 
must  protest  against  the  notion  of  suppressing  all  benefices  in 
which  there  may  happen  to  be  a  small  number  of  Protestants  at 
present.  Assuredly  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  extremest  injustice 
and  cruelty  to  deprive  those  members  of  the  Church,  few  though 
they  may  be  in  some  cases,  of  the  spiritual  privileges  which  they 
and  their  forefathers  have  always  enjoyed — to  close  their  churches 
— to  provide  no  means  for  celebrating  Divine  service  on  every 
Sunday  at  least — ^to  leave  them  without  the  power  of  obtaining 
the  consolations  of  religion  in  sickness.  Now  if  the  justice  m 
this  principle  be  admitted,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  propor^ 
tion  of  clergy  to  the  population  must  be  very  much  larger  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland  than  in  others.  In  the  provinces  of  Lein- 
ster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  the  members  of  the  Church  axe 
dispersed  here  and  there  in  comparatively  small  numbers ;  and 
generally  speaking,  the  existing  benefices  are  so  extensive,  and 
the  members  of  the  Church  are  at  such  distances  from  their 
parish  churches,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  diminish  in 
any  degree  the  numbers  of  the  parochial  clergy  in  those  provinces, 
without  virtually  depriving  churchmen  of  the  opportunity  of 
attending  public  worship.  As  it  is,  there  are  benefices  which 
contain  no  great  number  of  Protestants,  and  which  are  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  long,  or  even  more  extensive.  The  gentry  can  of 
course  travel  considerable  distances  to  attend  public  worship,  but 
the  poorer  Protestants  would  in  many  cases  be  excludedf  alto- 
gether from  Divine  service,  if  the  existing  number  of  the  clergy, 
large  as  it  is  in  some  cases  in  comparison  with  the  population 
which  they  have  to  attend,  should  bo  diminished.     These  coih 

*  We  have  heard  that  the  tithea  of  Doddingtoo,  in  the  Itle  of  Ely,  wert  compounded 

for  recently  at  the  above  amount. 
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nderations,  we  think,  will  go  far  to  show  the  unfairness  of  that 
objection  which  has  been  sometimes  made  to  the  employment  of 
what,  at  first  sight,  appears  an  unnecessarily  large  number  of 
clergy  in  the  Irish  Church.  Doubtless,  if  a  comparison  be  insti- 
tuted between  the  proportion  borne  by  the  clergy  in  these  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland  to  the  numbers  of  their  Protestant  parishioners, 
and  that  borne  by  the  English  clergy  to  the  numbers  of  their 
parishioners,  it  must  seem  that  either  the  clergy  in  Ireland  are 
too  numerous,  or  else  the  English  clergy  are  vastly  too  few  ^ ; 
but  then  such  a  comparison  would  be  most  unfair,  for  the  cases 
are  wholly  dissimibir.  In  the  one  case  we  have  a  population  very 
much  condensed  ;  in  the  other  we  have  one  widely  scattered  and 
dispersed.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  which  would  be  fitting  in  the  one  case  would  be 
wholly  inapplicable  in  the  other.  It  is  a  fact  which  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  that  each  Irish  parochial  benefice  covers  about 
^ntr  times  cu  much  ground  as  an  English  benefice.  The  area  of 
England  and  Wales  is  computed,  to  be  about  58,000  square 
miles,  that  of  Ireland  to  be  about  32,000.  There  are  about 
11,000  parochial  benefices  in  the  former  country,  and  about  1400 
in  the  latter ;  and  a  comparison  of  these  numbers  will  show,  that 
while  Uie  area  of  each  English  benefice  is  a  little  more  than  five 
square  miles,  the  area  of  each  Irish  benefice  is  about  twenty- 
three  square  miles  !  It  is  obvious,  that  the  great  extent  of  these 
benefices  renders  the  duty  of  the  clergy  in  every  way  much  more 
laborious,  than  would  be  the  case,  if  all  their  Protestant  parish- 
ioners were,  as  in  England,  within  moderate  distances  of  the 
parish  churches. 

But  besides  this,  it  should  not  be  altogether  left  out  of  view, 
that  the  Church  has  duties  in  reference  to  the  population  which 
unhappily  dissents  from  her  doctrines.  We  are  of  course  aware, 
that  what  we  are  now  about  to  urge  will  have  no  weight  with 
mere  politicians,  or  with  those  who  prefer  the  doctrines  of  the 
Churcn  of  Bome  to  those  of  the  Reformation — the  ^^  mediaeval 
system  ^  to  the  system  of  Primitive  Catholic  Christianity.  But 
to  all  who  feel  that  the  tniths  which  are  enshrined  in  the  formu- 
laries of  the  English  Church  are  matters  of  high  and  sacred 

'  It  has  been  computed,  and  we  believe  that  the  general  correctneaf  of  the  computa- 
tion has  not  been  denied,  that  there  is  at  this  moment  a  deficiency  of  at  least  6000 
clergy  in  England  and  Wales!  London  alone  requires  1400  additional  clergy — i.e. 
at  many  clergy  as  there  are  benefices  in  the  whole  of  Ireland.  In  fact,  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  England  is  the  most  frightful  evil  of  the  times,  and  we  fear  that  it  is 
continually  increatingt  for  the  existing  means  of  Church  extension  seem  to  be  in- 
adequate even  to  meet  the  annual  increase  of  population,  which  is  about  200,000.  We 
hope  that  Sir  R.  Inglis  will  not  permit  this  most  important  subject  to  remain  any 
looger  in  abeyance. 
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obligation — to  all  who  feel  that  amidst  the  manifold  defects  of 
the  Reformation,  it  still  vindicated  mighty  principles,  and  asserted 
necessary  truths— to  all  who  are  grateful  for  the  blessing  of  a 
knowledge  of  tlie  holy  Scriptures,  of  an  unmutilated  sacrament, 
of  emancipation  from  a  system  of  practical  idolatry  and  poly- 
theism— to  all  such,  we  would  appeal  in  confidence  on  the  dtUy 
of  the  Church  to  do  more  than  merely  provide  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  her  own  actual  adherents.  She  has  an  office  to  discharge 
to  them  ''that  are  without T'  she  has  to  afford  to  the  benighted 
multitudes  around  her  the  opportunity  at  least  of  hearing  the 
truth  ;  and  imperfect  as  may  be  her  success  in  many  cases,  she 
has  "  a  testimony  to  deliver,"  which  she  is  bound  to  carry  into 
every  district  of  the  land  however  remote ;  and  which  would  be 
checked  and  impeded  if  the  numbers  of  her  ministers  were 
reduced. 

It  may  be  very  convenient  to  politicians  to  discourage  "  prose- 
lytism,'^  and  to  express  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  those  of 
the  clerg}'  who  are  assiduous  in  endeavouring  to  extend  the 
doctrines  ot  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Romanists  of  Ireland.  But 
the  Irish  no  less  than  the  EngUsh  Church  is  essentially  and  on 
principle,  a  proselyting  Church.  The  clergy  are  bound  by  their 
vows  at  ordination  to  "be  ready  with  all  faithful  diligence,  to 
banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  con- 
trary to  God's  word ;"  and  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
contain  the  following  provision. 

'*  Every  minister  being  a  preacher,  and  having  any  Popish  recusant 
or  recusants  in  his  parish  (and  thought  fit  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese),  shall  labour  diligently  with  them  from  time  to  time,  thereby 
to  reclaim  them  from  their  errors.  And  if  he  be  no  preacher,  or  not 
such  a  preacher,  then  he  shall  procure  (if  he  can  possibly)  some  that 
are  preachers  so  qualified,  to  take  pains  with  them  for  that  purpose.  If 
he  can  procure  none,  then  he  shall  inform  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
thereof,  who  shall  not  only  appoint  some  neighbour  preacher  or  preach- 
ers adjoining  to  take  that  labour  upon  them,  but  himself  also  (as  his 
important  affairs  will  permit  him)  shall  use  his  best  endeavour,  by 
instruction,  persuasion,  and  all  good  means  he  can  devise,  to  reclaim 
both  them  and  all  others  within  his  diocese  so  affected." 

This  canon  reminds  us  of  a  very  important  branch  of  the 
subject  now  before  us.  We  allude  to  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  on  the  episcopate  of  the  Irish  Church.  It  has  beea 
said  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Grey  (and  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Senior  might  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  same  view)  thsiifour 
bishops  would  be  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland.  The  argument  on  which  this  position  is 
based  is  as  follows.     ^^  Suppose  the  Irish  bishops  reduced  to  four. 
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there  would  still  be  a  smaller  number  of  persons  and  benefices 
under  the  charge  of  each  than  in  England ;  each  Irish  bishop 
would  then  have  250,000  persons,  and  364  benefices.^'  In 
England  each  bishopric  has  on  an  average  a  population  of  500,000 
members  of  the  Church,  and  423  parishes.  Doubtless  this  argu- 
ment bears  a  plausible  appearance :  it  has  even  been  said  that  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln  alone  contains,  or  did  till  recently  contain,  as 
many  parishes  as  the  whole  of  Ireland ;  and  if  so,  it  is  rather 
angular  that  it  has  not  been  contended  that  ane  bishop  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  Irish  Church.  Indeed,  on  this  principle  it  might 
be  easily  demonstrated  that  the  English  episcopate  might  be 
extensively  reduced.  The  diocese  of  London,  under  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  will  comprise  two 
millions  of  people.  Since  then  the  whole  population  of  England 
and  Wales  is  sixteen  millions,  including  dissenters ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, on  this  principle,  that  eight  bishops  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  spiritual  superintendence  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  eighteen  sees  may  be  suppressed.  We  won- 
der that  80  conclusive  an  argument  should  have  escaped  the 
penetration  of  those  who  are  so  zealous  in  their  endeavours  to 
reduce  bishoprics,  and  to  prevent  the  institution  of  additional 
sees.  The  Welsh  dioceses  of  course  have  not  the  slightest 
chance,  in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  facts.  Lord  Stanley 
will,  we  are  sure,  gladly  avail  himself  of  so  efficient  a  mode  of 
repelling  the  claims  of  the  Church  for  an  increased  episcopate. 
By  the  way,  are  we  to  connect  the  refusal  to  erect  additional  sees 
in  England,  with  an  intention  to  suppress  sees  in  Ireland  I  Would 
the  concession  of  the  one,  be  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  other  ? 

But  let  us  take  another  case,  and  see  the  operation  of  this 
principle.  The  sees  of  Lincoln  and  Norwich  contain,  or  did  very 
recently  contain,  nearly  as  many  benefices  respectively  as  there 
are  in  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Under  the  arrangements  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  they  will  each  comprise  about  J  000 
benefices.  May  it  not  be  argued  from  this,  that  eleven  bishops 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  English  Church,  and  that  fifteen 
bishoprics  may  be  suppressed  with  perfect  safety ! 

Now  we  really  do  not  see  how  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  could 
be  answered  by  those  who  argue  that  the  Irish  episcopate  should 
be  reduced  to  four  or  three  dioceses,  because  such  an  arrangement 
could  equalize  its  duties  with  those  of  the  English  episcopate. 
If  the  principle  be  adopted,  that  the  larger  dioceses  are  to  form 
the  model  to  which  the  remainder  of  the  Church  is  to  be  brought 
up,  we  cannot  conceive  on  what  view  the  existing  numbers  of  the 
English  hierarchy  can  be  defended.  Our  Church  refonncrs  are 
reiwy  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  their  own  position  :  they  do 
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not  see  that,  according  to  their  argumsnU^  one  bishop  would  be 
quite  sufficient  for  Ireland,  and  eig/U  for  England !  And  this  cer- 
tainly would  be  a  considerable  step  towards  abolishing  episcopacy 
and  Christianity  altogether. 

We  trust  that  we  have  shown  sufficiently  the  absurdity  and 
the  danger  of  assuming  that  the  largest  existing  bishoprics  may 
be  regarded  as  models,  to  which  all  other  bishoprics  may  be  con- 
formed ;  or  that  the  average  amount  of  clergy  and  population  in 
the  dioceses  of  one  country  is  to  be  considered  as  a  rule  which 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to  elsewhere.  In  the  colonial  dioceses 
this  rule  has  been  perpetually  broken  through.  We  find  from 
the  ''  Colonial  Church  Atlas'"  that  the  diocese  of  Nova  Scotia 
contains  50  clergy,  Quebec  contains  60,  Toronto  91,  New  Bruns- 
wick SO,  Newfoundland  26,  Jamaica  80,  tiarbadoes  52,  Antigua 
25,  Guiana  23,  Calcutta  79,  Madras  78,  Ceylon  22,  Bombay  30, 
Australia  46,  Tasmania  21,  New  Zealand  18.  Doubtless  the 
number  of  clergy  in  these  dioceses  is  very  small  when  compared 
with  the  English  dioceses ;  but  every  one  would  see  in  a  moment 
the  absurdity  and  the  impropriety  of  depriving  them  of  their 
existing  amount  of  episcopal  superintendence.  It  is  true  for 
instance,  tliat  the  dioceses  of  Toronto,  Montreal,  Fredericton, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  if  united  and  placed  under  one  bishop,  would  not 
contain  more  than  260  clergy ;  whereas  an  English  diocese  con- 
tains from  400  to  1000.  And  again,  the  several  dioceses  of 
India  combined  do  not  comprise  much  more  than  200  dersy 
altogether.  Still  no  one  would  venture  to  contend  that  merdy 
because  the  number  of  clergy  in  those  dioceses  is  small,  and  the 
numbers  of  churchmen  far  from  large^  the  bishoprics  ought  to  be 
su[)pre&sed  \  It  is  at  once  seen,  that  there  are  other  consider- 
ations which  must  be  taken  into  account — tliat  the  territorial 
extent  of  dioceses  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  calculation. 

Now  if  we  compare  the  territorial  extent  of  English  dioceses 
with  that  of  Irish  dioceses,  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  are 
more  laborious  spheres  of  duty  than  the  former.  The  area  of  the 
English  and  Welsh  dioceses  on  an  average  is  2230  sqiuire  miles, 
that  of  the  Irish  is  2666.  There  is  thus  more  difficulty,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  bishops,  in  meeting  for  the  vari- 
ous duties  which  bnng  them  together,  such  as  ordinations,  visita- 
tions, confirmations,  &;c.,  than  in  England. 

^  So  far  IS  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  episcopate  ought,  aa  ercry  one  knowa, 
to  be  largely  augmented  in  those  countries.  We  have  now  before  ua  a  very  aftcdng 
appeal  for  the  Church  in  Northern  India,  which  atates  facta  of  the  moat  painfnl 
nature  in  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  Church  in  that  country;  and  urgca  iht 
necessity  of  appointing  a  bishop  for  Northern  India.  We  hope  to  by  thJa  appeil 
before  our  readers. 
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But  we  have  been  thus  far  arguing  on  the  mere  fact,  that  the 
English  dioceses  have  a  certain  population  and  a  certain  number 
of  clergy.    We  have  wholly  left  out  of  sight  the  question,  whether 
tie  average  duties  of  the  English  bishoprics  are  such  as  to  render 
them  models  for  the  rest  of  the  united  Church  f    Now  it  so  happens, 
that  it  is  admitted  by  all  the  most  competent  judges  that  the 
English  dioceses  are  at  present  very  much  too  extensive ;  that  in 
consequence  of  the  extent  of  these  dioceses,  the  whole  system  of 
the  Church  is  very  imperfectly  cairied  out ;  that  confirmations 
are  not  administered  so  frequently  as  would  be  desirable ;  that 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy  are  personally  unknown  to  the 
bishops ;  that  the  practice  of  local  and  parochial  visitation  and 
inspection,  on  which  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  obviously  de- 
pends to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  has  been  almost  wholly  dis- 
used ;  that  the  pastoral  relation  of  the  bishops  to  the  laity  of 
their  dioceses  has  been  almost  forgotten ;  that  in  consequence, 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  has  been  relaxed,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  episcopal  office,  in  every  way,  has  been  impaired.     It  is, 
we  say,  generally  admitted,  that  the  English  episcopate  needs  to 
be  largely  augmented.     There  are,  indeed,  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  particular  mode  in  which  this  is  to  be  accomplished ; 
fiome  being  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  appoint 
additional  bishops  without  seats  in  Parliament ;  others  being  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  still  more  unadvisable  to  add  largely  to 
the  number  of  spiritual  peers ;  some  contending  for  suffragans, 
and  others  for  diocesan  bishops  ;  but  the  Church  of  England,  as 
a  body,  is,  we  beUeve,  quite  agreed  that  an  augmentation,  and  an 
extensive  augmentation,  to  the  episcopate  in  England,  is  desirable 
and  necessary.     It  has  been  contended — and  the  reasoning  on 
which  the  argument  is  based  has  not  been  refuted — that  the 
English  episcopate  requires   to   be   raised   from   twenty-six   to 
seventy  or  one  hundred.     We  tell  the  advocates  of  this  great 
cause,  that  the  preservation,  and  even  increase  of  the  episcopate 
in  Ireland,  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  efforts  which  are 
making,  and  will  be  made,  to  increase  the  means  of  episcopal 
superintendence  in  England.     Let  the  Irish  bishoprics  be  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  the  existing  English  sees,  and  it  will 
instantly  be  made   an  argument   against  an  augmentation   of 
the  English  sees.     It  will  be  said,  "We  have  just  brought  the 
Irish  bishoprics  to  the  dimensions  of  the  English.     Would  you 
now  have  us  proclaim  our  own  mistake  by  reducing  the  English 
aees  to  the  dimensions  of  the  former  Irish  sees  V     It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  episcopate  in 
England  depends  vitally  on  the  preservation  of  the  Irish  sees. 
The  two  causes  stand  or  fall  together. 
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We  presume  that  those  persons  who  are  so  very  anxious  to 
reduce  the  episcopate  of  the  Irish  Church  to  the  English  scale, 
will  be  prepared  to  act  on  the  same  principle  in  case  tne  Bomish 
hierarchy  of  Ireland  is  to  be  paid  by  the  State.  That  hierarchy 
at  present  consists  of  28  members  we  believe,  who  govern  about 
3000  priests,  or  about  100  each  on  an  average.  By  applying  the 
English  scale  to  this  hierarchy  it  will  be  seen,  that  three  bishops 
would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Communion  in 
Ireland.  Would  the  advocates  of  reduction  in  the  episcopate  of 
Ireland  be  prepared  to  insist  on  a  similar  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  case  of  its  being  endowed  by  the 
State ;  and  if  not,  what  is  to  be  said  of  their  justice  and  impar- 
tiality ? 

But  to  revert  to  the  point  which  led  to  these  remarks  on  the 
episcopate  in  Ireland  ;  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  gross  misappre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  the  episcopal  office,  when  it  is  assumed 
that  the  duties  of  bishops,  in  regard  to  the  population  of  a 
country,  are  to  be  measured  by  the  numerical  amount  of  the 
actual  members  of  the  Church.  The  canon  to  which  we  have 
above  referred,  assign  to  bishops  duties  which  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  give  them  full  occupation  if  their  dioceses  were  doubled 
or  trebled  in  number.  It  directs  them  to  take  the  management 
of  the  work  of  conversion  and  proselytism  upon  them ;  to  be  the 
centre  of  communications  on  this  important  subject ;  to  use 
their  own  '^  best  endeavours,  by  instruction,  persuasion,  and  all 
good  means  they  can  devise,  to  reclaim  all  persons  within  their 
dioceses"  who  may  be  popishly  affected.  It  may  be  very  well  for 
politicians  to  smile  at  such  injunctions  in  the  present  day ;  but 
we  trust  that  Churchmen — and  to  such  we  address  ourselves — 
will  recognize,  in  directions  like  these,  the  genuine  spirit  of 
Christianity  itself;  the  bold,  and  uncompromising,  and  most 
truly  charitable  faith  and  devotion  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ. 
Bishops,  who  have  promised  at  their  consecration  to  be  '^  ready 
with  all  faithful  diligence  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous 
and  strange  doctrine  contrary  to  God'*s  Word,  and  both  pri- 
vately and  openly  to  call  upon  and  encourage  others  to  the 
same" — bishops  who  are  bound,  as  ^^  pastors  of  the  Church,** 
"diligently  to  preach  God's  Word;"  to  "instruct  the  people 
committed  to  their  charge"  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  to 
"teach  and  exhort  with  wholesome  doctrine,  and  to  icithdand 
and  conmnce  the  gainsayers''' — such  bishops,  if  they  will  act  up  to 
the  spirit  of  their  vows,  and  of  the  rules  which  the  Church  has 
laid  down  for  their  direction  from  Holy  Scripture,  are  bound  to 
labour,  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  their  own  clergy  and  people, 
but  for  the  conversion  of  those  who  are  not  of  their  communion ; 
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and  in  this  point  of  view  the  Irish  episcopate  has  duties  to  dis- 
charge in  reference  to  the  whole  population  of  Ireland ;  and  so 
far  from  being  reduced  from  its  former  number,  as  it  was  by  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act,  it  ought  to  have  been  largely  aug- 
mented. We  call  upon  the  friends  of  true  religion  in  Ireland  to 
claim  a  restoration  of  their  suppressed  sees^ — a  restoration  of  their 
Church  to  its  full  vigour  and  integrity.  They  ought  never  to 
cease  their  public  and  solemn  protest  against  the  cruel  and  sacri- 
legious invasion  of  their  spiritual  rights  which  took  place  in  1833. 
We  put  aside  all  questions  of  endowments  as  of  minor  conse- 
quence *.  We  are  not  desirous  to  see  richly-endowed  bishoprics 
in  either  country.  We  should  be  content  to  see  an  episcopate 
endowed  on  the  moderate  scale  which  has  been  adopted  for  the 
colonies,  if  by  so  doing  we  could  see  the  restoration  of  the  spi- 
riiual  privileges  which  were  torn  from  the  Church  by  heartless 
politicians  to  gratify  her  enemies.  The  Church  of  Ireland  has  a 
moral  right  to  the  restoration  of  her  suppressed  sees.  Their 
suppression  was  a  violation  of  the  engagements  entered  into  at 
the  union  with  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  True  it  is  that  this 
act  of  legal  injustice  and  wrong  was  perpetrated  by  Parliament, 
and  still  remains  as  a  blot  on  the  statute-book ;  but  the  Protest- 
ants of  Ireland  have  a  just  claim  to  the  repeal  of  an  act  which 
amounted  to  a  positive  breach  of  a  solemn  national  compact,  and 
was  in  itself  an  arbitrary  infringement  on  religious  liberties,  and 
a  deprivation  of  religious  privileges. 

We  trust  that  what  has  been  said  will  be  sufficient  in  some 
degree  to  show  that  the  Church  in  Ireland,  so  far  from  being 
overburdened  with  riches,  is  endowed  on  a  very  moderate  scale, 
and  that  her  resources  are,  under  the  present  arrangements, 
wholly  inadequate  to  her  very  pressing  wants.  We  have  shown 
also  that  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  an  estimate  of  her 
wants  founded  on  merely  numerical  data,  or  on  comparison  with 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  are  now  to 
consider  an  argument  which  is  frequently  alleged  against  the 
Church. 

It  is  urged  then,  that  admitting  the  improvement  which  has 
recently  taken  place  in  the  Irish  Church,  still  the  fact  remains 
that  280  years  and  upwards  have  elapsed  since  the  Reformation, 
and  yet  the  Church  has  failed  in  brmging  over  the  mass  of  the 
population  to  her  Communion ;  and  it  is  inferred,  that  because 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  "bloated"  hierarchy  of  Ireland  possesses  under 
the  Churrh  Temporalities  Act  about  50,000/.  per  annum;  or  less  than  5000/.  fur  each 
•ee.  The  generality  of  the  sees  are  worth  about  4000/.  We  admit  that  this  income 
it  fully  auffldent. 
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she  has  failed  to  do  so,  while  the  English  Church  comprises  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  England,  she  has  been  extremely 
negligent  and  inefficient,  and  has  totally  failed  in  her  duty.  Hence 
of  course  it  is  supposed  to  follow,  that  she  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
her  eudowments,  and  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  displeasure, 
and  contempt. 

Assuredly  there  could  not  be  a  greater  injustice  than  to  rass 
sentence  on  the  Church  of  Ireland  on  such  grounds  as  these.  The 

Eosition  of  the  Church  in  England  and  in  Ireland  is,  and  always 
as  been,  totally  different  in  almost  every  respect. 
In  England  the  Church  was  from  the  Reformation  protected 
and  supported  by  the  actual  government  of  the  country ;  and  the 
fact  of  such  support  being  given  had  an  influence  on  the  popula- 
tion generally  in  favour  of  the  Church.  In  Ireland  the  case  was 
whollv  different.  During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
real  dominion  of  the  sovereign  over  Ireland  was  limited  to  a  small 
portion  of  that  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  and  to  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  royal  forces  in  various  parts.  The  native  dynasts 
or  chieftains  possessed  dominion  over  almost  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
The  law  of  the  land  had  less  influence  and  was  less  respected  than 
it  even  now  is.  The  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth  in  Ireland  was  a 
continued  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  chieftains  to  expel  the 
English  from  the  island.  It  was  only  at  the  conclusion  of  her 
reign  that  the  war  ended  in  the  subjugation  of  the  rebels.  Bat 
the  Church  had  thus  for  forty  years  immediately  after  the  Be- 
formation  no  support  from  the  actual  ruling  power  of  Ireland.  It 
was  indeed  legally  established  ;  but  the  laws  were  set  at  defiance 
by  the  Irish  in  general ;  and  the  fact  of  its  being  supported  by 
the  English  government  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  render  it  unpo- 
pular with  the  mass  of  the  population.  Now  here  is  the  widest 
possible  contrast  between  the  English  and  the  Irish  Reformation^ 
and  one  which  is  alone  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  very 
different  measure  of  success  obtained  in  the  one  case  and  in  the 
other.  Spenser  complains  of  the  vacillating  and  conciliating 
policy  adopted  by  the  English  government  towards  Ireland  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  through  a  mistaken  humanity ;  but  the 
result  was  that  the  English  dominion  was  not  established  in  that 
country,  until  forcible  measures  were  adopted  for  the  subjugation 
of  rebellion  at  the  close  of  her  reign. 

Let  us  briefly  trace  the  operation  of  these  causes  upon  the 
Church  in  Ireland.  There  was  at  first  no  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  adhere  to  the  communion  of  the  reformed 
Church.  Dean  Murray  says,  and  his  statement  is  substantially 
correct,  that  when  the  Reformation  was  legally  established  in 
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Ireland  in  1560,  the  clergy  as  a  body  abandoned  their  connexion 
with  Rome,  and  adopted  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ; 
and 

"The  entire  mass  of  the  population  outwardly  conformed  to  the 
ritual  of  the  established  Church.  In  short,  that  the  whole  island  did 
actually  profess  the  Protestant  faith  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  a  fact 
as  certain  as  any  other  in  the  records  of  history.  Carte  thus  alludes  to 
the  fact.  '  In  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics universally  throughout  England  observed  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
and  went  to  the  parish  churches,  where  the  English  Liturgy  was  con- 
stantly used.  They  continued  doing  so  for  eleven  years  ;  the  case  was 
much  the  same  in  Ireland,  where  the  bishops  complu'd  with  the  Re/orma" 
f  MM,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  general  resorted  to  the  parish  churches, 
in  which  the  English  service  was  used,  until  the  end  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  But  swarms  of  Jesuits  and  priests,  educated  in  the  semi- 
naries founded  by  King  Philip  in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  and  by  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  in  Champagne  (where  pursuant  to  the  views  of  the 
fonoders,  they  sucked  in  as  well  the  principles  of  rebellion,  as  what  they 
call  Catholicity)  coming  over  into  that  kingdom,  as  full  of  secular  as  of 
religious  views,  they  soon  prevailed  with  an  ignorant  and  credulous 
people  to  withdraw  from  the  public  service  of  the  Church.' " 

The  dean  cites  Leiand,  who  in  reference  to  the  Act  which  en- 
forced attendance  at  the  reformed  worship  under  the  penalty  of 
one  shilling  on  the  absentees,  remarks  that — 

"  In  Ireland,  the  remonstrants  of  1644  contended  that  it  was  not  at 
all  executed  in  this  (Elizabeth's)  reign.  Their  answer  assigns  a  reason  ; 
•—because  there  were  no  recusants;  as  all  the  Romish  Communion 
resorted  to  the  established  churches '." 

The  same  fact  is  mentioned  by  Bishop  Mant  in  his  valuable 
History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He  observes  that  the  Romanists 
in  Ireland  "  resorted  to  the  parish  churches,  where  the  English 
service  was  used,  during  a  great  part^  if  not  the  whole,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  *y  And  it  appears  that  even  until  so  late  as 
1604,  "the  papists  had  generally  attended  Divine  service  in  the 
churches,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of  church-papists."  But 
at  that  time  it  is  remarked,  that  the  Jesuits  and  other  seminary 
priests  busied  themselves  greatly  in  dissuading  the  people  from 
80  doing  •.*" 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
Befonnation  many  of  the  Irish  people  remained  in  communion 
with  the  reformed  Church,  where  it  existed ;  i.  e.  where  Divine 
service  was  celebrated,  and  where  the  clergy  were  able  to  reside. 

*  Ireland  and  her  Church,  pp.  205—207. 

«  Hbtory  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  269.  '  Ibid.  p.  348. 
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But  it  is  evident  that  the  country  was  in  such  a  state  of  disturb- 
ance^  that  the  ministrations  of  religion  were  to  a  great  degree 
intermitted.  Thus  even  in  1565,  the  Privy  Council  reported  to 
the  Lord  Deputy  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  that  the  province  of  Leinster 
was  ^'  harassed  by  the  Tooles,  Bimes,  Kinshelaghs,  O'^Murroughs, 
Cavenaghs,  and  O^Moors;**'  that  the  county  of  Kilkenny  '^was 
almost  desoLatc ;"  that  Munstcr  was  ''  almost  ruined  ^^  by  the  w^ars 
between  the  Earls  of  Desmond  and  Ormond ;  especially  "  Tip- 
perary  and  Kerry  ;^  Ormond  "  overrun  by  Pierce  Grace  ;^^  "  Tho- 
mond  "  as  bad  as  the  rest  by  the  wars  between  Sir  Daniel  O^Brian 
and  the  Earl  of  Thomond;  '^  Con  naught '^  almost  wasted  by  the 
feuds  between  the  Earl  of  Glanrikard  and  Mc William  Outer, 
and  '*  other  lesser  contests  ;"  and  Ulster  *''  was  in  open  rebellion 
under  Shane  O'Neal.'' 

The  result  of  this  state  of  things  as  bearing  on  the  Church  is 
thus  stated : — 

'*  As  for  religion,  there  was  but  small  appearance  of  it ;  the  churches 
uncovered,  and  the  clergy  scattered,  and  scarce  the  being  of  a  God 
known  to  those  ignorant  and  barbarous  people  '.** 

From  that  period  till  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  almost 
one  continued  rebellion.  In  1570  the  pope  issued  his  bull  de- 
posing the  queen,  excommunicating  all  her  adherents,  and  insti- 
gating her  subjects  to  rebellion ;  and  this  was  exactly  the  pretext 
which  was  wanting  to  the  Irish  chieftains.  From  that  moment 
Ireland  was  in  such  a  condition,  that  the  ministrations  of  religion 
were  for  the  greater  part  of  this  reign  suspended.  The  churches 
fell  to  ruin,  and  there  was  no  power  to  compel  their  repair.  The 
clergy  were  compelled  to  fly  for  their  lives,  and  the  Church  pro- 

1)erty  was  plundered  by  the  insurgent  chieftains  and  lords.  The 
)ishops  and  clergy,  who  adhered  to  the  queen,  and  who  were 
bound  to  her  by  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  were  treated 
as  political  enemies  by  the  Irish  insurgents ;  and  to  this  cause  of 
estrangement  was  now  added  the  introduction  of  Jesuits,  and 
missionary  priests,  and  titular  bishops,  who  were  sent  over  in 
shoals  from  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sjmin,  who  was  firmly 
linked  in  political  alliance  with  the  Irish  rebels.  Thus  the  legi- 
timate clcrg}'  of  Ireland  were  forcibly  excluded  from  their  minis- 
Xvy ;  and  the  people,  who  were  not  in  themselves  indisposed  to 
have  remained  in  conmmnion  with  their  legitimate  pastors,  were 
driven  by  their  chieftains  into  the  liands  of  the  emissaries  of 
Uome. 

Now  we  really  must  say,  that  if  these  facts  be  correctly  stated — 

<  Mant,  p.  288,  281). 
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and  we  believe  they  will  be  found  quite  incontrovertible — ^the  Church 
of  Ireland  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  original  formation 
of  the  powerful  political  and  religious  party  which  has  ever  since 
been  opposed  to  her  in  that  country.  Had  Ireland  been  in  the 
same  general  state  as  England  was  in  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth— had  the  clergy  been  allowed  to  reside,  and  to  pursue  their 
duties  in  peace  and  quietness — had  the  churches  been  kept  stand- 
ing— had  the  country  not  been  overrun  by  open  rebellion,  and 
murder,  and  pillage — had  the  Jesuits  and  missionary  priests  not 
been  backed  by  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  supported  for 
political  reasons  by  the  actual  rulers  of  the  Irish  people — the 
Beformation  would  probably  have  had  quite  as  much  success  in 
Ireland  as  it  had  in  England.  The  Irish  clergy  would  probably 
have  been  able  to  preserve  their  flocks  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  if  thev  liad  been  merely  assailed  by  the  Jesuits  and 
priests;  but  when,  in  addition  to  this,  they  were  driven  from 
their  parishes  by  perpetual  insurrections  and  wars,  and  held  up  to 
popular  dislike  as  the  adherents  of  hated  England,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  injustice  and  absurdity  to  charge  them  with  negli- 
gence and  inefficiency,  because  the  Romish  party  in  Ireland 
became  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  majority. 

From  the  end  of  Elizabeth^s  reign  to  the  present  day,  the 
Church  has  been  in  the  minority  in  Ireland.  It  may  be  very  easy 
to  say,  that  she  ought  in  the  course  of  250  years  to  have  become 
the  majority.  So  she  would,  if  Ireland  had  been  in  the  same 
state  as  England  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  throughout 
that  long  period  Romanism  has  been  linked  with  the  national 
feeling  of  hostility  to  England ;  and  the  Church  has  invariably 
been  held  up  to  popular  hatred,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference of  religion,  but  as  fom^g  a  great  link  in  the  connexion 
with  England.  It  is  needless  here  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
fact,  that  Ireland  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  wholly  subjugated 
till  the  reign  of  King  William  ;  and  that  it  has  since  for  a  long  series 
of  years  been  either  in  covert  or  open  insurrection.  Most  as- 
suredly the  difficulties  with  which  the  Church  of  England  has  had 
to  contend,  have  been  as  nothing  compared  with  those  of  the 
Irish  Church. 

The  Church  in  Ireland  has  not  been  allowed  to  accomplish  her 
mission  peaceably.  Her  present  condition  shows,  however,  that 
even  in  spite  of  the  immense  difficulties  which  surround  her,  she  is 
capable  of  making  steady  and  rapid  progress.  The  object  of  her 
enemies  is  now  to  induce  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  to  check 
that  progress^  by  depriving  her  of  the  means  of  promoting  the 
social  and  religious  welfare  of  the  Irish  people. 
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Before  we  bring  these  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  notice  some  opinions  which  have  been  avowed  in 
parliament  and  elsewhere,  in  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical 
position  of  the  Irish  Church,  as  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  Christ.  Doubts  have  been  freely  expressed  in  various  quarters, 
whether  the  Reformation  in  Ireland  was  accomplished  in  due  and 
canonical  order ;  whether  the  authority  by  which  it  was  effected 
was  really  an  ecclesiastical  authority;  whether,  therefore,  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion  in  Ireland,  which  rejected  the 
Reformation,  be  not  the  legitimate  Church  in  Ireland  (ecclesias- 
tically speaking).  It  has  even  been  said  repeatedly,  and  without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  that  the  bishops  of  the  reformed  Church 
were  forcibly  intruded  by  the  temporal  power  into  the  sees  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops ;  or  that  the  predecessors  of  the  existing 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  were  deprived  of  their  posses- 
sions, which  were  handed  over  by  the  State  to  the  Established 
Church. 

We  are  now  referring  to  positions  advanced  by  persons  wlio 

I)rofess  to  believe  that  the  Church  of  Enpland  was  reformed  by 
egitimate  ecclesiastical  authority;  and  that  the  changes  intro- 
duced did  not  in  any  degree  divest  her  of  the  character  of  a 
branch  of  the  true  Catholic  Church  of  Christ. 

We  may  therefore  assume  at  once,  as  conceded,  that  the 
aholitioth  of  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  England  and  Ireland,  t/Mt 
substitution  of  the  English  Liturgy  for  the  Raman  Offices^  in  short, 
the  whole  of  the  reform  then  introduced,  was  in  itself  consistent 
with  the  essentially  Catholic  character  of  the  Church.  The 
Reformation  itself,  then,  is  legitimate :  the  only  difficulty  relates 
to  the  mode  of  its  introduction.  Now  it  is  alleged,  that  the 
Reformation  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  introduced  into 
Ireland^  not  by  authority  of  a  national  synod  of  the  clergy,  but 
by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  that  regulations  made  by  parliament 
in  such  matters  were  devoid  of  spiritual  authority,  and  were  not 
binding  on  the  Church ;  so  that  the  real  Church  of  Ireland  may 
be  said  never  to  have  sanctioned  the  Reformation. 

It  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  very  positive 
evidence  that  the  measures  of  Reformation  adopted  by  parliament 
in  1560  were,  in  addition,  submitted  to  a  synod  of  the  Irish 
clergy  \     This,  however,  will  not,  we  trust,  be  deemed  an  insur- 

'  Bishop  Mant  states,  that  af^er  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  IftGO,  which 
had  established  the  Reformation,  the  lord  deputy  (the  Earl  of  Sussex)  "received  her 
majesty's  letters,  signifying  her  pleasure  for  a  general  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  Irebmd, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  through  the  several  dioceses  oi  iht 
kingdom."  Vol.  i.  p.  265.  Sir  James  Ware  mentions  the  same  circumstances;  but 
the  meagre  and  unsatibfactory  nature  of  the  published  historical  records  of  that  period 
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mountable  objection  by  those  who  approve  of  the  EnglUh  Refor- 
mation under  Elizabeth ;  for  the  reforms  then  introduced  were 
not  submitted  to  the  convocation  in  England,  It  may  be  well  to 
consider  the  principles  on  which  (in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of 
▼lew)  the  English  Reformation  itself  is  justifiable. 

The  Englisli  Reformation  then  is  only  justifiable  on  these  prin- 
ciples ;  first,  that  the  changes  or  reformations  made  were  such  as 
it  was  competent  to  a  National  Church  to  introduce — such  as  she 
was  fully  justified  in  introducing;  and  secondly,  that  ecclesias- 
tical regulations  have  the  authority  of  the  Church  when  they 
meet  with  her  concurrence^  and  are  adopted  by  her  in  practice^ 
though  she  may  not  in  every  instance  have  synodically  enacted 
them.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  substitution  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  under  Edward  and  Elizal)eth  for  the  Roman 
Offices,  was  not  at  first  effected  by  any  synodical  decree ;  but  after 
the  ritual  had  been  compiled  by  certain  bishops  and  clergy,  it  was 
authorized  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  adopted  in  practice  by  the 
Church.  The  synodical  authority  came  afterwards.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Offices  for  Ordination.  And  again,  the  whole 
mode  of  appointing  bishops  as  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI II.,  has  never  yet  been  enacted  by 
svnodical  authority :  its  ecclesiastical  obligation  and  force  rest  on 
uie  acceptance  of  the  Church. 

This  is  a  principle  which  is  fully  admitted  even  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  and  that  too,  in  reference  to  questions  o{  faith. 
It  is  held  by  all  their  divines,  that  a  papal  decree  promulgated 
to,  and  adopted  by  all  t/te  Churchy  has  the  same  force  as  if  it  had 
emanated  from  a  general  council.  In  fact,  it  is  obvious  and 
apparent,  that  whether  a  decision  on  doctrine  or  a  regulation  in 
discipline  be  prescribed  by  a  competent  ecclesiastical  authority, 
or  by  an  incompetent  one,  if  such  decision  or  regulation  be 
received  and  acted  em  by  a  Church,  it  becomes  tfie  act  of  that 
Church. 

This  was  exemplified  in  the  Arian  persecutions,  when  bishops 
were  compelled  by  the  temporal  j)ower  to  subscribe  Arian  creeds. 
Those  who  did  so,  were  considered  to  have  fallen  from  the  faith. 
If  the  Church  had  universally  received  and  acted  on  the  decrees 
of  the  temporal  powers  in  favour  of  Arianism,  it  would  have  been 
identified  with  Arianism,  and  it  could  not  have  escaped  from  this 

prevents  us  from  obtaining  any  further  evidence  on  the  subject.  In  1566,  however, 
the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  the  archbishops  and  bivhops,  and  the  members  of  the 
court  of  ecclesiastical  commission,  published  twelve  articles,  which  were  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  all  incumbents  on  their  induction,  and  which  agree  in  substance  with  the 
thirty-nine  articles.     See  Mant,  vol.  i.  pp.  272^ — 275' 

f2 
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imputation  by  merely  alleging  that  the  decrees  in  question  were 
not  made  by  synods. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  of  the  Irish  Reformation.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  the  reforms  made  in  1560,  were  immediately 
adopted  and  acted  on  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  Church, 
including  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is 
not  of  much  consequence  whether  they  were  synodically  ap- 
proved or  not.  They  had  the  full  sanction  and  concurrence  o/the 
Church ;  and  having  been  adopted  by  lier,  they  became  invested 
with  ecclesiastical  authority,  so  that,  if  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  enacted  them  were  repeated  to-morrow,  these  regulations 
would  remain  as  laws  of  the  Church  which  would  be  binding  on 
all  her  members. 

There  are,  doubtless,  grave  and  serious  objections  to  legislation 
on  such  subjects  by  parliament.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the 
Church  is  7iot  strictly  bound  by  mere  parliamentary  authority  in 
cases  of  this  kind.  For  instance,  she  would  be  fully  entitled  to 
re/use  obedience  to  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Papal  supremacy,  and  of  the  Latin  ritual.  But  still,  when  the 
power  of  the  State  is  not  abused,  it  may,  in  particular  cases,  be  so 
exercised,  that  the  Church  may  derive  advantage  from  acceding 
to  its  requirements.  We  refer  of  course  to  ages  when  the  par- 
liament comprised  no  members  who  were  not  also  members  of 
the  Church.  In  the  sixteenth  century  this  was  the  case ;  and 
the  Irish  parliament  of  1560,  comprising  as  it  did — nineteen 
bishops,  seventeen  of  whom  were  in  favour  of  the  Reformation 
then  enacted  *,  was  no  inadequate  representative  of  those  ancient 
mixed  synods  o{  clergy  and  laity,  which  from  the  eighth  to  the 
twelfth  century,  regulated  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  afikirs  in 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  every  other  country  of  Europe.     Such  a 

farliament  was,  in  fact,  a  mixed  synod  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
reland ;  and  in  abolishing  the  Papal  supremacy  and  the  abuses 
connected  with  it,  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  mode  adopted  when  that  supremacy  was  first  distinctly 
recognized.  The  Irish  synods,  which  in  the  twelfth  century  were 
concerned  in  the  introduction  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of 
Rome  in  Ireland,  included  not  only  bishops,  but  princes,  nobles,  and 
elders  or  heads  of  tribes  *.  It  would  not  be  strictly  correct  to  say, 
that  the  Papal  power  was  introduced  at  any  of  these  synods. 
The  existence  of  Papal  legates  in  Ireland  even  before  this  time, 

'  Leland'i  Ireland,  book  iv.  chap.  i. 

'  The  account  of  the  synod  of  Kellt,  a.d.  1151,  in  Wilkins,  (Concilia,  torn.  i. 
p.  425.)  says:  "Cui  (synodo)  interfuerunt  episcopi,  abbates,  reges,  duces,  ec  mi^lorct 
natu  Hiberniae ;  quorum  consensu,  archiepiscopatus  constituti  sunt  quatuor." 
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and  the  fact  that  ihey  presided  in  the  synods  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, shows  that  the  See  of  Rome  was  much  respected  by  the 
Irish  Church;  and  we  apprehend  that  the  request  which  was 
preferred  for  palls  for  the  Irish  metropolitans,  is  rather  to  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  that  respect,  than  viewed  as  a  formal 
act  recoflnizinff  and  establishing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of 
Borne  in  Ireland.  We  cannot  see  any  reason  for  thinking  that 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  acts  of  these  synods,  beyond  the  ex- 
pression of  a  sentiment  which  was  at  that  time  very  generally 
prevalent,  but  which  could  not  in  any  degree  bind  the  Church 
in  later  times.  There  was  no  such  enactment  made  by  Irish 
synods  in  reference  to  the  Papal  authority,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  repeal  synodically. 

We  have  now  only  to  solicit  attention  to  the  following  his- 
torical facts,  in  reference  to  the  alleged  deprivation  of  Irish 
bishops : — 

"  The  enactments  concerning  the  Churcli  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  first 
parliament  had  no  unpleasant  effect  upon  its  governors ;  save  that  by 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  or  rather  by  their  own  obnoxious  conduct  in 
defiance  of  it,  two  bishops  were  dtprived  of  their  sees.  Leverons,  bishop 
of  Kildare,  who  refused  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  ;  and  Walsh, 
bishop  of  Meath,  who  not  only  refused  to  take  tlie  oath,  but  preached 
also  against  the  Queen's  supremacy,  and  against  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  .  .  .  Whilst  we  lament  that  the  political  offences  of  these  two 
prelates  subjected  them  to  such  visitations,  we  cannot  but  call  to  mind 
that  they  had  in  the  preceding  reign  assisted  in  depriving  other  bishops 
of  their  sees^  and  other  clergymen  of  their  livings,  and  in  particular, 
each  his  predecessor  of  his  bishopric^  for  the  unpardonable  offence  of 
being  a  married  man.  These  are  the  only  two  Irish  prelates  who  appear 
to  have  been  deprived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^,** 

Thus  the  whole  episcopate  of  Ireland,  with  only  two  excep- 
tions, adopted  the  Reformation,  and  the  clergy  unanimously 
followed  their  example ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  only  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  the  endowments  of  the  Church,  by  their 
men  act — i.e.  by  their  separation  from  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
The  State  never  deprived  them  of  their  revenues^  or  gave  them  to 
the  Established  Church  * ;  these  endowments  were  given  to  the 

*  Mant,  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  pp.  276—278. 

'  The  Earl  of  Roden  hax  very  clearly  stated  tliis  in  his  reply  to  Lord  Alvanley's 
pamphlet.  **  What  do  we  find  ?  Not  ihe  property  transferred^  as  stated,  from  one  set 
of  ecclesiastics  to  another,  hut  the  same  persons  that  were  then  in  possession,  consent- 
ing to,  and  effecting  in  conjunction  with  the  state,  a  reform  in  religion,  and  subscribing 
and  conforming  to  the  doctrines,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  as  it  is  to  this  day 

establikhed It  would  thus  appear  that  the  Established  Church  i$  the  Church  of 

Ireland,  both  *dejure'  and  'dc  facto,'  and  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  justly  con- 
aidered  in  the  tame  light  as  other  diMenteis,"  &c.     Cited  by  Dean  Murray,  p.  208, 

soo. 
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Church  of  Ireland  in  ages  when  Popery  was  not  yet  known*, 
and  they  have  continued  in  her  possession,  as  well  during  the 
aq:es  of  mediaeval  corruption,  as  in  the  season  of  her  reformation. 
We  would  gladly  relinquish  all  her  endowments,  if  by  so  doing 
we  could  re-unite  the  Irish  people  to  the  communion  of  their 
legitimate  pastors,  and  promote  their  spiritual  and  temporal 
good ;  but  we  cannot  find  words  sufficiently  strong  to  express 
our  abhorrence  of  the  proposal  to  despoil  the  ancient,  the  legiti- 
mate, and  the  Reformed  Church  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  strengthen 
and  to  encourage  a  communion  which  is  deeply  infected  with 
religious  error,  and  a  political  party  which  is  bitterly  and  impla- 
cably hostile  to  the  English  dominion,  and  to  the  best  interests  of 
Ireland. 

Tt  may  be  as  well,  in  conclusion,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
arguments  which  have  recently  been  put  forward  in  several  ways, 
%vith  a  view  to  show,  that  persons  who  hold  what  are  called 
^'  high-church  ''^  principles,  are  inconsident  in  admitting  the  Koman 
Catholic  communion  in  foreign  countries  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  while  the  same  concession  is  not  made  in 
the  case  of  the  Romanists  of  these  countries.  It  is  contended, 
that  the  Roman  communion  here  holds  exactly  the  same  eccle- 
siastical position  as  it  does  elsewhere ;  that  if  it  be  Catholic  on 
the  continent,  it  must  be  equally  so  in  Ireland  and  England ;  if 
schismatical  in  these  countries,  it  must  be  equally  so  elsewhere. 
Since,  then,  it  is  admitted  to  be  Catholic  on  the  continent,  it  is 
contended  that  it  must  be  equally  so  in  these  countries,  and  most 
therefore  be  deserving  of  support  and  encouragement ;  and  the 
State  would  act  right  in  endowing  and  establishing  it. 

Now  we  do  not  pretend  to  inquire  whether  the  Irish  and  English 
Churches  are  a  part  of  the  true  Catholic  Church ;  because  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  that  all  who  hold  communion  with  those  Churches 
are  convinced  of  the  fact.  We  therefore  assume  that  they  are  truly 
Catholic.  But  from  this  it  follows  most  certainly,  on  all  Catholic 
principles,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  the  Romanists  of  England 
and  Ireland  to  separate  from  our  communion;  to  erect  rival 
altars ;  and  to  constitute  a  rival  episcopate.  There  cannot  be  a 
clearer  case  of  schism ;  and  they  therefore  cannot  be  recognized 
as  forming  any  part  of  the  true  Church.  There  is,  however,  this 
marked  distinction  between  their  case  and  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  other  countries.  The  latter  did  not  separate  from  the 
coiHiUfiaioa  of  their  oion  bishops^  or  establish  rivaC  altars^  and  a 
new  eiyiscopate:  the  former  did  all  this.     How  it  can  be  pre- 

'  On  this  subject,  see  Archbishop  Usher's  Religion  of  the  ancient  Irish,  and  tbt 
well-written  little  volume  by  Mr.  Todd,  which  we  have  mentioned  at  the  eomaenca* 
mcnt  of  this  paper. 
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tended  then,  that  the  actual  position  of  the  Romanists  is,  on 
Catholic  principles,  identical  in  both  cases,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  schism  in  this  country 
has  been  supported  and  patronized  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
generally ;  and  therefore  that  we  must  consider  the  whole  com- 
munion identified  with  it ;  and  must,  in  consistency,  either  justify 
or  condemn  the  whole  body. 

This  wears,  undoubtedly,  some  appearance  of  reasoning ;  but 
we  must  take  leave,  in  the  first  place,  to  deny  that  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  communion  is  to  be  involved  in  a  charge  of 
schism,  because  the  See  of  Rome  and  some  of  the  bishops  extend 
encouragement  to  the  schismatics  of  these  countries.  Doubtless 
all  those  who  do  actually  communicate  with  them  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  involved  in  the  responsibility  of  their  position ;  but 
it  would  be  difiicult  we  think  to  prove,  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  thus  actually  communicate. 
Probably  hundreds  of  their  bishops,  and  millions  of  their  clergy 
and  people,  may  never  have  had  opportunities  of  holding  any 
Buch  communion.  Supposing  it,  however,  to  be  really  as  universal 
as  it  is  assumed  to  be,  we  should  still  not  be  obliged  to  involve 
the  whole  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  guilt  of  encouraging 
manifest  schism;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  facts  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  history,  principles,  and  doctrines  of  the 
English  Church  are  generally  most  im[>erfectly  and  there/are  unfa- 
vourably known  to  Roman  Catholics  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  the  opinion  which  is  generally  entertained  on  the  subject  of 
the  Papal  supremacy,  leads,  of  course,  to  inferences  destructive  of 
the  clauns  of  our  Church.  While,  therefore,  on  Church  principles 
many  Roman  Catholics  are  highly  blameable  for  the  encourage- 
ment they  hold  out  to  schism,  justice  and  charity  oblige  us  to 
exempt  the  generality  of  them  from  any  such  a  charge.  As  far 
as  the  question  of  the  theory  of  the  Church  is  concerned  indeed, 
there  would  be  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  admitting  that 
the  Roman  communion  generally  is  involved  in  schism:  this 
would  not  affect  in  any  way  the  position  of  our  Church.  The 
Catholic  Church  would  be  still  preserved  in  our  communion,  and 
in  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  elsewhere ;  so  that  we  are  not 
in  any  way  obliged  to  defend  the  Roman  communion  from  the 
imputation  of  schism ;  our  position  does  not  depend  on  establish- 
ing this  point. 

We  have  said  this,  because  we  cannot  well  conceive  a  greater 
evil,  than  the  prevalence  of  a  persuasion,  that  the  vindication 
of  the  real  claims  and  position  of  the  Irish  and  the  English 
Church  leads  necessarily  to  the  patronage  and  encouragement  of 
Romanism. 
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Art.  III. — Traveh  in  North  America;  tdth  Geological  Observations 
on  the  United  States^  Canada^  and  Nova  Scotia,  By  Charles 
IjYei.1.,  ^c.^  F.It.S.  2  vols.    London:  Murray,  1845. 

We  have  here,  for  once,  a  book  on  America  which  we  trust 
may  circulate  throughout  the  Union,  without  causing  the  slightest 
insurrection  of  the  national  bristle.  ^'  There  is  no  offence  in  it  :^ 
unless,  indeed,  there  should  be  found,  here  and  there,  among  the 
race  of  Jonathan,  a  specimen  so  sensitively  organised,  as  to  be 
disturbed  by  Mr.  LyelFs  failing  to  proclaim,  tliat  even  the  very 
stratification  of  American  earth  is  incomparably  more  perfect  than 
that  of  any  other  region  of  this  terraqueous  globe.  Every  thing 
above  the  surface  there,  without  exception,  we  well  know,  sur- 

E asses  all  that  has  ever  been  seen,  or  heard,  or  read  of,  in  the 
istory  of  man.  And  who  can  doubt  that,  if  the  ^'  bowels  of  the 
land  ^^  were  but  impartially  explored,  all  its  subterranean  arrange- 
ments would  turn  out  to  be  equally  matchless  and  transcendent  t 
The  malcontent,  however,  we  hope,  will  benevolently  recollect 
that,  after  all,  geology  is  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy.  In  the  course 
of  time,  as  the  science  advances,  the  most  ample  justice  will,  no 
question,  be  done  to  the  superior  excellence  of  the  minerals  and 
fossils  of  the  transatlantic  world ! 

But  there  is  another  cause  for  satisfaction  at  the  appearance 
of  this  little  work.  We  find  that  Mr.  LyelFs  expedition  was 
undertaken  chiefly  with  scientific  views.  His  main  object  evi- 
dently was  to  examine  the  geological  structure  of  the  western 
continent,  and  to  augment,  with  the  result  of  his  observations,  the 
scientific  riches  of  his  native  country.  Now  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  science  of  geology  is,  at  this  time,  fairly  launched ;  and  it 
will  hold  on  its  course,  in  spite  of  protest  or  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  certain  timorous  theologians ;  those,  namely,  who  are  in 
sore  dismay  lest  the  ark  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  should  be 
rudely  shaken  by  the  hand  of  modem  curiosity.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  infinitely  important  that  the  process  of  discovery 
should  be  conducted  by  men  who,  like  Mr.  Lyell,  are  passionately 
devoted  to  the  work,  and  at  the  same  time  are  patient  of  the 
toil  exacted  by  the  austere  genius  of  the  inductive  philosophy. 
Through  the  exertions  of  such  men,  geology  is  now  occupied, 
and  will  be  occupied  for  many  a  generation  to  come,  in.coUe<wig, 
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and  recording,  and  classifying,  its  phenomena.  And  so  long  as 
this  noble  task  shall  remain  in  the  nands  of  hard-working,  sober- 
minded,  well-disciplined,  enthusiasts,  so  long  may  the  Christian 
world  continue  free  from  all  apprehension  lest  the  book  of  nature 
should  eventually  be  found  at  variance  with  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion. And  for  these  reasons  it  is  that  we  augur  well  for  the 
cause  of  truth,  when  we  see  inquirers  like  the  author  of  these 
volumes  going  forth  upon  a  pilgrimage  in  pursuit  of  facts^  and 
prepared  to  undergo  the  severest  labours  of  registry  and  tabula- 
tion. The  spectacle  is  one  which  affords  us  some  security  against 
the  mischief  and  confusion  incident  to  a  spirit  of  rash  and  hasty 
generalization.  It  is  fatal  to  all  hope  of  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
tyranny  of  hypothesis.  Not  that  Mr.  Lyell  is  altogether  free 
from  the  influence  of  hxiy  fixed  ideu.  His  favourite  notion  is  mani- 
festly this  : — that,  as  the  Supreme  Demiurpus  has  infinite  space 
to  work  in,  so  also  has  he  infinite  time.  The  depths  of  space, 
throughout  which  the  miracles  of  the  physical  creation  are  dis- 
persed, are  so  stupendous,  that,  although  calculation  may  exhibit 
them  to  the  eye  in  the  symbols  of  infallible  arithmetic,  no  efPort 
of  thought  can  bring  them  within  the  compass  and  capacity  of 
any  human  conception.  And  even  so,  the  march  of  creative 
energy  may  be  traced  backward  into  the  unfathomable  abyss  of 
time,  till  understanding  and  imagination  are  utterly  bewildered 
and  lost  "in  the  greatness  of  their  way.'**  But  although  this 
notion  evidently  pervades  the  whole  region  of  his  speculations,  it 
does  not,  that  we  can  perceive,  tyrannize  over  his  mind.  With 
him,  it  serves  all  the  legitimate  purposes  of  an  hypothesis.  It 
animates  him  to  an  encounter  with  the  heaviest  drudgery  of 
investigation :  it  does  not  absolve  him  from  a  minute  attention  to 
phenomena :  it  does  not  tempt  him  to  say,  as  was  once  said  by 
some  one  who  was  in  a  state  of  idolatry  to  his  own  opinion,  ^'  If 
the  facts  be  against  me,  I  cannot  help  that :  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  fads.'''*  On  the  contrary,  it  only  prompts  him  to  indc- 
fetigable  industry  in  the  collection  of  all  attainable  evidence.  lie 
himself  warns  us  to  "  remember  how  small  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust  is  accessible  to  human  obser\'ation ;  three-fourths  of  the 
globe  being  submerged  beneath  the  ocean,  and  a  fraction  only  of 
the  remainder  being,  as  yet,  investigated  by  geologists.'^ — vol.  ii. 
p.  127.  And  this  same  cautious  and  laborious  spirit,  we  trust, 
will  never  cease  to  actuate  and  to  direct  the  magnificent  literature 
which  geology  is  now,  and  long  has  been,  gathering  round  itself. 

Of  the  mischiefs  arising  from  an  ignorant  meddling  with  this 
branch  of  knowledge — especially  while  in  its  state  of  growth — 
the  world  has  recently  had  before  it  one  most  portentous  in- 
stance.    Many  of  our  readers  will  immediately  understand  that 
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we  allude  to  a  late  publication,  which  under  the  solemn  title 
of  "  Vestiges  of  the  Creation''"'  has  done  what  could  be  done  by 
such  a  puny  effort,  to  consign  the  Creator  to  a  dishonourable 
banishment  from  his  own  universe.  They  who  have  seen  the 
work,  (and  its  circulation  has,  unhappily,  been  considerable,) 
will  recollect  that  the  author,  in  an  evil  hour,  has  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  call  in  the  science  of  geology  to  the  aid  and  support  of 
one  of  the  most  monstrous — we  might  add,  one  of  the  most 
disgusting — theories,  which  ever  insulted  the  dignity  of  man,  or 
outraged  the  sacredness  of  revelation.  According  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, all  organic  life  commences  in  a  monad :  and  the  monad, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  and  under  the  influence  of  appropriate 
conditions,  developes  itself  successively,  through  all  the  interme- 
diate forms  of  life,  till  it  reaches  the  highest  type  of  organized 
existence.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race 
is,  therefore,  a  mere  legend.  The  Creator  had  no  need  to  trouble 
himself  with  the  formation  of  an  Adam  or  ^n  Eve.  The  only 
real  Adam  and  Eve  were  but  specimens  of  the  latest  and  most 
perfect  development  of  the  monad.  The  monad,  in  due  lapse  of 
time,  had  expanded  itself  into  the  ape  :  and  under  some  peculiarly 
happy  combination  of  circumstances,  the  ape  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  male  and  female  Homo,  It  is  true,  that  since  the 
promotion  of  the  ape  into  the  man,  the  man  lias  made  no  further 
advances  on  the  scale  of  physical  and  organic  perfection.  But 
wlio  can  tell  what  may  happen!  For  some  6000  years,  the 
JJomo  has  been  undisputed  lord  of  the  terrestrial  creation.  But 
still,  who  knows  but  that,  by  virtue  of  certain  genial  and  felicitous 
influences  of  temperature  and  diet,  a  race  may  spring  up,  which 
shall  be  to  the  man,  what  the  man  now  is  when  compared  with 
the  baboon,  or  the  chimpanzee  I  In  the  mean  time,  what  re- 
mains for  us,  but  to  glorify  ourselves  in  our  illustrious  genealogy ; 
and  to  contemplate  the  monkey  department  in  all  zoological  col- 
lections, with  feelings  of  profound  and  almost  filial  veneration  ! 

^low  this  is  the  hypothesis  which  has  rashly  appealed  to  geo- 
\ojry  as  its  voucher.  We  are  told  that  the  organic  remains 
which  are  found  embedded  and  fossilized  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  exhibit  an  order  of  physical  development,  which  corre- 
sponds precisely  with  the  alleged  progress  of  the  simple  germ  or 
monad,  through  all  successive  stages,  up  to  the  most  perfect  and 
complicated  structures.  By  this  time,  the  public  are  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  utter  and  ignominious  failure  of  this  attempt. 
It  has  recently  been  shown  \  beyond  all  further  controversy,  that 

*  We  here  allude  to  the  masterly  essay  on  this  subject,  which  has  lately  appctred  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  which  common  report  ascribes  to  one  of  the  most  aocom* 
pHshttd  and  indefatigable  geologists  of  our  day. 
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the  science  of  paUeontoIogy  refuses  to  countenance  the  audacious 
theory  in  question ;  and,  in  many  particulars,  p^ves  the  direct  lie 
to  it.  This  it  is  for  shallow  sciolists,  or  solitary  dreamers,  to 
rush  in,  where  none  but  the  hardy  and  laborious  pioneers  of  science 
ought  to  tread.  If  the  author  had  prosecuted  his  researches,  like 
Mr.  Lyell  and  his  brethren,  in  the  arduous  and  ni^ed  school  of 
induction,  this  odious  manifesto  of  Pantheism  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  never  seen  the  light.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
irisionary  adventurer  will  never  again  hazard  an  illustration  drawn 
from  any  region  of  human  knowledge  which  he  has  not  himself 
thoroughly  explored.  Let  him  go  forth  from  his  seclusion,  and 
examine  with  his  own  eyes,  the  records  of  bygone  cycles  of  time, 
as  engraven  on  the  monumental  relics  which  every  hour  is  dis- 
closing to  our  view.  Let  him  listen  to  the  responses  which  nature 
ffives  to  those,  and  to  those  only,  who  patiently  and  reverentially 
inquire  of  her.  He  may  be  quite  assured  that  her  oracles  will 
never  be  found  at  variance  with  those  of  revealed  truth.  He 
may,  indeed,  find  himself  utterly  unable  to  reconcile  them  with 
each  other.  But  this  is  a  task  which  may  be  very  safely  left  to 
minds  of  a  much  higher  order  than  his  own.  Wisdom  was  not 
bom  with  him ;  and  assuredly  wisdom  will  not  die  with  him. 
One  thing,  above  all  others,  he  should  bear  constantly  in  mind, 
— that,  in  England  at  least,  the  nineteenth  century  is  an  age  by 
no  means  patient  of  mere  reveries.  It  is  a  prosaic,  utilitarian, 
unimaginative  age.  It  may,  indeed,  have  too  much  tendency  to 
play  the  wanton,  now  and  then,  with  the  sordid  genius  of  mate- 
rialism ;  and  this  propensity  may  have  teinptod  the  author  to 
promise  himself  a  triumphant  reception  for  abortive  fancies, 
which  degrade  human  nature  without  solving  any  one  difficulty 
adhering  to  its  condition.  But  let  him  not  be  deceived  by  a 
transient  gust  of  popularity,  blowing,  as  it  does,  from  the  regions 
of  capricious  curiosity,  and  busy  idleness.  There  is  at  work  in 
higher  quarters,  a  spirit  of  stern  and  rigorous  inquiry,  which 
must,  eventually,  prove  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  all  rickety 
and  misbegotten  theories.  There  is  no  more  mercy  now  for 
middling  philosophers,  than  there  ever  was  for  middling  poets. 
The  *'  Investigator  of  Creation"  has  received  one  shrewd  lesson 
to  this  effect;  and  we  heartily  hope  that  he  will  never  need 
another. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Lyell.  His  business  being  principally 
with  subterranean  matters,  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  all  needless 
distraction  from  the  hospitalities  and  recreations  of  the  upper 
world.  He  did  not  go  to  America  as  a  lion,  or  a  diner-out. 
He  accordingly  solicited  of  his  friends  in  England  that  their 
letters  of  introduction  should  be  such  as  to  secure  for  him,  not 
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invitations  to  join  in  the  festivities  of  the  existing  race,  but 
facilities  for  exploring  the  habitations  of  the  former  tenants  of 
the  c^lobe.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
detail  of  his  investigations.  Of  their  value  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  doubt.  But  a  recital  of  thein  would  be  somewhat 
dull ;  and  perhaps  not  very  intelligible  to  any,  save  those  whose 
days  and  nights  are  dedicated  to  the  study  of  our  terrestrial 
crust ;  and  who,  doubtless,  will  not  suffer  his  labours  to  run  to 
waste.  We  propose  to  confine  our  notice  chiefly  to  certain 
of  his  observations,  touching  such  matters  as  struck  him  most 
forcibly  in  his  intercourse  with  the  sons  of  living  men. 

The  first  thing  that  solicits  our  attention  is  the  praise  bestowed 
by  him  on  transatlantic  gallantry  and  good  breeding.  He  tells 
us  that  one  of  the  first  peculiarities  which  must  strike  a  foreigner 
in  the  United  States,  is  the  deference  paid  universally  to  the 
sex;  and  this  without  regard  to  station.  In  the  stage-coach, 
the  steam -boat,  the  railway-car,  a  solitary  unprotected  female,  it 
seems,  is  much  safer  from  impertinent  intrusion,  or  the  nuisance 
of  coarse  and  revolting  language,  than  in  any  country  which  our 
traveller  ever  visited.  This  he,  in  part,  ascribes  to  the  circum- 
stance that  Americans,  in  spite  of  their  habit  of  restless  inter- 
rogation, seldom  address  any  conversation  to  perfect  strangers. 
Colloquially,  they  are  not  the  aggressive  parties ;  though  when 
once  the  dialogue  is  opened,  a  hail-storm  of  questions  usually 
conies  on  thick  and  fast.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  this  respectful 
attention  is  highly  honourable  to  the  good  sense  and  kindly  feel- 
ing of  the  people.  Another  very  striking  instance  of  the  same 
considerate  delicacy  is  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Lyell : — In  the  church, 
in  the  lecture-room,  in  all  public  places,  no  man  retains  his  seat, 
80  long  as  any  females  present  remain  unseated.  On  one  occa- 
sion related  to  by  Mr.  L.,  this  punctilio  was  carried  to  an  extreme, 
which,  at  last,  amounted  to  a  virtual  expulsion  of  the  men  from 
some  popular  place  of  worship,  and  left  it  solely  to  the  occupation 
of  the  ladies.  Now,  brother  Jonathan  has  often  been  represented 
to  us  as  a  being  essentially  and  incorrigibly  vulgar ;  and,  pos- 
sibly enough,  his  courtesy  may  not  be  precisely  of  that  conven- 
tional and  artificial  type,  which  would  show  to  advantage  in  the 
European  world  of  marquesses  and  dukes.  But  we  greatly  doubt 
whether  quite  so  much  could  be  justly  said,  even  of  the  worid  of 
dukes  and  marquesses,  as  Mr.  Lyell  has  here  said  of  the  habitual 
and  untutored  chivalry  of  a  whole  people.  He  does  not  scruple 
to  affirm  that  the  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  French,  is  quite  remarkable :  doubtless,  to  the  un- 
speakable horror  and  indignation  of  the  most  gallant  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth ! 
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As  might  be  expected,  the  subject  of  public  instruction  in 
America  has  attracted  much  of  Mr.  Lyelfs  attention.  At  the 
outset  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  he  contends  for  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  pubhc  lectures  in  improving  the  taste  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  people ;  a  result  which  he  considers  as 
eminently  ^'  desirable  in  a  State  where  the  public  mind  is  apt  to 
be  exclusively  absorbed  in  politics  and  money-making ;  and  in  a 
country  where  the  free  competition  of  rival  sects  has  a  tendency 
to  produce,  not  indiffercntism,  as  some  at  home  may  be  disposed 
to  think,  but  too  much  excitement  in  religious  matters."  And 
he  mentions  a  noble  instance  of  patriotism  exhibited  by  Mr.  John 
Lowell,  an  opulent  citizen  of  Massachusets,  who,  in  1835,  pro- 
bably under  the  influence  of  similar  views,  left  half  his  noble  for- 
tune for  the  foundation  of  a  literary  institute  in  his  native  city. 
(Vol.  i.  p.  109.  115.)  Whether  the  thirst  for  knowledge  is 
likely  ever  to  abate,  in  any  material  degree,  the  passion  for 
dollars,  or  the  general  propensity  to  watch  over  the  constitution, 
may  perhaps  be  reasonably  doubted.  Something  however  may 
possibly  be  effected  by  it,  to  correct,  if  not  wholly  to  pacify,  that 
morbid  appetite  for  high  religious  emotion,  which,  in  the  absence 
of  any  one  dominant  sect,  is  found  to  prevail  almost  throughout 
the  Union.  It  is,  indeed,  satisfactory  to  le.irn,  that  the  wild 
license  of  opinion  on  religious  subjects  has  not  yet  had  the  effect 
of  wearing  out  the  public  mind  and  heart,  by  its  incessant  dis- 
tractions, and  of  driving  men,  women,  and  children,  to  seek  for 
rest  in  the  epicurean  regions  of  indifference  and  apathy,  iiut 
we  must  contend  that  the  appropriate  corrective  of  these  irregular 
and  tumultuous  impulses,  would  be.  not  a  vast  system  of  Literary 
Theatres^  but  the  influence  of  a  National  Church,  reposing,  in 
serene  consciousness  of  strength,  on  the  foundaticm  of  primitive 
antiquity.  Whether  the  true  episcopal  communion  in  America 
will  ever  so  strengthen  and  expand  itself,  as  to  command  the 
respectful  good  offices,  if  not  the  positive  alliance,  of  the  State, 
time  only  can  show.  It  is  far  from  improbable,  however,  that, 
unless  shaken  to  pieces  by  some  revolutionary  convulsion,  she 
may,  some  generations  hence,  have  quietly  established  a  claim 
to  the  allegiance  of  the  people,  which  multitudes  shall  neither 
be  able  or  willing  to  resist.  And  if  so,  she  will  offer  to  many 
a  weary  spirit,  vexed  and  tempest -tossed  by  religious  agitation, 
an  asylum,  such  as  the  public  lecture-room  never  can  afford. 
Science  and  poetry  and  rhetoric,  may  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a 
famished  understanding ;  but  they  never  yet  could  speak  comfort 
to  a  mind  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness  and  peace. 
And  even  if  the  diffusion  of  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge 
should  ever  be  general  enough  to  quiet  the  fever  of  reUgious 
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dissension,  there  may  be  reason  to  apprehend  lest  the  opiate 
should  produce  a  dreamy  state  of  repose,  and  prepare  the  patient 
to  turn  "  the  sleepy  eye  of  scorn ""^  upon  all  forms  and  varieties  of 
reli^ous  faith,  without  exception  or  discrimination. 

One  striking  indication  of  the  state  of  religious  feeling  among 
Americans  is  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Lyell.  A  few  years  since,  an 
American  professor,  after  a  short  visit  to  London,  was  asked 
whether  he  was  pleased  with  his  reception.  He  replied  tliat  he 
had  received  many  invitations  to  dinner,  but  no  invitations  to 
church  !  Not  a  soul  had  ever  offered  him  a  seat  in  the  family 
pew.  This  feeling  of  disappointment,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
more  creditable  to  the  traveller,  than  the  occasion  of  it  was  to 
our  scheme  of  hospitality  in  England.  Mr.  Lyell  had  no  similar 
cause  of  complaint.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  he 
had  pressing  mvitations  to  private  pews  in  no  less  than  six  dif- 
ferent episcopal  churches.  He  accepted  them  all,  and  availed 
himself  of  them  on  as  many  successive  Sundays.  He  was  struck 
with  the  handsome  style  of  the  buildings,  and  the  attention  to 
comfort  with  which  they  were  fitted  up.  He  also  pronounces 
the  preaching  to  have  been  good  ;  not  only  at  the  Episcopalian, 
but  also  at  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Unitarian  Churches, 
In  short,  what  he  saw  and  heard  seems  to  have  put  him  into 
great  good  humour  with  the  voluntary  principle ;  the  main 
advantages  of  which,  in  his  judgment,  are  two :  first,  that  it 
preserves  the  ministers  (and,  we  hope,  their  congregations  also) 
from  all  danger  of  going  to  sleep ;  secondly,  that  it  keeps  the 
ministers  out  of  mischief  from  entanglement  in.  politics,  which  is 
more  than,  he  seems  to  think,  can  be  said  of  our  English  system 
of  endowment  and  patronage.  He  is,  however,  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  aver  that  there  may  not  be  a  balance  of  evil  in  the 
voluntary  system,  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  gain  alluded  to.  One 
vast  item  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  account,  is  the  tendency  of 
voluntarj'ism  to  j)rovide  entertainment  for  ears  which  are  per- 
petually on  the  itch  !  It  keeps  alive  the  unhealthy  and  almost 
rabid  craving  for  excitement.  Mr.  Lyell  mentions  an  instance 
of  this,  which  for  the  time  frighted  even  the  sober  Episcopalians 
from  their  propriety.  While  he  was  at  Philadelphia,  the  city 
was  thrown  into  commotion  by  the  arrival  of  a  popular  New 
England  preacher,  of  what  denomination  we  are  not  informed. 
The  crowds  attracted  by  this  Boanerges  were  amazing.  The 
ladies  were  so  transported,  that  at  length  all  the  sittings  in  his 
church  were  monopolized  by  the  fair  sex ;  American  gallantry* 
as  already  remarked,  forbidding  that  a  woman  should  remam 
standing,  while  the  gentlemen  are  comfortably  seated.  The 
gentlemen,  however,  did  not  at  all  see  why  their  gallantry  should 
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place  them  under  a  total  interdict.  Immediate  notice  was  ac- 
cordingly given,  that  there  would  be  extra  services  for  their 
exclusive  convenience.  The  announcement  of  those  special 
trains  produced  an  epidemic  of  curiosity.  Passengers  from 
every  quarter  of  the  religious  world  rushed  in  to  occupy  the 
seats.  The  luudum  imtnctisa  cupido  seized  upon  the  functiona- 
ries of  all  rival  sects.  Even  the  Episcopalians,  in  spite  of  their 
habitual  sedateness,  were  unable  to  resist  the  spirit  of  contagious 
emulation.  They  did  not,  indeed,  above  half  like  the  movement ; 
but  nevertheless,  they  augmented  the  number  of  their  sen'iccs. 
So  that,  as  Mr.  Lyell  was  assured,  it  would  not  have  been  impos- 
Bible  for  the  same  individual  between  the  hours  of  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  nine  in  the  evening,  to  go  seven  times 
to  church  in  one  day  !     And  now  mark  the  result : — 

"  Every  day  added  new  recruits  to  a  host  of  ascetic  devotees. 
Places  of  public  amusement  were  nearly  deserted.  At  last,  even  the 
innocent  indulgence  of  social  intercourse  was  not  deemed  blameless. 
The  men,  who  had  generally  escaped  the  contagion,  in  the  midst  of 
their  professional  avocations,  found  a  gloom  cast  over  their  domestic 
circle.  The  young  ladies,  in  particular,  having  abundance  of  leisure, 
were  filled  with  a  lively  sense  of  their  own  exceeding  wickedness^  and 
of  the  sins  of  their  parents  and  guardians." — vol.  i.  p.  205,  206. 

All  this,  strange  and  startling  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  is  com- 
paratively but  a  moderate  exhibition  of  that  paroxysmal  spirit 
of  revivalism,  which,  from  time  to  time,  convulses  whole  districts, 
and  which  some  have  not  scrupled  to  exalt  into  almost  pento- 
eostal  sanctity.  We  would  gladly  hope,  that,  like  other  diluvial 
irruptions,  it  does  not  subside  without  leaving  some  fertilizing 
deposit  upon  the  soil. 

it  may  possibly  surprise  our  readers  to  learn  that  many  of  the 
most  respectable  quaker  families  in  Philadelphia  have  recently 
joined  the  Episcopal  Church  :  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  gratify 
them  to  be  informed  that  the  Episcopal  Church  is  vigorously 
enlarging  herself  throughout  the  United  States ;  "  having  qua- 
drupled its  numbers  in  a  period  during  which  the  population  of 
the  union  has  only  doubled.^''  This  rapid  progress  of  the  Anglican 
communion,  in  a  republican  country,  appears  so  remarkable  to 
Mr.  Lyell,  that  he  feels  himself  bound  to  offer  some  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon.  He  ascribes  it  partly  to  her  possession  of 
large  endowments,  especially  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  to 
her  consequent  independence  of  voluntary  contributions;  and 
partly,  to  the  immigration  of  respectable  churchmen  from  the 
old  country.  Among  secondary  causes,  these,  for  any  thing  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  may  not  be  without  their  influence.     We 
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humbly  trust,  however,  that  the  true  sources  of  the  vitality  of 
the  Gliurch  lie  much  deeper  than  mere  superficial  appearances 
may  seem  to  indicate,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  her  interior 
life  will  continue  to  manifest  itself  with  power,  so  lon^  as  her 
ministers  and  rulers  shall  remain,  as  they  now  are,  faithful  to 
their  sacred  trust. 

Tt  is  impossible  to  notice  without  admiration,  the  universal 
solicitude  of  our  brethren  in  America  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  The  munificence  of  the  Bostonians  in  this  cause  is  some- 
thing quite  astonishing.  They  submit  to  pay  annually,  for  public 
instruction  in  their  city  alone,  the  sum  of  30,0()0/.  sterling; 
which  is  about  equal  to  the  parliamentary  grant  of  1841,  for  the 
whole  of  England  !  The  sum  raised  by  taxation  in  the  same 
year,  for  the  support  of  free  schools  in  the  state,  exceeded 
100,000/.  sterling.  Every  district  containing  fifty  families  is 
compelled  by  law  to  maintain  one  school ;  for  the  support  of 
which  the  inhabitants  are  allowed  to  tax  themselves.  The  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  is  permitted  in  all  the  schools ;  but  the  use  of 
books  ^'  calculated  to  favour  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of 
Cln-istians^^  is  prohibited  by  law.  Parents  and  guardians  are 
expected  to  instruct  their  own  children,  or  to  get  them  instructed, 
in  what  they  believe  to  be  religious  truth ;  and  for  this  purpose 
there  are  Sunday  schools.  Now, — if  the  principle  of  the  States^ 
neutrality  towards  the  various  denominations  be  once  conceded, — 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  something  very  noble  in  all  this. 
It  makes  one  almost  ashamed  to  look  at  home.  ^^  There  is  no 
other  region  in  Anglo-Saxondom,*"  says  Mr.  Lyell,  "  containing 
750,000  souls,  where  national  education  is  carried  so  far.^^  This 
])rodigious  liberality  is  ascribed  by  him  mainly  to  three  causes : 
Firsts  the  absence  of  extreme  poverty,  the  facility  of  emigration  to 
the  west,  the  check  to  improvident  marriage  from  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  even  among  the  lowest  classes ;  a  standard  which 
education  is  constantly  raising.  Secondly,  the  thoughtful  men  of 
all  parties  have  perpetually  before  their  eyes  the  menacing  appari- 
tion of  univci*sal  sufirage;  and  they  hold  tliat  nothing  but  an 
improvement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  moMM 
can  possibly  divest  this  portent  of  its  terrors.  But  what  would 
the  masses  say,  if  they  were  to  hear  Mr.  LyelPs  meditation  here- 
upon? The  fears  entertained  by  the  rich  of  the  dangers  of 
ignorance,  he  tells  us,  is  the  only  good  result  which  he  could  dis- 
cover, to  counterbalance  the  enormous  preponderance  of  evil, 
arising  in  the  United  States,  from  the  present  formidable  ex- 
tension of  the  electoral  franchise  !  These  words,  we  suspect, 
would  have  a  very  treasonable  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  Sovereign 
people  of  the  west.     They  would,  surely,  bring  up  a  dark  and 
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fathering  frown  on  the  countenance  of  that  awful  magistrate, 
whose  name  is  L}'nch  !  They  are,  however,  the  only  dangerous 
words  which  we  recollect  to  have  met  with  in  these  volumes.  But 
to  proceed ;  a  third  source  of  this  flood  of  bounty  he  opines  to 
be,  the  political  and  social  equality  of  all  religious  sects;  an 
equality  which  tends  to  remove  the  ^eatcst  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  National  Instruction  in  Great  Britain  :  and  this  last 
surmise  brings  us  to  the  edge  of  a  crater,  full  of  somewhat  explo- 
sive materials  of  discussion  ;  into  which,  at  this  present,  we  have 
no  mind  to  enter.  But  we  cannot  quit  the  subject  without 
noticing,  which  we  do  with  much  regret,  the  fears  expressed  by 
Mr.  Lyell,  that  the  religious  toleration  of  the  different  sects  in 
Massachusets  is  accompanied  by  little  Christian  charity.  Fami- 
lies, he  tells  us,  are  often  divide<l,  and  the  best  relations  of  private 
life  disturbed,  by  the  bitterness  of  sectarian  dogmatism  and  jea- 
lousy. On  one  point,  however,  it  seems  that  all  sects  are  agreed, 
for  one  purpose  all  are  prepared  to  enter  into  strenuous  coalition ; 
they  are  united  in  their  aversion  for  the  ascendency  of  any  one 
denomination,  and  they  are  ready,  at  any  time,  to  combine  their 
forces  in  opposition  to  it. 

In  ch.  ix,  Mr.  Lyell  has  recorded  the  impressions  left  upon  his 
mind  by  the  spectacle  of  slavery  :  a  well-worn  subject  it  is  true, 
but  one  which  must  always  retain  its  interest,  even  in  the  thou- 
sandth repetition.  Like  other  travellers,  he  was  struck  with  the 
cheerfulness  and  light-heartedness  of  the  negroes.  He  found  them 
as  talkative  as  children:  nay,  he  discovered  that  their  vanity 
could  find  nutriment  even  in  the  circumstances  of  their  degrada- 
tion. They  appeared  proud  of  their  master'^s  wealth.  The  profits 
derived  by  him  from  their  services,  furnished  them  with  a  gratify- 
ing estimate  of  their  own  merit.  At  an  inn  in  Virginia,  a  female 
slave  asked  him  to  guess  for  how  many  dollare  a  year  she  was  let 
out  by  her  master  i  A  small  sum  being  named  in  reply,  she 
exultingly  and,  doubtless,  with  a  superb  toss  of  the  head,  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  he  was  very  much  below  the  mark ;  for, 
the  landlord  paid  fifty  dollars,  or  ten  guineas,  a  year  for  her  hire. 
A  good-humoured  butler,  at  another  inn,  took  care  to  inform  him 
that  his  master  got  30/.  a-yoar  for  him.  The  coloured  stewardess 
of  a  steamer  was  at  great  pains  to  put  him  in  possession  of  her 
high  desert,  and  to  describe  how  it  was  that  she  got  the  name  of 
Queen  Victoria.  But  now  for  the  other  side  of  the  picture  !  At 
Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  a  strong  guard  is  kept  constantly 
in  anns.  Every  citizen  is  obliged  to  serve  in  person,  or  to  find  a 
substitute.  There  ai-e  strict  laws  against  importing  books  relat- 
ing to  emancipation.  There  is  even  a  prohibition  aL^ainst  bringing 
back  those  slaves  who  have  ever  been  taken  by  their  masters  into 
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the  free  states.  On  the  one  side,  therefore,  we  have  on  the  part 
of  the  slaves,  an  exhibition  of  childUke  simpUcity  and  thoughtless 
enjoyment.  On  the  other,  an  apparatus  of  precaution,  which 
shows  that  their  masters  are  living  like  men  who  believe  them* 
selves  surrounded  by  a  sleepless  and  perpetual  conspiracy ! 

**  I  have  often  asked  myself,"  says  Mr.  Lyell,  "  when  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  plantation,  what  steps  I  would  take  if  I  had  inherited  such  a 
property  from  British  ancestors.  I  thought,  first,  of  immediately  eman- 
cipating all  the  slaves,  but  I  was  reminded  that  the  law  humanely  pro- 
vides, in  that  case,  that  I  should  still  support  them ;  so  that  I  might  ruin 
myself  and  family,  and  it  would  still  be  a  question  whether  those  whom 
I  had  released  from  bondage  would  be  happier,  or  would  be  prepared  for 
freedom.  I  then  proposed  to  begin  with  education  as  a  preliminary 
step.  Here  I  was  met  with  the  objection  that,  since  the  abolition  move- 
ment and  the  fanatical  exertions  of  missionaries,  severe  statutes  had 
been  enacted,  making  it  penal  to  teach  slaves  to  read  and  write.  I  must 
first,  therefore,  endeavour  to  persuade  my  fellow  slave-holders  to  repeal 
these  laws  against  improving  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
slaves.  I  remarked  that,  in  order  to  overcome  the  apathy  and  reluctance 
of  the  planters,  the  same  kind  of  agitation,  the  same  'pressure  from 
without,'  might  be  indispensable,  which  had  brought  about  our  West 
Indian  emancipation.  To  this  my  American  friends  replied,  that  the 
small  number  of  our  slaves,  so  insignificant  in  comparison  to  their  two 
and  a  half  millions,  had  made  an  indemnity  to  the  owner  possible ;  also 
that  the  free  negroes,  in  small  islands,  could  always  be  held  in  subjec* 
tion  by  the  British  fleets ;  and,  lastly,  that  England  had  a  right  to  inter- 
fere and  legislate  for  her  own  colonies,  whereas  the  northern  states  of 
the  Union,  and  foreigners,  had  no  constitutional  right  to  intermeddle 
with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  slave  states.  Such  intervention,  by 
exciting  the  fears  and  indignation  of  the  planters,  had  retarded,  and 
must  always  be  expected  to  retard,  the  progress  of  the  cause.  They 
also  reminded  me  how  long  and  obstinate  a  struggle  the  West  Indian 
proprietors  had  made  against  the  emancipationists  in  the  British  Honie 
of  Commons ;  and  they  hinted,  that  if  the  different  islands  had  been 
directly  represented  in  the  Lower  House,  and  there  had  been  Duket 
of  Jamaica,  Marquises  of  Antigua,  and  Earls  of  Barbadoes,  in  the  Upper 
House,  as  the  slave  states  are  represented  in  Congress,  the  measure 
would  never  have  been  carried  to  this  day.** — vol.  i.  pp.  186,  187. 

It  is  not  very  surprising,  that  with  these  perplexing  considera- 
tions before  him,  our  traveller  should  have  felt  his  spirit  moved 
within  him  against  that  exceedingly  mischievous  class,  usually 
known  by  the  title  of  "  well-meaning  persons ^^  for,  to  this  class, 
undoubtedly,  belong  many  of  those  individuals  who  have  '^  vented 
cLimour  from  their  throat,'^  in  behalf  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation. 
Persons  of  this  description  never  will  understand,  that,  in  the 
moral  as  well  as  in  the  material  world,  the  power  of  a  resisting 
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medium  often  increases  in  a  much  Iiigher  ratio  than  the  assailing 
impulse.  Of  this  truth  a  signal  instance  is  furnished  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  movement  in  question.  Before  the  year  1830,  many 
of  the  planters  themselves  had  begun  to  suspect  that  slavery  was 
a  great  moral  and  political  evil.  The  cause  of  emancipation  was 
evidently  gaining  ground.  Expectations  were  actually  enter- 
tained, that  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  would  follow  the 
example  of  the  states  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  would,  before 
long,  fix  on  some  future  day  for  the  manumission  of  their  slaves. 
But,  just  at  that  critical  period  it  was,  that  the  ^*  well-meaning^ 
people  were  seized  with  a  fever  of  activity ;  and  the  abolition 
movement  became  headlong  and  impetuous.  From  that  moment, 
a  strong  reaction  was  perceived.  The  southern  states  took  the 
alarm.  The  panic  became  general.  With  the  usual  precipita- 
tion of  terror,  laws  were  enacted  against  the  education  of  the 
negroes;  and  their  condition  in  all  other  respects  became 
decidedly  worse  than  it  was  before.  And,  what  is  most  of  all  to 
be  deplored,  the  habit  of  defending  their  position  against  this 
intemperate  and  ill-timed  aggression,  converted  not  a  few  of  the 
planters  to  a  passionate  belief  in  their  own  delusions.  Not  con- 
tent with  deprecating  all  hasty  and  revolutionary  change,  they 
came  at  last  to  maintain  that  slavery,  far  from  being  merely  a 
necessary  evil^  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  beneficent  insti« 
tutions  under  heaven.  And,  if  any  tliouglit  otherwise,  they 
foand  it  prudent  to  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves.  And  thus. 
it  was  tliat  the  "  well-meaning''  gentry  ruined  their  own  cause ; 
or,  at  least,  retarded  its  triumph  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  Lyell — being  very  busy  with  the  Oriskany  limestone,  and 
the  Cashaqua  shale,  and  the  Shawangunk  conglomerate,  &c.  &c. 
&e. — ^had  but  little  leisure  or  temptation  to  try  the  patience  of 
the  planters  by  interrogatories  on  this  irritating  subject ;  and, 
prol^bly,  for  that  very  reason,  they  were  all  tlie  more  free  and 
unreserved  in  their  communications.  Their  apologies  seem  by 
no  means  to  have  reconciled  him  to  slavery  as  an  institution ; 
but,  combined  with  all  he  saw,  they  left  him  pretty  well  satisfied 
of  the  frightful  dangers  of  sudden  abolition.  He  perceived  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  capacities  of  the 
negroes  were  equal  to  those  of  Europeans.  But  tlieir  faculties 
had  been  uncultivated.  The  negro  mind  and  character  was  in  a 
atate  of  childhood.  Time  is  a  condition  indispensable  to  their 
improvement ;  and  for  this  condition  the  abolitionists  would 
make  no  allowance.  And  if  their  impetuosity  had  been  suc- 
cessful, it  is  probable  that,  after  a  long  period  of  havoc  and  con- 
vulsion, the  fate  of  the  negroes  might,  eventually,  have  been 
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almost  as  deplorable  as  that  of  the  aboriginal  Indians.  Even  as 
it  is,  their  prospects  appeared  to  him  to  be  very  gloomy.  He 
anticipates  tliat,  sooner  or  later,  the  coloured  race  must  give  war 
to  swarms  of  colonists  and  white  labourers  from  New  England ; 
in  which  case  *'  it  will  require  all  the  watchful  care  of  the  philan- 
thropist, whether  in  the  north  or  south,  to  prevent  them  from 
beinjr  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  reduced  to  destitution.*" — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  194.)  In  the  mean  time,  the  fierce  antagonism  which 
the  slavery*  question  has  engendered  between  the  northern  and 
the  southern  states,  is  itself  a  great  national  calamity.  We 
happen  to  know  that,  in  the  judgment  of  several  intelligent 
Americans,  if  these  elements  of  discord  should  continue  to  rage, 
they  must  inevitably  end  in  the  disruption  of  the  Union. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter  Mr.  Lyell  furnishes  us  with  an 
animating  account  of  American  munificence  and  public  spirit,  as 
displayed  in  the  public  establishments  for  charitable  or  literary 
purposes.  It  appears  from  a  list,  which  he  has  seen,  of  bequests 
and  donations  made  for  objects  of  this  honourable  description 
during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  state  of  Massachusets  alone, 
that  they  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  six  millions  of  dollars, 
or  more  than  a  million  sterling.  There  are  popular  libraries  in 
almost  every  village.  The  growing  appetite  for  good  standard 
books  is  further  attested  by  the  sale  of  very  large  editions  of  such 
works  as  HerscheFs  Natural  Philosophy,  Washington  Irving^s 
Columbus,  and  Plutarch's  Lives.  Of  each  of  these  from  iive-and- 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  copies  have  been  sold.  It  is  still  more 
remarkable,  that  no  le.ss  tlian  sixteen  thousand  copies  have  been 
purchased  of  Johne's  Translation  of  Froissart*s  Chronicles^  illus- 
trated by  wood  engravings;  and  twelve  thousand  of  Liebig^s 
Animal  Chemistr}'.  It  is  true  that  these  editions  were  very 
cheap,  being  relieved  of  the  load  of  authors  or  publishers 
copyright.  But  this  consideration  alone  does  not  sufficiently 
account  for  the  phenomenon,  seeing  that  about  four  thousand 
copies  of  Prescot's  Mexico  were  sold  in  one  year  in  the  United 
States,  at  the  price  of  six  dollars,  or  six-and-twenty  shillings. 
All  these  indications  point  to  a  rapid  progress  in  the  best  arts  of 
civilized  life.  And  why  should  we  doubt  tliat,  in  due  time,  a  rich 
and  vigorous  national  literature  will  spring  up  from  this  vast 
breadth  of  mental  cultivation  I     Mr.  L.  informs  us,  that 

"  The  universities  of  the  United  States  are  annually  increasing  in 
number,  and  their  discipline  in  New  England  (to  which  my  inquiries 
on  this  head  were  chie6y  confined)  is  vcr\'  strict ;  a  full  staff  of  pro- 
fessors, with  their  assistants  ur  tutors,  superintending  at  once  the  moral 
conduct  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  students.  In  each  university, 
there  is  a  divinity  school,  appropriated   to  some  particular  religioua 
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denomination,  \i'hich  is  Presbyterian  or  Independent  at  Newhaven,  in 
Connecticut,  where  there  are  about  six  hundred  students ;  and  Unita- 
nan  at  Harvard  College,  near  Boston,  where  there  are  about  four  hun- 
dred. But  youths  belonging  to  various  sects  resort  indilTerently  to 
Newhaven,  Harvard,  and  other  colleges,  to  pursue  their  ordinary 
academical  studies.  After  obtaining  their  first  degree,  they  enter,  if 
intended  for  the  ministry,  some  theological  faculty  established  in  the 
■ame  or  in  another  university,  or  constituting  a  separate  institution  for 
the  professional  training  of  future  divines.  The  Episcopalians  have  a 
flourishing  college  of  this  kind  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  Inde- 
pendents, or  Congregationalists,  have  one  at  Andover  in  Massachusets, 
where  a  distinguished  professor  of  biblical  learning  has  been  known  to 
draw  Episcopalians  and  students  of  other  sects  to  his  lectures,  no  per- 
sons being  excluded,  by  subscription  to  articles  of  religion,  from  enter- 
ing and  studying  in  any  college.*' — vol.  i.  pp.  264,  265. 

Protesting,  very  respectfully,  against  tlie  inference  tliat  we 
entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Lyell  in  his  admiration  of  this  beautiful 
systeni  of  religious  liberality,  we  proceed  : — 

'*In  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  the  best  endowed 
university  in  the  United  States,  there  are  thirty-two  professors,  each 
assisted  by  one  or  more  tutors.  Many  of  them  are  well  known  in  the 
literary  world  as  authors.  Five  only  of  the  thirty-two  were  educated 
for  the  pulpit,  three  of  whom  are  professors  of  divinity,  one  of  ethics, 
and  one  of  history.  All  the  students  are  required  to  attend  divine  ser- 
Tice  in  the  churches  to  which  they  severally  belong,  but  the  divinity- 
school  for  professional  education  is  Unitarian.  The  pupils  are  exa- 
mined in  the  New  Testament,  also  in  Paley's  *  Evidences,'  and  Butler's 
•  Analogy.'  The  proportion  of  professors  to  students  (about  400  in 
number)  is  far  greater  than  that  of  college  tutors  in  the  English  univer- 
sities. The  tutors  of  Harvard  College  may  be  compared,  in  some 
degree,  to  our  private  tutors,  except  that  they  are  more  under  the 
direction  of  the  professors,  being  selected  by  them  from  among  the 
graduates,  as  the  best  scholars,  and  each  is  specially  devoted  to  some 
one  department  of  learning.  These  tutors,  from  whose  number  the  pro- 
fessors are  very  commonly  chosen,  usually  teach  the  freshmen,  or  first- 
year  students,  or  prepare  pupils  for  the  professors*  lectures.  Care  is 
also  bestowed  on  the  classification  of  the  young  men,  according  to  their 
acquirements,  talents,  and  tastes.  To  accomplish  this  object,  the  stu- 
dent, on  entering,  may  offer  to  undergo  an  examination,  and  if  he  suc- 
ceeds, he  may  pass  at  once  into  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  year's  class, 
the  intermediate  steps  being  dispensed  with  ;  he  may  also  choose  certain 
subjects  of  study,  which  are  regarded  as  equivalents,  or  are  exchange- 
able with  others.  Thus,  in  the  four  years  of  the  regular  academical 
course,  a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  of  various  branches 
of  mathematics,  is  exacted  from  all ;  but  in  regard  to  other  subjects, 
such  as  moral  philosophy,  modern  languages,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
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and  geologry,  some  of  them  may  be  substituted  for  others,  at  the  option 
of  the  pupil.  There  are  public  examinations  at  the  end  of  every  term 
for  awarding  honours  or  ascertaining  the  proficiency  of  students ;  who 
if  they  have  been  negligent,  are  put  back  into  a  previous  year's  cbu, 
the  period  of  taking  their  degree  being  in  that  case  deferred.  Honoars 
are  obtainable  for  almost  every  subject  taught  by  any  professor ;  but 
emulation  is  not  relied  upon  as  the  chief  inducement  for  study.  After 
passing  an  examination  for  the  fourth  year's  class,  the  student  can 
obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  may  enter  the  divioicy, 
medical,  or  law  schools.'* — vol.  i.  pp.  268 — 270. 

The  enquiries  which  produced  the  above  statement  respecting 
the  American  universities,  were  met  with  a  corresponding 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  his  informants ;  who  were  all  intensely 
anxious  to  learn  the  present  condition  of  the  two  sister  univer- 
sities of  the  old  country.  Why  was  it,  they  asked,  that  the 
studies  of  geology,  chemistry,  modem  history,  &c.  had,  of  late, 
so  lamentably  declined  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ?  Surely  it 
must  be  the  evil  genius  of  Tracfarianmn  that  had  done  all  the 
mischief !  Its  bad  influences  were  beginning  to  be  felt  even  in 
America.  IIow  intense  then  must  be  its  destructive  pow\Tin 
the  land  of  its  birth  !  Mr.  Lyell  was  at  some  pains  to  persuade 
tliem,  that  they  had  reversed  the  position  of  cause  and  effect; 
and  that  Tractarianism  had  rushed  into  the  space  which  had  been 
left  vacant  by  the  abandonment  of  the  ancient  system  of  instruc- 
tion. All  this  appeared  so  strange  to  his  hearers,  that  he  found 
great  difficulty  in  making  his  explanations  intelligible.  And 
accordingly,  for  the  better  instruction  of  enquirers  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  he  has  felt  himself  impelled  to  put  forth  to  the 
world  a  comparison  between  the  former  and  the  present  svstem 
of  our  academical  niachinery.  His  information,  as  he  himaelf 
tells  us,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  statements  of  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton. In  fact,  his  exposition  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  abstract  of 
two  papers,  which  were  understood  to  have  been  written  by  thai 
gentleman,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
June  and  December  1831. 

Those  two  papers  we  now  have  before  us.  The  spirit  which 
jx'rvados  them  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  they  im- 
pute the  most  b:ise  and  mercenary  motives  to  the  collegiate 
authorities  of  former  days;  and  (angels  and  ministers  of  grace 
d(,fi'n(l  us  !)  represent  our  universities  as  nurseries  and  schools 
of  jHTJury;  under  whose  training,  England  lias  become  the 
country  of  J^urope  proverbial  for  the  disregard  of  oaths  !  But 
wo  pass  over  his  virulent  invectives,  and  proceed  to  a  brief  exhi- 
bition of  his  ararAiiiitna,  He  affirms,  then,  that  the  universitv  of 
Oxford — (for  it  is  chiefly  of  Oxford  that  he  speaks) — is,  in  effect. 
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an  university  no  longer ;  that  it  has  lost  its  primitive  character, 
and  has  undergone  a  metamorphosis,  scarcely  less  surprising  tlian 
those  which  we  sometimes  see  exhibited  in  a  series  of  dissolving 
viewB.  Of  the  nature  of  this  transmutation  some  notion  may  be 
formed  from  the  statement,  that  Oxford  was,  originally,  a  uni- 
versity in  full  exercise,  without  a  single  collegiate  foundation ; 
that  m  the  14th  century  the  colleges  were  three^  the  halls,  or 
licensed  boarding-houses  for  the  students,  three  hundred^  all  of 
them  under  university  control ;  that  in  the  18th  century,  the 
halls  had  almost  disappeared;  and  that  now,  the  whole  aca- 
demic institution  presents  the  appearance  of  a  congeries  of  in- 
dependent collegiate  corporations ;  moulded,  however,  by  some 
occult  and  mysterious  process,  into  one  grand  corporation,  known 
by  the  title  of  the  university.  The  gradual  revolution  which  has 
been  effected  in  the  apparatus  of  instruction,  he  contends,  is 
equally  astonishing.  Originally,  the  business  of  instruction  was 
conducted  by  the  full  graduates,  who,  for  that  reason,  were  called 
regents,  or  masters  of  the  schools ;  and  who  were,  virtually,  profes- 
sors in  the  several  faculties.  That  this  system  should  be  found  per- 
manently adequate  to  its  purposes,  was  scarcely  to  be  expected ; 
seeing  that  the  commencing  regents,  or  professors,  of  those  days, 
were  young  men  of  nineteen  or  twenty ;  that  being  the  age  at 
which  the  master^s  degree  was,  then,  usually  conferred.  That  it 
did  not  actually  work  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  circumstance,  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
office  of  teaching  passed  into  the  hands  of  salaried  professors, 
nominated  by  the  university.  All  this  while,  whatever  was  done 
by  halls  and  colleges,  in  the  way  of  teaching,  was  purely  sub- 
sidiary to  the  academic  course,  and  preparatory  for  attendance  on 
the  public  lecturer.  At  this  day,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains  of 
the  original  organization.  The  university,  now,  gives  no  direct 
instruction  whatever.  All  is  transferred  to  the  colleges;  and, 
by  them  is  consigned  to  tutors  of  their  own  appointment; 
for  the  most  part,  to  members  of  their  own  foundation.  Thus  it 
is  in  the  faculty  of  arts.  As  for  the  other  three  faculties,  those 
of  Theology,  Medicine,  and  Law, — they  are  left  without  any 
thing  worthy  to  be  called  a  systematic  and  regular  course  of 

i>reparation ;  so  that  the  degrees  conferred  in  them  are  often 
ittle  better  than  certificates  of  standing  in  the  university.  They 
ascertain  next  to  nothing  respecting  tlie  competence  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  sciences  which  they  respectively  profess. 

The  above  is  a  brief  and  hasty  outline  of  the  case,  as  presented 
to  us  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  follow  him 
through  the  long  transitional  process  by  which  the  change  has 
been  brought  about.     We  must,  also,  abstain  from  any  discussion 
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of  the  question,  whether  the  substitution  of  the  Collegiate  for  the 
Academic  system  would  stand  the  test  of  legal  investigation. 
Neither  are  we,  at  this  moment,  prepared  to  institute  a  formal 
comparison  between  the  merits  of  the  ancient  professorial  appa- 
ratus and  the  modern  tutorial  scheme.  Our  more  immediate 
object,  in  noticing  the  complaints  of  the  accuser,  has  been,  re- 
spectfully to  suggest  to  the  universities  whether  it  is  not  due  to 
themselves  to  enter  upon  a  deliberate  survey  of  their  own  posi- 
tion ;  a  position  which  has  been  attained  by  a  wide  departure, — 
though  perhaps  an  inevitable  departure, — from  the  form  'and 
spirit  of  the  Primitive  Institution.  The  signs  of  the  times  are 
such  as  seem  to  indicate  pretty  clearly  the  approach  of  a  crisis, 
which  may  put  the  universities  formally  on  their  defence.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  Sir  William  Hamilton,  calling  loudly  for 
a  Royal  visitation,  in  1831  ;  and  now  we  have  Mr.  Lyell,  calling 
as  loudly  for  a  Royal  commission,  in  184?5.  And  it  really  may  be 
worth  while  for  om'  readers  to  listen  to  the  glowing  and  highly 
figurative  rhetoric  with  which  he  illustrates  the  blessings  to  be 
expected  from  such  a  proceeding : — 

**  The  commissioners  would  have  to  recommend  the  renovation  of 
what  has  fallen  into  disuse ;  the  improvement  of  old,  rather  than  the 
introduction  of  new  and  experimental  systems.  They  would  have  to 
give  force  to  existing  academical  statutes,  now  inoperative,  rather  than 
to  enact  new  laws.  They  min^ht  undertake  university  reform  in  the 
temper  recommended  by  Dr.  Whewell ' ;  bringing  to  the  task  a  spirit, 
not  of  hatred,  but  of  reverence  for  the  past ;  not  of  contempt,  but  of 
gratitude,  towards  our  predecessors.  No  new  fountains  of  knowledge 
are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  depths  of  the  earth.  They  are  already  at 
the  surface,  ready,  on  the  removal  of  impediments,  to  overflow  and  fer- 
tilize the  soil.  When  Lord  Hastings  conquered  Delhi,  in  18l7t  he 
found  an  extensive  wilderness  near  that  city — sterile,  and  parched  up 
by  the  sun's  heat — which  had  once  been  cultivated  and  populous ;  for 
in  ancient  times  it  had  been  irrigated  by  canals,  which  brought  the 
waters  of  the  Jumna  from  a  distance  of  250  miles.  The  empire  which 
had  left  these  monuments  of  its  ancient  grandeur  had  long  passed 
away ;  and,  having  fallen  to  pieces,  had  formed  a  multitude  of  smaller 
kingdoms,  each  governed  by  feebler  rulers.  In  a  few  years,  by  the 
aid  of  several  thousand  labourers,  directed  by  skilful  engineers,  these 
ancient  watercourses  were  repaired.  They  had  been  dry  for  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half;  and,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  copious  streams 
to  flow  once  more  through  the  streets  of  the  ancient  metropolis,  the 
Hindoo  priests  went  forth  in  solemn  procession ;  while  troops  of  vir- 
gins threw  garlands  of  flowers  into  the  waters  as  they  advanced.  It 
was  a  day  of  national  jubilee  and  thanksgiving,  for  the  band  of  a  foreign 
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power  had  restored  to  them  the  works  of  their  forefathers." — vol.  i. 
pp.  312,  313. 

Such  are  the  splendid  vaticinations  of  Mr.  Lyell.  His  parable 
is  of  easy  interpretation.  The  ancient  empire  and  its  canals, 
are  the  primitive  university  and  its  schools.  The  multitude  of 
smaller  kingdoms,  arc  the  colleges ;  the  feebler  rulers,  the  college 
authorities  and  tutors ;  the  skilful  engineers,  are  the  royal  com- 
missioners ;  and  the  copious  streams,  are  the  floods  of  knowledge 
with  which  the  restoration  of  the  old  system  is  to  enrich  the  land. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Lyell ;  whose  opinions  will,  doubtless,  be 
widely  circulated  throughout  the  literary  and  scientific  world. 
And  now,  lastly,  we  have  Mr.  W.  Dugald  Christie,  M.P.,  quite 
as  deeply  enamoured  of  reform  as  Mr.  Lyell  or  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
On  the  10th  of  April  last,  that  gentleman  moved  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  royal  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
education  in  our  universities ;  and  it  is  next  to  certain  that  he 
is  fully  prepared  to  entertain  that  honourable  assembly  with  a 
series  of  sessional  motions  to  the  same  effect. 

Now,  for  ourselves,  we  certainly  deprecate  a  Royal  commis- 
sion, or  any  other  commission;  seeing  that  there  can  be  no 
sort  of  security  that  it  would  be  conducted  in  the  generous, 
grateful,  and  reverential  spirit  recommended  by  Dr.  vVhewell. 
We  greatly  prefer  tliat  the  universities  themselves  should  ex- 
plore their  own  resources,  with  a  view  to  Jiscertain  whether 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  give  them  a  wider  and  more  ef- 
fective application  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  age.  Some 
noble  improvements  have  been  adopted  by  them  within  the 
last  half  centur}' ;  and  it  now  remains  to  be  considered  whether 
something  more  might  not  be  effected,  towards  bringing  out  the 
university  in  its  original  character  of  a  mighty  national  instru- 
ment of  education.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  himself  allows  that  Oxford, 
though  now  imperfect,  is  the  most  ^?^r/^c^/W^  of  academic  insti- 
tutions ;  and  that  the  means  which  it  possesses,  if  properly  di- 
rected, would  render  it  the  most  efficient  university  in  existence. 
He  professes  no  hostility  to  the  colleges  as  such ;  but  he  con- 
tends that  a  collegiate  and  tutorial  system,  in  due  subordination 
to  a  professorial  one,  affords  the  condition  of  a  perfect  university. 
And  if  this  should  be  true  of  Oxford,  we  may  presume  that  it 
would  be  equally  true  of  Cambridge  also.  The  question,  then,  is 
this:  Would  it  not  bo  wise  in  the  universities  to  take  these 
propositions  into  their  serious  and  dispassionate  consideration ; 
and,  either  to  show  that  the  views  of  the  writer  are  erroneous 
and  impracticable ;  or  else,  to  turn  his  suggestions  to  some  good 
account.  We  are  all  the  more  anxious  for  their  adoption  of  this 
course,  because,  if  it  should  be  declined,  there  is  much  reason  to 
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apprehend  that  the  ^''  foreign  power''''  may  step  in,  to  open  the 
ancient  ''  watercourses^^'*  and  "  to  restore  the  works  of  our  fore- 
fathers.'*'' And,  in  that  case,  there  is  no  foreseeing  what  wild  work 
might  be  made  by  that  rough  and  arbitrary  engineer,  when  once 
his  hand  was  in  ! 

Let  the  reform,  however,  come  from  within  or  from  without,  it  is 
certain  that  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  system  would  be  encum- 
bered with  manifold  and  formidable  difficulties.  And,  foremost 
among  those  difficulties,  may  be  numbered  the  period  of  life  at  which 
young  men  of  the  present  day  commence  their  academic  residence. 
In  former  times,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  observes,  it  was  custom- 
ary to  enter  the  university  at  a  very  early  age  ;  and  the  student 
of  those  times,  when  he  obtained  the  rank  of  master,  was  fre- 
quently not  older  than  the  student  of  the  present  times  when  he 
matriculates.  By  nineteen,  or  twenty,  therefore,  the  academic 
course  was  completed.  I'he  modern  practice  is  to  consign  the 
training  of  the  boy,  not  to  the  universities,  but  to  public  schools, 
or  private  seminaries ;  so  that,  now,  it  is  not  till  between  eighteen 
or  nineteen  that  the  academic  course  commences.  Let  us  then 
suppose  the  ancient  practice  to  be  revived,  so  far  as  relates  to 
length  of  residence  ;  and  tliat  the  seven  years,  which  must  elapse 
between  matriculation  and  the  master'^s  degree,  were  to  be  passed 
in  close  attendance  on  the  public  lectures.  The  consequence 
would  be,  that  no  young  man  destined  for  a  learned  profession 
could  start  upon  the  career  of  life  till  the  age  of  six  or  seven- 
and-twenty  ;  and  that  his  family  would  be  loaded  with  the  cost 
of  a  seven  ycara^  residence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  in  addition 
to  the  expense  of  his  previous  education  at  school !  Now  this  is 
an  inconvenience  which  could  never  be  endured.  At  present  it  is 
partially  avoided, — perliaps  in  a  somewliat  irregular  and  question- 
able manner, — by  dispensing  with  residence  subsequently  to  the 
first  degree,  and  by  granting  the  second  degree  to  all  who  are  of 
seven  years'*  standing :  by  which  expedient,  the  necessary  residence 
is  reduced  to  something  more  than  tlu*ee  years,  and  the  expense 
lowered  in  the  same  proportion :  though,  even  as  it  is,  the  burden 
often  falls  with  a  crushmg  weight  upon  the  parents.  But  how 
would  the  reformer  deal  with  the  difficulty  in  question !  Imagine 
him  to  have  succeeded  in  effecting  the  restoration  of  the  pro- 
fessorial schools ;  at  what  age  would  he  fix  the  commencement 
of  attendance  on  those  schools ;  and  what  length  of  attendance 
would  he  require  for  the  full  degree,  tliat  of  master  of  arts! 
Would  he  dream  of  breaking  up  all  the  scholastic  establishments 
in  the  land,  and  of  driving  the  boys,  once  more,  by  thousands,  to 
the  univci*sities5  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  various  faculties 
from  academic  regents  or  professors  I     And  if  not,  how  would  he 
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apportion  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  world,  between  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  university  lecturer  i  These  are  grave  and 
difficult  questions:  and,  unless  fully  prepared  to  grapple  with 
them,  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  ought  to  venture  on  the  task  of  re- 
modelling our  universities. 

We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  this  interesting  subject  without 
confessing  that  there  is  one  evil  attending  the  collegiate  system, 
as  it  is  now  administered,  of  which  the  public  have,  we  think,  an 
undoubted  ridit  to  complain  ;  and  that  is,  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  gaining  admission  to  the  university.  This  remark,  it  is  true, 
is  chiefly  applicable  to  Oxford ;  for,  there,  the  number  of  students 
admitted  is  rigorously  limited  by  the  accommodation  which  the 
colleges  can  afford  within  their  own  walls.  Halls,  or  boarding- 
houses,  are  now  no  longer  licensed  for  their  reception ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  admission  must  be  sought  for  as  a 
signal  favour,  and  must  be  bespoken  several  years  previously  to 
the  period  of  matriculation.  At  Cambridge,  this  evil  is  some- 
what mitigated.  But  how?  Numbers  of  freshmen  arc  there 
allowed  to  reside  without  the  college  walls ;  not,  however,  in 
halls,  or  in  licensed  boarding-houses,  as  in  ancient  times;  but, 
in  lodgings,  dispersed  through  every  quarter  of  the  town,  and 
consequently,  under  very  imperfect  control,  cither  from  the  col- 
leges, or  from  the  university.  If,  then,  a  period  of  reform  ever 
should  come,  the  question  must  arise,  whether  it  will  not  be 
requisite, — either  by  the  revival  of  halls,  or  by  more  ample  pro- 
vision for  indigent  scholars,  or  by  other  wise  and  beneficent 
arrangements, — to  invest  the  univei'sities  with  a  character  of 
much  more  comprehensive  usefulness! 

But  let  us  now  return,  for  a  while,  with  Mr.  Lyell,  to  America. 
He  tells  us  that  he  generally  abstained  from  retailing  the  gossip 
of  the  lawyers,  merchants,  farmers,  and  labourers,  when  con- 
versing freely  and  unreservedly  together ;  reflecting,  very  wisely, 
how  small  would  be  the  value  of  opinions  derived  by  an  American 
from  a  similar  source,  or  from  talk  overheard  on  an  English  rail- 
way or  steam-boat.  By  adhering,  however,  to  this  virtuous  reso- 
lution, he  has  considerably  abridged  his  own  powers  of  entertain- 
ment; doubtless  much  to  the  disappointment  of  that  class  of 
readers  who  have  a  keen  relish  for  merriment,  and  who  never 
open  a  book  of  travels  in  America,  without  hopes  of  a  hearty 
chuckle  at  the  expense  of  brother  Jonathan.  Nevertheless,  his 
volumes  contain  much  that  is  truly  interesting  and  valuable, 
though  little  that  is  eminently  amusing.  The  following  may  be 
taken  as  an  instance  : — 

"  On  another  occasion,  the  respective  merits  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
Mr.  Clay,  and  others  were  canvassed,  and  an  animated  discussion  took 
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place  on  their  relative  claims  to  fill  the  presidential  chair  at  the  next 
general  election.  I  expressed  surprise  that,  as  there  were  still  three 
years  to  run  of  Mr.  Tyler*s  official  career,  they  should  be  mooting  this 
question  already.  The  whole  country  had  been  so  recently  convulsed 
by  the  severe  contest  between  Harrison  and  Van  Buren,  in  which 
parties  had  been  so  nearly  balanced,  that  it  was  surely  inexpedient 
that  the  minds  of  the  people  should  be  again  excited  and  unsettled.  I 
enlarged  on  the  superior  advantages  of  an  hereditary  monarchy,  as  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  such  dangerous  agitation,  and  was  prepared 
for  a  retaliatory  attack  upon  the  kingly  office,  and  a  eulogy  on  the 
superiority  of  the  American  constitution.  But  Americans  at  home, 
however  loyal  and  patriotic,  and  as  little  disposed  to  change  their  form 
of  government  for  a  monarchy  as  we  are  to  turn  republicans,  are,  never- 
theless,  by  no  means  optimists.  When  they  travel  in  England,  they 
acquire  a  habit  of  standing  on  the  defensive,  from  hearing  John  Bull 
object  to  every  thing  in  which  their  laws  and  institutions  may  happen 
to  differ  from  his  own.  But  in  the  United  States,  I  frequently  heard 
politicians  deplore  the  progress  of  democracy,  argue  that  the  president 
ought  to  be  elected  for  six  years  instead  of  four,  that  he  should  not  be 
re-eligible,  that  there  should  be  no  veto,  and  contend  for  other  organic 
changes.  In  reply  to  my  sally,  one  of  the  party,  who  had  previously 
expressed  his  fears  that  General  Harrison's  death  would  lead  to  the 
democratic  party  regaining  their  ascendency,  remarked,  *  The  most 
disastrous  periods,  sir,  in  your  history,  were  the  wars  of  a  disputed 
succession.  We  are  always  engaged  in  a  civil  war  of  this  kind.'  By 
way  of  consolation,  1  reminded  him  that,  at  all  events,  there  had  been 
less  bloodshed  in  their  battles  for  the  chief  magistracy  than  in  our  con- 
tests for  the  rightful  heir  to  a  throne.  He  replied,  •  Yes,  there  has  been 
less  destruction  of  the  body,  but  not  of  the  soul.  A  president  who  has 
60,000  places  in  his  gift,  holds  in  his  hands  far  greater  means  of  bribery 
and  corruption  than  did  your  Harry  the  Eighth,  even  after  he  had 
seized  upon  the  property  of  the  monasteries.'  " — pp.  81 — 83. 

We  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  met  with  any  treatise  or  dis- 
quisition on  government,  which  conveys  so  fearful  an  impression 
of  the  ascendency  of  the  Denios^  as  the  few  words  in  which  its 
evils  are  above  described :  an  incessant  conflict  for  a  disputed 
succession  ;  a  chronic  state  of  civil  war  !  a  war  less  sanguinary, 
perhaps,  than  those  which  decide  the  quarrels  of  King  or  Keyser, 
but  which  acts  with  a  ceaseless  corrosion  on  the  public  peace,  and 
with  a  secret  but  destructive  influence  on  national  integrity  and 
honour. 

In  the  course  of  his  excursion,  Mr.  Lyell  did  not  fail  to  visit 
the  transatlantic  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  The  following 
extract  will  be  found  to  contain  some  very  interesting  materials 
illustrative  of  the  character  and  prospects  of  tliat  somewhat 
motley  dependency : — 
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*'  On  approaching  Montreal  we  seemed  to  be  entering  a  French  pro- 
vince. The  language  and  costume  of  the  peasants  and  of  the  old 
beggars,  the  priests  with  their  breviaries,  the  large  crosses  on  the  public 
roads,  with  the  symbols  of  the  crucifixion,  the  architecture  of  the 
houses,  with  their  steep  roofs,  large  casement  windows,  and  lastly,  the 
icreat  Catholic  cathedral  rising  in  state,  with  its  two  lofty  towers,  carried 
back  our  thoughts  to  Normandy  and  Brittany,  where  we  spent  the  cor- 
responding season  of  last  year.  The  French  spoken  in  those  provinces 
of  the  mother  country  is  often  far  less  correct,  and  less  easy  to  follow 
than  that  of  the  Canadians,  whose  manners  are  very  prepossessing, 
much  softer  and  more  polite  than  those  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  fellow- 
countrymen,  however  superior  the  latter  may  be  in  energy  and  capa- 
bility of  advancement. 

'*  I  was  informed  by  a  physician  at  Montreal  that  the  English 
language  has  made  great  ])rogress  there  within  his  recollection  ;  and  all 
agree  that  it  would  soon  become  still  more  general  if  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment were  transferred  to  that  city, — a  measure  since  realised,  but  which 
was  then  only  beginning  to  be  discussed  (1842),  and  was  excitinir  no 
small  effervescence  of  party  feeling.  1  was  assured  by  many  that  it  was 
the  only  step  towards  anglicising  Lower  Canada  that  would  be  popular 
with  the  French  party.  The  country  round  Kingston  must  always  be 
comparatively  barren,  as  much  of  the  soil  consists  of  granite  and 
granitic  detritus  ;  and  it  could  never  become  a  large  metropolis,  such  as 
Toronto  might  he  made,  or  such  as  Montreal  is  even  now. 

"  Quebec,  with  its  citadel  and  fortifications  crowning  the  precipitous 
heights  which  overhang  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  where  the  deep  and 
broad  river  is  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  shipping,  struck  us  as  the 
most  picturesque  city  we  had  seen  since  we  landed  in  America.  We 
were  glad  to  meet  with  some  old  friends  among  the  officers  of  the 
garrison,  who  accompanied  us  to  the  Fulls  of  Montmorency,  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood.  Their  task  in  maintaining  strict  discipline 
in  their  corps,  in  preventing  the  desertion  of  soldiers,  and  keeping  the 
peace  along  the  frontier,  has  been  more  irksome  than  in  quelling  the 
rebellion.  Those  soldiers  who  have  deserted  to  the  states  are  said 
rarely  to  make  good  and  thriving  settlers ;  for  they  have  been  turned 
into  such  mere  machines,  into  such  creatures  of  routine,  so  exclusively 
trained  for  excellence  in  one  art,  that  they  want  resources,  and  are 
singularly  deficient  in  a  virtue  termed  by  the  Americans  *  shiftiness,*  or 
the  power  of  turning  one's  hand  to  any  thing  and  every  thing,  for  which 
the  well-educated  New  England  colonizer  is  celebrated. 

"  On  our  way  back  from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  I  stopped  at  Three 
Rivers  to  make  a  geological  excursion  to  the  Falls  of  Maskinonge, 
about  ten  miles  northward  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  woods  near 
the  beautiful  waterfall,  where  the  river  forces  its  way  through  a  narrow 
cleft  in  the  gneissose  rocks,  I  lost  my  way,  and  was  attacked  by 
myriads  of  niusquitos, — the  only  occasion,  owing  to  the  unusual  cool- 
ness of  the  season,  on  which  1  was  annoyed  by  these  enemies,  so  much 
dreaded  here  by  the  lovers  of  angling. 
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•*  When  standing  on  the  wharf  at  Three  Rivers*  I  conversed  with 
the  proprietor  of  a  large  estate  in  the  eastern  townships,  who  complained 
to  me  that  while  crowds  were  passing  up  the  river  every  week  to 
remote  districts,  and  sometimes  returning  disappointed,  and  even  occa- 
sionally re-cross»ing  the  Atlantic,  he  and  other  farmers  were  unable  to 
get  hands.  While  he  was  speaking,  a  large  steamer,  with  several  hun- 
dred Scotch  emigrants  from  Ayrshire,  came  alongside  the  wharf.  They 
were  only  to  tarry  there  one  hour  to  take  in  wood  for  the  engines.  My 
companion  went  on  board,  eagerly  endeavouring  to  bribe  some  of  the 
new  comers  to  settle  on  his  farm,  but  all  in  vain.  They  said  they  had 
cousins  and  friends  in  *  Upper  Canada,'  and  were  all  resolved  to  go 
there.  I  could  not  help  sympathising  with  him  in  his  disappointment* 
and  the  more  so,  as  I  had  seen  at  Toronto  large  bands  of  Irish  and 
Welsh  peasants  in  a  state  of  destitution  for  want  of  work ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  liberality  of  the  citizens,  several  gangs  of  them,  while  we  were 
there,  committed  robberies  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  appears  that 
during  the  late  troubles  in  Canada  the  tide  of  immigration  was  almost 
entirely  stopped  for  several  years ;  now  it  is  setting  in  more  strongly 
than  ever :  but  as  they  come  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  unless  the  whole  system  of  colonizing  were  under 
government  regulation,  and  conducted  on  arbitrary  principles,  to  adjust 
the  supply  of  labour  to  the  various  and  ever- fluctuating  local  de- 
mands. 

"  When  passing  in  a  carriage  over  the  rich  alluvial  grounds  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  I  expostulated  with  some  of  the  English 
proprietors  on  the  intolerable  condition  of  the  muddy  roads.  I  reminded 
them  that  all  this  part  of  Canada  was  a  cleared  and  cultivated  country, 
when  half  the  United  States  was  still  a  wilderness.  They  replied,  that 
the  French  farmers,  to  whom  most  of  the  land  belonged,  refused  to  pay 
taxes  for  bettering  the  roads,  contending  that  it  was  preferable  to  spend 
more  time  on  the  way,  and  to  wear  out  their  horses  and  vehicles  some- 
what faster,  than  to  pay  down  money  to  a  tax-gatherer. 

*'  The  anecdotes  told  us  by  the  British  settlers  of  the  superstitious 
horror  of  the  old  Canadians  at  the  new  inventions  and  innovations  of 
the  Anglo- Americans,  were  very  amusing.  The  river  craft  of  the  Ca- 
nadion  '  voyageurs  *  was  so  unrivalled  in  its  way,  that  we  may 
pardon  them  for  beholding  the  first  steamers  with  jealousy.  One  of 
them  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  as  he  saw  them  ascending  the  St. 
Lawrence,  '  Mais,  croycz-vous  que  le  bon  Dieu  permettra  tout  cela  ?' 
During  this  tour  I  often  thought  of  the  old  story  of  the  American,  who 
said  that  '  if  the  United  States  ever  got  possession  of  Canada,  they 
would  soon  improve  the  French  off  the  face  of  the  earth.*  The  French 
party  speak  of  the  late  Lord  Sydenham  as  if  they  really  believed  him 
capable  of  conceiving  and  executing  such  a  project.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  a  few  of  the  Ent^lish  settlers,  while  they  praised  his  zeal  and  habits 
of  business,  and  devotedness  to  the  interests  of  Canada,  took  pains  to 
persuade  me  that  if  his  measures  were  enlightened,  his  means  of  carry- 
ing  them  through  the  legislature  were  equally  unscrupulous.     One  of 
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his  admirers,  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  policy,  is  said  to  have 
declared,  '  We  shall  never  make  any  thing  of  Canada  until  we  anglicize 
and  protestantize  it  ;*  to  which  a  French  seigneur  rejoined  with  bitter- 
ness, '  Had  you  not  better  finish  Ireland  first?* 

*•  Some  of  the  American  travellers  whom  we  met  here  were  extremely 
entertained  with  the  military  display  of  the  large  army  now  quartered 
in  this  province,  the  reviews,  the  bands  of  music,  the  trains  of  baggage- 
waggons,  which  they  occasionally  met  on  the  roads,  the  barracks  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  the  new  fortifications  of  Kingston,  and  the  old 
ones  of  Quebec.  All  this  warlike  parade,  after  a  sojourn  of  nine  months 
in  the  United  States,  appeared  almost  as  great  a  novelty  to  us  as  to 
them  ;  but  the  resemblance  of  the  colony  to  a  garrison  afforded  me  no 
pleasure.  It  was  a  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  late  troubles,  and  of 
that  former  mismanagement  of  which  a  civil  war,  however  unjustifiable, 
affords  ample  proof.  It  reminded  me  also  of  the  difRcuIties  with  which 
the  wisest  and  best-intentioned  government  will  have  to  contend,  whose 
task  it  is  to  fuse  into  one  harmonious  whole  two  populations  so  dissi- 
milar in  origin  and  language  as  the  French  and  British,  and  all  whose 
ideas  on  social,  political,  and  religious  subjects,  are  so  discordant.  It 
recalled,  moreover,  to  mind  the  unwarrantable  conduct  of  those  turbu- 
lent borderers,  the  American  *  sympathizers/  who  poured  in  by  thou- 
sands to  aid  the  insurgents,  and  whose  intervention  alone  rendered  the 
rebellion  formidable  for  a  time. 

'*  Great  indignation  was  expressed  to  me  by  many  Canadians,  that  these 
citizens  should  have  been  allowed  with  impunity,  by  the  governor  of 
New  York,  to  take  cannon  out  of  a  public  arsenal,  and  invade  a  friendly 
territory  in  time  of  peace. 


« 


'  Non  cogente  quidem  sed  nee  prohibente  tribuno.' 


"  Some  New  Yorkers,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  freely  con- 
demned the  sympathizers,  and  said  they  had  rejoiced  in  their  defeat, 
defended  their  governor,  saying  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  fore- 
seen and  provided  against  so  sudden  a  movement  along  so  extensive  a 
frontier ;  that  neither  he  nor  the  federal  p:overnment  had  troops  enough 
at  their  command  to  act  as  a  sufficient  police  ;  and  that  it  was  too  much 
to  expect  of  them  to  maintain,  permanently,  a  large  standing  army  for 
the  sake  of  being  prepared  for  such  rare  emergencies. 

"  That  the  whole  of  the  British  force  now  kept  up  in  this  colony  is 
absolutely  needed,  I  venture  not  to  doubt ;  but  they  who  refuse  to 
hope  for  its  speedy  reduction,  appear  to  me  to  libel  by  anticipation  our 
future  colonial  policy.  I  listened  with  no  small  impatience  to  the  wishes 
expressed  by  some  residents,  that  this  full  war  establishment  should  be 
permanent,  and  to  their  discussions  on  the  desirableness  of  new  fortifi- 
cations, to  be  executed  at  great  cost  by  England,  and  of  fleets  of  war- 
steamers  to  be  built  on  the  lakes,  in  order  that  they  might  at  all  times 
be  ready  for  an  outbreak  with  the  United  States. 
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**  The  population  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  in  1842, 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  one  million  and  a  half. 

Lower  Canada 690,000 

Upper  Canada 526,000 

New  Brunswick 156,000 

Nova  Scotia 180,000 


1,552,000 


"  The  annual  growth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  with 
which  their  wealth  and  territory  keep  pace,  exceeds  at  present  700,000 
souls,  so  that  every  two  years*  increase  is  about  equal  to  the  number  of 
all  the  present  inhabitants  of  British  America.  The  mere  contempla- 
tion of  these  figures  would  seem  to  me  enough  to  convince  a  reasonable 
man,  that  Canada  must  owe  her  security  from  external  aggression,  not 
to  local  armaments  and  provincial  demonstrations,  but  to  the  resources 
of  the  whole  British  empire.  A  surplus  revenue  at  home,  or  the  re- 
mission of  taxes  which  press  heavily  on  industry  and  commerce,  and 
economy  in  administering  our  colonial  affairs  in  times  of  peace,  are  the 
true  means  of  fortifying  the  Canadian  frontier." — pp.  115 — 123. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lyell  on  the 
capabilities  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia ;  a  region  hitherto 
chiefly  known  to  Englishmen  as  the  land  of  Hlue  Noses,  now 
made  universally  familiar  to  us  through  the  quaint  and  pithy 
aphorisms  of  Mr.  Samuel  Slick,  of  Slickville.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Lycll  has  formed  a  high  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
this  colony : — 

*'  In  spite  of  the  large  extent  of  barren  and  siliceous  soil  in  the  south, 
and,  what  is  a  more  serious  evil,  those  seven  or  eight  months  of  frost 
and  snow  which  crowd  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist  into  so  brief  a 
season,  the  resources  of  this  province  are  extremely  great.  They  have 
magnificent  harbours  and  fine  navigable  estuaries,  large  areas  of  the 
richest  soil  gained  from  the  sea,  vast  supplies  of  coal  and  gypsum,  and 
abundance  of  timber. 

'*  Not  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent  and  thriving  inhabitants  are 
descended  from  loyalists,  who  fied  from  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  declaration  of  independence.  The  picture  they  drew  of  the 
stationary  condition,  want  of  cleanly  habits,  and  ignorance  of  some  of 
the  Highland  settlers,  in  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  wae 
discouraging^,  and  often  so  highly  coloured  as  to  be  very  amusing. 
They  were  described  to  me  as  cropping  the  newly -cleared  ground  year 
after  year  without  manuring  it,  till  the  dung  of  their  horses  and  cattle 
accumulated  round  their  doors,  and  became,  even  to  them,  an  intoler- 
able nuisance.  They  accordingly  pulled  down  their  log-cabins  and 
removed  them  to  a  distance,  till  several  of  their  more  knowing  neigh- 
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boun  offered  to  cart  away  the  dung  for  a  small  remuneration.  After  a 
time,  when  the  Highlanders  perceived  the  use  to  which  the  manure  was 
pat,  they  required  those  who  removed  it  to  execute  the  task  gratui- 
tously ;  and  my  informants  thought  that  the  idea  might  possibly  occur 
to  some  of  the  next  generation  of  applying  the  material  to  their  own 
fields. 

"  I  heard  frequent  discussions  on  the  present  state  of  the  timber 
duties  both  here  and  in  Canada,  and  great  was  my  surprise  to  find  the 
majority  of  the  small  proprietors,  or  that  class  in  whose  prosperity  and 
•access  the  strength  of  a  new  colony  consists,  regretting  that  the  mother 
country  had  legislated  so  much  in  their  favour.  They  said  that  a  few 
large  capitalists  and  shipowners  amassed  considerable  fortunes  (some  of 
them,  however,  losing  them  again  by  over-speculation),  and  that  the 
political  influence  of  a  few  such  merchants  was  naturally  greater  than 
that  of  a  host  of  small  farmers,  who  could  never  so  effectively  plead 
their  cause  to  the  Government.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  labourers 
engaged  during  the  severe  winter,  at  high  pay,  to  fell  and  transport  the 
timber  to  the  coast,  became  invariably  a  drunken  and  improvident  set. 
Another  serious  mischief  accrued  to  the  colony  from  this  traffic :  as 
often  as  the  new  settlers  reached  the  tracts  from  which  the  wood  had 
been  removed,  they  found,  instead  of  a  cleared  region  ready  for  cultiva- 
tion, a  dense  copsewood  or  vigorous  undergrowth  of  young  trees,  far 
more  expensive  to  deal  with  than  the  original  forest,  and,  what  was 
worse,  all  the  best  kinds  of  timber,  fit  for  farm  buildings  and  other  uses, 
bad  been  taken  away,  having  been  carefully  selected  for  exportation  to 
Great  Britain.  So  that,  while  the  English  are  submitting  to  pay  an 
enhanced  price  for  timber  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  Norway,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  colonists,  for  whom  the  sacrifices  are  made,  feel  no  grati- 
tude for  the  boon.  On  the  contrary,  they  complain  of  a  monopoly  that 
enriches  a  few  timber  merchants,  at  the  expense  of  the  more  regular 
and  steady  progress  of  agriculture." — pp.  223 — 226. 

It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Lyell'^s  account,  that  in  one  respect 
the  Blue  Noses  have  been  most  correctly  represented  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Slick ;  they  are  by  no  means  in  the  habit  of  setting  a 
very  high  value  on  their  own  time ;  and,  like  other  loiterers,  are 
not  particularly  regardful  either  of  the  time  or  the  convenience 
of  other  people.  This  observation  was  exemplified,  laughably 
enough,  by  the  driver  of  the  stage-coach  from  ricton  to  Truro. 
Drawing  up  the  reins  of  his  four  horses,  the  artist  very  coolly 
informed  his  passengers  that  there  was,  by  the  road-side,  good 
store  of  wild  raspberries,  quite  ripe  ;  and  that  he,  for  his  part, 
intended  to  quit  his  seat  and  regale  himself  with  the  same.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  follow  his  example  ;  to  leave  the 
hot  coach,  and  to  pick  the  refreshing  fruit  in  the  shade.  This 
droll  incident  draws  forth  the  following  very  sensible  remarks 
from  our  traveller : — 
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"  Had  the  same  adventure  happened  to  a  traveller  in  the  United 
States,  it  might  have  furnished  a  good  text  to  one  inclined  to  descant 
on  the  inconvenient  independence  of  manners  which  democratic  insti- 
tutions have  a  tendency  to  create.  Doubtless,  the  political  and  social 
circumstances  of  all  new  colonies  promote  a  degree  of  equality  which 
influences  the  manners  of  the  people.  There  is  here  no  hereditary 
aristocracy — no  proprietors  who  can  let  their  lands  to  tenants — no 
dominant  sect,  with  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  a  church  establishment. 
The  sects  are  too  numerous,  and  too  fairly  balanced,  to  admit  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  policy ;  and  the  Baptists,  who  predominate  greatly 
ill  number  and  position  in  society,  are  opposed  on  principle  to  all  eccle- 
siastical endowments  by  the  state.  The  influence  of  birth  and  family 
is  scarcely  felt,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  political  and  social  state  of 
things  to  that  in  the  United  States  is  striking. 

'*  The  longer,  indeed,  that  I  remained  here,  tlie  larger  were  the 
deductions  I  found  it  necessary  to  make  from  those  peculiarities  that  I 
had  imagined,  during  my  sojourn  in  the  United  States,  to  be  the 
genuine  fruits  of  a  republican  as  contrasted  with  a  monarchical  consti- 
tution,— of  an  American  as  distinguished  from  a  British  supremacy. 
They  who  lament  the  increased  power  recently  acquired  by  the  demo- 
cracy in  the  United  States  ascribe  to  it,  and  I  believe  not  without  rea- 
son, the  frequent  neglect  of  men  of  the  greatest  talent  and  moral  worth, 
and  the  power  which  it  gives  to  envy,  concealing  itself  under  the  cloak 
of  a  love  of  equality,  to  exclude  such  citizens  from  the  most  important 
places  of  trust  and  honour.  In  our  American  colonies,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  hear  complaints  that  very  similar  effects  result  from  the 
habitual  disregard  of  the  claims  of  native  merit,  all  posts  of  high  rank 
and  profit  being  awarded  to  foreigners,  who  have  not  their  hearts  in  a 
country  where  they  are  but  temporary  sojourners.  The  late  revolution 
in  our  colonial  system,  obliging  the  responsible  executive  to  command 
a  majority  in  the  colonial  parliaments,  must,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  remove 
this  cause  of  dissatisfaction. 

"  It  is  no  small  object  of  ambition  for  a  Nova  Scotian  to  'go  home,' 
which  means  to  '  leave  home,  and  see  England.'  However  much  his 
curiosity  may  be  gratified  by  the  tour,  his  vanity,  as  I  learn  from  several 
confessions  made  to  me,  is  often  put  to  a  severe  trial.  It  is  mortifying 
to  be  asked  in  what  part  of  the  world  Nova  Scotia  is  situated — to  be 
complimented  on  '  speaking  good  English,  although  an  American ' — 
to  be  asked  *  what  excuse  can  possibly  be  made  for  repudiation  ' — to 
be  forced  to  explain  to  one  fellow  countryman  after  another  'that 
Nova  Scotia  is  not  one  of  the  United  States,  but  a  British  province.* 
All  this,  too,  after  having  prayed  loyally  every  Sunday  for  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Prince  of  Wales — after  having  been  so  ready  to  go  to 
war  about  the  Canadian  borderers,  the  New  York  sympathisers,  the 
detention  of  Macleod,  and  any  other  feud ! 

"  Nations  know  nothing  of  one  another — most  true— but  unfortu- 
nately in  this  particular  case  the  ignorance  is  all  on  one  side,  for  almost 
every  native  of  Nova  Scotia  knows  and  thinks  a  great  deal  about 
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England.  It  may,  however,  console  the  Nova  Scotian  to  reflect,  that 
there  are  districts  in  the  British  isles,  far  more  populous  than  all  his 
native  peninsula,  which  the  majority  of  the  English  people  have  never 
heard  of,  and  respecting  which,  if  they  were  named,  few  could  say 
whether  they  spoke  Gaelic,  Welsh,  or  Irish,  or  what  form  of  religion 
the  greater  part  of  them  professed." — pp.  231 — 233. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  this  publication  with  the  reflections 
of  the  writer  on  returning  to  his  native  land  : — 

"  We  left  Halifax  in  the  steam-ship  Columbia,  and  in  nine  days 
and  sixteen  hours  were  at  the  pier  at  Liverpool.  This  was  the 
ninetieth  voyage  of  these  Halifax  steamers  across  the  Atlantic,  withiiut 
any  loss,  and  only  one  case  of  detention  by  putting  back  for  repairs. 
As  we  flew  along  in  the  railway  carriage  between  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don, my  eye,  so  long  accustomed  to  the  American  landscape,  was 
struck  with  the  dressy  and  garden-like  appearance  of  all  the  fields,  the 
absence  of  weeds,  and  the  neatness  of  the  trim  hedgerows.  We  passed 
only  one  unoccupied  piece  of  ground,  and  it  was  covered  with  heath,  then 
in  full  blossom,  a  plant  which  we  had  not  seen  from  the  time  we  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  Eight  hours  conveyed  us  from  sea  to  sea,  from  the  estuary 
of  the  Mersey  to  that  stream  which  Pope  has  styled  'The  Father  of 
the  British  Floods.'  Whatever  new  standard  for  measuring  the  com- 
parative size  of  rivers  I  had  acquired  in  my  late  wanderings,  I  certainly 
never  beheld  '  the  swelling  waters  and  alternate  tides '  of  Father 
Thames  with  greater  admiration  than  after  this  long  absence,  or  was 
ever  more  delighted  to  find  myself  once  more  in  the  midst  of  the 
flourishing  settlement  which  has  grown  up  upon  his  banks." — pp.  233 
—234. 
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Art.  IV. — Christophe  Sauval^  ou  la  Soci^t^  en  France  sous  la 
Bestauration^  par  ^^^ihK  de  Bonnecuose.  Paris.  Comptoir 
des  Imprimeurs  Unis.     1845. 

There  is  a  common  saving,  that  ^^  when  things  are  at  the  worst, 
they  often  mend."  We  hope  that  saying  may  prove  true  in 
reference  to  the  lighter  literature  of  France ;  and  we  think  there 
is  some  reason  for  this  hope.  For  a  long  time  past  the  Kecks, 
the  Sands,  the  Sues,  the  Souli(5s,  the  Sandeaus,  the  Balzacs,  et 
hoc  genus  omne^  with  the  "  roi  du  genre^  as  a  French  reviewer 
calls  him,  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  man  who  writes  his  thirty 
or  forty  volumes  of  novels  per  annum,  at  their  head,  have  in- 
undated the  reading  public  of  France  with  their  pointless,  insipid, 
and  often  coarse  and  immoral  trash,  written  as  it  would  seem 
for  the  express  purpose  of  depraving  the  taste  and  corrupting  the 
morals  of  the  rising  generation.  The  evil  has  at  last  attained 
to  such  a  height,  by  means  chiefly  of  the  '''' roman  feuilleton^  the 
novel-scrap,  attached  to  the  daily  papers,  that  it  promises  to  cure 
itself.  By  a  treaty  which  has  recently  been  concluded  between 
some  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  capital,  and  some  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  this  kind  of  literature,  the  nuisance  is, 
not  indeed  to  be  discontinued,  but  to  be  reduced  to  certain  limits 
which,  80  it  is  "  in  the  bond,"  are  not  on  any  account  to  be 
exceeded  by  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  While  on  the 
one  hand  a  check  is  thus  put  upon  the  productiveness  of  these 
plantations  of  artificial  weeds,  by  the  very  planters  and  merchants 
themselves  who  make  their  profit  by  them,  it  is  attempted  on  the 
other  hand  to  turn  the  lighter  literature,  upon  which  the  reading 
public  is  now,  not  in  France  only,  but  we  fear  every  where  else,  so 
intent,  into  a  vehicle  of  moral  instruction  ;  to  combat  erroneous, 
and  to  inculcate  right  principles  under  the  more  winning  disguise 
of  works  of  fiction.  In  the  ranks  of  those  who  thus  enifeavour  to 
turn  the  tide  of  the  public  taste  and  morals,  the  author  of 
Christophe  Sauval  occupies  a  distinguished  position.  M.  Emil£ 
DE  BoNNECHosE  is  already  favourably  known  by  a  short  history 
of  France,  a  prize  poem  entitled,  La  Mort  de  Bailly^  but  more 
especially  by  his  lately  published  historical  work  entitled,  Let 
reformateurs  axant  la  reforme.  In  the  volume  before  us  he 
descends  a  few  steps  from  tVve  d\^ml^  of  the  historian,  to  the 
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more  familiar  occupation  of  the  novelist,  yet  so  as  to  retain  in  his 
production  much  of  the  character  of  the  former.  His  object  is 
to  furnish  a  sketch  of  the  mcBurs  contemporaines^  and  at  the 
same  time  to  point  out  ^'  the  sore  evil  of  the  age  in  which  we 
Hve/^  which  he  sees,  not  in  the  prevalence  of  "  liberal  doctrines," 
but  in  ^'the  contempt  in  which  all  moral  and  reHgious  restraint  is 
held.*^  We  cannot  tell  what  M.  de  Bonnechose  may  mean  by 
^*  liberal  doctrines;'"  indeed,  we  suspect  he  has  not  himself  any 
clear  idea  on  the  subject ;  but  for  ourselves,  we  take  the  term 
"  liberal^  to  signify  a  system  based  upon  the  removal  aprincipio 
of  those  restraints  which  God  has  imposed  upon  mankind  through 
both  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  authority.  To  repudiate 
wholly  in  theory,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  practice,  the  divine 
authority  of  kings  and  the  divine  commission  of  the  Church,  is 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  liberalism ;  and  it  is  not  there- 
fore by  any  means  astonishing,  or  at  all  anomalous,  that  the 
prevalence  of  liberal  doctrines  should  be  accompanied,  as  M.  de^ 
Ilonnechose  complains  that  it  is,  with  contempt  for  all  moral  andi 
religious  restraint.  But  M.  de  Bonnechose  belongs  to  that 
numerous  class  of  well-meaning  and  misguided  men  who  sigh  for 
a  social  Utopia,  combining  the  total  absence  of  restraint,  with  all 
those  happy  fruits  of  peace  and  order,  which,  as  man  is  con- 
Btituted,  restraint,  the  restraint  provided  by  God^s  ordinance,  can. 
alone  produce.  He  is  essentially  an  adiaphorist^  not  only  in  his 
political,  but  as  it  appears  from  his  work,  ^^  Les  reformateurs  avwwt 
la  r^farme^  in  his  religious  creed.  This  does  not,  however,. 
in  any  way  detract  from  the  excellencies  of  the  work  before  us  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  author^s  personal  neutrality  rendered  him  all 
the  better  qualified  for  taking  the  portraiture  of  the  different 
parties,  of  which  the  principal  actors  in  his  story  are  the  personi- 
fications, with  that  impartiality  which  he  proposed  to  himself  as 
the  rule  of  his  performance.  Of  his  other  qualifications  for  the 
task  he  has  undertaken,  M.  de  Bonnechose  gives  the  following 
account. 

"  Few  men  have  been  placed  by  circumstances  in  a  better  position 
for  seeing  and  knowing  what  was  going  forward.  Connected  with  one 
party  by  family  ties,  drawn  towards  the  other  by  my  personal  incli- 
nations, summoned  to  the  habitation  of  royalty  in  the  last  moments  of 
a  dynasty,  I  have  seen  a  throne  sink  before  my  eyes,  and  I  have  nar^ 
rated  this  great  catastrophe  ;  I  have  painted  a  king,  his  court,  his  parti- 
sans, his  opponents,  as  I  saw  them,  without  ceasing  to  honour  misfor- 
tune, and  to  respect  whatever  is  to  be  respected." 

He  adds  in  a  note,  tliat  although  he  would  not  yield  to  the 
importunities  of  those  who  wished  him  to  publish  his  notes  on  the 
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occurrences  in  the  royal  residence  during  the  three  days  of  July, 
1830,  when  he  was  at  St.  Cloud,  yet  several  facts  of  which  he 
was  an  eye-witness,  are  recorded  in  the  present  work  with  the 
fidelity  of  history.  But  it  is  time  for  as  to  turn  from  the  author 
to  his  hero. 

In  the  true  ab  ovo  style  we  are  introduced  to  him  in  his  swad- 
dling clothes :  his  birthday  is  laid  in  the  year  IX.  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  his  father  is  the  citoyen  Jerome  Sauval,  archivists  or  keeper 
of  the  rcconis  at  the  Mairie  at  Nantes.  At  the  tender  age  of 
seven  he  loses  his  mother,  a  woman  of  superior  mind  and  charac- 
ter, whose  maternal  influence  is  but  indifferently  replaced  by  an 
old  nurse,  entrusted  by  M.  Sauval,  sen.,  with  the  charge  or  his 
desolate  household.  A  maternal  uncle,  Pierre  Benaud,  a  fierce 
republican,  exercises  considerable  influence  over  the  development 
of  the  child'^s  mind ;  and  that  of  his  heart  is  forwarded  by  a  pretty 
blue-eyed  playfellow,  named  Genoveva,  the  only  daughter  of  a 
widow  lady  who  occupies  part  of  M.  SauvaPs  residence.  His 
religious  education  devolves  upon  the  parish-priest,  the  Abb^ 
Grandin,  a  man  who  himself  content  to  take  the  Sic  docet  Ecelesia 
for  his  ultima  ratio^  is  of  opinion  that  every  body  ought  to  be 
equally  satisfied  with  it,  and  conducts  his  catechetical  instructions 
in  accordance  with  this  idea.  We  hold  it  to  be  rather  arainst 
nature  and  experience,  that  a  boy  of  tender  years,  cspecialfy  one 
of  Christophe  s  lively  temper  and  selfish  disposition,  should  sub- 
ject himself  to  all  the  ascetic  severities  of  the  Romish  Church, 
even  to  wearing  an  iron  with  sharp  points  upon  his  chest  by  way 
of  mortification  of  the  flesh ;  this,  however,  is  the  course  which 
M.  de  Bonnechose  assigns  to  the  progress  of  Christophers  reli- 
gious education,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  having  tried  all  those 
^^  means  of  grace  ^  in  good  earnest,  and  without  any  beneficial 
effect,  the  lad  turns  out  to  be  at  the  age  of  fifteen  ^'^nnfrane 
paieii!'''  Henceforward  uncle  Benaud,  who  has  hitherto  abstained, 
out  of  regard  for  the  memory  of  his  sister,  from  interfering  with 
the  religious  opinions  of  his  nephew,  takes  him  in  hand  with  the 
avowed  object  of  making  him  a  philosopher. 

The  boy  having  received  a  classical  education  at  the  eoU4g€  of 
his  native  city,  the  question  arises,  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, what  shall  be  his  future  career  in  life.  The  father,  a  man  not 
without  ambition  in  his  soul,  is  anxious  to  raise  his  son  to  a  higher 
station  than  his  own ;  and  as  the  Russian  campaign,  and  the  over- 
throw of  Bonaparte  have  by  this  time  put  an  end  to  the  visions  of 
glory  which  the  ranks  of  the  prande  armee  had  formerly  presented, 
he  destines  him  for  a  liberal  profession.  Against  this  project, 
however,  a  formidable  opponent  rises  up  in  the  person  oi  M. 
Jerome  Sauval's  elder  btotUet^  ^  NvcaLthy  manu&cturer,  who 
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wishes  to  take  his  nephew  into  his  counting-house,  and  whose 
advice  has  great  weight,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  nc»i  iiess 
of  his  relationship  to  the  boy,  as  because,  being  an  old  bachelor 
and  not  likely  to  manr,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  Ghristophe  in- 
heriting his  fortune.  In  this  dilemma  the  father  bethinks  himself 
of  bringing  the  authority  of  uncle  Renaud  into  play,  in  support  of 
his  own  aspiring  views.  After  a  long  and  angry  debate  between 
the  father  and  the  two  uncles,  the  matter  is,  at  Renaud'*s  sugges- 
tion, referred  to  Ghristophe'*s  own  decision ;  and  he,  having  his 
head  already  filled  with  lofty  notions  through  the  influence  of  his 
&ther^s  ambition,  and  of  his  uncle  Renaud^s  republican  enthu- 
siasm, decides  on  going  to  the  bar.  He  is  accordingly  sent,  to 
the  infinite  disgust  of  M.  Andrd  Sauval,  to  pursue  his  studies  for 
the  next  three  years  at  Caen,  where,  in  addition  to  the  more  solid 
preparation  for  the  profession  he  has  chosen,  he  practises  oratory 
m  a  poUtical  club  established  among  the  students,  and  indulges 
in  his  hours  of  privacy  and  solitude  in  all  those  delicious  reveries, 
to  which  young  gentlemen  of  sanguine  temperament  and  ardent 
imagination  are  liable  at  this  period  of  life. 

After  a  distinguished  college  career  Ghristophe  Sauval  returns 
to  Nantes,  and  having  taken  his  place  at  the  provincial  bar  with 
brilliant  success,  marries  his  fair  playmate  Genoveva,  to  the  un- 
speakable delight  of  his  father,  who  fancies  he  sees  all  the  most 
enerished  wishes  of  his  heart  with  regard  to  his  son  happily 
accomplished.  But  though  Jerome'^s  highest  ambition  was  now 
satisfied,  to  the  spirit  which  had  been  nurtured  in  the  breast  of 
Ghristophe,  such  eminence  and  popularity  as  might  be  attained 
in  a  provincial  town,  was  but  what  the  taste  of  blood  is  to  the 
young  leopard ;  his  appetite  for  glory  was  whetted  by  it,  and 
instead  of  settUng  down  contented  in  the  prosperous  position  which 
he  had  attained,  and  enjoying  the  sweets  of  domestic  life,  height- 
ened in  the  second  year  of  his  marriage  by  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Ghristophe  grows  restless  and  impatient  to  display  his  talents, 
and  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  wider  and  more  promising  field  of 
Parisian  life.  The  death  of  his  wife^s  mother  having  shortly 
afterwards  severed  the  strongest  tie  which  bound  him  to  Nantes, 
and  put  him  in  possession  of  a  small  independence,  he  proceeds 
to  the  capital,  leaving  his  aged  father,  who  naturally  refuses  to 
break  off  all  his  old  associations,  heartbroken  behind  him. 

The  fearful  isolation  which  the  stranger  invariably  feels  in  the 
crowd  of  a  large  city,  throws  the  first  damp  over  the  ardour  of 
soul  with  which  Ghristophe  has  made  his  way  to  Paris ;  but 
further  and  greater  disappointments  are  in  store  for  him.  A 
letter  which  his  father  liad  given  hiin  for  his  godfather,  who  at 
the  time  of  his  baptism  was  plain  ^*  citoyen  maire ""  of  Nantes,  but 
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who  has  since  risen  to  the  dignity  of  M.  le  Camts  de  Landry^ 
procures  him,  after  a  painful  effort  to  recollect  who  the  Sauvids 
can  possibly  be,  a  chilling  reception ;  in  his  profession  he  finds 
that  the  want  of  connexion  blasts  all  the  hopes  which  he  had 
supposed  that  his  talents  entitled  him  to  entertain ;  and  at  his 
first  d^but  in  Parisian  society,  he  discovers  that  his  hitherto 
adored  Genoveva  is  unable  to  enact  any  other  character  than  the 
humiliating  one  of  a  provincial  dowdy. 

Giving  up  all  hope  of  success  at  the  Parisian  bar,  he  resolves 
to  force  his  way  to  reputation  and  influence  as  an  author ;  and 
after  much  deUberation  he  composes  an  elaborate  volume,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  by  the  strictest  logic,  supported  by  the  weight 
of  many  authorities,  ancient  and  modem,  the  proposition  that 
political  freedom  is  the  natural  right  of  man.  This  demonstnir 
tion  of  what  for  the  space  of  one  entire  generation  had  been 
acted  on  as  an  axiom  in  France,  he  carries  about  among  literary 
men  and  publishers;  but  instead  of  the  har\'est  of  celebrity  which 
he  expected  to  reap  from  his  performance,  he  obtains  nothing  but 
a  few  empty  compliments  from  the  former,  and  polite  refusals  from 
the  latter.  He  now  begins  to  suspect  that  he  might  possibly 
have  overrated  his  own  powers;  a  reperusal  of  his  work  in  a  state 
of  deep  anxiety  and  universal  disgust  confinns  him  in  this  notion; 
and  soured  and  galled  by  disappointment  of  every  kind,  he  is  on 
the  point  of  sinking  into  a  state  of  utter  despondency,  when  an  old 
college  friend  of  his,  Adolphe  Ledoux,  seasonably  intervenes,  to 
initiate  him  into  the  art  and  mystery  of  pushing  one^s  way  at  Paris. 

At  his  suggestion,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  introduction,  he  be- 
comes a  contributor  of  political  articles  to  one  of  the  liberal 
papers ;  and  he  further  determines  to  make  use  of  a  letter  which 
his  uncle  Kenaud  had  given  him  for  an  old  member  of  the 
National  Convention,  since  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  which  his 
pride  had  prevented  him  from  delivering  after  the  reception  he 
met  with  from  his  godfather,  the  Gomte  de  Landry.  In  tmth, 
the  credential  itself  was  not  very  promising ;  for  the  unbending 
old  republican,  regardless  of  the  high  station  of  his  quondam 
associate,  addressed  him  as  *^^mon  vieux  camarade^  signed  himself 
^^tout  d  toi^''  and  had  given  the  letter  open  into  tne  hands  of 
Christophe  with  the  unceremonious  superscription — "M.  Joseph 
Plumct.'*^  This  personage  being  intended  by  M.  de  Bonnechose  as 
the  representative  of  a  numerous  class  of  political  parvenus, 
who,  having  been  thrown  up  in  the  ferment  of  the  revolution, 
contrived  afterwards  to  maintain  their  fortuitous  elevation,  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  transfer  his  portraiture  to  our  pages. 


«i 


Joseph  Plumet,  bom  in  an  exceedingly  obscure  station,  and  of 
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▼ery  poor  parents,  had  on  both  these  accounts  distinguished  himself 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  revolution  by  the  violence  of  his 
democratic  opinions.  His  republican  zeal  increasing  with  the  dangers 
of  the  monarchy,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  mount  the  bonnet  rouge, 
and  adopted  the  pleasant  habit  of  humming  the  famous  refrain  of  the 
carmagnole,  out  of  enthusiastic  admiration  for  equality,  the  object  of 
his  special  worship.  All  this  devotion  and  patriotism  met  with  their 
reward,  and  in  1792  Joseph  Plumet  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention,  some  months  before  his  townsman  and  school- 
fellow Pierre  Renaud.  Sickness,  to  his  great  annoyance,  kept  him 
away  from  the  assembly  during  the  trial  of  the  king ;  but  with  this 
only  exception,  he  took,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Montagne,  an  active  part 
in  all  the  great  days  of  the  revolution ;  and  up  to  the  insurrection  of 
the  12th  Germinal  you  might  have  supposed  that  Pierre  Renaud  and 
Joseph  Plumet  had  but  one  will  in  two  persons.  At  this  period  they 
■eparated  from  each  other ;  the  savage  republicanism  of  ciloyen  Plumet 
softened  down  very  considerably,  and  his  devotion  to  the  Directoire 
gained  him  high  favour  with  Barras,  who  appointed  him  war  commis- 
sary-general of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine.  This  mission  he  executed 
with  such  remarkable  skill,  that  after  having  gone  to  his  post  in  a 
tolerably  mean  equipage,  he  returned,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  in  an 
excellent  berline,  followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  domestics,  and  in 
possession  of  sufficient  funds  for  purchasing  out  of  the  national  do- 
main a  beautiful  castle  with  its  dependencies.  He  was  prudent  and 
attentive  to  every  thing,  and  he  forgot  but  one  thing,  and  that  was 
to  thank  his  friend  Barras,  the  author  of  his  fortune ;  but  how  was  it 
possible,  I  should  like  to  know,  for  an  excellent  patriot  to  be  grateful 
to  a  member  of  the  Directoire  in  1799,  when  public  clamour  charged 
that  government  in  its  last  agony  with  being  the  cause  uf  the  defeat  of 
onr  armies  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury  ?  Joseph  Plumet  compre- 
hended at  once  that  a  strong  will  was  indispensable  to  raise  order  from 
ont  of  the  chaos,  and  he  thought  to  deserve  well  of  his  country  by 
doing  his  best  for  the  success  of  General  Buonaparte  on  the  1 8th 
Brumaire.  Four  years  later  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  proclaimed 
the  empire,  and  acknowledged  the  new  Cyrus,  the  second  Charlemagne. 
The  title  of  baron  was  conferred  on  him  in  recompense  for  his  good 
and  loyal  services,  and  he  underwent  this  honour  in  expiation  of  the 
scandals  of  his  youth.  Singular  and  marvellous  was  the  effect  which  this 
title  and  a  capital  of  two  millions  had  in  causing  Joseph  Plumet  to  lose 
his  memory  completely  for  the  space  of  several  years.  Fear  brought  it 
back  partially  in  the  year  1814,  a  period  at  which  certain  rumours  alarm- 
ing to  the  purchasers  of  national  property  were  in  circulation  ;  the  baron 
did  not  then  see  his  fortunes  so  secure  as  not  to  dispose  him  to  recognise 
in  the  Bourbons  the  hope  of  France.  Unhappily  for  him  his  political 
importance  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  his  votes  in  the  convention  into 
oblivion ;  he  was  forbidden  from  entering  the  palace,  and  this  disgrace 
suddenly  enriched  him  with  sundry  new  virtues.     For  the  first  time 
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in  his  life  he  bethought  himself  of  being  faithful  to  the  unfortunate, 
grateful,  and  charitable.  Despairing  of  obtaining  the  royal  favour,  he 
vrent  in  quest  of  public  esteem ;  failing  to  be  a  courtier,  he  became 
a  philanthropist;  his  love  for  liberty  even  revived;  and,  to  his  praise 
be  it  spoken,  there  appeared  in  the  journals  few  subscription  lists  for 
the  furtherance  of  light,  civilisation,  and  liberty,  in  which  the  name  of 
Baron  Plumet  did  not  figure.  Mental  reservation,  it  is  true,  was  not 
then  exclusively  engrossed  by  the  Jesuits ;  liberty  in  the  mind  of  the 
baron  was  a  perfectly  inoffensive  rational  being;  he  understood  the 
word  in  about  the  same  sense  as  his  majesty  the  emperor ;  he  secretly 
abjured  with  all  his  might  and  with  all  his  soul  his  principles  and  his 
friends  of  93  ;  and  all  the  philanthropy  in  the  world  could  not  recon- 
cile him  to  equality.  Whilst  the  great  man  lived,  Joseph  Plumet 
looked  eastward  to  St.  Helena,  in  the  expectation  of  another  20th  of 
March ;  and  when  at  lost  he  was  convinced  that  from  that  quarter 
nothing  was  to  be  expected,  he  swore,  with  grateful  attachment,  fide« 
lity  and  allegiance  to  Napoleon  II.,  who  no  doubt  would  think  of  any 
thing  rather  than  of  disturbing  the  barons  of  the  empire  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  titles  and  their  millions.  Such  was  in  1826  one  of  the 
honourable  coryphees  of  the  liberal  party.** 

The  reception  which  the  baron  gives  to  Christophe  is  not 
very  promising  at  first;  but  the  accidental  discovery,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  of  the  young  barrister^s  connexion  with 
the  public  press,  produces  a  sensible  alteration  in  his  tone,  a 
general  invitation  to  his  house,  and  an  offer  of  his  services. 
Other  introductions  and  connexions  follow,  and  Christophe  is  at 
last  in  a  fair  way  of  success,  when  he  is  suddenly  forced  to  leave 
Paris,  in  consequence  of  a  failure  involving  his  wife'^s  fortune. 
During  his  residence  in  the  small  town  on  the  coast,  where  the 
settlement  of  this  affair  requires  his  presence,  he  loses  his  only 
child  by  illness ;  and  shortly  after  Genoveva  herself  disappeara, 
it  being  supposed  that  she  had  thrown  herself  over  the  cliff  in 
a  fit  of  melancholy.  This  incident  is  another  of  the  instances 
in  which  M.  de  13onnechose  has  violated  the  probabilities  of 
nature.  The  story  is  this.  Genoveva,  who  had  long  observed 
with  pain  the  secret  dissatisfaction  of  her  husband,  accidentally 
discovers,  during  his  temporary  absence  from  home,  an  unfinished 
letter  of  his  to  an  old  college  friend^  whom,  in  answer  to  his 
inquiries,  he  warns  against  the  trammels  of  marriage;  where- 
upon she  resolves  at  once  to  set  him  free  by  committing  suicide ; 
in  the  very  act  of  throwing  herself  over  the  precipice  she  is 
stopped  by  a  cross  planted  on  the  edge ;  she  clianges  her  resolve, 
and  instead  of  throwing  herself  over,  descends  by  a  steep  path, 
and  wanders  about  on  foot  for  three  days,   till  she  comes  to 
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a  small  town,  where  she  proposes  to  hide  herself  for  ever,  and  to 
leave  her  husband  and  the  world  to  suppose  her  dead ;  a  suppo- 
sition to  which  a  handkerchief  found  near  the  spot  where  she 
descended,  and  a  letter  which  she  had  left  on  Christophers  table 
when  she  departed  from  the  house  with  the  intention  of  putting 
an  end  to  herself,  confirmed  beyond  all  doubt. 

As  we  are  not  concerned  either  to  establish  or  to  demolish  the 
probability  of  the  stor}',  which  M.  de  Bonnechosc  has  made 
the  vehicle  of  more  interesting  matter,  we  sliall  not  further  dwell 
on  this  point,  but  content  ourselves  to  rejoin  the  hero  of  the  tale 
once  more  at  Paris,  whither  he  returned  shortly  after  the  occur- 
rence by  which  he  was  restored  to  the  full  liberty  of  a  young 
man  first  starting  into  life.  He  renews  his  accjuaintance  with 
Ledoux,  and  in  concert  with  him  starts  a  new  political  journal ; 
the  influence  which  this  gives  him,  further  procures  him  the 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  at  the  bar ;  added  to  which 
he  writes  some  powerful  party  pamphlets  on  the  eve  of  an  elec- 
tion, and  gradually  becomes  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
the  political  circles  of  Paris.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  success 
he  is  far  from  happy,  or  satisfied  with  his  position. 


II 


He  had  paid  dearly  for  his  growing  celebrity,  for  in  proportion  as 
he  rose  in  the  eyes  of  other  men,  he  sunk  in  his  own  ;  nor  did  he  com- 
prehend the  serious  nature  of  his  situation,  and  the  full  weight  of  the 
obligations  from  which  he  could  not  possibly  escape,  until  it  was  too 
late  for  him  to  retrace  his  steps.  No  doubt  it  was  not  his  purpose  to 
praise  what  he  knew  to  be  wrong,  or  to  blame  what  he  saw  to  be  just ; 
in  a  word,  he  did  not  openly  act  against  his  conscience ;  but  he  cursed 
his  good  sense  for  showing  him  things  too  clearly.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  made  it  his  study  to  see  tilings  in  the  light  in  which  it  was 
his  interest  to  consider  them;  he  threw  himself  more  upon  the  details, 
without  taking  the  whole  case  under  review;  and  thus  he  succeeded  for 
the  most  part  in  deceiving  himself,  and  convincing  himself  of  what  he 
was  beforehand  determined  to  believe.  Nevertheless,  sometimes  truth 
would  assert  its  full  rights,  and  if  Christophe  happened  at  any  time  to 
be  carried  away  by  its  force  in  spite  of  himself,  he  would  dwell  upon 
the  importance  of  the  social  mission  which  he  had  to  fulfil ;  and  seek- 
ing to  excuse  himself  by  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  and  the  plea 
of  necessity,  he  would  as  much  as  possible  disguise  by  the  greatness 
of  the  end,  the  littleness  of  the  means  employed  for  its  attainment  .  .  • 
•*  He  had  often  hoped  thjit  on  arriving  at  celebrity,  which  was  the 
object  of  his  most  ardent  desire,  he  would  be  able  to  break  olF  engage- 
ments which  he  felt  to  be  humiliating.  Fatal  illusion !  his  associates 
looked  upon  his  reputation  as  upon  their  own  work,  and  their  own  pro- 
perty ;  the  greater  his  name  became,  the  more  did  they  reckon  upon 
turning  it  to  advantage.  Christophe  had  learned  how  slight  are  the 
friendships  which  grow  stronger  or  weaker  with  success  or  misfortune, 
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how  unstable  is  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  and  how  great  the  dan- 
ger of  calumny  and  evil  speaking.  He  was  almost  frantic  to  6nd, 
that  those  who  had  helped  to  form  the  link  between  his  name  and 
public  opinion,  had  it  in  their  power  to  sever  that  link  yet  more 
rapidly ;  he  was  dependent  on  them,  and  all  his  efforts  to  escape  from 
this  thraldom  were  unavailing.  He  was  like  a  man  in  fetters,  who  by 
every  vain  endeavour  to  break  them,  only  drives  them  deeper  into  his 
flesh ;  he  resembled  Hercules  trying  to  tear  the  robe  of  Dejanira  from 
his  bleeding  shoulders ;  and  he  perceived  too  late,  that  when  one 
enters  a  political  party,  one  runs  the  risk  of  surrendering  one's-self, 
body  and  soul,  to  that  party,  or  else  being  crushed  by  it ;  of  being  for 
ever  either  its  tool  or  its  victim." 

We  fear  that  France  is  not  the  only  country  where  public 
virtue  and  private  worth  are  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  party 
servitude,  and  the  plaudits  of  public  opinion  purchased  at  the 
terrible  expense  of  self-respect.  But  to  return  to  our  story. 
One  of  those  accidents  by  which  novelists  are  privileged  to  regu- 
late and  to  change  at  their  pleasure  the  destinies  of  their  heroes 
and  heroines,  now  plunges  Christophe,  the  radical  editor  and 

famphleteer,  into  the  midst  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  France, 
le  saves  from  drowning  a  youn^  man  who  afterwards  turns  out 
to  be  the  son  of  the  Comte  de  Kerolais,  one  of  the  most  starched 
specimens  of  the  old  royalist  party,  and,  by  a  coincidence  which 
again  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  novels  than  in  real  life,  the 
sworn  enemy  of  Pierre  Renaud.  As  boys,  the  two  had  been 
playmates ;  for  Pierre  Benaud^s  father  was  bailiff  on  the  count'*8 
paternal  estate ;  difference  of  station  had  separated  them  as  they 
grew  up ;  and  political  opposition  during  the  revolution,  in  which 
the  count  lost  his  all,  had  begotten  the  most  deadly  hatred  in 
both  their  breasts. 

The  old  royalist  is  thus  introduced  to  the  reader  by  M.  de 
Bonnechose : — 

"  An  aged  but  still  vigorous  man  was  seated  in  an  old  arm-chair ; 
on  his  head  he  had  a  green  velvet  cap,  the  gold  embroidery  of  which 
time  had  blanched,  and  he  wore  a  full  dressing-gown *of  a  sprig  pat- 
tern. An  exquisite  neatness  was  observable  all  over  his  person.  In 
his  hand  he  held  a  journal,  and  his  attention  seemed  deeply  engaged 
in  what  he  was  reading.  This  personage  was  the  Comte  de  Kerolais^ 
a  nobleman  descended  from  one  of  the  first  families  of  Brittany,  which 
had  more  than  once  been  made  illustrious  by  alliance  with  the  ancient 
sovereigns  of  the  province.  Nature  had  in  no  wise  designed  him  for 
a  political  character.  Combining  with  a  frank  and  loyal  disposition  a 
mind  of  no  great  power,  he  neither  could  understand  how  different  cir- 
cumstances might  require  the  adoption  of  different  measures,  nor  could 
he  wend  his  way  to  an  influential  station  by  those  crooked  paths  on 
which  the  ambitious  man  mounts  to  his  goal.     There  were  in  him  two 
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natures,  which  appear  as  if  they  must  exclude  each  other,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  were  formerly  often  found  united  in  men  of  his  cast.  In- 
deed, although  he  was  extremely  proud  and  susceptible,  those  qualities  of 
his  mind  remained  long  buried,  as  it  were,  and  concealed  from  every  eye, 
by  the  benevolence  and  sincere  affability  which  marked  his  outward  de- 
meanour. Gifted  with  a  lively  and  cheerful  humour.  Count  Henri 
gained  for  himself  from  his  earliest  youth  the  affection  of  all  who 
came  near  him.  But  amiable  and  polite  as  he  was  when  the  privileges 
of  his  order  and  his  hereditary  rights  were  not  called  in  question,  he 
was  no  less  harsh  and  haughty  towards  those  who  seemed  disposed  to 
dispute  them ;  for  he  thought  himself,  bond  Jide,  made  of  other  clay 
than  men  of  no  extraction  ;  and  his  kindness  to  his  poor  vassals  arose 
much  less  from  his  regard  for  them,  than  from  a  compassionate  tcmpe- 
■  rament ;  it  resembled  the  charity  of  those  worthy  planters,  who  treat 
their  slaves  kindly,  at  the  same  time  that  they  continue  to  regard  them 
as  beings  of  an  inferior  race,  holding  a  middle  station  between  man  and 
the  brute. 

'*  It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  a  terrible  shock  it  must  have  been 
to  a  mind  so  constituted,  to  hear  the  principles  of  social  equality  pro- 
claimed. The  deep  wounds  which  these  principles  inflicted  upon  his 
self-love,  strangely  modified  his  feelings  towards  the  many ;  he  saw 
only  rebels  in  all  those  who  preferred  claims  of  right ;  his  heart  be- 
came hardened,  and  violent  hatred  against  them  grew  up  in  it,  along 
with  increased  respect  for  kingly  authority.  In  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  revolutionists,  this  latter  feeling  soon  rose  to  enthusiasm  ; 
M.  de  Kerolais  saw  in  the  king  the  head  of  the  feudal  system,  the  first 
nobleman  of  France,  the  visible  representative  of  a  principle  to  which 
all  his  affections  and  all  his  prejudices  clung ;  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  royalty  was  henceforth  unbounded.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who 
drew  the  sword  in  the  Vendee,  where  he  fought  by  the  side  of  the 
Lescures,  the  La  Roche  Jacqueleins,  and  the  Charrettes ;  and  it  was 
against  his  will  that  he  was  torn  from  that  blood-drenched  soil,  on  which 
he  had  promised  himself  that  he  would  either  conquer  or  die. 

"  He  lived  for  eighteen  years  as  an  emigrant  in  England,  where, 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  lost  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  only  had 
one  daughter.  A  few  years  later  he  contracted  a  second  marriage  with 
a  young  Englishwoman,  who  had  hardly  any  fortune,  and  who  likewise 
died  after  having  given  birth  to  two  children.  During  the  whole 
period  of  the  empire  the  count  remained  deaf  to  the  pressing  invi- 
tations which  he  had  to  return  to  a  land  where  he  might  have  recovered 
a  portion  of  his  estates  which  had  not  been  sold.  This  he  sacrificed, 
rather  than  to  lay  himself  under  obligations  to  Napoleon,  or  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  any  thing  else  but  a  military  parvenu  and  an  usurper. 
When  at  last  France  was  reopened  to  the  Bourbons,  the  old  gentleman's 
heart  leaped  for  joy  ;  with  eager  hope  he  welcomed  the  return  of  a 
rigimet  with  which  all  his  recollections  of  happiness  were  connected, 
and  he  dreamed  of  the  restoration  of  his  own  house  in  its  ancient 
lustre.    His  illusion  did  not  last  long ;  the  promulgation  of  the  Charter 
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was  a  thunderbolt  to  him ;  for  he  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  that  evil 
genius  to  whom  for  twenty- five  years  France  had  been  abandoned. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  he  had  to  experience  additional  mortifications, 
no  less  deep  and  of  a  more  personal  nature.  Having  lost  all  his  pro- 
perty,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  court,  in  the  fiill  conviction  that 
in  this  quarter  his  sacrifices  would  be  remembered,  and  that  he  needed 
only  to  present  himself  in  order  to  obtain  employment ;  but  he  met 
with  a  cold  reception  and  with  vague  promises,  while  a  great  many 
men  of  new  standing  received  the  attentions  of  the  monarch,  and 
shared  his  favours  with  noblemen  of  the  old  school  who  had  done 
nothing  to  deserve  them.  As  soon  as  he  had  clearly  ascertained  that 
the  reward  due  to  services  and  to  fidelity  was  bestowed  upon  revolt  or 
intrigue,  he  immediately  desisted  from  all  further  applications.  The 
ideas  of  the  old  Vendeen  were  capsized ;  his  fortitude  and  with  it  a 
remnant  of  cheerfulness,  which  so  many  misfortunes  had  not  been  able 
completely  to  subdue,  while  the  least  hope  yet  remained  to  sustain  it* 
now  forsook  him.  It  was  all  over  ;  he  looked  upon  the  prospects  of 
France,  and  upon  his  own  and  his  family's  fortunes,  as  desperate.  The 
world  which  he  had  once  loved,  became  hateful  to  him  ;  he  concen- 
trated his  remaining  affections  upon  his  children,  having  no  other  wish 
than  to  finish  his  days  near  them  in  solitude/' 

With  difficulty  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  the  hotel  of  his  more  fortunate  sister,  the  Baroneas 
d^Orgeval,  another  of  the  leading  characters  of  our  story. 

"  This  lady,  older  than  her  brother,  was  the  widow  of  an  equerry  of 
Louis  XVI.  She  had  spent  the  best  part  of  her  life  in  the  palace  of 
Versailles,  which,  at  the  period  of  the  emigration,  became  for  her  what 
Paradise  must  have  been  to  Adam  after  his  expulsion  from  that  habita- 
tion of  delight.  From  the  customs  of  that  happy  time  she  preserved 
an  almost  superstitious  regard  for  etiquette,  which  was  the  torment  of 
all  who  approached  her  person  ;  for  she  saw  in  the  modifications  which 
the  court  ceremonial  had  been  made  to  undergo,  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  revolution,  and  discovered  a  most  curious  analogy  between 
the  abolition  of  the  hoop  and  the  fall  of  the  throne.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  she  shared  her  brother's  detestation  of  the  new  regime;  bat 
equally  proud  with  the  count,  she  had  less  greatness  of  soul  and  dis- 
interestedness of  character.  In  spite  of  her  lofty  contempt  for  the  men 
of  the  revolution,  she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  regaining  bj 
their  means  possession  of  a  splendid  fortune ;  accordingly,  she  returned 
under  the  empire,  and  resigned  herself  with  much  pain  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  rental  of  50,000  francs,  which  she  had  inherited  from  her 
husband,  and  which  the  usurper  had  restored  to  her.  She  even  allowed 
her  son  Edmond  to  enter  the  service,  and  to  take  his  share  of  imperial 
favours.  Since  the  year  1814,  indeed,  she  had  hit  upon  a  most  happy 
argument  for  lightening  this  debt  of  gratitude.  Buonaparte,  she  need 
to  say,  had  spoiled  her  son  ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  Colonel  Edmondf  who 
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with  his  regiment  in  the  Morea  at  the  period  when  we  introduced 
bis  family  to  our  readers,  finishing  his  education  in  the  smoke  of  the 
bivouac,  had  brought  home  from  his  campaigns  certain  habits  which 
did  not  exactly  call  to  mind  the  ante-chambers  of  Versailles,  and  which 
sometimes  reduced  the  baroness  to  a  state  of  despair. 

'*  Nothing  could  be  more  edifying  than  the  ardour  with  which  she 
went  to  meet  the  smiles  of  her  beloved  princes ;  and  the  kind  words 
which  they  condescended  to  address  to  her,  fell  like  a  heavenly  dew 
upon  her  devoted  heart.  In  her  eyes  the  royal  favour  was  the  summum 
bonum ;  it  was  to  her  like  a  new  baptism,  which  purified  the  soul,  and 
bad  the  virtue  of  effacing  all  the  weaknesses  of  evil  days,  and  all  the 
actions  which  fidelity  had  had  cause  to  regret.  Indeed,  she  sincerely 
believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  loyal  subject  to  solicit  the  good 
graces  of  the  court ;  and  if  M.  de  Kerolais  had  formerly  been  scan- 
dalized by  the  readiness  of  bis  sister  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  usur- 
pation, Madame  d'Orgeval  was  no  less  scandalized  by  her  brother's 
backwardness  in  seeking  to  obtain  the  favours  of  legitimacy. 

•*  Since  her  return  to  France,  she  had  openly  thrown  herself  into  the 
arms  of  religion ;  and  in  this  again  she  was  unlike  her  brother,  who 
possibly  from  a  recollection  of  the  ancient  rivalry  between  the  nobility 
and  the  clergy,  was  not  fond  of  priests,  and  had  no  inclination  what- 
ever for  the  life  of  a  devotee.  Not  that  he  despised  religion :  quite 
tbe  contrary :  he  made  a  point  of  being  a  good  Catholic ;  he  went  to 
mass  every  Sunday,  and  practised  some  other  observances  of  his  faith, 
without  ever  having  given  himself  the  trouble  of  investigating  its  doc- 
trines, or  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  Christian  communities. 
To  assure  him  that  his  church  was  the  best,  he  needed  only  be  per- 
•oaded  that  it  was  the  most  ancient ;  for  religion  was  to  him  rather 
perhaps  a  matter  of  honour  than  a  matter  of  faith  ;  he  would  have 
thought  it  an  act  of  disloyalty,  if  not  of  felony,  to  abandon  the  reli- 
gion of  his  fathers  ;  but  it  grieved  him  to  see  the  king  leaning  on  the 
priests  rather  than  on  the  nobility,  and  turning  state  questions  into 
Church  questions.  The  ambition  of  the  clergy  was  hateful  to  him,  and 
for  all  the  intrigues  of  the  congregation  he  had  a  sovereign  contempt ; 
for  which  reason  he  expressed  the  greatest  displeasure  at  the  reception 
which  the  Jesuit  party  met  with  at  the  hotel  d'Orgeval  ;  it  pained 
bim  to  see  that  party  getting  daily  more  the  ear  of  his  eldest  daughter 
and  of  the  baroness ;  and  sometimes  there  arose  on  this  subject  violent 
disputes  between  the  brother  and  sister.'' 

Besides  the  old  count  and  the  baroness,  the  Kerolais  family 
comprised  the  count'^s  eldest  daughter  and  her  husband,  Vicointe 
d'Orfeuil,  Alfred  Kerolais,  the  son,  and  Alice,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  count,  whose  education  had,  agreeably  to  the 
dying  request  of  her  mother,  been  finished  in  England,  and  who 
was,  in  consequence,  free  from  many  of  the  prejudices  which  pos- 
sessed the  minds  of  those  who  surrounded  her.  Into  this  circle 
Chnstophe  Sauval  is  introduced ;  and  from  the  tone  of  the  con- 
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versation  on  the  evening  of  his  first  visit,  when  several  of  the 
most  violent  royalists  liappened  to  meet  there,  and  to  vent  their 
bitter  and  contemptuous  feelinf^s  against  the  liberal  party,  his 
first  would  also  have  been  his  last  visit,  but  for  the  influence  of 
Alice.  We  cannot  undertake  to  pilot  our  readers  through  all  the 
incidents  of  this  new  acquaintance,  through  the  schemes  which 
are  laid  by  the  baroness  and  her  spiritual  adviser  the  Abb^ 
Chorrin,  for  the  political  and  religious  conversion  of  Christophe. 
and  through  the  mconsistencies  and  embarrassments  in  which  he 
finds  himself  constantly  involved  by  the  difference  of  their  re- 
spective stations,  by  the  direct  opposition  of  their  principles 
to  those  advocated  oy  himself,  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  his 
family  connexions  out  of  sight,  and  the  perverse  determination 
of  several  of  his  country  cousins  to  come  to  visit  him  at  Paris  at 
this  very  time.  Still  less  can  we  chronicle  the  tale  of  love,  which 
gradually  unfolds  itself  between  Alice  and  himself.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  acquaintance  grows  more  and  more  intimate. 
Sauval  undertakes  the  management  of  the  lawsuit  which  was  to 
procure  for  the  count  a  proper  indemnity  for  his  lost  estates ; 
but  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  old  aristocrat,  who  very  pro- 
perly refuses  to  pay  his  court  to  the  judges*  the  suit  is  lost  in 
spite  of  the  goodness  of  the  cause  and  the  ability  of  the  advocate. 
While  the  K<5rolais  family  is  thus  sinking  deeper  into  misfor- 
tune, Christophe  himself  is  not  only  continuing  to  rise  in  his 
profession  and  his  political  influence,  but  he  comes  by  the  death 
of  his  uncle  into  possession  of  a  large  fortune,  part  of  which  he 
lays  out  in  the  purchase  of  the  estate  of  E^rolais,  with  the  vague 
hope  that  it  may  strengthen  his  claim  to  the  hand  of  Alice. 

In  the  family  of  the  K(;rolais,  where  the  attachment  of  Alice  is 
more  than  suspected,  an  alliance  with  a  roturier  is  of  course  con- 
sidered as  wholly  out  of  the  question ;  but  the  old  count,  who 
grieves  to  see  his  daughter  pme  away  in  disappointed  aflRectioD, 
takes  it  into  his  head  that  possibly  Christophe  may  be  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  Sauvals, — ^a  notion 
which,  while  it  buoys  up  the  hopes  of  Alice,  sets  off  our  hero 
upon  the  novel  pursuit  of  tracing  his  pedigree.  The  further  how- 
ever he  pursues  his  researches,  the  more  mortifying  becomes  the 
proof  of  his  thoroughly  plebeian  origin. 

Meanwhile  the  year  1828,  with  its  political  embarrassments, 
arrives.  The  liberal  party,  grown  suspicious  of  Sauval  on  account 
of  his  connexion  with  the  legitimist  circles,  press  for  a  more 
decidedly  hostile  attitude  against  the  ministry  in  the  journal  in 
which  he  is  embarked,  and  to  prevent  a  rupture,  he  is  obliged 
against  his  better  conscience  to  adopt  the  line  marked  out  for 
him.     On  the  other  liand,  the  frequent  humiliations  which  he  has 
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to  endure  among  his  aristocratic  acquaintances,  render  him  at 
times  exceedingly  bitter  against  them ;  and  upon  one  occasion, 
his  pride  being  stung  to  the  quick,  he  writes  an  article  for  his 
journal,  in  which  the  ancient  noblesse  are  made  the  subject  of  the 
most  virulent  abuse  and  the  most  pungent  ridicule.  By  the 
treachery  of  a  relative  whom  Christophe  had  taken  into  his 
employ,  and  who  wished  to  undermine  him  in  the  K(^rolais 
&mily,  the  fact  that  this  article  came  from  the  pen  of  Sauval  is 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  count,  who  thereupon  formally 
breaks  with  him  and  forbids  him  his  house.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  circumstance  by  which  SauvaFs  position  becomes  at  this 
time  one  of  inextricable  perplexity.  While  Alice,  although  for- 
bidding him  all  hope  of  her  being  united  to  him  against  her 
father'^s  will,  yet  maintains  with  him  a  secret  correspondence, 
having  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement  never  to  marry  any  one 
but  him,  he  is  suddenly  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  his 
wife  Genoveva  is  still  alive.  She  had  confided  her  secret  in  the 
confessional  to  the  Abb^  Grandin,  who  after  keeping  it  sacred 
for  some  time  from  regard  for  his  canonical  duty  as  confessor, 
was  at  last  determined  to  disclose  it  to  Christophe  by  the  fear  of 
his  contracting,  as  it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  about  to  do,  a 
second  marriage  with  Alice.  The  scene  which  ensued  upon  this 
disclosure  so  violently  agitated  the  old  priest,  that  he  died  of  a 
ruptured  blood-vessel  on  the  following  night ;  and  a  letter  from 
the  abb^  revealing  the  fact  of  Genoveva''s  existence,  which  he  had 
sent  off  to  Christophe  in  consequence  of  his  not  attending  the  first 
summons  to  a  personal  interview,  and  which  liad  crossed  the 
latter  on  the  road,  having  come  to  hand  with  apparent  safety,  he 
remained,  as  he  thought,  the  sole  depositary  of  this  tremendous 
secret.  His  affection  for  Genoveva  had  been  greatly  impaired 
before  she  took  the  fatal  step  which  led  him  to  believe  her  dead  ; 
it  had  since  been  quite  obliterated  by  the  new  affection  which  had 
sprung  up  in  his  heart ;  and  as  he  does  not  know  where  she  is  to 
be  found,  a  point  on  which  the  abb<5  himself  was  in  ignorance,  and 
he  is  pledgeid  to  Alice  by  the  most  solemn  vows,  he  determines 
to  act  as  if  the  intelligence  he  has  received,  and  which  he  has 
every  reason  to  believe,  is  buried  in  the  grave  with  the  Abbe 
Grandin,  had  never  reached  his  ears.  At  this  very  time  an  inter- 
view between  the  count  and  Pierre  Renaud,  brought  about  by  a 
singular  combination  of  political  circumstances,  at  the  close  of 
which  Christophe  makes  his  appearance,  and  is  recognised  as  the 
nephew  of  the  latter,  and  as  such  spurned  by  M.  de  Korolais  with 
the  most  inef&ble  contempt,  makes  the  breach  between  the  count 
and  himself  irreparable ;  and  thus  every  thing  combines  to  impart 
to  his  love  for  Alice  a  character  of  desperation. 
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Such  is  the  position  of  Sauval,  when  the  three  days  of  July, 
1880,  change  the  entire  aspect  of  affairs  in  France.  The  count, 
after  the  flight  of  the  king,  proceeds  to  Brittany,  with  a  view  to 
raise  the  Ghouans  in  defence  of  the  royal  cause.  He  is  followed 
thither  by  Pierre  Renaud,  who  obtains  the  command  of  the 
national  forces  in  that  quarter.  In  that  expedition  the  count 
and  his  son  Alfred  both  perish,  the  former  by  the  Iiand  of 
Benaud  in  a  personal  encounter,  in  which  the  latter  also  receives 
his  death-wound.  Immediately  before  this  catastrophe,  the 
count  had  had  the  sava^^e  satisfaction  of  seeing  Christophe,  whom 
not  politics  but  love  had  brought  to  the  scene  of  action,  stretched 
on  the  ground,  grievously,  though  not  mortally,  wounded  by 
his  hand. 

The  history  of  his  ill-fated  attachment  since  the  disclosure  of 
the  Abb(5  Grandin,  and  the  discovery  of  his  relationship  to  Be- 
naud by  the  count,  is  briefly  this.  Since  the  revolution  of  July, 
the  animosity  of  Alice's  aunt,  the  Baroness  d'Orgeval,  against  the 
liberal  party  knew  no  bounds ;  she  vented  it  upon  her  niece  by 
the  most  incessant  persecution,  which  was  aggravated  by  her 
design  to  marry  her  to  her  unamiable  son,  Colonel  Edinond. 
These  her  sufferings  she  detailed  to  Sauval  in  a  letter,  which  she 
addressed  to  him  from  Normandy,  where  the  baroness  was  then 
staying,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  him  to  use  his  influence  with 
his  uncle  Kenaud  on  behalf  of  her  father.  On  the  receipt  of  this 
letter  Christophe  started  off  for  Nonnandy,  and  procured  an 
interview  with  Alice,  in  which  he  proposed  to  her  to  take  refuge 
at  a  farm-house  near  Caen  ;  a  proposal  to  which,  as  the  conduct 
of  Colonel  Edmond  had  become  so  outrageous  as  to  alarm  her 
for  her  personal  safety,  she  acceded,  on  condition  that  Christophe 
should  not  visit  her  in  her  retirement.  By  one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary coincidences,  of  which  we  have  already  seen  that  M.  de 
Bonncchose  is  by  no  means  sparing,  the  same  farm-house  harbours, 
unknown  of  course  to  Christophe,  the  unhappy  Genoveva,  who 
is  living  there  under  the  assumed  name  of  Marie,  in  an  exceed- 
ingly frail  state  of  health.  Through  a  foul  breach  of  his  pro- 
mise to  AUce,  on  the  part  of  Christophe,  a  scene  of  recognition 
ensues,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  by  an  epitome ; 
Genoveva  expires  in  the  presence  of  Christophe  and  Alioe; 
Alice,  justly  offended  by  the  conduct  of  Christophe,  and  deeply 
wounded  by  the  discovery  she  has  made,  starts  off  unknown  to 
him,  to  jom  her  father  in  Brittany.  Here  a  fearful  reception 
awaits  her.  The  count,  led  by  the  baroness  to  suppose  that  she 
liad  eio{)ed  with  Christophe,  thrusts  her  from  him,  and  flings  to 
her  a  letter  in  which  the  perfidious  relative  of  Sauval  already 
mentioned,  who  liad  opened  the  letter  of  Abb^  Grandin  before 
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transmitting  it  to  his  hands,  had  acquainted  the  count  under  a 
feigned  name  that  Ghristophc  had  a  wife  living,  and  was  aware  of 
the  fact.  The  shock  produced  upon  the  mind  of  Alice  hy  the 
inflexible  severity  of  her  father,  and  the  discovery  of  her  lover's 
guilt,  is  so  great  as  to  deprive  her  of  reason.  The  count 
having  learned  that  Christophe  had  followed  the  carriage  which 
conveyed  his  daughter,  at  a  distance  all  the  way, — for  he  had, 
unknown  to  her,  attended  her  from  apprehension  for  her  safety 
in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  country, — sallies  forth  in 
search  of  him,  and  having  met  with  him  in  the  wood  adjoining 
the  castle,  lays  him  prostrate  by  a  rifle-shot.  At  this  moment 
Renaud  comes  up,  and  the  personal  encounter  follows  w^hich 
terminates  in  the  death  of  both  the  count  and  the  old  republican. 
The  story  closes  with  the  voluntary  expatriation  of  Christophe, 
who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  insanity  of  Alice.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  she  recovers,  and  is  married  to  the  son  of  an 
old  friend  of  her  father. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  story  which  M.  de  Bonnechose 
has  made  the  vehicle  of  his  political  portraitures.  These  arc  for 
the  most  part  sketched  with  great  skill,  and  with  a  strict  regard 
to  moral  justice.  In  tracing  characters  of  a  lower  stamp,  the 
author  has  made  copious  use  of  that  keen  persiflage  which 
French  writers  not  unfrequently  excel.  He  has  laid  bare  in  the 
most  unsparing  manner  the  contemptible  meanness  of  that 
numerous  class  of  actors  on  the  political  stage,  who,  being  totally 
devoid  of  principle,  are  always  on  the  watch  to  see  which  way 
the  wind  blows,  and  to  shape  their  course  accordingly.  These 
men  "  of  the  baser  sort  ^^  have  been  thrown  to  the  surface  in 
shoals  by  the  various  revolutions,  through  which  France  has 
passed  during  the  last  half  century ;  they  constitute  there,  as 
they  must  do  in  every  country  where  the  ancient  landmarks  of 
society  have  been  disturbed,  the  great  bulk  of  public  men.  And 
that  necessarily  so,  for  among  the  professed  votaries  of  liberty, 
the  sincere  enthusiasts  are  always  in  a  minority  ;  and  during  the 
many  changes  and  chances  of  social  convulsions,  the  greater  part  of 
them  generally  either  perish  or  grow  wiser.  Few  only  survive 
the  storm,  and,  like  Pierre  Renaud,  maintain  their  principles  to  the 
last.  A  character  of  this  sort,  therefore,  is  a  rara  avis  in  real 
life,  and  refreshing  to  look  upon  even  in  romance.  We  arc  in- 
clined to  think,  that  it  is  the  most  admirably  drawn  character  in 
the  whole  story,  though  far  from  being  the  most  attractive.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  honour  the  consistency  of  the  man,  whoso  savage 
hatred  of  the  aristocracy,  and  withering  contempt  for  all  the  base 
traitors  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  one  is  disposed  to  forgive,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  self-denying  sternness  of  his  republican  virtue. 
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Like  the  snowy  top  of  some  lofty  mountain,  he  lifts  his  head  high 
above  the  men  of  his  generation  ;  and  while  he  repels  you  by  his 
freezing  coldness,  he  rivets  you  by  his  brightness  and  his  eleva- 
tion. What  gives  to  the  character  of  Pierre  Kenaud  an 
additional  interest,  is  the  undercurrent  of  a  warm  heart,  which  is 
every  now  and  then  perceptible  beneath  the  icy  coldness  of  his 
unbending  principles.  His  attachment  for  his  sister,  his  conscien- 
tious regard  for  her  religious  convictions,  even  after  her  death, 
and  the  intense  interest  with  which  he  watches  over  the  fortunes, 
and  above  all,  over  the  public  character  of  his  nephew,  are  all 
indications  of  a  naturally  ardent  and  affectionate  disposition,  which 
only  the  most  resolute  self-control  could  have  brought  into  such 
absolute  subjection  to  the  cold  dictates  of  a  political  theory. 

Next  to  Pierre  Benaud,  the  old  Count  de  K^rolais,  his  counter- 
part, is,  perhaps,  the  most  finished  and  successful  portrait.  The 
mfatuation  of  birth,  which  makes  the  disposal  of  his  daughter's 
hand  dependent  on  the  descent  of  her  lover  from  a  rebel,  who 
had  his  head  cut  off  some  centuries  ago,  because  that  mode  of 
execution  is  evidence  of  gentle  blood,  is  painted  in  the  most 
masterly  style.  The  offensive  narrowness  of  mind,  and  occasional 
harshness  of  character,  which  this  pride  of  old  nobility  begets,  is, 
however,  richly  compensated  by  the  true  nobility  of  sentiment, 
and  the  devoted  loyalty  by  which  all  his  actions  are  regulated. 
Too  loyal  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  the  slightest  compromise  of 
the  principle  of  legitimacy, — too  honourable  and  upright  to  resort 
to  unworthy  arts  for  gaining  any  favour  even  there  where  his 
heart'^s  allegiance  is  fully  due  and  freely  yielded  and  reader, — ^not- 
withstanding, in  royalty"'s  extremity,  to  stake  his  all,  and  life  itself, 
in  its  service, — such  is  the  true  nobleman  of  the  olden  time ;  a  race, 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  ere  long  have  ceased  to  exist,  except 
in  story  or  in  song.  The  principle  by  which  that  race  was 
inspired, — the  heaven-born  principle  of  honour  to  Gt)d^s  ordi- 
nance,— throws  a  lustre  around  it,  with  which  the  earth-bom 
public  virtue  of  later  days  cannot  endure  comparison. 

Of  the  female  characters  which  M.  de  Bonnechose  has  intro- 
duced into  his  story,  we  cannot  speak  with  equal  commendation ; 
they  are  unnatural,  from  an  apparent  inability  of  the  author  to 
comprehend  the  depth  and  delicacy  of  the  female  mind.  Of 
the  three  whose  lineaments  are  drawn  with  sufficient  distinct* 
ncss  to  enable  the  reader  to  identify  their  features,  the  only  one 
which  could  possibly  be  taken  for  the  likeness  of  a  real  woman, 
is  the  one  in  whom  art  has  accomplished  the  most  complete  tri- 
umph over  nature,  Madame  d^Orgeval,  the  creature  of  court 
etiquette  ;  and  even  her  picture  is  done  ct  otttrance.  The  moral 
improbabilities  of  Genoveva''s  story  we  have  already  adverted  to  ; 
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and  of  Alice  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  her  character  is  a  com- 

Slete  failure.  The  very  notion  of  a  youn^  girl  educated  in  P]ngland 
eing  80  ignorant  as  to  believe  that  "  a  liberar^  is  synonymous 
with  an  atheist,  and  seriously  distressing  herself  about  the  sal- 
tation of  a  man'^s  soul  because  he  writes  in  an  opposition-paper, 
is  too  preposterous ;  nor  is  it  less  unnatural  to  represent  a  girl 
who  is  possessed  with  such  silly  ideas — and  who,  when  her  lover 
tells  her  that  he  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  is  so  overcome 
with  joy  as  to  be  unable  any  longer  to  conceal  her  love  from  him, 
acting  afterwards  with  such  firmness  and  discretion,  and  such 
superiority  of  cliaracter,  as  is  displayed  by  Alice  subsequently  to 
her  father'^s  rupture  with  Sauval.  But  even  thoujrh,  in  spite  of 
all  these  incongruities  in  the  pencilling  of  her  outline,  a  passing 
interest  should  have  been  excited  in  her,  it  is  all  destroyed  by  the 
dry  announcement  of  her  subsequent  marriage  with  a  person 
unknown,  at  the  close  of  the  story.  Surely  had  M.  de  Bonne- 
chose  sent  her  "to  a  nunnery,^^  it  would  have  been  in  better 
keeping  with  the  romantic  antecedents  of  her  history. 

Having  said  so  much  in  dispraise,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
advert  to  some  further  excellencies  in  our  author^s  performance. 
Among  these  we  reckon  several  of  the  subordinate  characters, 
which  are  drawn  to  the  life,  especially  Bertrand,  the  counts  faith- 
ful old  gamekeeper,  whose  philosophy,  compounded  of  hereditary 
reverence  and  affection  for  his  feudal  lord,  and  practical  sense 
gathered  in  the  levelling  school  of  the  revolution,  produces  a  most 
quaint  and  amusing  effect.  The  old  Chouan  chief,  too,  is  an  un- 
commonly fine  subject ;  and  the  pictures  of  the  old  archiviste^  of 
his  brother  the  purse-proud  manufacturer,  and  of  cousin  Louchet 
the  grocer  and  his  wife,  are,  although  necessarily  in  a  lower  style 
of  art,  exceedingly  well  executed. 

Of  the  hero  of  the  book  little  remains  to  be  said  after  the  out- 
line of  his  life  and  adventures  which  we  have  given.  He  scarcely 
rises  above  the  common  herd  of  men.  He  is  represented  as  a 
man  of  distinguished  talent ;  but  this  is  only  stated :  it  does  not 
form  part  of  the  story,  in  which  no  opportunity  is  afforded  him 
for  displaying  those  talents  before  the  reader.  As  to  character 
be  is  decidedly  below,  rather  than  above,  the  ordinary  standard  ; 
the  creature  of  circumstances  rather  than  the  man  of  principles ; 
oscillating  in  his  desires  between  ambition  and  love,  and  foiling 
himself  in  his  pursuit  after  both  by  the  reckless  folly  and  incon- 
sistency of  his  conduct.  He  is  undoubtedly  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  the  maxim  which  M.  de  Bonncchose  has  prefixed 
to  his  volumes ;  the  maxim,  namely,  that  "  the  man  who  rests  on 
himself  alone,  is  at  the  mercy   of  every  desire \''  and  for  that 
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very  reason  he  does  not  excite  our  sympathy,  when  at  tlie  close 
of  the  story  he  sets  sail  ive  know  not  whither. 

Viewed  as  a  story,  this  performance  of  M.  de  Bonnechose  is 
certainly  liable  to  some  grave  objections ;  but  the  imperfections 
of  the  whole  are  amply  atoned  for  by  many  beauties  in  the  de- 
tails, which  are  often  very  ably  and  powerfully  executed  ;  and  we 
venture  to  predict  that  the  reader  will  find  himself  richly  repaid 
for  his  trouble  by  the  many  interesting  and  animated  descriptions, 
and  the  highly  dramatic  groupings  which  the  work  contains.  Not 
a  few  of  these  we  should  gladly  have  transferred  to  our  pages,  if  we 
could  have  made  room  for  them.  As  it  is,  we  must  content  our^ 
selves  to  add  an  extract  or  two  from  that  part  of  the  work  in 
which  the  situation  of  the  royal  family  during  the  three  days 
of  the  revolution  of  183G  is  described. 

"  On  Wednesday,  July  *28th,  the  count  *'  [M.  de  Kerolais,  who  is 
introduced  in  close  attendance  upon  the  king  at  St.  Cloud  at  this 
period  of  the  history]  "  was  standing,  with  other  persons  of  the  courtv 
in  one  of  the  saloons  of  the  palace,  by  an  open  window  which  looked 
out  upon  Paris.  A  report  had  been  spread  that  the  Udtel-de-Yille 
was  attacked  ;  a  telescope  had  been  set  in  that  direction,  and  all  in 
turns  endeavoured  to  descry  the  scene  of  action.  They  hardly  dared 
to  communicate  to  each  other  their  impressions  and  their  fears,  for  the 
deep  and  repeated  roar  of  artillery  stifled  the  words  in  every  mouth. 

*'  Suddenly  a  child  rushed  into  the  middle  of  this  group ;  he  carried 
his  head  high  and  free,  and  touching  the  person  who  held  the  telescope 
by  the  hand,  he  said,  *  I  want  to  see,  I  shall  see  myself.'  He  was  only 
claiming  his  right,  for  it  was  his  game  that  was  being  played ;  the 
child  was  Henri  de  Bordeaux.  Hardly  had  he  given  one  glance,  when 
he  pushed  away  the  glass,  and  said,  *  A  flag  on  the  Hdtel-de-Ville; 
the  tricolonred  flag!'  He  grew  pale  and  silent;  that  flag  revealed  to 
him  his  destiny 

*Mn  addition  to  the  unpleasant  news  from  without,  the  count  met  in 
the  palace  itself  with  numerous  causes  of  irritation.  He  was  indignant 
at  the  selfishness  which  betrayed  itself  in  the  language  of  most  of  those 
around  him,  who,  having  been  h)aded  with  the  favours  of  the  crownt 
seemed  in  these  terrible  moments  much  more  concerned  for  themselves 
than  for  their  master  ;  and  what  chiefly  grieved  his  passionate  soul,  was 
the  apparent  listlessness  of  the  monarch,  whose  countenance  and  car- 
riage betrayed  not  one  violent  emotion,  even  when  already  the  tocsin 
rang  the  death-knell  of  his  royal  weal. 

**  M.  de  Kerolais  did  not  enter  into  the  inmost  feelings  of  the  prince 
during  those  moments  of  anguish  for  his  more  zealous  adherents. 
Being  hut  moderately  devout,  and  knowing  of  reh'gion  the  form  rather 
than  the  spirit,  he  little  comprehended  the  calmness  and  resignation 
which  men  derive  from  a  profound  and  lively  faith  ;  he  did  not  see  that 
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the  king,  persuaded  that  he  had  fulfilled  a  great  duty,  drew  from  this 
assurance  the  power  of  self-command  which  he  required  in  order  to 
continue  in  appearance  confident  of  success,  while  hope  was  already 
waning  from  his  heart.  Charles  submitted  himself,  as  a  pious  and 
devoted  victim,  to  the  decrees  of  Providence ;  and  though  he  felt  his 
throne  shaking  under  him,  he  thought  it  due  to  his  defenders  and  to 
himself,  not  to  seem  to  waver  and  to  despair  of  his  fortunes  until 
Heaven  should  have  decided.  Accordingly  he  showed  no  alteration  what- 
ever either  in  his  language  or  in  his  countenance  ;  nor  had  he  permitted 
any  change  to  be  made  in  the  etiquette  or  the  habits  of  the  court ;  the 
most  important  communications  reached  him  only  through  the  forms 
authorised  by  custom  :  on  the  Wednesday,  the  very  day  when  the 
infant  prince  had  seen  the  tricoloured  flag  on  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  there 
was  play  as  usual  in  the  saloons  of  the  palace ;  nay,  the  service  of  the 
royal  table  was  still  carried  in  state,  and  the  usher  who  preceded  it  with 
his  wand  of  office,  commanded  the  bystanders  to  take  off  their  hats 
before  the  king's  dinner,  while  at  the  Tuileries  the  sovereign  people 
were  wiping  their  bloody  arms  on  the  velvet  of  the  throne.  The 
glowing  soul  of  the  old  count  boiled  at  the  sight  of  these  puerilities, 
and  in  his  heart  he  accused  the  prince  who  could  tolerate  them,  of 
insensibility;  infinitely  preferring  the  tears  shed  by  Madame,  and  the 
visible  disturbance  of  the  dauphin,  to  the  imperturbable  serenity  of  the 
monarch. 

"  In  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  most  sinister  reports  were  in 
circulation  at  St.  Cloud ;  the  sound  of  the  tocsin  and  the  cannon  was 
incessant ;  it  was  said  that  the  guards  were  retreating,  and  that  Mar- 
mont  was  about  to  evacuate  Paris  ;  and  while  all  was  consternation,  the 
king  and  his  family  were  hearing  mass  in  the  palace  chapel.  The 
count,  standing  in  the  gallery,  silently  observed  this  family  prostrate 
on  their  knees  before  that  God  who  was  trying  them  with  such  severity. 
Suddenly  a  cry  of  alarm  arose  without ;  repeated  by  a  thousand  voices 
it  was  heard  in  the  chapel,  and  the  guards  took  up  their  arms.  Ma- 
dame rose  in  affright ;  Mademoiselle  followed  the  example  of  her 
mother,  laying  hold  of  her  hand ;  the  young  duke  raised  his  head  and 
cast  an  inquiring  look  at  his  tutor.  The  king,  still  calm,  makes  a  sign  ; 
It  is  understood :  Madame  and  her  children  mmediately  resume  their 
attitude  of  devotion,  and  the  service  is  concluded  as  in  the  davs  of  the 
most  perfect  security. 

**  The  alarm  proved  a  false  one.  In  coming  out  of  the  chapel  the 
king  went  slowly  along  the  gallery,  addrcssin;^  to  every  one  in  passing 
a  few  gracious  words.  The  count  had  preceded  him  to  his  apartment, 
and  was  standing  aside  by  himself  in  the  recess  of  a  window  in  the 
king's  way.  There  he  stood  pensive,  bewailing  the  apparent  indifTer- 
ence  of  the  prince ;  when  Charles,  as  he  passed  by  him,  looked  at  his 
old  servant  with  an  expression  of  deep  distress,  and  turned  away  his 
head.  This  was  enough ;  the  count  divined  what  he  had  not  hitherto 
comprehended ;  he  had  read  the  heart  of  his  sovereign,  and  he  would 
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have  given  a  thousand  lives,  if  by  sacrificing  them  he  could  have  re- 
stored to  him  a  single  leaf  of  his  crown. 

"  At  the  same  moment  the  rattling  of  two  carriages  was  heard  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  palace ;  and  almost  immediately  some  men,  covered 
with  dust,  with  pale  and  beaten  looks,  with  the  disasters  of  the 
monarchy  written  on  their  faces,  ascended  slowly  the  marble  staircase 
of  the  palace ;  they  were  the  ministers  who  had  signed  the  ordinances 
of  the  25th.  They  met  with  nothing  but  coldness  and  hostility  in  the 
very  place  where  they  had  so  recently  been  the  objects  of  so  much 
flattery ;  those  who  had  formerly  thrust  themselves  into  their  way, 
avoided  the  contact  of  their  approach,  as  if  these  unfortunate  men  were 
seized  with  an  infectious  disease.  Two  of  them  especially  seemed  cut 
to  the  very  heart ;  the  count  approached  the  younger  one,  who,  stretched 
on  a  couch,  and  holding  his  hands  before  his  face,  looked  more  dead  than 
alive.  The  old  gentleman  held  out  his  hand  to  this  unhappy  man  and 
endeavoured  to  console  him ;  for  he  could  not  understand  that  misfor" 
tune  should  entitle  a  man  to  be  despised  and  forsaken. 

"  Meanwhile  the  population  rose  on  all  sides,  and  in  the  night  the 
departure  of  the  royal  family  was  determined  upon.  The  king,  after 
summoning  to  his  presence,  one  after  another,  several  of  his  devoted 
servants,  sent  for  the  count.  On  entering  he  found  Charles  sitting  in 
a  pensive  attitude,  with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand.  In  his  profound 
grief,  the  king  did  not  at  first  notice  the  old  gentleman  ;  at  last,  raiding 
his  head,  be  perceived  him,  and  said  to  him  with  a  voice  which  was 
yet  steady,  *  Kerolais,  I  am  going ;  we  are  about  to  part  a  second 
time/  '  Sire,'  replied  the  count,  with  an  overfiowing  heart,  '  will  your 
majesty  grant  me  one  favour,  which  is  to  permit  me  not  to  quit  you, 
but  to  accompany  you  wherever  it  may  be.'  *  No,  my  friend,'  said  the 
king  with  emotion, '  no,  that  cannot  be ;  you  have  worthily  done  your 

duty  as  a  loyal  and  faithful  subject The  chances  of  exile  are 

not  to  be  incurred  at  your  time  of  life. My  absence  may  be  a 

long  one.'  '  Sire,  I  only  desire  to  die  near  you  and  for  you ;  soffisr 
me  to  follow  you.'  '  No,  no,  I  will  not ;  besides,  during  the  events 
which  are  in  progress,  I  shall  need  every  where  devoted  hearts.  Now 
then,  adieu,  my  old  friend,'  added  the  king,  his  voice  shaking  with 
emotion ;  '  once  more,  adieu.'  The  count  threw  himself  speechless  at 
the  feet  of  his  master,  who  raised  him  affectionately,  and  the  royal  tears 
streamed  down  upon  the  cheeks  of  the  old  servant. 

**  A  few  moments  after,  Charles  passed  silently  and  for  the  last  time 
through  the  palace  which  had  witnessed  his  greatness  ;  he  rejoined  hia 
family,  bade  farewell  to  his  household,  and  taking  his  grandson  by  the 
hand,  led  the  way  to  exile." 
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Art.  V. — Diary  in  France^  mainly  on  Topics  concerning  Educa- 
tion and  the  Church,  By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  2>.2>., 
Canon  of  St.  Peter\  Westminster,  London:  F.  and  J. 
Bivington.     J  845. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  the  public  have  particular  cause 
to  be  thankful  to  literary  friends,  who  having  been  favoured  with 
the  private  and  confidential  perusal  of  a  manuscript,  advise  its 
publication ;  the  general  experience  on  this  subject,  we  believe 
to  be  decidedly  the  contrary  way.  This  rule,  however,  like  every 
cyther,  has  its  exceptions,  as  the  little  volume  before  us  proves  ; 
for  we  have  seldom  seen  so  many  interesting  topics  of  informa- 
tion, and  so  many  ^^aids  to  reflection"''  brought  together  within 
so  narrow  a  compass,  as  are  here  presented  to  us  by  Dr.  Words- 
worth, under  the  modest  title  of  a  "  Diary .''"  If,  indeed,  any 
should  open  it  with  the  expectation  of  finding  in  it  a  miscellany 
of  trivial  nothings,  such  as  tourists"  diaries  are  generally  filled 
vrith,  and  which  but  indifferently  serve  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
kill  the  time  of  idlers  who  have  no  money  to  spend  upon  the  road, 
they  will  be  egregiously  disappointed.  The  author  docs  not  con- 
descend to  inform  us  in  what  manner,  and  under  what  attendant 
circumstances  of  annoyance  or  exhilaration,  the  outer  man  of  a 
reverend  Prebendary  of  Westminster  accomplished  the  process  of 
locomotion  across  the  channel,  into  the  self-besieging  metropolis  of 
the  ^^ffrande  nation;'*'*  nor  is  it  possible  to  collect  from  his  nar- 
rative which  of  the  restaurateurs  of  the  Palais  Royal  comes  most 
nearly  up  to  that  standard  of  the  Apician  art  which,  right  or 
wrong,  common  fame  assigns  to  the  precincts  of  a  cathedral  close. 
He  who  embarks  for  France  with  Dr.  Wordsworth,  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  travel  in  company  of  the  divine,  of  the  zealous  and 
practical  churchman;  he  must  not  expect  to  see  or  hear  any 
tiling  but  what  bears  directly  upon  the  great  interests  he  has  at 
heart ;  like  a  man  who  is  full  of  his  subject,  the  doctor  has  eyes 
and  ears  only  for  those  facts  in  which  the  destinies  of  the  Church, 
and  the  moral  and  intellectual  prospects  of  the  rising  generations 
in  France  are  involved.  Accordingly,  he  lands  us  in  the  very 
first  page  at  Dieppe,  not  on  the  quay,  not  in  the  custom-house, 
not  in  an  hotel,  as  other  travellers  are  wont,  but  in  a  school  kept 
by  five  scBurs  de  la  SociM  d*Ememont^  of  whose  SOO  pupils,  their 
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training  and  instruction,  and  their  preparation  for  their  premiire 
communion,  he  gives  us  a  full  and  particular  account.  And  as 
the  first  page,  so  is  the  entire  volume,  a  picture  of  France  as  it 
would  reflect  itself  upon  the  mental  retina  of  a  benevolent  and 
pious  Christian,  and  of  a  truly  Catholic  Churchman. 

Such  a  picture  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  at  any  time  ;  but 
it  is  doubly  so  at  the  present  moment.  In  France,  as  with  our- 
selves, and,  in  fact,  in  every  other  part  of  the  world  where  any 
life  is  stirring,  there  is  at  this  time  a  great  ferment  in  the  public 
mind  ;  men  are  drawn  up  in  battle-array  to  contend  for  mighty 
interests,  no  longer  with  the  bayonet,  scarcely  even  with  the 
shafts  of  political  partizanship,  but  with  the  weapons  of  religions 
and  philosophical  discussion.  Statesmen,  or,  as  we  should 
rather  say,  the  men  into  whose  hands  the  government  of  states 
has  fallen,  may,  if  they  please,  bow  down  before  the  Baa]  of 
materialism ;  they  may  overlook  with  contempt,  or  in  ill-disguised 
alarm  keep  at  a  distance,  the  higher  and  eternal  interests  of  uian; 
they  may  determine  to  know  of  no  other  kingdom  than  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  of  no  other  principle  of  action  than 
the  rule  of  worldly  expediency ;  but  they  cannot  stem  the  mighty 
tide  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  which  is  rising  on  all  sides 
around  them  in  the  hearts  of  the  nations,  and  which  will  soon  lift 
them  off  from  the  shifting  sands  on  which  they  have  unwarily 
taken  their  stand,  and  sweep  their  dishonoured  names  into  the 
fathomless  gulf  of  merited  oblivion. 

A  new  era  is  evidently  breaking  in  upon  the  world.  Time  was 
when  the  rulers  of  the  earth  had  it  in  their  power  to  control  the 
opinions  of  their  subjects,  especially  on  religious  questions ;  when 
they  could  make  ciioice  of  this  or  that  form  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  of  Church  discipline,  and  decree  that  such  should  be  the  faith, 
such  the  religious  system  of  the  nation.  That  time  has  long 
passed  away  :  and  by  insensible  degrees  the  principle  of  private 
judgment,  of  individual  conviction,  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
the  reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  succeeded  in  sup- 
planting the  principle  of  submission  to  authority,  whether  temporal 
or  spiritual,  or  mixed  of  both.  In  the  ultra-protestant  commu- 
nions, especially  in  those  of  (rermany,  the  cradle  of  the  Protestant 
principle,  the  fruits  of  this  tendency  are  banefully  apparent  in 
the  spread  of  a  popular  rationalism,  which  far  outruns  the  wildest 
aberrations  of  the  literary  and  scientific  rationalism  of  the  pre- 
ceding age ;  the  extensive  schism  which  is  at  this  moment  rend- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Germany,  and  the  seeds  of 
which  are  ripening  elsewhere  towards  a  similar  result,  shows  that 
the  unity  and  infallibility  of  which  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  boasts 
itself  the  representative,  are  not  proof  against  the  newly-aroused 
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pover  of  thought  in  the  masses ;  and  in  our'  own  pure  and 
apostolic  branch  of  Christ'^s  Church,  recent  events  have  made  it 
but  too  evident,  that  even  her  moderate  pretensions  to  authority 
the  most  legitimate,  are  but  little  regarded  by  a  generation  which, 
without  being  very  scrupulous  ns  to  its  real  qualifications,  or  the 
intrinsic  lawfulne&s  of  the  claim,  ascribes  to  itself  the  abihty,  and 
insists  upon  the  right,  to  think  for  itself. 

For  a  long  time  the  ruling  powers  contented  themselves  with 
opposing  to  this  dangerous  tendency  of  the  public  mind,  a  deter- 
mined adherence  to  the  ancient  order  of  things ;  an  attempt 
which  the  French  revolution  proved  to  be  fraught  with  dangers 
still  more  fearful,  the  opposing  barriers  tending  only  to  increase 
the  violence,  and  to  accelerate  the  velocity,  of  the  torrent.  By 
the  terribleness  of  this  lesson,  and  by  the  natural  desire  to  avoid 
the  calamities  of  so  extreme  a  conflict,  the  ruling  powers  have 
been  led  in  some  measure  to  yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and  to  make  concession  after  concession,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
peace  and  quietness  re-established  in  tlie  earth.  In  this  hope 
they  have  been,  and  they  will  continue  to  be,  disappointed  ;  their 
influence  is  disappearing  more  and  more  rapidly  in  proportion  as 
the  popular  mind  gains  in  independence  and  self-suflicicncy ;  so 
much  so,  that  the  most  devoted  admirers,  the  stoutest  champions 
of  the  ancient  order  of  things,  have  almost  evei'y  where  retired 
from  the  contest  in  utter  despair.  Unhappily,  those  who  have 
succeeded  them  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  have  not  yet  learned  to 
understand  their  position,  and  the  nature  of  the  duties  which  it 
imposes  upon  them.  They  perceive  indeed,  very  correctly,  that 
the  maintenance  of  an  ecclesiastic  ascendancy,  such  as  has 
hitherto  been  exercised  by  state  establishments,  is  altogether 
hopeless ;  and  they  have,  too  hastily,  rushed  to  the  conclusion, 
that  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  being  drawn  into  the  con- 
flict between  truth  and  error  in  which  the  public  mind  is  so  hotly 
engaged,  their  wisdom,  their  interest,  and  (such  is  the  logic  of 
the  present  day)  tiierefore  their  duty  is,  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
neutrality,  and  to  let  the  representatives  of  the  different  doctrinal 
schools  and  ecclesiastic  systems  flght  it  out  between  them.  A 
position,  however,  so  unmanly  and  so  undignified,  brings  its  own 
punishment  to  those  who  are  weak  and  foolish  enough  to  place 
themselves  in  it ;  national  contempt  is  the  just  reward  of  govern- 
ments who  prove  themselves  so  unworthy  of  their  name  and  so 
unequal  to  their  high  trust;  their  neutrality  is  not  respected, 
and  their  voluntary  resignation  of  the  influence  which  they  still 
might  have  it  in  their  power  to  exercise,  entails  upon  them  the 
degradation  of  becoming  the  tools,  unwilling  and  reluctant  though 
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they  be,  not  of  Ihe  strongest,  nor  of  the  wisest,  but  of  the  most 
violent  and  the  most  unscrupulous,  of  the  contending  parties. 

From  this  miserable  position,  to  which  all  the  governments  of 
Europe  have  sunk,  or  are  fast  sinking  down,  nothing  can  restore 
them  but  a  right  apprehension  of  their  duty,  under  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  world  in  which  they  are  set  to  rule  ;  which 
is,  to  believe  in  the  truth,  to  embrace  it,  to  profess  it,  and,  while 
allowing  by  a  free  toleration  the  fullest  scope  to  the  exercise  of 
the  so-called  right  of  private  judgment,  to  throw  the  whole  weight 
and  authority  of  the  governing  power  into  the  scale  of  the  pure 
faith,  and  the  holy  discipline  of  Ghrist^s  Church.  Instead  of 
being  shackled  and  depressed,  as  the  Church  now  is,  through  a 
pitiful  aifectation  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  governments, 
the  Church  must  have  free  scope  given  her  to  develop  her  own 
resources,  and  not  only  so,  but  she  must  have  their  sincere  good- 
will, their  efficient  support.  When  this  shall  be  felt  and  acted 
upon,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  authority  of  the  temporal 
powers  again  become  respected,  and  their  influence  prove  a  bless- 
mg  to  the  nations.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise. However  obsolete  the  notion  may  be  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  it  is  nevertheless  eternally  true,  that  the  powers  that  be, 
are  God's  ordinance ;  and  being  so,  they  can  neither  command 
the  respect,  nor  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  except  by  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  God''s  truth,  and  seeking  to  fulfil  their 
high  destiny  by  zeal  in  his  service  and  for  his  glory.  The  most 
consummate  skill  in  the  management  of  political  parties,  the  most 
signal  success  in  the  financial  administration  of  a  country,  cannot 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  true  principle  of  all  human 
government,  which  is  to  recognise  the  divme  commission  of  the 
rulers  of  the  eaiili,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  commission 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  divine  law. 

Happy  the  nation  to  which  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  is  still 
open  ;  in  tlie  midst  of  which  truth  is  as  yet  standing  as  a  mighty 
and  flourishing  tree,  with  its  roots  struck  down  deep  into  the 
national  life,  and  its  fruitful  branches  spreading  widely  over  the 
land.  But  the  opportunity  is  a  golden  one,  and  should  not  be 
neglected ;  for  nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  time  of  accept- 
ance, their  period  of  probation,  which  being  allowed  to  pass  away 
unprofltably,  they  sink  into  a  state  of  irretrievable  moral  and 
spiritual  decay :  ''  That  which  beareth  thorns  and  briars  is 
rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing.**^  Of  this  fearful  truth,  which 
we  cannot  but  devoutly  wish  and  pray  that  the  rulers  of  our  land 
may  take  to  heart  ere  it  is  too  late,  the  present  condition  of 
France  furnishes  a  most  instructive  example.     It  is  impossible  to 
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conceive  a  state  of  things  more  painful  in  its  present  aspect,  or 
more  calculated  to  create  just  alarm  with  regard  to  the  future, 
than  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  volume  before  us  with  so  much 
ability,  and  with  a  fidelity  of  representation  to  which  we  can  the 
more  confidently  bear  witness,  as  we  had  visited  Paris  with  the 
express  view  of  making  our  observations  on  the  state  of  religion 
in  France,  only  a  month  before  the  time  when  Dr.  Wordsworth 
was  there,  and  our  recollection  of  what  we  saw  and  heard  ex- 
actly coincides  with  his  report ;  for  although  our  introductions 
brought  us  acquainted  with  different  men  from  those  with  whom 
he  conversed,  the  argiunents  ran  much  in  the  same  style,  and 
the  impressions  which  we  received  were  precisely  the  same. 

Among  the  persons  to  whom  Dr.  Wordsworth  had  access,  the 
most  remarkable  were,  Mr.  Auguste  Bonnetty,  one  of  the  Direc- 
teurs  of  the  Universite  CaihoUqms  and  the  Annates  de  la  Philosophie 
Chreiienne ;  Mr.  Jules  Gondon,  one  of  the  Redacteurs  of  the  Uni- 
Tsrs;  the  Ahh6  Jager,  professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  the 
Sorbonne,  and  author  of  the  volume  "  Le  Protestantismeaux  Prises 
avec  In  Doctrine  CathoUque^  ou  Controverses  avec  plusieurs  Ministres 
Anglicans^  membres  de  V Universite  d'' Oxford ^ C  Dom  Gu^ranger, 
abbe  de  Solesmes,  the  head  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  and  author 
of  the  ^^Institutions  litargiques  T  and  the  Abbd  Bautain,  principal 
of  the  College  at  Juilly.  The  account  which  Dr.  Wordsworth 
;2fives  of  the  various  discussions  which  he  had  witli  these  and  other 
French  ecclesiastics,  respecting  tlic  points  of  difference  between 
the  Roman  and  the  Anglican  Churches,  is  highly  interesting. 
The  leading  point  in  them  all,  that  upon  wliich  we  too  found  that 
we  were  always  thrown  back,  upon  whatever  other  topics  the  con- 
versation might  originally  have  turned,  is  the  supremacy  of  the 
Boman  See,  as  the  divinely-instituted  centre  of  Catholic  Unity. 
Upon  this  ground  the  French  ecclesiastics  generally  take  their 
stand,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  assigning  it  as  their  ultima  ratio 
for  holding  a  variety  of  matters  which  on  the  evidence  of  Scrip- 

'  Of  tli»  curious  volume,  the  first  of  an  intended  series,  which  was  not,  however, 
continued,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  a  copy  during  our  visit  to  Paris.  We 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  from  the  publibhcr,  who  said  he  did  not  tl<ink  he  had 
a  copy  lefl,  and  sold  us  the  one  produced  as  *Miis  last."  Dr.  Wordsworth  too,  it 
•eem<,  was  told  that  it  was  "  out  of  print."  As  the  book  is  not  one  likely  to  run 
through  an  edition  in  a  short  time,  and  as  it  was  discontinued  after  the  appearance  of 
the  first  volume,  we  suspected  at  the  time  that  there  might  be  some  other  reason  for 
withholding  it  from  further  circulation  ;  and  we  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  a 
passage  of  the  advertisement,  in  which  the  abb6  apologises  for  the  publication  of  a 
religious  controversy,  in  which  he  had  to  do  with  opponents  *'  backed  by  one  of  the 
first  universities  in  ICurope,"  and  in  which  he  confesses  that  he  fell  into  various  *'  inac- 
curacies "  which  he  had  afterwards  to  correct.  Toxsibly  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
victory  was  not  so  decidedly  on  the  side  of  Rome  as  to  render  the  circulation  of  the 
argument  among  Roman  Catholic  inquirers  altogether  expedient. 
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ture  and  of  Ecclesiastic  antiquity  are  admitted  by  tliem  to  be 
untenable,  and  of  establishing  the  charge  of  schism  against  the 
Anglican  Church.  On  the  last  named  question  we  ventured  upon 
one  occasion  to  retort,  by  taking  the  offensive  against  two  Vicaires 
Gen^raux^  who  displayed  throughout  the  discussion  the  most 
friendly  spirit,  and  listened  with  admirable  forbearance,  as  we 
thought,  to  our  attacks  upon  their  Church.  The  point  on  which 
we  insisted  was,  that  the  Ilomish  bishops  and  priests  in  this 
country  are  guilty  of  twofold  schism ;  first,  of  local  schism,  as 
being  intruders  into  the  dioceses  of  other  and  lawful  bishops ;  and 
secondly,  general  schism,  because  of  the  position  which  the  Roman 
bishop  had  assumed  towards  the  Catholic  world,  and  which  we 
characterised  as  decidedly  schismatical.  At  this  period  of  the 
argument  one  of  our  opponents  could  not  contain  himself.  ^^  C^eti 
trh-bien.  Monsieur!"^  he  exclaimed,  his  face  radiant  with  good- 
humour  and  hilarity,  ^^frh-bien,  en  effet;  le  Pape  schismatique  !  voili 
qui  est  fort  joli  r  He  evidently  considered  our  position  too  absurd 
for  serious  argument,  as  if  we  had  denied  an  axiom  in  mathematics, 
and  maintained  that  the  part  is  greater  than  the  whole.  It  fur- 
ther appears  from  the  statements  of  Dr.  Wordsworth,  what  our  ex- 
perience also  confirms,  that  even  the  superior  and  better  informed  * 
men  among  the  French  priesthood  are  but  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  history,  the  constitution,  and  doctrine  of  the 
English  Church.  This  arises  from  their  confounding  it  with  the 
Protestant  communions  of  their  own  country;  a  mistake  for  which 
it  must  be  confessed  that  our  Church  has  given  too  much  occa- 
sion, by  permitting  her  clergy  when  abroad  to  fraternize  in  a 
manner  which  we  cannot  but  think  highly  censurable,  with  any 
and  ever}'  kind  of  sect  and  creed,  provided  it  classes  iteelf  under 
the  vague  generic  title  of  Protestant.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  effect  our  Church  might  produce  among  the  unrefomied 
Churches  of  the  Continent,  if  she  were  to  display  herself  in  her 
truly  Catholic  and  Apostolic  character,  and  to  demonstrate  before 
their  very  eyes  that  it  is  possible  to  reject  the  Papacy,  without 
incurring  the  sin  and  misery  of  ecclesiastical  anarchy.  But  as 
long  as  those  who  are  taken  for  the  representatives  of  our  Church, 
carry  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  supposition 
that  we  have  more  sympathy  with  the  Protestant  who  denies  the 
most  vital  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  than  with  the  Romanist  who 

'  One  of  those,  with  whom  we  had  the  opportunity  of  conversing,  a  man  of  high 
standing  and  great  influence  in  the  administration  of  the  diocese  to  which  he  belongi, 
goes  among  his  brethren  by  the  sobriquet  **  i*j1nglican,**  on  account  of  the  deep  Inters 
est  which  he  lakes  in  all  the  questions  connected  with  our  Church  :  yet  eren  be  waa 
upon  many  points  very  imperfectly  informed  ;  and  he  expressed  himself  much  pleaaed 
to  find  that  there  was,  as  he  found  by  our  explanations,  so  much  more  of  Catholic 
doctrine  and  principle  preserved  in  our  Church  than  ho  had  beeo  led  to  Imagiot. 
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holds  them,  that  we  attach  greater  importance  to  opposition 
against  the  Soman  See,  than  to  the  positive  verities  of  the  Ca- 
thoh'c  faiths  we  must  not  feel  surprised  to  find  ourselves  misap- 
prehended, nor  can  we  expect  our  remonstrances  rcspectinj^  the 
errors  and  abuses  of  Popery  to  have  much  weight  with  the  Romish 
priesthood,  in  leading  them  to  reconsider  the  enormities  of  tlie 
system  to  which  they  stand,  many  of  them,  we  believe,  most  re- 
luctantly, pledged.  NVe  felt  on  more  than  one  occasion  prompted 
to  express  the  wish  that  the  two  Churches  might  know  each 
other  better ;  a  wish  to  which  our  opponents  in  argiunent  moat 
cordiallv  responded,  assuring  us,  and  showing  by  the  many  ques- 
tions they  asked,  that  they  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  acquire 
additional  infonnation  on  the  position  and  character  of  our  Church. 
But  not  only  are  the  French  ecclesiastics  most  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  wliat  they  term  V Anglicanisme^  there  is  wanting 
among  them  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Catholic  antiquity, 
and  a  definite  >iew  of  the  Papal  system  itself,  and  of  the  position 
which  they  occupy  in  regard  to  it.  The  fonner  arises  apparently 
from  the  circumstance,  that  their  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers  is  confined  to  a  certain  collection  of  common 
places  which  are  brought  before  them  in  the  course  of  their  studies 
for  the  establishment  of  various  points  of  Romish  doctrine ;  and 
while  they  allege  these  with  great  readiness  and  sagacity,  they 
have  rarely  an  idea  how  much  that  makes  altogether  the  other 
way,  is  contained  in  the  writings  to  which  they  so  confidently 
appeal.  That  patristic  learning  is  at  a  low  ebb  among  the  pre- 
sent race  of  the  French  priestliood  seems  to  be  an  acknowledged 
fact ;  we  were  ourselves  told  by  one  of  the  professors  of  a 
S^minaire  Ecclesiastirjue  which  we  visited,  that  few  of  the  young 
men  attained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  to 
enable  them  to  consult  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers  in  the 
original.  As  regards  their  want  of  a  definite  view  of  the  Papal 
system  itself,  the  following  testimony  of  Dr.  Wordsworth  is 
important,  as  showing  how  little  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
Romish  boast  of  uniformity  of  doctruie,  and  to  how  great  an 
extent  that  hcense  of  private  judgment,  with  which  they  taunt  the 
Protestant  in  controversy,  is  carried  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
Church  herself: — 

"  In  defining  the  Papal  authority,  they  differ  so  much  from  one 
another  and  from  themselves,  and  above  all  from  the  Pope,  that  they 
seem  to  allow  themselves  the  free  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  this 
all-importaut  matter.  The  Church,  they  say,  is  a  monarchy  ;  but 
what  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  monarch  is,  neither  he 
nor  his  subjects  can  tell !  I  have  enquired,  not  only  of  the  Provincial 
of  the  Jesuits,  but  also  of  other  ecclesiastics,  what  their  opinion  is 
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concerning  the  temporal  aathority  of  the  Pope,  and  I  find  they  hold 
that  the  papal  supremacy,  tn  temporalibut^  was  a  very  good  and  neces- 
sary thing  for  the  period  in  which  it  was  exercised  ;  but  it  '  is  not  a 
matter  of  faith,  but  of  opinion ;  and  not  applicable  in  practice  to  the 
present  times.'  Times,  however,  proverbially  change ;  but  Rome  is 
unchangeable ;  and  they  deny  not  that  the  period,  in  which  it  may  be 
expedient  to  be  exercised,  may  recur.  By  asserting  the  necessity  of 
the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  the  past,  they  concede  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  exercise  in  the  future 

"  Again,  on  the  question  of  infallibility  they  are  at  variance  with 
one  another  and  with  themselves.  The  Provincial  of  the  Jesaits 
replied  to  my  queries  on  this  subject  by  stating  that  the  Pope  is  the 
conservator  of  the  faith  of  the  Church,  not  its  dictator ;  that  he  is  its 
mouth  and  organ,  and  that  when  he  has  spoken  ex  cathedrd,  his  effatum 
does  not  immediately  take  effect,  but  waits  for  the  sanction,  either  tacit 
or  expressed,  of  the  whole  episcopal  body  of  Christendom.  He  spe- 
cified the  Bull,  Auctorem  Fidei,  directed  against  Scipio  Ricci,  Bishop 
of  Pistoia,  and  his  Italian  reforms,  as  having  complete  validity,  be- 
cause there  had  been  no  remonstrance  against  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Popes  themselves,  in  the  more 
ancient  and  more  famous,  and  frequently  reiterated  Bull,  In  Ccend 
Domini,  excommunicate,  a  priori,  all  persons  who  venture  to  appeal 
from  a  Pope's  Bull  to  a  General  Council,  i.  e.,  who  dare  to  ask  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Catholic  episcopate  on  any  matter  on  which  the 
Pope  has  spoken !  Again,  the  Jesuit  is  at  variance  on  this  subject 
with  his  former  self :  he  frankly  owned  to  me  that  some  time  since  he 
had  subscribed  the  Gallican  Articles,  in  which  the  Pope's  independent 
infallibility  is  denied,  or,  as  they  express  it,  son  jugement  nest  pas 
irreformahle ;  and  he  now  avows  to  mc  his  conviction  that  the  Gallican 
Articles  are  not  worth  a  straw,  and  he  asserts,  that  at  present  they  are 
not  taught  in  any  ecclesiastical  seminary  in  France. 

*'  Even  Bossuet  himself,  the  great  writer  on  the  Variations,  as  he 
terms  them,  of  Protestant  Churches, — that  most  instructive  of  all  books 
for  Protestants — has  varied  from  himself  on  this  subject.  Bossuet*  as 
I)e  Maistre  shows  in  his  work  on  the  Gallican  Church,  affirmed,  in  his 
celebrated  sermon  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  that  no  pope  had  ever 
fallen  into  heresy  ;  and  yet  he  afterwards  made  a  catalogue  of  the 
heresies  which  popes  had  held ! 

"  I  have  observed  that  Romanist  controversialists  have  a  convenient 
way  of  getting  rid  of  objections  on  this  and  similar  matters  concerning 
the  papacy.  Cite  to  them  the  cases  of  popes  Vigilius,  Honorius  L« 
and  Liberius,  who  have  been  generally  believed  by  the  world  to  this 
day  to  have  lapsed  into  heresy,  and  they  reply  either  that  some  MS. 
has  been  recently  discovered,  or  some  learned  treatise  lately  published, 
which  sets  these  matters  in  a  new  light.  Thus  Cardinal  Mai  and  his 
researches  in  the  Vatican  are  very  useful  in  case  of  a  difficulty. 

"  The  distinction  they  make  between  matters  oi  faith  and  opinion 
seems  to  open  a  wide  door  to  private  judgment  on  some  of  the  most 
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wrious  qaestioDt  of  practical  religion.  I  detailed  briefly  to  P^re 
Boulanger  the  substance  of  what  I  had  heard  in  the  sermons  on  the 
Assumption  above  noticed,  and  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  think 
that  the  results  of  unscriptural^  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  anli'Scrip' 
tyral  teaching  on  so  solemn  a  subject  as  the  true  Mediatorship  between 
Ood  and  man  must  be  very  baneful  as  far  as  regards  the  practice  of  the 
people,  and  highly  offensive  to  Almighty  God.  He  did  not  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  there  propounded,  but  said 
that  there  were  many  things  left  open  by  the  Church,  which  had  not 
pronounced  any  authoritative  judgpnent  upon  them.  Here,  then,  is  a 
broad  arena  expanded  for  private  judgment  to  expatiate  and  disport 
itself  upon  in  its  wildest  vagaries,  from  the  removal  of  the  limits  fixed 
by  the  principle  of  Scripture  sufficiency  in  matters  of  faith." — pp.  92 
—95. 

In  connexion  with  this  question  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
see,  and  the  extent  of  its  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  the  follow- 
ing criticism  of  Dr.  Wordsworth,  on  the  disputed  passage  in  St. 
Cyprian,  will  be  read  with  interest.  Speaking  of  the  edition  of 
the  Fathers  published  by  the  Abbe  Migne,  he  says, — 

"  I  have  been  looking  at  his  St.  Cyprian,  and,  in  it,  at  the  famous 
passage  quoted  by  Romanists,  as  from  the  De  Unitale  EcclesicBy  cap. 
iv. '  The  passage  is  here  boldly  inserted  in  the  text,  where  one  reads, 
Qui  Cathedram  Petri^  super  quern  fundata  est  Ecclesia^  deserit,  in  Eccle^ 
na  se  esse  confidit  ?  These  words  have  exercised  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence over  the  fortunes  of  the  world.  Believed  to  be  genuine  by  the 
Oallican  Bishops  in  1682,  and  quoted  by  them  emphatically  and  alone^ 
in  support  of  their  opinions  in  their  circular  letter  to  their  colleagues 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  realm,  when  they  promulgated  the 
Galilean  articles,  these  words,  I  say,  appear  to  have  then  retained  the 
Church  of  France  in  her  union  with  Rome,  and  to  have  induced  it  to 
proclaim  the  necessity  of  that  union  as  an  essential  condition  of  the 
Catholicity  of  a  Church  !  Again,  in  our  own  times,  these  words  were 
put  foremost  by  the  present  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  his  Encyclic  letter 
to  all  Patriarchs,  Primates,  &c.,  in  1832.  '  Maximum,'  says  he,  *  fldei 
in  Sanctam  banc  Sedem  studium  inculcate  inclamantes  cum  S.  Cypri- 
ano,  falso  confidere  se  esse  in  Ecclesia,  qui  Cathedram  Petri  deserai 
super  quam  fundata  est  Ecclesia,*     Here,  by  the  way,  the  Pope  inserts 

'  Apparently  a  misprint  for  cap.  iii.  The  passage  is  in  p.  108  of  the  edition  of 
Bishop  Fell,  which  gives  the  spurious  reading,  from  the  later  editions,  supported  by 
only  four  manuscripts ;  while  the  older  editions,  and  the  great  majority  of  MSS.,  sim- 
ply read :  Hanc  Ecclesia  unitatem  qui  non  tenet,  tenere  se  fidetn  credit  t  qui  Ecclesia 
rtnititur  et  resistil,  in  Eecletia  »e  esse  confidit?  The  words  **qui  cathedram  Petri 
tmper  qvau  fundata  est  Eccleeia  deterit"  after  **  retistit,'*  are  a  manifest  interpolation. 
QOAic  and  not  quem  appears  to  have  been  the  original  reading  of  the  interpolated 
passage,  and  to  have  been  altered  to  quem  in  the  edition  of  the  Abb6  Migne ;  so  that 
Dr.  Wordsworth  is  in  error  in  charging  the  Gallican  prelates  in  their  circular  of  1682 
and  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  his  Encyclic  with  misquotation. 
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falsa,  and  changes  (piem  into  quam  I  and  neither  he  nor  the  Gallican 
Bishops  let  their  readers  into  a  secret,  which  the  Abbe  Migne  discloses 
in  a  note  on  the  above  passage,  Hcec  verba  non  habentur  in  aniiqms 
editionibuSt  neque  in  nostra  libris  antiquisi  True  it  is  that  they  are 
found  in  some  other  MSS.,  but  we  must  say  that  tlie  chair  of  St.  Peter 
is  tenui  tibicine  fulta  in  its  claims  to  be  the  centre  of  Unity,  when  it 
props  them  up  on  a  passage  qtus  non  habetur  in  antiquis  editianibiu^ 
neque  in  libris  nostris  antiquis,  by  the  confession  of  a  Gallican  Abbe ! " 
— pp.  81,  82. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  obtained  through  the  introduction  of  M. 
Gondon,  what  we  were  told  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  get,  and 
did  not  succeed  in  getting,  access  to  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
of  which  he  gives  the  following  account : — 

*'  The  building  is  very  spacious  and  regular,  but  not  venerable.  In 
the  parloir,  as  it  is  called,  we  were  met  by  two  of  the  Professors,  one 
of  moral  theology,  the  other  of  oriental  languages,  who  conducted  us, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  apartment  of  one  of  them,  a  simple  and 
modest  chamber  tolerably  well  supplied  with  ecclesiastical  books. 

'*  There  was  a  considerable  number  of  students  dressed  in  their  long 
black  cloth  cassocks  (soutanes),  in  the  court  of  the  building.  The 
system  of  education  is  confessedly  not  very  profound,  from  the  great 
present  demand  for  clergy  in  France,  and  from  the  consequent  neces- 
sity of  making  the  course  of  their  professional  training  as  expeditious 
as  possible.  For  instance,  there  is  no  regular  course  of  ecclesiastical 
history. 

'*  This  is  the  archiepiscopal  seminary  for  the  diocese  of  Paris,  and 
together  with  its  country-house  at  Issy  educates  220  clerical  students. 
The  students  appeared  to  be  about  nineteen  years  of  age  ;  they  never 
quit  the  precincts  of  the  College  without  permission  ;  they  rise  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  remain  for  an  hour  in  silent  meditation 
(without  books)  on  some  religious  subject  which  has  been  proposed  the 
night  before  ;  they  then  listen  to  the  reading  of  Scripture  for  a  stated 
time,  upon  their  knees ;  they  attend  mass  daily ;  and  breakfast  fol- 
lows, which  is  merely  bread.  Then  comes  a  lecture  of  an  hour ;  and 
at  twelve  o'clock  they  dine.  During  dinner,  at  certain  seasons,  the 
students  exercise  themselves  by  turns  in  preaching ;  and  the  Professors 
make  critical  observations  publicly  on  the  sermons,  pointing  out  their 
defects,  and  collauding  their  excellences.  It  is  well  known  to  be  the 
usual  habit  of  the  French  clergy  to  learn  their  sermons  by  heart.  The 
professors  said  that  many  preach  from  notes  only.  They  mentioned 
the  sermons  of  Pere  Mc  Arthy  with  special  praise  (he  is  no  longer 
living) ;  and  the  eloquence  of  the  Jesuit,  P^re  de  Ravignan,  and  the 
Dominican,  Lacordaire,  attracted  immense  crowds,  especially  of  young 
men,  to  Notre-Dame,  in  the  carime  of  the  present  year.  The  libxaty 
of  the  seminary  is  a  very  respectable  one ;  it  has  been  formed  entirely 
since  the  great  Revolution,  all  the  literary  property  of  the  society 
(which  was  re-established  at  the  Restoration)  having  been  dispersed  at 
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that  time.  I  observed  a  considerable  number  of  books  upon  Canon 
Law;  and  was  informed  that  although  this  department  of  jurisprudence 
has  no  authority  in  the  civil  courts,  yet  ecclesiastical  causes  are  often 
decided,  as  the  professor  expressed  it,  by  the  bishops,  sine  strepitUt 
and  then  the  canon  law  has  its  weight.  It  will,  doubtless,  have  greater 
weight,  in  proportion  as  Gallicanism  gives  way  to  pure  Romanism 
There  is  a  professor  of  canon  law  in  this  seminary." — pp.  32 — 34. 

From  the  account  given  us  of  the  domestic  discipline  at  this 
fiunous  seminary  by  an  abbe  of  high  literary  repute,  who  re- 
ceived his  education  there,  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  the  time 
of  the  students,  from  the  moment  they  rise  to  the  moment  at 
which  they  retire  to  bed,  is  parcelled  out  in  the  most  minute  and 
slavish  manner,  leaving  in  the  course  of  the  entire  day  scarcely 
two  hours  during  which  the  employment  of  their  mind  is  in  some 
measure  at  their  own  disposal.  But  even  here  the  regulations 
of  the  College  interfere  to  the  total  suppression  of  personal  feel- 
ing and  individual  chai*act«r.  The  students  are  during  these 
intervals  of  "  recreation  ^'  pennitted  to  walk  within  the  precincts  of 
the  College,  but  on  condition  that  never  less  than  three  shall  walk 
together,  and  that  they  are  not  to  select  their  companions,  but 

Cin  each  other  as  they  cliance  to  meet.  The  object  of  this  regu- 
tion  appears  to  be  to  prevent  all  private  friendships,  all  confi- 
dential mtercourse,  which  might  tend  to  interfere  with  the  mecha- 
nical submission  which  the  lloman  Church  reouires  of  her  clergy. 
Our  informant,  a  young  man  of  strong  minu  and  deep  feeling, 
seemed  to  look  back  with  undisguised  horror  uj)on  the  dreary 
four  years  he  had  spent  in  this  seminary ;  "  FoiYfl,'"  he  said,  after 
giving  us  a  minute  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  day  is 
spent,  '*  rhistoire  {Tune  journee ;  et  a  St.  Sulpice^'^  he  added  with 
a  significant  tone,  "  toutes  hi  joarnee^  se  ressemblent,'*'' 

Another  ecclesiastic  seminary  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  visited, 
is  the  College  des  Irlandais,  Tiiis  College,  as  the  doctor  was  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  professors, 

*'  was  founded  '  in  the  time  of  the  persecution'  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
xeign.  It  now  contains  about  a  hundred  students;  this  is  vacation  time, 
but  nearly  half  the  number  still  remain  here.  The  system  of  instruction 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  St,  Sulpice,  the  great  Parisian  seminary  for 
Ecclesiastics.  The  usual  time  of  residence  is  four  years  ;  but  in  cases 
where  the  student  shows  special  aptitude  for  theological  learning,  it  is 
extended  to  twice  that  term,  and  endowments  {bourses,  or  demi-bourses) 
are  applied  in  those  cases  to  ease  the  charges  of  instruction.  *  The 
young  Ecclesiastics  trained  here  are  generally  preferred  by  the  Irish 
higher  Clergy  to  those  educated  at  Maynooth,'  said  the  Professor, 
speaking  at  tiie  same  time  favourably  of  those  trained  in  the  Danboync 
establishment,  the  elite  of  Maynooth ;  and  the  reasons  he  gave  for  the 
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preference  were,  the  opportnnity  afforded  to  ecclesiastical  stndents  in  a 
large  city  like  Paris  for  learning  the  Ceremonial  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  hecoming  familiar  with  all  the  practice  of  the  Ritual ;  next, 
the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  French  theological 
controversialists,  preachers,  &c.,  was  very  advantageous. 

'*  The  great  disadoantage  under  which  the  College  labours,  seems  to 
be,  that  it  is  under  no  direct  ecclesiastical  or  academic  superintendence, 
but  is  left  isolated  and  abandoned  to  itself." — pp.  181,  182. 

The  animus  with  which  the  Irish  priesthood  are  taught  to 
look  upon  the  British  connexion,  and  the  settlement  of  property 
guaranteed  by  it,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  fact : — 

"  In  the  Principal's  room  is  a  map  of  the  estates  of  Ireland  as  they 
were  in  olden  time,  before  they  came  (by  confiscation,  &c.)  into  the 
hands  of  the  present  English  and  other  landed  proprietors.  He  pointed 
out  to  me  the  estates  which  had  belonged  to  his  own  family." — p.  183. 

We  recommend  this  piece  of  information  to  the  special  notice 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  of  all  who  with  him  fondly  dream,  that  by 
increasing  the  resources  of  Popish  seminaries,  they  are  strengthen- 
ing the  hands  of  the  imperial  government. 

Another  curious  fact,  which  came  out  during  this  visit  at  the 
Irish  College,  is  the  academical  supremacy  assumed  by  Rome  along 
with  its  spiritual  dominion.  As  the  students  of  the  Irish  College 
never  take  any  university  degree  in  theology.  Dr.  Wordsworai 
was  induced  to  ask  how  any  Irish  divines  ever  became  doctors. 

"  The  Professor  said  that  they  sometimes  went  to  Louvain,  but  the 
usual  mode  was  a  shorter  one  :  the  merits  of  the  theologian  in  question 
were  made  known  at  the  Vatican,  and  a  bonnet  de  docteur  was  sent  him 
by  the  Pope.  This  exercise  of  universal  academical  power  by  the  See 
of  Rome,  in  addition  to  its  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  deserves  no- 
tice."—pp.  182,  183. 

It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  present  state  of 
things  in  France,  that  the  education  of  the  Clergy  is  carried  on 
in  entire  separation  from  that  of  the  laity.  The  course  of  train- 
ing through  which  they  respectively  pass,  could  not  be  more 
widely  different,  if  it  had  been  expressly  designed  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  that  sympathy  between  the  two,  which  is  so  indis- 
pensably necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  ministers  to  discharge 
their  office  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and 
to  inspire  the  latter  with  confidence  in  their  spiritual  guides. 
While  the  education  of  the  Clergy  is  ultramontane  and  Jesuitic  in 
the  extreme,  that  of  the  laity  is  altogether  secular  and  atheistical ; 
while  the  former  is  accompanied  by  a  severity  of  discipline  which 
is  calculated  to  destroy  all  independence  of  thought,  and  to 
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all  the  emotions  of  humanity,  the  latter  is  conducted  upon  a 
principle  of  laxity  and  license  which  seems  hardly  to  leave  any 
room  for  the  exercise  of  authority.  The  fault  of  this  lies  not 
alone  with  the  system  pursued  in  public  institutions,  it  appears  to 
take  its  root  in  the  domestic  circle  itself,  where  parental  vanity  is 
gratified,  and  juvenile  pertness  indulged,  at  the  expense  of  the 
relation  naturally  subsisting  between  parent  and  child,  and  at  the 
sacrifice  of  every  childlike  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  the  young. 

"The  usual  practice  for  French  parents  is  to  bring  forward  their 
children  as  much  and  as  fast  as  possible,  by  associating  them  with 
grown-up  people,  and  conforming  them  to  their  ways  and  habits.  Thus 
you  see  children  of  five  or  six  years  old  taking  their  meals  with  their 
parents,  faring  on  the  same  food,  at  the  same  late  hours,  and  listening 
to  their  conversation, — sometimes  not  very  edifying, — and  stimulated  to 
take  a  part  in  it,  and  to  show  how  spirituel  they  are.  Hence  arises 
premature  independence  and  insubordination  in  children,  and  impatience 
of  parental  authority.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  another  consequence 
of  this  encouragement  of  display  in  children  is  a  great  disregard  for 
truth ;  cleverness  and  show  of  wit  in  their  offspring  being  preferred  by 
their  parents  to  veracity.'* — pp.  142,  143. 

That  such  artificial  creatures  as  this  system  of  home  education 
must  produce,  cannot,  in  public  establishments,  be  subjected  to 
any  great  strictness  of  discipline,  is  obvious.  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
accordingly,  finds  great  fault  with  the  total  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment  in  the  scholastic  discipline  of  France.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  have  any  great  admiration  for  corporal  punishment, 
when  used  as  a  system ;  we  believe  that  it  hardens  far  oftener 
than  it  corrects ;  but  we  are  not  among  those  who  would  entirely 
interdict  its  use,  and  we  incline  to  think  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  remarks  which  our  author  makes,  d  propos  of  this 
subject : — 

**  I  asked  here  (at  the  college  of  Juilly),  as  in  other  similar  places, 
what  was  the  mode  of  punishment  in  use  ?  The  Ecclesiastics  of  Juilly, 
aa  well  as  the  Philosophers  of  Paris,  agree  in  opinion  that  Solomon 
knew  little  of  education  when  he  said,  '  He  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth 
hif  son  ;'  and  a  person  would  be  regarded  by  both  of  these  two  parties 
at  a  very  unenlightened  and  bigoted  mortal,  who  would  venture  to 
maintain  that  corporal  punishment  is,  in  certain  cases,  and  for  certain 
offences,  attended  with  peculiar  benefits,  which  no  other  chastisement 
can  afford.  Such  language  as  this  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
French  schools,  which  seems  to  regard  the  attempt  to  act  upon  the 
mind  by  means  of  bodily  pain  (a  mode  of  proceeding  apparently  pre- 
scribed by  the  divinely-constituted  relations  of  mind  and  body),  as  an 
infraction  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  individual,  and  as  an  outrage  upon 
his  moral  dignity !     I  cannot  say  that  what  I  have  heard  of  the  morality 
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of  French  schools,  or  the  self-respect  and  sense  of  shame  and  honour  of 
French  scholars,  is  at  all  favourable  to  the  opinion  that  the  exclusion 
of  corporal  punishment  tends  to  cherish  moral  dignity  or  virtue.  The 
penalties  resorted  to  here  are  privation  of  exercise  and  recreationi  and 
solitary  confinement." — pp.  130,  131. 

Equally  unfavourable  is  the  result  of  the  Doctor^s  observations  on 
the  intellectual  training  and  the  literary  proficiency  of  the  scholars 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  France.  On  this  point  he  had  excel- 
lent opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  estimate,  as  he  was  present 
at  several  examinations  and  '^  concours^''  The  manner  in  which 
these  were  conducted,  and  the  prizes  awarded,  is  exceedingly 
characteristic  of  the  whole  system.  In  omnibus  aliquid^  in  Mo 
nihil^  seems  to  be  the  motto  of  the  French  Minerva ;  and  for 
our  part  we  think  tlie  material  of  which  the  crowns  of  merit, 
distnbuted  under  her  auspices,  are  made,  {papier  mdckS^)  the 
most  appropriate  that  could  have  been  chosen.  The  following  is 
the  description  given  of  the  distribution  of  prizes,  with  all  its 
attendant  ceremonies,  at  the  InstiMion  Mourice^  one  of  the  col- 
legiate schools  connected  with  the  University  of  France,  and  one 
which  distinguishes  itself  from  the  generality  of  such  establish- 
ments, by  allowing  the  clergy  a  considerable  share  in  its  manage- 
ment : — 

"The  company,  consisting  mainly  of  parents  and  friends  of  the  scholars, 
was  placed  on  benches  in  front  of  the  platform  under  an  awning  in  a 
large  court.  The  boys  were  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  dignitaries, 
who  were  seated  on  velvet-cushioned  and  gilded  arm-chain.  The 
master,  M.  Mouricc,  in  plain  dress,  without  gown  or  any  academic 
badge,  stood  on  the  right  side  of  the  platform,  near  a  table  covered  with 
prize  books,  snch  as  dictionaries,  French  tales,  Choix  de  Lettrea  de 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  &c. 

'*  The  boys  opened  the  proceedings  with  vocal  music,  a  French  song 
with  chorus  ;  military  musicians  were  in  attendance,  who  took  an  active 
part.  One  of  the  boys  then  stepped  forward  on  the  platform,  and  wel- 
comed the  company  with  a  few  sentences  in  French.  I  observe  once 
for  all  that  the  enunciation  of  the  boys  was  very  rapid  and  low,  prodncing 
the  impression  very  much  of  a  task  said  olF  to  a  master,  and  without 
animation  or  expression  by  gesture  or  emphatic  articulation. 

"  Next  came  a  dialogue  between  three  of  the  boys,  one  asking  the 
other  for  an  account  of  what  he  had  learned  in  the  school  quarter  which 
was  just  expiring,  this  being  the  day  before  the  vacation — *  Eh  bien  I 
Mons.  Jean,  qu*est-ce  que  vous  avez  appris,  et  qu'est-ce  qui  vout  a 
donne  le  plus  grand  pluisir  de  toutes  vos  etudes?*  each  of  the  boys 
holding  in  his  hand  a  cahicr  of  paper  on  which  his  part  of  the  dialogue 
was  written,  but  repeating  it  by  heart.  Mons.  Jean  replied  that  he  had 
derived  the  greatest  benefit  and  pleasure  from  the  instructions  he  had 
received  in  the  Catechisme  from   the  venerable   Abb6  Gabriel   their 
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awmdnler,  and  he  then  launched  forth  into  a  panegyric  on  the  course  of 
■tudy  in  this  department,  and  on  its  advantages. 

**  Then  came  similar  dialogues  concerning  the  uses  of  the  ancient 
languages,  philosophy,  history,  chemistry,  drawing,  hotany,  &c.,  each 
boy  eulogizing  his  favourite  study,  something  afler  the  manner  of 
Piscator,  Venator,  and  Auceps,  in  the  Complete  Angler ;  or  if  we  might 
imagine  so  many  different  Pinnock's  Catechisms  turned  into  little  hoys 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  dressed  in  the  school  uniform  of 
blue  jackets  and  gilt  buttons  peculiar  to  the  Institution. 

**  Then  came  an  address  in  French  from  the  aumonier,  the  Abbe 
Gabriel  himself,  a  fine,  dignified-looking  ecclesiastic,  which  he  delivered 
with  a  very  expressive  voice  and  graceful  gesture.  This  speech  was 
not  read :  its  object  was  to  show  the  necessity  of  religion  as  the  basis 
of  education,  and  was  an  eloquent  exposb  of  the  power  and  dignity 
which  poetry,  eloquence,  and  the  fine  arts  had  derived  from  Christianity. 
He  illustrated  this  by  reference  to  the  examples  of  Bossuet,  Fenelon, 
and  Michael  Angelo,  and  of  some  French  poet  whose  name  I  did  not 
catch ;  and  I  could  not  think  to  myself  what  poet  he  could  select  in 
France  in  proof  of  his  argument,  unless  it  be  one  of  the  Itacines,  or 
perhaps  Delille  or  Lamartine.  He  concluded  with  an  address  to  the 
mere$  Ckretiennes  there  present,  congratulating  them  on  the  good 
training  which  their  children  received  in  this  Institution,  and  bearing  a 
high  testimony  to  the  learning  and  piety  of  its  director,  M.  Mourice, 
who  confirmed  all  that  was  said  in  his  favour  by  his  pleasing  coun- 
tenance and  unaffected  manners.  M.  Mourice  was  originally  an  artisan 
of  Paris,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  a  priest,  who  instructed  him  and 
led  him  to  study  the  Oriental  languages.  Shortly  after  this  address 
was  a  speech  something  of  the  same  character,  read  by  one  of  the  clergy 
of  the  parish. 

**  Then  came  the  distribution  of  the  prizes, — M.  Mourice  reading  the 
names,  then  the  successful  boys  coming  either  to  the  aumonier  or  to  one 
of  the  other  ecclesiastics,  {not  to  the  master^)  to  receive  their  prize  from 
him,  in  giving  which  he  placed  on  their  head  a  crown  of  papier  mdchit 
or  some  such  material,  with  gilded  leaves  for  the  best,  and  green  leaves 
and  blue  flowers  for  the  ol  iroWol  who  followed.  These  wreaths  were 
taken  from  a  large  basket  which  stood  near  the  table.  Then  the  distri- 
butor of  the  prize  impressed  a  kiss  upon  each  cheek  of  the  successful  youth. 
To  judge  from  the  programme  of  the  prizes,  one  would  suppose  that 
the  mind  of  each  of  the  boys  must  have  become  a  small  encyclopaedia, 
containing,  as  M.  Bonne tty  expressed  it,  un  peu  de  tout ;  such  is  the 
infinite  variety  of  subjects  for  which  honours  are  awarded.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  besides  prizes  for  rhetoric,  &c.,  down  to  Conversation 
Angiaise,  rewards  were  given  for  excellence  in  Ecriture  Sainte^  in 
analyse  religieuse,  and  one  in  la  priere. 

*'  As  each  boy  approached  the  distributor  of  the  prize,  the  military 
band  struck  up  a  triumphant  paean  in  honour  of  the  juvenile  victor. 
Some  of  the  prizes  were  given  by  the  mother s^  who  placed  the  green 
wreaths  on  the  heads  of  their  sons,  and  whose  kisses  had,  no  doubt, 
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more  of  natural  virtue  in  them  than  those  of  the  venerable  magnates. 
At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  M.  Mourice  announced  that  the  school 
would  meet  again  on  the  first  Monday  in  October.  This  is  the  only 
vacation,  worth  the  name,  in  the  Parisian  schools.  The  expense  of 
board  and  education,  exclusive  of  a  few  extras  for  drawing  and  the 
living  languages,  is  1000  francs,  equal  to  about  40/.  a-year :  this  is  the 
usual  sum  for  the  best  schools  in  Paris ;  the  school-year,  too,  it  must 
be  observed,  consists  of  ten  and  a  half  months,  but  there  are  two  jmirM 
matgreSf  Friday  and  Saturday,  in  each  week,  on  which  days  the  boys 
have  no  meat.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  master  always  spoke  to 
and  of  the  boys  as  Mons,  So-and-SOf  which  sounded  strange  to  my 
English  ears.*' — pp.  49 — 53. 

After  all,  this  scene  appears  to  have  been  but  **  a  miniature,^ 
a  base  imitation  of  the  annual  academic  solemnity  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  which  also  Dr.  Wordsworth  witnessed,  and  which  dif- 
fered from  the  exhibition  above  described  chiefly  by  the  greater 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  outward  arrangements,  and  by  the 
more  exalted  dignity  of  the  president  and  the  distributors  of  the 
prizes.  The  clmir  was  taken  by  M.  Villemain,  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  who  opened  the  proceedings  with  an  allocution 
to  the  *'*'jetm€8  ^ftre*,"'  after  which  the  prizes  were  given  away  by 
M.  Cousin,  M.  Poinsot,  and  M.  St.  Marc  Girardin,  members  of 
the  council  of  instruction,  and  by  M.  Bourdon,  the  inq>ecteur 
des  etudes.  The  time  before  the  arrival  of  M.  Villemain  and  the 
academic  cortege^  which  on  this  side  of  the  channel  is  devoted  to 
the  expression  of  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  the  under- 
graduates, was  filled  up  at  the  Sorbonne  by  the  ^*'jeune$  ^lives^ 
calling  for,  and  lustily  encoring,  the  revolutionary  air  of  la  Mar- 
seillaise.  No  improvement  this  upon  our  own  practice ;  nor  do 
we  think  that  the  comparison  is  at  all  in  favour  of  the  French 
system  in  more  essential  matters ;  at  least  so  we  should  judge 
from  the  following  account  of  some  examinations  at  the  Sor- 
bonne, for  the  honour  of  agr^gation^  a  kind  of  university  fel- 
lowship : — 

"  The  examinations  for  agrigation  which  I  attended,  were  in  philo« 
sophy  and  mathematics.  The  former  I  visited  twice.  The  first  time» 
I  found  two  youths  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  standing  opposite  to 
one  another,  one  on  one  side  of  a  table,  and  one  on  the  other ;  these 
were  two  of  the  candidates.  There  were  many  spectators  present* 
sitting  on  benches  rising  one  above  another;  the  candidates  were 
between  the  audience  and  the  examiners,  who  were  seated  behind  the 
table  on  a  platform  somewhat  raised  above  the  floor.  The  principal 
examiner  was  the  celebrated  M.  Cousin,  who  occupied  the  centre ;  on 
his  right  and  left  sat  four  other  examiners,  Messrs.  Gamier,  Simon, 
Franck,  Jacques :  neither  examiners  nor  candidates  wore  any  academie 
dress* 
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*'  The  question  proposed  for  examination  i/^as  a  comparison  of  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  doctrine  concerning  ideas.  One  of.  the  two 
competitors  pleaded  the  cause  of  Plato,  the  other  that  of  Aristotle. 
The  discussion  (in  French)  was  sustained  on  both  sides  with  a  good 
deal  of  dexterity  and  fluency  of  language.  The  examiners  did  not 
interfere  for  the  sake  o^  moderating  or  guiding  the  disputation. 

"  The  following  day  I  attended  the  same  Philosophy  School,  as  we 
should  call  it.  There  were  the  same  examiners  as  before,  but  only 
one  candidate  at  the  table.  M.  Cousin  opened  the  proceedings  by 
announcing  to  the  candidate  qu*il  avail  la  parole,  as  the  expression  is, 
*  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  nature  and  uses  of  logic  ;*  adding,  that  he 
might  '  take  two  or  three  minutes  to  consider  the  subject, — and  then 
begin/  So  accordingly  the  youth  did — he  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age — and  after  a  very  short  pause  he  launched  forth  into  a  soliloquy, 
more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  long,  with  scarcely  any  pause  or 
intermission  of  any  kind ;  but  it  was  concerning  any  thing  else  rather 
than  about  logic  :  he  gave  us  an  exordium  about  metaphysics,  and  their 
uses,  and  the  true  principles  of  philosophizing ;  and  then  a  little  episode 
to  prove  that  men  might  arrive  at  something  like  truth  in  their  reason- 
ings, although  it  could  not  be  denied  that  our  senses  were  very  liable 
to  deceive  us  ;  and  then  came  a  refutation  of  the  system  of  Kant. 

**  The  examiners  did  not  exercise  any  control  over  his  argument,  or 
remind  him  that  they  had  proposed  a  certain  subject,  and  that  he  was 
discussing  a  different  one ;  however,  they  treated  his  lecture  with  not 
much  more  respect  tlian  he  did  their  subject;  for  M.  Cousin,  after 
having  occupied  himself  with  correcting  a  proof  sheet,  left  the  room ; 
another  examiner  was  writing  letters ;  so  that  the  poor  youth  was 
left  to  say  out  his  say  unregarded,  like  a  clock  striking  in  an  empty 
church. 

**  The  mathematical  examination  presented  a  livelier  scene.  It  was 
held  in  an  upstairs  room  in  the  same  building,  the  Sorbonne  ;  the 
philosophical  being  on  the  ground-floor.  The  mathematical  examiners 
were  sitting  at  a  long  table,  their  faces  turned  to  the  spectators,  with 
the  exception  of  one  examiner,  who  took  the  most  active  part  in  the 
examination.  He  sat  with  his  back  to  us.  At  one  end  of  the  table 
was  a  large  black  board,  and  the  examinee  standing  at  it  with  chalk  in 
his  hand,  working  out  questions  in  the  integral  calculus,  vivd  voce,  and 
almost  at  every  step  interrupted  by  interrogatories,  accompanied  with 
lively  gesticulation,  from  the  last-mentioned  examiner,  to  which  he 
replied  in  a  very  vivacious  manner.  There  was  nothing  like  dignity  on 
the  part  of  the  examiner,  nor  respect  on  that  of  the  examinee.  The 
examination  was  rather  like  a  verbal  altercation  between  two  equals, 
than  between  teacher  and  scholar ;  indeed  the  executive  of  the  Univer- 
sity does  not  seem  to  attempt  to  inspire  the  feeling  of  reverence  in  the 
minds  of  those  subject  to  its  jurisdiction." — pp.  140 — 148. 

The  most  deplorable  feature,  however,  in  the  present  state  of 
lay-education  in  France,  is  its  openly  and  avowedly  infidel  clia- 
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racier ;  the  grossest  rationalism,  yea,  even  atheism  and  pantheism 
itself,  being  publicly  inculcated  at  such  colleges  as  the  ColUge  de 
France^  the  college  Louis-le-Grand^  and  others  of  the  same 
character  and  academic  standing : — 

*'  Although  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  of  the  Professors  of  these 
Colleges  are  of  such  a  nature  as  would  apparently  not  invite  any  specific 
reference,  either  favourable  or  adverse,  to  Religion,  yet  it  is  notorious 
that  infidelity  is  propagated,  not  only  indirectly  by  the  absence  of 
Religion  from  the  Collegiate  system,  but  by  positive  sceptical  teaching 
introduced  into  lectures  on  purely  scientific  and  literary  subjects. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Lecturers  on  history  in 
these  Colleges  have  inculcated  rationalism,  and  have  assailed  the  truth 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments  ;  their  Philosophers  have  impugned 
the  miracles  of  Scripture,  and  have  denied  the  inspiration  of  the  pro- 
phecies ;  their  Metaphysicians  have  questioned  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
and  have  advocated  the  lawfulness  of  suicide,  and  of  a  community  of 
wives ;  their  Mathematicians  have  laughed  to  scorn  the  authenticity 
and  inspiration  of  the  Mosaic  records ;  and  their  Astronomers  have 
become  the  propagandists  of  atheism." — p.  204. 

Nor  does  this  pernicious  teaching  always  stop  short  at  theories 
and  abstract  propositions ;  as  appears  by  the  following  '^  demon- 
stration," which  took  place  on  the  19th  of  March,  1844,  in  one  of 
the  public  lecture-rooms  of  the  College  de  France :  — 

"  There,  Professors  appointed  and  salaried  by  the  State  have  had  the 
blasphemous  temerity  to  announce  publicly  ex  cathedrd  to  their  hearers, 
that  the  Christian  dispensation  is  but  one  link  in  the  chain  of  Divine 
revelations  to  man !  that  it  has  now  served  its  purpose,  and  is  soon  to 
be  superseded  by  a  new  publication  of  the  Divine  will,  of  which  every 
man  may  be  the  recipient  by  his  own  independent  act ! 

'*  Other  Professors  of  the  College  de  France  have  as  publicly  declared 
to  their  young  scholars,  that  they  have  seen  with  their  onm  eyes  a  new 
Prophet,  whom  God  has  sent  into  the  world  to  regenerate  it!  And 
these  Professors  have  appealed  to  their  hearers  whether  they,  too,  have 
not  seen  this  prophet ;  and  above  sixty  of  them  at  a  time  have  replied, 
in  a  public  lecture-room,  *  Out,  nous  le  jurons.  Yes,  we  swear  that  we 
have  seen  him  ^ ! '  and  this  dreadful  blasphemy  has  been  allowed  by  the 

^  A  detailed  account  of  this  scene  is  contained  in  the  April  number  of  the  "jfumaln 
de  la  Philosophie  Chr^tiennc"  for  the  same  year,  and  extracts  from  it  have  becD 
inserted  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  in  his  diary.  A  specinnen  or  two  will  suffice  to  show  the 
character  of  tiiis  novel  kind  of  enseignement.  After  some  mystical  verbiage  on  the 
sense  of  le  rerbe.  the  Word  or  Logos,  in  the  course  of  which  he  enumerated  Ardii- 
niedes,  Newtun,  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Csesar,  and  Napoleon  as  instance!  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  rerbe,  Mr.  Adam  Mickiewicz,  a  Poli»h  refugee,  and  profesior  of 
Slavonic  litcruture,  a  post  expressly  created  for  him  by  the  favour  of  the  Freneh 
government,  speaking  from  the  academic  chair  in  his  official  capacity,  gave  utterance 
among  others  to  the  following  blasphemies  :  "  On  trompe  tingulUrement  le  momdeqmmut 
on  (lit  que  JesuS'Christ  a  tout  fait.     Non.     II  faut  que  ekacmn  de  nomt  devienue  aprH 
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Minister  of  Instruction  and  his  Council  to  be  broached  by  National 
Teachers,  in  the  great  College  of  the  capital,  without  any  interference 
or  remonstrance ! " — pp.  157i  158. 

All  this  looks  very  unpromising  as  to  the  future  condition  and 
character  of  the  French  people  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  from  what 
quarter  a  remedy  for  evils  of  such  magnitude  is  to  come.  To 
reconquer  France,  infidel  and  atheistical  as  it  has  become  under 
the  revolution  and  the  empire,  for  the  faith  of  Christ,  in  the  face 
of  an  university  possessing  the  monopoly  of  public  education,  by 
its  constitution  incapacitated  for  giving  any  support  to  religion, 
and  by  the  spirit  of  those  who  preside  over  it,  predisposed  to 
depreciate  and  to  proscribe  it,  is  a  task  of  inconceivable  difficulty. 
Some  persons  are  led  to  imagine  that  it  will  be  accomplished  by 
the  French  Protestants,  of  the  success  of  whose  labours  such 
flourishing  accounts  are  every  now  and  then  put  forth.  We  have 
taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  what  the  qualifications  of  the  Pro- 
testantism of  France  for  such  a  task  are,  and  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  to  expect  the  religious  regeneration  of  France 
from  its  influence,  is  the  vainest  of  all  vain  hopes.  Not  only  is 
the  Protestant  body  in  France  formally  divided  between  two 
confessions,  that  of  Augsburg  and  that  of  Geneva;  it  labours 
under  the  disadvantage  of  a  still  gi'eater  spiritual  division,  con- 
taining within  itself  every  shade  of  doctrinal  diversity,  from  the 
most  unmitigated  Calvinism,  to  the  most  unmeasured  rationalism. 
In  their  chief  "  tempW''  in  Paris  itself,  these  two  extremes  occupy 
one  and  the  same  pulpit  in  regular  alternation,  represented,  tne 
former  by  Mr.  Frederic  Monod,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Athanase 
Coquerel  .     This  fellowship  of  faith  and  unbelief,  of  light  and 

2000,  apris  3000  €ms,un  autre  Jisus-ChrUt,  Vegal  tie  JesuS'Chritt."  And  again: 
"  Une  masse  de  chaieur  et  de  lumiire  est  rrpartie  pour  chaque  epoque.     Cette  chaleur  et 

eette  lumiire  constituent  l' epoque J' at  prie  Dieu  qu'il  me  donndt  queique  chaleur 

et  queique  force.  J*ai  accompli  ma  mission  en  vous  annonfant  le  Verbe  income  (mean- 
ing one  Towianski,  another  Polish  refugee,  who  gives  himself  out  as  a  new  Messiah), 
nourellement  envoyi  parmi  nous^  et  Vhonneur  d* avoir  He  trouve  digne  de  V annoncer  fera 
lajoie  de  toute  ma  vie  tt  de  touteb  mes  vies."  We  cin  hnrdly  feel  surprised  (hat 
the  clergy  of  France  look  upon  the  enseignement  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
university  as  hostile  to  Christianity ;  and  however  unfit  the  Jesuits  may  he  to  have 
the  management  of  public  instruction,  their  demerits  and  disqualifications  appear  as 
mere  trifles  when  brought  into  comparison  with  these  modern  *'  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets." 

'  Mr.  Coquerel  is  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  VOrthodoxie  Modeme"  which 
on  the  first  leaf,  under  the  head  "  principeSf"  contains  among  others  the  following 
propositions : — 

"  We  believe  that  Holy  Scripture,  the  only  inspired  book,  contains  a  direct  and 
positive  revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  a  revelation  sufficient  for  all,  and  for  every 
individual :  but  (hat  this  inspiration  is  not  in  the  words  (n'cst  point  dans  les  mots), 
and  that  consequently  an  entirely  literal  interpretation  of  the  liible  always  runs  //i« 
risk  of  bringing  it  into  contradiction  with  reason^  with  consciencct  with  history^  and  above 
all  with  Uself ["  We 
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darkness,  cleaves  like  a  leprosy  to  every  thing  that  is  taken  in  hand 
by  the  Protestants  of  France  ;  as  is  shown  in  the  volume  before 
us  by  a  remarkable  instance,  that  of  the  recently  formed  institu- 
tion for  deaconesses,  or  "  Steurs  de  Charite  PnAegiantes.'^  This 
establishment  Dr.  ^Vordsworth  visited,  and  he  gives  of  it  the 
following  account : — 

**We  were  very  kindly  received  by  Mad.  Malvesin,  the  Soar 
Superieure,  who  is  a  very  pleasing  and  affable  person,  and  very  simple 
in  her  manners  and  address.  The  costume  of  these  sisters  is  certainly 
a  great  improvement  on  that  of  their  namesakes,  the  elder  Soturs  de 
Charite,  without  being  very  different  from  it.  This  InstitutioD  difien 
in  principle  from  the  Society  of  the  Romish  Communion  in  the  follow- 
ing respects.  First,  there  are  no  vows,  but  only  simple  engagements 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  which  may  be  dissolved  for  good  reasons 
with  the  permission  of  the  governing  body.  Point  de  seclusion  is  another 
circumstance  in  which  these  Sisters  state  that  they  differ  from  the 
Romish  sisterhood. 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  conductors  of  this  establishment  desire  to 
make  it  a  religious  one ;  the  walls  are  inscribed  ynih  numerous  Scrip- 
ture texts  ;  there  are  Bibles  in  all  the  rooms  of  the  Sisters  ;  and  there  it 
a  chapel  in  the  building  where  they  assemble  for  prayer,  singing  psalms, 
reading  and  exposition  of  Scripture,  morning  and  evening  daily. 

"  But  here  comes  out  an  unhappy  want  of  principle,  a  defect  which 
is  at  the  root  of  the  system.  The  Institution  is  under  the  control  jointly 
of  the  two  different  Protestant  communions  recognized  and  paid  by  the 
State  in  France,  viz.,  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic,  and  the  Lutheran  or 
Confession  of  Augsburg ;  hence  it  has,  and  can  have,  no  common  creeds 
and  no  basis  of  unity.  The  chapel  has  a  pulpit ;  but  no  altar.  The 
daily  expositions  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  chapel  are  given  by  the  Seeur 
Superieure,  or  by  one  of  the  other  Soeurs  deputed  by  her  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  are  delivered  extempore.  This  Society  claims,  in  the  official 
Prospectus  of  its  constitution,  to  have  no  other  basis  than  the  Gospel 
(de  ne  pas  avoir  pour  base  que  VEvangile) ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  members  of  the  sisterhood  can  consistently  with  this  assertion  take 

"  We  believe  in  the  insuflSciency,  the  imperfection  of  human  efibrtt,  but  noi  m 
man's  radical  and  absolute  inability  to  search  out  truth,  to  love  God,  and  to  do  good. . . 

**  We  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  Son  of  God  and  sole 
mediator  between  God  and  men  ;  rejecting  at  the  same  time  the  Athananan  notiom  rf 
the  Trinity,  and  acknowledging  that  faith  respecting  this  doctrine  should  slop  short  at 
the  boundary  laid  down  by  the  Lord  himself  when  he  said,  '  No  man  koowetb  Uie 
Son,  but  the  Father/  (Matt.  zi.  270 

*'  Lastly,  as  regards  the  Church,  we  declare  ourselves  opposed  to  the  prhieipit  ef 
obligatory  confessions  of  faith,  being  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  ap  one 
which  doe^  not  do  violence  to  some  consciences,  and  consequently  leads  to  separatism ; 
convinced,  that  the  unity  needful  to  the  Church  has  been  established  by  the  Lord  In 
the  Gojtpel,  that  it  does  not  become  us  to  substitute  for  this  an  artificial  unity,  the 
work  of  man's  hand,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  true  Christian  to  be  able  to  pray 
and  to  communicate  with  all  those  '  that  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart.'  (S  Tim. 
it  22.)" 
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Qpon  themselves  the  title  of  Deaconesses,  without  any  due  mission ;  and 
how  can  they  reconcile  their  profession  of  a  Scriptural  foundation  with 
their  daily  practice  of  expounding  Scripture,  when  they  meet  in  the 
Book  which  they  expound  with  the  prohibition  which  suffers  them  '  not 
to  teach  V 

"  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  principles  of  any  Protestant  commu- 
nion, such  as  the  Church  of  England,  however  Catholic  and  Scriptural, 
should  not  be  allowed  by  Romanists  in  France  to  be  either  Catholic  or 
Scriptural,  when  the  two  forms  of  Protestantism  with  which  they  are 
most  conversant,  (I  mean,  the  modern  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran,  the 
religious  services  of  both  which  communions  are  conducted  in  the  vema- 
ealar  language  of  the  country,  and  they  are  the  only  forms  of  Protes* 
tantism  publicly  known  and  recognized  by  the  State,)  differing  as  they 
do  in  fundamental  principles  and  practice  from  each  other,  are  still  seen 
combining  together  to  form  a  Society,  which  sets  at  defiance,  in  its  daily 
usages,  the  great  principles  of  Scriptural,  Primitive,  and  Catholic  Church 
Government  and  Discipline. 

"The  very  interesting  conversation  which  we  had  with  the  Soeur 
Snperieure,  who  appeared  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  duties  of  her 
office,  and  to  be  admirably  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  the  functions 
which  belong  to  such  a  position,  made  us  feel  more  deeply  the  lament- 
able consequences  arising  from  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  these  prac- 
tical principles  of  Apostolical  Church  regimen.  May  it  please  Almighty 
God  to  give  free  scope  to  the  good  which  these  devout  sisters  have  at 
heart,  and  for  which  they  are  ready  to  devote  themselves  body  and  mind, 
and  may  it  please  Him  to  remove  the  evil  which  threatens  not  only  to 
frustrate  in  a  great  degree  their  pious  exertions,  but  also  to  confirm  the 
Romanist  in  his  corrupt  practices  and  erroneous  doctrines,  and  so  far 
to  impede  the  course  of  pure  Evangelical  truth  and  Apostolic  order  in 
this  country  ! 

"  The  Superior  put  into  our  hands  several  printed  Reports  of  their 
proceedings.  I  will  only  refer  to  one,  the  most  recent,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  annual  service  in  the  chapel,  above  described,  of  this 
Institution.  It  there  appears  that  this  anniversary  was  opened  with 
prayer,  which  was  followed  by  a  psalm  and  by  Jive  consecutive  sermons 
or  homilies  preached  by  Jive  different  pastors  /  but  on  this  solemnity, 
which  was  so  honoured  by  preachings  there  was  no  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion ;  indeed  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  for  these 
sisters  and  their  pastors,  who  form  (as  they  suppose)  one  religious 
society,  to  meet  together  to  celebrate  the  divinely-appointed  Feast  of 
Unity  in  the  Christian  Church  ! 

"  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  Societies  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  which 
may  be  formed  in  England  and  other  countries,  may  imitate  this  insti- 
tution at  the  Barriere  de  Charenton  in  an  earnest  resolve  to  be  relitrious 
and  Christian  establishments ;  but  that  they  may  avoid  the  deplorable 
error  into  which  it  has  fallen  of  building  on  a  false  foundation,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  things  that  are  incompatible,  and  so  defeating 
its  own  designs." — pp.  172 — 175, 
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Other  inquiries  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  made  on  this  subject, 
tended  to  confirm  the  impression,  which  we  also  received  when- 
ever we  came  into  contact  with  it,  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
French  Protestantism.  The  following  extract,  embodying  the 
testimony  of  two  competent  witnesses,  will  not  be  read  without 
interest : — 

'*  This  evening,  dined  with  a  dignified  English  clergyman,  long  re- 
sident in  France,  who  complained  bitterly  of  the  great  irregularities  of 
French  Protestant  ministers  and  congregations  at  Paris.  The  Church 
of  the  Oratoire  has  degenerated  into  a  school  of  Socinianism,  which  hat 
an  advocate  in  a  so-called  Protestant  publication,  conducted  by  Reformed 
ministers,  the  Archives  du  ChrUtianisme.  Miserable  indeed  appears  to 
be  the  condition  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  in  France.  Unhappily 
too,  in  Paris,  they  are  led  by  one  or  two  persons  of  considerable  ability 
and  eloquence. 

"  Bishop  Luscombe  has  given  me  a  copy  of  his  pastoral  letter  just 
published,  which  throws  much  light  on  this  subject:  in  it  he  thus 
speaks  of  '  the  present  state  of  the  Protestants  in  France,  particularly 
of  those  who  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Reformed  Church;  their 
pastors  are  mostly  rigid  Calvinists,  or  are  Socinians.  The  most  oppo- 
site doctrine  is  the  natural  consequence,  and  is  preached  from  the  same 
pulpits ;  on  alternate  Sundays  preachers  and  congregations  are  changed 
— Lutheran  and  Reformed  pastors  exchange  pulpits,  thus  giving  proof 
of  the  laxity  of  their  religious  principles,  and  disregard  of  uniform  doc- 
trine and  order,  and  of  all  that  churchmen  hold  dear.*  The  Bishop  says, 
that  in  the  so-called  religious  journal  above-mentioned,  are  numerous 
attacks  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  eiRcacy  of  the  sacraments,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  a  duly-ordained  ministry  for  their  administration. 
He  has  referred  to  the  same  subject  in  his  essay  on  the  True  Church, 
translated  into  French,  and  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  found 
it  necessary  (I  understand)  to  speak  publicly  on  these  matters,  because 
many  English  parents,  thinking  all  kinds  of  Protestantism  to  be  equally 
good,  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  families  to  hear  the  preaching  at 
the  Oratoire  ;  because,  they  say,  '  in  addition  to  the  benefit  of  their 
hearing  a  sermo7i,  it  is  such  an  excellent  lesson  of  French  I  *  He  says 
that  many  of  the  French  Protestant  pastors  in  the  provinces  are  much 
perplexed  about  their  own  position,  and  would  gladly  receive  Episcopal 
Orders  if  they  knew  how  to  obtain  them  without  adopting  the  errors  of 
Rome." — pp.  35,  36. 

It  is  distressing  to  think  that  our  Church,  which  seems  so 
eminently  Qualified  in  some  respects,  and  by  her  position  so  mani- 
festly calleci  upon,  to  set  before  the  Romanists  the  pattern  of  a 
purer  faith  and  worship,  and  to  lead  the  reformed  communions  of 
the  Continent  to  the  adoption  of  that  Apostolic  constitution,  the 
want  of  which  is  so  painfully  apparent  in  them,  should  be  suffered 
to  hide  her  light  under  a  bushel,  instead  of  letting  it  shine  before 
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the  eyes  of  Continental  Christendom.  But  to  return  to  the 
religious  prospects  of  France.  The  most  powerful  influence  which 
is  at  present  exerted  in  that  country,  the  only  one,  it  would 
appear,  which  is  likely  to  produce  permanent  and  extensive  effects 
in  leavening  the  masses  with  a  leaven  of  faith,  is  that  exercised 
humbly  and  silently  by  the  brotherhood  of  the  Ecoles  Chrefiennes, 
Of  that  association  Dr.  Wordsworth  gives  the  following  ac- 
count : — 

•*  On  returning  to  Paris  from  St.  Denis,  we  walked  to  No.  165,  Rue 
Faubourg  St.  Martin^  a  very  large  building  with  an  oblong  court, 
which  is  the  central  institution,  or  Maison  Mere,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
Society  of  Christian  Brothers  {Freres  des  Ecoies  Chritiennes),  which 
has  extended  itself  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world,  and  has 
for  its  special  object  the  instruction  primaire  of  the  male  children  of  the 
poor  in  the  Christian  faith,  as  also  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, and  history.  This  society  was  founded  by  J.  B.  De  La  Salle, 
Canon  of  Rheims  in  the  eighteenth  century,  I  think,  and  its  rule  (we 
asked  in  vain  for  a  copy),  which  resembles  in  several  respects  that  of 
the  Jesuits,  received  the  approval  of  Pope  Benedict  XIII. 

"  In  many  important  points,  however,  this  congregation  differs  from 
all  religious  orders,  none  of  the  brethren  being  priests.  They  are  at  no 
time  compelled  to  take  the  Vow  of  Fraternity,  and  are  not  allowed  to 
do  so  before  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  though  before  this 
time  they  may  bind  themselves  twice  for  three  years*  service  at  a  time. 
They  enter  their  Normal  School,  which  is  in  this  central  institution,  at 
about  sixteen  years  of  age  for  two  years,  which  is  their  noviciate.  At 
nineteen  they  may  become  teachers,  if  properly  qualified,  having  passed 
a  year  in  seeing  how  teaching  is  carried  on  in  the  schools.  The  freres 
are  placed,  as  it  were,  in  a  middle  position  between  the  University  of 
France  and  the  Clergy,  and  thus,  especially  at  the  present  time,  their 
Society  is  a  very  important  one. 

"  Their  schools  are  under  the  inspection  of  the  University,  and  they 
are  paid  by  the  communes  in  which  they  are  established ;  and  such  is 
their  repute  at  present,  that  not  less  than  130  communes  in  France  are 
making  applications  to  this  central  school  for  Freres  to  organize  and 
conduct  schools  for  instruction  primaire  in  those  places.  The  payment 
which  they  receive  from  the  municipal  corporations  amounts  to  760 
francs  (about  30/.)  for  each  Frere^  per  annum.  They  never  send  from 
the  central  school  fewer  than  three  together,  to  form  an  establishment ; 
and  often  as  one  sees  these  religieux  with  their  long  coarse  black  cloth 
gowns,  large  white  bands  (for  the  neck),  and  large  triangular  hat,  walk- 
ing through  the  streets  of  Paris,  sometimes  with  a  small  band  of 
scholars,  sometimes  without,  I  have  never  met  them  in  less  number 
than  two  together. 

••  Though  they  are  paid  by  the  communes  and  inspected  by  the  Uni- 
versity, they  never  enter  any  parish  without  the  express  sanction  of  the 
Cure  and  the  Bishop,  and  thus  in  this  association  we  behold  what  is  a 
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rare  sight  in  France,  the  Church  and  the' State  co-operating  with  one 
another  in  promoting  the  work  of  Christian  instruction. 

"  We  were  made  very  welcome  by  one  of  the  Inferior  Brethren*  who 
said  that  he  would  endeavour  to  procure  us  every  facility  for  our  in- 
quiries in  the  Institution ;  but  first  he  said  he  must  learn  what  were 
his  Superior's  commands  on  that  subject.  After  some  short  delay  we 
were  introduced  to  one  of  the  Assistant  Brethren,  Frdre  Nicolas,  who 
passed  with  us  about  an  hour,  giving  us  full  replies  to  our  inquiries 
with  respect  to  the  Society. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  mentioned  another  point  of  difference 
between  this  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  other  religious  orders,  that 
its  General  does  not  reside  at  Rome.  Their  rule  is  to  rise  at  half-past 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  day  is  passed  in  prayer,  meditation, 
attending  mass,  instruction  in  schools,  recreation  and  meals,  for  which 
two  latter  items  very  short  time  is  allowed.  The  recreation  is  walking 
and  speaking  in  turn  upon  some  religious  or  moral  subject,  silence 
being  the  ordinary  rule  both  out  of  school  and  in  it. 

"  With  respect  to  school-lime^  they  maintain  order  and  attention  not 
by  oral  interposition  (which  is  very  rare  in  school  and  still  more  so  in 
church),  but  by  pointing  to  certain  printed  rules  which  are  hung  up  in 
the  school-room,  having  first  gained  attention  by  the  use  of  a  little 
hand-signal,  and  then  directing  the  attention  of  the  offending  pupil  to 
that  particular  rule  which  he  has  infringed.  This  practice,  which  would 
be  worthy  of  observation  in  all  countries,  is  specially  so  in  Franoei 
where  there  seems  to  be  a  very  general  license  to  talk  at  the  full  height 
of  the  voice,  almost  in  any  place  and  at  any  time.  The  system  seems 
very  well  calculated  to  train  the  scholars  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  gremt 
care  being  taken  to  teach  them  prayers  by  heart  applicable  to  every 
occasion  of  life.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  catechism.  On  entrance 
into  the  school  for  lessons,  the  scholars  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  bow 
to  the  crucifix,  (and  also  to  the  master,)  and  say  an  ave.  I  may  men- 
tion here  by  the  way  that,  in  reply  to  a  question  whether  they  had  any 
children  of  Protestant  parents  in  their  schools,  and  whether  the  same 
system  was  applied  to  all,  Vvhre  Nicolas  answered  both  the  questions 
in  the  affirmative.  The  masters  on  entering  the  school-room  bow  to 
the  crucifix,  say  a  short  private  prayer,  and  read  the  New  Testament 
while  the  boys  are  assembling.  The  school  begins  with  prayer,  and 
every  half-hour  of  school  lessons  one  of  the  boys  pronounces  aloud  the 
following  words — '  Souvenons-nous  que  nous  sommes  en  la  sainte  pri» 
sence  de  Dieu.^  Then  a  temporary  suspense  of  all  school  business 
ensues,  to  afford  time  for  certain  mental  prayer,  which  the  scholars 
have  been  taught  by  the  masters.  A  reflection,  as  it  is  called,  is  read 
at  the  morning:  prayer,  and  is  commented  on  by  the  master  in  a  prac- 
tical style.  There  is  a  regular  Priere  de  soir,  followed  by  a  reflection 
in  the  same  manner.  There  is  a  prayer  used  in  the  school  daily  for 
the  King.  Also  every  Saturday  and  on  vigils,  and  certain  other  holy- 
days,  particular  prayers  are  said. 

*'  It  may  further  be  remarked  as  indicating  the  spirit  of  this  Insti* 
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tution,  that  every  day,  as  soon  as  the  scholars  have  left  the  school,  the 
masters  assemhle  in  it,  and  kneel  down  and  join  in  certain  prayers,  the 
first  being  said  by  the  inspector,  or  chief  master,  '  Five  Jestu  dans  nos 
eaews!*  To  which  the  others  reply, '^^'amati.'  Besides  these  prayers, 
whenever  it  is  possible,  the  scholars  attend  mass  every  day. 

**  The  rules  for  the  Masters  to  teach  good  behaviour  by  their  ex- 
ample are  very  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  corrections  of  the  scholars 
consist  of  pinitences  and  punitions ;  the  former  are,  keeping  a  boy 
Mianding,  or  on  his  knees,  or  in  an  ignominious  place;  the  latter  are 
pemsums  (i.  e.  impositions),  or,  rarely ,  the  use  of  a  leather  thong  on  the 
hand.  Fr^re  Nicolas  concluded  his  account  of  their  operations  by 
giving  us  a  striking  history  of  their  success  in  their  evening  schools  for 
adults^  which  have  been  recently  established,  and  which  seem  to  have 
had  an  extraordinary  effect  in  checking  all  tumultuary  dispositions  in 
the  common  people  who  belong  to  them,  as  was  recently  proved  on  a 
very  striking  occasion.  When  a  great  part  of  the  lower  orders  of  Paris 
were  banding  together  for  revolutionary  purposes,  and  parading  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  in  tumultuous  mobs,  none  of  the  members  of 
these  adult  schools,  he  assured  me,  took  any  part  in  these  insurrec- 
tionary movements." — pp.  117 — 122. 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  merit  of  the  Frires  Chretiens^  and  we 
are  far  from  wishing  to  underrate  it,  in  devoting  themselves  in 
the  manner  they  do  to  the  task  of  reclaiming  the  population  of 
France  from  that  half-savage  state  to  which  it  has  sunk  down, 
there  is  one  great  drawback  upon  their  usefulness,  and  that  is, 
that  the  society  is  a  handmaid,  or  rather  an  engine,  of  Popery. 
That  circumstance  is  alone  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  good  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  produced  by  a  body  of  men  so  com- 
pact, and  working  together  with  such  singleness  of  heart  and 
unity  of  purpose,  for  the  amelioration  of  those  classes  among 
whom  their  birth  and  their  education  alike  assign  to  them  their 
station.  Not  that  we  would  utterly  despair  of  the  French 
Church,  and  renounce  all  hopes  of  her  taking  counsel  with  her- 
self for  a  reformation  of  the  errors  and  abuses  by  which  she 
makes  herself  at  present  a  partaker  of  the  sins  of  Rome.  Such 
a  change  in  the  cnaracter  of  the  Church  in  France  is  certainly 
not  impossible,  though  there  may  not  be  any  immediate  pro- 
bability of  it.  All  we  mean  to  contend  for  is,  that  the  Church  of 
France  as  she  is  now,  is  in  her  way  quite  as  ill  qualified  as  her 
Protestant  opponents,  to  work  out  a  national  regeneration ;  and 
that  the  disqualification  by  which  she  is  herself  attainted,  must 
of  necessity  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  vitiate  the  action  of  an^ 
instrument  which  she  sets  in  motion.  The  fact  is,  that  at  this 
moment  the  tide  has  .set  in  most  strongly  in  favour  both  of  ultra- 
montane theories,  and  of  the  very  worst  practices  of  what  may 
be  termed  Popery  for  the  million.     With  regard  to  the  latter 
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point,  it  is  truly  astonishing  how  the  French  hierarchy  can 
adventure  themselves,  in  the  very  face  of  a  people  in  which 
certainly  the  scoffers  constitute  a  large  majority  in  comparison 
with  the  devotees,  to  put  forth  all  the  most  meretricious  tricks, 
and  the  most  unblushing  impostures,  of  which  in  the  darkest 
ages  Popery  was  ever  guilty.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  annual 
exhibition  of  relics  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  during  Lent ; 
and  that  of  the  Sainte  Robe  at  Argcnteuil,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Paris.  When  Dr.  Wordsworth  pressed  the  Pfere 
Boulanger  on  this  subject,  he  received  for  answer  that  the  Church 
^^  left  it  an  open  question,  and  that  without  authorizing  the  sup- 
posed relic,  she  might  well  believe  that  it  supplied  a  very  usenil 
occasion  and  inducement  to  pious  exercises  and  good  works.^ 
We  also  ventured  to  hint  our  surprise  at  such  an  exhibition  to  a 
priest  with  whom  we  had  had  much  interesting,  and  in  many 
respects  highly  satisfactory  conversation  on  the  difierences  be- 
tween his  Church  and  our  own,  and  we  asked  him  to  tell  us 
frankly  what  he  thought  of  the  matter.  To  which,  with  a  some- 
what sardonic  smile  and  a  most  significant  shrug  of  the  shoulder, 
he  replied :  ''  Mais^  Monsieur ,  jepense  que  c'est  hien  autheniique.'" 
We  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  spot  itself,  and  had  an  interview 
with  Monsieur  le  Cure^  who  is  in  charge  of  the  relic.  To  our 
request  to  be  allowed  a  sight  of  it,  he  refused  to  accede,  except 
on  one  condition,  which  of  course  we  could  not  grant,  ^^  que  ce 
serait  pour  la  v^n^rer,'"''  Accordingly  we  had  to  content  ourselves 
with  a  view  of  the  shrine  which  encloses  it,  and  which  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  an  old-fashioned  bookcase  with  glazed 
doors,  lined  with  stuff.  To  mitigate  in  some  measure  our  dis- 
appointment, which  the  good  man  was  evidently  sorry  for,  he 
sold  us  in  the  vestry  two  books,  one,  an  ^^  authentic  history^  of 
the  Sainte  Robe ;  the  other,  a  liturgical  manual,  entitled,  ^^  Ne^ 
vaine  en  Vhonneur  de  la  Sainte  Robe.'"  The  former  contains, 
among  others,  a  brief  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  of  August  22nd, 
1843,  (which,  with  other  instruments  in  attestation  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  robe,  is  also  hung  up  in  a  frame  in  the  church,)  con- 
ferring special  privileges  upon  the  church  and  altar  of  Argen- 
teuil ;  a  document  which  at  once  disposes  of  the  evasive  answer 
of  Father  Boulanger,  and  shows,  that  so  far  from  having  left  the 
matter  an  open  question,  the  Church  has  set  the  seal  of  her 
highest  authority  upon  this  gross  piece  of  superstition  *. 

'  The  following  is  the  tenor  of  this  brief:  "  In  our  paternal  love  and  lolidtude  for 
the  salvation  of  all,  we  bestow  from  time  to  time  upon  holy  places  the  spiritual  gifts  of 
indulgences,  in  order  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed  may  be  enabled  to  obtain 
the  application  of  the  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  taints,  and  that 
being  so  succoured  and  delivered  from  the  pains  of  purgatory,  they  may  be  enabled  by 
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Another  and  no  less  palpable  imposture,  of  the  existence  of 
which  we  satisfied  ourselves  by  ocular  demonstration,  is  the  relic- 
worship  carried  on  at  the  tomb  of  Ste.  Genevibve,  the  patroness 
of  Pans  and  of  all  France,  at  the  church  St.  Etienne  du  Mont^  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis.  A  marble  slab  is  fixed  within 
the  rails  of  the  tomb,  over  a  stone  said  to  be  part  of  the  cofiin 
in  which  the  Saint  was  laid ;  and  to  this  slab  is  attributed  the 
property  of  imparting  miraculous  powers  to  any  object  which  is 
lHt>ught  in  contact  with  it,  by  a  priest  reciting  certain  prayers. 
A  small  model,  representing  on  tne  one  side  the  Saint,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  which  is  also  blessed  on  the 
slab,  is  sold  in  the  church.  At  the  same  church,  also,  is  exposed 
for  sale  the  so-called  M^daille  miraculeuse^  a  medal  representing 
on  one  side  the  Virgin,  and  on  the  reverse  a  device  compounded 
of  the  letter  M  and  a  cross,  surrounded  by  stars,  with  two  hearts, 
one  of  them  pierced  by  a  sword,  underneath.  This  medal  also 
is  duly  blessed,  and  sold  in  incredible  numbers  in  honour  of  the 
**  immaeuUie  conception  de  la  tres-sainte  Vierge  ^  it  is  said  to  be 
specially  efficacious  in  the  conversion  of  heretics,  some  of  whom 
have  been  brought  to  the  *'  Catholic"  faith  by  the  virtue  of  this 
medal,  conveyed  unknown  to  them  into  their  clothes  or  their 
bedding.  A  large  number  of  stories  of  this  kind,  recounting 
cures  and  conversions  wrought  by  the  medal,  have  been  published 
in  a  12mo.  volume  of  600  pages,  which  has  run  through  no  less 
than  eight  editions  within  a  few  years. 

That  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  occupies  a  very  conspicuous,  if 
not  the  chief  place  in  the  religion  of  France  at  this  time,  is  a  fact 
which  would  strike  even  a  casual  observer.  In  the  Jesuit  Col- 
leges and  seminaries  which  we  visited,  we  met  with  the  statue 
or  the  Virgin  at  every  turn  ;  in  the  halls  and  on  the  staircases, 
in  the  courts,  and  even  in  bowers  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  every 
where  you  see  her  placed ;  and  in  the  Churches  we  observed  that 
the  Chapelle  de  la  vierge  was  invariably  tliat  in  which  the  largest 

Cht  mercy  of  Ood  to  attain  unto  everlasting  salvation.  Willing  therefore  to  render 
Uluitrious  by  this  special  gift  the  church  of  Argenteuil,  to  which  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  other  privileged  altar  was  ever  granted,  as  well  as  the  altar  of  the  garment 
or  tunic  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  is  there  deposited,  we  do  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  wherewith  the  Lord  has  invested  us,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  leaning  upon 
the  authority  of  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  concede  and  grant  the  following 
(faces:  As  often  as  a  secular  priest,  or  a  priest  belonging  to  any  order  whatever,  tu 
any  congregation  or  regular  institute,  shall  celebrate  the  mass  of  the  departed  at  the 
■aid  altar,  for  the  soul  of  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  which  shall  have  left  this  world 
united  to  God  in  love,  the  said  soul  shall  obtain  the  indulgencej  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Church  by  way  of  suflTrages  in  such  sort  that  the  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
those  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  all  the  saints  coming  to  its  aid,  it  shall  be 
delivered  from  the  pains  of  purgatory.  Which  shall  come  to  pass  notwithstanding 
any  thing  to  the  contrary  that  may  be  done  by  any  person  whatsoever,  forasmuch  a» 
these  preients  arc  to  take  efllect  for  all  future  time  in  perpetuity." 
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part  of  its  delivery,  was  followed  by  chanting  and  prayers  for  the  objects 
specified.  There  are  particular  forms  of  prayer  and  praise  licensed  for 
the  use  of  this  Archi-confrSrie,  which  are  used  on  these  occasions.  On 
the  whole,  with  much  that  was  very  excellent  and  devotional  in  this 
service,  there  was  evidently  a  tendency  in  it  to  supersede  the  regular 
Church  ritual  by  novel  modes  of  worship,  and  a  design  to  attract  the 
attention  by  irregular  allurements,  and  to  excite  the  feelings  by  new 
stimulants — a  practice  reminding  one  very  forcibly,  in  its  uncatholic 
and  almost  schismatical  character,  of  the  artifices  sometimes  resorted  to 
by  English  sectarians  to  gain  an  advantage  over  the  Church  among  un- 
steady and  ill-balanced  minds.  A  French  friend,  to  whom  I  made  this 
remark,  justified  the  proceedings  on  the  ground  that  the  Society  and  its 
Ritual  had  been  licensed  by  the  Archbishop.  It  seems,  however,  a 
proof  of  instability  and  weakness  in  the  Church,  that  its  chief  Pastors 
should  think  it  expedient,  or  worth  while,  to  attempt  to  catch  a  little 
flitting  popular  breeze,  by  shifting  their  sails  in  these  obUque  directions. 
This  Archi'Confrerie,  it  may  be  observed,  has  gained  some  credit  by 
connecting  itself  with  the  conversion  of  the  &mous  Jew  Ratisbonnef 
before-mentioned,  which  took  place  some  months  ago  at  Rome :  the 
Cure  has  published  an  account  of  the  whole  proceeding  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Society."— pp.  196—201. 

While  the  French  Church  continues  to  have  recourse  to  these 
and  other  similar  meretricious  arts  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
the  Christian  faith,  it  is  easy  to  see  tliat  the  cause  of  true  reli- 
gion is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  loser  than  a  gainer  by  her 
success.  To  expect  of  her  the  religious  regeneration  of  France, 
is  to  ascribe  to  fraud  and  falsehood  the  power  which  we  finnlv 
believe  truth  alone  possesses !  Nor  does  it  appear  to  us  at  ail 
wonderful,  that  the  French  Government  is  unwilling  to  surrender 
national  education  into  the  hands  of  a  Church  so  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  superstition ;  any  more,  than  that  tne  French 
clergy  view  with  the  utmost  reprobation  the  instruction  imparted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
much  on  account  of  the  superstitions  which  she  cherishes,  that 
the  Church  is  regarded  by  the  Government  with  an  evil  eye  of 
jealousy ;  the  more  immediate,  and  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
more  cogent  cause  of  alienation  between  the  two,  is  the  decidedly 
and  increasingly  ultramontane  tendency  of  the  French  clergy. 
There  is  something  fearfully  instructive  in  the  position  in  which 
these  two  powers,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  now  existing  in 
France,  stand  towards  each  other.  Both  parties,  the  Church, 
as  having  been  but  recently  restored  in  the  country,  and  the  new 
dynasty,  yet  more  recently  established  over  the  crater  of  a 
volcano  which  is  still  smoking,  have  abundant  cause  to  feel  how 
much  it  would  be  for  their  mutual  interest  to  work  together, 
and  to  support  each  other.     But  a  species  of  fatality, — a  mtality 
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which  arises  from  the  vicious  constitution  of  both  the  body  eccle* 
siastic  and  the  body  politic — intervenes,  and  drives  them,  in  spite 
of  all  their  efforts  to  live  in  harmony  and  to  act  in  concert,  to 
a  daily  greater  distance  from  each  other.  The  causes  of  this 
anomalous  state  of  things  are  ably  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Words- 
worth : — 


ii 


I  may  observe  here,  while  on  this  important  subject  of  the  present 
Relations  of  Church  and  State  in  France,  that  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  Charle  of  1830,  the  consummation  of  the  last  Revolution,  and 
founded  on  principles  purely  secular  and  irreligious,  has  proved,  in  its 
working,  the  most  favourable  act  to  the  Papacy  that  has  ever  been  done 
in  France ! 

"  The  sixth  article  of  this  Charte  declares  that  the  '  Micisters  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion,  professed  by  the  majority  of  the  French 
nation,  and  also  those  of  other  Christian  denominations ^  shall  receive 
salaries  from  the  national  exchequer.' 

'*  France  then  ceased  to  have  a  Religious  Establishment.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Priesthood  was  detached  from  the  Monarchy  and  the 
State.  Their  State  salary  is  no  bond  of  union  between  them  and  the 
Civil  Power,  because  a  similar  State  salary  is  given  to  Ministers  of 
other  denominations  of  Christians^  by  the  article  of  the  Charte  just 
cited ;  and  not  a  year  elapsed  after  the  ratification  of  the  Charte,  before 
this  salary  was  extended  even  to  the  Jewish  Rabbis!  {Ministres  du 
cuiie  Israelite f)  who,  by  the  law  of  February  8,  1831,  began  to  receive 
an  annual  salary  from  the  national  treasury  (du  trisor  public),  dating 
from  the  1st  January,  1831 

**  Since  1830,  the  Monarch,  as  such,  is  of  no  religion  ;  and,  besides 
this,  his  responsibility  is  resolved  into  that  of  his  Ministers,  who, 
08  such,  are  of  no  religion  also ;  and  thus  Religion  is  severed  from 
the  State.  It  therefore  looks  on  the  State  as  an  alien  and — I  fear  we 
must  add — as  an  apostate ;  and  especially  that  peculiar  form  of  Reli- 
gion,—Roman  Catholicism — which  had  been  hitherto  allied  with  the 
State,  now  feels  no  sympathy  with  it,  either  on  religious  or  on  personal 
grounds, — but  is  opposed  to  it  on  both." — pp.  151 — 153. 

The  natural  result  of  this  is  a  closer  approximation  on  the  part 
of  the  French  clergy  towards  the  Roman  Sec,  and  the  con- 
sequent growth  of  ultramontane  principles : — 

**  The  Church  of  France  strengthens  itself  against  the  State  by 
identifying  itself  with  the  Papacy  ;  it  also  taunts  the  State  with  the 
separation  which  has  taken  place  between  it  and  itself.  *  You,'  it 
lays  to  the  State,  '  have  been  the  cause  of  the  severance ;  and  yuu 
must  take  its  consequences.  You  have  broken  the  treaty  of  alliance ; 
and  yet  you  claim  to  exercise  control  over  me  still :  but  I  protest 
against  such  tyrannical  usurpation.  As  long  as  you  were  Christian 
and  Catholic,  it  was  reasonable  enough  for  me  to  allow  you  to  mix 
yourself  up  with  my  affairs ;  but  now  that  you  have  become  Jew  and 
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Jansenist  in  your  Codes,  and  Deist  and  Pantheist  in  your  Colleges, 
I  renounce  all  your  jurisdiction !  Gallican  Articles  of  1682,  Concordat 
of  1801,  Organic  Laws  of  1802,  Ordonnances  concerning  AppeU  eommt 
d^Abui;  these,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  statutes,  are  ipso  facto  abro- 
gated and  null,  as  though  they  had  never  been,  by  the  unchristian, 
heretical,  and  infidel  character,  which  you,  in  your  political  wisdom, 
have  thought  fit  to  assume.  What  pretence  have  you  now  to  meddle 
with  my  afiairs  ?  Res  tihi  tuas  habe  ;  take  care  of  your  own  concerns, 
and  let  me  manage  mine.  I  interdict  you  from  all  commerce  with  me. 
I  denounce  your  touch  as  profane.  What !  shall  an  heretical  GoTem- 
nient  take  cognizance  of  the  afiairs  of  a  Christian  Church  ?  Shall 
Catholic  Bishops  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  not  to  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  but  to  a  multifidian  Privy  Council  ?  Shall  the 
cause  of  religious  congregations  of  holy  men  and  women, — of  saintly 
Jesuits  and  venerable  Carmelites, — who  unite  together  for  the  purposes 
of  mutual  Christian  edification,  be  brought  before  a  tribunal  which 
represents  almost  as  many  religions  as  it  has  members  ?  No ;  Heaven 
forbid  !  this  is  an  injury  and  an  iniquity  which  I  will  never  suffer  to  be 
perpetrated.  I  must  listen  to  the  voice  of  inspiration :  '  Be  ye  not 
unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers ;  what  communion  hath  light  with 
darkness  ?  wherefore  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  receive  you.'  Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  con- 
sequences to  you  and  to  myself,  I  repudiate  your  claim  to  exercise  any 
jurisdiction  whatever  in  ecclesiastical  matters;  I  affirm,  that  I  have 
reason  and  religion  on  my  side ;  I  have  also  the  Constitution  of  our 
Country  in  my  favour ;  I  invoke  the  Charte  which  declares,  that  *  all 
Frenchmen  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  that  every  one  shall  pro- 
fess his  own  religion  with  an  equal  liberty,  and  enjoy  for  it  the  same 
protection,*  and  which  guarantees  liberty  of  teaching  to  all :  we  have  a 
great  and  growing  power  on  our  side  ;  therefore,  we  bid  you  to  beware, 
and  to  give  us  that  which  we  now  ask  as  suppliants,  but  for  which  we 
shall  soon  contend  as  combatants,  that  for  which  we  will  sacrifice  our 
lives,  and  which  we  are  resolved  to  win  at  any  cost, — Liberty^  complete, 
inalienable  Liberty.' 

"  Such  is  the  language  of  the  Church  of  France  to  the  State  at  this 
time.  During  the  last  three  years,  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  the  Bishops  and  the  University,  and  the  censure,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  of  the  Bishop  of  Ch&lons  (8th  Nov.  1848),  and  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  (8th  March,  1844),  on  account  of  the  part 
taken  by  them  against  the  University,  the  strife  has  been  waxing 
warmer  and  wanner ;  and  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  Rigak  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy  on  the  other,  mooted  by 
M.  Dupin  in  his  Manual ;  and,  thirdly,  that  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  over  Religious  Orders,  have  all  served  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  the 
flame  of  discord  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  which  will 
not,  I  fear,  be  extinguished  for  many  years,  and  will  probably  extend 
itself  with  rapidity  and  violence  into  almost  every  country  of  Europe/' 
—pp.  190—192. 
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It  is  a  great  aggravation  of  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  that 
neither  of  the  two  parties,  who  are  thus  urged  by  a  force  supe- 
rior to  themselves  into  deadly  conflict,  is  possessed  of  that  which 
might  repair  the  breaches  of  the  state  of  France,  and  heal  the 
hurt  of  her  people.  That  the  new  dynasty  is  wholly  destitute  of 
means  for  this  purpose  is  most  evident : — 

"  The  misfortune  is, — and  an  unspeakable  calamity  it  is, — that  the 
French  Monarchy  has  nothing  to  set  against  the  Papacy  (acting  in  the 
Church  and  by  the  Jesuits)  but  what  is  termed  Philosophy,  but  which 
M  Atheism. 

"Louis  Philippe  has  no  force  to  bring  into  the  field  against  the 
Pope,  but  the  Professors  of  the  College  de  France  and  of  the  Sorbonne : 
and  he  cannot  contend  with  any  prospect  of  success  against  such  a 
power, — which  has  now  the  Episcopate  and  the  secular  and  regular 
Clergy  of  France  as  its  allies, — with  such  weapons  as  these.  He  may 
indeed  keep  it  at  bay  :  he  may  control  it ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the 
persons  of  his  own  auxiliaries^  he  is  encouraging  and  developing  other 
principles  no  less  dangerous  to  the  Monarchy  than  those  of  the  Papacy 
— the  principles  of  infidelity,  anarchy,  and  demoralization. 

"The  Crown  has  been  jealous  of  the  Church,  and  has  kept  the 
doors  of  the  Colleges  of  the  State  closed  against  her  ;  but  it  now  finds 
that  in  so  doing  it  has  excluded  Christianity ;  and  that  it  has  to  deal 
at  present  with  a  generation  which  has  been  educated  without  any 
tense  of  religious  obligation,  or  of  moral  and  civil  duty,  and  which  has 
no  more  regard  for  the  Throne,  or  for  the  Sovereign  upon  it,  than  it 
has  for  Christianity  and  the  Church. 

"What  would  not  Louis  Philippe  give  for  a  National  Church, 
founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  evangelical  truth  and  apostolic  discipline, 
devoted  to  the  Monarchy,  and  untrammelled  by  Rome  ?  And  why 
should  he  not  endeavour  to  restore  to  France  the  Church  of  his  fore- 
lathers  ?  Why  should  he  not  attempt  to  revive  the  Church  of  St. 
Hilary  and  St.  Irenseus  ?  If  he  could  effect  this,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Jesuits ;  he  would  have  his  eighty  Bishops 
devoted  to  his  throne ;  and  he  would  have  no  need  of  the  aid  of  the 
Antichristian  Philosophy  of  the  sceptical  Professor  of  the  College  of 
France,  to  encounter  the  Antichristian  Policy  of  the  domineering  Pon- 
tiff of  the  Church  of  Rome."— pp.  156,  157. 

On  the  part  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Wordsworth  seems  to  think 
another  course  might  have  been  pursued,  and  that  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  favourable  result ;  and  he  severely  censures  the 
French  clergy  for  having  been  wanting  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
position. 

"  They  have  not,  as  Christian  teachers,  endeavoured  to  recall  tlie 
State  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the  Church,  nor  have  they  reminded  it 
of  its  need  of  a  Church  as  a  National  Institution^  for  the  preservation 
of  public  peace.     Nor  have  they  discharged  their  duty  to  a  higher 
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Power  by  boldly  declaring  to  the  State  its  own  duty  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  empires,  and  its  consequent  obligation  to  maintain  true  reli- 
gion, as  the  only  means  of  securing  His  favour  and  protection.  They 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  precepts  of  Almighty  God  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, commanding  His  Ministers  to  proclaim,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  to  kings  and  rulers,  the  great  truth  of  their  Christian  responsi- 
bilities ;  and  they  have  not  imitated  the  examples  of  His  prophets  in 
the  Old  Testament,  calling  on  princes  and  people,  in  their  royal  capa- 
cities and  public  character,  to  repent  and  to  amend  their  ways,  when- 
ever they  had  swerved  from  their  religious  duty  to  Him." — p.  187. 

Wc  perfectly  agree  in  the  justice  of  this  censure ;  it  was,  no 
doubt,  the  duty  of  the  French  clergy  to  have  adopted  the  course 
marked  out  by  Dr.  Wordsworth.  But  we  do  not  think, — and 
this  is  almost  the  only  point  in  which  we  feel  ourselves  compelled 
to  differ  from  him, — that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  French  Church 
to  take  up  that  high  position,  and  that  simply  because  it  is  the 
true  position  becoming  the  Church  in  her  dealings  with  the  powers 
of  this  world.  This  may  sound  paradoxical ;  but  it  is  not  so. 
In  order  to  take  up  her  true  position,  a  Church  must  be  finnlj 
established  in  the  truth ;  and  that,  unhappily,  the  French  Churcn 
is  not.  As  by  a  moral  nemesis  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
Louis  Philippe  to  oppose  to  Ultramontanism  any  thing  better 
than  the  spirit  which  has  set  him  on  his  throne,  and  which 
fiuds  utterance  in  the  infidel  doctrines  of  the  University,  so  by  ft 
like  righteous  retribution  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  French 
Church,  while  she  continues  in  fellowship  with  Rome,  and  makes 
herself  a  partaker  of  her  numberless  and  grievous  sins,  to  oppose 
to  the  irreligious  tendencies  which  ai*e  so  prevalent  and  even 
dominant  in  France,  the  mighty  truths  and  the  high  resolves 
which  a  truly  Christian,  a  truly  Catholic  Church  alone  can  put 
forth,  and  by  which  such  a  Church  might  confidently  hope,  and 
at  all  events,  gloriously  attempt,  to  oppose  the  tide  of  evil,  and 
to  sow  afresh  on  the  soil  of  France  the  seeds  of  peace  and  of  true 
national  greatness. 
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Art.  VI. — Publicatians  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society^ 
No8.  I — XI.     Cambridge:    Deightons.     1840 — 1845. 

Most  people  in  the  present  day  know  something  from  their  own 
experience  of  antiquarian  societies.  There  is  scarcely  a  city  or 
town  of  note  in  England  which  does  not  contain  an  association, 

Erobably  of  recent  growth,  in  aid  of  these  pursuits ;  and  it  must 
e  owned  that  they  are  conducted  in  a  better  spirit  tlian  for- 
meriy  existed.  The  universities  have  been  remarkably  distin- 
guished in  a  study  so  consistent  with  their  character,  and  by 
looking  at  the  publications  of  one  of  their  societies,  we  shall  be 
informmg  ourselves  of  the  objects  generally  aimed  at  by  such 
bodies,  and  of  the  success  attained  by  one  of  them  which  is 
a  respectable  specimen  of  its  kind. 

The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  sprang  into  existence 
within  a  few  niontlis  of  the  foundation  of  another  local  corpora- 
tion of  kindred  pursuits,  but  far  more  extended  renown — the 
Camden  Society.  There  never  was  at  any  time  any  rivalir 
between  these  associations.  Many  ])ersons  were  officers  of  both 
at  the  same  moment,  and  it  was  once  proposed  to  amalgamate, 
the  two.  The  Camden,  however,  soon  shot  ahead  of  its  sister 
society.  Its  objects  wore  more  definite,  more  substantial,  and 
more  generally  interesting.  They  were  also,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, of  higher  and  more  practical  usefulness.  It  was  of  more 
importance  that  a  chancel  should  be  rebuilt,  than  that  a  manu- 
script should  be  recovered.  Of  the  late  disruption  of  this  society, 
or  rather  of  the  late  secession  from  it,  most  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  and  it  is  not  our  intention  to  say  much  upon  the  subject. 
We  arc  bound,  however,  to  state  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  present 
circumscribed  Camden  Society  does  more  faithfully  represent  the 
principles  of  the  original  foundation  than  the  opposite  party 
would  have  done,  and  that  many  of  the  members  who  have  now 
left  it  mistook  its  character  when  they  entered  it.  But,  as  we 
said  before,  there  was  no  antagonistic  principle  in  the  Anti- 
quarian Society.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  the  seceders  who  had 
been  among  the  most  active  and  serviceable  members  of  the 
Camden,  upon  quitting  this,  joined  the  Antiquarian.  But  this 
was  simply  the  act  of  men  attached  to  those  peculiar  pursuits, 
who  left  a  society  in  which  they  were  disturbed  for  the  one 
which  was  most  nearly  allied  to  it,  and  in  which  the  disturbing 
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forces  were  not  likely  to  be  called  into  action.  Yet  this  acws- 
sion  of  members  did  introduce  a  new  feature  into  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by. 

The  objects  of  the  Camden  Society  we  decline  to  state,  aa  its 
own  members  have  differed  on  that  identical  point.  The  objects 
of  the  Antiquarian  are  propounded  with  remarkable  brevity  and 
clearness.  They  are,  "  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  histonr 
and  antiquities  of  the  university,  county,  and  town  of  Cambridge, 
and  to  collect  and  print  information  relative  to  these  subjects.** 
Tims  were  two  good  societies  formed  in  one  town,  with  consider- 
able influence  and  respectable  funds.  Yet  perhaps  the  reader 
may  consider  their  performances  below  their  pretensions,  when 
he  is  told  that  during  their  existence,  and  under  their  verj*  eyes, 
the  old  Norman  castle  has  been  pulled  down^  and  three  of  the 
ugliest  churches  in  England  set  up.  They  were  not,  however, 
either  idle  or  useless.  What  the  Camden  has  done,  evenbody 
knows.    What  the  Antiquarian  is  doing,  we  will  presently  show. 

The  first  f)ublication  of  the  list  at  the  head  of  our  article  is 
a  catalogue  of  the  original  library  of  St.  Catharine^'s  Hall,  tran- 
scribed from  the  register  preserved  in  the  college.  The  books 
wore  the  gift  of  the  founder,  Robert  Woodlarke,  in  the  year  147-1. 
The  value  of  such  documents  as  these  is  at  once  obvious.  They 
inform  us  of  the  favourite  study  of  the  period,  of  the  state  of  tli 
literature  of  the  country,  and  of  the  probable  nature  of  the 
instruction  conveyed  in  the  various  seminaries  of  education. 
Tht'v  give  us,  too,  an  insight  into  the  domestic  life  of  our  anccs- 
toi-8,  and  teach  us  how  they  probably  thought  and  felt  imder  cer- 
tain conditions.  All  this  has  been  rightly  understood  of  late 
years,  and  records  of  this  kind  have  been  carefully  transcribed. 
There  are  several  still  remaining,  comprehending  catalogues  not 
only  of  college  libraries,  but  of  the  libraries  of  monasteries  and 
capitular  bodies,  some  of  which  have  been  published  by  the 
northern  antiquarian  societies.  If  these  could  be  combined  in 
one  volume — which  would  not  be  a  large  one — a  great  son'ice 
would  be  rendered  to  antiquarian  literature,  and,  amongst  other 
pieces  of  information,  we  should  be  able  to  infer  the  tone  of 
theology  which  from  time  to  time  prevailed  among  the  dinnes  of 
this  country.  The  catalogue  we  are  at  present  considering 
gives  the  contents  of  seven  stalled  or  wariis,  comprising  from 
ten  to  twenty  volumes  each.  A  great  proportion  is,  of  course, 
d(» voted  to  theology,  and  in  this  section  a  large  proportion  is 
again  devoted  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  monopolizes  nearly  a 
whole  stall.  The  rest  of  the  divinity  consists  mainly  in  commen- 
taries and  expositions.  Very  few  works  of  the  Fathers  appear. 
One  or  two  detached  treatises  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augus- 
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tine,  and  another  of  St.  Gregory,  make  up  nearly  all  the  volumes 
of  this  class.  There  is,  however,  a  copy  of  Euscbius,  and  another 
of  Hegesippus.  In  classics  we  find  the  Republic  of  Plato,  the 
Politics,  Ethics,  and  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Offices  of 
Cicero.  One  book  on  physics,  and  another  on  geometry  and 
perspective,  represent  the  natural  philosophy  of  the  collection. 
A  copy  of  Historic^  Cranicales  Angfia?,  Franciw^  et  allarum  re- 
gionum  probably  served,  as  the  editor  remarks,  to  entertain  the 
society  m  the  hall  after  dinner  or  supper  on  festival  days.  There 
is  but  a  single  ]}ible  in  the  catalogue,  which  was  kept  in  the  first 
stall.  No  copy  of  the  Scriptures  is  mentioned  as  being  kept  in 
the  chapel,  though  nearly  twenty  volumes  were  there  separately 
preserved,  including  the  History,  the  Legends,  and  the  Mass  of 
St.  Catherine,  and  ^^  unum  parvus  liber  de  sinodalibus.''''  Many 
of  these  service-books  were  chained,  and  two  are  specially  noted 
as  being  impreasa. 

The  constitution  of  college  libraries  is  a  very  interesting  sub- 
ject, and  a  paper  devoted  to  its  particular  investigation  was  pro- 
mised to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  but  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented. Though  so  many  of  the  colleges  were  founded  in  me- 
diaeval times,  yet  their  libraries  do  not  contain  so  many  relics  of 
these  ages  as  might  be  expected,  considering  that  they  never 
underwent  a  regular  pillage.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  demolition  of  religious  houses,  and  at  the  subse- 
quent visitations  of  the  universities,  the  college  libraries  did  not 
come  off  quite  scatheless.  A  whole  waggon-load  of  books  is 
described  as  being  driven  off  from  Merton,  and  the  quadrangle  of 
New  College  was  filled  with  the  fragments  of  leaves  and  covers, 
which  a  gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire  was  picking  up  to  tie  to 
a  string  and  frighten  his  deer  withaP.  A  large  number,  too, 
of  the  books  would  be  for  the  use  of  the  chapel,  and  for  this  or 
similar  reasons  would  be  consigned  to  destruction  along  with  the 
albs  and  copes.  It  is  rather  remarkable  tliat  the  letters  of  Crom- 
vell^s  visitors  to  their  employer  previous  to  and  pending  the  dis- 
solution of  monasteries,  do  not,  in  any  one  instance  that  we 
remember  to  Iiave  met  with,  take  any  notice  of  the  monastic 
libraries,  though  their  inventories  descend  to  the  meanest  utensils 
of  the  kitchen  and  brewhousc.  Yet  the  monasteries  had,  some 
of  them,  noble  libraries,  as  we  very  well  know,  and  a  certain 

^  "  And  the  seconde  tyme  we  came  to  New  Coledgc  aflTter  we  had  declarede  your 
Injunctioni  we  fownde  all  the  gret  quadrant  court  full  of  the  IciflT^  of  Dunce  (Duns 
Scotus)  the  wynde  blowy ng  them  into  evere  corner ;  and  tlicr  we  fownde  one  Mr. 
Grenefelde  a  gentilman  of  Bukynghamshire  getheryng  up  part  of  the  said  bowke 
leiffi»  (ai  he  said)  there  to  make  him  sewells  or  blankherrs  to  kcpe  the  dere  within  the 
woode,  thereby  to  have  the  better  cry  with  his  howndes."  Layton  to  Cromwell, 
Sept  12,  1636.     £Ui«'i  Original  Letten. 
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fraction  of  their  treasures,  though  comparatively  a  small  one,  did 
find  its  way  into  tlic  libraries  of  the  colleges,  as  in  Archbishop 
Parker's  grand  bequest  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
Other  small  remnants  too  were  thus  preserved.  Jesus  College, 
amongst  its  MSS.,  has  several  from  the  monastery  of  Durham. 
Connected  with  these  mattera,  a  rather  singular  circumstance  has 
lately  formed  a  subject  of  conversation.  A  very  magnificent 
volume  was  presented  to  a  certain  college  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  The  donor,  however,  from  some  impulse  of  pro- 
phecy or  hope,  added  a  condition  to  his  gift,  which  is  inscnbed 
upon  it,  that  if  ever  the  monastery  of  St.  Austin  at  Canterbury 
should  be  restored,  this  book,  which  had  come  from  that  house, 
should  be  returned  to  its  original  abode ;  an  event  which  now^ 
after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Hope, 
and  the  generosity  of  English  churchmen,  seem  likely  to  bnng 
to  pass. 

On  the  whole,  though,  it  is  certain  that  the  Colleges  lost  more 
than  they  gained  in  the  troubles  of  this  period :  nme-tenths  of 
most  of  tlie  libraries  have  been  formed  since  the  Reformation,  and 
even  where  a  more  ancient  collection  of  books  appears,  they  were 
generally  the  gift  of  some  antiquarian  member  of  the  Society  in 
more  modern  times.  The  manuscripts,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
in  number,  l)elonging  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  were  mostly 

f resented  by  Mr.  Mann,  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  during  thie 
Votectorate.  St.  Peter's  College  possesses  considerable  bequests 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  not  many  remains  of  earlier  date.  It 
was  particularly  through  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
that  the  college  libraries  were  formed,  sometimes  almost  entirely 
by  the  munificence  of  an  individual,  more  frequently  by  the  suc- 
cessive benefactions  of  members  of  the  Society,  who  left  to  the 
house  in  which  they  had  passed  their  lives  this  probably  the  most 
valuable  part  of  their  possessions.  Bequests  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
hundred  volumes  at  a  time  are  not  uncommon,  and  as  each  col- 
lector generally  had  some  favourite  branch  of  study  to  which  his 
acquisitions  chiefly  related,  the  accumulation  of  these  legacies 
formed  a  valuable  librar}\  Thus  the  increase  was  not  gradual, 
but  occasional,  and  varied  of  course  ver}'  greatly  in  different 
foundations.  In  Cambridge  some  libraries  reach  to  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  volumes,  while  others  hardly  exceed  the  extent  of 
an  ordinary  private  collection.  Emmanuel  owes  much  to  poor 
Archbishop  Sancroft ;  St.  JohnX  almost  every  thing  to  Keeper 
Williams,  builder  of  Lincoln  College  Chapel.  In  Jesus  College 
very  many  single  volumes,  of  great  value  at  the  time,  were  given 
by  individuals  who  evidently  offered  to  the  College  the  best  article 
of  their  small  stock.     These  kinds  of  gifts  were  most  frequent 
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dorin;;  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Occasionally  a 
Taluable  bequest  of  books  was  left  with  certain  restrictions.  That 
of  Archbishop  Parker  at  Corpus  Christi  is  never  to  be  opened 
but  in  the  presence  of  specified  members  of  the  Society.     Every 

Siar  it  is  examined  by  the  Societies  of  Gaius  College  and  Trinity 
all.  If  any  book  is  missing,  the  whole  collection  reverts  to  one 
of  the  visiting  bodies,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  to  be  annually  visited 
in  its  new  possessions  by  the  other  two.  The  property,  however, 
has  never  yet  been  forfeited.  But  the  most  curious  bequest  was 
that  of  Pepys  to  Magdalene  College.  This  extraordinary  collec- 
tion was  destined  for  Oxford,  at  a  price,  however,  which  that  body 
declined  to  pay.  In  a  fit  of  anger  he  turned  to  Cambridge.  He 
selected  apartments  in  Magdalene  which  were  to  receive  his  books. 
They  were  never  to  be  increased  and  never  to  be  diminished. 
They  were  for  ever  to  remain  in  the  glass  cases  which  he  had 
provided,  and  only  to  be  consulted  in  the  presence  and  with  the 
guarantee  of  one  of  the  foundation  fellows.  They  still  remain 
in  number  and  form  just  as  he  left  them,  presenting  a  unique 
specimen  of  a  library  and  cases  precisely  as  it  was  left  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Intrinsically,  too,  as  is  well  known,  this 
collection  is  above  all  price.  It  is  the  produce  of  Pepys's  exertions 
during  a  lifetime  of  inquisitiveness.  It  is  the  sum  of  all  he  could 
purchase  and  all  he  could  plunder.  He  was  a  more  arrant  thief 
than  any  book-collector.  It  used  to  be  said,  that  one  of  his 
volumes  was  actually  labelled,  "  M  SS. /rom  Peter-house  ;'''  but  we 
have  never  had  ocular  proof  of  this  fact.  In  some  colleges  small 
legacies  of  land  or  money  were  left  (and  mostly  during  the  last 
century)  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books  from  time  to  time. 
But  these  are  not  universal,  and  many  libraries  remain  without 
any  increase  but  that  derived  from  occasional  presents ;  and  even 
where  such  fund  exists  it  is  in  most  cases  very  small,  and  its  re- 
sults make  little  perceptible  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  old 
library. 

The  next  publication  of  the  Society  in  question  is  of  a  more 
historical  character.  It  is  a  simple  transcript  from  a  MS.  in 
Gk)nvile  and  Caius  College,  and  is  entitled  Aboreviata  Cronica  ab 
anno  1377  U9qm  ad  annum  1469.  Caius  College  is  rich  in  manu- 
scripts, and  this  short  chronicle  was  selected  from  amongst  them 
for  publication.  In  appearance  it  is  little  more  than  an  almanack, 
the  years  are  set  down  in  the  margin,  and  opposite  to  them  arc  a 
few  words  commemorating  any  remarkable  event  in  the  kingdom 
or  the  university.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  note-book 
of  a  Dr.  John  Herr}son,  who  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine in  1457,  as  appears  by  his  memorandum  at  that  ])eriod. 
Hoe  anno  Doctor  Thomas  Stryle^  Doctor  Johannes  Pynchbek  incffpe- 
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runt  in  Sacra  theologia^  et  cum  ipsis  in  eodem  dis  Johannes  Herryson 
doctor  in  sacris  medicinis  licet  indignus.  He  was  Chancellor  of  the 
university  in  1465. 

Most  antiquarian  societies  of  the  present  day  seem  to  recog- 
nize liistory  as  a  special  department  of  their  studies.  Can- 
didates for  admission  into  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
arc  formally  stated  by  their  proposers  to  be  men  well  versed 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  Now  antiquarianism  in  any 
shape  must  always,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  conduced  to  his- 
torical knowledge.  It  is  almost  impossible  but  that  the  very 
dullest  man,  in  the  very  commonest  researches  of  this  kind,  must 
havo*^got  some  occasional  ideas  of  the  internal  Ufe  of  those  who 
lived  before  him,  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments  acting  on  the 
mass  of  the  nation  from  period  to  period.  And  this  is  history, 
and  the  best  part  of  it  too.  Every  step  taken  by  antiquarianism 
in  this  direction  is  an  immense  gain.  But  it  is  towards  that  more 
superficial  portion  of  history  which  for  a  long  time  monopolized 
the  entire  dignity  of  the  title — to  the  narrative  of  conspicuous 
events,  of  battles,  treaties,  executions,  and  dethronements,  that 
antiquarian  researches  can  be  most  easily  directed,  and  with  most 
immediate  and  tangible  results.  We  have  not  a  complete  record, 
for  certain  periods  of  English  history,  even  of  these  facts.  Even 
of  tlie  births  and  deaths  of  princes  we  are  not  accurately  informed. 
These  are  not  the  most  important  points  it  is  true.  As  the  great 
French  school  has  now  taught  us  to  conceive  of  history,  it  is  of 
far  more  consequence  to  us  to  ascertain  the  motives  of  Jack 
Straw's  followers,  or  the  sentiments  of  the  Lollard  memorialists, 
tlian  the  end  of  Richard  XL,  or  the  fate  of  the  two  princes  in  the 
Tower.  We  cannot  say  whether  Henry  VL  was  really  murdered, 
or  if  so,  by  whom ;  but  this  is  matter  of  insignificance  compared 
with  what  we  now  know  certainly — that  the  people  all  thought 
that  he  was  murdered,  and  held  him  as  a  saint  after  his  dea& '. 
But  though  such  events  have  been  displaced  from  their  post  of 
solitary  grandeur  in  the  pages  of  history,  except  where  they  mark 
more  important  movements  or  entail  mighty  consequences,  yet 
they  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  these  we  most  readily  find  in 
the  records  wliich  ordinary  antiquarianism  brings  to  light.  A 
former  volume  of  this  periodical  contained  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  these  old  chronicles '.  Doubtful  they  must  be,  for  in 
most  cases  we  know  not  even  the  name,  still  less  the  opportunities 
or  the  intentions  of  the  writer.    Moi*eover,  they  are  often  contra* 

'  "  lie  wasse  acustomyd  to  schcw  many  prety  relyks  among  the  wiche  wer  (as  he 
made  reportt)  the  holy  dager  that  Kinge  Henry,  and  the  holy  knyfe  that  kylled  Seynt 
Edwarde."     London  to  Cromwell,  from  Reading.     Ellis,  ii.  80. 

*  £ng.  Rev.  vol.  i.  p.  415. 
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dictoryf  or  unanimous  in  those  assertions  only  which  are  most 
incredible.  But  worthless  they  cannot  be,  for  at  certain  intervals 
they  are  nearly  all  the  authorities  we  have.  And  something  they 
must  infallibly  teach  us.  If  we  can  ascertain,  as  in  most  cases 
we  can,  the  authenticity  of  a  particular  chronicle,  we  see  at  all 
events  what  the  writer  thought  were  the  events  most  worth 
recording,  and  what  he  himself  believed,  or  chose  to  state  as  his 
belief.  And  upon  the  driest  and  most  meagre  annals  ever  com- 
piled may  be  exercised  that  grand  talent  of  an  historian — the  talent 
of  extracting  the  surest  of  all  information,  that,  namely,  which  the 
writer  had  no  design  to  convey. 

There  is,  too,  a  splendid  appliance  of  historical  composition  which 
antiquarianism  supplies.  In  writing  history,  it  is  not  quite  enougli 
to  tell  the  truth  plainly.  It  should  be  told  artistically.  The  art 
of  history  consists  in  painting  the  scenes  instead  of  rehearsing 
them ;  in  selecting  the  figures  and  in  grouping  them.  Instead  of 
a  ground  plan  it  gives  a  panorama.  Two  narratives  of  NapoIcon'*s 
march  from  Cannes  may  differ  from  eacli  other  as  much  as  a  pro- 
cession on  an  Egyptian  obelisk  differs  from  the  Canterbury  pil- 
grimage. Nor  does  this  art  imply  tlie  slightest  departure  from 
the  truth.  In  this  very  respect  it  is  in  advance  of  the  ruder 
narrative.  It  not  only  tells  the  truth,  but  it  tells  more  of  it. 
It  seizes  on  unregarded  truths,  and  employs  them  to  set  the 
main  truth  in  a  better  light.  When  history  is  written  in  this 
fashion,  we  get  more  of  the  truth,  we  remember  it  better,  and 
are  better  able  to  apply  it.  Dr.  Arnold  said  he  never  clearly 
appreciated  the  character  of  James  I.,  till  he  pictured  to  himself 
his  Scottish  dialect.  This  art  can  make  the  Elizabeth  of  Hume 
the  Elizabeth  of  Kenilworth  without  employing  a  single  unautho- 
rized statement,  or  a  single  exaggerated  feature ;  and  the  mate- 
rials for  this  art  to  work  with  are  to  be  found  in  antiquarianism 
alone. 

The  period  to  which  the  chronicle  in  question  refers  is  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  obscure  in  our  annals.  We  have 
more  chronicles  of  this  age  than  of  any  other,  but  unhappily  we 
have  nothing  else.  Tliat  this  particular  document  elucidates  any 
important  historical  point  cannot  be  said.  But  it  is  certainly 
authentic,  and  therefore  of  a  certain  value.  It  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  record  which  should  be  published  by  an  Antiquarian  Society, 
and  it  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  a  collection  should  be  niade 
of  all  such  relics.  We  want  as  many  as  we  can  get,  and  then  by 
collating  them  and  observing  the  points  of  their  agreement  or  dif- 
ference, we  may  perhaps  get  some  better  approximation  to  the 
truth.  That  several  such  unpublished  chronicles  exist  is  w^ell 
known  to  all  readers  of  history,  and  college  libraries  have  perliaps 
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their  share.  But  a  remark  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  other  day  on  this  subject,  which  though  it  passed  uncontra- 
dicted was  by  no  means  correct.  Mr.  Christie,  m  drawing  a  pic- 
ture of  the  low  state  of  science  in  the  universities,  specified  purti- 
cukrly  the  lack  of  any  distinguished  proficients  in  modem 
history,  which  he  observed  was  the  more  to  be  deplored  as  such 
invaluable  treasures  in  aid  of  this  study  were  preserved  in  the 
libraries.  We  do  not  know  to  which  of  the  two  universities  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  alluding,  but  if  to  his  own,  he  has  the 
advantage  of  others  in  his  knowledge  of  these  ample  stores.  To 
the  best  of  our  information  and  belief,  the  libraries  of  Cambrideey 
rich  in  many  other  respects,  are  extremely  poor  in  materials  for 
modem  history.  There  are  more  treasures  of  this  kind  at  Wim- 
pole  than  in  all  the  university  put  together.  Many  of  the  libra- 
ries might  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  single  inedited  document 
touching  the  modern  history  of  this  country.  If  Mr.  Christie 
will  point  out  the  objects  of  his  allusion,  there  are  not  wanting 
men  who  will  both  thank  him  for  his  information  and  turn  it  to 
account. 

No.  III.  of  the  Society s  publications  is  a  document  illustrating 
a  very  important  point  of  our  Ecclesiastical  History.  It  is  of 
course  unnecessary  to  state  to  the  readers  of  this  review,  the  various 
narratives  by  which  the  Papists  strove  to  invalidate  the  consecra- 
tion of  Archbishop  Parker,  and  by  consequence  the  orders  of 
nearly  all  the  Bishops  of  England.  But  all,  perhapa,  may  not  be 
aware  that  a  contemporary  account  of  the  ntes  and  ceremonies 
which  took  place  on  this  occasion  is  preserved  amongst  the  col- 
lection of  MSS.  bequeathed  by  the  Archbishop  to  Corpus  Christ! 
College.  The  Society  have  published  it  at  length,  with  sl  foe 
simile  of  the  original  document,  which  shows  tlmt  all  the  requi- 
site forms  were  scrupulously  adhered  to. 

The  two  following  numbers,  which  are  somewhat  more  bulky 
than  those  preceding,  contain  parts  of  an  original  paper  which 
does  not  seem  yet  to  be  complete.  It  is  an  application  of 
heraldry  to  the  illustration  of  various  university  and  collegiate 
antiquities.  Connected  with  books  upon  heraldry,  there  are  two 
remarkable  circumstances ;  first,  that  no  professed  herald  has 
ever  written  decently  on  his  own  subject;  and  secondly,  that 
almost  all  who  ever  have  done  so  have  been  clergymen.  No  such 
work  as  a  good  treatise  on  heraldry  has  ever  yet  been  written. 
The  subject  is  not  a  momentous  one,  it  is  tme,  but  it  is  one  in 
which  almost  every  body  takes  some  slight  personal  interest,  and 
it  certainly  affords  a  very  considerable  fund  of  amusement.  A 
man  who  wishes  for  an  occasional  study,  can  purchase  a  good 
work  on  entomology  or  on  taxidermy,  which  will  start  him  on 
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the  right  way,  and  accompany  him  for  a  certain  distance.  But 
in  hemldry  he  can  get  no  such  guide.  The  ordinary  publications 
exposed  for  sale  under  such  denominations,  are  utterly  valueless ; 
eight  sheets  of  trash,  with  a  painted  title-page.  Perhaps  some 
readers  would  ask  which  is,  at  all  events,  the  best  work  on  this 
subject  that  now  exists.  They  are  therefore  informed,  that  the 
most  sensible  treatise  is  that  by  the  Bev.  Henry  Thompson, 
of  St.  John'^s  College,  Cambridge,  printed  in  a  volume  of  the 
Encyclopscdia  Metropolitana,  a  book  which  it  is  very  improbable 
that  they  can  find,  and  quite  impossible  that  they  can  lift. 

It  certainly  would  be  as  well,  that  on  occasions  where  heraldry 
is  much  employed  in  the  universities,  some  person  a  little  con- 
versant with  the  subject  should  be  called  in  to  aid.  A  remarkable 
proof  of  this  necessity  occurred  not  many  years  back.  The  head 
of  a  college  died,  and  was  buried.  The  society  paid  him  the  last 
honour  of  a  monument,  on  which  were  delineated  the  arms  of  the 
house,  and  those  of  its  deceased  master.  It  happened  that  the 
college  arms  had  a  bordure  of  rather  a  peculiar  character,  and  by 
way  of  giving  uniformity  to  the  design,  this  identical  bordure  was 
actually  added  to  the  other  coat  also.  There  was  at  one  time,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  a  society  at  Oxford,  formed  for  the  special 
and  exclusive  study  of  heraldry,  but  whether  it  ever  issued  any 
records  of  its  transactions,  or  whether  it  still  exists,  is  more  than 
we  are  able  to  state.  There  arc,  unquestionably,  gentlemen  in 
that  university  who  are  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  this  amusing 
suUect. 

The  work  before  us  appears  to  have  been  written  with  a  view 
of  directing  general  attention  to  these  matters,  as  well  as  of 
illustrating  those  local  antiquities  which  are  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  Society.  This  much  we  infer,  from  a  chapter  of  some 
length  on  ^^  the  coat-armour  of  Bodics-Coq)oratc,'^  wliich  forms 
the  introduction,  and  from  which  general  discussions  and  proposi- 
tions the  author  descends  to  the  consideration  of  the  coats  borne 
by  each  particular  college.  It  is  rather  singular  that  these 
bearings  are  not,  in  every  case,  immediately  ascertainable.  There 
are  colleges,  both  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  seem  to  have 
nothing  but  tradition  to  guide  them  in  the  proper  blazonry  of 
their  coats,  and  unfortunately  these  traditions  are  inconsistent. 
The  coat  of  Peter-house  has  for  years  been  misrepresented,  and 
with  strange  pertinacity  too.  The  patent  exists  in  the  treasury 
of  the  college,  by  which  it  is  clear  that  tlie  shield  lias  four  pallets, 
and  not  three ;  though  this  latter  number  has  been  employed  on 
almost  every  occasion,  and  is  to  be  found  so  stated  in  all  works 
on  heraldry,  and  by  all  writers  of  college  antiquities,  we  remember 
to  have  seen,  except  one — a  singular  instance  of  unanimity  in 
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error.  The  armorial  bearings  given  in  Dr.  Ingram^s  Memorials 
of  Oxford,  the  work  of  an  excellent  antiquarian,  are  certainly 
at  variance  with  those  stated  elsewhere.  We  were  consulted  not 
many  months  ago  by  the  head  of  a  house  on  the  subject  of  the 
college  coat,  which  it  was  thought  desirable  to  ascertain  as  neariy 
as  possible  before  engraving  it.  But  the  researches  in  this  case 
were  by  no  means  conclusive,  and  indeed,  additional  discoveries 
seemed  only  to  multiply  the  variations.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the 
early  times  to  which  some  of  our  foundations  ascend,  coats-of- 
arms  were  not  always  displayed  in  the  same  fashion,  even  by  those 
who  bore  them,  still  less  by  those  who  came  after.  The  general 
idea  of  the  shield  was  preserved,  but  bars  and  pallets,  and  even 
charges,  where  the  coat  exhibited  several  of  one  kind,  were  added 
or  subtracted,  according  to  the  form  or  nature  of  the  instru- 
ment on  which  they  were  delineated.  As  regards  college  coats, 
the  author  of  the  paper  before  us  speaks  thus ;  "  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  none  of  our  colleges  founded  before  the  sixteenth 
century,  originally  bore  or  used  the  armorial  bearings  which  they 
employ  at  present.  I  have  not  found  any  trace  of  the  coat  of 
Peter-house,  or  the  bordure  of  Clare  before  that  period ;  Gaius, 
we  know,  was  altered  on  the  occasion  of  a  second  foundation,  and 
Corpus  ^o  about  the  same  time  for  another  reason.  Even  those 
which  presented  the  arms  of  the  founder  without  difference  (as 
Pembroke),  probably  did  so  then  in  another  way.  I  think  the 
original  seals  partook  more  of  the  ecclesiastical  character  with 
prelates,  canopies,  &c.,  and  the  founder  s  coat  was  exhibited,  if 
at  all,  in  small  escutcheons  at  the  sides  or  bottom.  Such  cer- 
tainly was  the  seal  of  Peter-house,  for  it  may  still  be  seen.  I 
cannot  help  suspecting,  that  at  some  herald'^s  visitation,  or  other 
general  revision  of  the  collegiate  coats,  probably  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  arms  of  our  societies  were 
devised  and  confirmed  as  at  present.*"  From  observations  of  our 
own,  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  author^s  opinion,  expressed 
in  this  last  paragraph,  is  correct.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
patents  probably  still  remain  lurking  in  the  muniment-rooms.  If 
they  can  be  discovered,  they  set  the  question  at  rest.  If  not,  the 
authority  for  several  of  the  collegiate  coats  will  still  remain  un- 
certain. 

These  papers  of  the  Society  were  followed  by  a  descriptive 
cat-aloguc  of  the  manuscripts  and  scarce  books  in  the  library  of 
St.  John's.  No  person  of  literary  habits  will  denv  the  vast  utility 
of  such  catalogues  as  these,  and  it  is  only  a  pity  they  are  not 
more  common.  But  the  author  of  these  papers  truly  observes, 
that  the  task  of  compiling  them  is  as  thankless  as  it  is  difficult, 
and  it  certainly  rarely  happens  that  persons  of  such  academical 
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distinction  as  was  this  gentleman,  will  betake  themselves  i<i  such 
unprofitable  toil.  The  Society  contemplates  publishing  hereafter 
an  index  to  Baker" 9  manuscripts^  and  there  are  not  wanting  among 
its  members,  men  ready  to  give  up  their  time  and  pains  to  this 
laborious  undertaking,  which  will  be  a  great  service  rendered  to 
antiquarian  literature.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  these  kinds  of 
studies,  consists  not  in  reading,  arrangement,  or  deduction,  but 
in  discovering  where  to  go  for  the  information  required.  There 
ought  to  be  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  the  manuscripts  in 
England,  which  would  save  an  infinity  of  trouble  to  authors  and 
students. 

The  next  publications  of  the  Society  were  of  a  somewhat  difie- 
rent  character.  We  observed  before,  that  some  of  the  early 
seceders  from  the  Camden  joined  the  Antiquarian.  Amongst 
these  was  Professor  Willis,  whose  contributions  to  the  Society 
rapidly  followed  his  accession  to  it.  Hitherto  the  Antiquarians 
had  not  given  much  of  their  attention  to  architecture.  It  is  true, 
that  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  an  ancient  building,  whether 
sacred  or  not,  was  within  the  proper  objects  of  their  study  and 
their  funds ;  but  architecture  had  been  in  a  manner  monopolized 
by  the  members  of  the  Camden,  who  left  little  to  be  looked  after 
in  the  Cambridgeshire  churches  by  another  society.  Accordingly, 
little  was  contributed  on  this  subject,  till  the  coming  of  Mr. 
Willis,  who  quickly  favoured  the  Society  with  the  results  of  his 
peculiar  studies.  His  first  paper  was  strictly  within  the  defined 
purposes  of  the  association.  Jt  was  a  description  of  the  sextry 
(sacristy)  bam  at  Ely.  This  magnificent  specimen  of  a  mediaeval 
bam,  being  in  a  ruinous  condition,  was  removed  not  long  ago  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter ;  and  before  its  destruction,  the  Professor 
took  an  accurate  survey  of  it,  which,  with  his  illustrations,  forms 
one  of  the  Society^s  publications.  In  extent  it  was  quite  sur- 
prising, and  in  its  details  very  curious.  Its  date  was  as  far  back 
as  the  thirteenth  century',  and  had  it  not  been  for  this  account  of 
it,  all  trace  of  one  of  the  most  singular  monuments  in  the  county 
would  have  been  lost.  Professor  Willis  again  supplied  the  Society 
with  their  next  publication,  which  was  of  a  character  more  strictly 
technical,  as  shown  by  its  title ;  the  '^  architectural  nomenclature 
of  the  middle  ages.''"  It  is  true,  that  this  could  only  bear  indi- 
rectly on  the  "  antiquities  of  the  university,  county,  and  town  of 
Cambridge  ^^  but  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  introductory 
chapter  of  the  papers  on  heraldry,  to  the  proposed  index  to 
Baker'^s  manuscripts,  and  to  a  third  subject  which  we  shall  men- 
tion presently.  But  when  papers  of  this  kind  are  offered  to  an 
Antiquarian  Society,  illustrating  greatly  antiquarianism  in  gene- 
ral, and  facilitating  the  future  studies  and  researches  of  all  those 
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who  hear  or  read  them,  it  would  be  exceedingly  unwise  in  an^ 
council  to  exclude  them  by  too  strict  an  interpretation  of  their 
rules.  The  truth  is,  that  the  body  of  antiquarians  are  more 
indebted  to  this  architectural  nomenclature,  than  to  any  other 
publication  of  the  Society. 

In  Oxford  there  is  a  professed  architectural  society  for  the 
study  and  promotion  of  Gothic  architecture;  including  also,  as 
we  presume,  timber-work  and  other  branches  of  church  orna- 
ments. These  associations  are  more  popular,  for  obvious  reasons, 
than  such  as  are  simply  antiquarian.  Nor  do  *7e  mean  to  deny 
again  that  they  are  more  useful.  But  it  is  for  this  very  reason 
that  the  studies  of  an  antiquarian  require  the  encoun^ement  and 
assistance  of  a  separate  society.  Without  such  aid  it  is  impro- 
bable that  any  of  his  lucubrations  or  discoveries  could  be  given  to 
the  public  without  involving  him  in  serious  loss.  While  speakinff, 
however,  on  this  point,  there  is  one  subject  connected  alike  with 
archit'ecture  and  antiquarianism,  which  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  taken  up  by  either  or  both  of  these  academical  associations: 
we  mean  the  architectural  history  of  the  college  buildings.  Some 
information  on  this  head  has  already  been  given  in  the  Memorials 
of  the  two  universities  recently  puolished.  But  this  is  veiy  im- 
perfect, considering  what  it  mignt  be;  for  the  records  of  almost 
every  house  contain  the  history,  more  or  less,  of  the  fabric ;  and 
sometimes  with  the  most  minute  details,  such  as  the  agreement 
with  the  mason,  the  wages  of  the  men,  &c.  &c.  It  is  of  course 
unnecessary  to  point  out  what  very  valuable  information  on  many 
collateral  matters  might  be  gained  from  such  documents.  Indeed, 
one  or  two  extracts  of  such  records  have  already  been  produced 
before  the  Cambridge  Society.  It  may  be  hoped,  too,  that  the 
study  of  such  matters  may  have  the  same  efiect  on  future  col- 
legiate improvements,  that  the  study  of  Gothic  architecture  has 
had  on  the  restoration  of  churches. 

There  is  another  matter,  too,  which  we  would  point  out  to 
the  antiquarians  of  the  universities.  Some  of  our  colleges  were 
founded  upon  the  dissolution  of  certain  religious  houses  (especiaily 
alien  priories)  before  the  general  suppression  in  1536.  In  those 
cases  the  deeds  and  muniments  of  tne  old  house  were  generally 
transferred  nearly  entire  to  the  new  foundation,  by  which  means 
they  escaped  the  universal  havoc  afterwards,  and  now  form  some 
of  our  best  sources  of  information  on  monastic  matters.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  a  large  heap  of  archives  belonging  to  the  nume- 
rous houses  suppressed  by  vVolsey,  are  slumbering  in  the  old 
room  over  the  cloister  in  Christchurch.  Jesus  College,  Gun- 
bridge,  possesses  a  complete  collection  of  the  deeds  and  muni- 
ments of  tlic  convent  of  St.  Bhadegund,  and  in  good  preservation 
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ftnd  order.  Indeed,  the  muniment  room  of  this  ancient  house  was 
scarcely  disturbed  by  the  change  of  its  foundation  from  a  nunnery 
to  a  college. 

The  publication  we  have  quoted  extended  over  a  period  of 
three  or  four  years,  and  during  the  present  year  two  more  have 
been  added  to  the  number.  The  first  of  these  is  an  account 
of  some  Soman  and  Roman-British  remains  found  near  ShefFord 
in  Bedfordshire — a  branch  of  antiquities  which  the  Society  had 
not  previously  touched  upon,  at  least  in  print.  Several  collections 
of  British  and  Roman  relics  had  been  exhibited  at  their  periodical 
meetings ;  but  this  was  the  first  paper  read  on  the  subject,  and 
its  contributor,  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  entered  at  some  length  on  the 
general  character  of  such  remains.  It  happens  that  Gambridge- 
filiire  and  its  borders  are  remarkably  full  of  these  deposits. 

The  last  number  is  devoted  to  a  subject  of  more  general  inte- 
rest perhaps  than  any  we  have  noticed.  It  consists  of  specimens 
of  ancient  college  plate.  Cambridge  possesses,  wo  believe,  more 
memorials  of  this  kind  than  Oxford,  but  both  universities  are 
remarkably  deficient  in  this  respect,  and  most  colleges  are  sur- 
passed by  the  older  companies  of  London.  When  Marshal  Soult 
was  dining  with  the  Goldsmiths  not  long  ago,  he  inquired  very 
curiously  mto  the  nature  of  their  foundation,  the  source  of  their 
revenues,  &c. ;  and  seemed  perfectly  unable  to  comprehend  the 
fact,  that  an  unwarlike  trading  guild,  incorporated  by  Richard  II., 
should  actually  liave  subsisted  throughout  the  revolutions  of  states, 
undissolved  and  unplundered,  and  be  in  a  position  to  display  to 
his  astonished  eyes  a  heap  of  real  gold  and  silver  plate,  which,  in 
the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  and  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  govern- 
ment, had  never  been  seized, — a  sentiment  still  more  emphatically 
expressed,  it  is  said,  by  the  Persian  ambassador,  on  being  taken 
over  Messrs.  Storr  and  Mortimer  s  show-rooms.  Tlie  truth  is, 
that  the  colleges  did  not  in  ancient  times  possess  many  articles  of 
plate.  A  few  drinking  cups,  and  some  larger  and  more  costly 
ornaments  and  appliances  of  the  high  table  on  feast  days,  probably 
constituted  the  stock  of  the  house,  before  so  many  small  articles 
of  plate  came  into  fashion.  The  first  grand  sweep  of  such  trea- 
sures took  place  in  the  civil  wars,  when  so  much  old  family  plate 
was  sent  to  the  king^s  camp.  The  colleges  were  no  ways  behind- 
hand in  these  proo£  of  loyalty  and  sincerity ;  most  of  their  gold 
and  silver  went  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  well  that  it  went  so 
early,  for  the  Roundheads  soon  seized  whatever  had  not  gone  to 
the  Cavaliers.  Speaking  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  old  Fuller 
says,  "  Oliver  Cromwell  left  tliis  college  a  quantity  of  plate,  that 
is  to  say,  did  not  take  it  away  as  he  did  from  the  otlicrs.^'  Tliis 
ambiguous  benefaction,  however,  has  not  left  the  said  society 
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more  than  usually  rich  in  this  respect.  There  was,  in  fact,  a 
practice  rather  in  fashion  for  some  time,  which  we  suspect  preyed 
as  ruinous  to  the  ancient  plate  of  a  house  as  the  rapacity  of  any 
unwelcome  visitor.  As  the  lapse  of  years  introduced  frew  habits 
of  society,  many  small  articles  of  plate,  instead  of  being  marks  of 
luxury  or  distinction,  came  to  be  considered  almost  amongst  the 
daily  necessaries  of  the  table :  and  as  these  were  not  included  in 
the  gifts  and  purchases  of  by-gone  days,  and  funds  were  some- 
times wanting  to  procure  them,  some  bulky  specimen  was  melted 
down,  and  the  old  basin  or  ewer  was  transmuted  into  a  batch  of 
fiddle-headed  table  forks.  Many  instances  of  this  sort  have  fallen 
within  our  own  obser\'ation.  On  some  occasions,  too,  the  parties 
interested  seem  to  have  felt  some  remorse,  and  by  way  of  quieting 
their  consciences,  and  perpetuating  the  memory  of  their  originiu 
benefactor,  they  transferred  to  the  new  articles  the  name  and 
date  which  had  been  engraven  on  the  ancient  piece ;  a  result 
which  occasionally  puzzles  the  uninstructed  visitor  who  reads  the 
name  of  a  venerable  doctor  and  a  date  of  the  seventeenth  centnry 
on  spoons  which  are  palpably  the  handiwork  of  Bundell  and 
Bridge.  In  speaking,  however,  of  college  plate,  one  veiy  serious 
piece  of  spoliation  must  not  be  overlooked.  Not  very  many  years 
ago,  several  societies  were  half-stripped  of  their  plate  by  a  system 
of  most  ingenious  and  determined  robberies.  A  chimney-sweep 
and  a  locksmith,  by  means  of  false  keys,  obtained  entrance  to  the 
plate-rooms,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  made  almost  a  clear  sweep. 
Some  colleges  lost  at  least  three-fourths  of  their  whole  property 
of  this  description  * ;  and  though  the  thieves  were  apprehended 
and  convicted,  none  of  the  plate  was  ever  recovered.  We  have 
heard  it  stated,  but  we  know  not  on  wliat  kind  of  authority,  that 
one  of  these  men  having  returned,  in  due  course,  from  transport- 
ation, obtained  in  some  capacity  admission  to  the  college  he  had 
plundered,  and  actually  died  in  its  service.  This  occurrence,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  made  people  rather  more  careful  than 
before.  One  singular  story  about  these  matters  we  heard  from 
the  parties  most  concerned  in  it.  The  bursar  of  a  certain  col- 
lege, before  quitting  it,  not  content  with  securing  under  bolts  and 
bars  the  plate  which  he  thought  would  be  useless  in  his  absence, 
actually  oricked  up  and  whitewashed  the  place  of  deposit.  It 
happened,  too,  that  not  long  after,  he  retired  from  the  society, 
and  the  plate  remained  unnoticed  and  uncalled  for  in  its  hiding- 

f)lace,  while  the  residue  supplied  the  wants  of  the  fellows.     At 
ength  his  successor,  on  looking  over  the  plate-book,  one  day 
found  a  number  of  articles  inarkea  with  a  reference  in  the  maigin, 

^  Caius  College  lost  about  25C8  ounces  out  of  4140.    The  robbery  was  effected  in 
March,  1800. 
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which^  after  some  consideration  and  conjecture,  he  at  length  inter- 
preted rightly.  Nothing  could  look  more  unpromising  than  the 
face  of  the  wall  at  the  specified  spot,  but  after  persevcringly 
piercing  through  layers  of  brick  and  mortar,  they  at  length 
arrived  at  the  hoard,  whole  and  entire.  The  probability  of  such 
accidents  is  obviated  in  the  present  day  by  plate  audits,  which 
arc  held  periodically,  and  at  which  each  piece  of  plate  is  bodily 
produced. 

The  oldest  college  in  Cambridge  possesses  little  or  nothing  of 
its  ancient  plate;  but  those  next  in  antiquity  have  been  more 
careful  or  more  fortunate.  The  remains  are  generally  confined 
to  articles  to  which  pecuUar  sanctity  was  attached,  such  as  the 
plate  belonging  to  the  chapel,  or  that  given  by  the  founder,  and 
which  was  preserved  even  under  the  greatest  pressures.  We 
have  a  record  of  the  plate  in  the  treasury  of  Pembroke  College 
at  the  restoration,  which  is  as  follows :  ''  one  flagon,  one  chalice 
and  paten,  one  anathema  cup,  gilt,  the  foundresse  her  cup.^^  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  founders  to  bestow  their  plate  and  other 
portions  of  their  personalties  on  their  respective  foundations'. 
The  Lady  Margaret  gave  many  articles  to  Christ^s  College,  some 
of  which  still  remain.  Archbishop  Parker,  who  was  so  great  a 
benefactor  to  Corpus  Christi,  gave  also  much  plate,  which  was 

S reserved  along  with  that  of  greater  antiquity.  There  is  no 
oubt,  though,  but  that  many  of  the  cups  which  go  by  the  name 
of  tlie  founder  or  foundress  do  not  possess  any  legitimate  claim 
to  such  distinction. 

The  author  of  the  paper  before  us  has  selected  twelve  of  the 
most  remarkable  curiosities  of  this  kind  still  remaining,  some  of 
which  have  been  engraved  elsewhere,  while  others  liave  never 
before  been  thus  displayed  to  the  public.  The  great  drinking- 
horn  of  Corpus,  anciently  belonging  to  the  guild  of  Corpus  Christi, 
is  so  interesting  a  relic  that  it  has  attracted  notice  more  than 
once.  A  drawing  of  it,  accompanied  by  an  historical  and  descrip- 
tive account,  will  be  found  in  the  Archa^ologia,  vol.  iii.  It  was 
executed  in  1772  by  Mr.  Tyson,  fonnerly  fellow  of  the  college; 
and  some  additional  information  on  the  same  subject  is  given  in 
the  Cambridge  Portfolio — a  very  excellent  work.  The  anathema 
cup  at  Pembroke  is  so  called  from  its  inscription.  Qui  aliena- 
verit^   anathema  sit.      T,  Langton  Epus,    Wintoiu  Aulw  Pern- 

'  The  old  register  in  Pembroke  College  says, — Fundatrix  nostra  dedit  nobis  plurima 
jocmlia. 

Imprimis,  duas  pelves  argenteas  cum  armis  fundatricis  nostra;  et  duo  lavacra 
argentea. 

Item,  septem  pecias  (pieces)  planas  cum  armis  fundatricis. 

Item,  unam  magnam  murram  cum  armis  staccatis  {impaled)  in  fundo  cum  aliis 
Jocsiibus  plurimis  in  capella  et  thesaurario. 
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brockianw  olim  sooius  dedit  huic  tasseam  cooperiam  eidem  aular^ 
1497.  The  poison  cup  at  Glare  Hall  derives  its  name  from  a 
crystal  or  precious  stone  of  some  kind  inserted  in  its  lid,  and 
which,  as  is  well  known,  was  supposed  to  give  warning  of  the 
presence  of  poison  by  changing  colour.  Mr.  Smith  has  given  an 
engraving  of  this  exceedingly  beautiful  piece  of  plate,  but  without 
offering  a  date.  We  think,  however,  judging  from  its  composi- 
tion, that  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  assigning  it  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  clearly  only  by  compliment  that  it  can  be 
called  the  foundress'^s  cup.  Archbishop  Parker^s  plate  has  been 
preserved  at  Corpus  with  a  care  that  aoes  infinite  honour  to  the 
society.  They  have  several  cups,  twelve  apostle  spoons,  a  most 
magnificent  salt-cellar,  of  which  an  engraving  is  here  given,  and  a 
ewer  and  platter.  These  two  last  articles  of  plate  are  found  in 
most  colleges.  In  old  registers  they  are  termed  lavacra^  and 
they  were  used  at  the  high  table  on  feast  days,  being  filled  with 
rose  water  and  handed  round  after  dinner,  a  practice  generally 
retained  at  the  present  day.  Amongst  the  plate  at  Corpus,  there 
is  one  very  singular  piece,  which  is  here  engraved,  and,  we 
believe,  for  the  first  time.  It  is  called  the  Cup  of  the  Three 
Kings^  from  an  inscription  which  it  bears  round  its  rim — 
Jaspar,  Mclchior,  Balthazar.  It  is  a  small  cup,  about  five  inches 
in  Iieigiit,  made  of  some  dark  wood  set  in  silver,  with  a  silvergilt 
twisted  stem.  The  bowl  is  very  shallow,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
in  the  inside,  is  a  very  strange  device.  On  a  raised  medallion  is 
represented  a  squirrel  sitting  on  the  back  of  a  large  fish,  engaged 
in  cracking  some  nuts  which  he  has  gathered  from  a  neighbour- 
ing bush.  There  is  no  record  to  show  how  this  cup  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  college.  If,  as  it  has  been  conjectured,  it 
was  an  oblation  at  some  altar  or  shrine,  it  may  possibly  have 
passed  from  some  of  the  religious  houses  through  the  hands  of 
Archbishop  Parker  to  the  society.  The  founder^s  cup  at  Em- 
manuel is  so  called  with  strict  propriety,  for  it  was  the  cup  of 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay.  It  is  very  different  in  character  from 
those  we  Iiave  described  above,  being  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Benvenuto  C^Uini.  We  believe  no  engraving  of  this  had  ever 
been  made  previous  to  that  here  published.  There  are  specimens 
enough  remaining,  besides  those  mentioned,  to  fill  another 
number  of  the  Society'^s  publicatioas,  which  we  hope  in  due  time 
to  see.  There  is  some  fine  old  plate  at  St.  John  s ;  and  Trinity 
Hall  preserves  some  veiy  curious  relics.  It  chanced  that  the 
master  of  this  society,  Thomas  Eden,  during  the  times  of  the 
rebellion  from  16*26  to  1645,  was  a  Parliamentarian,  and  therefore 
perhaps  saved  the  property  of  the  college  from  both  parties, 
withholding  it  from  one,  and  being  sufieml  to  retain  it  by  the 
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other.     The  principal  cup  of  the  college  is  of  his  gift,  though 
called  by  the  name  of  the  founder. 

We  have  thus  discussed  the  publications  of  this  Society,  in 
order  that  it  might  appear  to  what  objects  its  attention  was 
directed,  and  thus  show  what  an  antiquarian  society  has  to  do. 
There  are,  of  course,  certain  peculiar  employment's  for  such  an 
association  within  the  precincts  of  a  university  which  would  not 
exist  in  a  provincial  town,  but  some  such  analogous  objects  there 
must  be  every  where  in  a  country  where  almost  every  parish  is 
older  than  the  Conquest.  The  next  question  that  will  be  asked 
18,  **  What  good  have  such  societies  effected  V*  That  of  Cam- 
bridge has  done  much.  We  will  not  speak  of  the  occupation 
it  has  afforded  to  the  leisure  of  many  under-graduates,  or  lay  any 
stress  on  the  fact  that  it  has  secured  for  the  university  a  valuable 
and  increasing  collection  of  antiquities.  These  are  minor  points. 
Its  chief  merit  is,  that  it  has  created  and  encouraged  a  proper 
spirit  in  quarters  where  such  a  spirit  is  peculiarly  needed.  The 
dependent  members  of  a  college  are  trustees  fur  their  successors, 
and  to  their  care  is  entrusted  a  complete  museum  of  bequests. 
The  various  portions  of  the  fabric,  the  plate,  the  paintings,  and 
the  library,  ought  to  be  preserved  as  jealously  as  ground-rents  or 
manorial  rights.  This  duty  is  comprehended  now  with  far  more 
clearness  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  for  this  we  are  indebted  in  a 
great  measure  to  such  societies  as  these.  They  have  produced 
actual  fruit.  Half  a  century  ago  the  college  libraries  were  most 
shamefiilly  neglected,  and  it  was  well  if  they  suffered  nothing 
worse  than  neglect.  Not  long  since,  when  some  MSS.  wore 
missing  from  a  college,  it  was  found  impossible  to  ascertain  when 
they  had  last  been  seen  in  their  places.  Now,  there  is  scarcely  a 
library  (at  least  in  Cambridge)  which  is  not  in  good  order  and 
condition.  The  books,  when  necessar}%  have  been  carefully  re- 
paired, the  catalogues  amended,  the  manuscripts  classed,  and  the 
aeficiencies  ascertained  and  remedied.  They  now  appear  just  as 
they  should  do,  not  trim  and  varnished  like  the  library  of  a  club, 
but  antique  and  sad-looking  rooms,  with  their  old  furniture  in 
good  repair,  and  its  contents  in  good  working  order.  And  in 
most  cases  this  has  been  done  at  the  pains  of  some  indivi- 
dual member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.  Old  portraits  of  bene- 
factors have  been  restored  to  their  proper  plight  and  position. 
In  one  instance,  no  less  than  four  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient 
plate  were  rescued  from  the  lumber  of  a  muniment-room,  and 
added  to  the  ornaments  of  the  college.  In  1773,  Cole  dined  at 
Pembroke,  and  the  founder's  cup  was  produced.  "  The  inscrip- 
tion,''*  says  he,  ^^  not  a  soul  could  read  in  the  college,  and  the 
tradition  of  it  was  forgotten.     I  could  not  help  admiring  the 
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utter  indifference  of  the  company  and  fellows  in  the  hall  concern- 
ing the  antiquity  of  the  cup  and  its  inscription.^^  Now  this  state 
of  feeling  is  less  important  among  ordinary  people,  but  it  is  very 
inexpedient  in  those  to  whose  care  the  preservation  of  these 
memorials  is  entrusted.  The  keeper  of  a  museum  should  look  on 
its  contents  with  very  different  sentiments  from  those  of  the 
strangers  who  pass  through  it. 

A  considerable  portion  of  our  readers  will  probably  have  the 
recollection  of  then:  own  college  days  to  revert  to,  and  such  will 
enter  with  greater  facility,  and  perhaps  more  interest,  into  the 
subject  to  which  we  have  given  these  few  pages.  It  was  for 
such,  indeed,  that  we  have  principally  written,  as  well  as  to  ofier 
some  chance  hints,  if  so  it  might  be,  to  members  of  societies 
similar  to  that  before  us  ;  but  so  widely  fashionable  is  archseology 
just  at  present,  that  the  suggestions  of  a  review  are  haraly 
needed  in  its  service. 
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Art,  W\.—The  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland,  Edited  hy  C.  G. 
Duffy.    Dublin.     1845. 

Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  Ireland^  and  the  Means  most 
Ukdy  to  give  Peace  and  Prosperity  to  its  Inhabitants,  By 
G.  W.  Blacker,  Esq.    Armagh.     May,  1845. 

Ws  fear  that  English  readers  look  with  some  distaste  on  dis- 
cussions upon  Irish  affairs ;  we  must,  however,  urge  them  upon 
their  notice.  They  will  perceive  their  importance,  if  they  reflect 
that  for  the  last  sixty  years  they  have  formed  the  chief  difficulty 
of  England.  Irish  questions  broke  up  the  government  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  prevented  that  of  Lord  Grenville,  separated  the  cabinet  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  dissolved  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, marred  Sir  Robert  PecFs  ministry  in  1835,  and  have 
midemiined  it  in  1845.  They  have  been  the  graves  of  successive 
administrations,  and  in  them  the  present  Government  will  pro- 
bably be  buried.  What  debates,  what  conflicts,  what  heats  have 
sprung  out  of  them !  and  yet  there  was  a  moment  when  a  lull 
seemed  to  arrive,  and  the  horizon  in  the  far  west  became  at  last 
dear. 

Ireland  has  been  convulsed  for  half  a  century  with  the  most 
embarrassing  questions.  The  franchise,  the  legislative  union, 
the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  parliament,  popular  educa- 
tion, church  cess,  tithes,  municipal  corporations,  pauperism; 
all  these  points  had  successively  arisen,  and  perplexed  govern- 
ments :  for  the  sore,  whatever  it  was,  became  serious ;  it  took  the 
type  of  the  countr}%  and  in  that  hot  atmosphere,  ran  into  a 
contagious  disease.  Whatever  was  the  question,  the  fever  of  a 
hot  agitation  supervened ;  and  such  was  the  case  from  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.  to  the  day  which  saw  a  new  ministry  in 
1841,  in  the  reign  of  his  great  grandchild.  Yet  many  things 
had  been  tried,  and  for  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland  many  reme- 
dies had  been  confidently  oflered.  Every  statesman  had  tried 
his  hand  upon  them.  There  was  the  close  system  and  the  open, 
the  exclusive  power  of  the  Protestant,  the  admission  of  the 
Roman  Catholic — first  a  parliament  all  Irish,  then  a  British 
parliament,  absorbing  and  neutralizing  the  Irish  element — the 
Roman  Catholics  treated  as  aliens — the  Roman  Catholics  patro- 
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nized  as  friends;  the  ascendancy  of  the  Protestant,  then  the 
elevation  of  his  rival ;  now  a  ehevaux-de-Jriee  of  coercion  bristling 
round  the  State,  now  the  avenue  thrown  open  to  the  citadel :  the 
Boman  Catholic  school  and  its  teacher  discouraged,  the  Protestant 
school  encouraged  ;  then  a  new  system  offensive  to  the  Protestant, 
agreeable  to  the  priest.  The  government  conducted  on  every 
variety  of  plans ;  now  a  Lord  Lieutenant  handing  over  his  power  to 
some  great  Irish  family,  and  bidding  them  undertake  to  keep  Ireland 
quiet — the  Shannons,  the  Ponsonbys,  the  Beresfords :  this  scheme 
a  failure,  undertakers  disappeared:  a  new  plan,  a  vice-rq;al 
throne  to  charm  the  Irish,  but  the  government  complex,  with  two 
faces,  one  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  glowing  with  the  Kentish-fire 
and  toasting  Protestant  ascendancy  amidst  Orange  songs ;  the 
other  for  the  Secretary,  affecting  liberality — next,  the  faces  re- 
versed, a  red-hot  secretary,  and  a  tolerant  viceroy.  Peel  or 
Goulbum,  Lord  Wellesley  or  Lord  Anglesea ;  a  Liberal  Attorney- 
General  and  a  hot  Protestant  Chancellor,  a  Plunkett  with  m 
Manners — or  the  reverse,  the  astute  liberalism  of  Sugden,  and 
the  upright  consistency  of  Jackson — such  casting  of  parts,  such 
neutralizing  the  acid  of  one  party  with  the  alkali  of  another,  to 
cool  down  by  a  well-administcred  draught  the  heats  of  this  feverish 
people  ;  but  in  spite  of  all,  a  regular  intermittent  requiring  new 
specifics.  Public  money  lavished,  taxes  withdrawn,  grants  with- 
held from  England  bestowed  on  Ireland,  roads,  harbours,  canals, 
commissions,  millions  rained  upon  a  thirsty  soil;  but  in  vain: 
the  hatred  rancorous,  the  gulph  of  severance  between  the  two 
countries  boiling  as  black  as  their  whirlpools !  At  this  moment, 
after  the  crafl  of  statesmen  and  the  devices  of  Parliament,  matters 
remain  pretty  nearly  as  they  were,  and  having  opened  Parliament 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  closed  the  grievance  of  tithes,  we  find 
the  Irish  resentment  as  quick  as  ever,  and  her  wrongs  or  her 
passion  cry  impatiently  for  separation. 

We  cannot  compliment  the  sagacity  of  those,  who,  Hke  Mr. 
Baptist  Noel,  still  imagine,  after  this  manifold  experience,  that 
conciliation  would  follow  if  the  Irish  Church  were  removed. 
This  is  an  opinion  which  hardly  deserves  exposure.  That  any 
mortal  man  who  rememl)ers  the  passionate  desire  for  emancipa- 
tion, and  the  assurances  of  peace  that  was  to  follow  it,  can  sup- 
pose that  when  this  concession  has  failed,  the  settlement  of 
another  question  of  far  inferior  prominence  should  succeed ;  that 
he  should  suppose  that  he  could  satisfy  by  selecting  one  item 
from  a  budget  of  twenty  grievances ;  and,  refusing  the  great  ques- 
tion upon  which  all  hearts  are  set,  should  grant  another  of  less 
moment — argues  such  little  reflection,  that  we  must  dismiss  such 
reasoning  as  one  of  the  fond  imaginations  with  which  it  is  a  waste 
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of  time  to  argue.     There  is,  however,  matter  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  Ireland  which  deserves  grave  consideration. 

There  was  one  feature  of  our  policy  towards  Ireland  which  was 
striking.  It  was  a  very  petty  policy,  but  it  was  easy,  and  there- 
fore it  was  long  maintained.  We  governed  Ireland  by  keeping 
up  a  division  between  two  parties  of  the  Irish.  We  cherished 
the  odious  distinction  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant; to  place  the  one  against  the  other,  to  give  the  one 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  to  throw  into  the  hands  of 
the  one  every  favour  of  the  State,  and  to  heap  upon  the  other 
eveiy  law  which  could  oppress  them — sucli  was  our  policy,  con- 
tinued from  the  Revolution  to  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The 
Protestants  liked  the  system,  for  they  appeared  to  be  favoured 
bv  it :  it  was  however  as  mischievous  to  tliem  as  to  the  Roman 
(ktholic.  Perhaps  more  so.  It  taught  them  to  despise  the  mil- 
lions among  whom  they  lived.  It  applied  to  one  class  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  exclusive  power.  It  made  them  scl&sli,  arbi- 
trary, and  harsh.  Read  the  portrait  of  the  Irish  landlord, 
either  in  history  or  in  fiction  ;  bold,  generous,  but  licentious  and 
extravagant,  committing  to  agents  the  care  of  his  peasantr}% 
wringing  through  them  the  rent  of  his  fanner,  spending  a 
princely  income  in  a  few  years  of  folly,  and  atoning  for  it  by  a 
life  of  embarrassment :  such  is  the  portrait  of  tlie  Irish  Pro- 
testant gentlemen  of  the  last  century,  whether  given  by  Miss 
Edgeworth,  in  the  admirable  sketches  of  Carleton,  or  the  pleasant 
stories  of  Lever.  Then  grew  up  the  rankest  evils  of  Irish  society, 
absenteeism,  the  mortgaged  estate,  the  bankrupt  landlord,  the 
harpy  agent,  the  oppressed  tenantry,  life-leases,  middle-men,  a 
swarm  of  cotters,  ground  divided  into  half  acres,  attorneys  tear- 
ing the  very  bowels  of  a  peasantry  whom  no  man  befriended,  and 
all  cruslied.  Over-grown  houses,  with  a  mixture  of  splendour 
and  dirt,  near  them  filthy  hovels,  in  which  dwelt  a  wretched 
pie,  miserable  as  the  Copts,  and  for  the  same  reasons; 
eserted  by  their  natural  protectors,  they  fell  as  a  waif  to  the 
man  who  seemed  their  only  friend,  who  offered  them  the  hopes 
of  the  next  world  for  the  miseries  of  this,  and  if  he  lived  upon 
their  scanty  earnings,  star>'ed  and  grovelled  and  sufiered  with 
them.  The  priest  thus  became  the  only  depositary  of  their  sor- 
rows and  their  resentments.  He  inflamed  their  just  indignation 
by  a  more  fiery  passion,  and  added  the  hatred  of  bigotry  to  the 
sense  of  many  wrongs.  And  now  that  these  wTongs  are  redressed, 
the  hatred  which  he  has  instilled  remains.  The  Protestant  may 
be  a  just  and  generous  landlord,  but  he  is  hated  as  a  heretic  and 
a  usurper.  We  may  complain  of  the  hostile  sentiments  of 
the  Irish  people  towards  us,  of  that  hatred  of  tlie  Protestant 
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and  the  Saxon  which  fills  their  songs  and  speeches,  and  is  the 
ground-work  of  the  Repeal  movement:  we  have  ourselves  to 
thank  for  it.  We  did  not  interfere  to  civilize  them,  we  needed 
them ;  finding  them  savage,  we  left  them  so.  We  corrupted  tiieir 
natural  leaders,  and  destroyed  them  by  the  bane  of  irresponsible 
power.  Dreading  their  energy,  our  feeble  viceroys  were  glad  to 
see  the  Irish  gentleman  spend  m  folly  the  wealth  and  talent  which 
might  have  been  directed  against  his  government. 

Having  divided  the  peasant  from  the  landlord,  we  proceeded  to 
separate  the  gentry  from  each  other,  and  played  off  each  family 
ap^inst  his  neighbours,  that  we  might  more  easily  govern  all. 
Thus  we  set  the  Irish  interest  against  the  English ;  and  among 
the  latter  we  pitted  the  Shannons  against  the  Ponsonbys,  the 
Kildares  against  the  Shannons,  the  Beresfords  against  the  Kil- 
dares.  Every  statesman  who  managed  for  England,  Primate 
Boulter,  or  Marsh,  or  Hoadley,  or  Stone,  took  care  to  prevent 
all  concert  among  the  Irish,  lest  they  should  become  too  strong 
for  our  government.  Such  was  the  policy  before  the  Union  ;  nor 
was  it  much  improved  after  it.  Under  the  long  government  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  the  same  system  was  kept  up.  The  Orange 
party  were  favoured  at  the  Castle  and  by  the  Irish  Secretary; 
Peel  was  for  a  long  time  their  hero;  another  section  of  the 
cabinet  held  out  hopes  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  One  party  had 
the  Irish  Cliancellor  and  the  Attorney-General  on  their  side,  and 
free  access  to  the  Castle — the  Under  Secretary  was  their  friend. 
The  other  party  had,  at  one  time,  the  Chief  Secretary,  as  Charles 
Grant,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  Lord  Wellesley,  Plunkett*  the 
Attomey-Gtineral,  and  Bushe,  the  Solicitor-General.  A  division 
so  fomented  ran  through  the  provinces  ;  and  if  we  now  complain 
of  party  feeling  in  Ireland,  it  is  our  system  which  has  maintained 
it.  The  Wln'gs  cannot  clear  themselves  from  the  responsibility 
of  this  policy ;  for  having  introduced  it  last  century,  they  main- 
tained it  as  long  as  they  were  in  power.  The  Tories  have  the 
excuse,  that  they  took  up  what  was  held  to  be  the  master-key  of 
the  Irish  Government ;  but  they  used  it  down  to  our  own  times. 
Neither  party,  therefore,  are  entitled  to  turn  upon  the  Irish,  and 
to  charge  them  with  their  feuds.  It  was  our  government  which 
fomented  them.  The  Orangemen  in  the  provinces  kept  up  the 
spirit  set  by  their  leaders  in  the  capital ;  and  their  Kentish-fire, 
their  banners  and  songs,  answered  to  the  processions  round  King 
William ^s  statue,  the  shouts  and  toasts,  which  were  not  disliked 
by  Mr.  Secrctarj'  Goulbum,  and  were  secretly  encouraged  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel.  It  is  vain  for  us  to  shift  from  ourselves  the 
blame.  The  evils  of  party  divisions  in  Ireland  are  the  result  of 
that  steady,  and^  as  it  was  then  thought,  wary  policy,  by  which. 
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for  a  century  and  a  half,  wc  governed  it.  Mr.  O'^Conncll  is  right 
ill  blaming  our  misgovemment.  Ireland  would  not  have  been  in 
its  present  condition  had  we  governed  it  better. 

jftut  is  this  system  of  our  government  over  ?  We  fear  not ; 
and  if  we  have  adverted  to  the  past,  it  is  in  order  to  guide 
us  in  our  opinions  upon  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland. 
When  the  Whigs  entered  office  in  1830,  they  hung  by  the 
old  system  of  Irish  government ;  thev  made  a  political  Chancellor 
of  one  of  the  Whigs — they  kept  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
Tories — their  Irish  Under  Secretary  was  a  Whig ;  but  their  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  held  office  under  Lord  Liverpool,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  strong  in  the  art  of  command.  Their  Chief  Secretary, 
Mr.  Stanley,  was  a  Whig,  but  he  had  the  fire  of  the  house  of 
Derby.  Congenial  with  tlie  old  Whig  families,  the  Leinsters 
and  Gharlemonts,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Com  Exchange. 
He  might  satisfy  the  Whigs  by  a  liberal  measure  of  educa- 
tion, but  he  thundered  upon  the  Ilepealers  with  Algerine  pro- 
clamations. He  could  take  into  his  councils  the  skill  of  Arch- 
bishop Murray,  and  give  the  subtle  Jesuitry  of  Mr.  Blake 
free  access  to  the  castle,  but  to  Mr.  O'Connell  he  would  give  no 
quarter  either  in  parliament  or  in  the  four  courts  of  Dublin: 
against  him  were  let  loose  the  nerve  of  Blackburn  and  the 
cutting  eloquence  of  Dogherty.  This  was  the  system  of  Whig 
policy  for  Ireland. 

This,  Mr.  Ellice  has  often  told  us,  was  his  idea  of  the 
most  perfect  system  of  managing  that  country ;  to  keep  both 
the  Irish  parties  down,  and  both  distinct,  that  neither  should 
be  strong  enough  to  beard  the  government,  nor  both  so  angry 
as  to  unite  against  it.  This  policy  was  pursued  while  Lord 
Grey  was  minister.  Mr.  Ellice  has  often  in  parliament  expressed 
his  regret,  that  when  the  ministry  was  weakened  by  the  secession 
of  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham,  it  was  forced  into  a 
different  course.  It  had  become  plain  that  it  could  not  continue 
in  power  without  Mr.  O'ConuelPs  support;  terms  with  him 
became  indispensable,  and  the  compact  of  Lichfield  House  was 
the  result.  Some  of  the  Irish  agitators,  Mr.  Shiel  and  Mr. 
Pigott,  were  drafted  into  government,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  offered 
place,  his  friends  obtained  it :  during  Lord  Normanby'^s  adminis- 
tration, the  influence  of  his  party  was  paramount ;  every'  pro- 
motion at  the  bar,  every  selection  for  office,  was  made  with  a  view 
to  satisfy  them :  their  members  were  regarded  as  the  friends  of 
government,  their  opponents  as  its  enemies ;  but  care  was  taken 
that  the  division  between  them  and  the  other  great  Irish  party 
should  be  maintaine<l.  If  favours  were  lavished  on  the  llonian 
Catholics,    insults    were    heaped    on    the   Protestant.     If  Mr. 
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O^Gonnell  made  a  violent  speech  in  Garlow  or  in  Dublin,  it  was 
passed  over,  but  the  toast  of  a  Protestant  gentleman  at  a  private 
dinner  drew  down  the  severest  visitation  of  the  government. 
No  favour  fell  to  the  Protestant  party,  scarcely  justice ;  while,  for 
the  other,  judges  were  outraged  and  justice  violated,  that  the 
criminals  whom  they  favoured  might  escape.  Under  such  a 
system,  it  was  impossible  that  anv  fusion  should  take  place 
between  the  parties ;  it  was  in  fact  the  old  system  of  ascendancy, 
only  it  was  a  new  party,  the  Repealers  in  place  of  the  Orangemen, 
the  Priests  instead  of  the  Beresfords.  Ireland  was  still  managed 
by  undertakers,  only  that  the  person  who  undertook  to  keep  it 
quiet  was  Mr.  O'Connell,  instead  of  Primate  Boulter  or  Mr. 
Boyle.  But  in  this  system,  while  the  ascendancy  of  one  parbr 
was  maintained,  the  exclusion  of  the  other  was  perpetuatea. 
The  preference  of  the  one  was  accompanied  by  injustice  to  the 
other ;  a  system  of  fair  administration  of  both  was  as  yet  untried. 
A  new  period  however  came,  and  the  dawn  of  a  better  policy ; 
it  was  preparing  before  the  change  of  government  in  1841.  The 
administration  of  Lord  Ebrington  differed  in  some  respects 
from  that  of  Lord  Normanby.  We  do  not  mean  that  Lord 
Ebrington's  instructions  from  the  Whig  government  were  dif- 
ferent ;  they  were  the  same ;  but  circumstances,  which  all  parties 
regretted,  forced  on  him  a  different  course.  Had  Mr.  O^Uonnell 
and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  been  left  to  themselves,  they  would 
have  remained  in  the  same  relations  which  Mr.  O^Gonnell  held 
with  Lord  Normanby.  But  Mr.  O'Gonnell  was  not  so  left ;  his 
power  consisted  in  his  influence  over  the  masses,  and  that  in- 
fluence had  begun  to  waver.  Mr.  O'Connell  had  desired  to  treat 
repeal  as  a  plaything,  by  which  to  amuse  the  multitude,  and 
admirable  had  been  the  skill  with  which  he  had  played  with 
it.  At  one  time  he  had  introduced  it,  then  he  had  postponed 
it,  now  it  was  the  Precursor  society  which  was  to  prepare  for  it, 
now  it  was  an  alteration  in  corporations,  now  a  countless  host 
of  signatures  to  petitions.  Then  it  was  an  Anti-Tory  assodation, 
for  the  Tories  would  be  the  ruin  of  Ireland — 9uch  judees  they 
would  put  on  the  bench,  mch  magistrates  in  the  counties,  mm 
vigorous  coercion  by  their  government !  The  Whigs,  valueless 
in  themselves,  were  useful  like  an  old  hat  in  a  broken  pane, 
(such  was  Mr,  O'Gonncll's  image,)  to  keep  out  the  Tory  blast. 
These  expedients,  in  hands  less  skilful,  would  have  lasted  for  a 
short  time, — with  Mr.  O'ConnelFs  tact  they  managed  to  amuse 
the  multitude  for  upwards  of  six  years ;  but  at  last,  thev  were 
exhausted.  The  people  became  weary ;  the  priests  who  fed  the 
people  began  to  murmur ;  a  new  party,  caUing  themselves  Young 
Ireland,  became  turbulent.   With  all  these  parties  repeal  was  not 
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a  plaything,  but  a  reality.  It  was  the  earnest  longing  of  a  pas- 
sionate but  popular  treason.  It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  longer  to  resist  the  pressure.  His  influence  was  on  the 
ivane;  a  little  more  delay,  and  it  would  have  ceased.  It  was 
necessary  to  alter  his  course ;  and  perceiving  this,  in  1840  he 
turned  his  hand,  and  flung  out  boldly  for  repeal.  The  agitation 
which  he  could  no  longer  stem  he  led,  and  all  Ireland  rang  with 
the  cry  of  repeal.  The  position  of  Lord  Ebrington  was,  there- 
fore, altered ;  because  repeal  was  a  point  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  English  government  to  concede.  Lord  Normanby  saw 
the  storm  approaching,  and  he  fled,  with  his  popularity  unbroken, 
to  the  colonies  and  his  marquisate.  The  storm  broke  on  his  suc- 
cefBor.  Lord  Ebrington  denounced  repeal.  Mr.  CConnell  defied 
Lord  Ebrington.  The  Repealer  was  banished  from  the  Castle. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  pelted  in  the  Com  Exchange.  The  one 
denounced  from  the  throne,  the  other  answered  more  vehemently 
from  the  repeal  meeting.  Every  day  the  broach  widened.  Mon- 
ster meetings  began.  The  spring  of  1841  saw  Ireland  swept  by 
a  general  repeal  hurricane,  which  was  only  laid  by  the  excitement 
of  a  general  election.  But  with  the  new  j)arliament  a  new  govern- 
ment succeeded.  It  was  significant,  that,  after  the  new  govern- 
ment, the  repeal  storm  did  not  recommence.  Debaters  in  parlia- 
ment willingly  forget  this ;  they  represent  Ireland  as  peaceful 
under  the  Whigs,  agitated  by  the  Tory  government.  This  was  not 
the  case.  The  spring  of  1841,  while  the  Whigs  were  in  power, 
saw  Ireland  in  a  tempest  of  agitation.  The  autumn  fell  on  a 
quiet  land.  The  stillness  of  that  sober  season  was  not  greater 
than  the  quiet  which  under  the  Tory  government  hushed  Ireland 
into  a  complete  repose.  In  truth,  the  warnings  of  Mr.  CConnell, 
and  the  dread  which  he  had  inspired  into  the  people  of  the  Torj' 
government,  had  had  their  eflbct.  The  Irish  were  afraid  of  their 
rulers.  It  was  the  first  time  for  many  years  that  a  wholesome 
dread  of  the  executive  government  had  fallen  upon  them.  In 
truth,  one  of  the  circumstances  most  opposed  to  Irish  tranquillity 
18  the  contempt  felt  of  the  English  government,  and  a  belief  in 
its  weakness.  This  had  been  encouraged  by  the  frequent  conces- 
sions of  government,  and  by  the  success  and  vaunts  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell.  For  the  first  time  the  feelings  of  the  people  were  those  of 
awe,  and  they  watched  with  anxiety  the  first  steps  of  govern- 
ment. 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  the  party  of  whom  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
the  leader ;  nor  were  the  sentiments  of  the  other  great  Irish  party 
less  satisfactory.  The  Protestants  had  been  visited  by  reverses 
which  had  subdued  and  mitigated,  though  they  had  not  broken 
their  spirit.     Indulged  by  the  long  exercise  of  power,  they  had 
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been  injured  by  it.  They  were  the  friends  of  English  connexion  ; 
they  wished  to  be  regarded  as  alone  deservers  of  the  favours  of 
government.  Confident  in  their  own  good  intentions,  they  sus- 
pected and  impeached  the  intentions  of  others,  and  every  indul- 
gence allowed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  they  regarded  as  an  injus- 
tice to  them.  The  promotion  of  a  violent  partizan  of  their  own 
was  a  tribute  to  their  power.  Any  other  selection  was  treated 
by  them  as  a  wrong.  With  such  feelings  on  their  part,  it  was 
impossible  to  conduct  a  government  wliich  should  be  at  once  just 
and  satisfactory.  One  party  was  sure  to  be  offended,  perhaps 
botli.  But  the  Protestants  had  undergone  great  changes.  Their 
adversity  had  been  severe  but  salutary.  Under  the  long  ministry 
of  the  Whigs,  they  had  sustained  much  injustice.  From  the 
sunshine  in  which  tliey  used  to  bask,  they  had  been  thrown  into 
the  shade,  and  they  had  found  it  a  very  chilling  shade.  They 
had,  however,  been  improved  by  their  exile ;  they  had  been  cor- 
rected by  it,  and  humbled ;  tliey  had  learned  to  feel  for  others 
while  suffering  themselves.  The  intoxication  of  power  had  ceased, 
and  they  came  out  saddened  and  sobered.  Disliked  by  govern- 
ment, opposed  by  the  Liberals,  reviled  by  Mr.  CConnell  and 
Mr.  Shiel,  without  a  friend  in  office,  with  few  friends  in  parlia- 
ment, those  who  had  favoured  them  in  their  power  abandoning 
them  in  their  weakness,  they  found  no  protection  but  in  their 
own  prudence  and  moderation.  The  violent  language  which  they 
had  once  used  was  laid  aside,  and  while  contending  for  their  own 
rights  they  learned  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  Twenty  years 
had  passed  from  the  day  when  Lord  Welleslcy  first  withdrew  the 
countenance  of  government  from  them,  to  the  day  when  Lord 
Ebrington  quitted  Ireland.  These  twenty  years  luid  altered  the 
character  of  the  party.  It  was  with  very  moderated  feelings  that 
they  now  stood  before  Lord  De  Grey.  Many  things  against 
which  they  would  once  have  rebelled,  they  were  now  ready  to 
acquiesce  in,  and  their  hopes  of  the  favour  of  government  were 
greatly  subdued.  All  tliat  they  now  looked  for  was  a  kindly 
reception  by  government,  and  such  countenance  as  proved  that 
their  services  were  appreciated ;  nor  was  this  expectation  unrea- 
sonable from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  an  English  government,  for 
they  had  adhered  to  England  with  a  very  singular  fidelity.  Not 
all  the  slights  of  government  liad  made  them  waver  in  their  alle- 
giance, nor  all  the  wrongs  which  they  had  endured.  Parliament 
had  assailed  them.     Paities  had  forsaken  them.     The  songs  and 

Sirocessions  with  which  they  had  celebrated  their  attachment  to 
England  had  been  sternly  proscribed,  while  the  songs  and  proces- 
sions in  which  treason  to  England  was  maintained  were  permitted. 
Unjust  as  was  this  treatment,  they  had  never  faltered  in  their 
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allegiance.  All  the  blandishment  of  Mr.  O^GonncU  could  not 
induce  them  to  join  the  ranks  of  repeal ;  they  kept  their  faith,  and 
trusted  that  the  time  would  come  when  their  constancy  would  be 
acknowledged.  And  now  the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived.  It  was 
possible  for  the  English  government  to  praise  their  fidelity,  and  yet 
to  keep  them  in  their  proper  position.  All  they  now  sought  was, 
that  the  government  would  promote  those  of  any  faith  wlio  were 
attached  to  the  State,  and  repress  the  disorders  which  disturbed 
public  safety.  An  impartial  exercise  of  power,  a  temperate 
administration  of  law,  were  all  they  desired ;  such  an  expectation 
might  have  been  fulfilled  without  impeding  the  course  of  just 
government. 

With  such  facilities  then,  on  both  sides.  Sir  Robert  Peel  com- 
menced in  1841  his  administration  of  Ireland.  If  something  was 
expected  from  him,  every  thing  was  in  his  power.  He  had  but 
to  hold  a  firm  hand  and  Irish  tranquillity  was  probable.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  lifted  his  hand  over  Ireland  than  it  began  to  shake. 
His  first  movement  betrayed  his  alarm.  His  selection  of  an  Irish 
secretary  was  ominous.  It  indeed  called  out  the  praises  of  his 
opponents,  but  it  gave  just  apprehension  to  his  friends.  Wliat 
was  required  for  the  Irish  government  was  evidently  a  man  of 
energy,  quiet  but  firm,  calm  but  resolute,  prompt  and  cool ;  of 
that  placid  but  inflexible  resolution  which  springs  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  mental  and  moral  strength,  which  is  betrayed  into 
no  indiscretion  by  violence,  which  is  subdued  to  no  weakness  by 
threats,  never  irritated  by  attacks,  but  not  to  be  daunted  by  them, 
calmly  maturing  his  line  of  policy,  and  following  it  out  without 
shrinking.  Such  qualities  were  essential  for  Ireland ;  they  cer- 
tainly did  not  belong  to  the  very  amiable  nobleman  whom  Sir  Robert 
Peel  selected.  But  though  Lord  Eliot  was  deficient  in  those 
qualities  which  were  essential  to  his  Irish  administration,  he  had 
others  which,  while  they  had  marked  him  for  the  office,  suggested 
the  course  of  Irish  policy  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  likely  to 
pursue.  Lord  Eliot  had  separated  from  his  party  on  Irish 
questions.  He  had  bid  high  for  favour  among  the  liberals,  and  he 
Had  bid  for  it  on  that  part  of  their  policy  which  was  the  woi'st, 
their  management  of  Ireland.  If,  therefore,  Lord  Eliot  was 
selected  among  others  greatly  his  superiors  in  talent,  it  was  to  bo 
feared  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  mtended  to  pursue  a  course  of  policy 
in  Ireland  more  consistent  with  his  opponents'*  tactics  than  his 
own.  It  was  an  intimation,  that  though  he  might  follow  out  his 
own  political  principles  in  England,  he  doubted  the  possibility  of 
applying  them  successfully  to  Ireland.  Such  was  the  interpreta- 
tion put  upon  the  appointment  by  Lord  Jolm  Russell. 

Still,  notwithstanding  this  warning,  the  prestige  of  the  new 
government  for  a  time  prevailed.     No  one  could  bring  himself  to 
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siip])ose  that  so  practised  a  statesman  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had 
doclarcd  in  opposition  that  Ireland  was  his  chief  difficulty,  had  not 
some  plan  of  policy  ready  to  apply  to  it  when  he  should  be  placed 
in  office.  It  was  even  thought  by  some,  tliat  his  selection  of  Lord 
Eliot  was  a  stroke  of  policy  ;  that  he  had  placed  a  courteous  and 
amiable  gentleman  in  the  foreground,  whilst  government  should 
carry  out  through  his  instrumentality  their  own  designs.  These 
feelings  undoubtedly  spread  through  Ireland,  and  communicated 
themselves  to  the  party  of  Mr.  CConnell.  There  was  some 
reason  for  them — ^tlie  law  officers  were  men  of  vigour,  of  politics 
VC17  different  from  the  secretary.  They  were  persons  of  principle, 
and  of  a  decided  character  not  to  be  trifled  with.  If  the  govern- 
ment made  no  aggressive  movement,  it  was  prepared,  as  it 
seemed,  if  any  disturbance  arose,  or  if  agitation  passed  tlie 
bounds  of  law,  to  interfere  to  repress  it.  There  was  a  general 
impression  to  that  effect,  and  it  was  useful.  The  autunm  of  1JS4I 
was  undisturbed  by  movements.  The  winter  was  also  peaceful, 
and  the  spring  of  1 842  appeared  without  the  clouds  of  agitation. 
Men  began  to  breathe,  and  to  hope  that  a  new  era  had  «it  last  set 
in  for  Ireland.  We  remember  the  delight  with  which  this 
prospect  was  liailed  among  capitalists,  manufacturers,  and  landed 
proprietors :  throughout  Ireland  there  was  a  general  sentiment  of 
satisfaction  ;  the  farmers,  long  oppressed  by  those  local  com- 
binations whic'h  are  the  bane  of  Ireland,  began  to  look  around 
them  :  monied  men  began  to  think  of  investing  their  capital  in 
the  improvement  of  the  soil ;  at  last  they  thought  that  the 
tyranny  which  had  so  long  oppressed  the  country  was  broken— 
that  the  Ilibbon  system  was  over-awed  by  a  vigorous  government. 
Never  perhaps  had  there  prevailed  a  sentiment  of  such  general 
security,  and  this  continued  without  interruption  during  the 
year  18^2.  This  deser\es  to  be  noted,  for  that  year,  as 
our  readers  will  remember,  was  marked  in  England  by  some 
very  notable  features.  The  long-smothered  discontent '  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  had  broken  out  into  a  iUmie.  The 
misery  which  had  been  heaped  upon  the  operative  by  a  succession 
of  four  bad  harvests  had  at  last  become  intolerable,  and  in  July 
and  August  the  chartist  outbreak  occurred.  This  was  of  a  ven* 
formidable  character  and  widely  extended.  The  government  has 
not  scrupled  since  to  avow  the  serious  apprehensions  which  it 
occasioned  them.  The  disorder  spread  from  Lancashire  through 
the  midland  counties.  In  many  places  it  was  a  rising,  en  miia^. 
of  the  population.  Had  the  movement  not  been  resisted  at  the 
outset,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  it  nu'ght  liavc  spread,  and  in  pro- 
portion ns  it  spread,  the  difficulty  of  meeting  it  by  military  force 
would  have  become  such  as  to  place  the  government  in  the  most 
serious  embarrassment.     Such  was  the  calculation  of  the  leaders, 
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and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  calculation  was  not  ill-founded. 
Od  the  continent  the  ^neral  impression  was,  that  England  was 
now  involved  in  difficulties  from  which  she  would  not  disentangle 
herself.  Far  inferior  movements  in  France  and  Belgium  had 
produced  revolutions.  At  that  moment,  when  the  destinies  of 
England  seemed  overcast,  had  a  general  rising  of  millions  taken 
pla^  in  Ireland,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  have  been  the 
result.  It  is  evident  that  the  difficulties  of  government  would 
have  been  incalculably  increased.  Imagine  for  a  moment  the 
monster  meetings  which  terrified  the  government  in  1843, 
and  which  required  so  large  a  force  to  be  drafted  to  Ireland, 
simultaneous  with  the  chartist  outbreak — it  is  clear  that  under 
such  a  pressure  the  government  would  have  staggered,  if  it  had 
not  given  way.  But  so  depressed  was  agitation  in  Ireland,  so 
cow^  by  the  fear  of  the  law,  that  during  the  whole  of  that 
eventful  autumn  it  was  paralyzed ;  while  the  circumstances  of 
England  invited  a  rising — when  with  us  order  and  confidence 
were  suspended,  the  whole  of  Ireland  lay  in  peace,  and  over  these 
troubled  waters  there  prevailed  a  perfect  calm. 

But  will  this  continue!  what  has  caused  this  calm!  will  it 
last  I  Such  was  the  question  of  many :  such  was  the  question 
put  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Irish  government.  That 
Mr.  O^Gonnell  would  soon  be  forced  into  some  kind  of  action  was 
plain — otherwise  how  could  he  maintain  his  rent,  and  support  an 
influence  which  depended  on  his  activity  i  The  necessities  of  his 
position  must  force  him  forward.  Still  he  seemed  averse  to  move, 
and  his  movements  were  of  the  most  liarmless  description.  A 
few  begging  appeals  for  funds — some  long  letters  to  Mr.  Bay, 
which  few  read — some  dull  speeches  addressed  to  meetings  in 
Conciliation-hall — a  slap  at  Lord  Eliot,  as  a  fop — ^a  hit  at 
Lord  De  Grey,  as  an  Orangeman — a  bravado  which  fell  feebly  on 
a  vapid  audience — this  was  all  he  ventured  to  do  during  the  last 
months  of  1842.  Why  was  this  ?  why  so  quiet  ?  because  he  was 
afraid.  He  feared  the  government ;  he  dreaded  the  law  officers ; 
he  feared  Sir  B.  Peel ;  he  did  not  know  what  they  were  prepared 
to  do;  he  suspected  that  they  were  prepared  for  him.  But  changes 
took  place;  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  law  officers,  a  man  whose 
coolness  was  equal  to  his  courage,  Mr.  Jackson,  was  removed 
to  the  bench;  some  proceedings  of  the  government  in  Ireland 
showed  a  timid  policy ;  but  above  all,  hints  reached  Mr.  ©""Con- 
nell  from  the  castle.  He  had  a  friend  at  court ;  he  had  one  ally 
there  who  was  subtle  and  sure ;  subtle  to  penetrate  the  policy  of 
government,  and  sure  to  reveal  it.  He  was  a  Boman  Catholic — 
that  indeed  was  immaterial — but  he  was  deep  in  the  counsels  of 
Jesuitry,  practised  in  the  wiles  of  the  Irish  priesthood.     In  Eng- 
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land  he  had  long  acquired  a  character  for  moderation,  which  he 
had  been  careful  to  maintain ;  he  had  never  mixed  himself  in 
Irish  agitation ;  he  had  kept  a  course  studiously  aloof  from  it. 
In  his  testimony  before  parliamentary  committees  he  had  ex- 

f)ressed  opinions  friendly  to  the  English  connexion;  nay,  even 
avourable  to  the  Irish  Church.  Under  the  government  of  Lord 
Wollesley  he  had  been  singled  out  as  a  person  deserving  of 
favour,  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  government.  He  had 
been  relied  on  by  Mr.  Stanley  while  he  was  Irish  Secretary ;  he 
had  earned  and  continued  in  the  confidence  of  the  Whigs  after 
Mr.  Stanley  left  them ;  through  all  the  policy  of  Lord  Normanby 
and  Lord  Ebrington  he  was  trusted.  His  approval  of  that  policy 
might  have  seemed  a  bar  to  the  confidence  of  Sir  Robert  reePs 
government ;  but  it  was  not  so ;  ho  kept  his  hold  at  the  castle ; 
and  though  the  manly  intelligence  of  Lord  De  Grey  shunned 
him,  he  had  entire  access  to  the  confidence  of  Lord  Eliot.  He 
was  indeed  well  qualified,  from  his  apparent  moderation,  to  impose 
on  a  credulous  and  not  very  discerning  mind.  What  use  was  made 
by  him  of  his  means  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  policy  of  the  Irish  government  soon  transpired,  and  was  made 
known  to  Mr.  OX^onnell ;  or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  it 
was  discovered  that  for  the  Irish  government  there  was  no  plan 
of  policy  at  all.  Strange  as  it  might  appear,  it  was  discovered 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  imagined,  that  in  order  to  avoid  dif- 
ficulties in  his  Irish  government,  all  that  he  had  to  do  was  to 
send  there  as  secretary  a  civil  gentleman,  courteous  to  all,  with 
a  character  for  liberality;  who  should  lead  a  quiet  life  in  his  lodge, 
extending  bis  hospitalities,  courteous  to  Repealers  and  Whigs, 
saying  little  in  parliament,  doing  less  in  his  office,  and  leaving  Uie 
real  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  Under  Secretary,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Home-office.  The  skill  to  penetrate,  tiie  genius  to 
devise,  the  promptitude  to  act,  if  an  emergency  arose ;  all  these 
things  were  wholly  wanting  in  the  Irish-office ;  the  officials  were 
to  wait  like  subalterns  for  the  difficulty,  to  report  it  and  to  meet 
it  under  the  directions  of  the  Home-office  in  England.  No  sooner 
was  Mr.  O^Connell  made  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  than 
he  changed  his  tactics.  Relieved  from  all  alarm  on  the  side  of 
the  government,  he  hastened  at  once  to  resume  his  policy  of  agi- 
tation. Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  cautious,  because  he  was 
fearful ;  he  had  thought  the  government  strong,  and  prepared  for 
him :  now  that  he  liad  found  it  out  to  be  weak,  he  rushed  at  once 
into  his  former  game.  From  the  wary  position  which  he  had 
occupied,  watching  his  opponent,  creeping  round  him,  observing 
him  to  be  still,  and  fancying  that  he  was  strong,  he  plunged  at  once 
into  vigorous  assault.     The  figure  was  well  got  up,  and  had  scared. 
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him ;  but  when  he  found  out  it  was  a  scarecrow,  he  assailed  it : 
blow  followed  blow,  stroke  was  heaped  on  stroke,  now  on  this  side, 
now  on  that,  threatening,  advancing,  charging,  perplexing,  the 
veteran  combatant  rained  his  shafts  thick  as  hail.  Doubtless  he 
deplored  his  past  inaction  in  1842,  when  the  circumstances  of 
England  had  favoured  hhn  ;  but  he  was  determined  that  that  delay 
should  exist  no  longer.  lie  deserted  the  House  of  Commons ; 
there  the  government  was  in  a  majority,  and  powerful ;  he  con- 
centrated his  whole  strength  in  Ireland,  where  he  had  discovered 
government  to  be  weak.  He  resumed  the  policy  which  he  had 
abandoned  on  the  accession  of  the  government,  but  resumed  it 
on  a  far  more  extensive  scale :  he  held  meetings  of  a  magnitude 
hitherto  unknown,  with  a  display  of  force  and  of  discipline  quite 
unequalled ;  exceeding,  as  he  informed  the  multitudes,  the  pre- 
parations for  the  rebellion  of  17.98;  with  a  temperance  from 
excess  as  remarkable  as  their  intemperance  in  treason ;  with  lan- 
guage more  menacing  than  he  had  ever  before  used,  and  avowing 
the  destruction  of  the  emi)ire  as  his  single  aim.  These  meetings 
commenced  in  the  spring  of  1843,  they  were  continued  during 
the  whole  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  They  were  held  in  every 
province  except  Ulster,  and  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  coun- 
ties— in  positions  the  most  remarkable,  with  circumstances  of  sin- 
gular excitement :  Ireland  was  stirred  from  its  very  depths ;  the 
keenest  excitement  pervaded  all  ranks ;  hope,  delight,  the  pros- 
pect of  victory,  shone  in  every  countenance;  resources  unex- 
ampled flowed  into  the  coflers  of  the  Association.  The  friends  of 
order  were  teirified  into  silence.  Everj'  turbulent  sentiment  wjis 
called  out ;  the  quiet  and  the  peaceful  felt  themselves  to  be  pro- 
scribed ;  men  of  property  and  of  prudence,  who  had  just  begun  to 
breathe,  to  look  round  them,  and  to  originate  improvement  in  the 
countr}',  suspended  their  operations  in  mute  suq)rise.  Men  of 
large  fortune  and  of  conservative  politics,  who  had  abused  the 
Melbourne  government,  and  thought  that  under  a  conservative 
government  they  would  sit  secure,  looked  from  the  windows  of 
their  halls  aghast  at  the  storm  which  was  raging.  What  was  tlie 
use  of  their  dependants  i  they  had  joined  the  conspiracy ;  of  gar- 
risoned forts  and  military  ?  they  were  distant ;  of  police  ?  tliey 
were  few.  Vast  bodies  marching  on  the  roads  in  open  day,  with 
military  discipline,  to  the  sounds  of  military  music,  defying  resi.st- 
ance,  scowling  on  the  landlord  as  a  Saxon  stranger,  marking  him 
out  as  a  usurjjer,  as  the  first  victim  in  the  outbreak ;  by  night, 
bonfires  blazing  from  hill  to  hill,  horns  blowing,  shouts  of  vast 
assemblages,  and  the  heavy  tread  of  numerous  squadrons,  a  levy 
portending  they  knew  not  what,  signs  the  more  alarming  that 
they  were  obscure.     These,  the  portents  of  every  day,  destroying 
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confidence,  extinguishing  all  sense  of  security,  shook  the  most 
constant  mind  with  a  reasonable  alarm.  Men  of  firm  nerve  and 
long  experience  in  Irish  agitation  were  daunted :  many  removed 
their  families  to  England,  not  knowing  where  the  blow  would 
fall,  sure  that,  when  it  came,  it  would  light  lipon  them  in  blood. 
In  these  great  assemblages  there  was  indeed  perfect  quiet, — a 
fearful  quiet,  which  showed  how  entirely  they  were  under  command* 
But  as  they  dispersed,  the  violence  of  their  language,  and  their 
menaces  against  the  Protestant  landlord,  showed  the  effect  of  the 
addresses,  and  the  deadly  hatred  which  had  been  instilled.  How 
long  would  this  quiet  continue  ?  How  long  the  truce !  How 
long  would  the  inflamed  passions  of  a  savage  population  be  kept 
under!  By  what  provocation,  by  what  accident  might  they  be 
ignited!  with  how  wide  and  fiery  a  conflagration  would  they 
spread  ?  Such  feelings  shook  all  men  with  apprehension,  and  filled 
Ireland  with  a  deep  anxiety.  The  risk  of  an  outbreak  became 
greater,  as  the  meetings  increased,  and  the  weakness  of  govern- 
ment became  apparent.  The  passions  of  the  multitudes  grew 
with  their  confidence,  and  threatened  to  overleap  the  restraints 
which  their  leader  imposed.  If  any  one  will  read  the  later 
speeches  of  Mr.  O^Oonnell  during  that  remarkable  autumn,  he  will 
find  them  filled  with  reiterated  entreaties  to  preserve  the  peace, 
with  complaints  that  they  were  travelling  too  quick  for  him,  com- 
plaints through  which  his  anxiety  becomes  transparent.  A  little 
longer,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  entreaties  would  lose  their 
power,  and  his  warnings  be  overborne;  symptoms  already  ap- 
peared among  his  followers  of  a  disposition  to  think  the  policy  of 
their  leader  too  hesitating.  The  younger  portion,  full  of  eager- 
ness, and  thirsting  for  ascendancy  among  their  party,  sought  to 
obtain  this  by  outrunning  the  wary  discretion  of  Mr.  O'^ConnelL 
Nothing  but  the  entire  confidence  of  the  priesthood  in  him  availed 
to  maintain  his  influence.  At  Tara  he  had  gone  to  all  the  out- 
ward demonstrations  of  treasonable  independence.  He  received 
there  the  Irish  crown.  At  Glontarf  he  was  to  go  farther,  but  to 
what  point  \  How  was  he  to  satisfy  his  followers  without  paasioff 
into  avowed  rebellion  \  His  difficulties  on  this  side  were  incat 
culable.  But  they  were  not  confined  to  this  quarter ;  there  waa 
another  quarter  over  which  he  had  no  control,  and  to  which  he 
looked  with  deep  anxiety.  The  Protestants  of  the  north  were 
not  unconcerned  spectators  of  these  proceedings ;  they  had  friends 
scattered  through  the  south,  in  whose  safety  they  were  interested : 
they  were  themselves  surrounded  by  a  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion, which,  even  in  Ulster,  outnumbered  their  own.  They  were 
as  resolute  in  their  attachment  to  English  connexion  as  the 
millions  of  Mr.  0'Gonnell''s  party  were  opposed  to  it.    They  were 
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indignant  that  it  should  be  supposed  in  England  that  the  whole  of 
Ireland  was  in  rebellion.  They  longed  to  satisfy  the  English  that 
there  was  a  large  party  faithful,  whose  allegiance  had  not  failed, 
and  who  were  confident  in  their  strength.  They  were  eager  to 
muster  their  forces,  and  to  hold  meetings  on  their  side  less  nume- 
rous but  not  less  vehement.  They  beheld  with  indignation  the 
apathy  of  government :  to  them  it  seemed  at  once  criminal  and 
oowanily :  they  burned  to  prove  that  they  could  array  forces  on 
the  side  of  England,  not  less  confident  in  their  strength  and  far 
saperior  in  discipline.  It  was  with  the  extrcmest  difficulty  that 
the  Irish  clergy,  on  whom  happily  this  party  relied,  could  restrain 
them.  The  terror  of  the  under  secretary  at  the  prospect  of  this 
new  danger  was  extreme,  and  he  besought  with  urgent  entreaties 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  fervency  of  his  gratitude  at  their  interposition.  But 
that  interposition  might  have  been  ineffectual;  the  mission  of 
Tom  Steele  into  Ulster,  the  march  of  the  repealers  across  the 
firontier,  would  have  kindled  a  flame.  Even  without  this  the 
elements  in  the  province  were  tending  to  an  explosion.  The  Roman 
Catholic  population,  superior  in  numbers  to  the  Protestant,  looked 
with  eager  eyes  at  the  proceedings  of  the  monster  meetings. 
Their  triumph  at  Mr.  O'Conneirs  progress,  their  sympathy  with 
his  success,  were  vehement.  Who  could  say  how  soon  their 
boastings  and  menaces  against  the  Protestants  would  produce  a 
collision !  A  single  attack,  and  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  would 
have  risen  in  arms.  A  collision  between  the  two  parties  would 
have  followed.  True,  in  Ulster  the  Protestants  would  have  tri- 
umphed, but  their  triumph  would  have  been  the  signal  of  a  rising 
in  the  south.  In  such  a  case,  no  influence  of  Mr.  0''Connell  could 
have  prevented  throughout  Ireland  a  passionate  and  sanguinary 
outbreak.  The  horrors  which  Mr.  Wyse  described  as  impending 
in  1828,  would  have  been  acted  on  a  far  greater  scale  in  1843. 
Bat  even  had  a  general  rising  been  prevented,  local  explosions 
would  have  taken  place,  victims  would  have  fallen.  The  Protestant 
gentlemen  residing  in  the  more  disturbed  districts  of  the  south 
would  have  been  sacrificed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  per- 
ceived this  danger.  He  avowed  that  no  government  could  provide 
against  it ;  and  while  he  garrisoned  the  towns  of  Ireland,  he  ad- 
vised the  landlords  to  fortify  their  own  houses. 

To  what  a  state  to  reduce  a  civilized  country  !  That  the  govern- 
ment should  recommend  unoflending  individuals  to  depend  for 
their  lives  upon  that  protection  which  men  obtain  by  their  own 
arms,  on  the  frontiers  of  a  savage  countrj',  or  in  the  fury  of  a 
civil  war !  That  the  peace  of  a  great  country,  the  existence  of 
eight  millions,  should  have  been  conuuitted,  for  nearly  a  year,  to 
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the  hazard  of  manifold  accidents,  any  'one  of  which  might  have 
involved  them  in  the  horrors  of  bloodshed !      That  a  state  of 
things  should  be  permitted,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  rudest 
civilization,  and  destroys  to  its  very  root  the  security  without 
which  civilization  cannot  advance  !    That  physical  demonstrations, 
striking  terror  into  the  friends  of  order,  should  have  been  per- 
mitted for  months,  while  government  was  able  to  interfere  and 
parliament  sitting;    that  this  abandonment  of  order,  which   in 
England  would  have  drawn  down  on  government  the  severest 
censure,  should  be  permitted  in  Ireland,  with  far  more  imperfect 
civilization  and  more  inflammable  elements  1     Yet  from  the  spring 
of  1843,  through  that  stormy  summer  to  a  still  more  lowering 
autumn,  was  that  state  of  alarm  allowed ;  and  when  independent 
members  of  parliament,  struck  by  this  state  of  things,  asked 
government  to  interfere,  government  was  mute  and  rested  para- 
lyzed.    Their  movements  only  increased  the   danger,  for   they 
showed  their  spite  and  their  fear.     They  struck  repealers  from 
the  bench  of  magistrates,  a  blow  at  once  irritating  and  feeble,  but 
the  vigour  to   grapple  with  the  conspiracy  was  wanting.      It 
was  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  ordinary  law  was  powerless, 
and  tliat  government  dared  not  ask  for  extraordinary  power; 
nor  was  it  till  mid-winter,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  floods 
now  so  long  out  were  about  to  break  the  barriers  of  society,  and 
to  create  for  themselves  more  violent  channels,  that  at  last,  terri- 
fied out  of  their  inaction  by  the  growing  danger,  suddenly  and 
without  warning,  government  interfered :  by  a  proclamation  they 
forbade  the  meetings,  and  opened  a  prosecution  against  the  ring- 
leaders.    Then  it  was  seen  now  groundless  had  been  their  panic, 
and  how  unjustifiable  was  a  delay  which  had  jeoparded  so  much 
and  caused  such  enduring  mischief.     For  no   sooner  was    the 
arm  of  authority  put   forth  than   the  insurgents  fell.      They 
were  bold  while  government  hesitated  ;  when  they  took  the  atti- 
tude of  strength,  they  fled.     Their  swelling   boasts  and   loud 
gasconade  sunk  into  the  hollow  treble  and  the  quavering  notes 
of  fear.      Do  not  let  any  one  suppose  that  we  under-rate  the 
difficulties  of  governing  Ireland :  we  estimate  them  highly,  and 
we  shall  presently  show  from  what  quarter  they  proceed.     But 
though  the  social  and  moral  difficulties  of  that  country  are  great, 
the  difficulties  of  1843  arose  from  the  poUcy  of  the  government. 
Their  timidity  occasioned  the  agitation :  the  proof  lies  in  the  ease 
with  which  it  was  put  down ;  a  single  proclamation  effected  it. 
None  can  remember  the  spring  of  1844,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
previous  six  months,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  correct.     In 
the  one  period  agitation,  general  terror,  a  ferment  swelling  to 
rebellion,  tremenaous    meetings,   menacing   multitudes,   troqis 
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poured  in,  cities  garrisoned,  supplies  of  arms  and  provisions,  war- 
steamers,  frigates,  the  Admiralty  and  the  War-office,  all  in  muster 
to  attack  and  defend ;  the  threats,  the  preparations,  the  evils  of 
a  civil  war  !  If  any  one  talked  of  vigour,  of  dispersing  the  meet- 
ings, of  prohibiting  the  assemblages,  men  shook  their  heads  at 
him,  and  the  underlings  of  government  whispered  that  he  was 
rash.  Coercion !  attempt  it,  and  you  will  have  an  outbreak ; 
rebels,  roundheads,  a  second  Cromwell — pacify,  but  do  not  irritate 
Mr.  CConnell  and  his  millions,  liut  the  government  interfered 
at  last,  and  what  happened  \  A  revolution  ?  The  bubble  burst ; 
the  clouds  and  stage-thunder  rolled  away,  and  from  the  side 
scenes  CConnell  and  his  prompter  looked  out,  dispersed  and 
ashamed.  There  never  was  a  quieter  s])ring,  nor  a  calmer  sum- 
mer than  that  of  1844 :  and  even  when  the  prosecution  failed  and 
the  conspirators  were  released,  nothing  could  be  more  tranquil  than 
the  state  of  Ireland.  In  truth  the  relellious  disajfection  to  Eng- 
land (for  that  is,  in  plain  English,  the  repeal  agitation)  never  had 
been  at  such  a  discount ;  and  this  is  easily  to  be  explained,  with- 
out attributing  great  praise  to  our  own  management.  In  1843 
the  agitators  had  put  forth  all  their  strength,  opposition  had 
disappeared,  the  lloman  Catholic  priesthood  vehemently  suj)- 
ported  them,  the  Roman  Catholic  bisho])s  publicly  favoured 
them,  the  laity,  willing  or  unwilling,  were  forced  to  join ;  from 
Canada,  America,  England,  and  France,  wherever  a  turbulent 
hatred  of  England  existed,  came  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
contributions  of  money.  Greater  troops,  Mr.  CConnell  boasted, 
were  his  than  those  with  whicli  Napoleon  conquered  Europe. 
There  seemed  wanting  only  his  nod,  and  the  Ji^nglish  yoke  was 
broken.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  things  ;  but  though  this  swelled 
their  hopes  in  their  progress,  it  covered  their  defeat  with  morti- 
fication. That  such  a  grand  disi^ay  should  have  disappeared 
before  a  sheet  printed  by  the  Castle  devil,  accompanied  by  a  few 
bayonets,  and  a  troop  of  dragoons ;  that  the  leader  who  had  been 
crowned  as  king  should  be  walked  away  to  his  cell  by  a  few 
policemen  with  their  batons,  and  there  left  without  an  attempt  at 
rescue,  to  show  his  face  through  the  prison  bars,  and  quietly  to 
eat  the  regale  which  was  sent  to  him  by  his  admirers !  There 
never  was  so  humiliating  an  exposure,  and  the  whole  party  felt  it 
to  be  so.     Nothing  could  be  more  humbled  than  their  tone. 

Here  then,  once  more,  in  1844,  as  in  1841,  there  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  another  golden  opportunity  for 
governing  Ireland.  He  had  thrown  it  away  on  tlie  first  occa- 
sion ;  he  had  it  again.  He  had  been  singularly  fortunate,  and 
his  fortune  stood  him  in  the  stead  of  merit.  Men  judge  by  suc- 
cess, and  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  successful.  They 
never  asked  why  the  proclamation  of  December  was  not  issued  in 
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June,  why  the  step  which  was  perfectly  successful  at  Christmas 
had  not  been  resorted  to  in  the  Dog-days ;  why  Ireland  had  been 
left  for  months  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  and  the  peace  of  the 
country  and  the  lives  of  thousands  been  wantonly  jeoparded. 
We  are  a  forg;iving  people  in  England  and  a  quiet  one ;  we  do  not 
readily  distrust  the  government  which  we  support ;  we  willingly 
place  our  confidence  in  them  and  keep  nothing  but  distrust  for 
ourselves ;  and  when  wc  see  that  government  have  at  last  done 
the  right  thing,  and  done  it  well,  we  are  not  apt  to  quarrel  with 
them  because  they  have  not  done  it  sooner ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
take  for  granted  that  they  had  some  good  reason  for  their  delay, 
and  that  they  had  information  to  guide  them  which  was  wanting 
to  us.  Notwithstanding,  therefore.  Sir  Robert  PeePs  delay,  (for 
which,  in  truth,  there  was  no  justification,)  his  policy  was  gene- 
rally approved,  and  when  attacked  by  the  Whigs  in  parliament 
he  was  supported,  and  the  vote  of  censure  was  changed  into  a 
vote  of  confidence.  His  star  therefore  was  still  in  tne  ascend- 
ant, the  prestige  of  his  government  was  as  yet  unbroken.  He 
had  with  him  the  confidence  of  the  English  people,  he  had  before 
him  in  Ireland  a  field  cleared  of  many  of  the  usual  difficulties 
which  had  embarrassed  government.  The  question  again  came 
before  him,  what  course  he  should  take  to  correct  the  evils  with 
which  Ireland  was  loaded  i 

The  evils  of  Ireland  spring  from  two  roots — one,  which  may 
be  termed  the  tap-root,  the  savage  condition  of  the  population ; 
the  other,  which  is  an  off- shoot,  the  sinister  influence  of  mis- 
chievous leaders.  The  Irish  people  detest  the  English  ffovem- 
nient.  That  is  a  fact  incontestable.  We  may  try  to  deceive 
ourselves ;  it  is  much  wiser  to  admit  and  to  face  the  truth. 
Why  do  they  hate  it!  because  we  have  misgoverned  them! 
It  is  quite  true  wo  have  misgoverned  them.  But  nations 
have  short  memories;  they  soon  learn  to  like  the  govern- 
ment which  is  useful  to  them.  No  people  hated  the  English 
more  than  the  Scotch  did ;  they  are  now  the  most  faithful  of 
their  subjects ;  we  must  not  seek  in  past  traditions  the  sources 
of  the  present  dislike  of  nations.  Again,  therefore,  we  ask,  why 
do  the  people  of  Ireland  hate  and  wish  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment of  England !  For  a  very  plain  reason.  The  restraints  of 
law  and  of  civilization  are  odious  to  a  savage  people.  They  are 
so  at  this  moment  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand.  A  savage 
people  wish  to  do  as  they  list,  to  follow  their  own  passions,  to 
revenge  their  own  wrongs,  to  pursue  their  own  feuds.  Men  look 
at  the  faction-fights,  and  the  acts  of  murderous  vengeance  which 
take  place  throughout  Ireland,  and  speculate  as  to  the  causes. 
There  is  no  mistake  as  to  the  causes ;  we  may  talk  of  agrarian 
disturbances  and  Ribbon  confederacies,  and  mystify  ouiselves 
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with  hard  names.  We  are  merely  witnessing  in  Ireland  what 
was  universal  three  centuries  ago  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
and  little  more  than  a  century  ago  in  its  Highlands.  The  feuds 
of  clans,  their  interminable  warfare,  their  acts  of  vengeance,  were 
rife  in  that  country,  law  was  impotent,  and  savage  passion  tri- 
umphant. So  it  is  in  Ireland ;  the  people  are  indignant  with  the 
police,  because  they  interfere  with  their  faction-fights.  They 
turn  their  arms  against  the  common  enemy,  the  officer  of  the  law, 
because  he  interferes  with  their  rights,  the  right  of  avenging 
their  own  quarrels :  the  repeated  murders  which  stain  the  Irish 
counties  are  horrible ;  but  much  more  horrible  is  it  to  see  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  people  are  with  the  murderer !  No  one 
bears  evidence  against  him ;  the  informer  is  hunted  down  and 
put  to  death ;  the  jurj%  if  they  venture  to  convict,  are  proscribed 
and  punished.  Why  is  this?  Why  do  the  Irish  peoj)le  not 
sympathise,  like  ourselves,  with  the  law?  because  they  liate  a 
Volvo  of  their  oion^  ichich  is  in  conflict  with  ours.  They  do  sym- 
pathise with  the  law,  and  they  carry  it  out  with  unshaken  fidelity. 
It  is  the  sentence  of  that  law  which  the  man  is  executing  whom 
we  term  a  murderer.  He  has  been  hired  to  execute  the  sentence, 
or  still  more  frequently  he  executes  it  without  liire.  The  case 
has  been  judged  of  in  the  Eibbon  lodge,  which  is  their  tri- 
bunal ;  the  offending  party  has  been  condemned,  and  the  sentence 
is  calmly  and  deliberately  executed.  The  man  walks  off  at 
mid-day  after  he  has  shot  Mr.  Booth,  or  Gapt.  M^Leod;  no  one 
stops  him ;  none  apprehends  him  ;  he  is  surrounded  and  guarded 
by  the  sympathies  of  the  population,  because  he  has  been  the 
executor  of  that  justice  which  we  term  the  wild  revenge  of  cri- 
minals, which  they  regard  as  the  just  sentence  of  their  national 
law.  Mr.  CConnell  has  repeatedly  denounced  the  Ribbon  asso- 
ciations; in  August  his  deputy,  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  was  in- 
structed to  speak  of  them  with  alarm.  This  is  a  mere  idle 
parade ;  Mr.  O'^Connell,  and  every  one  who  knows  Ireland,  knows 
that  these  lodges  are  co-extensive  with  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation; not  because  the  population  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  be- 
cause they  are  a  savage  people,  and  these  associations  are  the 
established  bodies  through  which  that  savage  people  regulate  and 
govern  society,  enforce  their  will  and  its  punishments.  If  any 
one  will  read  those  tales  of  Carleton,  in  which  he  describes 
his  countnrmen  with  matchless  skill,  in  fictions  which  are 
the  portraits  of  fact,  he  will  learn  more  of  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  peasantry,  than  he  will  gather  from  all  the  blue 
books  which  have  been  submitted  to  parliament.  The  talk 
about  high  rents,  absence  of  leases,  as  the  causes  of  Irish 
disorder,  is  idle — the  real  grievance  is,  that  the  people,  savage 
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in  their  habits,  are  banded  together  as  one  man  against  that 
system  of  law  which  we,  who  are  civilized,  enforce,  but  which 
the^,  who  are  savage,  detest.  Their  hatred  of  our  police, 
their  dislike  of  our  judges,  their  detestation  of  our  magis- 
trates, their  assaults  on  our  landlords,  are  all  symptoms  of  the 
same  disease.  These  persons  are  instruments  by  which  a  civilized 
government  works  its  code,  whether  of  property  or  of  order. 
They  arc  therefore  odious  to  a  people  who  regard  an  appropria- 
tion of  their  soil  as  a  robbcns  and  their  subjection  to  our  laws 
as  slavery.  The  hatred  of  England  which  fills  the  songs  of  the 
pco])le,  and  enlists  them  in  the  struggle  for  repeal,  is  the  plain 
though  passionate  expression  of  the  same  universal  sentiment. 
If  any  one  will  read  the  songs  which  Mr.  Duffy  has  collected — 
songs  full  of  nerve  and  poetry — he  will  find  this.  Delude  our- 
selves as  we  may,  our  laws  are  in  conflict  with  theirs^  and  what  we 
regard  as  civil  righUy  they  hate^  as  Irish  wrongs. 

To  such  a  people  we  have  addressed  a  system  of  government 
singularly  absurd;  we  thought  we  could  please  them  by  altering  our 
laws ;  what  they  want  is,  that  we  should  repeal  them.  We  imagined 
that  we  could  satisfy  them  by  modifying  our  right  of  property ; 
what  they  want  is,  that  we  should  withdraw  from  them  as  aliens, 
and  leave  to  them  their  soil  which  we  have  invaded.  We  ima- 
gined tliat  we  should  please  them,  by  altering  the  constitution  of 
juries.  The  only  pleasure  this  gives  them  is,  that  they  can  use 
the  jury  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  We  imagined  it  was  Toiy 
judges  who  were  obnoxious  to  them ;  it  is  all  judges  who  enforce 
Jilnglish  law.  We  supposed  it  was  the  severities  of  the  military; 
we  introduced  an  organized  constabulary.  The  constabulary  are 
at  this  moment  ten  times  more  unpopular  than  the  soldieiy, 
because  they  are  fixed  and  efiective.  We  supposed  that  Tory 
justices  of  the  peace  were  obnoxious,  and  that  Protestant  magis- 
trates were  harsh  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  we  find  that  the 
Liberal  justice  of  the  peace  is  as  odious,  and  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  magistrate  is  assassinated  with  equal  impunity.  No  8t» 
is  made  to  the  remedy  of  this  state  of  things  until  we  understand 
it.  All  our  theories  about  emanci[)ation  and  tithe  extinction, 
municipal  corporations,  landlord  or  tenants^  right,  are  the  veriest 
trifling.  These  measures  may  be  good  in  themselves,  they  may 
be  just,  and  to  the  class  which  they  affect,  appropriate ;  but  they 
do  not  touch  the  condition  of  the  people — they  do  not  even  graie 
its  surface.  What  matters  it  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  Mr, 
Shicl  makes  eloquent  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  Mr. 
Uochc  becomes  mayor  of  Cork,  or  Sir  Richard  Uellew  pays  25  per 
cent,  less  than  he  used  to  do  to  the  clergyman  of  his  parish! 
Tiiese  things  do  not  allay  the  passions,  or  raise  the  haoits,  or 
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improve  the  character  of  the  rude  men  of  Kerry  or  Donegal. 
These  things  do  not  inake  one  feud  less  in  Gtdway,  or  break  up 
the  combinations  in  Tipperaiy  or  Loitrim.  If  you  want  peace  in 
Ireland,  it  is  to  the  state  of  the  people  you  must  address  yourself; 
you  must  raise  their  character,  and  ameliorate  their  condition. 
The  Irish  demagogues  have  been  talking  for  half  a  centur}';  they 
have  suggested  their  specifics,  we  have  adopted  them ;  who  is  the 
better  \  The  people  are  as  savage  as  ever,  and  therefore  as  tur- 
bulent. Leave  priests  and  demagogues  to  vapour,  grapple  with 
the  real  evil,  a  people  fastened  to  the  march  of  civilization,  and 
8tru|;gling  to  break  free  from  it  because  they  are  uncivilized. 

Iot  such  a  people  wliat  is  the  remedy  ?  We  have  not  space 
to  answer  this  question  as  it  deserves.  There  is  one  great, 
though  slow  remedy,  which  alone  civilizes  nations.  It  has  been 
partially  applied  in  New  Zealand,  and  to  the  extent  of  its  applica- 
tion it  has  been  effectual.  It  has  been  fully  applied  in  Scotland 
with  perfect  success.  It  is  eminently  required  in  Ireland. 
Education  mth  the  sanctions  of  religion^  a  religion  at  once  pure 
and  practical,  this  alone  can  civilize  mankind:  this  is  a  slow 
process,  but  it  is  sure.  All  others  promise  and  deceive:  this 
never  fails. 

But  we  are  impatient ;  we  ask  for  a  speedy  remedy ;  something 
which  will  staunch  the  wound  which  is  bleeding  in  the  vitals  of 
Ireland :  be  it  so.  The  demand  is  not  unreasonable  ;  there  is  a 
remedy  applicable,  to  its  extent  adequate ;  to  either  measure  a 
necessary  preliminary.     What  is  it!   this;  tluit  government 

SHOULD      MAKE      LIFE       AND      PROPERTY      SAFE      IN      IRELAND. 

Write  this  in  capital  letters ;  placard  it  on  the  Castle  and  in 
Downing-street.  Let  some  one  be  hired  to  repeat  it  every  day 
at  breakfast  to  the  Irish  Secretary  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Let  it  be  proclaimed  in  the  oars  of  every  member  of  the  cabi- 
net. Let  a  deputation  of  landlords,  and  tenants,  and  labourers, 
of  men  in  broad  cloth,  and  frieze  jackets  and  tatters,  sit  down 
every  day  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  reiterate  tliis 
just  demand — give  us  security  for  our  lives,  for  our  capital, 
for  our  labour ;  refuse  us  this,  and  your  legislation  is  a  farce : 
your  Maynooth  Bill  and  your  College  Bill,  and  your  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill  are  a  jest — a  ver}'  bitter  and  a  cruel  jest: 
until  the  landlord  can  walk  in  safctv,  until  the  tenant  can  farm 
in  safety,  until  the  labourer  can  sleep  under  his  tliatched 
cabin  in  safety,  there  is  no  chance  for  Ireland.  You  may 
commute  or  abolish  tithes,  you  may  curtail  or  cut  up  the 
Church,  you  may  give  leases  or  withhold  them,  you  may  esta- 
blish tenants"  right  or  forbid  it,  you  may  allow  ejectment  or 
prohibit  it ;  till  a  man  can  work,  and  farm,  and  sleep,  with  a 
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certainty  that  he  will  do  these  things  safely,  there  is  no  hope  of 
progress  in  Ireland.  But  at  this  moment,  while  we  are  writing, 
while  you  are  reading,  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  in  three  parts 
of  Ireland  no  public  safety,  society  is  not  yet  secure,  it  does  not 
rely  on  the  law,  it  looks  for  its  protection  to  sources  independent 
of  law.  Is  this  disputed  i  Read  the  history  of  Ireland  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  the  evidence  of  committees,  the  debates  of  Par- 
liament, the  admissions  of  every  Irish  Secretary,  from  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  downward,  the  speeches  of  the  Premier  and  Mr.  Shiel, 
the  admissions  of  Mr.  O'Connell ;  turn  to  the  crimes  of  most 
recent  occurrence,  to  the  last  criminal  statistics,  the  last  assizes 
and  quarter-sessions,  the  charges  of  judges  and  stipendiary  magis- 
trates, the  feaiful  contrast  between  the  police  return  and  the 
convictions,  the  multiplied  outrages  which  stamp  the  pages  of  the 
one,  the  few  convicts  who  appear  in  the  dock,  the  still  fewer  who 
incur  the  penalty  of  their  crimes.  It  is  not  that  a  peer  like  Lord 
Norbury  is  shot,  and  no  one  is  even  accused ;  or  that  Gapt. 
McLeod  falls  in  broad  daylight,  or  Mr.  Booth  is  shot  on  toe 
higliway  at  midday ;  it  is  not  these  few  prominent  crimes  which 
touch  the  rich,  that  give  us  a  true  picture  of  the  state  of  Ireland. 
It  is  the  thousands  of  the  humble  and  the  poor  who  are  injured, 
and  no  man  redresses  them ;  who  are  assaulted,  and  none  ven- 
tures to  sympathize  with  them ;  who  suffer  cruelly,  and  dare  not 
even  complain.  The  deadly  calm  of  Tipperary  is  more  fearful 
than  tlie  outrages  of  Cavan  ;  the  one  county  has  lately  been  in- 
vaded by  a  system,  against  which  it  reclaims;  but  the  other 
county  has  been  for  years  bestridden  by  a  power  which  rides  it  like 
a  night- mare,  and  against  which  it  lias  ceased  to  struggle.  The 
ejectment  of  a  worthless  tenant,  the  dismissal  of  a  turbulent 
labourer,  may  entail  serious  consequences  in  Cavan ;  they  are  unr 
known  in  Tipi^erary  ;  no  man  would  now  compromise  his  safety 
by  acts  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  most  tremendous  penalty. 
Here  arc  illustrations  of  the  state  of  the  country;  we  shiul 
take  them  from  only  late  events,  ioAich  have  l^  oeewrring 
during  the  last  few  mant/is.  Here  is  Cavan  in  July  —  Mr. 
Somerset  Maxwell's  letter — "  Ere  entering  on  the  propriety  of 
opening  new  roads  or  repairing  old  ones,  a  question  of  some 
importance  presented  itself — were  these  to  continue  traversed 
with  impunity  by  the  midday  assassin,  and  armed  bands  of  MoUy 
Maguire  men,  tchik  fear  caused  them  to  be  unfrequented  by  tS$ 
peaceable  and  loyal  ?  **"  The  grand  jury  of  the  county — "  We  beg 
to  represent  to  your  Excellency,  that  hardly  an  hour  of  any  day 
passed  during  the  present  assizes,  that  our  attention  has  not  been 
drawn  from  our  ordinary  duties  as  a  grand  iury,  tofireek  ouira^ 
occurring  of  the  most  alarming  character  m  almost  every  diree- 
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tion  from  our  county  town  ;  the  public  roads  having  been  occu- 
pied by  bands  of  lawless  men,  armed  with  pikes,  pitchforks,  and 
acythes,  striking  terror  through  the  country  both  by  day  and 
night :  while  attending  upon  our  duties  as  grand-jurors,  several  of 
us  have  been  served  at  our  homes/  with  notices  menacing  our 
lives^J"  Lord  Famham,  with  thirty-eight  magistrates,  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  last  July — "  The  Protestants  of  the  lower  order, 
witnessing  the  atrocious  crimes  that  have  been  committed  of  late 
(in  almost  all  of  which  they  certainly  have  been  the  victims), 
and  that  the  perpetrators  have  all  escaped  with  impunity^  have 
most  generally  imbibed  the  idea  that  they  are  not  adequately 
protected  by  the  government,  and  that  they  must  look  to  them- 
selves alone  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  properties.  The 
respectable  Roman  Catholics  are  Jilled  tcith  alarm  and  terror ; 
they  dare  not  resist  or  give  information  respecting  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  frequent  outrages  that  have  been  committed.*^ 

Specimens  of  local  facts — A  peaceable  Protestant  of  the  name 
of  Abbott  was  murdered  near  Armagh  about  three  weeks  ago — 
it  was  found  out  a  few  days  after  that  he  was  murdered  by  mis- 
take !  Mr.  Booth  was  murdered  in  his  gig  on  the  high-road  at 
mid-day ;  '^  though  the  murderer  ran  slowly  with  a  large  frieze  coat 
CD,  through  a  well-populated  countr}%  was  seen  by  numbers,  none 
dared  lift  a  voice,  much  less  a  hand,  to  achieve  his  capture.  No 
provocation  can  be  conjectured  save  that  he  was  a  magistrate  and 
a  Protestant  gentleman.  There  was  no  agrarian  offence  alleged 
by  the  midnight  legislators  against  him.  His  tenants  and 
labourers  were  chiefly  Romanists — but  in  his  magisterial  capacity 
he  was  an  enemy  to  Ribbonism,  Every  one  knew  and  felt  that  the 
secret  tribunal  which  sentenced  him  to  death,  would  visit  with 
like  vengeance  any  man  who  ventured  to  assist  in  bringing  the 
murderer  to  justice,  and  that  hundreds  of  executioners  who  must 
act  on  pain  of  death  were  at  hand  to  carry  out  its  vengeance  !^^ 
More  from  Gavan — Here  is  Mr.  Bercsford'^s  case.  His  tenants 
would  not  pay  their  rent,  nor  give  up  the  land.  "  I  took  the 
only  remedy  that  remained  to  me,  ejectment :  they  attempted  to 
murder  me  on  my  way  to  church:  when  my  neighbour  Mr. 
Booth  was  murdered,  I  took  the  precaution  of  having  anned 
servants  with  me  !'*''  Leitrim — "  On  Saturday  as  a  party  of 
gentlemen  were  sitting  together  in  a  house  at  liallinamorc,  some 
person  fired  a  ball  through  the  window.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  a 
man  on  the  lands  of  Clooncumbers  found  his  cow  shattered  by  a 

'  We  cannot  forbear  paying  our  tribute  to  the  admirable  promptitude  and  vigour 
with  which  Lord  Famham  acted  last  month  in  Cavan,  and  by  which  he  has  pre- 
vented collisions.  It  offers  a  model  of  the  course  which  the  central  government  should 
pnnue. 
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gun-wound.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Reynolds,  a  sherifTs  bailiff, 
was  fired  at,  and  one  of  his  fingers  shot  off  in  the  street  of  MohiU 
in  open  day.  Notices  have  been  served  on  families  of  Uie  name 
of  Crawford  to  give  up  possession  of  their  land.""  Limerick  in  July 
— from  the  Limerick  Reporter,  a  repeal  paper,  "Yesterday 
evening  about  half-past  nine,  as  Mr.  G.  W.  Evans,  solicitor,  was 
driving  into  town  in  his  gig,  three  men  unknown  spread  themselves 
across  the  road — two  seized  the  horse^s  reins,  and  one  fired  a 
pistol  at  him.  I  cannot,  says  a  correspondent,  possibly  convey 
the  sense  of  horror  entertained  at  this  atrocious  system  of  attack- 
ing a  person  with  a  view  to  murder,  on  the  borders  of  a  large  and 
populotts  city;  whilst  the  grand  inquest  is  being  held.  Mr. 
Evans  is  undcr-agcnt  to  Lord  Greor^  Quints  property,  at 
Cratloe.**^  Clare  in  August — '*  Men  fuBy  armed  prowl  about  in 
open  day.  Mr.  Scott  of  Knopogue  Castle  had  a  gun  pointed  at 
him  on  Sunday  in  his  own  lawn,  because  he  dared  to  ask  four 
armed  fellows  what  they  loere  doing  on  his  grounds,  A  man  of  the 
name  of  Ryan,  care-taker  to  Mr.  F.  Morice,  was  attacked  in  the 
noon-day  on  Monday,  and  beaten  in  a  most  dreadful  manner,  and 
now  lies  very  ill.  Captain  Williams,  an  English  engineer  and 
overseer  of  the  valuable  silver  and  lead  mines  of  Mr.  McDonell, 
worked  by  John  Crockford  of  London,  had  his  house  attacked  on 
Tuesday  night  by  eight  men  in  search  for  arms,  who  beat  him  in 
the  most  unmerciful  manner,  inflicting  several  dangerous  wounds 
on  his  head.**"  Cork — "Thomas  Homybrooke,  wie  Protestant 
schoolmaster,  who  gave  evidence  for  the  police  at  the  late  inquest, 
was  hooted  by  a  large  mob  at  BsJlinhassig  Cross  in  returning  from 
church.  The  mob  became  so  furious,  that  a  party  of  police  were 
sent  for  and  with  difficulty  quelled  the  tumult.^  ^^  A  murderous 
attack  had  been  made  on  the  Newport  police  last  April.  Mr. 
Scully,  a  magistrate,  was  most  commendably  active  in  tracina  the 
gang  and  leading  to  their  conviction.  His  horses  and  carnage, 
coming  to  Limerick  for  him  on  Thursday,  were  pelted  with  stones 
and  turf  on  the  road,  and  a  storm  of  hissing  and  groaning  was 
kept  up  for  two  miles  of  their  progress,  to  the  surprise  and  great 
alarm  of  an  English  gentleman  and  his  lady  who  were  in  the 
carriage,  and  who  must  have  been  forcibly  surprized  with  thefeding 
manifested  in  Ireland  for  a  tnalefactor^  so  different  from  ikai  of 
England^  General  proofs  :  August — Conciliation  Hall — "  Mr. 
John  0'*Connell  read  to  the  meeting  a  communication  from  an 
authentic  and  respectable  source,  thai  Bibbonism  has  taltem  suck 
a  fearful  course  during  the  present  year^  that  the  strongest  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  mends  of  Ireland  have  not  oeen  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  its  spread  in  Leitrim  and  Gavan.^  Mr. 
Justice   Torrens  opens   the  commission   at  Armagh  in  these 
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words :  ^'  It  is  not  by  retiring  in  fear  from  a  contest  of  thie  nature^ 
wherein  the  population  of  a  country  have  armed  themselves,  that 
we  can  keep  ourselves  entirely  free  from  danger — we  cannot  do 
it  except  by  firmness  of  purpose  and  valour  of  head  and  arm."" 

One  would  suppose  that  this  was  the  address,  not  of  a  judge 
to  a  civil  society,  but  to  a  country  threatened  with  invasion.  He 
then  advises  them  as  to  their  course  if  they  should  be  visited  by 
the  insurrection. 

Shall  we  multiply  proofs!  Let  us  snatch  one  in  passing  from 
the  publication  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article,  which  is 
truly  characteristic.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Mc  Sloy,  says  Mr. 
Blacker,  opposed  the  rights  of  his  landlords,  the  Commissioners 
of  Education,  in  regard  to  a  fishery.  The  public  peace  had  been 
broken,  several  persons  wounded  After  repeated  warnings,  he 
was  told  he  mtist  either  conduct  himself  like  the  other  tenants^  or 
lose  his  farm.  He  preferred  giving  up  his  holding ;  all  his  claims 
were  satisfied,  and  for  five  or  six  years  he  remained  contented. 

**  He  was  succeeded  by  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Pirie,  a  most 
quiet  and  inofTensive  man :  a  short  time  since,  Pirie  was  attacked  in 
returning  from  the  fair  at  Moy  by  two  men,  each  of  whom  fired  a 
pistol  at  him — two  balls  lodging  in  the  sleeve  of  his  great  coat,  and 
two  passing  through  the  crown  of  his  hat.  Since  then,  he  has  been 
attacked  in  clear  daylight  by  a  man  whom  he  has  identified  as  one  of 
the  said  Mc  SIoy*s  sons,  who  twice  snapped  a  pistol  at  him.  Some 
may  suppose  that  this  is  a  solitary  case,  and  that  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, at  least,  nothing  of  the  kind  need  be  apprehended.  How  can 
this  be  said,  when  the  case  just  alluded  to  took  place  within  ten  or 
eleven  miles  of  the  town  of  Armagh  on  one  side,  whilst  within  the 
name  distance  on  the  other  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Powell  has  been  mur- 
dered in  the  presence  of  his  daughters,  though  living  close  to  the  town 
of  Newtown  Hamilton,  within  but  a  few  perches  of  a  police's tation, 
his  only  crime  being  that  he  was  employed  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of 
improvement  contemplated  by  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  benevolent 
of  landlords?" 

The  want  of  employment  for  the  Irish  population  has  been 
dwelt  upon  by  many,  and  lately  insisted  on  with  great  truth  by 
the  commissioner  of  a  distinguished  English  newspaper.  But 
how  is  such  employment  possible,  where  life  and  property  are 
unsafe  ?  Observe  how  these  dangers  act  upon  employment !  We 
noticed  the  attack  upon  Captain  Williams,  the  engineer  of  the 
mines  in  county  Clare.  The  remark  of  the  newspaper  on  this 
18  just :  "  How  hard  it  is  to  expect  that  English  capital  will  flow 
in  under  such  a  reckless  state  of  society.  I/Mr,  Crockford should 
gifje  up  t/iese  mines^  above  one  htmdred  poor  creatures  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.'*^  A  correspondence  has  taken  place 
between  the  Bev.  Dr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Southwell  in  Cavan.    Mr. 
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Hamilton,  an  English  gentleman,  had  purchased  by  public  sale 
the  estate  of  Castle  Hamilton,  and  intended  to  invest  his  monqr 
in  the  employment  of  labour  in  improving  it.  Mr.  Southwdi, 
who,  Dr.  Martin  says,  had  not  been  an  improving  landlord, 
wished  to  recover  the  estate,  and  his  wife  thus  wrote  to  Mr.  H.^s 
solicitor  in  July  last.  "  You  know  the  Irish  character  too  well 
to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Hamilton  would 
not  be  likely  to  have  a  peaceable  quiet  life  here,  if  he  came  against 
the  will  of  the  people.  He  would  have  a  thousand  annoyances, 
SLud  perhaps  worse — the  agrarian  spirit  is  now  stronger  than  ever 
among  the  people  ;  and  every  one  who  takes  land  from  another 
(this  being  simply  the  purchase  of  property  at  a  public  sale) 
mttst  prepare  to  undergo  every  sort  of  annoyance  and  alarmJ* 
She  then  gives  the  names  of  different  families  trAo,  she  says^  had 
been  obliged  to  fly  the  country  in  order  to  save  their  lives. 

One  example  more  from  Mr.  Blacker.  We  have  seen  how  Mr. 
Pirie,  a  Scotchman  introduced  to  improve  agriculture,  has  been 
treated  in  Armagh.  The  Scotch  highlands  are  just  now  im- 
proving, by  converting  their  potatoes  into  starch.  This  was 
tried,  says  Mr.  Blacker,  in  Armagh : — 

'*  The  mill  rvas  destroyed  by  the  mob.  A  large  mill  in  the  county  of 
Monagban,  giving  employment  to  over  two  hundred  people^  has  been 
stopped  working  by  the  mandate  of  midnight  legislators^  and  numeroni 
instances  of  interference  with  the  rights  of  property  are  daily  occorring 
in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom." 

This  is  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman,  the  agent  of  the  Whig 
Lord  Gosford,  who  is  well  known  for  his  moderation,  whose  plans 
of  improvement  have  been  countenanced  by  the  government,  and 
who  has  no  connexion  with  Orange  or  Tory  politics.  Can  we 
wonder  tliat  while  theorists,  like  iVIr.  B.  Noel,  are  dreaming  of 
Irish  peace  by  Church  extinction,  Mr.  Blacker,  a  practical  nuuit 
living  in  the  most  quiet  part  of  Ireland,  and  yet  finding  that  part 
intolerably  dangerous,  appeals  to  government  for  protection  as 
the  first  remedy,  and  asks  security  at  the  hands  of  the  executive, 
as  preliminary  to  all  remedies  by  legislation : — 

*'  True  justice  to  Ireland/'  he  says,  "  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  lo 
enforce  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  to  give  that  protection  to  the 
peaceable  and  well-disposed  which  they  have  the  most  undoubted  ri^t 
to  claim.  At  present,"  he  adds,  **  no  measures  are  in  prospect  to  give 
protection  to  the  peaceable  or  to  punish  the  disorderly,  and  a  dozen 
midnight  legislators,  by  the  terror  which  these  outrages  inspire,  may 
keep  a  whole  country  in  subjection,  and  enforce  implicit  obaiience  to 
their  orders.  A  state  of  things  which  in  England,  if  introdnoed, 
would  raise  such  an  outcry  against  any  government  that  permitted  its 
existence,  as  would  soon  put  an  end  to  their  continuance  in  power. 
But  its  existence  m  \tc\&iv^  ««^tci.'&  \n  vn^Vaiv  no  lympatby." 
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Let  us  add  to  this  the  just  remarks  of  the  commissioner  of  the 
Times: — "  That  the  want  most  prominently  and  frequently  put 
forward  is  the  want  of  capital,  and  the  want  most  felt  by  its  poor 
is  the  want  of  employment.^^  Let  us  take  the  specimen  which  he 
gives  from  the  county  of  Donegal,  which  might  bo  multiplied  over 
every  county  in  Ireland,  and  hear  from  him  "  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  which  might  be  reclaimed  with  profit  and  advantage 
to  all  parties,  that  there  is  a  perfect  mine  of  capital  waiting  to  be 
realized,  and  more  employment  for  the  people  than  there  are 
people  for  the  employments^  let  us  admit  his  just  conclusion, 
^^  that  Ireland  is  disturbed,  because  its  people  want  employment, 
and  consequently  bread,  and  therefore  they  are  ready  to  listen  to 
any  wild  chhnera  which  promises  them  relief/^  Let  us  finally 
recall  the  facts  we  have  given ;  flour-mills  stopped  by  terror  in 
Monaghan  and  Armagh — improving  agriculturists  fired  at  in 
Tyrone — English  engineers  employed  by  English  capitalists  beaten 
nearly  to  death  in  Clare — landlords  and  their  agents  fired  at  in 
Limerick,  and  murdered  in  Gavan :  the  conclusion  from  this 
accumulated  evidence  plainly  is,  that  there  can  be  little  capital, 
and  no  prompt  development  of  Irish  resources  till  we  establish 
safety :  that  the  first  thing  is  to  fix  the  ascendancy  of  the  law, 
and  that  all  other  ascendancy,  Protestant  or  Koman  Catholic, 
Kibbon  or  Orange,  will  then,  and  then  only,  be  put  down. 
What  an  intolerable  state  of  society  is  that  in  which  a  temperate 
agriculturist,  like  Mr.  lilacker,  can  say, 

"  I,  for  one,  am  persuaded,  that  security  to  person  and  property  would 
be  better  maintained  by  the  dissolution  of  society  into  its  original 
elements,  and  a  return  to  that  protection  which  the  law  of  retaliation 
gives  to  the  North  American  Indian." 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  society  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  to  face  in  Ireland.  He  faced  it,  as  we  have  shown,  in  1843, 
under  peculiar  advantages ;  the  agitators  had  been  defeated — 
agitation  was  depressed  ;  his  firmness  in  putting  it  down  had  the 
sanction  of  parliament.  There  lay  before  him  a  clear  field — to 
expose  the  state  of  the  country,  to  multiply  the  facts  of  which 
we  have  given  a  few,  to  lay  bare  the  evils  of  which  he  had 
in  his  hands  ample  evidence — this  was  his  task.  Mr.  Shiel  had 
half  performed  it  to  his  hand,  in  some  vivid  illustrations  which 
one  of  his  speeches  had  given  of  the  state  of  Ireland.  It  re- 
mained for  Sir  R.  Peel  to  complete  and  execute  this  easy  task. 
Why  did  he  decline  it  ?  ^Vhy  did  he  not  state  the  facts,  and 
furnish  the  remedy !  It  was  his  duty,  as  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment whose  concern  was  the  public  safety.  It  was  his  interest ; 
for  what  government  is  safe  while  eight  millions  are  turbulent  I 
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We  may  ask  why  he  did  not  do  what  his  interest  and  his  duty 
prescribed  \  We  shall  explain  this ;  and  though  in  our  explana- 
tion we  must  touch  indiviaual  character,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  character  of  men  in  a  public  station  influences  the  con- 
duct of  public  af&irs,  and  becomes  therefore  a  legitimate  topic  of 
comment. 

We  estimate  highly  the  official  abilities  of  Sir  Uobcrt  Peel. 
We  value  his  experience  and  his  administrative  skill, — we  regard 
his  tact  in  affairs  and  in  debate  as  eminent.  Few  are  abler 
rcasoners ;  none  manage  a  popular  assembly  with  a  more  skilfiil 
hand.  He  would  have  made  the  most  eminent  and  sagacious  of 
lawj'ers.  As  a  pleader,  he  would  have  commanded  the  jury  and 
governed  the  bench.  As  a  judge,  his  arguments  would  have  been 
triumphant  and  his  judgments  incontrovertible.  The  eminence  of 
the  first  Lord  Mansfield  would  have  been  revived  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  But  qualities  attached  to  Murray,  which  also  belong  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  the  same  moral  weakness  which  obscured  the 
fame  of  the  great  lawj'er,  and  made  him  in  Parliament  a  timid 
debater  and  an  unsafe  counsellor,  attach  to  the  premier.  In  both, 
the  qualities  of  the  reason  were  such  as  to  constitute  a  great  man. 
The  qualities  of  the  heart  lower  them  to  the  stature  of  inferior 
minds.  The  perception,  the  clear  judgment,  the  absence  of  pas- 
sion, the  tenacious  memory,  give  to  them  a  forethought  and  a 
length  of  combination  which  make  the  sagacity  of  the  statesman. 
In  both  the  want  of  nerve,  of  self-reliance,  of  moral  resolution* 
so  damp  their  mind  as  to  make  it  fall  before  the  flatteries  of 
opponents  or  their  threats.  One  glance  of  Mr.  Pittas  eye,  one 
wave  of  his  triumphant  arm,  one  thunder  from  his  eloquent  voice, 
and  Murray  fled,  daunted.  Had  he  been  prime  minister,  there 
is  no  concession  he  would  not  have  made  to  avoid  the  clatter  of 
that  vehement  squadron  and  the  thundering  charge  of  the  terrific 
Comet.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  avoid  like  assaults,  makes  the  sacri- 
fices which  Murray  would  not  have  scrupled.  The  portraits  of 
Lord  Mansfield  reveal  his  character.  Any  one  may  read  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  still  more  than  in  the  print- 
shop,  the  living  portrait  of  the  premier.  The  glance,  side- 
long, with  which  ne  enters  the  House,  the  look  askance  at  his 
opponents,  the  anxious  eve  with  which,  on  rising,  he  regards 
them;  the  shrinking  back  when  a  murmur  from  the  opposite 
benches  reaches  his  ear ;  the  stealing  adroitly  into  a  new  topic 
when  he  finds  one  unpalatable  ;  the  abandonment  of  opinion  or 
associate  when  he  perceives  them  to  be  obnoxious;  the  skill 
with  which  he  lays  out  his  argument  to  catch  a  cheer,  the  satis- 
faction with  which  he  receives  it — above  all  from  his  opponents ; 
these  signs  mark  the  adroitness  of  the  debater,  and  the  infirmity 
of  the  statesman.     When,  after  such  an  appearance  he 
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his  seat,  amid  the  cheers  of  his  opponents  and  the  silence  of 
his  friends,  you  have  revealed  to  you  Iiis  character  and  his  policy. 
His  character  is  to  dread  attack,  and  to  make  any  compromise 
in  order  to  avoid  it :  his  policy  is  to  shape  his  views  according^  to 
the  opinions  of  those  wlio  are  most  likely  to  thwart  him.  The 
effect  of  such  a  character  is  to  make  him  adopt  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  to  borrow  them  from  those  who  are  most  opposed  to 
him. 

In  a  countr}'  like  ours,  and  in  the  days  upon  whicli  we 
have  fallen,  such  a  character  placed  in  authority  has  an  immense 
effect.  Where  public  opinion  governs,  the  important  matter  is  to 
influence  it.  A  man,  therefore,  of  inflexible  resolution  and  tena- 
cious will,  will  always  leave  a  strong  mark  on  the  opinions  of  his 
day.  His  impetuous  force  will  sweep  before  it  the  disjointed 
materials  of  public  sentiment,  and  leave  in  tlie  deep  channel 
which  it  graves  the  marks  of  its  irresistible  course.  If  he  is  the 
advocate  of  falsehood,  he  will  make  many  falsehoods  current.  If 
he  is  the  champion  of  truth,  ho  will  be  paramount,  and  long  after 
his  day  debates  and  the  press  will  tingle  with  his  words.  They 
will  form  the  opinion  of  thousands.  A  man  of  the  character  of  Lord 
Mansfleld  leaves  traces  no  less  marked,  but  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. If  he  is  on  the  side  of  falseliood,  he  adopts  popular  falla- 
cies, defends  them  with  skill,  and  relinquishes  them  when  over- 
come by  his  opponents.  If  he  is  on  the  side  of  truth,  his  influ- 
ence is  stronger,  but  it  is  all  mischievous.  He  espouses  truth 
from  conviction,  his  reason  being  clear.  He  abandcms  it  on 
pressure,  his  courage  being  weak.  He  will  generally  be  right  in 
the  outset,  and  he  will  maintain  what  is  true  ;  he  will  always  be 
wrong  in  the  end,  and  will  be  sure  to  abandon  the  truth ;  but 
before  he  abandons  his  cause,  he  will  betray  it ;  and  he  will  be 
the  worst  of  traitors,  because  he  will  betray  while  he  holds  the 
position  of  a  friend.  His  mode  of  betraying  will  be  this :  as 
truth  in  politics  is  generally  mingled  with  error,  and  the  side 
which  espouses  the  true  defends  also  what  is  erroneous,  such  a 
party  has  to  encounter  assaults  upon  its  political  creed,  which  are 
always  vigorous  and  often  just.  As  they  maintain  their  views 
with  prejudice,  and  regard  all  attack  upon  them  with  indignation, 
their  creed  is  a  heterogeneous  mass,  and  they  are  conservative  of 
errors  as  well  as  of  truths.  At  this  juncture  a  man  of  Mans- 
field^'s-character  occupying  the  position  of  their  leader,  will  be  the 
vigorous  champion  of  their  prejudices,  tenacious  of  all,  and 
opposed  to  change.  But  when  the  tide  rises,  and  public  opinion 
turns  against  them,  and  prejudice  becomes  untenable,  and  the 
vulnerable  part  of  the  system  nmst  fall,  such  a  leader  passes, 
by  a  natural  transition,  from  obstinate  prejudice  to  a  general 
surrender.      He  is  now  ready  to  give  up  every    thing — the 
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true  as  well  as  the  false  —  for  as  no  principle  guides  his 
judgment,  and  he  listens  constantly  to  fear,  he  is  prepared 
for  any  compromise,  so  that  he  may  avoid  a  conflict.  Having 
maintained  his  system  because  it  was  popular,  he  deserts  it 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  obnoxious;  and  instead  of  expun^ng 
from  it  what  is  worthless,  and  retaining  what  is  good,  he  rises 
the  beaten  champion  of  prejudice,  to  surrender  every  thing, 
even  truth,  to  its  enemies.  As  his  practice  is  to  maintain  what 
he  has  as  long  as  he  can,  he  judges  by  the  amount  of  pressure 
as  to  when  and  what  he  surrenders.  He  prepares  himself  for 
the  result  by  refusing  to  discuss  any  question  upon  its  principles, 
and  argues  always  upon  what  is  temporary  and  accidental. 
Whenever  he  can  he  reserves  his  opinion,  where  he  cannot  he 
makes  it  obscure.  You  will  never  find  him  on  lines  where  he 
plants  his  standard.  He  will  always  have  ground  on  which  he 
can  fall  back,  and  nothing  will  be  certain  except  his  retreat.  He 
will  never  leave  any  feeling  of  despair  to  his  opponents,  or  of  con- 
fidence to  his  friends.  The  one  will  always  look  to  him  with  hope, 
and  the  other  with  anxiety,  the  one  always  expecting  that  he 
will  surrender,  and  the  other  that  ho  will  desert.  The  effect  of 
this  in  a  discussion  of  principle  is  transparent.  The  principles  of 
which  he  is  the  advocate  being  held  back  and  thrown  into  the 
shade,  first  dwindle  and  then  die.  The  principles  of  which  he  is 
the  opponent,  watered  by  hope  and  invigorated  by  success,  will 
become  rampant  and  grow.  The  cause  therefore  which  he  resists 
is  sure  to  triumph,  and  tliat  of  which  he  is  the  champion  to  dis- 
solve. His  influence  will  l)e  felt  throughout  his  own  party,  which 
perceiving  his  abilities  will  assume  that  his  policy  is  founded  on 
reason,  and  unwilling  to  attribute  his  acts  to  his  fears,  will  refer 
them  to  his  forethought.  They  will  suppose  that  he  foresees  diflS- 
culties  which  escape  them,  and  they  will  join  him  in  aban- 
doning positions,  which  are  only  indefensible  because  not 
defended,  and  only  weak  because  deserted.  His  course  will  in 
fact  be  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  great  warrior.  The  one  driven 
into  a  peninsula,  with  Europe  banded  against  him,  conscious  of 
his  resources  and  confident  in  his  cause,  chooses  his  position  with 
the  eye  of  genius,  supports  it  with  the  constancy  of  courage, 
gathers  Europe  to  the  rescue,  and  the  world  is  freed.  The  other, 
with  truth  on  his  side,  but  fear  in  his  heart,  his  hands  filled  with 
weapons  of  sti'ength,  his  loins  shaking  with  alarm,  dreads  the 
attack  before  it  reaches  him,  and  looks  round  for  retreat ;  blows 
up  entrenchments  which  are  impregnable,  undermines  what  is 
strong,  damps  his  friends  by  his  cowardice,  inspirits  his  enemies, 
and  finally  surrenders  bulwarks  which  would  have  stood  the  shock 
of  foes,  had  they  found  a  friend  with  the  heart  to  love  or  the 
nerve  to  defend  lUem. 
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The  temper  of  mind  which  wc  have  described  in  the  premier 
has  been  aggravated  by  circumstances.  He  has  suffered  great 
political  reverses.  He  has  twice  been  excluded  from  power. 
These  events  have  not  been  forgotten  by  him,  and  they  have  left 
strong  traces  on  his  character.  He  has  learned  much  from  his 
reverses,  but  it  has  been  a  fatal  lesson.  He  remembers  the  de- 
feat of  Gorunna,  but  it  is  to  resolve  that  he  shall  never  fix  his 
camp  in  a  position  from  which  there  is  no  retreat.  The  defeat  of 
Gannse  is  present  to  his  mind,  but  it  is  not  to  draw  from  it  the 
determination  of  Fabius  or  the  courage  of  Scipio.  He  infers 
from  it  the  need  of  a  compromise  with  the  enemy,  and  he  lowers 
Boman  virtue  to  Punic  terms.  The  severity  of  his  defeat  in 
1830,  the  overthrow  of  his  party,  the  shattered  fragment  which 
adhered  to  him  in  1833, — these  things  are  always  present  to  his 
recollection.  He  remembers  the  bitterness  of  that  humiliation, 
and  he  is  resolved  never  to  endure  it  again.  He  will  avoid  it  by 
discharging  every  opinion,  and  throwing  off  ever}'  measure  which 
encumbers  him,  and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  defeat  he  will 
never  attempt  a  defence.  Hence,  as  Sir  James  Graham  has  ex- 
plained, botn  on  Irish  and  educational  matters  he  watches  the 
policy  of  his  opponents  and  adopts  their  suggestions.  His  party 
ne  hopes  will  not  desert  him,  because  they  dread  the  return  of 
the  Whigs ;  and  as  he  takes  up  Whig  measures  the  Whigs 
cannot  oppose  him.  This  is  his  iactique.  It  is  that  of  all  weak 
states ;  long  pursued  by  the  Ottoman  empire.  They  take  the 
measures  of  their  enemy  in  order  to  stave  off  his  attack,  until, 
lowered  in  courage,  discredited  in  character,  and  despoiled  of 
defence,  they  fall  an  easy  and  an  abject  prey. 

The  effect  of  this  system  on  the  Irish  policy  of  the  present 
Government  has  been  decisive.  The  Whigs  had  a  scheme  of 
policy  for  Ireland.  It  was  bad,  but  it  was  consistent.  It  had 
an  object,  and  adopted  the  means  to  attain  it.  Its  scheme  was 
to  manage  Ireland  through  the  priests  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  their 
agent.  That  party  was  to  supply  votes  to  the  Whigs  in  parlia- 
ment ;  they  were  to  have  their  own  way  in  Ireland.  The  evil  of 
this  was,  that  there  could  be  no  vigorous  system  of  executive 
government  for  Ireland;  all  strong  interference  with  political 
combinations  was  precluded.  Any  attempt  to  secure  the  ascen- 
dancy of  law  would  have  been  resisted  by  Mr.  CConnell.  His 
party  were  too  much  implicated  with  the  ringleaders  of  these 
movements  to  allow  it.  The  executive  government  of  the  Whigs 
in  Ireland  was  therefore  lax  and  weak.  There  were  some  pro- 
fessions of  vigour,  but  no  acts.  The  law,  in  fact,  was  enfeebled ; 
the  abandonment  of  the  right  of  challenge  by  the  crown  in  the 
selection  of  juries,  and  the  liberation  of  felons,  gave  a  direct 
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encouragement  to  crime.  This  was  shown  in  parliament  on  the 
motions  of  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Lord  Boden,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
1839.  The  impossibility  of  carrying  out  a  vigorous  government 
in  alliance  with  Mr.  O'ConnelFs  party  was  clear.  England  felt 
this;  she  saw  that  the  good  of  Ireland  was  sacrificed  to  the 
party  tactics  of  the  Whigs ;  she  interfered,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  Whig  government.  The  Conservatives  were  unfettered  by 
these  connexions;  they  had  no  alliance  with  Mr.  O'Gonnell; 
they  were  not  trammelled  by  his  parliamentary  influence ;  their 
course  was  therefore  simple — to  repress  crime  and  disorder  on  all 
sides — to  extend  over  all  the  strong  authority  of  the  law.  But 
though  this  policy  would  have  been  hailed  and  supported  in 
England,  it  was  of  all  possible  systems  the  most  obnoxious  to 
the  popular  feelings  in  Ireland.  We  have  already  explained,  that 
that  feeling  desires  license  and  detests  law.  Any  government 
vindicating  law  was  sure  to  encounter  the  general  antipathy  of 
the  Irish;  and  as  that  dislike  could  easily  he  veiled  under  plau- 
sible pretexts,  and  while  it  disguised  the  real  motive,  coula  put 
forward  some  ostensible  grievance,  it  was  clear  that  if  government 
persevered  in  this  course  of  policy,  they  would  have  to  encounter  a 
violent  opposition  from  Ireland.  Nor  would  it  be  palatable  in 
parliament,  where  the  Whig  party  were  sure  to  assail  a  policy 
wliich  by  its  difference  censured  their  own.  Accordingly,  the 
attempt  to  carry  out  this  system  in  the  prosecutions  of  1844 
drew  upon  government  violent  attacks.  Never  did  the  Whigs 
muster  more  numerously  in  parliament ;  never  were  there  longer 
or  more  violent  debates.  The  leader  of  the  Whigs  made  a  speech 
in  his  most  effective  manner,  full  of  eloquence,  and  of  that  power 
which  earnestness  gives  to  talent.  Mr.  O'Gonnell  and  his  whole 
troop  left  Ireland,  and  hurried  to  the  rescue;  they  knew  well 
how  much  was  at  stake ;  they  had  lately  been  taught  how  hollow 
was  that  bubble  of  agitation  which  they  had  been  blowing ;  they 
knew  how  many  in  Ireland  had  joined  their  ranks  from  intimida- 
tion, and  adhered  to  them  with  reluctance ;  that  if  such  persons 
could  plead  the  excuse  of  their  fear  of  a  vigorous  government, 
they  would  desert  them.  Mr.  O^GonneU  knew  weU  how  many  of 
the  higher  and  middling  classes  were  weary  of  agitation,  and 
longed  for  repose.  A  year  of  resolute  government,  and  the 
agitation  would  have  become  contemptible ;  a  single  blow  had 
almost  destroyed  it.  To  him,  therefore,  it  was  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  stop  at  the  outset  this  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
To  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  party  it  was  no  less  important. 
This  policy,  if  successful,  would  have  been  a  reflection  upon 
them.  But,  above  all,  it  was  essential  for  their  party  to  keep  the 
large  section  of  Mr.  O'Connell  in  good  humour.     Some  of  the 
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Whig  government,  three  at  least  of  the  Irish  members,  might  be 
turned  out  of  their  seats  by  Mr.  O^Gonnell^s  enmity.  In  the 
shattered  position  of  the  Whigs,  to  lose  any  considerable  section 
of  their  forces  would  have  been  fatal ;  they  therefore  joined  ear- 
nestly in  the  attack ;  and  the  assault  upon  the  Irish  policy  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  Feb.  1844,  was  the  great  party  move  of  the 
session.     Apparently  the  attack  was  a  failure;  it  was  defeated  in 

Srliament  by  argument  and  by  a  large  majority.  But  though  it 
led  in  the  lobby,  it  triumphed  in  the  cabinet ;  it  was  repelled 
by  a  vigorous  party ;  it  prevailed  over  the  soul  of  the  premier. 
Whilst  his  friends  were  cheering  their  victory,  he  was  planning 
his  flight ;  and  the  triumph  was  scarcely  over  before  the  leader 
began  his  retreat.  He  had  faced  the  battle,  and  he  liad  con- 
quered; but  he  had  no  taste  for  such  victories.  If  he  perse- 
vered in  this  policy,  it  was  evident  that  he  must  prepare  himself 
for  a  long  fight.  Session  after  session  his  policy  would  be 
assaulted;  the  impetuosity  of  the  Irish  squadron,  with  their 
vehement  charges ;  the  cossacks  on  his  flank ;  the  trainbands  of 
the  Whigs  marshalling  their  disciplined  ranks,  and  opening  their 
batteries  on  his  front.  For  years  he  must  expect  this;  again 
and  asain,  while  this  slow  but  sure  policy  was  carried  out,  he 
would  nave  to  defend  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
True  his  defence  would  be  triumpliant,  and  he  would  make  his 
way  in  public  opinion,  vindicating  his  policy,  and  exposing  the 
fallacies  of  his  opponents.  Such  a  prospect  would  have  kindled 
an  ardent  mind ;  such  fields  of  debate,  where  unfading  laurels 
might  be  won,  would  have  delighted  Cliatham,  and  attracted 
Pitt,  and  roused  the  chivaliy  of  Fox ;  but  they  had  no  charms 
for  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  idea  of  such  a  conflict  appalled  him, 
and  he  resolved,  before  that  session  was  concluded,  to  turn  from 
a  course  of  vigour  into  one  which  should  be  less  honourable,  but 
less  arduous.  In  the  end  of  the  session  of  1844  he  shadowed 
forth  what  that  course  was  to  be ;  and  both  he  and  Sir  James 
Graham  have  since  that  time  explained  it. 

They  have  frankly  admitted  that  their  policy  was  borrowed 
from  their  opponents.  It  was  a  very  simple  system  to  watch 
what  the  Whigs  suggested,  and  adopt  their  plans.  Lord  John 
Bussell  indeed  had  been  somewhat  oracular  in  the  exposition  of 
his.  He  had  talked  much  of  conciliation,  of  removing  the 
grievances  of  Ireland,  and  of  securing  its  attachment,  but  how 
this  was  to  be  done  he  had  not  explained.  Lord  Howick  had 
suggested  the  overthrow  of  the  Irish  Uhurch.  Lord  John  Russell 
had  not  adopted  that  suggestion.  Lord  Palmerston  had  hinted 
at  a  douceur  to  the  priests ;  dignities,  perhaps  glebes ;  Lord  John 
Russell  had  been  guarded  even  upon  these  points.     But  there 
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were  two  of  his  party,  men  moderate  in  their  opinions,  and  of  note, 
who  had  descanted  upon  two  Irish  measures.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  Lord  Monteagle,  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Wyse  had  pro- 
pounded these  specifics.  That  of  the  first  was  to  extend  the 
endowment  of  Maynooth,  that  of  the  last  was  to  establish 
academies  for  the  middle  classes  on  a  Uberal  system.  The 
premier,  casting  about  for  measures,  seized  upon  these.  They 
were  the  very  things  for  him:  they  were  proposed  by  his 
opponents,  who  could  not  therefore  attack  him  if  he  adopted 
them.  They  would  be  popular  in  Ireland,  where  they  would  be 
received  as  concessions,  would  awaken  hopes  and  lull  agitation. 
Nor  was  England  likely  to  reject  them.  Education  was  now 
popular.  The  priests  had  vast  influence ;  many  thought  terms 
might  be  made  with  them.  It  was  easy  to  represent  that  this 
policy  would  raise  the  character  of  the  priests  and  improve 
the  people.  This  stroke  was  therefore  resolved  on,  and  it 
was  regarded  by  tlie  Premier  as  a  master-stroke.  In  one  re- 
spect it  was  so — it  was  sure  to  succeed  in  parliament  and  to 
nde  over  the  session.  Men  would  believe  that  something  was 
doing  for  that  troublesome  part  of  the  empire,  Ireland ;  and  that 
some  how  or  other  measures  were  in  progress  which  would 
tranquillize  it.  This  policy  was  resolved  on  before  the  end  of  the 
last  session.  Sir  James  Graham'^s  announcement  of  a  vi^rous 
line  of  policy  was  thrown  over,  and  the  Premier  putting  aside  his 
wiser  and  more  courageous  colleague,  entered  on  the  course  which 
he  had  laid  out  for  himself. 

It  was  a  course,  however,  open  to  two  objections.  The  strength 
of  public  opinion  in  England  was  not  sufficiently  considered.  Sir 
llobert  Peel  expected  that  his  party  in  the  House  would  follow 
him,  as  the  members  of  a  party  dislike  to  oppose  their  leaders. 
In  this  he  was  correct.  He  forgot,  however,  the  effects  of 
reform  and  tlie  influence  of  public  opinion ;  the  public  sentiment 
was  sound  and  not  to  be  misled.  The  policy  of  the  government 
was  therefore  generally  unpopular  in  England.  There  was  an- 
other blunder.  In  borrowing  the  suggestions  of  Lord  Monteade 
and  Mr.  Wyse,  the  government  adopted  two  measures  which 
were  not  only  distinct  from  each  other,  hut  opposed.  We  agree 
with  the  Quarterly  Review  and  with  Lord  John  Bussell,  that  the 
Maynooth  Bill  if  it  had  any  value,  was  valuable  as  one  o/a  serin 
of  measures.  We  can  understand  a  statesman  holding  the  opinion 
that  Ireland  ought  to  be  governed  through  the  priesthood,  that 
tlie  proper  course,  therefore,  is  to  establish  their  ascendlancy. 
We  think  this  a  shallow  policy,  as  well  as  a  vicious  one.  It  has 
been  often  tried,  and  it  has  as  often  failed.  It  has  been  tried  in 
our  own  day  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  his  government  have  this 
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seasion  prodaimed  its  failure.  It  is  much  more  certain  to  fail  in 
England  than  in  France.  Still  it  has  a  show  of  reason,  and  that 
show  imposes  on  some  reasoners,  as  it  has  done  on  our  acute  con- 
temporary. IJut  the  only  possible  defence  of  the  Maynooth  Bill 
is,  tnat  it  is  the  precursor  of  this  system  of  policy.  Lord  Mont- 
eagle  recommended  it  as  such.  13ut  the  government,  while  they 
adopted  the  recommendation,  seemed  to  forgot  the  reason,  and 

f resented  their  Maynooth  measure  as  complete  and  adequate, 
n  this  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  proves  that  they  are  utterly 
wrong. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Having  pirated  the  measure  of  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  they  proceeded  to  appropriate  that  of  Mr.  Wyse.  Sir 
James  Graham  compliments  Mr.  Wyse  upon  his  sagacity.  He 
tells  us,  that  it  was  to  his  inspiration  that  government  owed  the 
happy  thought  of  the  Irish  College  Bill.  But  the  ludicrous  part 
isy  that  the  College  Bill  and  the  Maynooth  Bill  are  types  of  two 
different  s}'8tems,  and  are  at  open  war  with  each  other.  You 
may  follow  one  course,  but  you  cannot  steer  on  both.  Lord  Mont- 
eagle  and  the  Quarterly  lievicwer  would  govern  Ireland  through 
the  priests,  but  Mr.  Wyse  is  the  champion  of  an  opposite  system. 
He  18  the  Vice-President  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education, 
the  organ  of  the  philosophical  liberals.  His  associates  are  Dr. 
Bowring  and  Mr.  Simpson,  not  advocates  certainly  of  priestcraft. 
His  school  is  one  which  is  jealous  of  religion  in  education,  and 
which  maintains  government  schools  in  preference  to  those  of  the 
Church.  They  give  a  place  to  religion,  but  it  is  a  small  place,  and 
priestly  ascendancy  they  repel.  Mr.  Wyse^s  scheme  of  Irish 
academies  was  formed  on  that  principle.  It  was  to  have  the 
neutral  tint  in  religion,  open  to  all  sects,  but  where  none  should 
rule;  but  that  system  was  of  all  imaginable  systems  the  most 
offensive  to  the  Iloman  Catholic  priests.  It  is  the  very  antipodes  of 
their  views.  Mr.  Wyse,  however,  is  honest,  and  adheres  with 
honourable  tenacity  to  his  opinions.  He  knows  that  they  are 
unpopular  with  his  countrymen.  He  advocates  them  as  true. 
They  are  no  new  views  of  his ;  he  urged  them  on  the  House  under 
the  Whig  government,  which  found  it  impossible  to  adopt  tliem. 

It  could  not  have  done  so  without  giving  offence  to  the  priest- 
hood and  to  the  party  of  Mr.  O'Connell ;  it  therefore  put  aside 
these  views,  and  m  order  to  silence  them  put  Mr.  Wyse  in  office. 
It  was  open,  undoubtedly,  to  any  government  to  take  up  the 
views  of  Mr.  Wyse,  as  that  of  Sir  R.  Peel  has  done ;  but  they 
ought  to  have  known  that  in  adopting  these,  they  were  entering 
on  a  wholly  different  system  from  that  recommended  by  Lord 
Monteagle.  If  their  wish  was  to  conciliate  the  Irish  people,  and 
to   govern  them  tlirough  the  priests,  nothing  could   be  more 
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absurd  than  to  introduce  the  College  Bill  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  M aynooth  Bill ;  with  the  one  to  give  the  priests  a 
buffet,  with  the  other  a  bribe ;  first  a  treaty,  and  then  a  cartel 
of  hostilities.  It  might  be  right  to  adopt  Mr.  Wyse^s  system, 
to  educate  the  people  out  of  the  trammels  of  the  priests ;  or  right 
to  take  Lord  Monteagle^s  system,  to  buy  the  priests^  and  through 
them  the  people.  It  could  not  be  right  to  do  both.  There  is 
no  way  of  explaining  why  both  were  done,  except  on  the  principle 
which  we  have  stated,  that  without  any  scheme  of  his  own  for 
Ireland,  Sir  B.  Peel  borrowed  the  suggestions  of  his  opponents, 
and  in  this  case  has  taken  them  from  two  opposite  systems. 
This  ill-starred  conjunction  reads  us  at  least  one  great  lesson — 
that  the  highest  talent,  the  longest  experience,  the  most  con- 
summate skill,  are  vain  without  moral  qualities  to  mide  them. 
Had  Sir  Bobert  Peel  been  devoid  of  ability,  he  would  never  have 
awakened  our  hopes.  If  he  had  had  moral  courage,  he  would  not 
have  disappointed  them.  It  is  the  result  of  a  policy  prescribed 
by  an  unmanly  fear  of  others,  and  catching  at  temporary  expe- 
dients, tliat  it  follows  no  principle,  gains  no  party ;  is  not  even 
coherent  in  its  errors,  and  the  State  does  not  profit  by  its  vices, 
because  they  are  blunders. 

Unquestionably  this  policy  has  in  Ireland  done  nothing  but 
mischief.  When  it  began,  the  agitation  was  nearly  extinct.  It 
is  now  vigorous.  Mr.  O'Gonnell  and  his  party  were  then  feeble, 
they  are  now  strong.  The  prestige  which  had  left  them  has 
returned  to  them,  and  the  weakness  which  had  fallen  upon  them 
has  now  passed  to  the  government.  If  the  blow  to  its  popularity 
in  England  has  been  severe,  not  less  strong  has  been  the  blow 
to  its  authority  in  Ireland ;  we  have  already  shown  how  injurious 
tliis  is  to  the  progress  of  order ;  it  was  certain  to  increase  crime, 
and  accordingly  crime  has  within  the  last  six  months  fearfully 
extended  itself.  It  was  certain  for  the  same  reasons  to  increase 
party  rancour,  and  to  extend  those  party  animosities  which  sepa- 
rate classes  who  should  be  combined.  Our  contemporary,  the 
Spectator^  has  blamed  the  Irish  Protestants  for  the  revival  of 
tliose  combinations  which  it  stigmatizes,  as  Orange  societies. 
It  represents  the  Protestants  as  struggling  for  ascendancy,  and 
dissatisfied  with  the  authority  of  the  law ;  we  commend  to  our 
contemporary  the  perusal  of  the  facts  we  have  cited,  and  the 
temperate  evidence  of  Mr.  Blacker.  These  facts  prove  that  the 
Irish  government  is  weak,  and  that  there  is  a  want  of  security 
for  property  and  for  life.  In  such  a  case  the  men  who  have  a 
value  for  either  imist  protect  theniselves.  The  Protestants  com- 
bine, not  because  they  wish  for  sectarian  ascendancy,  but  because 
they  wish  for  the  maintenance  of  order.      If  our  la^'s  would 
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protect  them,  they  would  depend  on  the  law ;  as  these  fail,  they 
tarn  for  safety  to  that  which  is  their  only  resource,  association 
Jir  sel/'de/enee ;  on  this  ground  we  justify  these  combinations, 
and  restricted  to  self-defence,  we  think  them  praiseworthy. 
The  Irish  Protestants  would  be  fools  or  cowards  if  they  did  not 
resort  to  them.  That  the  government  have  thought  proper  to 
stigmatize  them,  and  whilst  they  tolerate  associations  for  treason, 
condemn  associations  for  the  defence  of  order  and  law ;  this  con- 
firms the  views  we  have  given  ;  this  is  a  part  of  the  same  policy 
which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  arraign. 

We  conclude  that  it  becomes  us  to  draw  from  this  Irish  policy 
two  practical  lessons ;  the  one,  of  sympathy  with  those  who  in 
Ireland  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  our  common  faith,  and 
of  that  order  without  which  civilization  is  a  curse ;  the  other,  a 
lesson  of  warning.  For  assuredly  the  principles  of  Sir  B.  PeeFs 
Irish  policy  are  not  of  local  application.  The  same  mind  which 
has  traced  them,  applies  them  to  English  interests ;  the  same 
compromise  of  principle,  the  same  desertion  of  truth,  the  same 
dread  of  opponents,  the  same  neglect  of  friends,  guides  and  mars 
the  ministerial  tactics.  That  any  principle  can  survive,  that  any 
institution  can  last  under  this  process,  we  do  not  believe ;  and 
that  the  duty  of  those,  who,  though  friends  of  improvement,  are 
attached  to  our  institutions,  is  an  urgent  one,  we  strongly  feel. 
What  that  duty  is,  painful  indeed  but  peremptory,  we  shall  take 
an  early  occasion  to  show ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  we  commit  to 
calm  but  anxious  consideration  the  lesson  taught  in  that  chapter 
of  Irish  policy  which  we  have  now  set  forth. 
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1.  Klosc's  Memoira  of  the  Pretender.  2.  Cottello's  Toor  through  the  Valley  of  tbe 
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I. — Memoirs  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart  {CatMt  of  Albany)^  earn- 
manly  called  the  young  Pretender ;  with  Notices  of  the  lUMlion 
in  1745.  By  Charles  Lewis  Elosk,  Esq.  In  8  wXs. 
London:  Colburn. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  imposBible,  to  write  a  book  on  the 
life  of  the  Pretender,  which  should  be  wholly  devoid  of  interart 
to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  that  eventful  histoiy ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Kiose^s  ^^  Memoirs  ^  will  earn  for  him 
a  high  reputation  in  Germany ;  but  when  a  topic  so  familiar  to 
every  English  reader  is  brought  before  the  pubbc  in  this  country, 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  something  in  the  materials  or  the  exe- 
cution which  may  lay  claim  to  novelty,  or  which  may  attract  us 
by  the  graces  of  composition.  We  must  confess  that  Mr.  Kloee^s 
work  has  disappointed  us  in  these  respects.  The  most  vivid  and 
romantic  of  histories  is  clothed  in  a  heavy  and  inanimate  style. 
We  should  not  of  course  have  expected  the  life-like  portraiture 
which  the  master-hand  of  a  Scott  could  alone  produce ;  but  we 
certainly  think  that  the  history  of  Charles  Edward  is  one  which 
cannot  be  undertaken  with  prospect  of  success  by  any  writer  who 
is  not  qualified  by  temperament  and  taste  to  enter  into  its  pecu- 
liar character,  and  Mr.  Klose  is  evidently  not  possessed  of  such 
qualifications.  The  work,  which  extends  to  two  rather  thick 
octavos,  commences  with  a  history  of  the  Stuart  family.  The 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  the 
msurrection  of  1 745.  Some  details  i^eferring  to  the  earlier  and 
later  private  life  of  this  unfortunate  Prince  are  introduced ;  and 
these  are  referred  to  by  the  author  as  lending  special  interest  to 
his  publication ;  but  we  cannot  see  that  they  have  any 
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value  or  novelty ;  and  on  the  whole  they  tend  to  lower  the  cha- 
racter of  the  rretender,  and  to  eflkce  the  favourable  impression 
left  by  his  early  deeds  of  gallantry.  There  is  throughout  a  defi- 
ciency of  reference  to  the  sources  from  which  the  facts  of  this 
history  are  derived.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  award  any  parti- 
cular merit  to  the  work,  though  we  believe  that  its  statements 
are  correct,  and  its  execution  is,  certainly,  respectable. 

II. — A  Tour  through  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  loith  the  Legends  of 
ike  Walloon  country^  and  the  Ardennes.  By  Dudley  Gos- 
TELLo.     London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

We  cannot  entertain  any  doubt  that  the  volume  before  us  will 
arrest  many  a  traveller  in  his  transit  across  Belgium,  and  induce 
him  to  exchange  the  agrSmene  of  the  railroad  for  a  more  leisurely 
ramble  through  the  romantic  and  interesting  valley  of  the  Meuse. 
The  public  is  largely  indebted  to  writers  like  Miss  Costello,  and 
the  author  of  the  delightful  volume  before  us,  for  the  research 
and  skill  with  which  the  long-forgotten  events  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  deeds  of  chivalry,  and  the  legends  of  romance,  have  been 
made  to  contribute  to  the  instruction  and  interest  of  that  large 
class  of  the  community  which  finds  recreation  or  profit  in  con- 
tinental travel.  We  should  think  such  volumes  as  that  of  Mr. 
Costello  indispensable  additions  to  the  ordinary  guide-book  ;  but 
they  are  calculated  to  do  more  than  this :  they  will  afibrd  amuse- 
ment and  information  to  the  general  reader. 

The  "  Tour  ^  commences  at  Dunkerque,  from  whence  it  brings 
us  very  agreeably  to  Itergues,  Ypres,  Courtrai,  Bruges,  and  Liege. 
We  next  find  ourselves  deep  in  the  wars  of  the  Lidgeois,  with 
their  bishop  Henri  de  Gucldres — a  prelate  whose  conduct  does  not 
reflect  much  credit  on  the  discipline  of  the  Church  at  that  period 
— and  in  the  history  of  Henri  de  Dinant,  the  popular  leader,  who 
seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  genuine  spirit  of  patriotism. 
We  have  next  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  the  Walloon  lan- 
guage and  literature,  which  is  prevalent  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Belgium,  and  is  an  ancient  ana  peculiar  dialect  of  the  French. 
Mr.  Costello,  after  Baron  de  Reiffenberg,  contends  that  it  is 
directly  sprung  from  the  degenerate  Latin  which  was  the  pre- 
vailing language  of  the  Gauls.  This  may  be  the  case ;  but  all 
the  specimens  of  Walloon  which  Mr.  Costello  produces,  seems 
to  us  to  be  only  a  kind  of  provincial  French,  with  an  ortho- 
graphy peculiar  to  itself.  An  amusing  chapter  on  the  popular 
superstitions  of  the  Belgians  and  Walloons  bring  us  fairly  to  the 
commencement  of  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  and  here  we  certainly 
enter  on  the  most  pleasing  part  of  this  volume.     Every  step  is 
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associated  with  some  interesting  legend  or  tale  of  the  proud 
chivalry  which  in  ancient  times  possessed  the  territories  throurii 
which  the  route  is  carried ;  and  the  names  and  adventures  of  tne 
D'Arenibergs,  De  la  Marck^s,  Gr^vecoeurs,  and  De  Beauforts  meet 
us  at  every  turn.  At  Namur,  we  make  acquaintance  with  the 
very  singular  factions  of  the  Me  lane  and  Avresses^  who  fought  an 
stilts.     The  reader  will  thank  us  for  the  following  "  morceau.'' 

"  The  market-place  of  St.  Remy  was  usually  selected  as  the  champ' 
clost  and  there  the  opposing  brigades  assembled  to  the  number  of  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  each,  besides  those  who  were  called  souteneurs^  who 
came  into  the  field  to  aid  their  comrades  in  case  of  accident,  and  when 
disabled  to  supply  their  places.  These  bodies  were  regularly  mar- 
shalled under  proper  officers,  and  there  being  frequently  as  many  at 
twelve  brigades  on  each  side,  the  number  of  combatants  amounted 
sometimes  to  nearly  two  thousand.  Few  spectacles  could  have  been 
more  animated  than  those  which  were  presented  in  Namur  when  these 
conflicts  took  place.  It  was,  in  short,  a  scene  of  universal  excitementy 
and  its  influence  over  the  roinda  of  those  who  shared  in  it  was  so  great, 
that  as  an  instance,  a  story  is  yet  remembered  in  Namur,  of  a  certain 
canon  of  St.  Auhain,  who  leaving  the  fleld  of  battle  for  the  cathedral, 
was  so  impressed  with  all  he  had  heard  and  seen,  that  for  every  amen 
and  oremus  which  he  should  have  uttered,  he  substituted  the  war-criea 
of  *  Melans  *  and  •  AvressesT  "—pp.  166,  167. 

The  canons  of  St.  Aubain,  in  the  present  day,  are  exempt 
from  any  danger  of  committing  similar  breaches  of  decorum, 
as  the  stilt-combats  have  ceased  to  disturb  the  good  citizens 
of  Namur ;  the  last  exhibition  in  1814  having  proved  a  decided 
failure.  We  should  gladly  dwell  on  the  varied  pages  of  this 
interesting  volume,  and  on  the  exquisite  wood  engravings  which 
profusely  adorn  them ;  but  we  have  only  space  in  conclusion  to 
recommend  this  publication  to  all  who  wish  to  pass  some  hours 
of  amusement  and  profit,  and  to  linger  on  the  strange  and  beau- 
tiful legends  of  the  middle  ages. 

III. — An  Historical  Enquiry  into  the  true  interpretatum  of  iis 
Rubrics  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  respecting  the  Sermon 
and  the  Communion  Service.  By  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Hae- 
R1S0N,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Churchy  S^c.  London:  Biving- 
tons. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  despair,  that  we  content- 
plate  the  long  array  of  publications,  from  the  penny  tract  up 
through  the  various  gradations  of  bulk  to  the  goodly  octavo, 
which  our  Rubrical  controversies  have  produced.  The  great 
mass  of  these  publications  will  of  course  sink  into  weli-merited 
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oblivion — ^a  fate  which  has  already  absorbed  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  them ;  but  volumes  like  that  before  us  will  as  certainly 
sarvive  the  general  wreck,  because  there  is  matter  in  them  which 
will  be  valuable  and  useful  long  after  the  disputes  which  gave  rise 
to  them  shall  have  passed  away.  The  first  impression  produced 
on  contemplating  a  very  elaborate  octavo  of  more  than  400  pages 
on  "  the  dress  of  the  preacher,"  "  prayer  before  sermon,**^  "  prayer 
for  the  Church  militant,""  and  "  the  oifertory,''''  is,  that  there  must 
be  a  great  deal  to  say  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  that  the 
directions  of  the  Church  are  not  so  clear  and  explicit  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  diversity  of  practice  on  these  subjects.  The  fact 
undoubtedly  is,  that  many  of  the  rubrics  are  consistent  with  dif- 
ferent customs  and  modes  of  celebrating  Divine  service ;  and  it 
18  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Church  meant  to  insist  on  a  rigid, 
and  minute,  and  needless  uniformity  in  all  points  of  ceremonial, 
which  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to  provide  for ;  but 
designed  only  to  secure  such  a  general  uniformity  as  was  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  the  essentials  and  the  proprieties  of  Divine 
service.  We  are  of  opinion  that  there  have  been  faults  on  all 
sides  in  the  recent  discussions;  on  one  side,  a  too  vehement 
ui^ng  of  conformity  to  ceremonial  observances,  without  regard  to 

Srejudices  or  other  difficulties  ;  on  the  other,  a  spirit  of  insubor- 
ination  and  disrespect  to  authority.  We  trust,  however,  that  in 
future  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  such  discussions,  and  that 
wherever  improvements  are  introduced,  they  will  not  be  made  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  congregations,  but  in  harmony  with 
them.  Mr.  Harrison'^s  work  exhibits  very  extensive  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  English  Church  since  the 
Befonnation ;  and  from  the  mass  of  authentic  documents  to 
which  it  refers  must,  we  should  think,  be  indispensable  to  every 
one  who  is  desirous  of  mastering  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats. 
Mr.  Harrison  is  of  opinion  that  the  surplice  should  not  be  used 
in  the  pulpit  except  in  cathedrals ;  he  considers  the  ^'  bidding 
prayer  before  sermon  as  the  authorized  form ;  and  holds  that 
the  "  prayer  for  the  Church  militant,"'  and  the  "  offertory,""  are 
prescribed  by  the  Church ;  he  does  not,  however,  advise  their 
mtroduction  when  they  are  likely  to  promote  dissension.  On  the 
whole,  we  can  recommend  this  work  as  written  in  a  very  mode- 
rate and  Christian  spirit,  and  as  comprising  much  useful  infor- 
mation. We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  m  some  places  rather 
too  conciliatory. 

IV. — The  Tiara  and  the  Turban ;  or  Impressims  and  Observations 
of  Character^  within  the  dominions  of  the  Pope  and  the  Saltan. 
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By  S.  S.  Hill,  Esq,    In  2  voh.    London:    Madden  and 
Malcolm. 

What  may  have  been  the  exact  object  of  the  elderly  gentleman 
whose  work  is  before  us,  in  encountering  the  perils  and  fatigues 
of  a  journey  to  Borne,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  and  in  venturing  his 
person  in  Genoese  ships  and  French  steamers  on  his  way  to 
*'  the  city  of  the  Sultan,****  is  involved  in  a  mystery  which  we  do 
not  presume  to  penetrate.  The  contents  of  the  work,  however, 
which  has  been  the  result  of  tliese  peregrinations,  afford  indubi- 
table evidence  that  the  author  is  endowed  with  convictions  on  the 
subject  of  his  own  talents  and  powers,  which  must  be  calculated 
to  contribute  very  materially  to  his  enjoyment  on  most  occasions. 
We  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to  go  along  with  our 
autlior  in  these  convictions ;  but  at  the  same  time,  we  are  bound 
to  admit  that  a  good  deal  of  his  work  is  readable.  There  is, 
however,  much  which,  we  lament  to  say,  we  have  read,  and  which 
we  charitably  recommend  the  reader  to  omit — more  particularly 
certain  lengthy  reflections  on  the  ruins  of  Athens,  and  some  stiU 
more  lengthy  disquisitions  on  Islamism,  which  we  are  sorry  to 
particularize,  because  we  doubt  not  that  their  author  re^irds 
them  as  the  very  choicest  portions  of  his  publication.  Islamism 
is  doubtless  a  very  respectable  thing  in  its  way ;  but  we  confess 
that  we  were  not  exactly  prepared  for  such  specimens  of  *^  CSon- 
servatism^^  as  are  exhibited  in  a  defence  of  slavery  and  polynuny. 
Our  friend  obviously  prefers  Islamism  very  much  to  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Churches,  which  is,  we 
think,  going  '^  rather  far ;""  but  we  must  not  do  him  the  injustice 
of  supposing  that  this  arises  from  any  heterodox  tendencies.  His 
principle  literally  is,  ^^  to  do  at  Rome  as  Rome  does  ;^  and  accord- 
mgly  we  find  him  ascending  the  scala  santa  on  his  knees  (in 
order,  we  fear,  to  catch  a  glimpse  at  some  fair  devotees  who  were 
engaged  in  a  similar  process) ;  feeling  particularly  comfortable 
after  kneeling  before  tne  image  of  the  Virgin ;  and  joining  (not 
without  a  hope  that  the  offence  might  be  pardoned)  in  ho* 
worship.  We  believe  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  our  author 
actually  united  in  the  Mahommedan  worship,  or  performed  his 
ablutions  in  any  other  way  tlian  is  usual  with  those  professors  of 
religion  who  employ  the  rasor.  And  when  we  add  to  this,  that 
he  waxes  ^'  wroth  exceedingly  ^  at  any  notion  of  political  power 
being  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  of  any  creed,  and  that  he  is  sternly 
and  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  popish  error  {noiwithttanding 
his  practice  of  its  superstitions),  we  think  that  we  have  made  out 
a  tolerably  fair  case  for  the  orthodoxy  of  our  author.  The 
following  passage  is  striking,  as  affording  evidence  of  his  leal,  and 
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of  the  impodng  effect  of  his  deliveiy.  It  seems  that  in  visiting 
a  monasteiy  near  Naples,  he  had  succeeded,  with  some  difficulty, 
in  finding  a  Bible  in  the  convent  library. 

"Aa  the  worthy  prior  banded  me  the  volume,  the  whole  of  the 
monks  gathered  about  us,  apparently  curious  to  know  what  use  I  was 
about  to  make  of  the  book  I  had  been  so  anxious  to  see,  it  may  be 
that  they  supposed  for  the  first  time:  and  I  began  now  to  doubt 
whether  my  situation  might  not  become  somewhat  embarrassing." 

After  much  of  the  same  sort  we  come  to  action,  as  follows : 

**  In  doubt  as  to  what  it  were  best  in  my  situation  to  say  or  do,  as 
the  open  volume  lay  upon  the  palm  of  my  left  hand,  I  turned  back  the 
title-page  with  my  right  [we  admire  these  little  particulars],  and  after 
wxpotrng  the  first  chapter,  remained  for  a  moment  silent,  in  expectation 
of  some  remark,  but  there  was  none.  Impressed  now  with  the  attent 
regards  of  the  monks,  I  commenced  reading  as  audibly  as  might  be 
the  first  few  words  of  the  Bible,  and  then  stopping,  said  something 
nther  indicative  of  the  feelings  we  enjoy  upon  the  recovery  of  any 
thing  long  lost,  than  otherwise  significant,  raising  my  eyes  at  the  same 
time  from  the  book  to  observe  what  might  be  discernible  in  the  looks 
or  feelings  of  the  monks.  .  .  . 

*'I  now  cast  my  eyes  again  upon  the  book,  and  read  yet  more 
audibly  in  the  metrical  language  of  the  land,  "  In  the  beginning,"  &c. ; 
and  then  once  more  raised  my  eyes  from  the  sacred  page.  There  was 
still  attention  the  most  absolute,  .  .  .  then,  with  a  yet  bolder  attempt, 
endeavouring  to  impress  the  very  first  words  which  we  are  plainly 
given  of  all  the  commands  of  the  Deity  in  all  his  works  in  relation  to 
mauy  upon  the  spirits  of  those  who  listened  to  them  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  I  read,  yet  not  perhaps  without  some  appearance  of  the  affec' 
ioHon  of  oratarteal  utterance^  "  and  God  said,  let  there  be  light." 
Then  looking  off  the  book  again,  yet  seeming  to  hold  the  full  turn,  as 
it  had  been  of  a  period  suspended,  I  cast  my  eyes  once  more  upon  the 
sacred  page,  and  continued  with  emphasis  *'and  there  was  light." 
At  the  utterance  of  these  last  words,  there  was  a  much  stronger 
emotion  evinced  by  the  monks  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  making ; 
and  whence  should  it  proceed  ?" 

This  is  all  very  fine  indeed.  We  only  regret,  that  amidst 
snch  occupations  our  author  should  have  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  get  into  the  very  questionable  society  in  which  we  sometimes 
find  him.  We  confess  ourselves  a  good  deal  scandalized  by  the 
adventure  into  which  a  certain  Roman  priest,  a  friend  of  his,  led 
him,  and  in  which  a  young  lady  is  found  seated  on  his  lap.  Nor 
do  we  think  that  the  matter  is  at  all  mended,  by  discovering  him 
on  intimate  terms  with  another  priest  at  Messina,  who  invites  him 
to  a  repast  in  his  private  apartments,  which  at  last  becomes  ^'  so 
like  a  Jkuschanalian  assembly,  that  there  was  no  longer  room  to 
doubt  that  the  existing  relations  between  the  gentlemen  and 
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ladies'^  were  not  regulated  by  any  very  strict  morality.  After 
this  disclosure  our  author  appears  to  have  remained  on  terms  of 
the  most  cordial  friendship  with  the  priest.  We  feel  less  surprise 
after  this,  at  his  defence  of  Polygamy  (in  Turkey)  ;  and  his  indigna- 
tion at  a  life  of  celibacy.  He  is  always  meeting  "  lovely  '^  girfa  in 
his  adventures ;  and  is  greatly  mortified  at  the  impossibility  of 
seeing  the  faces  and  figures  of  the  Turkish  ladies.  His  discom- 
fort on  this  point  is  apparently  second  only  to  that  which  he 
experienced  on  discovering  that  the  Turks  tcauld  not  loot  at  him 
or  take  any  notice  of  him  ;  a  slight  which  appears  to  have  sorely 
tried  our  author^s  patience. 

It  is  not  every  traveller  who  is  fated  to  meet  with  such  mishaps 
as  are  recorded  in  the  following  passage,  which  we  insert  for  the 
benefit  of  other  travellers.  He  has  just  landed  from  a  French 
steamer  at  Palermo. 

*'  I  was  unluckily  one  of  the  last  of  the  passengers  that  left  the  beach. 
As  I  stood  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  with  an  umbrella  over  my  head*  a 
Sicilian,  whom  I  took  for  a  servant  of  an  hotel,  offered  to  conduct  me 
to  a  fit  asylum  for  the  night,  and  his  offer  was  accepted  ;  and  as  he 
lifted  my  small  carpet  bag,  soaking  already,  and  placed  it  upon  hit 
shoulder,  we  proceeded,  as  I  trusted,  to  find  a  warm  supper  and  a  com- 
fortable bed.     We  shall  see  what  was  the  end  of  these  so  fair  hopes. 

*'  The  rain  continued,  and  the  wind  was  still  at  a  gale.  The  streett 
as  we  proceeded  were  muddy  on  either  side ;  while  through  the  middle 
of  both  the  broad  and  the  narrow  ran  floods  of  water  of  the  depth  of  a 
foot  and  sometimes  more  .  .  .  Through  ways  such  as  these  we  passed 
from  the  better  streets  to  the  narrow  and  inferior,  knocking  at  every 
hotel  known  in  Palermo,  without  succeeding  in  flnding  a  bed.  At 
length,  after  between  two  and  three  hours  spent  in  paddling  about,  some- 
times among  the  most  miserable  and  filthy  passages  that  ever  intersected 
any  collection  of  human  habitations  without  any  hope  of  better  success* 
I  sought  the  beach  again,  discharged  my  guide,  and  through  the  storm 
recrossed  the  bay  in  order  to  sleep  if  possible  on  board  the  vessel  from 
which  I  had  landed.  But  finding  this,  on  my  arrival  on  board,  con- 
trary to  the  police  regulations  which  are  the  pest  of  Italy  and  this 
country,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  vessel  again  and  once  more  seek  for 
an  asylum  on  shore." 

Our  unlucky  traveller,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  boat- 
men, next  presented  himself  at  the  police-ofiice ;  but  the  doorB 
were  closed,  and  no  knocking  could  awaken  these  vigilant  guardians 
of  the  night.  He  was  now  in  rather  an  awkward  predicament,  as 
neither  he  nor  his  guide  had  the  slightest  conception  of  where 
they  were.  As  they  were  groping  idong  the  walls,  however,  a 
light  made  its  appearance,  and  was  hailed  with  loud  diouts  by  the 
boatman,  and  this  lamp  ultimately  conducted  our  traveller  into  a 
place  which  he  shall  describe  himself. 
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"  He  [the  bearer  of  the  lamp]  turned  and  conducted  us  through  a 
WTOW  passage  which  led  us  to  a  cold  comfortless  apartment,  without 
^tt^  without  any  floor  save  the  natural  earth,  and  without  any  fur- 
nitare  except  a  block  of  wood,  upon  which  another  cloaked  figure  sat, 
who  neither  rose,  nor  in  any  way  recognized  us  as  we  entered.  .  .  .  My 
rarprise  may  be  conceived,  when  our  unbonneted  host,  who  had  worn 
more  the  air  of  the  *  porter  at  Hell-gate,'  if  it  have  any,  than  the  door- 
keeper to  the  habitation  of  Christian  men,  informed  us  that  we  were  in 
A  house  of  charity,  even  a  hospital 

"  When  our  conductor  had  asked  and  received  answers  to  a  string  of 
questions  concerning  the  condition  in  which  we  appeared,  and  the  causes 
of  it,  and  discovered,  as  he  could  have  no  difficulty  in  doing,  that  dry 
dothes  and  repose  were  what  we  most  wanted,  he  made  a  low  obei- 
nnce  to  the  Englishman  ;  and  as  he  lit  another  lamp,  he  requested  us 
to  follow  him 

*'  The  good  Sicilian  now  led  us  through,  it  was  difficult  to  say,  what 
number  of  passages,  to  an  open  court,  which  we  traversed  ankle  deep 
in  water,  to  attain  a  stone  flight  of  steps  which  we  mounted  to  a  gallery 
that  seemed  like  a  flrst  story,  and  having  gained  which,  after  a  short 
turn  or  two  more,  we  arrived  at  a  doorless  chamber,  which  we  now 
entered." 

In  this  chamber  our  traveller  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
two  beds  occupied  by  patients^  both  of  whom  were  in  a  raging 
fner  !  This  apartment,  however,  was  not  that  which  was  destined 
far  the  stranger ;  he  was  installed  in  an  inner  room,  which  was  not 
indeed  very  particularly  comfortable,  the  floor  being  ^'  a  perfect 
pool  ;*"  but  wnich  contained  a  "  crib,^  and  in  this  piece  of  furni- 
ture our  afflicted  traveller  managed  very  soon  to  forget  the  toils 
and  anxieties  of  the  preceding  day.  He  was  roused  from  his 
dumbens  by  a  blow  on  his  head  which  nearly  brained  him,  and 
ntting  up,  found  himself  grappled  with  by  a  man,  whom  he 
instantly  prostrated  by  a  well-directed  blow  planted  in  his  chest, 
and  who  on  examination  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  fever  patients 
from  the  adjoining  room,  who  had  very  uncivilly  broken  a  Jug  on 
the  head  of  the  visitor !  To  add  to  the  pleasure  of  his  situation, 
he  discovers  that  two  other  /ever  patients  had  been  occupying 
the  bed  in  which  he  had  slept  "  up  to  the  very  moment  before  he 
entered  the  room.'''*  We  should  thmk  that  our  friend  must  have 
beat  a  retreat  in  "  double-quick  time "  on  ascertaining  these 
fiusts;  and  we  fear  that  the  malicious  Sicilians  who  had  thus 
cruelly  treated  him,  must  liave  felt  very  much  as  if  they  had 
been  playing  ofi^  a  successful  practical  joke  on  the  Englishman. 

On  the  whole  we  must  say  of  this  book,  that  (excc{)t  when 
the  author  gets  philosophical  and  reflective,  which  is  unfortunately 
the  case  in  most  chapters,  and  when  he  becomes  prosy  and  tire- 
some to  the  last  degree,)  it  is  amusing  enough,  and  supplies  some 
information  which  guide-books  are  not  likely  to  contain. 
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V. — Illustrations  of  the  Law  of  Kindness,    By  the  Bev.  G.  W. 
MoNTGOMEar.     London :  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

This  little  work  illustrates  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  bene- 
volence by  instances  drawn  from  real  life ;  and  these  are  so  well 
selected,  that  although  names  occur  in  rather  an  odd  combina- 
tion, (Universalists  and  Romanists,  Borromeo  and  *^  Cheeryble 
brothers,^'  Miss  Martineau  and  Abraham,  Charles  V.  and  the 
**  Prison-discipline  Society,'^  being  jumbled  together,)  we  should 
think  it  quite  impossible  to  avoid  receiving  beneficial  impressions 
from  the  whole  work.  The  anecdotes  with  which  it  abounds  are 
to  a  considerable  extent  new  to  the  English  reader,  being  derived 
from  American  history;  and  the  benevolent  and  pious  author 
appears  to  be  actuated  by  a  truly  patriotic  wish  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  own  countrymen  in  the  production  of  this  pleasing 
volume. 


VI. — The  English  Church  on  the  Continent ;  or  an  Account  of  the 

Foreign  Sktleinents  of  the  English  Church :  including  a  notice  of 

the  times  of  Service^  and  oth^  information  useful  to  travellers  and 

foreign  residents.      Edited  hy  the  Bev.  O.  E.  Bibeb,  LL.D. 

London:  Bivingtons. 

Thk  condition  of  the  English  Church  on  the  continent  is,  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show  on  a  former  occasion,  (vol.  ii.  p.  453,) 
most  highly  unsatisfactory,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any 
regular  ecclesiastical  organization.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the 
heads  of  the  English  Church  may  be  ere  long  enabled  to  provide 
some  means  for  removing  the  anomalies  and  irregularities  which 
are  at  present  so  extensively  prevalent.  The  author  of  the  little 
work  before  us,  in  a  preface  which  is  replete  with  information, 
mentions  one  point  which  seems  to  show  the  imperative  neces- 
sity for  some  regulations  being  made  by  competent  authority. 
It  appears  that  marriages  are  in  many  cases  contracted  abroM 
between  British  subjects,  the  legality  of  which  is  very  doubtful, 
to  say  the  least.  This  would  not  be  the  case,  if  there  were  some 
regular  ecclesiastical  authority  to  which  all  the  clergy  were  bound 
to  defer. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find,  however,  that  so  much  is  done  for  the 
instruction  and  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  English  residents 
abroad.  The  number  of  congregations  is  considerable.  Dr. 
Biber  mentions  31  in  France,  9  in  Belgium,  3  in  Holland,  20  in 
Gennany,  7  in  Switzerland,  6  in  Russia,  1  in  Sweden,  27  in  Italy 
and  the  Mediterranean,  3  in  Spain,  and  some  in  Syria.  The 
latter  are  subject  to  the  English  bishop  at  Jerusalem ;  tlie  Itiip 
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lian,  Spaniflhf  and  Mediterranean  congregations  are  under  the 
aee  of  Gibraltar. 

Dr.  Biber  has  produced  a  ^'  hand-book '^  on  religious  subjects, 
which  will  be  found  essential  to  every  English  traveller  who  is 
desirouB  of  information  as  to  the  services  of  his  own  Church  in 
the  places  which  he  may  intend  to  visit.  The  particulars  are 
statcMl  from  information  supplied  by  the  chaplains  themselves, 
and  their  correctness  may  therefore  be  depended  on.  We  are 
g^  to  see  that  a  new  edition  of  this  manual  is  likely  to  make  its 
iqipearaoce  early  next  year,  which  will  contain  fuller  infor- 
mation. 


▼II. — Practical  Beligion  exemplified  by  Letters  and  Passages  from 
tie  Life  of  the  late  Bev,  Robert  Anderson,  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Trinity  Chapel^  Brighton,  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Anderson. 
London:  Bivingtons. 

If  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  offer  some  slight  notice  of  this  work,  it  is 
not  with  any  notion  that  our  recommendation  can  in  the  least 
degree  aid  in  drawing  public  attention  to  it ;  for  the  character  of 
the  lamented  subject  of  this  memoir  was  so  widely  known  and  so 
justly  appreciated,  that  the  interest  with  which  the  simple  and 
beautiful  narrative  before  us  will  be  perused,  will  be  all  but  uni- 
Tersal.  Nor  do  we  presume  to  enact  the  ordinary  office  of  critics 
m  reference  to  a  work  which,  appearing  under  such  circumstances, 
and  with  such  objects,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered above  criticism.  We  will  only  say,  that  in  our  opinion  no 
reader  can  conclude  the  perusal  of  this  most  striking  portraiture 
of  a  truly  Christian  pastor,  and  parent,  and  friend,  without  deeper 
fedings  than  he  can  well  express.  We  should  do  injustice  to  the 
merits  of  this  volume  by  detaching  any  extracts  from  their  con- 
text :  it  would,  we  feel,  be  a  sort  of  profanation  to  disturb  any 
part  of  a  structure  which  hangs  together  in  such  perfect  and 
beautiful  symmetry — in  such  simple  and  touching  harmony.  But 
if  we  were  desirous  to  impress  on  an  inquiring  mind  the  nature  of 
mire  religion — if  we  were  anxious  to  show  to  opponents  of  the 
Uhurch  what  sort  of  piety  it  is  capable  of  producing,  we  would 
send  them,  without  scruple  or  hesitation,  to  the  volume  before  us. 
It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  the  hand  of  affection  is  guided  by  so 

Crfect  a  memory  and  by  so  sound  a  judgment  &s  those  which 
ve  been  brought  to  this  portraiture  of  a  departed  husband.  We 
feel  assured  that  the  monument  which  has  thus  been  erected  will 
have  an  enduring  fame,  and  will  be  an  instrument  of  extensive 
good  to  generations  yet  unborn. 
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The  author  is  very  severe  in  his  allusions  to  the  morals  of  the 
Spanish  monks  and  clergy,  and  is  quite  alive  to  the  superstitions 
which  exercise  so  powenul  a  sway  over  the  people.  He  is,  how- 
ever, not  disposed  to  approve  of  every  part  of  our  own  system, 
and  alludes^  rather  disrespectfully  we  must  sav,  to  those  comfort- 
able enclosures  in  our  churches  commonly  called  pews,  which  he 
describes  as  "  pens."  This  will  not,  however,  redeem  the  cha- 
racter of  his  work  in  certain  quarters  from  the  scandal  likely  to 
be  caused  by  such  passages  as  the  following,  in  reference  to  the 
Anpelus: — 

"  The  observance  of  the  Ave-Maria  is  very  impressive ;  when  the 
bell  rings,  the  whole  population  stop,  uncover,  and  cross  themselves, 
and  actors  used  to  do  so  even  on  the  stage  7  the  jest  and  laugh  on  the 
public  Alamada  are  instantly  hushed,  and  the  monotonous  hum  of 
some  thousand  voices,  uttering  one  common  prayer,  is  heard.  This 
feeling  is,  however,  but  for  the  moment ;  it  is  a  mere  mechanical  form, 
and  devoid  of  inner  spirituality.  The  next  instant  every  one  bows  to 
his  neighbour,  wishes  him  a  happy  night,  and  returns  to  the  suspended 
conversation,  the  interrupted  ban  mot  is  completed:  even  this,  which 
strikes  the  stranger  as  a  solemn  spectacle,  has  become  a  routine  form 
of  devotion  to  the  callous  performers." — p.  170. 

Fountains  are  very  pleasing  objects  generally,  and  one  would 
think  that  in  the  court-yard  of  an  Andalusian  mansion  they  would 
be  peculiarly  acceptable;  but  our  author  breaks  through  the 
charm  by  disclosing  an  awful  fact,  that  they  breed  mosquitos; 
and  the  description  which  follows  of  the  feats  of  these  dimmutive 
guerilleros  of  the  air  positively  makes  our  flesh  creep.  We  can 
sympathize  with  the  '^  thin-skinned  gentlemen^  who  are  so  touch- 
ingly  alluded  to ;  and  as  we  have  no  particular  inclination  to  be- 
come the  prey  of  pulgas,  chinches,  and  another  species  of  animaL 
^'  non  nominandum  inter  cahulleros^''  we  fear  that  we  are  not  very 
likely  to  derive  much  practical  benefit  from  Mr.  Ford^'s  ^*  Hand- 
book." 

IX. — German  Anthology :  a  Series  of  Translations  from  tke  moei 
popular  o/t/ie  German  Poets.  By  James  Clarence  Mangak. 
In  2  vols.     Dublin :  Gurry  and  Go.     London  :  Longmans. 

The  translations  comprised  in  these  pleasing  volumes  have  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  at  various 
intervals ;  and  from  what  we  have  seen  of  them,  we  can  have 
little  doubt  that  they  will  tend  to  promote  the  study  of  Gterman 
literature  in  this  country.  The  poets  from  whom  translatioiis 
have  been  made  are,  Schiller,  Uhland,  Tieck,  Kemer,  Buerger, 
Simrock,  Goethe,  Klopstock,  Herder,  De  la  Motte  Fouqu^  ftc 
We  select  the  following  specimen  from  the  "  Lay  of  the  Bell :" — 
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"  Firmly  walled  witbin  the  soil 

Stands  the  fire-baked  mould  of  clay 
Courage,  comrades !  Now  for  toil ! 
For  we  cast  the  bell  to-day. 
Sweat  mast  trickle  now 
Down  the  burning  brow, 
If  the  work  may  boast  of  beauty ; 
Still  'tis  Heaven  roust  bless  our  duty. 

"  Gather  then  the  pine-tree  wood, 

Only  be  it  wholly  dry, 
That  the  flame  with  sudden  flood, 
Through  the  furnace-chink  may  fly. 
Now  the  brass  is  in, 
Add  the  alloy  of  tin, 
That  the  ingredients  may,  while  warm, 
Take  the  essential  fluid  form. 

"  What  here  in  caverns  by  the  power 

Of  Are  our  mastering  fingers  frame. 
Hereafter  from  the  belfry  tower 

Will  vindicate  its  makers*  aim ; 
'Twill  speak  to  man  with  voice  unfailing 

In  latest  years  of  after-days, 
Will  echo  back  the  mourner's  wailing, 

Or  move  the  heart  to  prayer  and  praise. 
In  many  a  varying  cadence  ringing. 

The  willing  bell  will  publish  far 
The  fitful  changes  hourly  springing 

Beneath  man's  ever-shifting  star." 

We  shall  probably  return  to  this  subject  on  a  future  occasion. 

z.  Colleae  Life.  Letters  to  an  Undergraduate.  By  the  Rev,  Tho- 
mas Whytehead,  M,A.^  late  Fellow  of  St,  John^s  College^ 
Cambridge^  S^c.  Cambridge :  Walters.  London :  Bums. 
Oxford:  Parker. 

The  little  work  before  us  will  possess  a  melancholy  interest  for 
all  who  remember  the  death  of  the  gifted  author  of  these  letters 
in  New  Zealand,  whither  he  had  accompanied  his  friend  liishop 
Selwyn  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  From  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  prefixed  to  the  volume,  we  observe  that  he  died  at  Wai- 
mate,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  March 
19«  1843;  having  relinquished  his  country,  friends,  and  very 
brilliant  prospects,  to  become  a  Missionary  to  the  heathen.  The 
letters  now  published  were  written  in  1841  while  the  author  was 
curate  of  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight.  The  subjects  treated  of  are. 
The  origin  and  end  of  the  Goll^iate  system ;""  ''  College  Disci- 
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plinef  "College  Rooms  T  "College  Chapel  T  "The  Hall;'' 
"  Lecture  Room  ^  "  The  Library  C  "  College  Friends."  In  the 
first  of  these  letters  the  connexion  which  existed  between  the 
monastic  and  the  collegiate  systems  is  traced  to  the  establishment 
of  lialls  or  claustral  schools  in  the  university  towns  by  the  Bene- 
dictines and  Augustinians,  about  the  midale  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  the  original  object  of  collegiate  foundations  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  maintenance  of  a  class  of  men  whose  separation 
from  active  and  public  life,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  their 
studies,  should  qualify  them  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  to  witness  for  ancient  and  essential  truths.  This  may 
afford  some  insight  into  the  general  views  of  the  writer,  whose 
object  is  throughout  to  impress  on  his  reader  the  religious  cha- 
I'acter  of  all  the  Collegiate  Institutions,  and  to  breathe  mto  them 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived.  Imperfect  as  these 
papers  are,  never  having  received  their  au thorns  final  correction, 
they  are  in  every  respect  deserving  of  attention,  and  the  student 
who  forms  his  conduct  on  the  models  here  presented  to  him,  wiD 
not  fail  to  become  a  good  churchman  and  a  valuable  member  of 
his  university. 

XI. — English  Churchwomen  of  the  seventeenth  century,     Derby : 

Mozleys.     London :  Bums. 

The  compiler  of  this  interesting  volume  has  brought  together  a 
far  richer  collection  of  materials  than  we  should  have  supposed 
it  possible  to  amass.  Records  of  private  and  retired  religion  are 
so  rarely  within  the  cognizance  of  more  than  one  human  being ; 
and  the  course  of  domestic  life  in  which  Christian  virtues  are 
peculiarly  manifested,  is  so  little  before  the  world,  that  it  is  only 
wonderful  that  any  memorials  are  preserved  of  the  "  excellent  of 
the  earth.'*'*  Their  very  humility  and  modesty  induces  them  to 
shrink  from  all  praise  of  men ;  and  those  who  have  most  deeply 
felt  their  excellence^  are  frequently  imwilling  or  unable  to  make 
known  to  others,  or  to  invest  with  permanency,  the  beautiful  images 
of  departed  worth,  which  dwell  in  their  own  hearts  and  memo- 
ries. It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  some  persons  are  taken  out 
of  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  by  the  circumstances  of  their  birth 
and  station,  and  are  thus  transmitted  to  future  times,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  larger  but  more  obscure  class  of  Christians 
by  whom  they  were  in  their  own  days  surrounded.  The  "  English 
Churchwomen ''  here  brought  before  us,  are  specimens  of  the 
religious  character  of  the  age,  so  far  as  it  existed  in  its  purest 
and  highest  form,  in  the  Church  of  England.  They  are  from  the 
aristocracy  of  those  times,  from  the  cause  to  which  we  have 
adverted.     "  In  hardly  any  instance  but  that  of  Mrs.  Basirei  has 
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it  been  found  possible  to  collect  notices  of  ladies  of  inferior  rank 
to  that  of  the  wives  of  noblemen  or  the  higher  gentry,  and  even 
of  these,  the  accounts  are  often  incomplete/" 

The  volume  opens  with  an  account  of  the  well-known  religious 
exnciaes  and  devotional  practices  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  at  Little 
Gidding,  which  might,  we  think,  have  been  dispensed  with,  as  it 
does  not  seem  to  come  exactly  within  the  general  design  or  the 
title  of  the  work ;  and  it  is,  we  should  think,  very  generally 
known.  The  memoir  of  Lady  Falkland  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  in  the  whole  volume.  There  is  a  consistency,  a  depth, 
and  a  beauty  in  her  character  which  have  not  been  often  rivalled; 
and  the  combination  of  affection  to  her  family,  loyalty  to  her 
kinff,  and  attachment  to  the  persecuted  Church  of  England,  is 
tmfy  edifying.  It  would  be  of  course  impossible  in  a  brief  notice 
to  enter  into  details,  but  we  think  that  few  persons  can  peruse 
this  memoir  without  deriving  benefit  and  pleasure  from  it. 

juij^-'Mindrd  Low:  a  Romance.    From  the  German  of  Fovque, 

London :  Burns. 

The  tales  and  romances  for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  the 
noble  author  of  this  volume,  seem  to  be  as  multitudinous  as  his 
fancy  is  exuberant  and  singular.  La  Motte  Fouqud  meets  us  in 
every  direction,  wherever  we  may  turn  ;  it  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble to  escape  from  him,  if  we  wished  it  ever  so  much ;  and  the 
swarm  of  his  publications  seems  every  day  to  become  more  dense. 
This  is  in  itself  a  pretty  strong  evidence  of  their  popularity^  and 
we  will  add,  of  their  ability.  And  yet  we  arc  sometimes  tempted 
to  think  that  we  are  getting  rather  too  familiar  with  his  spirits, 
and  his  hobgoblins,  his  wondrous  ladies,  and  his  still  more 
wondrous  knights.  When  we  open  his  Undine  for  the  first  time 
we  are  astonished  at  the  wildness  of  its  incidents,  and  the  sort  of 
hazy  romance  with  which  the  whole  is  invested ;  but  when  we 
have  perused  some  score  of  his  tales  and  romances,  this  style  loses 
its  apparent  freshness,  and  seems  to  savour  in  some  degree  of 
aflectation.  The  romance  which  bears  the  very  taking  title  of 
**  Minstrel  Love,''  presents  at  least  one  novelty,  in  the  introduc- 
tion ot  Moorish  chivalry ;  the  hero  however  is  a  Christian  esquire, 
named  Amald,  of  Maraviglia,  who  is  discovered  at  the  opening 
of  the  tale  in  deep  converse  with  "  a  mighty  prior,''  gifted  witii 
the  euphonious  title  of  ^^ Altarhol^''  and  with  "a  grey-haired  and 
considerate  warrior,"  who  is  introduced  to  the  reader  as  "  Sir 
Walter."  The  latter  of  these  gentlemen  was,  it  seems,  the 
foster-father  of  young  Arnald,  who  is  now,  on  the  eve  of  his  com- 
mencing life  as  a  minstrel,  favoured  with  an  exposition  of  his 
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birth  and  parentage.  We  lose  sight  for  a  time  of  '*  Aitarbol  ;^ 
who,  possessed  as  he  was  of  a  '^  tall  and  powerful  form,^  and  of  a 
brow  to  which  ^^  a  prophet-like  wrath  ^  was  habitual,  must  certainly 
have  been  by  no  means  an  inviting  acquaintance.  Of  the  aged 
knight  we  next  hear  in  a  pathetic  scene,  in  which  young  Amald, 
now  a  celebrated  warrior  and  minstrel,  is  discovered  seated  beade 
the  grave  of  his  foster-father,  singing  away,  and  beating  a  tattbo 
on  his  shield.  It  appears  that  a  youthful  Moori^  prince, 
named  ''  Tarfe,^  had  undertaken  for  the  honour  of  his  ladye  [we 
should  think  ^'  ladies  ^^  must  be  the  correct  reading]  to  conquer 
Provence,  and  convert  it  to  the  faith  of  Mahomet ;  and  scanty 
has  Amald  time  to  become  an  admirer  of  Alearda,  a  lady  of  ^^tau 
and  glorious  form,^  who  ''  floated  ^'  into  his  presence,  and  who 
appeared  to  him  at  once  in  the  somewhat  singular  combination  of 
*^an  enchantress  and  a  saint/^  until  he  is  summoned  by  the 
husband  of  this  lady,  the  Viscount  Biziers,  to  exert  his  prowess 
against  the  Moors  in  person.  The  latter  are  defeated,  though  oar 
hero  is  on  the  point  of  being  speared — a  circumstance  which  pro- 
cures him  a  friendly  greeting  from  the  victorious  Vicomte,  who  on 
this  occasion  uncloses  his  visor  and  presents  '^  the  countenance  of 
an  inspired  hero.'"  Our  friend  is  also  consoled  for  his  misfortune 
by  the  gift  of  a  fine  Arab  steed,  the  owner  of  which  had  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  with  the  rest  of  the  Moors  to  the  ships. 

In  the  moment  of  rejoicing,  however,  intelligence  is  received 
that  the  Moors  have  a^m  landed  near  the  castle  of  Biziers ;  and 
the  Vicomte  sends  our  Minstrel  to  protect  the  Lady  Alearda,  who 
was  left  behind  them.  To  his  astonishment  the  '^  mighty  edifice** 
is  found  empty ;  but  in  prowling  about  the  rooms  of  the  deserted 
building,  he  is  electrified  (as  he  well  might  be)  by  the  appearmnoe 
of  a  knight  whose  colossal  statue  rose  to  the  central  pomt  of  the 
vaulted  roof,  and  whose  visage  was  ^^  of  the  whiteness  of  snow, 
dazzlingly  radiant.'*''  An  engraving  of  this  personage  is  very  ap- 
propriately introduced,  but  we  cannot  say  much  for  its  design  or 
execution.  The  apparition  reminds  us  of  Don  Quixote,  and 
Sancho  might  find  a  worse  representative  than  the  Minstret 
knight.  The  right  leg  of  the  former  seems  to  be  emitting  a  jet 
of  steam  in  some  way  which  we  are  unable  to  comprehend,  and  on 
which  the  tale  itself  throws  no  light. 

Amald  gladly  escapes  from  the  presence  of  his  huge  com- 
panion,  who  motions  him  away,  while  he  announces  to  lum,  ia 
mysterious  music,  that  "  all  is  well.'''  This  "  mighty  niirit**  had 
also  been  looking  out  of  the  window,  over  Amald's  shoulder ;  aod 
his  appearance  in  this  position  had  filled  with  deliriit  certain 
'^  dark  forms^^^  who  were  beside  the  casUe-moat,  ana  who  turn 
out  to  be  the  neighbouring  j9«6»a»^iy,  hwrgherSy  &c. 
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The  ^^iUusirious  Abbot  AltarboP  next  appears  on  the  scene ; 
and,  while  he  discusses  a  bottle  of  sherry  with  our  hero,  conver- 
■ation  arises  on  the  Countess  ^'  Alcarda  ^^  and  the  minstrel  yen- 
tores  to  express  his  surprise  "at  that  lady's  conduct  in  leaving  her 
cmstle  unguarded.  Altarbol  informs  him,  rather  bluntly,  that  his 
mieBtion  is  '^  as  the  question  of  a  fool  C  and  observes,  that  the 
bdy  had  not  enough  of  men  to  garrison  the  castle ;  wherefore 
she,  most  magnanimously,  and  in  disdain  of  all  ^^  half  measures,^ 
left  it  to  its  fate  !  This  has  the  effect  of  inspiring  our  hero  with 
^  lofty  enihusiasm^  which  is  heightened  by  the  blessing  of  his 
**  illustrious  friend  C  a  gentleman  whose  high  qualities  we  are 
expected  to  take  wholly  on  trust. 

We  have  not  space  to  record  in  detail  the  further  adventures 
of  Amald.  The  Moors  are  compelled  to  evacuate  Provence,  in 
consequence  of  the  defeat  of  their  prince  in  single  combat  by  the 
Vicomte.  Our  hero  retires  to  a  "  small  mansion'*'  near  the  ruins 
of  his  ancestral  castle ;  gets  acquainted  with  a  magician,  who 
endeavours  to  engage  him  in  unlawful  studies ;  is  rescued  by  the 
influence  of  Altarbol  and  the  Lady  Alearda ;  the  latter  of  whom 
sends  him  on  an  expedition  to  Granada  to  recover,  at  peril  of  his 
life,  a  star-like  ornament,  of  which  she  has  been  deprived  by  the 
Moore.  After  sundry  encounters  with  goblins  and  magicians, 
and  with  Moorish  knights  (with  whom  he  again  takes  sherry  before 
the  onslaught),  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  lading  the  ornament  at 
the  feet  of  Alearda,  together  with  two  Moorish  cliampions  who 
have  followed  him  from  Granada,  and  who  subsequently  become 
converts  to  Christianity,  with  the  object  of  being  under  the 
patronage  of  St.  George.  We  next  find  our  hero  travelling  as  a 
pilgrim  to  a  famous  statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  accordance  with  a 
vow  made  during  the  illness  of  the  Lady  Alearda^s  daughter ; 
and  here  again  we  have  goblins,  magicians,  and  marvels  of  all 
kinds.  The  fatigues  of  this  journey  prove  too  great  for  the 
gallant  minstrel,  and  he  sinks  into  an  untimely  grave.     His  ap- 

froachine  dissolution  is  announced  by  his  refusal  to  take  sherry ! 
le  has,  however,  the  happiness  of  hearing,  just  before  the  breath 
quits  his  body,  that  the  Lady  Alearda  has  ^'  named  him  her  min- 
sir^  and  her  knight  f""  and  the  expiring  enthusiast  declares  tliat 
^*  his  tchole  life  ^''  has  now  ^^  been  abundantly,  nay,  <ycer-bounteoibsly 
crowned  /"  Such  is  "  Minstrel  Love"" — a  tissue  of  melo-dramatic 
feeling,  of  exaggerated  and  inflated  phraseolog}^  and  of  an  ex- 
travagant fiction  which  makes  even  the  Arabian  Nights  them- 
selves seem  reasonable. 
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XIII.  Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent.  To  which  are  added^ 
Miscellcmeom  Poems.  By  Robert  Snow,  Esq.  London: 
Pickering. 

Few  tourists  commence  a  journey  to  Italy  and  Sicily  with  aach 
qualifications  for  observation  and  description  as  those  possessed 
by  the  accomplished  author  of  the  volume  before  us,  whicn  records 
in  verse  and  m  prose  the  impressions  and  feelings  experienced  in 
the  course  of  a  recent  excursion.  This  intermixture  of  prose  and 
of  poetry  affords  an  agreeable  variety,  and  the  mood  of  the  nar- 
rator is  continually  changing  from  the  grave  and  reflective  to  the 
light  and  playful.  We  must  endeavour  to  select  a  few  examples 
of  the  vanous  styles  of  composition.  The  following  lines  on  an 
itinerant  musician,  written  at  Avignon,  are  very  pleasingly  writ- 
ten:— 

•*  I  know  that  tune — that  voice — and,  aooth, 

Those  half- wild  notes  are  far  from  faint  ones : 

I  little  dreamed  in  Avignon, 

Poor  boy,  upon  the  banks  of  Rhone, 

To  greet  thee  as  an  old  acquaintauce. 

"  Yet  I  should  grievously  have  erred, 
Thee  and  thine  equipage  forgetting ; 
Thy  mice,  thy  monkey,  very  pets, 
And  tiny  waltzing  marionettes. 
Like  Lilliputians  pirouetting. 

'*  I  know  thee  well ;  but  thou  in  me 
Seem'st  but  to  see,  by  intuition, 
A  Briton,  who  will  not  refuse 
To  ease  his  purse  of  some  few  sous, 
At  a  forlorn  petition. 

**  Thou  in  our  wond'rous  thoroughfares 
Hast  gazed  all  stations  and  degrees  on ; 
And  England's  fair  and  youthful  queen, 
And  haply  hast  Prince  Albert  seen. 

All  in  the  London  roaring  season. 

•        •        •        • 

'*  And  well  thou  know'st  that  length  and  breadth 
Of  street  named  of  our  late  Prince  Regent ; 
Where  the  base  strings  of  fashion  sound ; 
And  high  and  low  in  one  compound 
Each  indescribable  ingredient. 

**  And  through  our  hamlets  thou  hast  borne 
Thy  freight  of  music  late  and  early ; 
And  lasses,  lads,  and  white-haired  swuns, 
Have  listened  to  thy  foreign  strains 
Amongst  the  nodding  spikes  of  barley. 
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*'  And  feelest  thou  not  along  the  blood 
The  feelings  of  a  trovatore, 
As  when  in  ages  of  romance, 
Here  in  Provence,  they  led  the  dance 
To  music  pitched  to  love  and  glory  ? 

"  More  would  I  ask :  but  I  have  watch'd 
Thy  mien  before  those  bounteous  ladies ; 
And  to  the  measure  of  their  boons 
The  dull  recurrence  of  thy  tunes 
Shows  how  mechanical  thy  trade  is. 

*'  A  pedlar,  business-like  and  keen. 
All  sentiment  no  more  doth  freeze 
In  bargains  driven  for  rings  and  laces. 
Than  Uiou  dost  strip  of  all  their  graces 
Thy  merchandize  of  melodies." — pp.  12 — 15. 

Mr.  Snow  is  evidently  a  student  and  admirer  of  Wordsworth. 
The  above  lines  bear  indubitable  testimony  to  it.    The  following 
of  a  graver  character :  they  were  written  at  La  Spezzia. 

"  Turn  now  this  way.     By  yonder  narrow  creek 
The  savage  Magra  pours  his  torrent  flood 
Into  the  bay  :  and  further  yet  (your  eyes 
Are  good)  among  the  cliffs  you  may  descry 
The  fishing  town  of  Lerici ;  once  the  home 
Of  hapless  Shelley.     WeU  his  tale  is  known, 
So  touching,  and  so  touchingly  disclosed 
By  her  with  whom  the  mellow  grief  survives : 
But  it  is  good  to  dwell  upon  it  here. 
Here  in  his  bauble  boat  tne  poet  sailed 
With  every  breeze  that  blew ;  rode  still  afloat 
At  mom  and  eve,  or  weltering  at  mid-day ; 
And  with  imaginative  soul  drank  in 
The  inspiration  of  Italian  skies. 
Oh  paddled  to  some  cavern  in  the  rocks 
By  moonlight,  on  the  calm  phosphoric  sea, 
lltere  to  pour  out  melodious  verse,  what  tune 
The  village  girls,  half  sea-maids,  wildly  sang 
To  the  reverberant  rocks  strange  madrigals, 
Or  footed  in  the  surf  their  gamesome  rounds. 
Fearless  one  summer-mom  he  left  the  bay 
For  the  wide  ocean,  and  with  prosperous  winds 
Sailed  to  Livorao ;  but  on  his  return, 
By  those  who  stood  on  shore,  a  thunder- cloud 
Enveloping  the  ocean  like  a  pall, 
Was  seen  to  blot  his  vessel  from  all  view. 
It  passed  off,  and  he  was  not :  not  a  speck, 
Howe'er  minute,  was  on  the  ocean :  O 
The  heart-sickening  hours  for  those  who  watched  for  him 
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With  chill  forebodings,  and  with  fluttering  hearts ! 
There  lay  the  uniform  blank  of  sea,  that  gave 
No  certain  tidings !  but  left  ample  place 
For  miserable  doubt,  report,  and  hope 
Beyond  all  hope  :  the  spot  alone  was  marked 
Where  he  was  last  seen  on  the  purple  sea. 
But  soon  the  truth  was  manifest.     His  corse 
Was  washed  on  shore."— pp.  24 — 26. 

There  are  many  sonnets  of  considerable  merit  in  this  volume. 
We  take  the  following  almost  at  random : — 

SONNET  AT  VENICE. 

"  At  Venice  hourly  by  the  marble  quays 

The  steam-ship  thrusts  aside  the  gondolas : 

At  Venice  the  long  railway  duct  divides 

(Unnatural  isthmus)  the  laguna's  tides  : 

Well  may  romantic  youths  and  maidens  craze ! 
.  The  world  reels  onwards.     He  that  thinks  and  feels 

Stands  not  to  be  cast  down  beneath  the  wheels 

Of  change.     So  fares  the  man  who  stands  at  gaze. 

And  with  the  graces  flown  of  ancient  days 

We  would  believe  an  epoch  is  begun 

For  coming  triumph  to  be  ranked  among 

The  loftiest  themes  that  swell  the  poet's  song, 

By  revolutions  bringing  round  a  sun 

To  melt  away  all  intellectual  haze." 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  two  first  lines  had  been  some- 
what differently  moulded,  for  *'  quays ^^  does  not  rhyme  very  well 
with  "gondolas.'" 

The  "  Miscellaneous  Poems,^  which  form  the  second  half  of 
the  volume,  include  many  beautiful  pictures  of  domestic  scenery 
and  life,  chiefly  derived,  as  it  would  seem,  from  the  southern  part 
of  Surrey.  We  would  specify  the  "  Prolusio,''  the  "  Fawn,^ 
"  The  Walk,^  "  Skating,^  as  being,  in  our  opinion,  some  of  the 
best  in  the  volume.  We  must  transcribe  the  following  spirited 
hnes  'm"^"" 

THE  RAILWAY  TRAIN.    A  Fraombnt. 

"  Lo !  it  comes, 
A  dragon  or  chimsera  of  romance ! 
'  With  shriek  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth  ;* 
In  just  articulation,  joint  with  joint 
Compact,  with  seeming  sense,  and  purposed  will. 
And  vital  marrow  of  intelligence : 
With  whirlwind  march,  on  iron-engrooved  paths, 
A  very  thing  of  life,  it  works  and  plies 
Its  office :  now  by  day  a  cloud  it  shoots 
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Forth  from  its  nostrils,  steaming  as  with  breath 
Of  life  descried  far  off;  and  so  devours 
Its  proper  continuity  of  road, 
Reversing  the  direction  of  the  winds 
In  very  prodigality  of  speed 
Towards  its  rock-entunnelled  darkling  lair : 
And  launched  upon  its  way  in  night  profound, 
By  its  tremendous  neezings  shines  a  light, 
With  images  of  peril,  wrath,  and  power ; 
As  when  some  spirit  of  evil  rashly  freed. 
Shakes  the  magician  who  dared  frame  the  spell ; 
Happy,  so  he  might  scape  the  demon's  ire. 
To  break  his  wand,  and  all  his  books  of  art 
Entomb  for  ever.'*— pp.  245,  246. 

Altogether  we  are  bound  to  say  of  this  work,  that  if  it  docs 
not  afford  evidence  of  poetical  powers  of  the  very  highest  order, 
it  is  the  production  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  of  one  who 
is  certainly  capable  of  producing  poetry  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit. 

XIV. — Trad  XC.  historically  refuted;  or^  Beply  to  a  work  of  the 
Bev.  F.  Oakeley,  entitled  "  The  subject  of  Tract  XC.  historically 
examined.'"  By  William  Goode,  M,A.,  ^c.  London: 
Hatchards. 

The  general  line  of  argument  adopted  by  Mr.  Goode,  is  identical 
with  that  which  we  ourselves  took  on  a  recent  occasion  (vol.  iii. 
p.  157,  &c.) ;  and  all  our  statements  and  arguments  re-appear  in 
liis  pages,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  our  labours.  Mr. 
Gbode  nas,  however,  entered  at  greater  length  into  the  historical 

ristion,  and  has  brought  amply  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
articles  were  not  written  with  any  latitudinarian  views — any 
intention  of  comprehending  persons  holding  Bomish  doctrines  in 
our  Church.  The  real  state  of  the  case  is  now  beginning  to  be 
understood  every  where ;  and  those  few  persons  who  have  been 
so  unhappily  deluded  as  to  suppose  that  JRomanism  may  be  up- 
held by  members  of  the  English  Church,  are  gradually  forsaking 
our  communion.  Much  as  we  deplore  the  errors  into  which  they 
have  been  led,  and  the  fatal  results  to  themselves  personally,  we 
cannot  but  anticipate  good  to  the  Church  at  large  from  their 
secession.  Churchmen  will  in  future  more  clearly  understand 
their  own  position :  they  will  have  passed  through  a  severe  trial, 
and  their  principles  will  have  been  tested  and  ascertained.  The 
separation  of  men  of  unsettled  principles  from  the  Church,  will 
have  the  effect  of  putting  persons  on  their  guard  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  misled.  The  influence  wluch  such  a  writer 
as  Mr.  Ward  exercised  as  a  '^  Bomanizer,'^  is  very  different  from 
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that  which  he  will  have  as  a  '^  Bomanist.'"  In  the  one  case  he 
appeared  professedly  as  a  friend  of  the  English  Church ;  and  it 
was  this  alone  which  rendered  his  speculations  dangerous  and 
noxious.  When  such  men  speak  openly  as  Bomanists,  thej  will 
not  find  it  so  easy  to  command  public  attention,  or  to  produce 
impressions  on  others.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  think  that  any 
injurious  effect  will  be  produced  by  the  lapse  of  a  few  scattered 
individuals  to  Romanism.  The  position  of  the  Church  will  not 
be  affected  in  any  way ;  nor  are  we  of  opinion  that  Romanism 
has  much  cause  for  self-gratulation  in  the  additions  it  has  re- 
ceived, or  any  grounds  for  the  extravagant  hopes  which  have 
been  entertained  in  reference  to  the  '^  conversion  of  England.*^ 

XV. —  Letters  an  the  Unhealthy  Condition  of  the  Lotcer  Classes 
of  Dtcellings^  especially  in  large  totcnst  ^c.  By  the  JRev. 
Charles  Girdlestone,  A.M.,  Sector  o/Alderley.  London: 
Longmans. 

Mr.  Girdlestoxe  has  in  his  pamphlet  brought  together  all  the 
most  striking  facts  embraced  m  the  various  official  documents 
which  have  been  published  within  the  last  few  years,  in  reference 
to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor.  The  sanatoiy  report 
(1842)  ;  a  report  on  the  practice  of  interments  in  toxins,  by  Mr. 
Cliadwick  (1843);  the  report  on  the  training  of  pauper  children; 
the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
large  towns,  &c.  (1844  and  1845),  are  the  documents  chiefly 
cited  by  Mr.  Girdlestone  in  his  compilation.  The  horrors  whidi 
these  official  documents  have  brought  to  light  are  almost  beyond 
belief,  and  they  are  here  detailed  in  all  their  painful  and  revolting 
enormity.  Mr.  Girdlestone'^s  object,  however,  is  to  ofler  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  the  remedy  of  these  evils ;  and  this  he  does 
clearly  and  well.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  individuals  can  do 
but  Uttle  to  correct  this  wide-spreading  evil. 

XVI. — Miscellaneous   Publications. 

We  have  to  notice  a  very  tastefully  illustrated  edition  of  **  Un- 
dine **"*  (Bums).  The  design  and  execution  of  the  wood-cots  which 
adorn  this  elegant  volume  are  in  a  high  style  of  art  "  The  Book 
of  Nursery  Tales''  in  three  volumes  (Bums)  will  be  a  most 
acceptable  Christmas  gift  to  children.  Its  handsome  binding, 
and  the  pictorial  embellishments  with  which  it  is  enriched, 
adapt  it  rather  to  the  drawing-room  than  the  nursery ;  and  the 
tales  themselves  appear  to  have  thrown  off  the  homely  dicas 
which  they  wore  in  former  times,  and  to  have  put  on  a  jaunty 
air  and  a  foreign  costume,  which  gives  them  quite  the  appearance 
of  novelty,  without  in  any  degree  diminishing  their  interest. 
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Algeria. — French  Colonisation, — The  colonisation  of  this  conquest 
by  the  French  proceeds,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  army  and  the 
religious  orders.  The  official  journal  VAlghrie  contains  a  manifesto  of 
Marshal  Bugeaud,  setting  forth  a  project  of  military  colonisation,  which 
has  been  much  canvassed  and  freely  criticised  by  the  Parisian  press.  The 
colonists  are,  it  appears,  to  be  selected  from  the  regiments  stationed  in 
the  country,  by  way  of  reward,  and,  we  apprehend,  subject  to  their 
own  free  concurrence.  From  the  day  of  their  selection  they  are  to 
have  a  six  months'  furlough  to  get  married  in  France,  the  Government 
defraying  the  expense  of  their  journey  there,  as  well  as  of  their  return 
with  their  wives  and  any  moveables  they  may  bring  with  them.  While 
they  are  so  absent,  villages  are  to  be  constructed  for  them,  and  every 
thing  got  ready  for  their  reception.  Each  colonist  will  be  provided 
with  a  pair  of  oxen,  two  cows,  ten  sheep,  a  breeding  sow,  a  cart, 
a  plough,  and  other  agricultural  implements,  as  well  as  trees  and 
seeds  for  planting,  with  an  advance  in  cash,  if  necessary,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  household  furniture;  and  will  receive,  during  three  years, 
pay,  equipments,  and  rations  for  himself  and  his  wife,  the  same  as 
if  he  were  employed  in  military  service.  Ten  hectares  (24  to  25 
acres)  of  arable  land  will  be  assigned  him,  which  will  become  his 
freehold  property.  The  officers  for  the  government  of  these  settlements 
will  be  appointed  from  among  the  officers  of  the  army,  on  terms  similar 
to  those  for  the  common  men,  with  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  land, 
agreeably  to  their  military  rank ;  the  portion  of  a  colonel  being  50 
hectares  (123  to  124  acres).  The  colonies  will  continue  under  military 
government  for  three  years,  and  during  this  time  the  colonists  will  have 
to  give  their  services,  under  certain  regulations,  in  the  execution  of 
public  works.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years  they  will  be  put  under 
civil  government ;  after  two  years  from  that  time  they  will  be  permitted 
to  dispose  of  their  lands  and  houses ;  and  after  three  years  more  they 
will  become  subject  to  taxation. 

Whether  this  project,  which  seems  to  be  an  act  of  autocrasy  on  the 
part  of  the  military  governor,  will  be  adopted  by  the  authorities  at 
home,  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Trappist  settlement, 
to  which  a  model  farm  is  attached  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
in  the  province,  is  nearly  completed.  The  monastery  was  to  have  been 
dedicated,  and  the  church  of  Notre-Dame  de  la  Trappe  to  be  conse- 
crated, by  the  Bishop  of  Algiers,  on  the  30th  of  August  last.  The 
monastery  is  described  as  a  magnificent  building,  consisting  of  four 
wings,  each  50  metres  (164  feet)  long;  it  is  situated  in  the  extensive 
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plain  of  Staoueli,  between  the  sea  and  ranges  of  undulating  hills,  at  the 
foot  of  which  are  a  number  of  flourishing  villages  and  townships ;  in 
the  midst  of  these  rises  the  lofty  and  elegant  spire  of  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  among  the  effects  produced  by  this  and 
other  religious  establishments  will  be  the  abolition  of  the  slave-tndep 
which  is  at  present  carried  on  openly  in  the  Algerine  territory.  One 
of  the  local  papers  gives  an  account  of  a  kind  of  fair  for  the  sale  of 
blacks,  which  was  held  within  gunshot  of  the  town  of  Algiers,  and 
lasted  three  days ;  a  caravan  of  the  Beni-Mzab  having  arrived  with 
sixty-eight  slaves,  among  whom  there  was  only  one  male,  moat  of 
which  were  disposed  of. 

The  census  of  the  year  1844  states  the  population  of  the  town  of 
Algiers  at  44,772,  of  which  19,760  were  Roman  Catholics,  275  Pro- 
testants, 18,704  Mahommedans,  and  6088  Jews. 

America. — The  American  Church. — The  annual  conventions  of  the 
different  dioceses  of  the  American  Church  were  held  in  the  coarse  of 
May  and  June  last.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  in  the 
transaction  of  ordinary  business.  In  the  convention  of  Maryland  the 
question  of  admitting  to  the  diaconate  men  of  inferior  literary  attun- 
ments,  reserving  the  present  standard  of  qualification  for  admission  to 
the  priesthood,  was  mooted ;  it  was  ultimately  resolved  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  brought  before  the  next  annual  convention,  with  a  view 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  asking  for  a  determination  upon  it  by  the 
general  convention  in  1847.  The  convention  of  Pennsylvania  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a  bishop.  The  two  parties,  the  low  and  the 
high-Church  party,  being  nearly  equally  balanced,  several  ballots  were 
had  by  the  clergy,  without  producing  a  sufficient  majority  for  either  of 
the  respective  candidates ;  at  last  the  election  of  the  cleigy  fell  apon 
Dr.  Bowman,  a  sound  churchman ;  but  the  laity  having  refused  to 
confirm  him,  another  election  became  necessary.  The  choice  of  the 
clergy  then  fell  upon  Alonzo  Potter,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy at  Union  College  (so  called  from  the  comprehension  of  diflferent 
denominations  of  Christians  which  forms  its  basis),  Skenectady.  The 
laity  of  the  convention  having  confirmed  this  election,  it  was  communi* 
cated  by  the  standing  committee  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  other  dioceses,  and  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  them. 
£t  required,  therefore,  now  only  the  ratification  of  the  episcopal  body, 
of  which  there  appeared  to  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  was  expected  that  £^. 
Potter  would  be  consecrated  in  September. 

The  difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  the  diocese  of  New  York  respect- 
ing the  ordination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  during  the  saspennon 
of  the  bishop,  has  been  set  aside  by  the  standing  committee  giving  the 
candidates  letters  of  transfer  to  the  Bishops  of  Connecticut  and  of  Dela- 
ware, both  of  whom  have  accepted  these  letters,  and  ordained  minitten 
for  the  diocese  of  New  York.  The  canonical  character  of  these  ordina- 
tions is,  however,  by  many  called  in  question.     A  concession  of  conai* 
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derable  interest  and  moment  was  made  to  the  Swedish  Church  hy  Dr. 
Kemper,  the  missionary  bishop  for  Missouri  and  Indiana.  A  congre- 
gation of  Swedes  being  settled  in  the  district  of  Wisconsin,  within  the 
limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  Dr.  Kemper  ordained  for  them  a  native  of 
Sweden,  and  permitted  him,  with  the  advice  of  the  other  bishops,  to 
use  occasionally  certain  portions  of  the  Swedish  liturgy  ^ 

Among  the  subjects  which  were  brought  before  the  different  conven- 
tions, we  observe  the  employment  of  assistant  bishops  in  several  of  the 
dioceses,  either  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  charge,  or  else  by  reason 
of  the  age  and  infirmity  of  the  bishop.  In  some  instances  this  course 
has  actually  been  adopted,  in  others  it  was  only  suggested.  Another 
point  deserving  of  notice,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  convention  of  the 
diocese  of  New  Jersey  was  opened  at  Burlington,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doane ;  the  clergy  habited  in  their  surplices,  with 
the  bishop  at  their  head,  and  followed  by  the  scholars  of  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  going  in  procession  from  the  bishop's  residence  to  the  church  in 
which  the  convention  was  held. 

Several  boards,  representative  of  the  general  body  of  the  Church, 
met  likewise  in  New  York,  in  the  month  of  June  ;  of  which  we  note 
particularly  the  board  of  missions,  whose  funds  we  regret  to  state 
were  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  extent  of  its  operations ;  and  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  The  state  of 
this  institution,  which  in  consequence  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Carey,  had  become  the  subject  of  much 

'  This  Liturgy,  which  the  '*  Church  Chronicle"  gives  in  extento  from  the  "  Banner  of 
the  Crott"  an  American  church  publication,  resembles  in  many  points  our  own.  It 
commences  with  the  Ter  Sanctut  in  a  modified  form,  after  which  follow  a  confession 
and  abralution,  with  the  Kyrie  EUison  and  the  doxology.  A  psalm  or  hymn  is  then 
song,  which  being  finished,  the  minister  resumes  with  the  Dominus  Fobiscum.  The 
coUect  for  the  day  &nd  the  epistle  are  next  read,  and  the  Apostles*  creed  is  recited. 
This  is  followed,  after  another  short  psalm,  by  the  reading  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
sermon,  which  usually  consists  of  an  exposition  of  the  gospel.  After  the  sermon 
follows  on  certain  Sundays  and  Holydays  a  litany,  similar  to  that  in  our  Prayer-book, 
or  in  lieu  thereof,  three  general  collects  for  a  blessing  upon  the  word  spoken,  for 
pardon,  and  for  grace,  then  another  psalm,  and  certain  prayers  special  to  the  day ; 
ooDcloding  with  a  Hallelujah,  the  blessing,  and  another  psalm.  The  administration  of 
the  Holy  Communion  is  always  preceded  by  a  special  preparatory  and  penitential 
service,  either  on  the  day  before,  or  on  the  same  day,  an  hour  before  the  general 
service.  In  the  latter  a  prayer  for  those  who  are  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion  is 
then  inserted  after  the  collect  for  grace,  and  followed  by  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  use  of 
which  is  apparently  reserved  for  the  Communion  Service.  After  this,  it  seems,  the 
non-communicants  withdraw ;  this  being  done,  an  exhortation  is  read,  and  the  Domi" 
nu$  Fobiscum,  the  Sursum  Corda,  and  the  words  of  institution  are  recited  or  chanted ; 
then  follows  another  modified  form  of  the  Ter  Sanctust  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  Pax 
Fobieemm,  and  the  Agnu*  Dei ;  this  is  succeeded  by  the  distribution  of  the  elements, 
daring  which  the  congregation  is  engaged  in  singing.  The  form  of  words  in  delivering 
the  elements  to  each  communicant  separately,  is,  with  the  bread :  "  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  body  thou  receivest,  preserve  thee  unto  everlasting  life  !  Amen  ;"  and  with  the 
cup :  '*  Jesus  Christ,  whose  blood  thou  receivest,  preserve  thee  unto  everlasting  life  ! 
Amen."  The  Post  Communion,  which  again  opens  with  the  Dominus  Vobiscum^  con- 
sists of  a  thanksgiving  prayer,  the  Hallelujah,  and  the  blessing,  after  which  again  a 
short  psalm  is  sung. 
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alarm  and  suspicion,  underwent  a  most  searching  examination,  the  xe-* 
suit  of  which  proved  highly  satisfactory. 

Anglo-American  Church  at  New  York, — It  is  in  contemplation  to 
establish  for  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  British  emigrants  who  con- 
stantly pass  through  New  York,  an  Anglo-American  Chnxch  in  that 
city,  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  consul. 

Sectarianism  and  the  Slave  question  in  the  United  States. — ^The  ques- 
tion of  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  causing  the  most  violent  dissensions 
in  the  different  sects.  Among  the  Baptists  and  Methodists,  a  regular 
disruption  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  members  of  the  con- 
nexion has  taken  place;  those  in  the  north  being  determined  aboli- 
tionists, while  those  in  the  south  stoutly  maintain  the  consistency  of 
slavery  with  Christianity.  A  similar  result  is  anticipated  in  the  Presby- 
terian body,  notwithstanding  a  string  of  resolutions  in  approbation  of 
slavery,  which  were  passed  by  the  Presbyterian  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia. This,  toge^er  with  other  causes,  has  occasioned  a  sensible 
diminution  of  numbers  in  the  ranks  of  dissent,  and  especially  of  Metho- 
dism ;  many  individuals,  as  well  as  ministers,  and  even  entire  congre- 
gations, coming  over  to  the  Church. 

Romish  Missions  in  America. — The  Ami  de  la  Religion  gives,  in 
extract  from  a  book  of  travels  lately  published  by  Mr.  Duflot  de  Mofl&as, 
a  flourishing  account  of  the  Romish  missionary  stations  in  Spanish 
California,  around  which  numerous  villages  of  converted  Indians  are 
collected.  **  But,"  the  traveller  observes,  **  the  Indian  of  the  California 
missions,  while  renouncing  the  worship  of  the  grotesque  idols  which  his 
fathers  worshipped,  and  becoming  a  convert  to  Christianity,  has  still 
remained  in  ignorance  of  the  moral  bearings  of  religion.  He  has  taken 
his  share  in  the  labours  of  the  community,  because  they  afforded  him  a 
more  secure  subsistence,  but  without  understanding  altogether  tie  evoH' 
gelic  principle ;  he  has  defended  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  rebeilioaa 
tribes,  much  more  by  the  impulse  of  the  inveterate  hatred  whiek  all  the 
Indian  races  have  in  common,  than  from  any  sense  of  gratitude  or  convic* 
<iow." 

Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, — The  republic  of  Guatemala,  which  last  year 
was  said  to  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  Jesuits ',  who  were  to  take 
charge  of  a  college,  has  altered  its  determination.  When  the  reverend 
fathers  arrived  off  the  coast,  they  were  informed  that  they  could  not  be 
permitted  to  land.  After  various  ineffectual  attempts  to  gain  a  footing 
in  those  parts,  they  were  forced  to  return  to  Europe.  They  arrived  at 
Antwerp  on  the  18th  of  July  last. 

Chika. —  Toleration  of  Christianity  ;  Romish  Missions. — ^The  intel- 
ligence that  the  edicts  against  Christianity  have  been  revoked  in  the 
Chinese  empire  has  been  partially  confirmed.  It  appears  that  the 
toleration  of  Christianity  throughout  the  empire,  and  its  public  exercise 
in  the  places  thrown  open  to  European  commerce,  is  one  of  the  stipa- 

*  See  English  Review,  vol  i.  p.  241. 
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latioDS  of  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between  France  and  the  Chinese 
government.  The  following  are  the  principal  clauses  of  the  Memorial 
of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  Keying,  viceroy  of  the  provinces  of 
Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi,  the  contents  of  which  have  become  law  by 
the  sanction  of  the  Emperor : — 

**  The  envoy  Lagrenee  has  requested  that  the  Chinese  who  follow 
the  Christian  religion,  and  are  otherwise  innocent  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
should  be  exempted  from  all  punishment  on  this  account ;  and,  as  this 
seems  to  be  practicable,  I,  your  minister,  request,  that  henceforth  all 
those  who  profess  the  Christian  religion,  should  be  exempted  from 
punishment,  and  I  fervently  beseech  your  Imperial  Grace  for  this.  If 
any  should  return  to  the  guilty  path  which  they  have  forsaken,  or 
should  commit  new  faults,  Uiey  would  still  be  amenable  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  State. 

*'  As  regards  the  subjects  of  France,  as  well  as  of  all  other  foreign 
countries  which  profess  this  religion,  they  will  be  permitted  to  erect 
churches  for  their  worship,  but  only  in  the  five  ports  which  are  thrown 
open  to  foreign  commerce ;  but  they  must  not  penetrate  into  the 
interior  to  promulgate  their  doctrines.  If  any  one  disobeys  this  stipu- 
lation, if  he  ventures  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  appointed  ports, 
the  cantonal  authorities  will  forthwith  apprehend  him,  and  deliver  him 
up  to  the  nearest  consul  of  his  nation.  He  is  not  to  be  punished  too 
precipitately  or  too  severely ;  he  is  not  to  be  put  to  death." 

From  the  course  which  the  government  of  France  has  lately  pursued 
in  regard  to  missionary  matters,  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  the  limited 
concessions  thus  obtained  from  the  Chinese  government  will  be  avail- 
able  for  popish  missions  only.  That  these  are  being  actively  organized, 
18  beyond  all  doubt.  The  fact  was  first  announced  by  the  Constitu- 
tionnel,  whose  inaccurate  information  has  been  rectified  by  the  Ami  de 
la  Religion  and  the  Univers,  by  the  former  on  the  authority  of  M. 
Langlois,  the  superior  of  the  Missions  Etrangeres  at  Paris.  It  appears 
that  the  Romish  Church  counts  four  canonically-established  bishoprics 
in  China,  viz.  Canton,  Peking,  Nanking,  and  Macao.  Formerly,  the 
nomination  to  all  these  sees  belonged  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  disordered  state  of  that  kingdom,  the  government 
being  unable  to  uphold  the  hierarchy  at  home,  the  future  arrangements 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  China  have  been  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  Propaganda.  As  far  as  these  arrangements  are  at  present  known, 
they  are  as  follows  :  the  only  titular  bishopric  which  is  to  be  preserved 
is  that  of  Macao.  The  dioceses  of  Nanking  and  Peking  are  not  yet 
definitively  suppressed ;  but  the  sees  are  vacant,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  their  aifairs  is  in  the  hands  of  bishops  in  partibus.  The  former 
is  committed  to  the  charge  of  Mgr.  Besi,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Canton ; 
the  latter  to  that  of  Father  Castro,  the  only  Portuguese  missionary 
remaining  in  China.  The  Queen  of  Portugal  has  nominated  him 
to  the  bishopric  of  Peking,  but  the  Pope  has  refused  to  institute 
him ;  and  he,  on  the  other  hand,  refuses  to  accept  the  title  of  bishop 
til  parlibus,  offered  him  by  the  Pope.     The  probability  is,  that  French 
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ecdesiasticB  will,  as  the  Univers  intimates,  ere  long  be  in  the  ezclasiTe 
possession  of  this  field  of  labour.  It  is  a  humiliating  reflection  that 
England,  by  whose  power  the  Chinese  empire  has  been  thrown  opoD, 
should  allow  the  Romish  Church  under  the  flag  of  France  to  pre* 
occupy  the  ground  for  missionary  purposes.  A  slight  infusion  of  the 
active  zeal  which  the  Propaganda  displays  in  such  matters^  would  do 
no  harm  in  the  councils  of  our  Church. 

France. —  The  Jesuits  and  the  University, — The  old  feud  between 
the  Church  of  France  and  the  University,  as  the  representative  of  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  the  revolution,  was  renewed  this  year  by 
M.  Thiers,  the  author  of  the  report  on  public  education,  which  was 
still-born  at  the  close  of  last  year's  session';  and,  thanks  to  the  adroit- 
ness of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  brought  to  a  more  peaceable 
issue  than  might  have  been  expected.  On  the  24th  of  April,  M.  Thiers 
gave  notice,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  he  wished  to  address  an 
interpellation  to  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  touching  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  state  with  regard  to  religious  congregations.  He  did  so 
accordingly  on  the  2nd  of  May ;  and  having  reviewed  the  diflerent  inci- 
dents of  the  late  warfare  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  power, 
down  to  the  condemnation  of  M.  Dupin's  book,  and  the  appel  comwu 
tTabus  against  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Lyons  ^,  he  denounced, 
amidst  many  professions  of  regard  and  affection  for  the  clergy  gene- 
rally, the  society  of  Jesuits  as  the  author  and  fosterer  of  the  difficulties 
in  which  both  the  Government  and  the  Church  had  latterly  been 
involved  with  each  other.  He  therefore  demanded,  that  the  law  which 
forbids  the  settlement  in  France  of  non-authorised  religious  congrega- 
tions, should  be  put  in  force  against  that  body.  The  minister,  M.  Mai^ 
tin  du  Nord,  in  reply,  said  that  the  subject  had  already  occupied  the 
attention  of  Crovemment,  and  that  it  was  their  intention  to  interfere ; 
but  they  desired  to  do  so  in  concert  with  the  spiritual  authority.  After 
giving  this  vague  assurance,  he  ensconced  himself  within  the  convenient 
shelter  of  ministerial  discretion.  A  stormy  discussion  ensued,  which 
lasted  for  two  days,  and  in  which  M.  Dupin  vented  his  spleen  by 
a  violent  attack  upon  the  Jesuits,  while  M.  Berryer  poured  forth  hia 
eloquence  in  their  defence.  It  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  M.  Thiers 
declaring  himself  satisfied  with  the  explanations  given  by  the  minis- 
ter, on  the  understanding  that  if  the  decision  of  the  spiritual  authority 
should  prove  adverse,  the  law  should  still  be  executed.  To  this 
proviso  the  minister  paid  no  attention ;  his  silence  was  construed  into 
assent,  and  the  Chamber  "  proceeded  to  the  order  of  the  day,  relying 
on  the  Government  that  care  should  be  taken  to  see  the  laws  put  in 
force.'*  On  the  10th  of  June,  M.  Thiers,  growing  impatient,  reminded 
the  minister  of  his  engagement,  but  could  not  obtain  any  further  satis- 
faction tlian  the  assurance  that  the  negotiation  was  still  in  progress. 

>  See  English  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  244  and  491 ;  and  voL  U.  p.  896. 
*  See  EngliBh  Review,  vol  iii.  p.  844. 
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On  the  1 1  th  of  June,  Count  Montalembert  opened  the  discussion  on 
the  subject  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  by  a  defence  of  the  Jesuits ;  but 
here  the  matter  dropped,  after  a  few  speeches  had  been  made  on  both 
■ides. 

Meanwhile  the  party  against  whom  these  measures  were  directed,  did 
not  remain  idle.  Counsel's  opinion  was  obtained  as  to  the  legality  or 
illegality,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  France,  of  the  existence  of 
non-authorised  religious  congregations.  An  opinion  was  prepared  at  great 
length,  and  signed  by  a  number  of  barristers,  among  whom  we  notice 
Messrs.  de  Vatismenil,  Berryer,  and  H.  de  Riancey ;  the  sum  of  which 
was,  1.  that  no  law  actually  in  force  prohibited  members  of  non-recog- 
nised religious  associations  from  living  together  ;  2.  that  even  if  there 
should  be  laws  containing  such  a  prohibition,  the  government  would 
not  be  authorised  to  proceed  to  a  dissolution  by  executive  measures  ; 
and,  3.  that  if  the  executive  power  should  attempt  such  dissolution, 
the  measure  would  ultimately  prove  impracticable  and  abortive. 

While  these  preparations  indicated  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the 
Jesuits,  to  resist  the  interposition  of  Government,  and  to  make  the 
question  a  judicial  one,  several  of  the  bishops  warmly  embraced  their 
cause.  The  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  the  senior  archbishop  of  France 
next  to  Cardinal  Bonald,  addressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the 
King  in  council,  couched  in  respectful,  but  very  strong  language,  and 
repeating  to  Louis  Philippe,  on  behalf  of  the  present  episcopate  of 
France,  the  words  addressed  by  the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  in  1762,  to 
Louis  XV.,  when  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  France  was  in  agita- 
tion : — "  Sire,  in  asking  of  you  to-day  to  preserve  the  Jesuits,  we  have 
the  honour  of  presenting  to  Your  Majesty  the  unanimous  wish  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  provinces  of  your  kingdom.  They  cannot  contemplate 
without  alarm  the  destruction  of  a  religious  order  so  highly  commend- 
able on  account  of  the  purity  of  the  morals  of  its  members,  the  aus- 
terity of  their  discipline,  the  extent  of  their  labours  and  their  know- 
ledge, and  the  innumerable  services  which  they  have  rendered  to 
Church  and  State.  That  society,  Sire,  has,  from  the  first  period  of  its 
establishment,  been  subject  to  incessant  gainsaying;  the  enemies  of 
the  faith  have  at  all  times  persecuted  it."  Another  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  King  personally  by  the  Bishop  of  Chalons,  in  which,  after 
referring  to  the  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  and  declaring  it 
to  contain  the  sentiments  of  the  general  body  of  the  episcopate,  he 
says : — *'  The  cause  of  the  Jesuits  is  evidently  that  of  the  whole 
Church,  consequently  it  is  our  own  cause ;  not  a  word  is  said  against 
them,  which  is  not  a  war-cry  against  us.  We  know  it  perfectly. 
After  so  many  excesses  have,  for  the  last  sixty  years,  been  committed 
with  a  view  to  annihilate  a  religion  to  which  alone  belongs  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  holy  promises,  are  we  to  expect  yet  further  violence  and 
persecution  ?  We  are  prepared ;  but  we  shall  not  suffer  without  first 
uttering  a  cry  of  distress,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  God,  and  that  of 
Your  Majesty,  who  could  not  without  serious  alarm  witness  so  great 
misfortunes.     Justitva  elevat  genteSf  miseros  autem  populos  facit  pecca' 
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turn.  This  is  one  of  the  oracles  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Still  moie  deter- 
mined is  the  tone  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  to 
the  Minister  of  worship.  After  animadverting  at  considerable  length  upon 
the  illegality  of  the  contemplated  measure,  and  upon  its  connexion  with 
an  infidel  tendency  similar  to  that  which  brought  on  the  first  revolu- 
tion, and  stating  it  as  his  belief,  that  it  is  only  the  first  of  a  series 
of  attacks  meditated  against  the  Church,  he  thus  expresses  himself 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  letter : — '*  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  several 
archbishops  and  bishops  have  given  you  notice,  that  if  the  Jesuits  be 
expelled  from  their  own  houses,  they  will  find  an  asylum  in  those 
which  they  themselves  inhabit.  As  I  should,  in  common  with  these 
prelates,  see  in  the  members  of  that  order  only  pious  and  sealous 
auxiliaries,  of  whose  aid  we  are  to  be  deprived,  proscribed  men,  worthy 
of  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  I  shall  glory  in 
imitating  the  example  which  shall  have  been  set  me." 

The  Government,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  these  and  many 
other  attacks  which  were  made  upon  it  in  the  public  prints  and  in 
pamphlets,  but  quietly  pursued  its  negotiations  at  Rome.  Some  time 
before  M.  Thiers  gave  his  notice  in  the  Chamber,  it  had  become 
known  that  a  M.  Rossi  was  to  be  sent  thither  on  a  special  mission ;  but 
the  nature  of  the  business  on  which  he  was  sent  did  not  transpire,  and 
the  singular  choice  which  the  Government  had  made  in  the  person  of 
the  envoy,  added  to  the  mystification.  M.  Rossi  being  originally  an 
Italian  refugee,  who  had  first  found  an  asylum  at  Geneva,  and  had 
from  thence  made  his  way  to  Paris,  where  his  connexions  lay  chiefly 
among  the  liberal  party,  seemed  to  be  a  very  unfit  person  for  conducts 
ing  negotiations  with  the  Holy  See ;  and  the  ultramontane  papers  un- 
hesitatingly predicted,  that  if  he  were  received  at  all  by  the  Pope,  he 
would  certainly  fail  in  whatever  might  be  the  business  that  took  him 
to  Rome  ;  the  very  fact  of  sending  such  a  man,  being  an  insult  to  the 
Roman  court.  Conjectures  and  insinuations  continued  to  be  thrown 
out  by  the  difierent  papers,  especially  the  Ami  de  la  ReUgum,  till  at 
last,  to  their  extreme  surprise,  there  appeared  in  the  Mcniievr  of 
July  6th  the  following  laconic  paragraph  :  "  The  King's  Government 
has  received  intelligence  from  Rome.  The  negotiation  with  which 
M.  Rossi  was  charged,  has  attained  its  object.  The  congregation  of  the 
Jesuits  will  cease  to  exist  in  France,  and  is  about  to  disperse  of  its 
own  accord ;  its  houses  will  be  closed,  and  its  novitiates  dissolved."* 
This  was  a  '*  heavy  blow  and  discouragement,"  not  only  to  the  extreme 
ultramontane  party,  but  to  the  French  bishops,  whose  hot  advocacy  of 
the  Jesuits  was  thus  unexpectedly  disavowed  from  the  "  centre  of 
unity.*'  An  angry  controversy  arose  forthwith  between  the  organs  of 
the  difierent  parties,  both  as  to  the  extent  of  the  concessions  made  at 
Rome,  and  as  to  the  party  who  had  made  them ;  some  maintaining 
that  the  order  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Jesuits  emanated  from  the  Pope 
himself,  while  others,  to  save  the  honour  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  which 
they  conceived  to  be  compromised  by  that  supposition,  asserted  that  the 
Pope  had  resolutely  repelled  all  the  overtures  of  M.  Rossi,  and  that 
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whatever  concessions  had  heen  made,  were  made  hy  the  general  of  the 
Jesaits*  to  whom  M.  Rossi  had  in  his  distress  addressed  himself.  In 
whatever  way,  however,  the  matter  might  have  been  managed  at  Rome, 
the  fact  is  unquestioned,  that  in  pursuance  of  orders  issued  from  thence, 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  is  no  longer  to  exist  in  France.  Whether  the 
Government  of  Louis  Philippe  has,  with  all  the  finesse  shown  on  the 
occasion,  not  been  outwitted,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  only  practical 
effect  of  M.  Rossi's  successful  negotiation,  which  has  as  yet  been  pub- 
licly notified,  is  the  dissolution  of  the  community  of  the  Rue  des  Postes 
at  Paris,  the  unexpected  disclosure  of  whose  existence  and  wealth,  in 
consequence  of  judicial  proceedings  instituted  by  the  Jesuits  them- 
selves S  had  first  drawn  public  attention  upon  the  footing  which  the 
order  had  contrived  to  get  again  in  France  ;  and  even  this  dissolution 
is  questionable,  as  it  is  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  house  in  the  Rue 
des  Postes,  which  has  been  sold  to  another  religious  order,  the  *'  Con- 
grSgation  de  Notre-Dame  des  Douleurs,**  the  community  at  Paris  pos- 
sessed property  elsewhere,  which  has  been  preserved.  Besides,  it  is 
an  admitted  fact,  that  in  the  two  provinces  into  which  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits  had  divided  France,  the  order  had  established  between  twenty 
and  thirty  houses,  of  the  dissolution  of  which  no  intelligence  has  as  yet 
reached  the  public  ear.  And  even  if  all  these  establishments  were  to  be 
actually  broken  up,  the  members  of  the  order  would  still  remain  in 
France,  as  the  expulsion  of  the  persons  of  the  Jesuits  is  not  contem- 
plated. 

While  the  triumph  of  the  liberal  party  is  thus  a  very  modified  one, 
the  Government  took  occasion  from  this  display  of  its  authority  in  op- 
position to  the  Jesuits,  to  intervene  on  the  other  side  also,  for  the  repres- 
sion of  the  abuses  which  had  introduced  themselves  into  the  public 
teaching  of  the  university,  and  more  especially  of  the  system  adopted 
by  Messrs-  Michelet  and  Quinet,  who  had  travelled  completely  out  of 
the  record  in  their  lectures,  and  discussed  political  and  religious  ques- 
tions under  colour  of  courses  of  literature.  M.  de  Salvandy,  as  minister 
of  public  instruction,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  professors  of  the  College 
de  France^  in  which  he  drew  their  attention  to  the  duty  of  confining 
themselves  within  the  legitimate  limits  of  their  subject.  A  warm  debate 
ensued  in  the  annual  meeting  of  professors.     Messrs.  Michelet  and 

*  The  case  brought  before  the  tribunals  was  one  of  embezzlement  by  a  confidential 
agent  and  affiliated  brother  of  the  community,  who  had  abstracted  securities  and  values 
to  the  amount  of  240,000  francs,  and  spent  the  produce  in  the  most  reckless  pro- 
fligacy. The  caaa  was  clearly  established  against  him,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  five 
years'  imprisonment ;  it  also  appeared  that  he  was  an  old  offender,  having  been  con- 
victed of  forgery  in  Belgium }  whence  he  had  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and  to  worm 
Umself  into  the  confidence  of  the  Jesuit  community  at  Paris.  In  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings the  existence 'of  that  community,  and  many  facts  connected  with  its  internal 
economy,  and  the  wealth  it  had  already  amassed,  were  necessarily  disclosed.  The  trial 
did  not  take  place  till  the  lOth  of  April  last;,  but  the  discovery  having  been  made  long 
before,  and  the  leading  facts  having  fallen  under  the  cognizance  of  the  authorities,  the 
ministry  were  enabled  to  take  their  measures,  in  sending  M.  Rossi  to  Rome,  before  the 
publicity  of  the  affair  caused  the  proceedings  in  the  Chambers,  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  in  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind  must  have  led  them  to  anticipate. 
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translation  of  the  Bible,   and  drawing  up  a  catechism  for  the  new 
Church,   as  if  he  had  been  another  Luther.      Brauner   was   to  be 
inducted  by  Ronge  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity, and  the  "  Protestants**  were  prevailed  upon  to  remain  united  to 
the  general  body,  and  to  participate  in  the  service ;  which  they  did, 
together  with  their  intended  minister,  Dr.  Pribil,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  who,  after  he  had  in  vain  lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  abuses 
of  his  Church,  had  voluntarily  resigned  his  office  ten  years  ago,  and, 
unwilling  to  become  a  sectarian  leader,  had  withdrawn  into  retirement, 
but  who  was  now  induced  to  lend  his  services  to  the  orthodox  seceders 
from  the  new  movement.     Ronge  preached  on  the  occasion,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  stronger  contrast  than  that  which  his  empty 
talk  about  brotherly  rejoicing,  and  love,  and  confidence,  and  mutual 
toleration,  and,  above  all,  spiritual  freedom,  formed  with  the  solemn 
and  deeply  Christian  tone  of  the  protest.     Three  days  sufficed  to  show 
that  he  was  daubing  over   the  breach  with  untempered  mortar.      A 
general  meeting   of    the  members  of  the  congregation  was   held  on 
the  21st  of  May,  when  terms  of  union  were  proposed,  on  the  accept- 
ance of  which,  on  the  part  of  the  general  body,  the  continuance  in  it  of 
the  '*  Protestants"  should  depend.     They  consisted  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  the  further  points  afterwards  embodied  in  their  confession 
(see  below,  note  '').     A  further  stipulation  was,  that  M.  Miiller's  ver* 
sion  of  the  Bible  and  his  catechism  should  not  be  adopted,  and  that  the 
above  creed  and  fourteen  articles  should  be  publicly  promulgated  in  the 
name  of  the  congregation.      While  these  terms  of  union  were  being 
read,  the  cry,  '*  The  old   story,  still  the  old   story,**   was  raised ;  a 
great    uproar    ensued,    which  rendered    even   discussion   impossible. 
Dr.  Pribil  withdrew  from  the  assembly  without  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  a  single  word  ;  and  Brauner,  who  obtained  a  hearing, 
was  so  intimidated,  that  he  merely  observed,  he  had  subscribed  to  the 
determinations  of  the  council  at  Leipzig,  and  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
depart  from  them.     The  result  was,  the  formal  secession  of  the  '*  Pro- 
testants,*' who  constituted  themselves  into  a  separate  body  under  Dr. 
Pribil,  and  subsequently  published  their  confession  of  faith,  supported 
throughout  with  authorities  from  Scripture  and  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  ^. 


'  This  being  by  far  the  most  interesting  document  that  hat  as  yet  appeared  in 
nexion  with  the  new  movement,  we  ^ive  the  text  of  it  in  full;  but  for  want  of: 
we  must  rontent  ourselves  with  merely  indicating  the  passages  quoted  in  aopport  of  tlM 
different  points. 

yi.  "Confession  of  Faith." 

[First  of  all,  under  this  head,  the  Text  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  recited  in  iIm 
generally  received  form.]  "Art.  I.  God  the  Father: — Rom.  iv.  6;  ICor.  viii.6: 
Deut.  vi.  4:  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27;  2  Cor.  vi.  18;  Gen.  xvii.  1 ;  Rom.  si.  36;  John  ▼.  17; 
Rom.  i.  20  ;  lleb.  i.  2  ;  John  i.  3.— Art.  II.  God  the  Son  :— Matt.  i.  21 ;  John  i.  41 ; 
John  i.  14;  PsnI.  ii.  12  ;  Matt.  iii.  17  :  Mark  xiv.  61  ;  John  iii.  16;  v.  23  ;  xvii.  1  ( 
Rom.  viii.  3.  32;  Gul.  iv.  4;  1  John  i.  7;  John  xx.  28;  x.  9 ;  PbiL  iL  11; 
Matt.  i.  18.  20:  Luke  i.  35;  ii.  7-  11;  Is.  vii.  14;  ix.  6;  liii.  4;  Matt.  xxTii.; 
Mark  xv. ;  Luke  xxili. ;  John  xix. ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18  seq. ;  Eph.  It.  8—10;  1  Cor.  xt.  4; 
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Berlin  is  not,  however,  the  only  place  in  which  the  rationalistic  ten* 
dency  of  the  movement  has  met  with  a  salutary  check.  Czerski  also 
has  declared  himself  decidedly  hostile  to  it,  and  determined  to  adhere  to 

Matt,  xxviii. ;  Mark  xvi. ;  Luke  xziv. ;  John  xx. ;  Acta  ii.  32;  iii.  15 ;  Rom.  !▼.  25  ; 
ziv.  9;  1  Cor.  xv.  15 ;  Gal.  i.  1 ;  Heb.  ix.  24 ;  Mark  xvi.  19 ;  .Luke  xxiv.  51 ;  Joha 
xiv.  2.28;  xx.  17  ;  Heb.  Tiii.  1 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  18;  Rom.  viii.  34 ;  Phil.  ii.  9,  10 ; 
Eph.  i.  20—22 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25 ;  Luke  xxii.  69:  AcU  i.  11 ;  xvii.  31 ;  John  ▼.  22.  27. 
— Art.  111.  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  remaining  clausei : — Matt,  xxviii.  19;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  13 :  1  Cor.  xii.  4—6 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2 ;  Jude  20,  21 ;  Mark  i.  10 ;  John  i.  32,  33 ; 
Rom.  Yiil.  9;  xiv.  16.  26,  27 ;  John  xv.  26 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  10;  Matt.  xii.  31,  32;  x.  20  ; 
xvi.  18;  Eph.  v.  26,  27;  iv.  4-6;  Acts  ii.  42;  Heb.  x.  25 ;  1  PeUii.  9;  Acu 
X.  43 ;  ii.  38 :  John  vi.  39,  40 ;  v.  28,  29 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  42—44 :  12—28 ;  Rom.  xL— 
*'  We  have  placed  the  *  Apostles'  Creed*  at  the  head  of  our  confession  of  faith,  because 
this  basis  of  all  the  ancient  Church  confessions  is  certainly,  though  not  immediately, 
derived  from  the  apostles,  or  at  all  events  a  faithful  exposition  of  what  the  holy 
apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  declared  both  in  preaching  and  in  their  writings.  In  this 
creed  is  contained  the  shortest  and  best  summary  of  saving  doctrine ;  and  the  passages 
of  the  Bible,  quoted  under  the  three  articles,  and  translated  from  the  original,  clearly 
prove,  that  it  is  throughout  in  accordance  with  Holy  Scripture.  By  adopting  this 
creed  we  wish  to  connect  the  Church  community  which  we  are  desirous  of  forming,  by 
the  bond  of  faith  with  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  and  with  the  Christian  com- 
munions of  all  ages.     To  come  to  particulars : — 

"  I.  We  receive  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  the  alone 
source  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  oral  tradition  only  so  far  as  it  agrees  with  Holy 
Scripture.— 2  Tim.  iii.  15  seq ;  2  Pet.  i.  19.  21 ;  Deut  xxviii.  15  seq ;  Is.  xxxiv.  16 ; 
John  V.  39 ;  Acts  xvii.  11 ;  Rom.  xv.  4;  Eph.  vi.  17 ;  Heb.  i.  1 ;  iv.  12 ;— St.  August. 
in  Joh.  Tr.  xlix. ;  de  doctr.  Christ.  1.  ii.  c.  vi ;  De  mor.  Eccles.  c.  x;  in  Ps.  Ixix ;  St. 
Ambros.  Serm.  xx.  4 ;  Ad  Grat.  i.  4;  Serm.  in  Ps.  cxviii.  4; — Is.  xxix.  13;  Mark  vii. 
13;  1  Tim.  vi.  3  seq ; — St  Cypr.  Epp.  Ixxiv.;  Ixxi. ;  Ixxiii. 

"  II.  We  confess  that  we  are  made  righteous  only  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  saved  by 
grace ;  but  we  hold  good  works  in  honour,  as  fruits  of  faith. — Rom.  iii.  20.  24,  25,  26. 
88 ;  iv.  6  ;  Eph.  ii.  8,  9 ;— St.  Ambros.  ad  Iren. ;  Tertull  de  bapt.  c.  xviii. ;  St.  Polyc. 
ad  Philipp.  c  i ;— James  ii.  17.  26 ;  Rom.  vi. ;  Gal.  v.  22 ;  2  Pet.  i.  5  seq. 

"  III.  We  acknowledge  as  true  sacraments,  instituted  by  Christ,  holy  baptism  and 
the  holy  communion  ;  the  other  five  sacraments  only  as  pious  Church  ordinances,  con* 
secrated  by  tradition. — 1  Cor.  xii.  13;  Matt,  xxviii.  19 ;  Mark  xvi.  16 ;  John  ii.  5; 
Acu  ii.  38  :  Titus  iii.  5 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  26  seq. ;  Mark  xiv.  22  seq. ;  Luke  xxii.  19  seq. ; 
1  Cor.  xi.  ^  seq. 

'*  IV.  We  do  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  transubsUntiation,  but  simply  and  scripturally 
confess,  that  we  receive  in  the  Holy  Communion  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord. — 
Matt.  xxvi.  26  seq. ;  John  vi.  50  seq. ;  1  Cor.  x.  16. 

**  V.  We  receive  the  Holy  Communion,  after  making  a  public  confession  of  our 
•ins,  under  both  kinds,  as  Christ  has  ordained. — 1  John  i.  8  seq. ;  1  Cor.  xi.  28,  29  ; 
Ps.  xxxii. ;  Matt.  xxvi.  27;  Mark  xiv.  23;  1  Cor.  xi.  29;— St.  Hieron.  in  Soph.;  St. 
Cyprian,  and  Pope  Gelasius  jKuHm, 

"  VI.  We  retain  the  holy  mass  as  the  solemn  commemoration  of  the  bloody  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross  ;  but  in  the  vernacular  tongue. — Heb.  x.  12  seq ;  ix.  12. 
20 ;  Luke  xxii.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xu  24—26 ; — St.  Epiph.  expos,  fid.  cathol.  c.  xxi.  \-^ 
1  Cor.  xiv.  9. 

'*  VU.  We  do  not  approve  of  compulsory  auricular  confession,  but  we  hold  voluntary 
confession  of  guilt  to  the  pastor  of  the  congregation  in  honour,  and  we  esteem  the  seal  of 
confession  sacred  and  inviolable. — James  v.  16 ;  Matt.  iii.  6 ;  Mark  i.  5. 

'*  VIIL  We  do  not  admit  that  the  priest  absolves  from  sins  by  his  own  authority, 
but  we  confess  that  he  does  so  in  the  name  of  God,  as  his  minister  ordained  thereto. — 
Ps.  Ii.  6;  xix.  13;  Jer.  xvii.  9  ;  John  xx.  21  seq ;  Luke  x.  16;  Matt  xviii.  18; 
Luke  xxiv.  47 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xii.  13  ;  2  Cor.  v.  18  seq. ;— Tertull.  de  pudic. 
c  xxi. 
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the  ancient  &ith.  He  appears  to  have  been  ill  pleased  with  tlie  lesolt  of 
the  Leipzig  council,  but  to  have  been  overborne  by  Ronge,  so  fiv  as 
not  to  proclaim  his  opposition  to  the  public  at  large ;  contenting 


"  IX.  We  disapprove  all  compulsory  celibacy,  and  leave  prietts  free  to  marry. — 
1  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  iv.  1  seq  ;  I  Cor.  ix.  5  ;  Matt.  xiz.  11  seq;— Socrates,  Hist.  Ecdes.  L  1. 
c.  xi ;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Ecd.  1. 1.  c.  23;  SiWeriiis,  made  bishop  of  Rome  in  636,  waa 
the  son,  born  in  wedlock,  of  the  Roman  bishop  Hormidas  514. 

**  X.  We  require  solemnization  in  the  Church  by  the  minister  of  the  congregation, 
to  render  marriage  valid,  and  we  allow  marriage  between  Christians  of  diflferent  con- 
fessions.— Tertull.  ad  Uxor.  1.  ii.  c.  ix. ;  de  pudic.  c.  iv. 

*'  XI.  Wc  disapprove  of  indulgences,  senseless  penances,  pilgrimages.  Image  wonhlp, 
and  the  like;  but  we  honour  the  saints  without  invoking  them;  and  we  look  for 
salvation  to  God  alone  through  Chriiit  our  only  mediator. — Tit.  iii.  4  seq ;  Rom.  aiv. 
17 ;  Coloss.  ii.  16 ;  Matt.  xv.  9 ;  Exod.  xx.  4,  5  ;  Matt.  iv.  10 ;  Acta  z.  25  aeq ;  Malt. 
xziii.  8,  9;  1  Tim.  it.  0;  Heb.  ix.  15  ;  zii.  24;  1  John  ii.  1  seq;  Col.  ii.  18;  John 
xvi.  23. — St.  August,  de  Civit.  Dei,  1.  xxii.  c.  ii. 

'*  XII.  We  do  not  receive  the  so-called  doctrine  of  purgatory ;  but  we  believe  in  a 
purification  of  the  soul  after  death. — Matt.  xii.  32;  John  xv.  22;  1  Pet.  ill.  19  8eq.| 
iv.  6;  Rom.  x.  14;  Rev.  xxii.  2;  John  iii.  16;  1  Tim.  ii.  4;  Titus  ii.  11;  2  Pet.  lit. 
9;  1  John  ii.  2;  John  iv.  42;  1  John  iv.  14 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18;  v.  9;  Phil.  It;  Heb.  zi. 
39  seq. ;  Matt.  xiii.  39. 

'*  XIII.  We  confess  that  Christ  alone  is  the  Head  of  his  Church,  her  governor  and 
protector;  and  that  the  members  of  the  Church,  l>oth  of  the  Church  militant  and  of 
the  Church  triumphant,  are  bound  to  Him  and  to  each  other  in  the  most  Intimate 
union. — Matt,  xxiii.  8  seq. ;  xx.  25  seq. ;  Col.  i.  18  seq. ;  1  Pet.  ii.  25 ;  1  Cor.  zv. 
25;  Ephes.  i.  22  seq.;  1  Cor.  x.  17;  xii.;  Ephes.  iv.  3  seq.;  .Acts  iL  42;  1  John  i. 
3.  6,  7 :  Pbil.  11.  1  ; — St.  August,  in  Joh.  tract,  cviii. ;  Contra  Cresc.  e.  iv. ;  Sl  Cypr. 
Ep.  ad  Csecil. 

"  XIV.  Accordingly  we  separate  ourselves  from  the  Roman  hierarchy,  bot  we  detira 
to  see  the  Christian  Catholic  Church,  of  which  we  profess  to  be  roeml>en,  preserved  in 
her  primitive  and  venerable  apostolico-episcopal  character.  Our  clergy  are  there- 
fore to  be  episcopal! y  ordained ;  but  to  be  placed,  together  with  the  bishop.  In  tnch  a 
constitutional  position  as  to  render  them  not  lords,  but  pastors  and  fathers  of  the  con- 
gregation.—E  ph.  iv.  11  seq.;  Acts  ziv.  23;  Titus  I.  5;  2  Tim.  i.  6; — St.  ChryaoaL  In 
1  Tim.  Hom.  zi. ;— 1  Tim.  iv.  12;  Titus  i.  7  seq. ; — St.  Hieron.  Bp.  ad  Theoph.  88: 
and  Epist.  ad  £v.  146;  St.  Hilar,  cont.  Aux.  iii.  4;  Gregor.  1.  Bmn.  Epist.  i.  ▼.  viL 
▼iii.  xviii.  seq. 

B.  '*  Determinations  respecting  tub  Constitution  of  the  Cburcb." 

"  XV.  The  congregation  is  represented  in  ecclesiastical  matters  by  its  pastor  and 
the  college  of  elders. 

"XVI.  The  congregation  exercises  its  primitive  right  in  freely  choosing  these  lia 
representatives. — AcU  vi.  2  seq.;  2  Cor.  viii.  19. — St.  Clemens  Rom.  Ep.  L  ad  Cor. 
c.  42—44. 

"  XVII.  The  elders  are  chosen  annually — as  a  rule  at  Whitsuntide — by  ni)|oritj  of 
votes.     The  elders  again  choose  one  of  their  own  body  for  presiding  elder. 

"  XVIII.  The  pastor  is,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land,  to  be  placed  by 
virtue  of  his  office  in  a  position  of  security  and  independence  of  the  Individual 
members  of  the  congregation. 

"  XIX.  His  seat  in  the  college  of  elders  is  by  the  side  of  the  presiding  elder,  asd  ia 
spiritual  matters  he  has  the  first  and  the  last  word. 

"  XX.  The  pastor  receives  from  the  congregation  a  fixed  stipend  i  all  sarplice  feaeg 
ex.  gr.  for  baptism,  churching  of  women  after  childbirth,  confirmation^  narriaget 
confession,  visitation  of  the  sick,  blessing  of  corpses,  &&,  are  aboUshed.^-1  Cor.  Ii.  7 
seq. ;  1  Tim.  v.  17  seq.;  Matt.  z.  8. 

'*  XXI.  The  decisions  of  the  college  of  elders,  if  not  exceeding  the  llmlls  of  its 
authoiity,  are  binding  upon  the  congregation. 

"XXII.  The  pastor  is  bound  to  perform  Divine  service  in  accordance  with  the 
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self  with  the  assaraace  that  the  Schneidexnuhl  confession  should  not  be 
interfered  with.  The  course  of  events,  however,  soon  forced  him  out 
of  the  equivocal  position  which  he  seemed  to  occupy.     A  pamphlet* 

lUnrgy  to  be  introduced.  Pewi  in  churches,  collection-bags,  and  the  like  are 
abolished. 

"  XXIII.  The  greatest  possible  unity  and  simplicity  is  to  prevail  in  Divine  service.  Ai 
a  rule  all  the  sacred  offices  are  performed  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  same  manner  for  all 
the  members  of  the  congregation,  without  rejpect  of  persons.  The  primitive  Catholic 
Church  is  to  be  our  model  in  this  as  in  all  liturgical  matters. — St.  Hilar,  cont.  Aux. 

"  XXIV.  Only  those  Holydays  which  are  acknowledged  by  the  State,  are  to  be  kepU 

"  XXV.  New  members  are  admitted  into  the  congregation  by  signing  the  confession 
of  laith,  after  previous  conference  with  the  pastor,  and  presentation  to  the  elde  rs. 

"  XXVI.  Candidates  for  the  clerical  office  receive  ordination  to  the  priesthood 
when  they  have  6nished  their  education  at  the  university  of  the  country,  and  have 
passed  their  examination  in  a  manner  satisfactory,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  conduct — 

1  Tim.  v.  22 ;  Titus  i.  5  seq. 

*'  XXVII.  The  clergy  are  to  devote  their  energies  as  much  as  possible  likewise  to 
the  schools ;  and  they  alone  are  to  impart  religious  instruction.  In  every  respect  our 
clergy  are  not  to  be  mere  preachers,  but  pastors  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. — 

2  Tim.  iv.  2 ;  1  Tet.  v.  2. 

"  XXVIII.  Matrimony  is  solemnised  by  the  pastor  of  the  congregation  after  a 
threefold  publication  of  banns.  We  acknowledge  no  other  impediments  to  matrimony, 
but  those  decreed  by  the  State.  In  the  case  of  mixed  marriages,  we  leave  the  parents 
to  decide  in  which  confession  they  mean  to  educate  their  children.  In  the  case  of 
unhappy  marriages,  we  admit,  after  previDus  attempts  at  reconciliation  by  the  pastor 
and  elders,  legal  separation ;  and  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  desertion,  or  attempt  at 
murder,  even  divorce. — Matt  xix.  3~9 ;  v.  22;  1  Cor.  vii.  15. 

*'XXIX.  From  time  to  time  synods  will  be  held,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be 
communicated  to  the  respective  authorities  of  the  State. 

**  XXX.  The  preceding  determinations  are  to  regulate  any  ulterior  development 
hereafter  of  the  constitution  of  the  congregation. 

**  Such  is  our  confession.  We  send  it  forth,  in  God's  name,  into  all  the  provinces  of 
oar  German  fatherland,  to  all  the  Catholic  brethren  and  congregations,  who  have  the 
salvation  of  their  souls  and  a  true  reform  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  heart.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  do  more  than  lay  one  stone  towards  the  erection  of  the  new  edi6ce  ; 
may  others  do  their  part,  and  add  their  contributions,  in  order  that  the  structure,  the 
raising  of  wluch  engrosses  our  whole  soul,  may  by  the  gracious  help  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Church,  rise  to  heaven  in  our  sight.  Whoever  feels  that  he  cannot  refuse  his  hearty 
assent  to  this  confession  of  our  faith,  still  more  whoever  is  willing  to  pray  and  to 
labour  with  us  for  the  advancement  and  accomplishment  of  the  One  holy  cause,  is 
requested  in  all  brotherly  kindness  to  communicate  personally  or  by  letter  with  our 
pastor  elect.  Dr.  Pribil,  at  Berlin.  May  the  Triune  God  of  grace,  truth,  and  peace,  be 
with  us  all.    Amen." 

'  The  tracts,  pamphlets,  periodicals  and  treatises,  already  published  in  reference 
to  this  movement,  are  numberless ;  their  name  truly  is  "  legion."  Among  them  the 
following  appear  to  be  most  deserving  of  notice : — AutkentUeke  DarsteUung  der  vor 
dtm  BMkpffe  von  Mainz  stattgekabten  Betprechung  mil  der  Deputation  der  togenannten 
Deutidk'Katkoliken  von  Offenbach.  Ein  Beitrag  aur  neuesten  OeKhichte  dee  religioten 
Sektemoesent  in  Deuitehland.  Mil  bischqfflicher  Approbation,  (Authentic  account  of 
the  conference  between  the  Bishop  of  Mayence  and  the  deputation  of  the  so-called 
German  Catholics  at  Offenbach.  A  contribution  to  the  latest  history  of  religious 
sectarianism  in  Germany.  With  episcopal  approbation.)  [A  counter-statement  to 
this  has  been  published  by  the  deputation.]  —  Die  neuetten  Bewegungen  in  der 
Kaihotieehen  Kirche.  (The  latest  movements  in  the  Catholic  Church).  Von  ConsittO' 
riai-Ratk  J.  H.  F.  Romberg.  —  Bonge,  Cxereki  und  die  chrittkatholitche  Gemeinde  zu 
SehneidewuikL  (Ronge,  Cterski,  and  the  Christian  Catholic  congregation  at  Schneide- 
miihl.)  Ad  acta  ecdesiastica.  Ein  Zeichen  der  Zeit  und  Beitrag  zur  Kirchenge- 
tchiehte  dee  19/eii  Jahrhundertt.     (A  sign  of  the  times,  and  contribution  to  the  Church 
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haTing  appeared  under  the  title,  "  The  first  Council  of  the  German 
Catholic  Church  at  Leipzig,"  in  which  Czenki  is  represented  as  a  con- 
senting party  to  the  sentiments  uttered,  and  the  measures  adopted  in 
that  assembly,  he  took  occasion,  in  a  letter  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished, emphatically  to  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  the  spirit  which 
presided  over  it.  *•  I  have  great  respect,"  he  says,  "  for  every  *  ration- 
alist' who  uses  his  reason  as  the  intellectual  eye  for  the  contemplation 
and  examination  of  revealed  truth,  provided  he  submit  himself  readily 
and  humbly  to  God's  Word ;  but  I  do  from  the  ground  of  my  heart 
abhor  all  those  rationalists,  who,  like  the  fallen  angels,  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  pride,  refuse  to  God  the  honour  due  to  Him,  and  set  their 
own  reason  upon  the  altar  as  the  idol  of  their  worship ;  I  abhor  all 
who  rest  on  the  Bible  not  sincerely,  but  feignedly,  referring  to  their 
poor  reason,  which  they  call  the  original  light,  the  ultimate  decision 
respecting  God's  Word,  i.e.  the  revelation  of  God  as  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture.  God  will  soon  put  a  stop  to  their  mad  courses,  and  cast 
them  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  their  pride,  even  as  he  cast  down  the 
evil  angels.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  [above-mentioned]  has 
received  no  authority  whatever  from  me  to  make  me  a  party  to  his 
dementate  effusions,  and  through  the  influence  of  my  name,  perhaps, 
to  lead  others  astray.  I  resisted  with  all  my  might  the  sinful  proceed- 
ings of  the  council  at  Leipzig,  and  greatly  desired  that  the  enemies  of 
Christ  might  come  to  a  better  mind.  And  I  now  repel  every  insinua- 
tion, as  if  I  was  a  votary  of  infidelity ;  so  far  from  it,  I  esteem  the 
worshippers  of  reason  as  infidels,  not  as  Christians."  This  was  written 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  month  Czenki 
felt  himself  called  upon,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all  misapprehension 
on  the  subject,  to  send  forth  an  epistle  general  to  "  all  the  Christian- 
apostolic- Catholic  congregations."  {Sendschreiben  an  alU  ckritiliek' 
apostolisch-kalholische  Gemeinden.)   In  this  he  says : — "  You  have  very 

history  of  the  19th  century.)  Fan  K.  G.  M.  Janj,  evangelUek-iuiheritehtm  Poitftr. 
[A  synopsis  of  the  most  important  transactions  and  documents,  which  is  to  be 
continued.] — Two  monthly  reviews,  entirely  devoted  to  this  subject,  entitled : — Dh 
katholiscfie  Kirchenreform  unter  Mitwirkung  der  Herren  Czenki  mndRomget  to  wU  miderwr 
katholitcher  GeUtlichen  herausgegeben,  (The  Catholic  Church  reform,  edited  with  tb* 
co-operation  of  Messrs.  Czerski  and  Ronge,  as  well  as  of  other  Catholic  Clergy,)  cms 
Ant.  Mauritius  MUller,  Berlin;  and  Z)i«  Worte  religioser  Freikeit  mmd  DmUmmg, 
Oder  die  kirchlichen  Lebemfragen  und  Aufgahen  sammtUcker  ekrittUeken  Comfetdomem 
vcr  dem  Rickterstuhle  der  wakrkaft  katkoHtcken  Kireke,  Wittentekrft  und  OeeekiekUt 
(Words  of  religious  freedom  and  toleration,  or  the  great  Church  qaettions  and 
problems  of  all  the  Christian  confessions,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  truly  Catholic 
Church,  theology  and  history,)  von  Dr.  K.  G.  Gerlach,  Berlin.  To  these  nrnat  ba 
added  the  various  documents,  such  as  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  bialiO|MB 
the  rescripts  of  the  different  governments  in  whose  territories  the  movement  has  lakca 
place,  and  the  public  manifestos,  confessions  of  faith,  and  other  authentic  reports  of 
the  neo- catholics  themselves.  Among  the  latter  the  most  important  is  — Die  eraie 
allgemeine  Kirchenversammlung  der  Deuisck'kaikoii$cken  Kireke,  abgekalten  tm  Le^aig^ 
Oitem  1845.  Jutkentiecker  Bericki,  Tm  Juftrage  der  Kirckenoertammtung  kermmege^ 
geben,  (First  General  Council  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  held  at  Lcipsig,  at 
Easter  1845.  Authentic  Report.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Council.)  ^ms  Rob. 
Blum  und  Frz.  Wiqard. 
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great  reason,  my  Christian  brethren,  to  take  offence  at  the  omission,  in  a 
Christian  confession  of  faith,  of  that  which  makes  it  a  Christian  con- 
fession, viz.  of  Christ  Himself.  Is  not  He  alone  the  foundation  of 
our  faith  ?  Why  do  we  call  ourselves  Christians  ?  If  we  mean  to 
recognise  in  Christ  no  more  than  a  moral  teacher,  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  followers  of  Confucius  should  not  be  received  into  our  com- 
munion ;  for  with  his  moral  system  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  fault,  and 
he  believes  in  One  God  as  well  as  we.  But  of  a  truth,  Jesus  Christ  is 
God."  .  • .  He  warns  the  faithful  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led  away 
from  the  firm  foundation  of  Christ  into  the  **  barren  and  shifting  sands 
of  paganism,**  and  bids  them  remember  that  the  object  of  the  reform 
which  they  have  taken  in  hand,  is  not  to  overthrow  God's  building, 
but  to  root  out  human  inventions.  **  We  are  awoke  out  of  sleep  ;  " 
he  exclaims  in  conclusion,  **  thorns  and  briers,  the  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  Church,  are  to  be  gathered  into  bundles  and  burned* 
Take  upon  you  then  the  armour  of  light  and  of  faith,  lift  up  your  voice 
to  God,  that  his  mighty  arm  may  protect  us  against  all  the  powers  of 
darkness,  that  his  grace  may  be  to  us  a  brazen  buckler,  on  which  the 
powerless  darts  of  human  perverseness  may  be  shivered.  The  prize  is 
worthy  of  the  conflict;  a  Catholic  Church,  such  as  Christ  founded, 
the  Apostles  taught,  and  the  Holy  Martyrs  sealed  with  their  blood,  is 
what  we  are  struggling  for.  Lord,  help  us  with  thine  arm  !  Let  thy 
grace  illumine  us,  Thy  light  enlighten  our  paths !  The  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  !  ** — Such  a  document,  coming  from  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement,  and  bearing  directly  upon  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  the  other  leader,  could  not  fail  to  excite  very  considerable 
sensation.  In  order  to  weaken  its  effect  as  much  as  possible,  the 
epistle  was  vilified  as  an  attempt  to  sow  discord  among  the  newly- 
formed  communities  ;  an  accusation  which  Czerski  repelled  in  another 
epistle,  apologetic  of  the  former,  but  not  a  whit  less  strong  in  its  con- 
demnation of  rationalistic  tendencies.  After  stating  that  he  had  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  worldly  interests,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  life  itself, 
set  himself  against  the  Romish  traditions  and  abuses,  he  adds  :  '*  But 
with  the  same  resignation  and  perseverance  I  oppose  every  kind  of  unbe- 
lief, wherever  and  under  whatever  guise  it  may  appear,  and  am  very 
far  from  entering  into  any  kind  of  communion  with  those  who  do  not 

acknowledge  Jesus  Christ    as  the  Son   of  the  living  God I 

have  not  signed  the  symbol  drawn  up  at  the  council  of  Leipzig,  with 
which  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied,  but  only  the  list  of  persons  present. 
Whoever  has  the  welfare  of  the  infant  Church  at  heart,  must  esteem  as 
treason  against  her  any  attempt  to  introduce  unbelief  into  her  under 
that  or  any  other  disguise.  My  epistle  can  give  offence  to  those  only, 
who,  being  destitute  of  all  faith,  walk  as  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ."  While  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  is  thus  boldly  planted  in 
the  place  where  the  separation  from  Rome  had  its  first  beginnings,  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  Ronge*s  influence  will  be,  if  not  ousted,  at 
least  considerably  diminished  in  the  congregation  where  hitherto  he  has 
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had  his  head* quarters,  by  the  accession  of  a  man  of  Tery  different 
calibre.  That  man  is  Dr.  John  Antonius  Theiner,  who,  after  conaiderable 
hesitation,  has  at  length  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  reform  moYe~ 
ment.  He  is  a  native  of  fireslau,  where  he  studied  theology*  and  was» 
in  1824,  appointed  to  a  professorship.  In  1826,  he  published  a  book% 
entitled  *'The  Catholic  Church  of  Silesia  pourtrayed  by  a  Cathotie 
Clergyman,"  in  which  he  unsparingly  exposed  the  corrupt  condition  of 
the  Church  and  of  her  clergy,  whom  he  represented  as  sunk  into  grou 
immorality  and  frightful  infidelity,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
laboured  to  keep  the  people  in  a  state  of  brutish  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. The  suggestions  which  he  made  at  that  time  for  a  reform  of 
the  Church  in  Silesia,  met  with  considerable  sympathy  in  the  public, 
and  even  among  the  clergy ;  remonstrances  and  petitions  were  addressed 
to  the  ecclesiastic  authorities  at  Breslau  ;  but  they  were  repelled,  and 
the  Prussian  Government  joined  with  the  latter  in  discountenancing  the 
reform  party.  Ultimately  Theiner  withdrew  from  his  academical  posi- 
tion, and  retired  to  the  parochial  charge  of  Hundsfeld  and  two  affi- 
liated parishes,  where  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  learned  occupationsi 
and  especially  to  exegetical  studies  on  the  Old  Testament.  From  the 
very  commencement  of  the  late  movement  it  was  the  anxious  desire  of 
the  reformers  to  gain  Theiner  as  an  auxiliary;  but  he  resolutely 
refused  all  overtures,  intending  apparently  to  see  whereunto  it  would 
grow.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  at  last  induced  to  join  by  a  desire  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  orthodox  portion  of  the  reformers  against 
the  rationalistic  party.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  has  openly  renounced  the 
Communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  had  been  engaged  in  a  cor- 
respondence with  Dr.  Diepenbrock,  the  newly-appointed  bishop  of 
Breslau,  which  may  possibly  yet  see  the  light;  and  having  been 
required  to  explain  his  views  upon  certain  points  on  which  he  was  sus- 
pected of  unsoundness,  he  read  mass  for  the  last  time  in  his  parish 
church  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  on  the  17th  sent  in  his  resignation  to 
the  officiality  of  Breslau.  He  has  since  been  suspended  ab  ojfieio  el 
escerc'Uio  ordinis.  In  the  first  instance  he  declined  all  the  proposals 
made  to  him  with  a  view  to  place  one  of  the  dissentient  congregations 
under  his  charge.  Leipzig,  Berlin,  and  Breslau  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  endeavour  to  secure  his  services ;  but  he  declared  that  he  pre- 
ferred giving  to  the  cause  of  reform  the  aid  of  his  learning  in  a  private 
station.  His  first  employment  was  the  preparation  of  a  liturgy  whiefa, 
with  some  modifications,  has  since  been  adopted  at  Breslau,  and  is 
likely  to  come  into  very  general  use,  and  of  which  we  hope  to  be  able 
in  our  next  to  give  an  account  to  our  readers.  At  last  it  was  announced 

'  The  work  against  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  erroneously  attribnted  to  tks 
pa^tor  of  Hundsfeld,  and  late  professor  at  Breslau,  in  our  last  (see  toL  iiL  p.  607)f 
appears  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  younger  brother  of  his,  named  Augnidne,  who  was 
originally  imbued  with  the  same  principles  of  Church  reform  as  the  elder  Theiner.  In 
1829,  he  visited  Vienna  and  Paris,  whmce  he  proceeded  to  Rome  in  1833,  and  thcrv» 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  genius  Icei^  embraced  ultramontane  prindptet.  In  the 
defence  and  propagation  of  which  he  has  since  variously  exercised  bU  pen. 
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lh«t  Theiner  had  aecq>ted  a  vocation  to  Berlin ;  but  shortly  after,  he 
doted,  oa  the  25th  of  Jaly,  with  proposals  from  the  congregation  at 
Breslau,  over  which  he  now  formally  presides.  The  course  which  he 
will  adopt,  and  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  documents, 
we  cannot  at  present  form  a  decided  opinion,  will  unquestionably  have 
▼ery  great  influence  in  determining  the  turn  which  the  whole  movement 
will  take. 

Another  quarter  from  which  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  there 
will  be  ere  long  an  accession  of  strength  to  the  movement,  and  most 
likely  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  is  the  former  diocese  of  Constance, 
where  the  spirit  of  its  late  administrator,  von  Wessenberg,  still  continues 
eztensiTely  to  prevail  among  the  clergy.  The  Archbishop  of  Freiburg 
was  incautious  enough  to  elicit,  by  his  pastoral  of  the  17th  of  March, 
on  the  subject  of  the  religious  disorders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  Germany,  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Ruri-decanal  chapters  of 
that  district,  and  the  result  has  been  an  almost  unanimous  declaration 
from  them  all,  that  the  late  schism  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  corruption 
and  superstition  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  to  the  ill-judged  proceed- 
ings of  the  ultramontane  party.  They  are  loud  in  their  demand  for 
ecclesiastical  reform.  The  points  on  which  they  principally  insist  are — 
1.  The  restoration  of  diocesan  synods ;  2.  Revision  of  the  liturgical 
arrangements ;  3.  A  more  enlightened  system  of  clerical  education ; 
4*  Abolition  of  the  compulsory  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

A  very  great  sensation  has  been  excited  at  Freiburg  itself  by  the 
public  renunciation  of  the  communion  of  Rome  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Schreiber,  professor  of  history  at  the  university  of  Freiburg,  a  roan  of 
acknowledged  erudition,  of  unblemished  character,  and  high  academic 
•tasding.  Dr.  Schreiber  is  in  priest's  orders,  but  has  for  some  time 
past  refrained  from  the  performance  of  his  sacerdotal  functions,  in  order 
to  afford  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  no  opportunity  of  indirectly  cir- 
cumscribing the  freedom  of  his  academic  teaching.  He  was  pro-rector 
(what  we  should  call  vice-chancellor)  of  the  university  in  the  year 
1842.  His  secession,  announced  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  on 
£aster-day  last,  has  already  found  numerous  followers. 

Meanwhile  Rouge,  who  has  acquired  among  his  adherents  the  un- 
enviable title  **  Vemunft'Bischoff,**  (Bishop  *  of  Reason,)  is  pursuing 

'  It  appears  indeed  that  Ronge  has  actually  taken  upon  himself  the  exercise  of 
epiacopal  functions.  On  the  3rd  of  May  the  congregation  at  Breslau  held  a  special 
meeting  on  the  subject,  when  it  was  determined  that  to  supply  the  lack  of  ministers 
which  has  been  so  sensibly  felt,  Ronge  should  proceed  to  ordain  candidates  for  the 
pastoral  o£Bce,  with  the  concurrence  of  other  priests  who  have  joined  the  "  German 
Catholic"  body.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  Ronge  has  since  held  ordina- 
tions both  at  Breslau  and  at  Berlin.  Czerski  likewise  has  assumed  the  episcopal  office, 
both  by  the  ordination  of  two  candidates  at  Schneidemiihl  on  the  liYk  of  May,  and  by 
the  consecration  of  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  "German  Catholic"  worship. 
Cierski  thus  appears  to  hold  a  middle  position  between  Ronge,  who  has  discarded 
alike  the  doctrine  and  the  regimen  of  the  Church,  and  the  "  Protestant  Catholic"  con- 
gregation at  Berlin,  which  announces  its  determination  to  maintain  both  **  evangelic 
truth  and  apoitolic  order." 
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his  career,  travelling  from  place  to  place,  and  fraternising  in  the  abund- 
ance of  bis  latitudinarianism  at  meetings  and  public  dinners  with  any  and 
every  party  that  is  willing  to  welcome  him  on  *'  the  broad  basis,"  that 
of  sinking  minor  differences  "  for  the  sake  of  comprehension  in  one  uni- 
versal brotherhood"  of  love  without  faith.  An  account  of  his  earlier 
peregrinations  has  just  been  published  under  the  title,  '*  Ronge*$  erste 
Rundreise  zu  den  christkatholischen  Gemeinden  SchUsiens^  Sac/tsens  und 
der  Mark ;  Ostem  1845" — (Ronge*s  first  Tour  among  the  Christian- 
Catholic  congregations  of  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Brandenburg,  at  Easter, 
1845).  It  contains  detailed  accounts  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  he 
met  with  almost  every  where,  and  of  the  fulsome  adulation  of  which  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  made  the  object.  Since  then,  however,  his  pro- 
gresses have  lost  in  some  degree  the  character  of  ovations ;  and  the  dis- 
orders which  have  been  occasioned  by  his  presence  in  several  places, 
have,  it  is  said,  induced  the  government  to  recommend  him  to  be  for 
the  future  a  *'  keeper  at  home."  This  last  statement,  however,  requires 
confirmation.  At  Berlin  itself  the  rationalistic  congregation  under 
pastor  Brauner  is  falling  rapidly  into  a  state  of  disorganisation ;  the 
last  intelligence  concerning  it  is  the  account  of  the  monthly  meeting  on 
the  11th  of  August,  which  by  the  tumultuous  character  of  its  proceed- 
ings has  brought  indelible  disgrace  upon  the  *' German  Catholic" 
name.  A  letter  from  A.  Mauritius  Miiller,  announcing  his  retire- 
ment from  the  eldership,  having  been  read,  the  president  of  the 
assembly  hastily  gathered  up  his  papers  and  decamped,  saying,  "  Let 
us  be  off,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  us."  Many  of  the  persons  present 
are  said  to  have  departed  solemnly  vowing  that  they  would  never  again 
enter  the  place. 

Amidst  all  these  movements  and  counter-movements  of  the  popular 
mind,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  various  attitudes  assumed  by  the  dif- 
ferent governments  of  Germany.  Austria  and  Bavaria  have  determined 
on  crushing  the  rising  spirit  by  main  force.  In  the  former  state  the 
very  name  ''German  Catholic"  is  proscribed;  in  the  latter  the  move- 
ment has  been  denounced  as  **  treasonable,"  and  the  strictest  orders 
have  been  issued  for  its  suppression  wherever  it  might  appear.  In 
Saxony  a  penalty  of  fifty  rix  dollars  is  imposed  upon  the  performance  of 
any  ministerial  act  by  a  '*  German  Catholic"  clergyman.  In  Hanover 
and  Hesse  Darmstadt  the  governments  have  refused  to  recognise  the 
new  congregations  in  any  way  whatever,  but  without  interfering  for 
their  suppression.  In  Prussia,  where  a  similar  course  had  been  deter- 
mined on  by  the  king,  in  his  rescript  of  April  30,  the  ministerial  order 
founded  on  it,  by  which  the  Protestant  congregations  were  forbidden 
from  lending  their  churches  to  the  neo-catholics,  has  met  with  such 
determined  and  general  resistance,  that  the  king  has  withdrawn  the 
prohibition,  and  so  far  as  the  public  grant  of  a  place  of  worship  is  con- 
cerned, officially  recognised  the  existence  of  the  new  communities,  by  a 
subsequent  order  of  July  8.  It  is  true  that  the  neo-catholics  are  still 
prohibited  from  performing  ceremonies  connected  with  civil  rights,  such 
as  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials ;  but  as  the  Romish  clergy  of  course 
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refuse  to  officiate  for  the  schismatics,  and  the  Protestant  clergy,  to 
whose  ministrations  they  are  referred  by  the  government,  begin  likewise 
to  make  difficulties  on  the  subject,  it  is  probable  that  this  restriction 
also  will  have  to  be  removed  ere  long.  The  only  state  in  which  the 
movement  met  with  ready  encouragement  from  the  authorities,  is 
Wiirtemberg ;  where  the  government,  being  in  a  state  of  open  hostility 
with  the  court  of  Rome,  looked  at  once  with  a  favourable  eye  upon  the 
achism,  and  granted  to  the  "  German  Catholic"  congregation  the  use  of 
a  church  in  the  capital,  formerly  used  for  the  Protestant  service,  on 
this  only  condition,  that  their  proceedings  should  be  conducted  in  a 
quiet  and  orderly  manner. 

India. — Diocese  of  Madras. — Two  important  documents  have  been 
issued  by  the  Bishop  of  Madras.  The  first  of  them  is  a  pastoral  to  the 
Missionary  clergy  in  Tinnevelly,  announcing  to  them  his  intention  to 
▼isit  that  part  of  his  diocese  in  the  course  of  [last]  February.  He 
adverts  to  the  signal  success  which  has  lately  attended  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen  of  the  Tinnevelly  districts,  and  while 
dwelling  on  it  as  a  ground  of  encouragement  to  the  labourers  in  that 
part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  he  bids  them  '*  rejoice  with  trembling,*' 
both  because  to  bring  men  into  outward  communion  with  Christ's 
Church,  is  not  to  win  souls  to  Christ,  and  because  the  conversions 
to  Christianity  which  have  been  effected,  bear  but  an  infinitely  small 
proportion  to  the  immense  mass  of  heathenism  which  still  remains. 
The  bishop  has  also  transmitted  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel^  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  Sawyerpooram  mission,  dated 
Jan.  5,  1845,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  G.  U.  Pope,  which  has  been 
published  by  the  Society,  and  which  contains  much  interesting  informa- 
tion. From  it  we  learn  that  in  that  part  of  Tinnevelly  alone  the 
number  of  persons  either  baptized,  or  under  instruction  with  a  view  to 
baptism,  has  increased  within  the  last  two  years  from  512  to  3188. 
This  population  being  scattered  through  77  villages,  over  an  extent  of 
more  than  240  square  miles,  it  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Pope  and  his  two 
assistants  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  new  converts.  He  has 
14  catechists  in  his  employ ;  but  he  dwells  strongly  on  the  necessity 
of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  ordained  ministers,  for 
gathering  in  the  promising  harvest  in  that  part  of  India.  He  antici- 
pates the  worst  consequences  if  this  call  should  continue  to  be  neglected. 
The  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  field  in  which  he  is  labouring,  is  at 
once  most  encouraging,  from  the  anxiety  evinced  every  where  by  the 
new  converts  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of  their  means  towards  the 
support  of  Christian  instruction  and  worship  among  them,  and  most 
distressing  from  the  backwardness  of  the  Christian  Church  at  home  to 
send  forth  a  sufficiency  of  labourers.  For  the  encouragement  of  those 
whose  hearts  may  be  inclined  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work,  we 
cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  passage  from  the  pastoral  of  the 
Bishop  of  Madras :  *'  How  thankful  ought  the  missionary  to  be,  that 
he  is  not  necessarily  involved,  or  rather  that  it  is  altogether  his  own 
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£iult  if  he  be  involved*  in  any  of  those  unhappy  strifes  by  which  oar 
beloved  Church,  doubtless  as  a  judgment  on  the  many  sins,  neg- 
ligences, and  ignorances  of  its  members,  is  now  harassed  and  rent, 
llie  missionary  in  India  has  one,  and  but  one  foe  to  contend  against. 
It  is  '  an  open  enemy,'  the  audacious  insulter  of  that  Qod  who  will  not 
give  his  honour  to  another,  Idolatry.  And,  far  nunre  favoured  ikon 
kis  brethren  in  the  ministry  in  professedly  Christian  lands,  instead  of 
being  called  to  wrestle  with  those  numerous  powers  of  darkness  by 
which  professedly  Christian  lands  are  so  largely  occupied,  the  mis- 
sionary to  the  heathen  goes  forth  against  this  one  enemy  armed  with 
the  Word  of  God,  and  with  no  other  weapon,  as  David  went  forth 
against  Goliath."  The  other  document  before  alluded  to,  is  a  pastoral 
letter,  dated  Ascension-day,  1845,  which  the  bishop  was  induced  to 
address  to  the  whole  of  his  diocese,  in  consequence  of  **  the  reiterated 
denial  of  the  divinity  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  only  Saviour,  which  it 
now  freely  circulated,  as  he  has  reason  to  fear,  throughout  Southern 
India."  The  bishop  dwells  at  great  length  on  the  anti*christian  cha- 
racter of  the  Socinian  heresy,  and  more  particularly  addressing  himself 
to  the  clergy,  earnestly  requests  them  to  "  do  their  utmost,  publidy  and 
from  house  to  house,  to  crush  a  heresy  so  peculiarly  hateful  as  that 
must  be  in  the  sight  of  God,  which  denies  the  Godhead  of  bis  Son 
(John  X.  30)  ;'*  and  to  "  make  it  the  subject  of  continual  prayer,  that  all 
who  now  sit  in  this  darkness  and  shadow  of  death  (Ps.  cvii.  10)  may 
be  brought  by  his  blessing  '  to  honour '  with  them  '  the  Son  even  as 
they  honour  the  Father.*    (John  v.  28.)" 
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{From  an  Indian  Correspondent,) 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  of  late  years,  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  Religion  in  England  and  her  Colonies,  for  which  all  Englishmen 
must  feel  thankful. 

Many  solemn  appeals  have  been  made  to  the  hearts  of  all  those,  who 
ccmscious  of  their  own  high  privileges,  as  Christians  and  Englishmen, 
are  desirous  that  their  blessings  should  be  partaken,  not  only  by  the 
poor  in  their  own  country,  but  by  their  countrymen  in  our  colonial 
possessions. 

In  spite  of  these  appeals,  and  of  the  individual  instances  of  self- 
aacrifice  and  noble  generosity  which  have  been  made,  much  yet  remains 
undone,  and  while  the  spiritual  wants  of  countries  more  recently  colo- 
nised are  acknowledged  and  deplored,  the  destitution  of  our  countrymen 
in  India  is  unknown  and  unheeded. 

I  allude  more  particularly  (as  having  been  brought  more  immediately 
under  my  own  observation)  to  the  northern  part  of  Bengal,  commonly 
called  the  North-west  Provinces,  which  ore  under  the  control  of  the 
Gk>vemor  of  Agra,  and  extend  south  and  north,  from  Benares  to  the 
Himaleh  mountains,  and  west  and  east,  from  Sangor  to  the  Oude 
territories. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  facts,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  would 
there  were  any  doubt,  relating,  more  especially,  to  the  state  of  the 
Delhic  territory. 

In  1841,  the  following  troops  were  stationed  at  Kurnaul — H.  M.'s 
3d  Dragoons,  H.  M.'s  3d  Regt.  (Buffs),  H.  E.  I.  Company's  1st  Euro- 
pean Regt.,  two  troops  of  Horse  Artillery  and  one  company  of  Foot. 
Besides  these  English  troops,  there  were  three  regiments  Native  Cavalry, 
one  irregular  ditto,  two  Native  Infantry  Regiments ;  numbers  of  ladies 
whose  husbands  were  on  service,  and  the  wives  and  families  of  the 
soldiers  of  H.  M.'s  44th  Foot,  at  that  time  in  Cabul. 

At  this  Station  there  was  no  Chaplain  ! 

The  ChuTch  would  have  remained  closed,  but  for  the  kindness  of 
tome  few  officers,  who  every  Sunday  read  the  Service  to  their  country- 
men ^  And  this  is  not  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  it  is  constantly 
the  case  ;  eonstantly  does  an  officer  in  full  uniform  take  his  place  in 
the  reading-desk,  and  read  the  Prayers  and  the  Sermon,  for  months 

^  The  church  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  English  troops ;  con- 
iequcntly,  H.  M.'s  3rd  Dragoons  and  the  Buffs  came  on  alternate  Sundays,  as  in  India 
they  never  attend  the  evening  service. 
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together.  Believe  me,  it  is  indeed  more  rare  for  a  clergyman  to  be 
resident  at  a  station  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  large  ones),  than 
the  contrary. 

Kurnaul  was  then  fearfully  unhealthy  ;  drunkenness  carried  off  num- 
bers of  the  troops ;  deaths  occurred  daily.  In  September  a  chaplain 
was  sent — what  was  one  man  for  the  numbers  assembled  there  ?  He 
died  in  a  few  months.  Another  was  sent  at  the  commencement  of  1842. 
He  went  to  the  Hills,  sick,  almost  immediately ;  returned  to  his  duty  In 
the  cold  weather,  and  put  an  end  to  his  existence  in  a  fit  of  temporary 
insanity. 

In  1 843,  owing  to  the  frightful  mortality,  Lord  Ellenborough  con- 
demned Kurnaul  as  a  station,  and  a  new  one  was  selected  (Amballa), 
sixty  miles  nearer  the  Hills ;  to  this  a  part  of  the  troops  were  immedi- 
ately sent,  and  with  them  went  the  chaplain,  who  had  replaced  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  just  mentioned. 

The  Artillery  remained,  and  all  the  women  and  children,  with  no 
clergyman — sickness  and  death  to  that  horrible  extent,  that  the  bodies 
of  the  natives  were  lying  on  the  parade-ground,  actually  devoured  by 
pigs !  This  was  told  me  by  the  magistrate,  and  unhappily  I  cannot 
doubt  its  truth.  Since  that  the  station  has  been  gradually  reduced,  and 
it  is  now  almost  entirely  deserted. 

Amballa  is  at  present  the  enormous  station  that  Kurnaul  was  in 
18  U.  There  is  one  chaplain,  and  a  church  is  now  in  progress.  Go- 
vernment have  authorized  the  expenditure  of  5000/.,  and  individuals 
are  likewise  subscribing  towards  its  erection. 

Two  new  stations,  formed  by  Lord  Ellenborough  in  the  Hills,  on 
account  of  the  mortality  among  the  poor  English  soldiers  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's service  in  the  plains,  have  each  a  chaplain ;  but  no  church  has 
as  yet  been  begun,  or  is  even  contemplated'.  At  this  moment.  May 
1845,  in  the  Delhic  territory  there  is  not  a  single  chaplain,  nor  has 
there  been  one  since  December  last.  It  is  about  one  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide,  and  the  revenue  it  yields  to 
government,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  is  forty  lakhs  (four  hundred 
thousand  pounds). 

Imagine  the  state  of  the  country  for  a  moment.  Young  men  leaving 
England  between  16  and  20,  placed  with  their  regiment,  without  a 
clergyman ;  or  if  they  are  civilians,  still  worse,  sent  to  an  out-station 
for  years,  where  they  even  barely  remember  that  there  is  a  Sunday  in 
the  week  ;  or  if  they  do,  they  know  it  as  their  leisure  day  for  shooting. 
This  is  the  case  with  numbers.     Let  any  deny  it  who  can. 

India  is  not  the  unknown  region  it  was  some  years  ago ;  numbers 
now  have  relatives  there ;  and  let  any  one  sending  a  son  or  a  brother 
to  that  land  weigh  well  the  advantages,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
with  the  danger  they  run  of  becoming  worse  than  the  Heathen  around 
them,  for  they  have  once  known  the  truth. 

What  shall  it  profit  them  to  gain  even  the  whole  world  with  the  loss 
of  their  soul  ? 

'  Most  glad  should  I  be  if  proved  incorrect  in  this  statement. 
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Some  can  act  nobly,  and  some  have  done  so ;  but  the  climate  has 
a  fearful  effect  on  the  constitution,  and  weak  and  enervated,  they  readily 
fidl  into  all  the  temptations  around  them  ;  and  then  no  one  to  recall  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty ;  no  one  to  point  out  to  them  in  what  respects 
they  have  erred  I 

Funerals  are  performed  by  laymen,  christenings  are,  marriages  are, 
Divine  Service  is,  sometimes  in  the  room  which  is  used,  during  the 
week,  for  the  magistrate's  office.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  at 
out- stations,  months,  even  years,  pass  without  an  opportunity  of  re- 
ceiving the  Holy  Sacrament ! 

The  whole  of  the  troops  marched  to  Cabul  with  not  a  clergyman 
among  them. 

We  had  the  envoy  there,  with  his  20,000/.  a  year,  and  not  a  chap- 
lain. Well  might  the  Mussulmen  Affghans  call  us  infidels ^  for  our 
countrymen  behaved  as  such,  with  but  few  instances  to  the  contrary. 

Well  might  the  Heathen  ask,  "  Where  is  now  their  God  ?  " 

One  noble  instance  of  heroism  I  would  relate,  though  at  the  risk  of 
detaining  attention  too  long.  When  our  wretched  army  left  Cabul  in 
January,  1 842,  the  sick  and  wounded  were  left  behind,  as  was  at  the 
time  considered,  to  inevitable  death.  A  doctor  was  required  to  remain 
with  them,  but  so  great  was  the  panic,  that  none  were  willing  to  risk 
his  life.  Lots  were  cast,  and  it  fell  on  one  whose  wife  and  family 
were  in  India.  A  young  assistant  surgeon  came  forward,  and  volun- 
teered to  take  his  post  of  danger.  It  was  accepted,  and  the  rescued  one 
marched  with  the  army  from  that  scene  of  horrors ;  he  fell  with  the 
rest  in  the  bloody  pass.  Mr.  C,  who  had  so  generously  remained 
with  the  sick,  was  ransomed  with  the  few  others  who  were  saved  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  I  would  fain  hope  that  he  hud  not  forgotten  all 
he  had  been  taught  in  his  native  land.  I  do  not  believe  that  moral 
courage  alone  could  have  sustained  him,  under  the  circumstances,  in 
making  the  offer,  and  abiding  by  it. 

But  to  remedy  the  fearful  effects  caused  by  the  neglect  of  years, 
what  is  required  ? 

In  the  first  place,  give  us  a  bishop.  What  is  one  man,  good  and 
conscientious  as  he  is,  what  is  he  able  to  do  for  the  diocese  entrusted 
to  him? 

From  Calcutta  to  the  Himalehs,  one  thousand  miles !  what  can  one 
man  do  with  such  a  charge  ? 

Give  us  a  bishop.  One  has  been  appointed  near  us,  lately,  to 
Ceylon.  Now  give  us  one  in  the  north-west  provinces,  and  I  venture 
to  say  a  suitable  church  will  be  raised  for  him  at  Amballa,  which,  as 
being  the  largest  cantonment  of  European  troops,  would  perhaps  be  as 
eligible  a  locality  as  any  that  could  be  named.  Let  them  be  told  their 
duty,  and  the  English  in  India  will  not  be  backward  in  devoting  part 
of  their  dearly-earned  fortunes  to  such  a  cause.  Want  of  liberality  is 
not  a  common  fault  with  them. 

Let  the  bishop  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  Hills  during  the  hot  and 
unhealthy  months  of  the  year,  where  there  are  European  troops,  and 
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wbither  numbers  of  English  from  all  parts  of  India  resort  during  that 
season,  in  search  of  health  in  that  delicious  climate. 

In  the  cold  weather  the  bishop  would  make  his  tour  to  the  different 
stations  in  his  diocese'.  With  the  bishop  let  the  mimber  of  chaplains 
be  doubled,  yes,  trebled.  Let  any  one  look  at  the  list  of  the  stations^ 
not  merely  where  there  are  only  two  or  three  civilians,  (though  are 
their  souls  of  no  value?)  but  at  those  where  there  is  a  regiment;  and 
then  at  the  number  of  chaplains ;  they  are  not  more  than  forty  in- 
cluding the  archdeacon ;  and  of  them,  six  are  in  Calcutta  itself,  and 
some  are  always  at  home  on  furlough :  what  are  the  remaining  thirty 
in  such  a  country  ? 

As  I  before  said,  much  has  been  done,  and  much  is  now  doing*  by 
noble  Englishmen  for  the  good  of  their  country.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  gift  of  St.  Augustine's  at  Canterbury  as  a  college  for  miasionaries. 
We  in  India  seem  asleep  ourselves,  and  in  England  all  seem  asleep  re- 
garding us. 

Would  Mr.  Hope,  and  others  like  him,  for  I  trust 

"  We  have  within  the  realm 
FItc  hundred  good  as  he :" 

turn  their  attention  to  their  neglected  countrymen  in  the  East,  they 
would  find  that  there  were  still  some  English  hearts  left  to  thank  and 
bless  them  for  their  exertions ;  only  give  us  a  bishop  and  clergymen* 
and  that  speedily;  and  I  feel  confident,  India  would  soon  not  be  the 
country  it  is  now ;  the  hot-bed  of  vice,  intemperance,  and  immorality. 

We  spend  thousands  on  our  luxuries,  we  think  of  nothing  beyond, 
nor  do  our  rulers  for  us ;  yet  funds  would  willingly  be  given,  were  we 
only  put  in  the  right  way  of  exerting  ourselves. 

Put  us  in  the  right  way,  and  in  the  burning  plains  of  India  and  the 
far  distant  Himalehs,  we  shall  be  grateful  to  you,  and  join  our  prayers 
and  efforts  with  yours,  that  our  native  land  may  not,  when  weighed  in 
the  balance,  be  found  wanting. 

AN  INDIAN  EXILE. 

'  Amballa  is  within  forty  miles  of  the  lowest  range  of  hills,  which  are  distinctly 

seen  from  it 
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*•  PoETRY,^^  said  a  great  master  of  tlie  art,  "  has  been  to  me  its 
own  exceeding  great  reward  *."  So  must  it  ever  be  to  the  true 
poot ;  and  not  only  his  great,  but  his  chief  reward.  It  is  one 
which  can  alone  render  him  independent  of  public  caprice,  of 
critics'  frown,  of  fame  itself, — that  fame  so  slow  to  come,  so  in- 
commensurate with  the  heart-labour  lavished  on  its  shrine. 

That  "  this  is  not  a  poetic  age,'^  is  a  remark  frequently  made, 
in  somewhat  a  triumphant  tone,  by  those  who  call  themselves 
•*  practical"  people, — people  as  little  qualified  to  decide  on 
such  a  subject  as  a  Quaker  on  a  point  of  chivahy, — yet 
we  cannot  entirely  deny  the  truth  of  their  assertion.  Neverthe- 
less, there  were  probably  "  practicaF'  people  in  Homer^s  time 
(and  ever  since)  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  a  similar 
remark.  The  "  good  old  times"  of  poetr}',  as  of  social  condition, 
are  never  those  of  living  men ;  they  lie  always  in  the  grave  of 
our  ancestors ;  they  are  ghosts  that  all  believe  in,  but  none  have 
ever  seen. 

But  if  we  ask,  "  when  was  the  age  of  poetry  V  (as  applied  to 
its  consumers,  not  producers,)  the  era  seems  more  difficult  to 
fix.    Difficult,  but  not  impossible,  if  we  can  dispense  with  chrono- 

*  Coleridge. 
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logy;  for  such  as  seek  to  divest  their  life  of  all  relation 
with  the  spiritual  world,  to  reduce  it  to  the  savage  standard  of 
mere  objective,  sensual  requirements, — for  such,  there  never  was, 
there  never  can  be,  a  poetic  age.  But,  for  those  who  know 
or  feel,  that  their  life  is  in  truth  a  spirits  life,  to  which  the  Ideal 
is  native  and  necessary,  as  is  the  Real  to  its  clothing  clay, — ^for 
such  there  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  poetic  age.  The  great  majority, 
even  of  those  who  read  and  think  at  all,  belong  to  the  former  class. 
Many  of  these  persons  have  a  great  appetite  for  literature,  an 
appetite,  indeed,  to  which  their  digestion  is  hy  no  means  equal ; 
they  bolt  their  intellectual  food  in  an  American  fashion,  and 
remain  but  lean  gluttons  after  all.  Their  darling  diet,  however, 
is  what  they  call  "  facts ;"  and  it  is  surprising  what  a  quantity 
of  this  sort  of  knowledge  they  devour,  without  secreting  or  assi- 
milating one  particle  of  wisdom  from  the  mass.  Finally,  what  is 
more  to  our  present  purpose,  they  are  possessed  by  a  sort  of 
dogged  enthusiasm  for  the  "  Practical, '  which  renders  them 
indifferent  if  not  intolerant  to  the  Ideal. 

For  this  distaste,  we  must  confess  that  our  modem  poets  are 
themselves  partly  answerable ;  their  transcendental  ecatacies 
confirm,  rather  than  refute,  the  dangerous  error,  that  the  ideal  is 
necessarily  at  issue  with  the  rcaK  Each  poet,  moreover,  sings 
for  himself  and  his  own  small  clique,  rather  than  for  the  world 
at  large  :  instead  of  stooping  patiently  to  listen  and  reply  to  tho 
^'  still  small  voices  of  humanity,^^  he  soars  away  upon  the  wingg 
of  sohloquial  tliought  where  few  will  care  to  follow  him.  Such 
poet  is  no  true  Priest  of  the  Ideal ;  he  is  its  hermit  rather,  or  its 
fanatic.  He  may  find,  perhaps,  an  '^  audience  fit  though  few,^ 
content  to  be  mothy  illuminati  of  his  ungenial  blaze;  but  we 
doubt  whether  tho  most  transcendental  poet,  as  well  as  the  most 
simple  publisher,  would  not  prefer  a  wider  popularity.  This  he 
will  never  find  beyond  his  own  small  sect,  wniie  he  writes  as  a 
sectarian. 

But  whatever  hard  epithets — ^material,  utilitarian,  practical, 
and  so  forth, — may  be  applied  to  this  age  of  ours,  our  firm  belief 
is,  that  tlie  truly  catholic  poet  will  never  want  for  listeners.  Hi» 
audience  will  be  the  ^^  universal  heart  of  man/'  for  he  has  studied 
its  sympathies,  and  will  win  its  love  ;  he  knows  that  the  best  pri- 
vilege of  the  poet  is,  to  restore  to  daily  life  the  poetry  worn  away 
from  it  by  the  world's  wear-and-tear ;  to  recall 

"  The  hour 
Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  and  glory  in  the  flower :" 

in  a  word — to  reveal  rather  than  create.  For  there  is  a  poetiy, 
latent  or  dcvelo})ed,  in  the  mind  of  every  man — even  of  the  moist 
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"  practical,''*  the  veriest  slave  of  facts ;  it  surrounds  him  in  a 
thousand  forms,  it  gives  vitality  and  an  "  inner  sense''  to  his 
darling  facts  themselves,  and  lurks  warmly  in  the  very  heart  that 
denounces  or  disowns  its  power.  No  history  has  ever  shown,  no 
fiction  has  ever  ventured  to  create,  a  character  entirely  devoid  of 
this  divine  ingredient.  Take  examples  at  random, — Sarsiield,  for 
instance ;  he  is  one  of  history's  favourite  sort,  a  man  of  facts ; 
loyalty,  rebellion,  wars,  councils,  fill  up  his  life  to  the  very  brim ;  at 
the  last  he  lies  mortally  wounded  in  the  cause  of  France ;  making 
a  cup  of  his  stiffening  hand  for  the  welling  blood,  he  pours  it 
in  libation  on  the  ground ;  "  would  God  it  were  for  Ireland !" 
are  his  dying  words.  How  much  unconscious  poetry  of  both 
thought  and  action  there  is  in  this  rough-hewn  soldier ! — Take 
VValfenstein,  in  part  a  fiction ;  but  a  man  of  battle,  intrigues, 
protocols ;  where  can  poetry  find  room  in  him !  there  !  throned 
on  his  heart  in  the  form  of  Max.  Piccolomini  : 

'*  For  oh !  he  stood  beside  me  like  my  youth. 
Transformed  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream » 
Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn." 

And  so  it  is  beneath  the  whole  wide  surface  of  humanity ; 
Heliconian  springs  are  ever  ready  to  gush  forth  at  touch  of  the 
divining  rod.  Happy  the  poet  who  sets  free  the  prisoned  foun- 
tains, to  turn  to  music  in  the  air — to  diamonds  in  the  sunshine  ! 

But  with  power  comes  inevitable  responsibility:  this  *' uni- 
versal heart  of  man,"  is  a  grand,  an  awful  instrument  to  touch. 
Let  no  man  address  himself  thereto,  but  earnestly,  faithfully, 
and  truly ;  remembering  its  lofty  destiny,  and  his  own  account- 
ability in  seeking  to  influence  its  thought. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  sought  to  show — while 
admitting  that  poetry  is  not  generally  popular — that  the  fault, 
nevertheless,  does  not  entirely  lie  on  the  side  of  the  public.  In 
these  times  above  all,  we  would  add,  it  is  necessary  that  "  they 
who  would  say  something,  should  have  something  to  say;"  and 
that  this  "something"  should  have  relation  to  some  deep  feeling, 
if  not  to  the  passion,  of  the  passing  hour ;  for  men  will  not  now 
turn  from  their  busy  and  absorbing  pursuits  to  listen  to  mere 
abstractions;  love-sick  sonnets  and  metaphysical  odes  may  bo 
very  suitable  to  times  and  climes  where  sheep  and  sentimentality 
suffice  for  all  the  physical  and  moral  wants  of  the  inhabitants ; 
but  to  those  who  toil  with  strenuous  hand  or  head  in  striving 
England,  they  are  ineffective  as  the  whistling  wind.  Yet  the 
English  poet's  mission  must  not  therefore  cease :  for  the  poetic 
faculty  does  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  its  8ubje(il,\iu\i  ^Jfta^aX»\KX 
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upon  it.  Hood^s  "  Sonrj  of  the  Shirt' '^  found  a  wider,  truer  echo, 
than  the  "  Laureates  IJirth-day  Ode ;""  and  Burns^  "  Address  to 
the  DeiP  contains  more  real  tenderness  than  half  the  sentiment 
of  May-fair.  Not  that  we  would  have  our  poets  only  sing  of 
shirts,  much  less  of  devils  or  their  concomitants ;  but  we  tcould 
Iiave  them  address  themselves  with  earnestness,  simplicity,  and 
truth,  as  to  a  world  full  of  men  who  have  no  time  for  trifling — 
even  with  poetry:  we  would  have  them  seek  to  explain,  not 
to  mystify,  the  mysteries  of  life ;  and  endeavour  to  attain  to  that 
clearness  and  intelligibility  of  style,  which  has  been  well  character- 
ized as  the  "  proof  of  its  perfection  '.■*'  The  priests  of  Egypt,  of 
the  Druids,  and  of  Rome,  considered  (and  consider)  it  essential  to 
conceal  the  real  meaning  of  their  ritual  under  the  veil  of  a  strange 
language ;  what  Hierophancy,  Oghum,  and  Latin  are  to  them, 
transcendentahsm  is  to  our  modem  poets ;  can  we  wonder  that 
many  do  not  even  aspire  to  read  what  is  not  meant  for  them. 
Schlegel  exults  in  the  incomprehensibility  of  Petrarch  and  Dante 
with  all  the  intolerant  exclusiveness  of  the  espriia  forts — ^the  privi- 
leged few,  who  deem  that  prophets  and  poets  write  for  them  alone. 
What  then  is  to  be  said  for  Isaiah  and  for  Job !  Was  their  theme 
not  grand  ?  their  imagery  not  sublime !  Yet  speaking  through  the 
distaiice  of  three  thousand  years,  their  poetry  is  more  intelligible, 
and  even  more  genial  to  us,  than  the  hotpressed  productions  of 
last  week.  Alfred  Tennyson  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  not  been 
overwhelmed  by  their  own  obscurity :  the  sun  of  his  genius  has 
strength  and  brilliance  enough  to  pierce  through  the  mists  of  its 
own  creating.  No  one  will  deny  that  mysticism  is  to  him  a 
source  of  weakness,  not  of  sti*ength ;  and  this  is  strikingly  proved 
by  his  imitators  acquiring  with  case  his  distorted  phraseology  and 
obscurity,  but  nothing  more :  there  have  been  a  hundred  imitators 
of  "  The  Two  Voices,''  not  one  of  "  Dora  "  or  the  **  Gardener's 
Daughter."' 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  this  long  exordium,  and  direct  oor 
attention  to  the  matter  more  immediately  before  us.  The  pre- 
ceding observations  have  not  reference  especially  to  our  three 
selected  poets,  but  to  modern  poetry  in  general.  The  faults  we 
have  endeavoured  to  direct  attention  to  are  the  more  noticeable, 
as  our  poets  of  best  promise  seem  most  prone  to  their  temptation* 
Milnes,  De  Yere,  and  Robert  Browning,  for  example,  have  too 
frequently  preferred  to  glimmer  as  nebukc,  rather  than  to  shine 

'  This  "  Song  of  the  Shirt  "  had  a  remarkable  fate  ;  it  produced  •  great  eflfeet,  O0C 
so  much  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  as  from  the  wide-spread  train  of  thongfat  iK  ftred» 
The  sorrows  and  the  wrongs  of  a  defenceless  class  had  long  been  whispering-^unhaaid; 
suddenly  they  found  a  voice  in  these  few  rugged  verses,  a  voice  that  cwakened  •  boiC 
of  charitable  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds. 

'  Burger* 
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as  stars.  We  would  willingly  relieve  our  censoriousness  by  a  con- 
cluding and  contrasting  acknowledgment  to  many  who  well  deserve 
to  be  made  exceptions :  among  these  we  cannot  omit  the  name  of 
Henry  Taylor,  whose  poetry  can  well  stand  Milton's  test ;  it  is 
•'  simple,  sensuous,  impassioned/' 

Notwithstanding  its  unpoetical  reputation,  perhaps  no  country 
or  period  can  produce  such  a  number  of  living  poets  as  our  own. 
With  pardonable  pride  and  pleasure  we  may  recapitulate  a  few 
of  the  names  best  known  to  us,  without  any  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion according  to  their  merits.  In  the  first  place,  of  the  Muses' 
own  sex,  we  have,  Joanna  Baillie,  Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs.  Archer 
Clive,  Mrs.  Coleridge,  Mrs.  Southey,  Mrs.  Brooke,  Lady  Emme- 
line  Stuart  Wortley,  Miss  Mary  Boyle,  Miss  Barrett,  Miss 
Mitford,  Miss  Costello,  Miss  Lowe,  Mary  Howitt,  Miss  Charles- 
worth,  Miss  Emma  Fisher,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  many  others 
who  deserve  the  sweet  title  of  poetess.  Amongst  men,  we  have 
Wordsworth,  BrOgers,  Landor ;  Moore,  BaiTy  Cornwall,  Robert 
Browning;  Henry  Taylor,  Lockhart,  Macaulay ;  Milman,  Bulwcr, 
D^Israeli ;  Talfourd,  Knowles,  Kenyon ;  Lord  Francis  Egerton, 
Lord  John  Manners,  Smythe ;  Keble,  Faber,  Trench ;  Sir  John 
Hanmer,  Hope,  Patmore;  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  Alford,  Helps; 
Tennyson,  Mimes,  De  Vere — there  is  a  goodly  company  !  to  which 
perhaps  we  might  largely  add.  We  welcome  them  all  as  volun- 
teer labourers  in  the  world's  great  cause  of  truths  enlightenment, 
and  happiness ;  they  are  all,  more  or  less,  influencing  the  spirit 
of  the  times :  they  are  all,  more  or  less,  according  to  their  power 
and  fidelity,  benefactors  of  the  human  race :  for  if  it  be  true,  that 
he  who  causes  a  blade  of  corn  to  spring  out  of  barrenness  is  a 
public  benefactor;  how  much  more  does  he  deserve  our  grati- 
tude, who  has  invested  a  common  object  of  nature  with  a  high 
association,  or  given  grace  to  an  act  of  daily  life  1 

In  a  future  number  we  may  examine  the  wTitings  of  other 
recent  authors,  and  consider  their  tendencies :  for  the  present,  we 
have  selected  those  who  head  our  page  as  being  amongst  those 
who  are  least  known,  compared  with  their  merits ;  and  because 
their  style,  genius,  and  subject-matter,  form  a  strong  contrast  with 
each  other. 

Place  aux  dames. — Miss  Barrett  became  known  to  the  world, 
some  years  ago,  as  authoress  of  ^^  The  Seraphim,  and  other 
Poems;"  this  was  suflicient  to  establish  her  poetic  reputation, 
confirmed  as  it  was  by  her  more  recent  work,  entitled  a  "  Drama 
of  Exile,  and  other  Poems."  As  Christian,  poet,  woman,  scholar, 
this  lady  has  done  justice  to  each  attribute ;  her  thoughts  are 
loftilv  pitched,  and,  for  the  most  part,  well  sustained ;  her  versi- 
fication is  varied  and  harmonious ;  her  imagination  powerful,  if 
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not  always  well  controlled ;  Ler  arrangement  generally  artistic ; 
and  over  and  through  all  her  works  there  is  a  classic  spirit  not 
a  little  uncommon  m  authors  of  her  sex ;  her  scholarship,  solid 
and  genuine,  can  defy  the  charge  of  female  pedantry :  that  jealous 
cant  of  ignorant  men  is  now,  indeed,  almost  exploded;  and 
women  may  not  only  cultivate  high  knowledge,  but  confess,  and. 
dare  to  show  it,  without  disparagement  to  womanhood  ^. 

''  The  Seraphim ""  is  a  dialogue  between  two  angels,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Crucifixion.  And  here,  on  the  very  threshold,  an 
important  question  arises,  as  to  whether  the  author  was  justified 
in  approaching  such  a  theme.  We  boldly  answer  in  the  affirmaF- 
tive;  and  we  believe  that  those  who  feel  most  deeply  on  the 
subject,  will  be  the  least  disposed  to  question  our  decision.  In 
proportion  as  the  mind  is  accustomed  to  exercise  itself  on  such 
matters,  will  the  presumption  of  approaching  them  appear  the 
less ;  it  is  not  their  height,  but  our  lowliness,  that  renders  them 
unfitted  for  us ;  and  this  lowliness  is  not  the  result  of  humility, 
but  of  self-degradation.  ^^  Angels  desire  to  look  into  the  heart  of 
man,'^  and  can  wo  suppose  it  injurious  to  reciprocate!  Nay, 
what  is  man  himself,  but  a  destined  angel,  in  a  probation  state ; 
and  can  it  be  unseemly  to  stand  sometimes  face  to  face  with  the 
associates  of  our  future  being!  We  do  not  quote  Milton  in 
defence  of  our  author ;  he  conquered  her  difficulty  by  evading  it : 
his  angels  belong  to  a  heroic,  rather  than  to  a  devotional,  order ; 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  heroes — ^warfaring,  political, 
metaphysical  heroes,  sublimed  into  gigantic  form :  we  prefer  to 

Suote  the  following  apologetic  lines  from  the  epilogue,  and  with 
lem  we  dismiss  the  question  to  the  reader'^s  decision : — 

"  Bright  ministers  of  God  and  grace !  ♦    ♦    ♦ 
Forgive  me,  that  my  lowly  heart  should  dare 
Shape  images  of  unincarnate  spirits, 
And  lay  upon  their  burning  lips  a  thought 
Damp  with  the  weeping  that  ruined  earth  inherits ! 
And  while  ye  find  in  such  hoarse  music  wrought 
To  copy  your's,  a  cadence  all  the  while 
Of  sin  and  sorrow — only  pitying  smile  !— 
Ye  know  to  pity  well !  " 

A  dor  and  Zerah  are  two  angels,  sent  down  to  earth  to  witness 
the  Great  Sacrifice.  Their  spirituality  is  complete;  nothing 
of  humanity,  except  what  we  hold  in  common  with  the  angds, 
is  discernible  in  their  shadowy,    bright  being.     The  fineness 

*  Wc  would  wKh  to  direct  attention  to  an  unpretending  litUe  volume  by  a  lady, 
cniitled,  ''The  Ileroine  of  a  Week  ;"  in  which  there  are,  nerertheless,  eTidcnces  of  a 
masculine  strength,  heightened  and  refined  by  womanly  feeling  and  pioai  ptupoae* 
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and  completeness  of  this  conception  forms  the  chief  heauty  of 
the  poem.  We  had  prepared  an  abstract  of  the  whole  drama,  but 
find  it  impossible  to  dissect  without  injury.  We  would  rather 
give  the  author  credit  for  what  she  has  achieved,  than  criticise 
that  wherein  she  failed :  few  minds  could  have  conceived  such  a 
drama ;  fewer  still  have  realized  the  conception  so  far — none,  we 
think,  could  have  fulfilled  it.  At  all  events,  we  shall  spare  our 
criticism  for  the  sake  of  the  subject ;  and  only  confess  that  we 
turn  with  some  sensation  of  relief  to  the  more  human  poems  in 
the  book.  Had  these  been  even  a  little  more  so,  we  should  have 
liked  them  all  the  better.  Yet  they  abound  in  passages  of 
beauty,  grace,  and  fervor;  there  is  the  same  mournful  strain 
pervading  all,  and  the  same  devotional  feeling :  her  harp  is  still 
the  harp  of  Judah,  and  ever  hangs  upon  the  Babylonian  willow. 

The  "  Poet^s  Vow  ^'  has  many  Tennysonian  faults  and  graces  ; 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  our  author,  so  original  in  mind, 
should  condescend  to  be  a  plagiarist  in  manner.  The  ^'  Komaunt 
of  Margret  **'  is  a  most  delicate  and  womanly  poem  :  "  the  com- 
mon, the  quite  common,  the  thing  of  an  eternal  yesterday,'"  is 
made  to  give  out  its  poetry  ;  and  like  the  silkworm,  to  envelope 
itself  in  the  beauty  it  unconsciously  contained.  As  it  proceecis, 
the  song  deepens  into  hymn-like  solemnity,  and,  finally,  to 
prayer,  as  naturally  as  the  tree  grows  on  to  bear  the  flower 
which  turns  to  fruit.  "  IsabePs  Child,"*'  however,  is  our  favorite 
in  this  volume,  and  to  it  we  must  confine  our  notice.  Tender, 
thoughtful,  and  imaginative,  the  poem  fiows  naturally  on,  develop- 
ing with  fine  pathos  the  meaning  of  its  text : — 

"  So  find  we  profit 
In  losing  of  our  prayers." 

The  Lady  Isabel  has  sent  the  nurse  of  her  dying  child  to 
rest : — 

"  Motionless  she  sate  ! 
The  hair  had  falFn  by  its  weight 
On  either  side  the  smile,  and  lay 
Very  blackly  on  the  arm 
Where  the  baby  nestled  warm : — 
Pale  as  baby  carved  in  stone, 
And  seen  by  glimpses  of  the  moon 
In  a  dark  cathedral  aisle. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'T  is  aye  a  solemn  thing  to  me 
To  look  upon  a  babe  that  sleeps, 
Wearing  in  its'  spirit-deeps 
The  unreveal'd  mystery 
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Of  its  Adam's  taint  and  woe. 
Which  when  they  reveal'd  be 
Will  not  let  it  slumber  so  ! 
Lying  new  in  life  beneath 
The  shadow  of  the  coming  death. 

She  knows  not  of  that  shadow,  as  she  watches 

The  babe  on  her  knee, 
Tho*  she  shuddered  to  feel  that  it  grew  too  cliill, 
And  lay  too  heavily."     ♦       ♦ 
"  More  soft,  less  solemn  images 
Drifted  o*er  that  lady's  heart 

Silently  as  snow ! 
She  had  seen  eight  days  depart. 
Hour  by  hour^  on  bended  knees. 
With  pale-wrung  hands  and  prayings  low 
And  broken. — 

And  her  prayers  have  been  heard  by  Him  who  hears 

Through  seraph-songs  the  sound  of  tears. 

*  *  *  * 

And  more  and  more  smiled  Isabel 
To  see  the  baby  sleep  so  well — 
She  knew  not  that  she  smiled ! 
Until  the  pleasant  gradual  thought 
Which  near  her  heart  the  smile  enwrought 
Soon  strong  enough  her  lips  to  reach. 
Now  sofl  and  slow,  itself  did  seem 
To  float  along  a  blessed  dream, 
Beyond  it,  into  speech !  " 

Her  speech  is  a  reverie  full  of  beautiful  fancies  and  imaginings 
of  what  her  restored  child's  life  may  be.  From  this  happy 
trance  she  is  startled  by  the  storm^s  pausing— 

''  And  like  a  stroke  the  sudden  silentness 
Sudden  and  solemn  fell.  ♦       • 
The  moonlight  on  the  baby's  face 
Falleth  clear  and  cold ! 
The  mother's  looks  are  falling  there — 
Because  the  beauty  of  the  skies 
Have  not  power  long  to  hold 
Our  living  human  eyes ! 
We  still  revert  to  this  dark  place 
And  weep  our  nature  into  light !  ** 

A  miraculous  change  passes  over  the  face  of  the  child — sud- 
denly as  it  were  matured — the  mother  starts  to  see — 

"  Not  the  baby-looks  that  go 
Unaimingly  to  and  fro ; 
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But  an  earnest  prizing  deep. 
Such  as  soul  gives  soul  at  length 
When  thro'  work  and  wail  of  years 
It  hath  won  a  solemn  strength 
And  moumeth  as  it  wears  ! 

•  •  •  • 

Oh  !  mother,  mother !  loose  thy  prayer ! 
Christ's  name  hath  made  it  strong ! 
It  bindeth  me,  it  holdeth  me 
With  its  loving  cruelty 
From  floating  my  new  soul  along 
The  blessed  heavenly  air !  "    *       • 
"  Thy  prayers  do  keep  me  out  of  bliss 
Oh  dreary  earthly  love  ! 
Loose  thy  prayer  and  let  me  go ! 

•  •  •  • 

The  nurse  wakes  in  the  morning  sun, 
And  starts  to  see  beside  her  bed, 
The  lady  with  a  grandeur  spread 
Like  pathos  o*er  her  face  !  as  one 
God-satisfied  and  earth  undone  ! 
The  babe  upon  her  arms  was  dead  ! 
And  the  nurse  could  utter  forth  no  cry. 
She  was  awed  by  the  calm  in  the  mother's  eye. 
'  Wake,  nurse ! '  the  lady  said : 
•  fVe  are  waking — he  and  1/  •       • 
I  changed  the  cruel  prayer  I  made, 
And  bowed  my  meekened  face  and  prayed 
That  God  would  do  his  will !  and  thus 
He  did  it  nurse !  He  parted  us" 

We  have  done  this  poem  great  injury  in  quoting  it  by  pieee- 
meal,  and  we  will  not  add  to  the  WTong  by  any  unkindly  criticism. 
We  would  fain,  nevertheless,  suggest  to  our  author  the  danger 
of  using,  not  only  a  strange — but  even  an  unexpected  word  to 
break  the  delicate  spell  of  pathos  that  her  spirit  has  bound  us 
with.  The  more  finely  the  harp  is  strung,  the  more  sensitive 
the  strings  are  of  the  slightest  jar.  In  the  following  passage 
our  ear  is  strained  to  catch  the  faint  pure  tones  of  sorrow,  as 
we  read  the  following  first  four  lines : — 

*'  'Twas  Lady  Isabel  that  kept 
The  little  baby  ;  and  it  slept 
Fast,  warm,  as  if  its  mother's  smile. 
Full  of  love's  unmeted  weight, 
j4nd  red  as  rose  of  Harpovrate 
Dropt  upon  its  eyelids.** 

No  rose  of  York  or  Lancaster  was  ever  more  fatal  to  its 
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wearer  than  tliis  unfortunate  pedantic  flower  to  this  passage ; 
it  requires  many  a  line  of  the  mild,  mournful,  and  musical  verse 
that  follows  it,  to  restore  the  tone  of  feeling  thus  disturbed. 
Again,  in  the  midst  of  the  baby's  plaintive  prayer  we  find — 

"  A  harp  whose  strings  are  golden  all, 
And  turned  to  music  tpherical.** 

This,  too,  is  fatal  and  discordant ;  the  spell  is  shattered  as  if 
by  a  discharge  of  the  case-shot  to  which  the  term  is  generally 
applied.  If  an  artillery-man  were  to  describe  this  ammunition  as 
"  shot  of  the  spheres,"  he  would  be  more  intelligible  than  the 
poet  who  thus  transposes  the  epithets.  To  the  charges  of  mys- 
ticism, mannerism,  and  affected  phraseology  (barbarous  words, 
too  expressive  of  the  faults  that  they  describe),  the  whole  of  this 
volume  is  more  liable  than  our  author'*s  more  recent  work.  Few 
of  the  poems  in  the  former  have  escaped  from  these  obscura- 
tions— for  such  they  are.  Nevertheless,  there  is  high  poetry 
developed  in  some,  and  the  germ  of  it  in  all.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  our  author  has  a  meaning,  an  object,  and  the 
consciousness  of  a  mission  in  all  she  writes :  she  not  only  clothes 
the  common  objects  of  our  life  with  spiritual  beauty,  but  ever 
refers  that  beauty  to  the  heaven  which  is  its  home,  and  the  goal 
to  which  her  thoughts  seem  ever  tending. 

We  would  gladly  find  some  cheerful  variety  m  her  compositions, 
if  it  were  only  to  give  relief  to  each  by  contrast.  Her  very 
Eden  is  mournful,  and  its  Tree  of  Life  is  a  cypress :  we  turned 
with  some  hope  to  *'  The  Yoimg  Queen,'**  but  we  found  her  in 
tears ;  we  expected  to  find  some  joy  in  the  *'  Exile's  Return,'*' 
but  it  is  as  dolefid  as  his  departure  could  possibly  have  been. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  personal  in  our  autnor's  sorrowfuhiesB, 
she  appears  mournful  indeed,  but, 

"  Mournful  of  another's  crime. 
She  seems  as  if  she  stood  by  Eden's  door, 
And  griev'd  for  those  who  could  return  no  more.*' 

Sorrow,  when  not  obtruded  personally,  should  be  sacred  as  the 
goddess  Silence  :  we  will  not  dbturb  the  veil  of  Isis« 

With  a  parting  compliment  to  "  Cowper's  Grave,"'  "  The 
Soul's  Travelling,"  and  ''  The  Doves,"  we  must  riow  turn  to 
Miss  Barrett's  more  recent  and  finished  work. 

The  preface  to  these  volumes  is  in  itself  a  fine  composition. 
Our  author's  prose  is  harmonious  and  vigorous,  and  she  eloquently 
defends  herself  against  the  charge  of  irreverence,  in  once  more 
adopting  a  Divine  subject  as  her  theme.  This,  the  chief  poem 
of  the  series^  is  entitled  a  "  Drama  of  Exile."      Its  Bubject 
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18  "  the  new  and  strange  experience  of  the  fallen  humanity  as 
it  went  forth  from  Paradise  into  the  wilderness/^  It  is  full 
of  grace,  beauty,  and  originality ;  also  of  brave  faults,  and  par- 
donable failures.  The  chiEtracter,  or  rather  the  characteristics 
of  our  first  parents  are  ably,  and  in  some  places  exquisitely 
drawn,  and  well  contrasted ;  the  voices  of  the  Earth  were  a 
bold  conception,  and  are  well  impersonated :  Lucifer  has  scarcely 
enough  of  the  fallen  spirit,  and  Gabriel  is  too  argumentative ; 
but  on  the  whole,  this  Drama  is  as  able  in  execution  as  it  was 
diEBcult  and  daring  in  conception. 

The  scene  opens  with  a  dialogue  between  Lucifer  and  Gabriel : 
the  angel  conjures  the  demon  to  depart  from  the  place  on  which 
he  has  brought  sorrow ; — 

"  Gab,  Recoil  before  that  sorrow,  if  not  this  sword. 

Luc,  Angels  are  in  the  world,  wherefore  not  I  ? 
Exiles  are  in  the  world,  wherefore  not  I  ? 
The  curst  are  in  the  world,  wherefore  not  I  ?  " 

And  now  the  voices  of  Eden^s  spirits  are  heard,  mournfully 
chanting  their  farewell,  while  the  Exiles  are  seen  hurrying  from 
the  fiery-sword  glare  to  hide  themselves  in  darkness.  Eve 
beseeches  Adam  to*  put  her  away  from  him,  that  so  he  might 
obtain  his  pardon,  and  once  more  hold  communion  with  the 
angels: — 

"  She  not  being  near  to  make  them  sad, 
Or  soil  the  rustling  of  their  innocence." 

The  Exile  utters,  in  reply,  his  first  prayer  of  sorrow-stricken 
thankfulness,  that  he  has  been  cast  out  of  Eden  with  his  Eve, 
rather  than  left  there  without  her : — 

**  With  angel  looks,  and  angel  songs  around, 
To  show  the  absence  of  her  eyes  and  voice.'* 

Like  the  woodman  in  the  old  fable,  who  preferred  his  own  familiar 
axe  to  the  golden  or  the  silver  one  that  he  is  tempted  with,  he 
feels  that  out  of  her  love  he  can  "  Crown  his  discrowned  brow.'''* 

Eve  encouraged  by  such  love,  admits  the  first  gleam  of  hope ; 
this  is  strengthened  by  a  faint  sound  of  angels^  song,  that  dies 
away  as  Lucifer  enters.  His  victims,  like  Uabriel,  conjure  him 
to  depart ; — 

**  Luc,  Ay  !  ye  talk  the  same, 
All  of  you — spirits  and  clay — *  go  and  depart !' 
In  heaven  they  said  so — and  at  Eden's  gate, 
And  here,  reiterant,  in  the  wilderness. 
None  saith,  •  Stay  with  me,  for  thy  fece  is  fair  1 ' 
None  saith,  '  Stay  wi^h  me,  for  thy  voice  is  sweet  1 ' 
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And  yet  /was  not  fashioned  out  of  clay. 
Look  on  me,  woman !  am  I  beautiful  ?  *' 
•  *  •  • 

**  Love  !  what  is  love  ?  I  lose  it.     Beauty  aiid  love ! 
I  darken  to  the  image.     Beauty — Love ! " 

{He  fades  away,  while  a  law  music  sounds,) 

Tills  music  becomes  articulate,  and  the  song  of  the  Morning 
Star  is  heard  bewailing  the  loss  of  its  great  angel. 

The  scene  changes  to  a  wild  open  country,  darkened  by  ap- 
proaching night :  sounds  and  shapes  of  horror  haunt  the  exiles, 
and  Eve  prays  Him 

'*  Who  didst  permit  the  angels  to  go  home» 
And  live  no  more  with  us,  who  are  not  pure ; 
Save  us,  too,  from  a  loathly  company." 

These  are  accusing  Spirits  of  the  Earth,  who,  labouring  under 
the  curse  of  the  Fall,  reproach  the  fallen  with  their  doom. 
Adam  sternly  reproves,  but  £ve  deprecates  his  anger,  as  unsuited 
to  offenders  such  as  they : — 

"*Who  rather  should  be  humbler  evermorct 
Since  self-made  sadder.'     .     •     «     •     • 

She  speaks. 

'  Sweet  dreadful  spirits ! 

I  pray  you,  humbly,  in  the  name  of  God, 

Grant  me  such  pardoning  grace  as  can  go  forth 

From  the  wronged  to  the  wronger,  this  and  no  more. 

I  cannot  evermore  [ever  more  ?]  as  once 

Behold  the  trances  of  the  holy  hills 

Beneath  the  leaning  stars  ;  or  watch  the  vales. 

Dew-pallid  with  their  morning  ecstasy  ; 

Or  hear  the  winds  make  pastoral  peace  between 

Two  grassy  uplands,  and  the  river-wells 

Work  out  their  bubbling  lengths  beneath  the  ground  ; 

And  all  the  birds  sing,  till,  for  joy  of  song. 

They  lift  their  trembling  wings,  as  if  to  heave 

The  too-much  weight  of  music  from  their  heart. 

•N-  «  #  # 

But  oh !  fair  dreadful  spirits — albeit  this 
Your  accusation  must  confront  my  soul, 
And  your  pathetic  utterance  and  full  gase 
Must  evermore  subdue  me ;  be  content — 
Conquer  me  gently,  as  if  pitying  me, 
Not  to  say  loving.     For  was  I  not 
At  that  last  sunset  seen  in  Paradise, 
IV/ien  all  the  westering  clouds  flashed  out  in  throngs 
Of  sudden  angel  faces,  face  by  face, 
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All  hushed  and  solemn^  as  a  thought  of  God, 
Held  them  suspended — was  I  not  that  hour 
The  lady  of  the  world,  princess  of  life  ? 

—  —  and  I  who  lived 

Beneath  the  wings  of  angels  yesterday. 
Wander  to-day  beneath  the  roofless  world ! " 

Lucifer  rises  among  the  complaining  spirits,  and  taunts  the 
exiles  with  their  puny  griefs,  dwarfed  as  they  are 

"  •  By  the  dread  extremes 
Of  what  /  am  and  have  been.     If  ye  have  fallen. 
It  is  a  step's  fall — the  whole  ground  beneath 
Strewn  woolly-soft  with  promise — if  ye  have  sinned 
Your  prayers  tread  [?]  high  as  angels — if  ye  grieve 
Your  power  to  die,  disproves  the  right  to  grieve.* " 

The  Arch-demon's  bitter  taunts  are  changed  for  the  voicer,  of 
unborn  generations,  who  chant  their  future  destinies — not  all  of 
sorrow.  Finally,  Christ  appears  in  a  vision,  and  reveals  the 
atonement  by  which  Eve  and  her  descendants  may  hope  for  a 
higher  destiny  than  that  of  Eden.  At  his  command,  Adam 
blesses  the  partner  of  his  sin  and  suffering,  in  a  prayer  full  of 
beauty,  expressed  in  noble,  simple,  unexaggcrated  language. 

We  have  taken  such  extracts  as  might  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  outline  of  the  drama,  rather  than  selected  passages,  as  we  might 
easily  have  done,  for  their  peculiar  beauty.  Enough  has  probably 
been  given,  even  in  this  garbled  state,  to  show  the  character  and 
tone  of  the  poetry.  Among  the  songs  of  the  Spirits,  there  are  many 
passages  that  resemble  Shelley'^s  in  power,  and,  must  we  add  ! — 
m  obscurity:  they  are  always  musical,  however,  and  ingeniously 
rhymed,     nut  read  the  following  verse : — 

**  Your  bold  speeches,  our  Behemoth, 

"With  his  thunderous  jaws  shall  wield  ! 
Your  high  fancies  shall  our  Mammoth, 

Breathe  sublimely  up  the  shield 
Of  St.  Michael,  at  God's  throne,  who  waits  to  speed  him. 

Till  the  heavens'  smooth-grooved  thunder 
Spinning  back,  shall  leave  them  clear ; 

And  the  angels,  smiling,  wonder. 

With  dropt  looks  from  sphere  to  sphere. 
Shall  cry, '  Ho !  heirs  of  Adam,  ye  exceed  him ! '  " 

This  utterly  passes  our  comprehension,  and  we  doubt  whether 
it  was  quite  clear  to  Lucifer  himself.  Again  we  ask,  why  should 
this  gifted  lady  cloud  the  clear  sunshine  of  her  intellect  with  such 
obscurities  I  A  few  pages  further,  we  find  Adam  speaking  in 
flimple  noble  tones  that  Milton  might  have  adopted.    Her  char 
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racier  of  the  great  patriarch  is  well  conceived — he  remains 
uncrushed,  though  deeply  stricken,  by  the  curse :  penitent  and 
humble  towards  Him  lie  has  offended,  he  bears  mroself  lofUly 
towards  the  fallen  spirits,  and  even  Lucifer  himself.  To  the 
inferior  creatures  he  is  lordly,  exhibiting  the  true  instinct  of  com- 
mand. The  character  of  Eve  is  more  beautiful,  but  not  so 
true  :  she  is  a  noble  Eve,  but  not  the  Eve  of  the  Fall ;  she  is  too 
calm,  experienced,  and  dispassionate ;  she  should  be  fidive  in  her 
sense  of  sin  and  sorrow,  and  full  of  unconquered  impulse.  Chas- 
tening may  rapidly  mature  the  mind,  but  scarcely  could  accom- 
plish such  a  task  in  the  few  hours  here  assigned  to  it.  On  the 
whole,  this  drama,  more  complicated  than  the  *'  Seraphim,*"  has 
like>kise  more  merits  and  more  faults.  On  the  latter,  we  have  no 
wish  to  dwell ;  the  former  are  quite  sufficient  to  vindicate  our 
author's  claim  to  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  her  country. 

We  regret  that  so  little  space  is  left  us  to  notice  the  other 
poems  in  this  volume.  Among  these  there  are  some  Sonneta, 
more  remarkable  for  their  pervading  tlioughts,  than  for  the  art 
and  high  polish  so  essential  to  their  excellence.  We  confess  to 
being  somewhat  intolerant  of  this  Procrustean  form  of  poetry, 
notwithstanding  the  able  advocacy  that  has  been  exercised  in  its 
defence : — 

**  Scorn  not  the  Sonnet,  Critic  !  you  have  frowned 
Mindless  of  its  just  honours :  with  this  key 
Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart ;  the  melody 
Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  wounds  ; 
A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound ; 
With  it  Camoens  soothed  an  exile's  grief ; 
The  Sonnet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle  leaf 
Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 
His  visionary  brow  :  a  glow-worm  lamp, 
It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  Faery-land 
To  struggle  thro'  dark  ways ;  and  when  a  damp 
Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains — alas  !  too  few," 

The  great  poet  who  wrote  this,  and  those  of  whom  he  wrote 
it,  may  wield  their  very  manacles  with  power,  but  we  have  no 
wish  to  see  our  author'^s  aerial  muse  dancing  in  snch  chains.  We 
must  add,  however,  that  even  in  these  Sonnets  she  evinces  much 
of  that  command  of  versification,  so  well  displayed  in  the  cho- 
russes  of  her  dramas,  and  in  "  Lady  Geraldine^s  Courtship/* 

The  "  Romaunt  of  the  Page,""  and  the  *'  Lay  of  the  Brown 
Rosary,'**  contain  some  of  the  best  ballad-writing  we  have  met 
with  for  many  a  day ;  to  lYvea^  \^q  txiwj  ^^^  ^^  '^^  "^^wyififc  fil  '^Cfcib 
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Duchesfi  May.*"  Of  the  '*  Vision  of  Poets,"  we  can  only  repeat 
what  we  said  of  the  "  Poet's  Vow,"  some  pages  back ;  but 
**  Bertha  in  the  Lane,"  and  "  Oatarina  to  Camoens,"  deserve  all 
the  cordial  approbation  we  so  unwillingly  withhold  from  the 
former.  They  are  exquisitely  sweety  simple,  and  pathetic;  in 
addition  to  which,  *^  Bertha"  has  a  naive  mournfulness,  and 
*^  Oatarina"  a  musicalness,  to  which  art  or  ear  do  not  often 
attain :  the  last  is  one  of  the  best  ^^  reading-aloud "  poems  we 
are  acquainted  with.  We  cannot  conclude  without  a  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  ^'  Dead  Pan" — a  fine  subject  for  a  classic 
Muse,  well  conceived,  and  finely  executed. 

And  now  we  must  leave  Miss  Barrett  for  Robert  Browning. 
We  do  so  with  somewhat  of  the  sensation  experienced  in  issuing 
from  a  cathedral  to  the  open  air  :  the  one,  consecrated  all  over, 
its  atmosphere  incense — its  sounds,  chants — its  solemn  glooms 
only  lighted  through  the  painted  effigies  of  saint  or  angel : — the 
other,  nature'^s  own  wide  temple, — fresh,  genial,  invigorating,  and 
free. 

Mr.  Browning  unites  within  himself  more  of  the  elements  of 
a  true  poet  than  perhaps  any  other  of  those  whom  we  call 
*  modem '  amongst  us  ;  yet  there  are  few  writers  so  little  read, 
80  partially  understood.     He  came  into  the  literary  forum  in 
such  a  mysterious  guise,   (that  Paracelsus  of  his,)  and  carried 
his  great  gifts  about  him  with  such  a  careless  air,  that  men  took 
but  little  notice  of  the  unostentatious  stranger.     This  first  work 
was  by  no  means  adapted  to  be  a  "  noisy  herald  of  his  fame  :  '^ 
it  purports  to  be  a  sort  of  autobiography  of  the  great  Alchemist, 
and  is  almost  as  obscure  as  the  subject  itself.     Yet  Paracelsus 
won  for  its  author  instant  consideration  among  the  few  who 
were  capable  of  appreciating  its  merits :  it  exhibits  great  power 
and  resources ;  but  it  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  simple  poetry 
in  the  English  language.     The  diction  is  remarkable  for  simpli- 
city, even  when  expressing  the  most  complex  thought ;  and  the 
whole  poem  has  an  easy  rhythmical  flow  that  almost  lulls  us  into 
forgetfulness  of  its  deep  meanings.     This  is  in  itself  an  evidence 
of  the  ease  and  mastciy  of  his  subject  possessed  by  the  writer. 
Moreover,   notwithstanding  its  occasional  obscurity,  this  work 
possesses  rare  merit :  without  pausing  to  examine  our  author's 
philosophy,  we  are  struck  by  the  nobleness,  energ)%  and  polish 
of  his  style,  and  still  more  by  his  delicate  delineation  of  character. 
The  restless  and  aspiring  nature  of  the  alchemist,  with  his  proud 
and  fierce   independence — the    independence   of   one  who   had 
'  held  his  own '  against  kings  and  priests,  and,  as  he  believed, 
against  death  itself ; — the  patient,  enduring,  reverential  friend- 
ship of  Festus,  recognizing  the  deity  even  in  Bacchus — the 
faintly-seen,  but  still  bright  lovo  of  Michal--^tdX  \3qxqw^  Vyc^ 
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stormy  life — iha  spiritual  but  passionate  Aprilc : — all  these  arc 
finely  and  finnly  drawn. 

After  his  "Faracelsus^  came  "Sordello,"  a  work  requiring 
so  much  labour  to  understand,  tliat  common  people  in  self- 
defence  pronounced  it  to  be  unintelligible,  and  as  such  it  reacted 
on  its  predecessor.  Our  author  next  sent  his  mind  amonsst  us 
in  a  new  form,  combining  many  elements  of  popularity — -but  it 
was  too  late:  the  reputation  his  former  works  had  acquired 
for  mysticism  cast  its  shadow  on  these  more  mature  productions; 
nor  was  this  all  they  had  to  contend  with — as  if  in  defiance,  the 
author  gave  to  these  truthful  and  genuine  poems  the  fantastic 
name  of  ^'  Bells  and  Pomegranates,'*^  and  inflicted  on  the  first  of 
the  series  the  incomprehensible  title  of  ^'  Pippa  passes.^ 

Let  no  one  ask  contemptuously '^  whaf's  m  a  name!"*^  in  this 
instance  it  involved  a  destiny.  We  know,  and  we  rejoAce  to 
know  that  neglect  of  such  a  man  as  our  author  is  can  be  but 
temporary :  we  have  only  endeavoured  to  account  for  what,  we 
fear,  cannot  be  denied. 

The  fine  judgment  of  character  and  versatile  genius  of  our 
author  is  best  proved  by  these  ^^ Bells  and  Pomegranates;'*^  but 
we  cannot  pass  by  Paracelsus  without  making  an  extract  or  two 
in  vindication  of  our  eulogy.  These  must  be  necessarily  veiy 
brief,  and  arc  taken  almost  at  random : — 

''  My  heart !  they  loose  my  heart,  those  simple  words  ; 
Its  darkness  passes,  which  nought  else  could  touch  ; 
Like  some  dark  snake  that  force  may  not  expel. 
Which  glideth  out  to  music  sweet  and  low,**    •      • 

Take  a  glimpse  of  Constantinople  in  which  there  is  an  actual 
picture  sketched  by  a  stroke — 

**  Over  the  waters  in  the  vaporous  west, 
The  sun  goes  down  as  in  a  sphere  of  gold 
Behind  the  arm  of  the  city,  which  between, 
Athwart  the  splendour  black  and  crooked  runSf 
Like  a  Turk  verse  along  a  scymetar,'* 

A  passing  illustration  : — 

•*  But  judge 
Your  mind's  dimensions  by  the  shade  it  casts." 

One  more,  and  we  have  done  :— 

••  Thus  climbs 
Pleasure  its  heights  for  ever  and  for  ever ! 
The  centre  fire  heaves  underneath  the  earth, 
And  the  earth  changes  like  a  human  face; 
The  molten  ore  bursts  up  among  the  rocks — 
Wiuda  Vnlo  t\i«  ^Vqxvq*^  beaxt^out  branches  bright 
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In  hidden  mine-spots,  barren  river-beds-^ 
Crumbles  into  fine  sand  where  sunbeams  bask — 

*         *         *       The  wroth  sea's  waves  are  edged 
IVithfoam,  white  as  the  bitter  lip  of  Hate,'*     *      * 

This  passage  is  followed  by  some  pages  of  great  strength  and 
beauty,  rich  m  thought,  as  richly  clothed  in  expression.  It  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  Paracelsus  without  a  feeling  of  surprise 
that  a  mind  so  energetic,  yet  serene — so  imaginative,  yet  so 
well  controlled — should  be  evidenced  in  the  first  work  of  an 
author  scarcely  emerged  from  boyhood  when  he  wrote  it. 

The  *'  Bells  and  Pomegranates^^  are,  in  plain  English,  a  series 
of  pamphlets  that  have  been  published  at  intervals  during  the 
last  four  years  \  They  abound  in  almost  every  variety  of  com- 
position, from  the  most  stately  tragic,  to  the  airiest  lyric.  These 
sketclies  exhibit  sometimes  the  rude,  almost  coarse  fidelity  to 
common  life  of  a  Teniers,  and  sometimes  the  delicate  finish  of 
Poussin ;  sometimes  the  warm,  luxuriant  colouring  of  a  Titian, 
and  not  seldom  the  grand  majestic  outlines  of  an  Angelo. 
"  King  Victor  and  King  Charles,''  "  The  Eeturn  of  the  Druses,'' 
"  The  Birthday  of  Colombe,"  and  the  "  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon," 
arc  all  dramas — rather,  however,  adapted  for  reading  than  for 
theatrical  representation.  In  the  whole  four  there  is  scarcely 
action  enough  to  render  one  well  fitted  for  the  stage  ;  whilst  in 
any  one,  there  is  thought,  poetry,  and  feeling  sufficient  to  defend 
the  whole.  Of  these^  the  last  is  the  most  earnest,  pathetic, 
and  impassioned  ;  the  ^^  Return  of  the  Druses  "  the  most  skilful ; 
but  the  "  Birthday  "  is  the  most  genial  and  abstractive  of  them 
all.  At  this  late  period  of  our  Review  we  cannot  trust  our- 
selves to  quotation  at  any  length,  but  we  commend  to  the 
reader's  notice  the  characters  of  the  chivalrous  Tresham  and 
Gwendolen ;  of  Leys  and  Anael,and  Berthold  and  the  Duchess,  with 
especial  confidence.  "  Pippa  passes  "  is  also  in  a  dramatic  form, 
and  perhaps  displays  the  versatile  powers  of  our  author  to  greater 
advantage  than  any  other  of  his  poems.  It  consists  of  a  col- 
lection of  various  passionate  scenes  of  various  human  life, — all 
bound  together  by  the  "  one  touch  of  nature  "  that  "  makes  the 
whole  world  kin."  Pippa  (Italian  diminuitive  for  Felippa)  is  a 
poor,  angel-hearted,  factory  girl  of  Lombardy,  embarrassed  with 
the  blessing  of  a  holyday — the  only  one  allowed  to  her  through- 
out the  year.     Rising  as  the  dawn — 

"  0*er  night's  brim  boils  at  last ; 
Boils,  pure  gold,  o*er  the  cloud-cup*s  brim. 
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Till  the  whole  sunrise,  not  to  he  luppreity 
Hose* reddened,  and  its  seething  hreast 
Flickered  in  bounds,  grew  gold,  then  overflowed  the  world.*' 

She  feels  the  responsibilities  of  a  day  all  her  owd,  and  pon- 
ders how  she  can  turn  it  to  good.  No  how!  as  it  seema  to 
her ;  but  she  sings  her  hvmn,  and  seta  out  upoti  hdr  unconaGioua 
mission,  leaving  tne  will  for  the  deed,  to  please-^ 

"  All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God : 
If  now,  as  formerly,  he  trod 
Paradise,  God's  presence  filli 
Our  earth  ;  and  each,  but  ae  God  wills 
Can  work — God's  puppets,  best  and  worst. 
Are  we ;  there  is  no  last  and  first*" 

And  so  she  passes  along  with  her  child-liko  songs,  some  of 
which  break  in  on  various  scenes  of  temptation,  and  turti  the 
wavering  sinner  to  repentance,  truth,  and  justice.  This  may  seem 
forced  as  a  fact,  but  as  an  allegory  is  it  not  deeply  true  !  Who 
can  lookj  back  upon  the  dream-like  drama  of  his  life,  without 
grateful  or  mournful  remembrance  of  some  association  that 
saved,  or  might  have  saved  his  soul  from  sin ! 

But  we  have  to  apologize  to  our  author  for  Writing  so  much 
of  him,  and  so  little  from  him.  Our  limits  are  already  exceeded, 
and  we  must  be  content  with  a  quotation  or  two.  in  the  very 
powerfully  written  but  very  unconventional  episodo  of  Ottima 
and  her  paramour,  we  have  this  storm : — 

"  Buried  in  woods  we  lay,  you  recollect ; 
Swift  ran  the  searching  tempest  over  head. 
And  ever  and  anon  some  bright  white  shaft 
Burnt  thro '  the  pine-tree  roof — here  burnt  and  therci 
As  if  God's  messenger  thro '  the  close- wood  screen 
Plunged  and  replunged  his  weapon  at  a  venture. 
Feeling  for  guilty  thee  and  me — then  broke 

The  thunder  like  a  whole  sea  overhead-^" 

«  «  «  • 

"  Bind  it  thrice  about  my  broW| 
Crown  me  your  queen — your  spirit's  arbitresi 
Magnificent  in  sin.     Say  that  I 

Sehald,  I  crown  yott 

My  great  white  queen — my  spirit's  arbitress 
Magnificent — 

Pippa  without^  singing,     God  in  his  heaven 

All's  right  with  the  World  I 
Pippa  pa88e8.** 

And  so  throughout — the  several  epbodes  are  thus  intermpted, 
and  their  passion  changed. 
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Pippa  lies  down  at  night  with  another  hj^n  : — ^happy,  she 
knows  not  why ;  but  she  has  been  doing  angels^  work,  and  all 
the  more  so  from  its  unconsciousness.  And  thus  the  allegory 
speaks  to  the  'poor  in  heart ;' — "  hold  up  your  heads,  or  rather 
your  hearts,  children  of  suflFering  and  sorrow:  ye,  too,  are 
heayen^'s  ministers;  and  ofbtimes  more  so  than  they  whose 
wealth  and  power  win  them  honour  in  the  eyes  of  servile  men. 
Tour  honour  is  angels'*  eyes.'' 

One  word  must  be  said  about  the  lesser  poems,  however 
hastily ;  and  yet  on  second  consideration  it  were  better  to  be 
silent  than  to  speak  lightly  of  any  man's  work.  And  these  ar0 
work,  strenuous  nervous  work,  that  makes  the  subject  ring  to  the 
stroke  of  the  workman.  They  are  vigorous,  versatile,  original ; 
but  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  truthfulness  they  display  are 
strangely  associated  with,  and  expressed  in  strange  words  ; 
ingenuity  of  rhymes  is  carried  to  an  extreme ;  and  the  author 
will  often  -persist  in  supposing  that  we  know  what  he  means  so 
Well,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  him  to  inform  us  on  the 
matter.  Nevertheless,  these  two  lyrical  numbers  (three  and 
seven)  would  and  will  alone  vindicate  his  fame. 

These  are  the  only  faults  we  are  compelled  to  speak  of :  and 
We  must  say  in  conclusion  that  Mr.  Browning  is  no  mannerist ; 
that  if  he  copies  at  all,  he  does  so  from  the  early  fathers  of  our 
poetry,  which  lends  a  dignity,  and  yet  a  freshness  to  his  style,  that 
w  too  rare  amongst  us  now.  We  might,  indeed,  quote  from  Sir 
John  Hanmer's  poems,  in  proof  that  he  too  has  studied  our 
early  writers,  but  we  have  only  time  to  say  farewell  to  our 
author  in  the  following  graceful  lines,  addressed  to  him  by  a 
great  master  of  our  language  : — 

"  There  is  delight  in  singing,  though  none  hear 
Beside  the  singer ;  and  there  is  delight 
In  praising,  tho'  the  praiser  sit  alone 
And  tee  the  praised  far  off  him,  far  above. 
Shakespeare  is  not  our  poet,  but  the  world's, 
Therefore  on  him  no  speech  ;  and  short  for  thee, 
Browning !    Since  Chaucer  was  alive  and  hale, 
No  man  hath  walked  along  our  roads  with  step 
So  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 
So  varied  in  discourse.     But  warmer  cHmes 
Give  brighter  plumage,  stronger  wing ;  the  breeze 
Of  Alpine  heights  thou  playest  with,  borne  on 
Beyond  Sorrento  and  Amalfi,  where 
The  Siren  waits  thee,  singing  song  for  song '." 

»  W,  S.  Landor. 
u2 
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But  sm^U  space  is  left  us  now  to  consider  Mr.  Patmore^s 
poems.  These  are  more  full  of  promise  than  fulfilment,  vet  an 
influential  northern  magazine  has  devoted  a  whole  article  to 
their  vehement  dispraise.  It  would  be  contrary  to  etiquette 
to  allude  more  particularly  to  this  attack,  but  a  regard  for  the 
immortal  Englisn  principle  of  fair-play  compels  us  to  remark, 
that  the  article  in  question  savours  more  of  personal  animosity 
than  of  just  and  impartial  criticism.  We  can  imagine  that  a 
resemblance  to  his  prototype,  Keats,  may  console  our  young 
poet  In  this  matter:  we  hope  that  a  more  manly  spirit  will 
prevent  him  from  feeling  it  as  Adonais  did,  and  as  perhaps  his 
critic  hoped. 

This  unpretending  little  volume  has,  it  is  true,  many  faults^- 
faults  of  apparent  affectation,  carelessness  of  rhyme,  obscurity 
and  impropriety  of  diction ; — but  it  contains  also  innumerable 
passages  of  beauty,  delicacy,  and  imagination.  We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  show  favour  to  the  wailing  tone — too  easily  misrepre- 
sented as  weakness — ^that  runs  through  all  his  pages;  we  are 
impatient  of  the  mannerism,  and  annoyed  by  the  flippancies 
that  occasionally  deform  his  style.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be 
unjust  as  well  as  ungenerous,  not  to  attribute  much  of  their 
faults  to  the  extreme  youth  of  the  author,  and  not  to  adroit 
that  they  ai*e  compensated  for  by  the  true  poetry  of  his  verses. 
From  "  Lilian,"^  especially,  we  might  largely  quote,  but  fear  the 
unfortunate  form  of  rhyme  in  which  it  is  written.  These  triplets 
are  the  most  laborious  and  the  least  effective  form  of  poetry,  and 
almost  necessitate  the  constant  sacrifice  of  sense  to  sound.  Thus 
we  can  scarcely  find  one  undeformed  verse  to  quote  from  in  this 
otherwise  clever  poem,  and  must  perforce  take  this : 

"  As  when  we  watch  bright  cloud-banks  round  about  the  low  son 

ranged, 
We  suddenly  remember  some  rich  glory  gone  or  changed, — 
All  at  once  the  knowledge   struck   me  that  her  love  had  grown 

estranged." 

The  "  River ""  has  some  beautiful  description ;  the  "  Wood- 
man's Daughter ''  is  full  of  pure  and  unaffected  pathos,  though 
the  effort  at  simplicity  is  carried  too  far.  "  Hubert  ^  is  the  best 
version  of  Boccaccio  s  "  Falcone "'  we  have  seen,  not  excepting 
that  of  Barry  Comw*all  himself,  whose  generous  nature  will  be 
the  last  to  question  the  assertion.  One  verse  is  all  Uiat  we  have 
room  for,  and  that  we  must  quote  by  chance : — 

"  Then  a  nightingale,  perhaps  awaking 
At  the  signal,  shot  a  throng 
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Of  notes  into  the  sunshine ; 

First  with  care,  then  swift  and  strong ; 
Then  he  madly  struck  them  round  him, 

Till  the  bright  air  throbbed  with  song." 

To  return,  in  conclusion,  to  our  Modem  Poets  collectively, 
let  us  not  forget  their  merits  while  deprecating  their  peculiar 
faults.  Various  as  they  are,  in  power,  style,  and  subject-matter, 
—they  have,  nevertheless,  much  in  common.  Take,  for  instance, 
their  universal  sense  of  consideration  for  the  well-being  of  huma- 
nity. They  may  not  all  be  rigidly  moral,  much  less  religious,  in  a 
literal  sense — but  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  well-meaning, 
and  affect  the  grace  *  if  they  have  it  not,  of  charity  towards  their 
kind.  And  with  this  better  spirit  comes  a  purer  taste — ^tolerant 
of  all  truth,  intolerant  onlv  of  morbid  or  sectarian  views  of  life. 
Poetry  becomes  more  catholic  in  its  functions,  more  consistent 
in  the  discipline  required  of  its  aspirants. 

Every  poet  may  not  be  able  to  command  an  extensive  au- 
dience, but  the  wider  the  circle  of  sympathies  that  he  embraces, 
the  better  will  it  be — not  only  for  his  popularity  and  his  power, 
bat  for  his  own  heart.  Whatever  his  public  success,  he  may 
alwavs  find  his  best  reward  where  Coleridge  found  it.  In  the 
wonis  of  this  strongest  thinker,  and  scarce-equalled  poet  of  our 
times,  we  must  conclude  this  article,  as  we  began  it.  ^^  Poetry 
has  been  to  me  its  own  exceeding  great  reward  :  it  has  soothed 
my  afflictions;  it  has  multiplied  my  enjoyments;  and  it  has 
given  me  the  habit  of  endeavouring  to  discover  the  good  and 
beautiful  in  every  thing  that  surrounds  me.'*^ 


*  We  may  advert  with  pleasure  to  a  most  unaffected  exhibition  of  this  grace  in  the 
Hon.  Mra.  Norton's  **  Child  of  the  Islands."  To  thb  noble  poem  we  might  add 
Miloes'  "  Poetry  for  the  People,"  and  many  more. 
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Art.  II. — Maxims  and  Opinions  of  the  Duke  of  Wdlinffton^ 
collected  from  his  Despatches  and  Speeches.  London :  1845. 
Colbum,  pp.  505. 

"  Genius,''  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '*  is  nothing  bnt  strong  natural 
parts  accidentally  turned  into  one  direction.''  Few  can  have 
surveyed  with  an  attentive  eye  the  varieties  of  human  character, 
at  least  of  the  highest  class,  whether  in  the  historic  mirror  or 
real  life,  without  being  convinced  that  the  observation  of  the 
great  moralist  is  well  founded.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  indeed 
to  see  a  strong  propensity  evinced  even  in  the  earliest  years  by 
particular  persons,  and  it  is  the  frequency  of  this  peculiarity 
which  has  caused  genius  to  bo  so  frequently  associated  in  genertd 
opinion,  and  common  language,  with  an  original  and  unalterable 
bent.  It  undoubtedly  is  so  in  many  instances.  Mozart,  at 
three  years  of  age,  displayed  not  only  a  taste  but  a  genius  for 
music  ;  Oorreggio  decla^d  in  boyhood,  "  I,  too,  am  a  painter ;" 
Canova,  at  nine  years  of  age,  made  a  little  lion  out  of  a  pound  of 
butter ;  Byron,  at  ten,  felt  an  ardour  of  passion  for  an  infant 
beauty  of  the  same  years,  which  was  scarcely  surpassed  by  the 
subsequent  attachments  of  his  empassioned  mind.  But  in  these 
early  and  precocious  displays  of  inherent  disposition,  it  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  that  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  highest  kind  of 
intellectual  power,  or  the  noblest  flights  of  original  conception  are 
to  be  found.  They  appear  thus  early  in  persons  in  wnom  the 
imaginative  are  far  stronger  than  the  reasoning  powers — the 
latter  require  time  for  their  growth ;  they  rarely  if  ever  appear 
before  the  age  of  puberty.  Lnagination  combined  with  inteUect, 
genius  with  reason,  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  human  mind, 
of  tardy  development,  and  generally  little  conspicuous  in  youth, 
goes  on  gathering  strength,  and  increasing  in  intensity  to  the 
close  of  nfe.  This  is  easily  explained  if  we  consider,  that  a  quick 
and  fervent  mind  readily  fans  a  flame  from  a  few  perishable 
materials ;  but  a  great  one  requires  mighty  and  durable  elements 
to  warm  into  a  glow :  ^'  Materia  alitur,  motibus  excitatnr,  et 
urendo  luccscit." 

If  instances  are  numerous  in  which  persons  destined  for  future 
celebrity  have  given  tokens  of  their  inherent  bent  in  their  eariy 
years,  examples  ate  'n.o\,\es»^Te^^Tv\>  ^l  ^tsssw^  ^^  Ite  greatest 
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Aiture  fame,  being  remarkable  for  nothing  at  all  in  the  first  stages 
of  life,  or  if  distinguished,  known  only  by  qualities  the  very 
reverse  of  tlioso  on  which  their  future  celebrity  was  founded. 
Julius  GsBsar  to  the  age  of  thirty-seven  was  distinguished  only 
by  the  licentiousness  and  profligacy  of  his  life ;  he  was  a  living 
example  of  the  oft-repeated  saying,  ^^  that  no  man  who  had  both 
in  his  power,  ever  did  any  thing  among  men  till  he  had  ceased  to 
have  any  influence  with  women.^'  Burke  evinced  no  particular 
ability  at  school  or  college ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  the 
reasoning  powers  are  chiefly  conspicuous  in  his  earlier  com- 
positions, tue  fervour  of  imagination  united  to  the  vigour  of 
mtellect  in  those  of  his  maturity  or  old  age.  The  common  story 
of  Shakespeare  having  been  a  deer- stealer  in  bis  youth,  be  it  true 
or  false,  may  be  regarded  as  at  least  a  certain  proof  that  he  did 
not  in  early  life  evince  any  of  those  extraordinary  powers  of  con- 
ception and  imagination  which  have  rendered  his  name  immortal. 
His  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  demonstrates  the 
reverse:  that  is  never  gained  but  by  experience  and  suflbring. 
Bacon^'s  latest  writings  exhibit  far  greater  original  genius,  vigour 
of  expression,  and  energy  of  thought,  than  his  earlier  com* 
positions.  It  was  when  blinded  by  study,  and  worn  out  by  care, 
old,  and  unfortunate,  that  Milton  wrote  his  ^'  Paradise  Lost.'^ 
Sophocles  composed  his  Tragedies  in  such  advanced  years,  that 
when  engaged  in  writing  them,  his  sons  brought  him  before  tho 
oourts  of  law  to  have  him  deprived,  as  incapable,  of  the  manage- 
ment of  his  a&irs.  Dante^s  "  Inferno  "  was  the  fruit  of  twenty 
years^  exile,  in  which  ^^  life,^^  as  he  himself  said,  ^^  had  been  watered 
only  by  his  tears."^  Nothing  that  can  be  relied  on  is  known  of 
the  youth  of  Homer ;  but  common  and  unvarying  tradition  which 
represents  him  in  extreme  old  age,  blind,  and  in  misery,  charm- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  the  Isles  of  Greece  by  his  strains,  is  an 
indication  that  it  was  in  mature  years  that  his  deathless  poems 
were  composed.  A  long  life  of  observation,  thought,  and  reflec- 
tion, combined  with  the  utmost  ardour  of  imagination,  wero 
required  to  form  tho  **  Iliad  and  Odyssey.**' 

Wellington  belongs  to  the  latter  and  by  far  the  highest  class 
of  illustrious  characters.  He  was  not  a  great  man  because  he 
was  a  great  general,  but  a  great  general  because  he  was  a  great 
man.  He  would  have  been  equally  great  in  any  thing  else  which 
he  undertook.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  said,  "  that  the  native 
bent  of  his  mind  was  towards  finance  and  civil  government 
rather  than  military  aflairs.'^  Certain  that  when  he  took  his  seat 
at  the  board  of  the  cabinet  council,  it  was  the  vigour  of  thouglit 
and  perfect  command  of  every  subject  which  came  bisfore  them, 
even  more  than  his  military  fame,   which  won  such  general 
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respect,  and  ultimately  raised  him  in  difficult  times  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  government.  From  his  earliest  youth,  his  des- 
patches and  observations  evince  a  soundness  of  judgment,  a 
maturity  of  thought,  and  elevation  of  principle,  which  we  gene- 
rally look  for  in  vain  in  persons  of  the  most  advanced  years  and 
extensive  experience ;  and  which  were  the  more  remarkable,  if, 
as  is  commonly  said,  his  amusements  at  that  period  were  of  a 
much  lighter  description,  and  partook  more  of  the  gaiety  of 
Ciesar'*s  youth,  than  the  austerity  of  Cato's  age.  But  these 
distractions  never  affected  the  solid  foundations,  the  deep  sub- 
stratum of  his  mind;  and  we  perceive  in  his  despatches,  from 
first  to  last,  unequivocal  and  frequent  proofs  of  the  same  con- 
stant sense  of  duty,  the  same  unfailing  strength  of  judgment, 
the  same  singleness  and  patriotism  of  heart.  The  vigour  and 
energy  of  his  understandmg,  however,  seems  to  have  increased 
rather  than  diminished  as  he  grew  older ;  and  at  no  period  so 
much  as  in  his  later  years,  are  such  profound  and  far-seeing  ob- 
servations to  be  met  with,  which  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  only  came  to  be  fully  understood  and  appre- 
ciated in  the  next. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  is  essentially  a  man  of 
action.  He  was  bom  to  be  the  ruler,  rather  than  the  instructor 
of  men ;  he  has  no  poetical  imagination,  and  little  turn  for  ab- 
stract speculations  or  visionary  tnought.  Hence  his  sway  over 
the  great  majority  of  society,  in  future  times,  will  never  equal 
that  of  Napoleon,  in  whom  the  ardour  of  poetic  fancv  was  singu- 
larly blended  with  the  exactness  of  mathematical  reasoning, 
and  speculation  on  general  subjects  possessed  as  great  charms 
as  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  or  the  excitement  of  war.  Welling- 
ton's maxims  and  opinions,  as  will  immediately  appear,  are 
invaluable  :  but  they  have  all  a  bearing  on  practical  affairs,  and 
the  immediate  direction  and  government  of  men.  A  few  great 
principles  of  rectitude  and  morality  applicable  alike  to  nations 
as  individuals,  were  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  it  was  in  apply- 
ing them  with  undeviatiiig  steadiness  and  unerring  sagacity,  that 
his  wisdom,  as  measured  by  the  event,  consists.  But  he  always 
took  a  practical  view  of  affairs :  he  considered  them  on  every 
occasion,  as  the  subjects  of  action,  not  speculation.  He  did  not 
think  that  because  he  had  taken  up  one  position  with  one  enemy 
in  one  campaign,  that  therefore  he  was  bound  te  take  up  the 
same  position  with  another  enemy  in  every  future  campaign. 
His  great  merit  consisted  in  seeing  more  clearly  than  other 
men,  at  all  times,  the  coming  course  of  events,  and  shaping  his 
conduct  so  as  to  render  it  as  little  injurious,  or  as  beneficial  as 
possible,  te  the  cause  with  which  he  was  entrusted.      In  one 
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particular  only  he  was  always  the  same^  and  that  was  in  love 
to  his  country :  his  conduct,  variable  in  other  respects^  was  ever 
true  to  the  polar  star  of  duty. 

Of  Wellington's  far-seeing  sagacity,  which  almost  amounted 
to  prescience,  no  more  remarkable  example  can  be  presented  than 
the  constant  and  unchanging  firmness  with  which  he  affirmed 
after  the  catastrophe  of  the  Gorunna  retreat,  that  the  cause  of 
the  Peninsula  was  not  only  noways  hopeless,  but  that  Portugal 
might  be  successfully  defended  by  Great  Britain  against  any 
force  which  France  could  bring  against  it.  Few  among  the  elder 
part  of  the  present  generation,  by  whom  that  dismal  termination  to 
all  the  highly-excited  hopes  of  the  nation  is  recollected,  can  ever 
forget  the  general  feehng  of  despair  which  seized  upon  the  public 
mind  when  the  gallant  army,  once  30,000  strong,  which  had  sailed 
from  England  a  few  months  before,  returned  halved  in  numbers, 
depressed  in  spirits,  having  lost,  like  Francis  I.,  all  but  its 
honour  in  that  calamitous  retreat :  when  the  hosts  of  Spain  had 
been  dispersed,  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  by  the  legions  of 
Napoleon:  when  Madrid  had  fallen,  and  a  few  thousand  men 
alone  remained  to  prevent  the  French  eagles  being  forthwith 
planted  on  the  towers  of  Lisbon.  The  English  generals  engaged 
m  the  combat  regarded  the  cause  of  Spain  as  utterly  hopeless, 
and  the  idea  of  defending  Portugal  too  extravagant  to  be  for  a 
moment  entertained.  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  David  Baird 
had  written  to  government  under  this  impression,  recommending 
that  empty  transports  should  be  sent  to  Vigo  Bay,  to  bring  away 
the  troops,  instead  of  the  13,000  men  which  had  been  prepared 
to  reinforce  the  army.  "  If  the  French  succeed  in  Spain,""  said 
Sir  J.  Moore,  in  November  1808,  "  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  resist  them  in  Portuaal.  The  Portuguese  are  without  a  mili- 
tary force,  and-  from  the  experience  of  their  conduct,  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  no  dependence  is  to  he  placed  on  any  aid  they 
can  give.  The  British  must,  in  that  event,  immediately  take  steps 
to  evacuate  the  country  \''"  There  were  few  men  in  Britain  at 
that  time,  with  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  before  their  eyes, 
who  probably  entertained  a  different  opmion.  But  what  said 
Welhngton,  a  few  months  after,  when  no  intervening  success 
had  occurred  to  shake  the  grounds  of  Sir  J.  Moore  and  Sir  D. 
Baird's  opinion :  ^^  Portugal  may  he  successfully  defended  against 
any  force  the  French  could  bring  against  it ;  and  the  maintenance 
of  that  position  would  be  the  greatest  stipport  to  the  common  cause 
in  Spatn  '.'*"     It  was  that  opinion  which  was  the  foundation  of 

^  Sir  J.  Moore  to  Lord  Castlcreagh,  Nov.  24,  1808.    Pari.  Deb. 
>  Memorandum  on  the  Defence  of  Portugal,  March  9^  1809.    Gurwood^  iv.  261, 
and  vi«  6. 
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the  defence  of  Portugal,  and  ultimately  the  cause  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  Europe. 

Like  all  other  men  engaged  in  public  life,  Wellington  had 
many  vexations  and  mortifications  to  undergo,  owing  to  the 
partiality  or  injustice  on  the  part  of  government  in  promotinff 
men  of  inferior  capacity,  and  unknown  to  fame,  over  his  head. 
But  nothing  was  ever  able  to  shake  his  devotion  to  his  country, 
or  make  him  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  which  lesser  men 
would  at  onco  have  embraced,  of  throwing  up  his  command  on 
receiving  such  unworthy  treatment.  When  he  was  first  sent 
to  Spain,  he  received  the  command  of  the  expedition  at  Cork, 
and  he  set  sail  at  its  head  without  having  received  the  slightest 
hint  of  an  intention  to  supersede  him  in  the  conmiand  of  it. 
The  first  intimation  he  received  that  he  was  to  be  degraded  to 
a  subordinate  situation  was  on  the  15th  July,  1808,  when  off 
Mondego  Bay,  being  then  informed  he  was  to  be  superseded 
by  Sir  H.  Burrard  and  Sir  H.  Dalrymple.  He  immediately 
wrote  to  Lord  Gastlcreagh,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  ^^  Pole 
and  Burghersh  have  apprized  me  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
future  command  of  the  army.  All  that  I  can  say  on  this  sub- 
ject is,  that  whether  I  am  to  command  the  army,  or  to  auit  it, 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  ensure  its  success ;  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  I  shall  not  hurry  the  operations,  or  commence  them 
one  moment  sooner  than  they  ought  to  be  commenced,  in  order 
tliat  I  may  acquire  the  credit  of  the  success.  The  government 
will  dotcimine  for  me  in  what  way  they  will  employ  me  hereafter, 
cither  here,  or  elsewhere  *.^^  When  asked  by  an  mtimate  friend, 
after  his  return,  how  he,  who  had  commanded  an  army  of  40,000 
men,  and  been  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament,  could  submit  to  be  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  a  general  of  a  division  of  infantry,  he  replied,  ^'  For  this  rea- 
son, I  was  ^  nimukwallah,'*  as  we  say  in  the  Bast ;  I  have  ate 
the  king^s  salt,  and,  therefore,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  serve 
with  zeal  and  promptitude,  when  or  wherever  the  king  or  hb 
government  may  think  fit  to  employ  me.*^  Here  was  true  maff- 
nanimity,  for  it  was  forgetfulness  of  self  in  the  cause  of  duty. 
Nor  did  it  go  without  its  reward  even  in  this  world.  Inferior 
men,  actuated  by  the  jealousy  which  is  the  invariable  mark  of 
little  minds,  would  probably  have  resigned  the  command,  and 
retired  from  public  life  on  so  scandalous  a  slight ;  but  Wellington 
remained  constant  to  his  duty,  the  battle  of  Vitneira  sucoemed, 
his  greatness  outgrew  competition,  silenced  envy,  and  he  lived 
to  strike  down  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

'  Gurwood,  ir.  43. 
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If  this  was  a  memorable  instance  of  the  singleness  of  heart  and 
devotion  to  country  of  the  British  hero,  not  less  was  the  invin-* 
cible  firmness  with  which  he  adhered  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
under  circumstances  of  difficulty  which  would  have  shaken  the 
resolution  of  any  other  man,  characteristic  of  the  firmness  and 
strength  of  his  character.  Like  Marlborough,  and,  indeed,  all 
other  great  men,  he  found  Uiat  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had 
to  contend  in  combating  his  enemies  in  front  were  inconsiderable, 
compared  with  those  which  assailed  him  from  the  ignorance,  self- 
ishness, timidity,  and  incapacity  of  those  on  whom  ne  was  obliged 
to  rely  to  resist  their  efforts.  His  winter  campaign  with  the 
allies,  to  hold  the  confederacy  together,  generally  exceeded  in 
duration  and  length  and  fatigue  his  summer  campaign  with  the 
marshals  of  Napoleon.  The  jealousies  and  incapacity  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  selfishness  and  timidity  of  the  Portuguese  regency, 
were  more  formidable  antagonists  than  either  Soult  or  Marmont. 
Nor  were  his  difficulties  confined  to  the  allied  powers.  Energy 
and  zeal  were  never  wanting  indeed  in  the  British  government ; 
but  they  were  too  often  entirely  and  deplorably  ignorant  of  mili- 
tary combination,  or  the  measures  necessary  to  ensure  military 
success. 

But  what  said  Wellington  at  the  time  when  the  country  was 
ringing  from  side  to  side  with  the  repeated  discomfiture  of  the 
Spani^  armies ;  when  the  opposition  were  incessantly  proclaiming 
in  and  out  of  parliament,  the  utter  insanity  of  continuing  any 
longer  the  hopeless  contest  in  the  Peninsula,  and  ministers  even 
laid  upon  him  the  whole  responsibility  of  bringing  away  the 
army  m  safety  from  Lisbon* : — 

**  I  conceive  that  the  honour  and  intereits  of  the  country  require 
that  we  should  hold  our  ground  here  as  long  as  possible  ;  and  please 
God,  I  will  maintain  it  as  long  as  I  can ;  and  /  will  neither  endeu' 
vour  to  shift  from  my  own  shoulders  the  responsibility  for  the  failure, 
by  calling  for  means  which  I  know  they  cannot  give,  and  which, 
perhaps,  would  not  add  materially  to  the  facility  of  attaining  our 
object;  nor  will  I  give  to  ministers,  who  are  not  strong,  and  who  feel 
the  delicacy  of  their  situation,  an  excuse  for  withdrawing  the  army 
firom  a  position,  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  honour  and  interest  of  tlie 
country  require  that  we  should  maintain  as  long  as  possible.  I  think 
that  if  the  Portuguese  do  their  duty,  we  shall  have  enougli  to  maiu- 

^  "The  itate  of  opinion  in  England  is  very  unftTOurable  to  the  Peninsula.  The 
nlniiters  are  as  much  alarmed  as  the  public,  or  as  the  opposition  pretend  to  be  ;  and 
they  appear  to  be  of  opinion  that  1  am  inclined  to  fight  a  desperate  battle  which  U  to 
answer  no  purpose.  Their  instructions  are  clear  enough,  and  I  am  willing  to  act  under 
them,  although  they  throw  upon  me  the  whole  re»ponaibHity  of  bringing  away  the  army 
in  safety,  after  staying  in  the  Peninsula  till  it  shall  be  necessary  to  evacuate  it."-^ 
Wellington,  April  21, 1810.    Gurwood,  vi.  48,  49. 
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tain  it :  if  they  do  not,  nothing  that  Great  Britain  can  afford  can  save 
the  country :  and  if  from  that  cause  I  fail  in  saving  it,  and  am 
obliged  to  go,  I  shall  be  able  to  carry  away  the  British  army  *•" 

Here  is  Wellington  painted  to  the  very  life,  aad  unconscioasly, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  painted  by  himself.  Desiriiig 
nothing  from  his  government  which  he  knew  thev  might  have  a 
difficulty  in  giving  him,  seeking  to  relieve  himself  from  no  re- 
sponsibility, singly  sustaining  a  shaking  country  and  sinking 
administration,  alone  holding  together  a  jealous  and  discordant 
alliance,  and  seeking  no  reward  ifor  all  his  efforts  but  that  which 
attends  the  simple  discharge  of  duty. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
retrospect  of  Wellington'^s  life,  we  may  add  to  the  many  in- 
stances with  which  it  abounds  of  the  heroic  dischaif^e  of  duty, 
the  manly  stand  he  made  against  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  need- 
less to  remind  the  existing  generation  what  a  storm  of  obloquy 
his  resistance  to  the  popular  wishes  on  this  occasion  produced ; 
how  entirely,  for  the  time,  it  caused  all  the  great  services  of  the 
duke  to  be  forgotten ;  how  shamefully  he  was,  in  consequence, 
treated  by  the  nation  which  he  had  illustrated,  and  the  people 
he  had  saved.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  windows  of  Apsiey 
House,  long  barricadoed  as  against  the  forces  of  a  beleaguer! w 
enemy :  to  the  hero  himself,  torn  by  a  furious  mob  from  his 
horse,  and  with  difficulty  rescued  from  death,  in  the  streets  of 
London,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  on  Jane 
18,  1832.  Yet  let  us  examine  what  the  duke  really  did  sojf^ 
which  occasioned  all  this  storm  of  indignation,  and  brought  to 
light  this  hideous  display  of  ingratitude,  and  see  whether  there 
is  any  thing  in  it,  at  wnich  wisdom  would  now  hesitate,  or  which 
faction  itself  would  not  admit  to  be  true : — 

"  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  England  possesses  at  this  moment 
a  legislature  which  answers  all  the  good  purposes  of  a  leg^lature  in 
a  higher  degree  than  ever  has  been  found  to  answer  in  any  country 
in  the  world  ;  that  it  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  country.;  that 
it  deservedly  possesses  that  confidence,  and  that  its  decisions  have 
justly  the  greatest  weight  and  influence  with  the  people.  Nay,  my 
lords,  I  will  go  yet  further,  and  say,  that  if  at  this  moment  I  had 
to  form  a  legislature  for  any  country,  particularly  for  one  like  tfaii^ 
in  possession  of  great  property,  of  various  descriptions,  althoaglii 
perhaps,  I  should  not  form  one  precisely  such  as  we  have,  I  wonid 
endeavour  to  produce  something  which  would  give  the  same  resolta, 
namely,  a  representation  of  the  people,  containing  a  large  body  of 
the  property  of  the  country,  and  in  which  the  great  landed  proprieton 

>  WuIIington  to  Hon.  J.  ViUien,  January  14,  18ia 
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have  a  preponderating  influence/'— Speech  in  Parh'ament,  November  2, 
1830.     Maxims  and  Optnionst  pp.  219,  220. 

This  is  the  literal  text  of  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said 
on  this  memorable  occasion ;    and  is  there  any  thing  in  it  to 
which  every  man  of  sense,  of  whatever  party  or  description, 
will  not  at  once  subscribe!     Is  there  any  one,  now  that  the 
perilous  experiment  has  been  made,  who  will  dispute  that  a 
legislature,  to  suit  the  great  and  varied  interests  of  the  empire, 
must  contain  ^^  a  large  body  of  its  property,  and  that  the  landed 
proprietors  must  have  a  preponderating  influence  in  it  i  '^  Where 
are  now  the  boundless  anticipations  of  social  improvement,  and 
deliverance  from  evil,  with  which  the  long-continued  and  vehe- 
ment discussions  on  Seform  were  ushered  in  ?    Is  there  any  class 
in  the  community  that  has  gained  the  slightest  benefit  from  the 
much  contested  change!     Are  the  interests  of  the  great  and 
important    producing  classes,    agricultural  and  manufacturing, 
better  secured,  or  more  prosperous  than  they  were  under  the 
old  constitution !     Are  the  people  more  contented,  has  insurrec- 
tion been  less  frequent  since  the  ten-pound  franchise  was  intro- 
duced !     Has  Ireland  been  tranquillized  by  its  healing  influence  ; 
or  has  the  fierce  demand  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  been 
aUayed  by  its  effect!     Are  the  manufacturing  classes  better 
satisfied  with  their  lot ;  and  have  the  heart-burnings,  and  jealousy, 
between  rich  and  poor  ceased,  since  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
middling  classes  have  been  admitted  to  the    representation  ! 
Have  the  colonies  been  more  prosperous  than  they  were  before ! 
Has  Canada  always  been  loyal   and  quiet ;  and  is  the  West 
Indies,  as  in  days  of  vore,  in  Nelson's  words,  '^  the  right  arm 
of  our  naval  strength !  ^     Have  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and 
the  consequent  export  of  our  manufactures  to  those  once  splendid 
possessions,  been  inci*easing  since  popular  passion  was  permitted 
to  carry  the   legislature  by  storm,  and   force  on  the  perilous 
change  of  total  emancipation !     Plas  the  East  been  prosperous ; 
have  our  arms  experienced  no  reverse  in  Central   Asia  since 
the  days  of  democratic  ascendancy  began  at  home !     Are  our 
finances  prosperous !    Is  the  sinking  fund  preserved  inviolate,  and 
daily  extinguishing  more  and  more  of  the  national  debt,  as  it 
did  in  the  davs  of  Pitt  and  Fox !     Have  we  succeeded  in  avert- 
VM^  the  dreadful  evil,  the  main  cause  of  the  destruction  of  Borne, 
ofa  heavy  direct  taxation  in  time  of  peace !  and  is  the  national 
expenditure  amply  provided  for,  as  it  was  in  days  of  yore,  in 
oroinary   times,    by  the   unobserved    and   unfelt   operation   of 
indirect  taxation!    These  are  the  questions  which  history  will 
have  to  answer  in  judging  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  declara- 
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lion  against  Beform :  and  >vhen  they  are  answered,  is  there  any 
impartial  man  who  will  hesitate  in  awarding  to  that  memorable 
declaration  the  praise  of  prescience,  and  far-seeing  sagacity, 
beyond,  perhaps,  any  other  in  the  whole  career  of  the  Duke  of 
W  ellington  ? 

That  Wellington  was  a  great  and  successful  general  all  the 
world  has  long  known,  and  France  has  had  to  rue  his  victorious 
sword  more  than  that  of  any  other  general  who  has  ever  wielded  one 
in  hostility  against  her.  But  till  the  publication  of  his  despatcheSi 
it  was  not  known  how  great  a  fund  of  wisdom  there  was  in  his 
writings ;  how  many  profound  and  sagacious  thoughts  had  passed 
through  his  tnind ;  oy  what  noble  and  elcTatea  principles  his 
whole  life  had  been  regulated.  But  these  thoughts  ana  obser- 
vations lay  buried  in  the  prodigious  mass  of  ten  thickly-printed 
volumes  of  despatches,  in  which  there  was  necessarily  so  much 
repetition,  and  so  much  unimportant  or  uninteresting  mat« 
tcr,  that  few  had  nerves  to  read  them  through,  and  their 
high  price  rendered  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  body 
of  purchasers.  Great  part^  also,  of  the  duke^s  most  valuable 
opinions  and  views  on  political  subjects  were  contained  in 
his  parliamentary  speeches,  and  could  be  rescued  from  oblivion 
only  by  ransacking  the  interminable  volumes  of  Hansard.  A 
publication,  therefore,  was  greatly  wanted  which  should  cull 
these  invaluable  legacies  of  wisdom  and  virtue  from  the  dross 
in  which  they  were  enveloped,  and  present  them  in  an  abbreviated 
form,  and  at  a  price  accessible  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  commu- 
nity. Such  a  publication  exists  in  the  work  before  us,  which 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Francis  with  equal  diligence  and 
discrimination.  A  more  valuable  contribution  has  never  been 
made  to  the  cause  of  political  truth,  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
British  Empire. 

In  the  grand  banquet  given  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
Dover,  in  August  1839,  Lord  Brougham,  who  was  entrusted 
with  his  health,  thus  expressed  himself: — 

"  I  am  asked  to  propose  the  health  of  the  illustrious  duke,  as  if  to 
show  that  no  difference  of  opinion  upon  subjects  however  important, 
nu  long  course  of  opposition  however  contracted  upon  public  principles, 
not  even  long  inveterate  habits  of  public  opposition,  are  able  to  stifle 
the  natural  feelings  of  our  hearts  so  far  as  to  obscure  our  reasoni 
or  to  prevent  us  from  feeling  as  we  ought — boundless  gratitude  for 
boundless  merits.  Neither  can  it  pluck  from  our  minds  that  admira^ 
lion  proportioned  to  the  transcendent  genius  in  peace  and  in  war  of 
him  who  is  amongst  us  this  day ;  neither  can  it  lighten  or  alleviate 
the  painful,  the  deep  sense,  which  the  untired  mind  never  can  get  rid 
of,  when  it  is  overwhelmed  by  a  debt  of  gratitude  too  boundless  to 
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be  repaid.  Party  may  do  much,  but  it  cannot  operate  so  as  to  make 
us  forget  those  services ;  it  cannot  so  far  bewilder  the  memory,  and 
fever  the  judgment,  and  eradicate  from  our  minds  those  feelings  which 
do  OB  the  most  honour,  and  are  the  most  unavoidable.  But  what  else 
have  I  to  do  7  If  I  had  all  the  eloquence  of  all  the  tongues  ever 
attuned  to  speak}  what  else  could  I  do  ?  How  could  a  thousand  words 
of  all  the  names  that  could  be  named,  speak  so  powerfully,  and  even 
if  I  spoke  with  the  tongue  of  an  angel — as  if  I  mention  one  word — 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  hero  of  an  hundred 
fields,  in  all  of  which  his  banner  was  raised  in  triumph  I  Who  never, 
bear  witness  Europe,  bear  witness  Asia,  advanced  but  to  cover  his 
onns  with  glory  ;  the  captain  who  never  advanced  but  to  be  victorious ; 
the  mightier  captain  who  never  retreated,  but  to  eclipse  the  glory  of 
hie  advances,  by  the  yet  harder  task  of  unwearied  patience,  indomitable 
to  lassitude ;  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  transcendent  skill,  show- 
ing the  wonders,  the  marvels  of  a  hioral  courage  never  yet  subdued. 
Despising  all  who  thwarted  him  with  ill-considered  advice ;  neglecting 
all  hostility,  so  he  knew  it  to  be  groundless  ;  laughing  to  scorn  reviling 
enemies,  jealous  competitors,  lukewarm  friends,  ay,  hardest  of  all,  to 
neglect  despising  even  a  fickle  public,  he  cast  his  eyes  forward  as  a 
man  might-^else  he  deserved  not  to  command  men — cast  forward  his 
eye  to  observe  when  that  momentary  fickleness  of  the  people  would 
paii  away,  knowing  that  in  the  end  the  people  are  ever  just  to 
merit." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  praise  higher,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
discriminate  and  deserved,  than  this  glowing  eulogium.  Yet  is 
it  not  the  mere  effusion  of  a  warm  imagination,  heated  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  and  exalted  by  the  presence  of  the 
object  of  admiration,  that  has  expressed  itself  in  similar  terms. 
History  has  recorded  an  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  not 
less  flattering.  It  is  thus  that,  far  removed  from  the  enthusiasm 
of  banquets,  the  annalist  of  the  time  has  written : — 

"  With  an  army  seldom  superior  in  numbers  to  a  single 
corps  of  the  French  marshals ;  with  troops  dispirited  by  recent  dis' 
asters,  and  wholly  unaided  by  practical  experience ;  without  any 
compulsory  law  to  recruit  his  ranks,  or  any  strong  passion  for  war  to 
supply  its  want,  he  was  called  on  to  combat  successively  vast  armies 
perpetually  filled  by  the  terrible  powers  of  the  conscription,  composed 
in  great  part  of  veteran  soldiers,  headed  by  chiefs  who,  risen  from  the 
ranks,  and  practically  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war  in  all  its  grades, 
had  fought  their  way  from  the  grenadier's  musket  to  the  marshal's 
baton,  and  were  followed  by  men  who,  trained  in  the  same  school,  were 
animated  by  the  same  ambition.  Still  more,  he  was  the  general  of  a 
nation  in  which  the  chivalrous  and  mercantile  qualities  are  strangely 
blended  together ;  which  justly  proud  of  its  historic  glory,  is  unrea- 
sonably jealous  of  its  present  expenditure ;  which  covetous  in  war  of 
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military  renown,  is  impatient  in  peiuse  of  previous  preparation ;  which 
starves  its  establishment  when  danger  is  over,  and  frets  at  defeat  when 
its  terrors  are  in  sight ;  which  dreams  in  strife  of  Cressy  and  Axin- 
court,  and  ruminates  at  rest  on  economic  reduction.  He  combated  at 
the  head  of  an  alliance  formed  of  heterogeneous  states,  composed  of 
discordant  materials;  in  which  ancient  animosities  were  hardly  for- 
gotten in  present  danger,  or  religious  divisions  by  national  fervonr ;  in 
which  corruption  often  paralyzed  the  arms  of  patriotism,  and  jealousy 
withheld  the  resources  of  power. 

'*  Nothing  but  the  most  consummate  prudence,  as  well  as  ability  in 
conduct,  could  with  such  means  have  achieved  victory  over  sach  an 
enemy ;  but  the  character  of  Wellington  was  singularly  fitted  for  the 
task.  Capable  when  occasion  required,  or  opportunity  was  afforded  of 
the  most  daring  enterprizes,  he  was  yet  cautious  and  wary  in  his 
general  conduct;  prodigal  of  his  own  labour,  regardless  of  his  own 
person,  he  was  avaricious  only  of  the  blood  of  his  soldiers.  Endowed 
by  nature  with  an  indomitable  soul,  a  constitution  of  iron,  he  possessed 
that  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  indefatigable  activity,  which  is  ever 
necessary  to  great  achievements.  Prudent  in  council,  sagacious  in 
design,  he  was  yet  prompt  and  decided  in  action.  No  general  ever 
revolved  the  probable  dangers  of  an  enterprize  more  anxiously  before 
undertaking  it ;  none  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  eagle  eye,  the 
arm  of  steel,  necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution.  By  the  steady 
application  of  this  rare  combination  of  qualities,  he  was  enabled  to  raise 
the  British  military  fame  from  an  unworthy  state  of  depression  to  an 
unparalleled  pitch  of  glory ;  to  educate  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  not 
only  his  soldiers  in  the  field,  but  his  rulers  in  the  cabinet ;  to  silence, 
by  avoiding  disaster,  the  clamour  of  his  enemies ;  to  strengthen,  by 
progressive  success,  the  ascendancy  of  his  friends ;  to  augment  by  the 
exhibition  of  its  results,  the  energy  of  the  governments ;  to  rouse,  by 
deeds  of  glory,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Skilfully  seizing  the 
opportunity  of  victory,  he  studiously  avoided  the  chances  of  defeat ; 
aware  that  a  single  disaster  would  at  once  endanger  his  prospects,  dis- 
courage his  countrymen,  and  strengthen  his  opponents,  he  was  content 
to  forego  many  opportunities  of  earning  fame,  and  stifle  many  desires 
to  grasp  at  glory.  Magnanimously  checking  the  aspirations  of  genius, 
he  trusted  for  ultimate  success  rather  to  perseverance  in  a  wise,  than 
audacity  in  a  daring  course.  He  thus  succeeded  during  six  successive 
campaigns,  with  a  comparatively  inconsiderable  army,  in  maintaining 
his  ground  against  the  vast  and  veteran  forces  of  Napoleon ;  in  defeat- 
ing successively  all  his  marshals,  and  baffling  successively  all  hit 
enterprizes  :  and  finally,  rousing  such  an  enthusiastic  spirit  in  the 
British  Empire,  as  enabled  its  government  to  put  forth  its  immense 
resources  on  a  scale  worthy  of  its  present  greatness  and  ancient 
renown,  and  terminate  a  contest  of  twenty  years,  by  planting  the 
British  standard  on  the  walls  of  Paris  *." 

•  AlUon*f  Europe,  vii.  121,  123. 
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It  may  readily  be  discerned  from  this  character,  how  large  a 
share  political  wisdom  and  far-seeing  sagacity,  as  well  as  in- 
domitable tenacity  of  purpose,  have  had  m  the  duke^s  military 
success.  In  truth,  it  is  there  that  the  secret  of  his  triumph^ 
is  to  be  found ;  it  is  there  that  the  main-spring  of  his  life  was 
placed.  His  conduct  as  a  general,  great  and  celebrated  as  it  has 
Deen,  was  but  a  part  of  those  more  comprehensive  principles 
which  ruled  his  universal  conduct,  which  prompted  him  at  every 
period  of  his  life  to  set  himself  to  oppose  the  prevailing  dangers 
to  which  his  country  was  exposed,  so  frequently  rendered  nim 
trimnphant  over  them.  The  heroic  devotion,  the  forgetfulness 
of  self,  the  love  of  country,  the  sense  of  duty,  which  we  admire 
in  the  hero  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  when  combating 
the  corrupt  Portuguese  regency,  subduing  the  pertinacious 
jealousy  ot  Spain,  or  sustaining  the  sinking  resolution  of  Eng- 
land, have  all  their  counterparts  in  subsequent  times,  when  m 
his  long  pacific  career,  he  contended  with  social  enemies  not  less 
active,  allayed  jealousies  not  less  irreconcilable,  averted  dangers 
not  less  formidable.  Even  those  who  differed  with  him  in  many 
particulars  of  his  domestic  administration,  must  admire  the 
uniform  integrity  of  his  conduct,  the  unchanging  singleness  of 
his  heart,  the  indomitable  firmness  of  his  resolution. 

Europe  has  had  abundant  reason  to  know  the  force  and  for- 
midable character  of  the  French  army  since  the  Revolution  ;  but 
observe  how  Wellington,  when  it  was  at  the  highest  point  of  its 
elevation,  seized  its  character  and  predicted  its  downfall : — 

"  It  may  be  asked  why  we  should  be  obliged  to  spend  our  money, 
and  why  our  troops  should  not  go  on,  as  the  French  do,  without  pay, 
provisions,  magazines,  or  any  thing  ?  The  French  army  is  certainly  a 
wonderful  machine ;  but  if  we  are  to  form  such  an  one,  we  roust  form 
•uch  a  government  as  exists  in  France,  which  can  with  impunity  lose 
one-half  the  troops  it  employs  in  every  campaign,  solely  by  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  it  imposes  upon  them.  Next  we  must  compose 
our  army  of  soldiers  drawn  from  all  classes  of  the  population  of  the 
country ;  from  the  good  and  middling,  as  well  in  rank  as  education,  as 
from  the  bad ;  and  not  as  all  other  nations  do,  and  we  in  particular, 
from  the  bad  only.  Thirdly,  we  must  establish  such  a  system  of  dis- 
cipline as  the  French  have ;  a  system  founded  on  the  strength  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  government,  which  operates  upon  an  army  composed  of 
soldiers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  sober,  well-disposed,  amenable  to 
order,  and  in  some  degree  educated.  When  we  shall  have  done  all  this, 
and  withal  made  our  armies  of  the  strength  of  those  maintained  by  the 
French,  we  may  require  them  to  live  as  the  French  do,  viz.  by  the 
authorised  and  regular  plunder  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  if 
any  should  remain ;  and  we  may  expose  them  to  the  labour,  hardships, 
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and  privations  which  the  French  soldier  suffers  every  day  ;  and  we  mast 
expect  the  same  proportion  of  loss  every  campaign,  viz.  one-half  of 
those  who  take  the  field  ^'* 

No  one  has  in  subsequent  times  more  clearly  set  forth  the 
peculiar  dangers,  and  causes  of  the  almost  incredible  success  of 
the  French  arms  since  the  Revolution  than  Wellington  did.  at 
the  height  of  their  power,  in  this  passage.  Yet  even  then,  when 
Austria  had  recently  before  sunk  under  the  shock  of  Wagram, 
and  all  Europe,  from  the  walls  of  Cadiz  to  the  ^If  of  Finland, 
obeyed  the  mandates  of  Napoleon,  he  not  only  did  not  despair  of 
setting  limits  to  his  power,  but  clearly  foresaw  the  circumstaneeB 
which  would  induce  its  ruin,  in  those  which  caused  its  present 
elevation : — 

"  I  have  however  long  considered  it  probable,  that  even  tne  should 
witness  a  general  resistance  throughout  Europe  to  the  fraudulent  and 
disgusting  tyranny  of  Buonaparte,  created  by  the  example  of  what  hat 
occurred  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  that  we  should  be  actors  and 
advisers  in  these  scenes ;  and  I  have  reflected  frequently  upon  the 
measures  which  should  be  pursued  to  give  a  chance  of  success. 

*'  Those  who  embark  in  projects  of  this  description  should  be  made 
to  understand,  or  to  act  as  if  they  understood,  that  having  once  drmwn 
the  sword  they  must  not  return  it,  till  they  have  completely  accom- 
plished their  object — they  must  be  prepared,  and  must  be  found  to 
make  all  sacrifices  to  the  cause — submission  to  military  discipline  and 
order  is  a  matter  of  coarse  ;  but  when  a  nation  determines  to  resist  the 
authority  and  shake  off  the  government  of  Buonaparte,  they  must  be 
prepared  and  forced  to  sacrifice  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life,  and 
to  risk  all  in  a  contest,  which  it  should  be  clearly  understood  before  it 
is  undertaken,  has  for  its  object  to  save  all  or  nothing. 

"  The  first  measure  for  a  country  to  adopt  is  to  form  an  army,  and 
to  raise  a  revenue  from  the  people  to  defray  the  expense  of  an  army; 
above  all  to  form  a  government  of  such  strength  as  that  army  aiid 
people  can  be  forced  by  it  to  perform  their  duty — this  is  the  rock  upon 
which  Spain  has  split,  and  all  our  measures  in  any  other  country  whidi 
should  afford  hopes  of  resistance  to  Buonaparte,  should  be  directed  to 
avoid  it.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  is  very  fine,  and  looks  well 
in  print ;  but  I  have  never  known  it  produce  any  thing  but  confuucn. 
In  France,  what  was  called  enthusiasm  was  power  and  tyranny,  acting 
through  the  medium  of  popular  societies,  which  have  ended  by  over- 
turning Europe,  and  in  establishing  the  most  powerful  and  dreadfol 
tyranny  that  ever  existed.  In  Spain,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
spent  itself  in  vivas  and  vain  boasting — the  notion  of  its  existence 
prevented  an  attempt  even  to  discipline  the  troops ;  and  its  ezittenoe 
has  been  alleged  ever  since  as  the  excuse  for  the  rank  ignorance  of  the 
ofiScers,  and  the  indiscipline  and  constant  misbehaviour  of  the  troopi. 
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"  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  you,  wherever  you  go  to  trust 
nothing  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people — give  them  a  strong,  and  firm, 
and  if  possible  a  good  government ;  but  above  all  a  strong  one,  which 
shall  enforce  upon  them  to  do  their  duty  by  themselves  and  their 
country ;  and  let  measures  of  finance  to  support  an  army  go  hand  in 
hand  with  measures  to  raise  it.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  finances  of 
Great  Britain  are  more  than  a  match  for  Buonaparte ;  and  that  we  shall 
Lave  the  means  of  aiding  any  country  that  may  be  disposed  to  resist  his 
tyranny.  Rut  those  means  are  necessarily  limited  in  every  country  by 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  specie — this  necessary  article  can  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantities  only  by  the  contributions  of  the  people  ;  although 
Great  Britain  can  and  ought  to  assist  with  money,  as  well  as  in  other 
modes,  every  effort  of  this  description,  the  principal  financial  as  well  as 
military  effort,  ought  to  be  by  the  people  of  the  resisting  country*.'* 

Here  is  the  tnie  view  both  of  the  power  of  revolutionary 
France,  of  the  failure  of  the  efforts  hitherto  made  in  the  Penin- 
sula to  resist  it,  and  of  the  only  means  by  which  the  deliverance 
of  Europe  could  ultimately  be  effected.  Wellington  saw  clearly 
that  it  was  not  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie  French  Ilevolution,  of 
which  so  much  has  l)een  said,  which  had  produced  its  triumphs, 
but  the  stern  reality  of  power  erected  by  its  influence,  which 
drew  forth  with  unrelenting  hand  the  resources  of  the  country — 
he  saw  that  it  was  the  want  of  such  a  powerful  and  despotic 
central  authority  which  caused  the  Spanish  Revolution,  nursed 
amidst  equal  enthusiasm,  fanned  by  equal  fervour,  to  prove  so 
miserable  a  failure  in  resisting  the  agression  of  France.  And 
he  pointed  out  the  only  true  and  practicable  mode  of  combating 
the  invasions  of  Napoleon,  which  was  by  forming  a  powerful  central 
government,  to  turn  to  good  purpose  the  burst  of  enthusiasm  which 
never  failed  to  appear  in  the  people  of  any  countr}'  which  had 
been  visited  by  the  curse  of  French  oppression,  and  compel  their 
exertions  when  the  ardour  of  the  moment  might  be  beginning  to 
fail,  or  the  public  fervour  might  be  in  danger  of  being  lost  in 
impracticable  or  visionary  enterprizes.  How  different  was  this 
sound  and  practical  view  of  the  matter  from  the  heated  dreams  of 
Mr.  Frere,  which  at  the  outset  of  the  Spanish  war,  so  far  deluded 
both  the  government  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  the  pro- 
bable issue  of  the  contest  by  the  mere  force  of  popular  enthu- 
siasm ;  or  the  desponding  views  of  Sir  John  Moore,  backed  by 
the  whole  opposition  party  of  England,  as  to  the  utter  imprac- 
ticability of  opposing  any  effectual  resistance  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  to  the  power  of  France — here  was  confidence  without 
presumption,  hope  without  delusion ;  steadiness,  because  a  foun- 
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dation  in  reason.  How  completely  was  the  justice  of  the  whole 
demonstrated  b^  his  own  successful  defence  of  Portugal,  and  the 
subsequent  glorious  efforts  of  Russia  and  Oermany. 

On  the  nature  of  the  power  of  revolutionary  France,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  had  risen  to  so  portentous  a  height,  the  duke 
early  in  the  contest  recorded  the  following  opinions : — 

"  In  the  early  days  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  French,  at  the 
recommendation  I  believe  of  Brissot,  adopted  a  measure  which  they 
called  a  lecee  en  masse,  and  put  every  man,  animal,  and  article  in  their 
own  country  in  requisition  for  the  service  of  the  armies.  This  system 
of  plunder  was  carried  into  execution  by  the  popular  societies  throagh- 
out  the  country  ;  it  is  not  astonishing  that  a  nation  among  whom  such 
a  system  was  established,  should  have  been  anxious  to  carry  on  the 
war  beyond  their  own  frontier ;  this  system  both  created  the  desire  and 
afforded  the  means  of  success,  and  with  the  war  they  carried  wherever 
they  went  the  system  of  requisitions ;  not  however  before  they  had  1^ 
these  and  other  revolutionary  measures,  entirely  destroyed  all  the 
sources  of  national  prosperity  at  home. 

"  Wherever  the  French  armies  have  since  gone,  their  subsutence,  at 
least  the  more  expensive  article  in  all  armies,  and  means  of  transport, 
have  been  taken  from  the  country  for  nothing — sometimes,  besides 
subsistence  they  have  received  clothing  and  shoes  ;  in  other  instances, 
besides  those  articles,  they  have  received  pay ;  and  from  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  besides  all  those  articles 
of  supply  for  their  troops,  heavy  contributions  in  money  for  the  supply 
of  the  treasury  of  Paris ;  to  this  enumeration  ought  to  be  added  the 
plunder  acquired  by  the  generals,  officers,  and  troops,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  new  French  system  of  war  is  the  greatest  evil  that  ever 
fell  on  the  civilized  world. 

"  The  capital  and  industry  of  France  having  been  destroyed  daring 
the  Revolution,  it  is  obvious  that  the  government  cannot  raise  a  re- 
venue from  its  inhabitants,  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  large  force 
which  must  be  maintained,  in  order  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  new 
government,  particularly  in  the  newly-conquered  and  ceded  states,  aod 
at  the  same  time  defend  the  widely- ex  tended  frontiers  of  France  from 
all  those  whose  interest  and  inclination  must  lead  them  to  attack  it. 
7'he  French  government,  therefore,  under  whatever  form  administertd^ 
must  seek  for  suj)j)ortfor  their  armies  in  foreign  countries — war  must  be 
a  financial  resource ;  and  that  appears  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  ims- 
fortune  which  the  French  Revolution  has  entailed  upon  the  present 
generation  •." 

This  is  the  true  view  of  the  revolutionary  power  of  France, 
and  affords  the  real  and  unanswerable  vindication  of  the  steady 
resistance  opposed  to  it  by  Great  Britain.  The  opposition  in 
England,  and  the  liberal  party  over  Europe,  during  the  war,  who 
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were  secretly  inclined  to  favour  the  advances  of  France,  because 
it  was  founded  on  popular  power,  incessantly  exclaimed  that  the 
war  was  undertaken  and  persisted  in  solely  at  the  instigation, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  the  allied  powers,  that  it  was  a  crusade 
of  kings  against  the  liberties  of  mankind.  Wellington,  on  the 
other  hand,  saw  at  the  time  wliat  history  has  since  completely 
demonstrated  to  have  been  the  fact,  that  war  and  foreign  con- 
quest was  to  revolutionary  France  a  matter  not  merely  of  inclina- 
tion or  passion,  but  of  necessity ;  they  were  driven  across  the 
Bhine,  and  into  a  system  of  aggression,  not  merely  by  the  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  passions  of  the  people,  which  highly  wrought  up 
by  political  excitement,  could  find  vent  after  the  government  at 
home  was  overthrown  only  in  foreign  conquest,  but  also  and  still 
more  effectually  by  the  necessities  of  their  situation.  Internal 
industry  having  been  paralyzed,  domestic  capital  destroyed, 
fbreign  commerce  annihilated  by  the  confiscations  of  the  Revo- 
lution, no  resource  remained  to  the  starving  multitudes  whom  it 
had  warmed  into  life  but  foreign  aggression.  But  if  war  was 
undertaken  against  other  states,  how  was  it  to  be  maintained  on 
the  scale  requisite  to  ensure  success,  without  an  affluent  exche- 
quer! And  how  was  that  to  be  obtained  out  of  an  impoverished 
and  ruined  country,  and  from  a  people  who  looked  for  a  sub- 
stantial proof  of  the  reality  of  their  emancipation,  in  a  general 
liberation  from  taxes  and  imposts  of  every  kind  \ 

Foreign  conquest  was  thus  as  indispensable  to  revolutionary 
France  as  it  was  to  ancient  Bome ;  and  from  the  same  cause 
its  triumphant  people  were  daily  looking  for  a  decree  similar 
to  that  of  the  Romans,  who,  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
proclaimed  an  eternal  liberation  from  taxes  of  all  kinds  to  the 
victorious  citizens  of  the  Republic.  The  *^  multis  utile  belluni  '^ 
was  felt  as  strongly  by  the  government,  in  the  seasonable  relief 
to  the  exchequer,  as  by  the  people  in  the  career  of  excitement, 
promotion,  and  plunder,  which  it  opened  to  their  arms.  They 
spread  across  the  Rhine,  as  the  Americans  have  done  into  Texas 
and  Maine,  and  are  doing  into  Oregon.  Every  man  in  the  state 
hoped  to  gain  something  by  the  plunder  of  the  world,  and  that 
was  an  invincible  attraction  to  those  who  had  nothing.  Peace 
was  impracticable  with  such  a  power,  it  reserved  the  most 
friendly  allies  only  for  one  melancholy  privilege,  like  Ulysses 
in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  of  being  last  devoured.  And  here  is 
to  be  found  the  explanation  of  the  remarkable  facts  so  decisively 
demonstrated  by  the  whole  history  of  the  Revolution,  that  from 
the  time  that  its  arms  were  first  permanently  carried  by  Napoleon 
into  foreign  countries,  more  than  half  the  supplies  for  the  treasury 
of  Paris  were  obtained  from  the  contributions  levied  in  foreign 
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countries,  and  that  the  most  formidable  advances  of  French 
power  were  made  not  during  war,  but  in  peace ;  and  not  so  mudi 
at  the  expense  of  powerful  and  hostile,  as  weak  and  allied  states. 
It  was  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  glory  of  Wellington, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  from  beginning  to  end,  and  in  the 
midst  of  privations  and  difficulties,  which  would  have  broken 
down  the  resolution  of  any  other  man,  resolutely  adhered  to  the 
system  of  maintaining  the  contest  from  his  own  resources,  and 
absolutely  repudiated  the  abominable  system  of  making  war 
maintain  war.  With  how  much  difficulty  this  was  done,  at 
how  great  a  cost  to  the  national  resources,  by  what  incredible 
financial  exertions  both  on  the  part  of  the  English  general,  and 
the  government  at  home,  is  proved  by  innumerable  passages  of 
his  despatches.  So  excessive  did  the  sti*ain  in  consequence 
become  on  the  British  exchequer,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
cabinet  fairly  gave  way  before  it  during  the  disastrous  winter 
of  1811-12,  when  the  North  American  market  was  closed  to 
our  exports  ;  and  they  hinted  to  Wellington  in  the  spring  of  the 
last  year,  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  if  he  could  adopt,  at 
least  to  a  certain  extent,  the  system  of  the  enemy,  and  provide 
for  the  cost  of  the  war  by  contributions  levied  on  its  theatre. 
But  Wellington  replied,  after  deprecating  any  such  oppressive 
system  of  hostility  : — 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  if  government  should  think  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  withdrawing  from  this  country  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  this  contest.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  objects  of  the  French 
government,  and  the  sacrifices  they  make  to  accomplish  them,  1  have 
no  doubt  that  if  the  British  army  were  for  any  reason  to  withdraw  froin 
the  Peninsula,  and  the  French  government  were  relieved  from  the 
pressure  ot  military  operations  on  the  continent,  they  would  incur 
all  risks  to  land  an  army  in  his  Majesty's  dominions.  Then,  indeedt 
would  commence  an  expensive  contest;  then  would  his  Majesty*s 
subjects  discover  what  are  the  miseries  of  war,  of  which  by  the  blessing 
of  God  they  have  hitherto  had  no  knowledge:  and  the  cultivation, 
the  beauty  and  property  of  the  country  would  be  destroyed,  whateter 
might  be  the  result  of  military  operations, — God  forbid  that  I  should 
be  a  witness,  much  less  an  actor  in  the  scene  :  and  I  only  hope  that 
the  king's  government  will  consider  well  what  I  have  stated  to  your 
lordship,  will  ascertain  as  nearly  as  is  in  their  power  the  actual  expense 
of  employing  a  certain  number  of  men  in  this  country,  beyond  that 
of  employing  them  at  home  or  elsewhere :  and  will  keep  up  their  force 
here  on  such  a  footing,  as  will  at  all  events  secure  their  possession, 
without  keeping  the  transports,  if  it  does  not  enable  their  commander 
to  take  advantage  of  events,  and  assume  the  offensive  *." 

1  Wellington  lo  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  March  23,  1811.     Garwood,  til  380. 
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Nor  was  it  only  in  Spain  and  Portugal — that  is,  allied  states, — 
that  Wellington  adhered  mih  unshaken  constancy  to  the  system 
of  carrying  on  war  from  his  oun  resources,  and  paying  for  every 
thing  without  burdening  the  inhabitants  of  the  theatre  of  war, 
or  levying  contributions  on  the  allied  states.  He  did  the  same 
in  France,  as  soon  as  he  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  its 
t^ritory ;  and  he  won  the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants  thereby,  as 
much  as  the  imperial  generals  lost  them,  by  the  exactions  they 
now  made  on  their  own  people.  No  sooner  did  he  enter  France 
than  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  said : — 

"  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  must  recollect  that  their 
nations  are  at  war  with  France  solely  because  its  ruler  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  at  peace  with  him  ;  and  they  must  not  forget  that  the  worst 
evils  suffered  by  the  enemy,  in  his  profligate  invasion  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  have  been  occasioned  by  the  irregularities  of  his  soldiers, 
and  their  cruelties,  authorized  and  encouraged  by  their  chiefs,  towards 
the  unfortunate  and  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  country.  To  revenge 
this  conduct  on  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  France  would  be  unmanly, 
and  unworthy  of  the  nations  to  whom  the  commander  of  the  forces 
now  addresses  himself,  and  at  all  events  would  be  the  occasion  of 
similar  and  worse  evils  to  the  army  at  large,  than  those  which  the 
enemy*8  army  have  suffered  in  the  Peninsula.  The  rules  therefore 
which  have  been  hitherto  observed,  in  requiring  and  taking,  and  giving 
receipts  for  supplies  from  the  country,  are  to  be  continued  in  the 
villages  in  France  '.'* 

And  when  he  entered  the  north  of  France,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  he  was  equally  rigorous  in  preser>'ing  discipline,  and 
paying  for  every  thing  required  for  the  army : — 

••As  the  army  is  about  to  enter  the  French  territory," said  he,  "the 
troops  of  the  nations  at  present  under  the  command  of  Field-marshal 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  must  recollect  that  their  respective  sovereigns 
are  in  alliance  with  the  King  of  France,  and  that  France,  therefore, 
should  be  treated  as  a  friendly  country.  It  is  therefore  required  that 
nothing  should  be  taken,  either  by  officers  or  soldiers,  for  which  pay- 
ment is  not  made.  The  commissioners  of  the  army  will  provide  for 
the  troops  in  the  usual  manner,  and  it  is  not  permitted  either  to  officers 
or  men  to  extort  contributions'." 

Such  was  the  effect  of  these  proclamations,  and  of  the  vigorous 
steps  taken  to  compel  obedience  to  them,  and  preserve  the 
strictest  discipline,  that  supplies  of  every  sort  flowed  into  the 
English  camp,  both  in  the  mvasion  of  the  south  and  north  of 
France,  as  regularly  as  they  did  into  Paris  or  London.     "  It  is 

'  rroclamation  by  Wellington,  Oct.  8,  1813.     Gurwood,  xi.  169. 
*  Wellington*!  General  Orderi,  June  20,  1816.     Gurwood,  xii.  493. 
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not  to  be  told,'"  aud  Soult,  in  his  despatch  to  Napoleon,  *'  iriiat 
mischief  this  system  of  the  English  general  had  done  us.  Evtry 
peaiant  vntha  to  ha  wider  hU  protection.'''' 

It  is  this  circumstance  which  gives  the  campaigns  and  tnilitaiT 
measures  of  Wellington  their  great  and  lasting  interest :  it  is 
their  moral  character  which  stamped  upon  them  immortality. 
Not  only  was  he  entrusted  with  a  noble  cause,  but  he  defended 
it  by  noble  deeds.  Repudiating  the  worldly  doctrine,  that  the 
end  will  justify  the  means,  he  adhered  to  the  opposite  mle,  th^ 
evil  is  not  to  be  done  that  good  may  come  of  it.  He  preferred 
to  bear  obloquy,  to  submit  to  privatiou,  to  be  cramped  ta 
resources,  to  be  fettered  in  action,  to  reaping,  when  he  might 
have  done  so,  the  fruits  of  injustice.  He  toiled  on  tfaroagli 
poverty,  hardship,  and  suffering,  while  his  enemies  were  rioting 
in  the  fruits  of  rapine.  He  was  content  to  be  poor  as  a  eeneru 
as  well  as  an  individual,  so  as  lie  was  just.  He  did  to  othere  as 
he  would  have  been  done  by.  Entrusted  with  the  defence  of  order, 
morality,  and  religion,  he  combated  with  the  arms  of  justice  alone. 
Long  and  severe  in  consequence  was  his  trial,  but  great  and 
glorious  was  his  reward.  He  found  it  in  the  smiling  and  pros- 
perous realms  which  he  had  protected  by  his  arms ;  lie  found  it 
in  the  wasted  and  desolate  kingdoms  which  he  wrested  from  the 
enemy ;  he  found  it  in  the  unanimous  horror  which  the  injustice 
of  his  opponents  produced ;  he  found  it  in  the  universal  grati- 
tude of  the  world  at  their  deliverance  by  his  arms. 

Observe  with  how  piercing  an  eye,  and  graphic  a  hand, 
Wellington,  after  the  first  capture  of  Paris  m  1814,  painted 
the  dreadful  and  lasting  social  as  well  as  political  evib  which 
bad  been  bequeathed  to  it  by  Uie  Bevolntion  :  evils  so  far  from 
being  worn  out,  that  they  are  only  in  their  commencement : — 

"  Cette  mnlheuTcuse  ReTolution  et  ses  Buites  ont  mine  te  paji  de 
fond  en  comble.  Toot  le  monde  est  pauvre,  et  ce  qui  est  pis,  leun 
imtitutioDBemp^cbent  qu'aucune  famille  devienne  itche  et  puiisante. 
Tous  doivent  done  neceasairement  viier  a  reroplir  des  em  pi  oil  publics, 
non  comme  autrefois,  pour  I'hoiineur  de  les  remplir,  maia  pour  avoir 
de  quoi  vivre.  Tout  le  monde  done  cberche  dei  emplois  publics. 
Buonaparte  laisaa  une  annee  de  million  d'homraea  en  Prance,  outre 
les  officiers  prisonnieTs  en  Angleterre  et  en  Rusaie.  Le  roi  ne  pent 
paa  en  maintenit  le  quart.  Toua  ceux  non  employes  aont  mecon- 
tena.  Buonaparte  gouvernait  directement  la  moitie  de  I'Europe,  et 
indirectement  preaque  I'autre  moilie.  Pout  dei  causea,  a  present 
bien  develop^ea  et  connuea,  il  employait  une  quantitg  inGnie  des 
personnea  dana  ses  adminiatrationa;  et  tous  ceux  employes  ou  dam 
les  administrations  exterieurea  civilei,  ou  dans  lea  administratiuM 
militaires  des  urmeee,  aont  renvoyes,  et  ^ucoap  de  eenx  employes 
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dans  les  administrations  interieures.  A  cette  classe  nombreuse  il  faut 
ajonter  la  quantity  d'emigres  et  de  personnes  rentres,  tons  mourans  de 
faim,  et  tons  convoitant  de  Temploi  public  afin  d*avoir  de  quoi  vivre ; 
et  vous  trouverez  que  plus  de  trois  quarts  de  la  classe  de  la  societe  non 
employee  a  la  main  d'oeuvre  ou  a  labourer  la  terre,  sont  en  ^tat 
d'indigence,  et  par  consequent  mecontens.  Si  vous  considerez  bien 
ce  tableau,  qui  est  la  stricte  verite,  vous  y  verrez  la  cause  et  la  nature 
du  danger  du  jour.  L*arm6e,  les  officiers  surtout,  sont  mecontens. 
II  le  sont  pour  plusieurs  raisons,  inutiles  a  detailler  ici ;  mais  ce 
mecontentement  pourra  se  faire  vaincre  en  adoptant  des  mesures  sages 
pour  ameliorer  Tesprit*." 

The  historian  of  the  Bestoration,  and  its  fall,  will  do  well  to 
ponder  on  this  brief  but  comprehensive  passage.  No  where  else 
in  an  equal  space  will  he  find  an  equally  convincing  and  lucid 
description  of  the  difficulties,  in  truth  insurmountable,  which 
attended  the  Bestoration.  They  arose  out  of  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  former  foundation  of  society  in  France  by  the 
Revolution,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  nation  upon  a  founda- 
tion brilliant  and  dazzling,  but  of  all  others  the  most  perilous, 
viz.,  on  the  plunder  and  oppression  of  other  states.  When  the 
means  of  carrying  on  this  iniouitous  system  of  spoliation  and 
injury  were  taken  away,  by  the  French  armies  being  driven  into 
their  own  territory,  and  their  authority  circumscribed  by  its 
limits,  misery  and  penury  at  once  became  general,  and  discon- 
tent universal.  It  was  like  the  curse  suddenly  shooting  into 
the  brain  of  Ladurlad,  the  moment  he  descended  from  the 
enchanted  precincts  of  Mount  Mem.  All  this  discontent, 
vexation,  and  disappointment,  was  visited  on  the  head  of  Louis 
XVIII.  and  the  government  of  the  Bestoration,  merely  because 
they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  public  guardians  at  the  time 
when  the  suffering  was  felt.  The  French  were  discontented  at 
them,  as  a  spoilt  child  is  with  its  nurse,  because  it  happens  to 
be  under  his  charge  when  its  playthings  are  taken  away.  That 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  calamitous  revolt  of  the  hundred 
days :  it  was  the  cause  of  the  equally  calamitous  revolution  of 
the  barricades  :  and  when  the  sagacious  intellect  of  Louis 
Philippe  has  ceased  to  direct  the  overgrown  multitude  of  needy 
aspirants,  it  will  a^ain  involve  France  in  convulsion,  and  Europe 
in  war  and  devastation. 

'*  I  would  sacrifice  Gwalior,  or  every  portion  of  India,  ten  times 
over,  to  preserve  our  credit  for  scrupulous  good  faith  ;  and  the  advan- 
tages and  honour  we  gained  by  the  late  war  and  the  peace ;  and  we 
must  not    fritter  them  away  in  arguments  drawn  from  overstrained 

*  Wellington  i  Domooriez,  Not.  20,  1814.    Gurwood,  xi.  496. 
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principles  of  the  law  of  cations,  which  are  not  underatooil  in  thia 
country.  What  brought  me  thrauiih  the  many  difflcoltiea  in  tbe  war, 
and  the  negotiations  for  peace  7  The  British  good  faith,  and  nothing 
else  •," 

What  a  testimony  to  the  cardin&I  point  of  Indian,  as  all  other 
really  wise  and  profound  policy,  by  the  conqueror  of  Aasaye ! 
But  at  the  same  time,  no  one  more  clearly  saw,  or  has  more 
clearly  expressed,  the  vital  distinction  between  Asiatic  and 
European  politics,  or  the  absurdity  of  applying  our  European 
rules  refijarding  state  policy  and  the  law  of  nations  to  a  cluster 
of  communities,  where  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  understood,  but  one,  and  one  only  maxim  is 
invariably  followed,  which  is  to  yield  to  force.  Speaking  in  1804 
on  this  subject,  he  says  : — - 

"  The  Asiatic  govemtnenls  do  not  acknowledge,  and  hardly  know 
of  the  rules  and  syitems  which  have  long  been  observed  in  Earope. 
Their  governments  are  arbitrary  ;  the  objects  of  their  policy  ore 
always  shifting;  they  have  no  regular  or  established  system;  the 
objects  of  which  is  to  protect  the  week  against  the  strong ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  object  of  earh  of  them  separately,  and  of  all  collectively, 
is  to  destroy  the  weak ;  and  if  by  chance  they  should,  by  a  sense  of 
common  danger,  be  induced  for  a  season  to  combine  their  efibrta  for 
their  mutual  defence,  the  combination  lasts  only  as  long  as  it  ia 
attended  with  success  ;  the  first  reverse  dissolves  it,  and  at  all  events 
it  is  dissolved  long  before  the  danfier  ceases,  the  apptehenaion  of 
which  originally  caused  il.  The  Company's  government  ia  India 
depends  much  on  its  reputation;  and  although  it  does  not  do  so 
entirely,  as  contradistinguished  from  its  real  force,  yet  it  is  particu- 
larly desirable  for  a  government  situated  as  it  is,  never  to  engage  in 
any  project,  the  success  of  which  may  appear  even  doubtful.  It  is 
bound  by  acts  of  parliament  not  to  undertake  any  war  of  aggres&ion, 
and  not  to  conclude  any  hut  defensive  alliances.  These  consideraliona 
prove  that  no  permanent  system  can  be  adopted  in  India  which  shall 
preserve  the  weak  against  the  strong,  or  keep  all  for  any  length  of 
time  in  their  relative  Hituations,  and  the  whole  in  peace.  One  power 
is  indispensable,  which,  either  by  the  superiority  of  its  strengdi,  its 
military  system,  or  its  resources,  shall  preponderate,  and  be  able  to 
protect  all  *." 

How  just  and  prophetic  a  view,  fonned  forty  yeais  tteo,  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  Indian  policy,  which  subsequent  experience  has  done 
so  much  to  confirm  ! 

The     despatches    of    the  Duke  of    Wellington  since   1816 
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bave  not  been  published,  and  probably  will  not  be  so  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  as  they  relate  of  course  to 
political  and  domestic  concerns  only.  We  are  deprived,  there- 
fore, during  the  momentous  perioa  of  Jkitish  history  which  has 
since  intervened,  of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  reading  as  it 
were  his  mind,  in  the  confidential  and  unreserved  communication 
of  his  ideas  on  passing  events,  in  correspondence  with  his  inti- 
mate friends.  It  may  confidently  be  anticipated,  that  when 
his  correspondence  for  that  period  comes  to  be  published,  em- 
bracing his  views  on  so  many  changes,  vital  to  the  history  and 
future  iate  of  England : — The  Roman  Catholic  Belief  Bill,  the 
Beforra  Bill,  Negro  Emancipation,  Free  Trade,  and  Protection, 
the  Affghanistan  and  Chinese  wars,  they  will  exceed  even  the 
despatches  relating  to  the  war  in  interest  and  importance.  At 
present  we  are  confined  on  these  interesting  topics  to  selections 
from  the  duke''s  parliamentary  speeches,  in  which,  though  the 
same  vigour  of  thought  and  brevity  of  expression  is  always  con- 
spicuous, we  arc  not  equally  sure  of  finding  the  real  opinions 
of  the  man,  from  the  necessity  under  which  the  minister  often 
laboured,  of  expressing  the  opinions  of  the  cabinet,  not  himself, 
and  the  restraints  under  which  the  statesman  was  always  laid, 
of  using  measured  and  often  simulate  expressions  in  parliamen- 
tary deoate.  Yet  do  the  extracts  from  these  speeches  compose 
a  rich  fund  of  political  wisdom,  and  convey  as  great  impression 
of  the  varied  capacity  of  the  duke's  mind  :  illustrating  the  truth 
of  Johnson'^s  saying,  that  intellectual  strength  is  capable  of  being 
applied  to  any  subject  to  which  the  will  directs  it : — 

"  The  theory  of  all  legislation  is  founded  in  justice,  and  if  we  could 
be  certain  that  legislative  assemblies  would  on  all  occasions  act  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  justice,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  those 
checks  and  guards  \irhich  we  have  seen  established  under  the  best 
systems.  Unfortunately,  however,  experience  tells  us  that  legislative 
assemblies  are  swayed  by  the  fears  and  passions  of  individuals :  when 
unchecked  they  are  tyrannical  and  unjust ;  nay  more,  it  unfortunately 
happens  too  frequently,  that  the  most  tyrannical  and  unjust  measures 
are  the  most  popular.  Those  measures  are  frequently  popular  which 
deprive  rich  and  powerful  individuals,  under  the  pretence  of  public 
advantage ;  and  I  tremble  for  a  country  in  which,  as  in  Spain,  there  is 
no  barrier  for  the  preservation  of  private  property,  excepting  the  justice 
of  a  legislative  assembly  possessing  supreme  powers '." 

This  paragraph,  written  in  relation  to  the  popular  legislature 
in  1813,  at  Cadiz,  which  was  intriguing  with  Napoleon,  and  so 

'  Despatch,  Jan.  29,  1813.     Miximi  and  Opinionx,  124. 
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neariy  made  sHipwreek  of  the  cause  of  Spanisb  independeace, 
as  it  unqueationably  has  of  that  of  Spanish  freedom,  contains  a 
key  to  the  political  opinions  of  the  duke  on  all  the  great  auea- 
tions  of  social  contest,  which  afterwards  came  under  his  considera- 
tion in  the  internal  government  of  Great  Britain.  Distrust  of 
patriotic  professions,  too  often,  as  Johnson  sud,  "  the  last 
refuge  of  a  scoundrel,"  a  thorough  perception  of  the  truth, 
that  selfishness  is  the  mainspring  of  human  actions;  a  strong 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  checks  to  cover  this  universal  and 
indelible  grasping  propensity  in  all  classes,  formed  his  ruling 
principles.  It  does  not  appear  that  be  possessed  any  very  exten- 
sive historical  information ;  indeed,  his  active  life,  constantly  in 
hameas  from  the  time  he  left  school,  rendered  such  acquisition 
almost  impossible ;  but  he  possessed  that  strong  sense  and 
intuitive  sagacity,  which  so  of^en  is  more  valuable  to  its  poaseesor 
than  profound  learning ;  and  which  enabled  him,  from  toe  obser- 
vation of  the  events  around  him,  and  in  which  he  bore  a  part,  to 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  which  others  would  do  from  the 
most  extensive  course  of  histancal  reading  and  reflection. 

On  the  much-debated  question  of  Interference,  or  Non-inter- 
ference, in  the  internal  concerns  of  another  state,  he  said — 

"  Much  hai  been  said  here  and  elsewhere,  at  varioat  timei,  on  tbo 
question  of  interference  by  one  state  in  the  concerns  of  another.  I  do 
not  admit  the  right  of  one  country  to  interfere  with  the  internal  afTurs 
of  another  country,  except  when  the  law  of  necessity,  or  great  political 
interests,  may  render  interference  absolutely  necessary — hut  I  say  that 
non-interference  is  the  rule,  and  interference  the  exception — tbi>  i<  the 
(rround  cf  the  policy  on  which  this  country  acts.  She  disdains  a  daily 
interference  with  the  concerns  of  other  ci 


It  is  impossible  to  express  more  clearly,  in  a  few  words,  the 
ruling  principle  of  British  policy,  as  called  into  action  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

Wellington's  opinions  were  always  very  strongly  expressed  os 
the  paramount  necessity  of  protection  to  agriculture  in  the 
British  empire  ;  and  of  the  ruinous  efFbcts  whicn  would  result  to 
all  classes  if  the  agricultural  interests  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
clamours  for  teinporary  cheap  bread  on  the  part  of  the  other 
classes  of  the  community.  He  thus  expressed  himself  in  the 
great  debate  which  took  place  on  the  subject  in  1828: — 

"  The  number  of  individuals,  either  in  parliament  or  out  of  it,  who 
maintain  that  foreign  com  should  be  alti^ther  duty  free,  is  very  ainall 
indeed.     Some   persons   undoubtedly  think   that  a  small  fixed  duty 

■  Speech  in  Lordi,  Feb.  II,  1828.     Uaximi  and  OpiDioni,  149. 
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ought  to  be  imposed ;  and  if  such  a  fixed  duty  were  imposed,  it  should 
certainly  be  a  very  small  one ;  but  all  agree  that  protection  of  some 
tort  or  another  is  indispensable :  this  opinion  is  founded  on  the  great 
burden  of  taxation  upon  the  country  generally,  as  well  as  the  particular 
burdens  on  land ;  and  on  the  fact  that  the  labouring  classes  here  are 
better  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  than  the  people  of  the  same  class  in 
other  countries ;  it  is  admitted  by  those  who  are  in  favour  of  a  fixed 
low  duty,  that  their  expectation  and .  intentions  are,  that  the  poorer 
lands  of  this  country  which  have  been  brought  into  cultivation  by  the 
application  of  great  labour,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of 
capital,  should  be  at  once  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  even  the  richer 
lands  would  become  comparatively  unprofitable,  in  consequence  of  the 
application  of  their  system.  But  this  country  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  consequent  internal  wealth,  by 
the  fostering  protection  which  has  invariably  been  given  to  agriculturci 
and  which  has  induced  gentlemen  to  lay  out  their  capital  in  redeeming 
waste  lands,  and  bringing  them  into  cultivation.  The  result  of  such  a 
system  would  be  to  throw  out  of  cultivation  the  land  thus  redeemed 
from  waste,  to  reduce  the  extent  of  cultivation  of  the  richer  lands,  and 
consequently  to  lessen  the  productive  power  of  the  country,  and  finally 
to  throw  us  for  subsistence  and  support  on  foreign  nations. 

"  I  beg  your  lordships  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  which  must 
result,  if  the  powers  from  whose  dominions  these  resources  are  gene- 
rally drawn,  should  think  proper  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  the  export  of 
such  com,  or  in  its  transit  from  one  country  to  another.  What  would 
be  the  result  of  such  a  measure  to  this  country ;  a  measure,  too,  which 
foreign  states  might  in  certain  circumstances  be  perfectly  justified  in 
adopting  ?  But  supposing  such  moderation  on  the  part  of  those  states, 
that  they  should  continue  to  allow  us  to  draw  our  supplies  from  their 
dominions,  yet  you  roust  recollect  that  this  country  would  be  constantly, 
under  the  proposed  system  of  a  fixed  duty,  placed  in  the  precarious 
state  in  which  it  found  itself  in  years  of  faroine  and  scarcity,  and  would 
be  exposed  to  the  highest  prices  for  wheat.  The  cost  of  production, 
for  example,  in  Poland,  would  not  be  increased ;  but  the  prices  would 
be  regulated  here,  not  by  the  cost  of  production  there,  hut  by  the 
scarcity  price  of  this  country,  and  by  the  profits  of  all  those  concerned 
in  the  contemplated  importation  of  com  ;  under  all  these  circumstances 
a  low  fixed  duty  would  not  be  productive  of  a  diminution,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  would  in  the  end  lead  to  an  augmentation  of  price.  But  even 
if  it  were  otherwise,  would  it  be  proper  to  adopt  such  a  measure  in 
reference  to  its  effects  in  other  respects  ;  look  to  Ireland,  and  consider 
what  must  be  the  inevitable  results  if  agriculture  be  not  encouraged 
in  that  country  ;  a  country  which  last  year  supplied  Great  Britain 
with  2,000,000  quarters  of  grain  ?  What  must  be  the  effects  of  cut- 
ting off  from  that  country  nearly  the  only  source  of  industry,  the  only 
manufacture,  with  one  exception,  which  it  possesses  ? 

"  But  I  speak  not  with  reference  to  Ireland  alone,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  this  country.     The  gentlemen  of  this  country  have  by  the 
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extent  or  their  capital,  and  the  labour  they  have  employed  npon  their 
eitates,  raised  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom  to  its  preient  prasperoiia 
condition  ;  and  nothing  would  be  more  unjust  than  to  take  from  them 
that  protection  by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  bring  cultivation  to 
the  state  in  which  it  now  is,  and  to  deprive  them  of  those  profits  which 
are  so  justly  their  due,  on  account  of  the  capital  laid  out  by  them. 
The  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  poor,  the  whole  public  are  inter- 
ested in  the  maintenance  of  the  independent  affluence  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  country  ;  and  the  government  are  interested  in 
supporting  their  influence,  on  account  of  the  assistance  which  has  always 
been  derived  from  them  in  every  branch  of  internal  government,  and 
on  account  of  the  support  they  have  afforded  to  government  under 
every  circumstance.  If  it  were  in  my  power  to  make  corn  cheaper  by 
diminishing  the  protection  which  the  landed  gentry  have  always 
received,  I  would  not  do  it  at  the  expense  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  evils 
which  it  must  inflict  upon  the  essential  interests  of  this  country*." 

Lucid  and  forcible  as  these  armiments  are,  they  are  by  do 
means  the  strongest  which  can  be  advanced  upon  this  all -important 
subject;  subsequent  experience  and  the  more  extensive  slatia- 
tical  returns  and  researenes  of  later  times  have  now  established 
the  vital  facts — 1,  That  the  monetary  gygtem  of  the  country  is 
dependent  for  its  very  existence  upon  the  prevention  of  any  con- 
Kiderable  importation  of  foreign  grain  ;  and — 2.  That  the  injury 
done  to  our  manufacturing  inferests,  by  throwing  any  considerable 
portion  of  our  territory  out  of  grain  cultivation,  would  be  at  least 
twenty  times  greater  than  the  good  derived  from  the  extension  of 
the  markets  for  our  manufactures  in  foreign  grain-gro wing  states. 
The  reason  of  the  first  is,  that  as  the  countries  which  supply  us 
with  grain  have  all  adopted  hostile  tariff  against  our  manufactures, 
which  experience  shows  are  only  made  the  more  rigid  the  more 
we  relax  our  commercial  system,  com  from  abroad  can  be  bought 
only  with  gold  or  silver,  and  thus  a  large  importation  of  grain 
is  immediately  followed  by  a  drain  of  the  precious  metala,  a  con- 
traction of  credit,  and  general  shock  to  credit  and  comm^ial 
industry  through  the  countr}-.  The  dreadful  and  long-contmued 
commercial  distress  in  Great  Britain,  from  1839  to  1843,  during 
four  bad  seasons,  when  the  importation  of  grain  was  lai^,  so 
fatal  to  a  large  part  of  the  industry  of  the  country,  was 
chiefly  owing  to  this  cause.  The  reasons  of  the  second  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  nations  who  principally  supply 
us  with  grain,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia,  have  loaded  our 
manufactures  with  such  heavy  duties,  and  their  rural  poptUation 
is  in  so  indigent  a  state,  that  they  do  not  consume  per  head  as 

•  Speech  in  Lordi,  March  91,  1828.     Hsximi  uid  Opinioot,  146,  U8. 
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msaiy  pefice  worth  of  our  manufactures,  as  the  British  labourer 
consumes  pounds*.  It  would  be  a  poor  consolation  to  the 
British  manufacturers,  when  labouring  under  the  paralysis  of  the 
home  market  for  manufactures,  consequent  on  the  ruin  of  a  large 
part  of  our  annual  income  derived  from  land,  to  tell  them  that 
though  they  had  destroyed  a  million  of  ^ricultural  labourers  at 
home,  who  consumed  seven  pounds  a- head  worth  of  their  manu- 
factures, they  had  called  into  existence  an  equal  number  of  serfs 
in  Poluid,  or  the  Ukraine,  who  consumed  sevenpence  per 
head. 

On   Roman  Catholic   Emancipation,   before  it  was   made  a 

Sovemment  measure,  the  following  decided  opinion  was  expressed 
y  the  duke  in  April,  1828 : — 

"  There  is  no  person  in  thi«  house  whose  feelings  and  sentiments, 
after  long  consideration,  are  more  decided  than  mine  are  with  respect  to 
the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims ;  and  I  must  say,  that  until 
I  see  a  very  great  change  in  that  question,  I  certainly  shall  continue  to 
oppose  it  \*' 

The  "  very  great  change'^  here  alluded  to,  as  the  only  circum- 
stance which  could  induce  Wellington  to  alter  his  opinion  on 
Catholic  Emancipation,  was  its  being  taien  up  by  government  as  a 
government  question;  and  so  he  explained  the  matter,  when  he 
CMoe  to  support  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  as  prime  minister,  in 
March  1829.  The  grounds  of  this  change  were  thus  stated  by 
the  noble  duke,  which  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words,  without 
adding  any  comments  of  our  own.  Hitherto,  at  least,  the  result 
has  done  any  thing  rather  than  support  its  expediency. 

*'  If  I  had  been  going  to  propose  a  measure  which  would  introduce 
a  predominant  Catholic  power  into  parliament,  I  should  then  be  doing 
that  which  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  constitution.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  do  any  such  thing — there  are  degrees  of  power,  at  least.  Wil] 
any  man  venture  to  affirm  that  Catholic  power  does  not  at  present 
exist,  either  here  or  in  Ireland?  1  will  address  myself  more  par- 
ticularly to  noble  lords  who  are  so  pointedly  opposed  to  me,  and  I  will 
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ask  them,  whether  Roman  Catholic  power  wai  not  introduced  into 
Ireland  by  measures  of  their  own  7  Did  not  some  noble  lorris  exert 
themselves  to  the  very  utmost  to  produce  that  power,  which  baa  now 
rendered  a  measure  like  that  which  I  have  announced  to  parliament 
absolutely  neceasarj  ?  As  such  ii  the  case,  I  implore  noble  lorda  to 
look  at  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  society  which  it 
has  produced  ?  Whether  it  has  been  brought  about  by  the  existence  of 
these  disabilities,  or  by  the  Catholic  Association,  I  shall  not  aay ;  bat 
this  I  will  say,  that  no  man  who  has  looked  at  the  slate  of  things  for  the 
last  two  years,  can  proceed  longer  upon  the  old  system,  in  the  existiiig 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  of  men's  opinions  on  the  subject,  both  in  that 
country  and  this.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  that  this  question  should  be  settled  one  way  or  other. 
It  is  upon  this  principle  that  I  and  my  colleagues  have  detemuned  to 
bring  it  before  parliament'." 

The  duke's  strenuous  and  uncompromising  resistance  to  the 
Beform  Bill  is  well  known ;  as  well  as  his  celebrated  question, 
"  How,  if  this  bill  passes,  is  the  king's  eovemment  to  be  carried 
on  V  Probably  there  has  been  no  administration  since  the  com- 
pletion of  that  great  organic  change,  which  has  not  felt  in  their 
full  bitterness  the  truth  of  these  words — the  future  history  of 
England  it  is  to  be  feared  will  be  little  more  than  a  commentoiy 
on  their  justice.  Observe  in  what  pregnant  words  Wellington, 
in  the  very  outset,  predicted  its  effects : — 

"  Throughout  the  whole  empire,  persons  in  the  lowest  condition  of 
life,  liable  to  and  even  exixting  under  pernicious  influences,  are  to  have 
votes,  or  in  other  words,  arc  to  exercise  political  power.  Person^  in 
those  stations  do  exercise  political  power  already  ;  but  in  a  few  places, 
in  larger  masses,  preponderating  over  the  other  classes  of  society. 
What  must  we  expect,  when  these  lower  classes  preponderate  erety 
where  ?  We  know  what  sort  of  representatives  are  returned  by  the 
places  I  have  described — what  are  we  to  expect  when  the  whole  will 
be  of  the  same  description  ?  We  hear  sometimes  of  radical  reform ; 
and  the  term  applies  to  universal  suffrage,  annual  partiamenta,  and 
their  consequences.  But  I  declare,  that  looking  at  these  changes  per- 
vading every  purt  of  the  representation,  root  and  branch  s  destroying 
or  changing  every  thing  which  has  existed,  even  to  the  relative  numben 
of  the  representaiive.i  from  the  three  kingdoms,  fixed  by  treaty,  I  should 
call  this  a  radical  reform,  rather  than  a  reform  of  any  other  destription. 
I  cannot  but  consider  that  the  House  of  Commons  returned  by  it,  will 
be  a  democratic  assembly  of  the  worst  description ;  and  that  radical 
reform,  vote  by  ballot,  and  all  the  evil  consequences,  to  be  expected 
from  the  deliberations  of  such  an  assembly,  must  follow  from  iu  eita- 

'  Lordi,  Feb.  S>  1829.    Msximiuid  Opinioni,  IU,  1A9. 
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blishment.     I  entreat  your  lordships  to  pause  before   you   agree  to 
establish  such  a  system  in  your  country'." 

May  God  in  his  mercy  avert  these  anticipated  evils  from  this 
country  !  But  is  there  any  man  now  bold  enough  to  affirm  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  this  instance  is  not  to  turn  out  in 
the  end  a  true  prophet  I 

The  intellectual  cliaracter  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington  are 
singularly  in  unison  with  the  parts  they  were  respectively  called 
to  play  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world.  No  man  ever  sur- 
passed the  French  emperor  in  the  clearness  of  his  ideas,  or  the 
stretch  of  his  glance  mto  the  depths  of  futurity.  But  he  was 
often  misled  by  the  vigour  of  his  conceptions,  and  mistook  the 
dazzling  brilliancy  of  his  own  genius  for  the  steady  light  of 
truth.  With  less  ardour  of  imagination,  less  originality  of 
thought,  Wellington  had  incomparably  more  justness  of  judg- 
ment, and  a  far  greater  power  of  discriminating  error  from  truth. 
The  young  and  the  ardent,  who  liave  life  before  them,  will  ever 
turn  to  the  St.  Helena  memoirs  for  the  views  of  a  mind  of  the 
most  profound  and  original  cast,  on  the  most  important  subjects 
of  human  thought.  The  mature  and  experienced,  who  have 
known  its  vicissitudes,  and  had  experience  of  its  errors,  will  rest 
with  more  confidence  on  the  "  Maxims  and  Opinions  '''*  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  marvel  at  the  numerous  instances  in 
which  his  instinctive  sagacity  beheld  the  shadow  of  coming 
events  amidst  the  clouds  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  No 
one  ever  read  the  speculations  of  the  French  emperor  without 
admiration  at  the  originality  of  his  ideas,  and  the  originality  of 
his  conceptions;  none  can  peruse  the  maxims  of  the  English 
general  without  closing  the  book  almost  at  every  page  to  medi- 
tate on  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  opinions.  The  genius  of 
the  former  shared  in  the  fire  and  animation  of  Homer^s  ima- 
gination ;  the  mind  of  the  latter  exhibited  the  depth  and  solidity 
of  Bacon^s  judgment. 

But  it  was  in  the  prevailing  moral  principles  by  which  they 
were  regulated,  that  the  distinctive  character  oi  their  minds 
was  most  strikingly  evinced.  Singleness  of  heart  was  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  British  hero  ;  a  sense  of  duty  his  ruling  prin- 
ciple. Ambition  actuated  the  French  conqueror,  a  thirst  for 
was  his  invariable  motive.     The  former  proceeded  on  the 

Jief  that  the  means,  if  justifiable,  would  finally  work  out  the 
end ;  the  latter  on  the  maxim  that  the  end  would  in  every  case 
justify  the  means.  The  one  exhibited  the  most  shining  example 
of  splendid   talents,   devoted   to  temporal  ambition;  the  other 

*  Lordt,  OcL  4, 1831.     Maxims  and  Opinioni,  247. 
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the  noblest  instance  of  moral  influence,  directed  to  exalted 
purposes.  The  former  thought  only  in  peace  of  accumulating 
the  resources  of  future  war ;  the  latter  sought  only  in  war  the 
means  of  securing  future  peace,  and  finally,  sheathing  the  aword 
of  conquest.  Napoleon  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  Europe, 
and  desolated  it  for  fifteen  years  with  his  warfare :  Europe 
placed  Wellington  at  the  head  of  its  armies,  and  he  gave  it  thirty 
years  of  unbroken  peace.  The  former  was  in  the  end  led  to  rain 
while  blindly  following  the  meteor  of  worldly  greatneea  :  the 
latter  was  unconsciously  led  to  final  greatness  while  only  follow- 
iog  the  star  of  public  duty.  WeUingtoa  was  a  warrior,  but  he 
was  so  only  to  become  a  pacificator :  he  has  seen  shed  the  blood 
of  men,  but  it  was  only  to  stop  the  shedding  of  human  blood ; 
he  has  borne  alofl  the  sword  of  conquest,  but  it  was  only  to 
plant  in  its  stead  the  emblems  of  mercy : — 

Pulchnim  eminere  eat  inter  illuatrei  viros; 
CoMnlere  patriae  ;  paicere  afflictis ;  fera 
Cede  at»linere ;  tempiu  atque  its  dare  { 
Orbi  quietem,  bebcuIo  pacem  auo  : 
Hec  Bumma  Virtua  :  petitur  hac  coelitm  via. 
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Art.  III. — An  Ancient  Syriac  Version  o/tAe  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius 
to  St.  Polycarp^  the  EphesianSy  and  the  Romans :  together  with 
Extracts  from  his  Epistles^  collected  from  the  Writinqs  of  Severus 
ofAntiochy  Timotheus  of  Alexandria^  and  others^  edited  tcith  an 
English  Translation^  and  Notes.  Also  the  Greek  Text  of  these 
three  Epistles^  corrected  according  to  the  Authority  of  the  Syriac 
Version.  By  William  Curktos^  M. A.  London:  Bivingions. 
Berlin :  Asher  &  Go. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  important  publication.  Its  history 
is  briefly  as  follows.  In  the  years  1838  and  1839,  the  Bev. 
Henry  Tattam,  Archdeacon  of  Bedford,  encx)uraged  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Lord  Prudhoe,  visited  the  monastery  of  Dcipara  in  the 
desert  of  Scete,  or  Nitria,  in  Egypt,  about  eighty  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Cairo,  in  quest  of  ancient  MSS  *.,  and  succeeded 
in  making  the  acquisition  of  several  of  considerable  value ;  to 
which  Lord  Prudhoe,  we  believe,  with  great  liberality  added 
those  MSS.  which  had  previously  been  discovered  in  the  same 
monastery  by  his  lordship.  In  1842,  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  aided  by  the  bounty  of  the  Government,  very  judiciously 
and  opportunely  despatched  Mr.  Tattam  on  a  second  expedition 
to  the  same  monastery.  And  it  is  due  to  Lord  Prudhoe's  enter- 
prise, and  to  Archdeacon  Tattam^s  zealous  energy,  and  to  the 
assistance  rendered  him  by  the  Trustees  and  the  Government, 
that  a  collection  of  Syriac  MSS.,  some  of  them  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  amounting  on  the  whole,  we  understand,  to  about 
250  volumes,  is  now  safely  lodged  in  our  National  Museum. 

The  laborious  task  of  examining  and  methodizing  these  valuable 
MS.  materials,  which  arrived  in  England  in  a  very  confused 
condition,  has  fallen  on  the  Bev.  William  Gureton  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  appears  to  have  discharged  this  duty  with  great 
2eal  and  assiduity. 

Mr.  Gureton,  also,  has  found  leisure  to  transcribe  and  to 
translate  a  very  interesting  relic  of  Syriac  literature,  contained 
in  this  recently  acquired  collection,  and  he  has  presented  it  to 

^  Which  appear  to  have  been  partially  known  to  Atiemanni,  and  nre  referred  to 
by  him  in  his  Bibliotheca  Orientalit.  See  Professor  Lee's  Preface  to  his  translation 
of  the  Theophania  of  Eusebius,  p.  ix.  We  are  not  aware  whether  Assemanni*s  mention 
of  them  led  to  Lord  Prudhoe*8  researches  in  the  Nitrian  monastery. 
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the  public,  accompanied  with  notes,  and  extracts  from  Syiuo 
MSS.  derived  from  the  same  source.  We  speak  of  the  volume 
now  before  ub,  entitled  "  The  Ancient  Synac  Version  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  to  St.  Polycarp,  the  Ephesians,  and  the 
Romans,  together  with  Extracts  from  his  Epistles,  collected 
from  the  Writings  of  Severus  of  Antioch,  Timotheus  of  Alex- 
andria, and  others." 

Many  circumstances  concur  to  render  the  discovery  of  this 
Syriac  version  a  matter  of  the  highest  litemrr  and  theological 
importance.  The  character  of  St.  Ignatius  liim&clf,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  life',  are  such  as  to  ensure  it  the  most 
respectful  attention.  Ignatius  was  the  disciple  of  St.  John, 
and  the  fellow-student  of  Polycarp,  and  the  next  successor  but 
one  of  St.  Peter  in  the  see  of  Antioch,  to  which  he  was  con- 
secrated by  the  hands  of  Apostles.  In  tiie  summer  of  the 
'ear  a.d.  116',  after  a  long  presidency  of  the  church  of  Antioch, 
le  was  condemned  to  death  in  that  city  by  the  Euiperor  Trajan, 
for  his  unflinching  adherence  to  the  faith,  and  was  sent  by  him, 
in  the  custody  of  ten  soldiers,  by  a  circuitous  route  through 
Seleucia,  Smyrna,  Troas,  Neapolis,  Philippi,  across  Macedonia 
and  Epirus  to  Epidamnus,  thence  to  Rhegium,  Puteoli,  Ostia, 
and  finally  to  Borne,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom,  being  torn 
in  pieces  by  wild  beasts  in  the  Colosseum  at  the  great  festival 
of  the  Saturnalia,  on  the  20th  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  116.     As  Mr.  Cureton  well  expresses  it:  — 

"  Ainung  all  the  venerable  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  of  whom 
any  remains  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  none  whose  writingi 
are  more  interestinj^  and  more  important  than  the  holy  Martyr  St. 
Ignatius.  Himself  the  disciple  and  companion  of  the  Apostle  SL 
John,  he  drew  the  waters  of  Eternal  Life  from  the  stream  nearest 
to  their  source,  and  heard  ibe  words  of  Truth  from  the  lips  of  that 
Beloved  Disciple  who  listened  as  he  leaned  upon  the  bosom  of  Hui 
who  is  Truth  itself.  As  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  where  the 
believers  were  first  called  Christiana,  he  fed  the  Bock  committed  to 
his  charge  faithfully ;  and  when  be  was  brought  before  Icingi  and 
rulers  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  he  fearicBsly  and  boldly  con- 
fessed the  Lord  Jesus,  and  sealed  his  confession  with  his  blood.  Every 
word,  therefore,  which  this  holy  Martyr  has  written  will  naturally  be 
most  interesting,  and  will  have  a  value  in  the  estimation  of  Christiaat, 
secondary  only  to  that  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  themselves. 

'  ThF»  *JL1  be  round  narritfd  by  Catf,  Li«r>  of  the  Palher),  p.  I7G— lU. 
Emni.  R.  H'.,  Rioprupliy  uf  tlie  Early  Church,  p.  52—71. 

'  We  (bilow  Dp.  I'esrwn  here.  See  hit  DiiieriiiiDn  on  llie  Yeir  of  the  Hirlfidon 
or  Si.  Ignaliu),  p.  6011,  ed.  Jacobin.  Tbe  Am  Mirtyrii,  Ibid.  p.  6S4,  gtn  A.lt.  Iff- 
See  alM  Mr.  CurelDn,  p.  103.  the  Miu.  Brit.  Cod.  Add.  14,  S4S,  j^in  s.l>.  107 
or  108. 
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"  That  he  wrote  several  letters  to  various  churches,  on  his  way  to 
Rome  to  sufTer  raartyrdora  for  the  Faith,  is  a  fact  than  which  none  is 
better  attested.** — Preface,  p.  i. 

Eusebius*  a.d.  330,  and  St.  Jerome  a.d.  392,  state  that  he 
wrote  four  Epistles  from  Smyrna,  while  he  was  abiding  with  his 
fellow-disciple,  Polyearp,  then  bishop  of  that  city,  one  to  the 
Ephesian  Church,  one  to  the  Magnesian,  one  to  the  Trallian, 
one  to  the  Roman  ;  and  that  when  he  arrived  at  Troas,  he  wrote 
three  more,  one  to  the  Philadelphians,  one  to  the  Smyrnseans, 
one  to  Polyearp.  These  seven  Epistles  thus  mentioned  by 
Eusebius,  were  all  written  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other, 
when  Ignatius  was  on  his  way  to  martyrdom  at  Rome. 

But  there  are  other  circumstances  which  give  additional 
interest  to  this  version.  First,  its  language,  Syriac,  or  Aramaic, 
was  the  vernacular  tongue  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Antioch,  and  of  the  district  of  which  it  was  the  metropolis, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  Palestine ;  and  we  have,  therefore, 
in  Mr.  Cureton''s  volume,  a  representation  of  the  words  of 
Iffnatius,  if  they  be  his  genuine  expressions,  in  the  familiar 
dialect  of  a  numerous  class  of  the  members  of  his  own  Church. 

Besides,  this  Syriac  translation  is  rendered  more  interesting 
by  the  £act  of  our  being  already  in  possession  of  epistles  claim- 
ing to  be  from  the  pen  of  Ignatms,  which  have  long  been 
regarded  by  theologians  as  documents  of  paramount  importance, 
on  account  of  the  distinct  and  emphatic  terms  in  which  they 
speak  concerning  certain  great  questions  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  discipline. 

How,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  arc  they  affected  by  this  recent 
discovery  i  Is  their  claim,  which  we  have  specified,  weakened 
or  strengthened  by  it  t  This  is  a  question  of  very  great  moment, 
and  we  propose  to  examine  it  in  the  following  pages. 

The  history  of  the  Epit  ties  *  now  commonly  attributed  to  Igna- 
tius is  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  but  for  the  sake  of  per- 
spicuity we  must  be  permitted  briefly  to  recount  it. 

In  the  year  1495,  three  Epistles  written  in  Latin,  and  bearing 
his  name,  were  published  at  Paris,  one  addressed  to  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  two  to  the  Apostle  St.  John.  In  1498,  eleven 
other  Epistles,  also  in  Lsitin,  were  printed  at  the  same  place. 
In  1536,  these  two  editions  were  incorporated  into  one,  in  a 
volume  published  at  Cologne,  and  another  Epistle,  also  in  Latin, 

*  Eccl.  Hilt.  iii.  36.     S.  Hieron.  de  Viris  lllustribus,  §  16. 

*  See  Pearson,  Vindiciae,  p.  3,  feqq.  Natalis  Alexaiid.  Hitt.  Eccl.  iv.  635 — 560. 
Harlet'  Fabriciut,  vii.  41.  Jacobiion's  Patres  Apostolici,  p.  zxiii.,  seqq.  Cureton, 
p.  xxiii. 
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was  added ;  and  thus  the  world  now  poaBeeeed  _fiJUm  Latin 
Epistles  bearing  the  name  of  Ignatius.  In  lfi57,  appeared  the 
first  edition  of  any  Epistles,  purporting  to  be  his  in  Greek.  It 
was  published  at  Dillinf^en,  by  \  alentine  Paceua,  from  an  Augs- 
burg MS.  ;  and  in  1559,  a  similar  edition  was  printed  at 
Zurich,  from  a  MS.  of  a  private  individual,  Caspar  a  Nydpryek, 
Both  tlicse  editions  contained  ttcelve  Greet  Epistles,  and  these 
twelve  were  found  to  correspond  with  twelve  of  the  fifteen  Latin 

I)reviou3ly  published.  But  there  still  remained  three  Latin 
etters,  of  which  no  Greek  original  was  then  found,  or  has  ever 
been  found  to  this  day. 

Such  waa  the  condition  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  at  the  en 
of  the  Befonnation,  300  years  ago.  What  then  was  the  influ- 
ence of  these  letters  on  the  great  theological  questions  agitated 
at  that  period  I  Very  inconsiderable.  It  was  confessed,  almost 
in  all  quartere,  that  thev  contained  many  things  liable  to  grave 
suspicion,  and  some  which  were  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
the  character  of  Ignatius,  and  with  tne  age  in  which  he 
lived.  It  was  acknowledged  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was 
much  in  them  that  was  admirable  mixed  with  baser  stufi" — n-oXXa 
ftiv  iaBXa  fitfityftiva,  woXXo  Si  \uy^a — They  were  an  enigma 
which  perplexed  the  most  sagacious  cntics ;  and  as  no  criterion 
was  at  hand  for  distinguishing  the  genuine  material  from  the 
spurious,  twelve  letters  which  bore  the  name  of  a  primitive 
bishop  and  martyr  had,  and  could  have,  but  very  little  weight 
in  the  discussion  of  those  important  articles  of  Christian  faith 
and  practice  then  debated  in  the  Church. 

But  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  new  era  arose  in  the 
history  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles.  In  1623,  Nicolas  Vedelius, 
having  observed  that  Euscbius  *,  who  composed  his  Ecclesiastical 
Histoiy  not  iimch  more  than  200  years  after  the  martvrdoro  of 
Ignatius,  had  stated  (as  wo  have  above  said),  that  Ignatius  wrote 
geven  Epistles  on  his  way  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  and  had  specified 
the  titUs  of  those  Epistles,  and  that  these  assertions  were  corrobo- 
rated by  St.  Jerome,  was  thence  led  to  infer  that,  among  the 
Ji/feen  attributed  to  him,  the  sevm  alone  which  bore  the  titles 
mentioned  by  Eusebius,  were  really  from  the  pen  of  the  martyr. 
This  hypothesis  was  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  none  of  the 
three  which  existed  only  in  Latin  were  of  the  number  of  the 
seven ;  and  that  all  the  seven  were  found  both  in  Latin  and 
in  Greek. 

Still,  however,  according  to  what  we  have  already  intitnated, 
there    remained    even    in    these    seven,    as   they  then    stood, 

■  A.D.330.    Cavt,  HiiloriiLiterirU,  p.  178.     IliKoria  Eicltdailin,  iii.  ST. 
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many  passages  which  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  cha- 
racter and  age  of  Ignatius.  It  was  now  left  for  divines  and  critics 
of  our  own  country  to  carry  on  the  work  which  had  been 
successfully  commenced  upon  the  continent.  The  erudite  and 
enlightened  primate  of  Ireland,  Archbishop  Ussher,  was  the 
first  to  perceive  that  certain  passages  had  been  quoted  as  from 
Ignatius  by  English  theologians  living  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries;  and  he  was  thence  led  to  believe  that 
MSS.  of  his  Epistles  might  be  found  in  this  country.  His  con- 
jecture was  a  happy  one :  in  a  short  time  after  he  had  enounced 
it,  two  MSS.  toere  discovered  in  England,  one  in  the  library  of 
Gains  College  ^  Cambridge,  another  in  that  of  Dr.  Richard  Mon- 
tague', Bishop  of  Norwich.  Both  these  MSS.  were  in  Latin^ 
and  upon  examination,  both  were  found  to  exhibit  the  seven 
Epistles  specified  by  Eusebius^  but  in  a  much  shorter  form  than 
in  either  the  Greek  or  Latin  hitherto  published.  It  was  also 
observed  that  all  the  passages  cited  from  Ignatius  by  the  earliest 
Christian  writers  were  found  in  substance  in  this  newly  dis- 
covered abbreviated  Latin  version  of  the  seven  Epistles ;  and 
those  passages  which  had  appeared  to  the  best  critics  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  age  of  Ignatius  were  not  found  in  it :  hence 
Archbishop  Ussher  was  induced  to  make  a  second  conjecture, 
namely,  that  this  abbreviated  Latin  recension  exhibited  the  Epistles 
in  the  form  in  which  they  had  come  from  the  hand  of  the  martyr, 
and  he  expressed  his  hope  that  a  Greek  MS.  would  be  found 
corresponding  with  this  shorter  Latin  one,  and  he  was  prepared 
to  recognise  in  that  Greek  MS.,  whenever  it  should  be  dis- 
covered, the  genuine  words  of  Ignatius. 

In  the  mean  time  he  published,  from  the  edition  of  Paceus, 
the  Greek  text,  corrected  and  abbreviated  by  the  Latin  version, 
in  an  edition  which  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1644 — an  eventful 
period — it  being  the  year  after  that  in  which  a  bill  for  extirpating 
Episcopacy  had  passed  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  which 
the  solemn  League  and  Covenant  had  been  taken  by  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  and  assembly  of  Divines,  and  the  very  year  in 
which  his  brother  Primate,  Archbishop  Laud,  was  beheaded. 

The  Irish  Primate''s  hopes  were  soon  realized.  At  this  very 
time,  the  celebrated  Isaac  Vossius  obtained  permission  from 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  examine  the  MSS.  in  the  Medi- 
cean  library  at  Florence,  and  found  among  them  a  Greek  MS. 
containing  six  of  the  seven  Epistles  mentioned  by  Eusebius  ;  and 
on  comparing  this  Greek  MS.  with  Ussher's  two  Latin  MSS., 

'  The  MS.  is  Num.  37. 

*  This  MS.  has  now  disappeared. 
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he  percdved  that  the  one  coincided  accuratdy  with  the  other, 
and  he  published  an  edition  exhibiting  the  Epistles  as  they  appear 
in  this  Florentine  MS.  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1646. 

The  presumptive  evidence  appeared  now  to  be  very  strong 
that  the  world  was  in  pnasession  of  the  genuine  Epistles  of  the 
Syrian  bishop  and  martyr,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  examination 
of  the  Epistles  themselves,  which  not  only  corresponded  in  title 
and  substance  with  those  ascribed  to  Ignatius  by  Eusehius,  eufy 
in  the  fourth  century,  but  also  contained  numerous  passages 
which  had  been  cited  as  the  words  nf  Ignatius,  by  ChrietiaQ 
writers  in  an  uninterrupted  series  from  the  second  century  to 
the  fifteenth ;  besides,  these  seven  Epistles  appeared  to  the 
most  judicious  critics  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  true  Christian 
martyr,  and  to  be  composed  in  the  peculiar  style  of  an  A«atio 
Hellenist,  and  in  their  opinion,  nothing  could  be  discovered  in 
them  which  was  not  in  narmouy  and  keeping  with  the  genius 
and  times  of  Ignatius. 

In  all  these  respects  the  Medicean  Greek  text,  of  which  we 
have  now  been  speaking,  was  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Augsburg  and  Nydpryck  MSS.,  for  no  passage  in  these  latter, 
not  found  in  the  Medicean  MS.,  has  been  quoted  by  any  vorUtr 
more  ancient  than  Stephen  Gobarus,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  was  therefore  inferred  that  the  surplusage  of  matter 
by  which  the  latter  exceed  the  former,  is  not  probably  of  greater 
antiquity  than  tiiat  age.  Consequently,  the  Medicean  text  was 
supposed  to  exhibit  the  words  of  Ignatius.  This  opinion  was 
maintained  hy  Ussher,  and  Vossius,  and  Hammond,  who  com- 
posed two  learned  treatises  upon  the  subject ',  and  above  all, 
by  Uishop  Pearson,  who  examined  the  objections  brought  against 
the  seven  Epistles  by  Salmasius ',  Blondell,  and  Daillc,  and  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  set  the  question  of  their  genuineness 
at  rest  for  eter  in  his  celebrated  treatise,  entitled  "  Vindicke 
Ignatiana;,"  published  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1672*. 

Since  that  period  additional  evidence  has  accrued  in  favour  <^ 
the  seven  Epistles,  edited  by  Vossius,  and  defended  by  Bishop 
Pearson. 

Tlie  Medicean  MS.  contains,  as  we  have  said,  six  of  the  seven 


icerning    Epiicoplcy,    Land.   16U.     An 

tarioni.   Land.   16M  :   conulned   in  tb« 

»«ond  volume  of  the  Tolio  edition  of  hii  ho 

rki.     See  ilta  hit  Diuerutio  de  Anti- 

ehriblo,  vol.  in.  p.  73B. 

*  In  Ua  work  de  Primatu  Pipa,  under  ihe 

name  of  Walo  MMialiniu. 

*  A  Tcrf  dear  analyaii  oflhe  Ignaiimi  cnnl 

'  veiy  vaJusble  pubJicalion  at  ih*  PoM- 

bumaui  Worki  of  Bi.hop  Pearion.  for  which 

Re..  Edwaid  Churwn,  M.A. 
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Epistles,  one  of  them,  that  to  theBomans,  not  being  found  there; 
and  therefore  this  Epistle,  not  being  yet  discovered  in  Greek,  was 
represented  by  Vossius  in  Greek,  accordingly  as  it  stood  in  the 
ancient  Latin  version,  first  pubh'shed  by  Ussher.  But  seven- 
teen years  after  Bishop  Pearson'^s  publication,  Theodoric  Buinart, 
a  learned  Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  discovered 
in  the  Colbert  Library  at  Paris,  an  ancient  Greek  MS.  contain- 
ing this  very  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  and  this  Greek  MS.*  also 
was  found  to  coincide  with  the  old  Latin  version  published  by 
Ussher.  Thus  at  length,  .in  the  year  1 689,  seven  Epistles,  cor- 
responding with  those  ascribed  to  Ignatius  by  Eusebius,  were 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  world,  in  the  language  in  which  Ignatius 
wrote,  as  well  as  in  a  Latin  version  made  m  early  times ;  and 
the  genuineness  of  these  seven  appeared  to  be  attested  both  by 
the  eastern  and  western  Church. 

Nor  is  this  all :  another  Greek  MS.  *,  containing  a  small  por- 
tion of  one  of  these  seven  Epistles,  that  to  the  Ephesians,  has 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Jacobson,  at  Paris,  in  our  own  age ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  collations  given  by  him,  in  his  recent 
edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  that  it  coincides,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  with  the  received  text. 

But  now,  in  the  present  year,  an  entirely  new  recension  of  three 
of  the  seven  Epistles  is  presented  to  the  world,  not  in  Greek,  but 
in  a  Syriac  version,  which  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Cureton, 
in  the  collection  of  Syriac  MSS.  which  have  been  lately  pur- 
chased by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  This  Syriac 
version  is  derived  from  two  MSS.,  one  of  which  contains  only  one 
Epistle,  with  the  title  '^  An  Epistle  of  Ignatius,'"  and  corresponds, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  with  the  Greek  Epistle  to  Polycarp,  already 
published  from  the  Medicean  MS.  The  second  Syriac  MS.  con- 
tains three  Epistles,  with  the  following  titles :  "  The  Epistle  of 
St.  Ignatius,  the  bishop,  to  Polycarp* ;'"  his  "Second  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  ;'  ''  The  Third  Epistle  of  St.  Ignatius  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;^  and  it  closes  with  the  words,  "  here  end  the  three  Epis- 
tles of  Ignatius,  bishop  and  martyr."'  These  also  correspond,  as 
far  as  they  go,  with  the  Epistles  bearing  the  same  titles,  respec- 
tively, in  the  received  Greek  text ;  that  is,  the  materials  contained 
in  the  Syriac  agree,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  those  of  the  Greek ; 
but  there  is  this  important  difference  between  the  Syriac  and  the 

*  Ruinart*!  edition  of  it  appeared  at  Paris,  1689,  in  his  Acta  Martyrum  Selecta;  and 
was  reprinted  by  Jo.  Ernest  Grabe,  in  his  Spicilegium  Patruni,  Oxon.  1699,  torn.  ii. 
p.  9:  and  by  Ittigius,  Bibl.  Patr.  Apostolicai  Lips.  1699:  and  by  Smith  in  his  edition 
of  Ignatius,  Oxon.  1709. 

*  Cod.  950.     See  Mr.  Jacobson's  edition,  pp.  289—294. 

*  This  corresponds  with  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp  in  the  other  Syriac  MS. 
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Greek,  namely,  that  the  former  does  not  contua  half  tJU  QnAN- 
TiTV  0/ matter  tchich  is  found  in  the  latter. 

The  question  must  therefore  now  be  repeated.  How  is  the 
character  of  the  Greek  text  aHected  by  tne  discovery  of  this 
Syriao  version  ?  It  is  true,  that  we  have  as  yet  a  Syriae  ver^ 
sion  of  only  three  Epistles ;  but  whatever  consequences  may 
legitimately  follow  from  a  comparison  of  the  Synac  with  the 
Greek,  in  the  case  of  these  three,  may  reasonably  be  extended  to 
the  other  yoiw. 

Our  readers  will  be  best  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Gureton's  reply  to 
the  above  question  in  his  own  words — 

"  In  viewing  the  Syriae  version  of  the  Epiatles  of  St.  TgnatiuB,  as 
exhibited  in  these  three  which  we  have  now  before  us,  the  fint  thing 
which  strikes  our  notice  is  iheir  comparative  brnilt/,  even  with  recpeet 
to  the  shorter  edition  published  from  the  Medicean  MS.  This  sriiM 
from  the  omission  of  words,  sentences,  and  even  long  paiuges,  found 
in  that  edition,  but  not  recognised  in  the  Syriae.  The  first  poiol, 
therefure,  which  we  are  naturally  led  to  consider,  ia,  whether  thew 
passages  have  been  omitted  by  the  Syriae  translator,  or  whether  they 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Greek  text  subsequently  to  the  period 
when  the  Syriae  translation  was  made.  In  either  case,  their  natnne 
and  extent  preclude  the  possibility  either  of  their  omission  or  addidoB 
being  the  effect  of  accident,  or  the  result  of  mere  careleBaneM  or  waaton- 
nesB  on  the  part  of  any  transcriber." — Preface,  p.  xvi. 

Mr.  Cureton  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  the  Syriae  Tersion  is 
to  be  regarded  as  being  defective,  or  the  Greek  text  aa  having 
been  interpolated,  and  he  selects  one  passage  as  it  exists  in 
Greek,  but  which  is  not  found  in  the  Syriae,  and  which,  since, 
from  its  length,  it  could  not  (as  he  justiy  observes)  have  been 
inserted  in  ttic  one  or  omitted  from  the  other  accidentally^,  is  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  two.  It  coiv- 
tatiis  very  explicit  assertions  concerning  certain  great  questions 
of  Christian  Faith  and  Practice;  we  insert  it  at  fiiU  lengtli, 
literally  translated  from  the  Greek*: — 

"  Concerning  my  fellow-servant  Burrhus,  your  deacon,  blessed  in 
all  things  according  to  God,  I  pray  that  he  may  tarry  with  nie  for  yonr 
honour  and  for  that  of  your  bishop.  Crocus  also,  who  is  worthy  of 
God  and  you,  whom  I  have  received  aa  a  sample  of  your  love,  ha> 
rerreahed  me  in  all  things ;  as  I  pray  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  may 
refresh  him,  together  with  Onesimus,  and  Burrhus,  and  Euplaa,  and 
Kronto,  in  whom  I  have  beheld  you  all  as  concerning  love.  May  I 
have  joy  of  you  for  ever  if  I  am  worthy  !     It  is  right  to  glorily  Joui 

'  I'rcfice,  p.  xcli.  *  Eplui.  IL  3. 
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Christ  in  all  ways,  Who  hath  glorified  yoa  ;  that  ye  may  be  perfectly 
joined  in  the  same  obedience,  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same 
judgment,  and  that  ye  may  all  speak  the  same  words  concerning  the 
same  thing,  that  by  submitting  to  your  bishop  and  the  presbytery 
ye  may  be  wholly  sanctified.  I  do  not  dictate  to  you  as  if  1  were 
somebody.  For  though  I  am  bound  in  Jesus  Christ's  name,  I  am  not 
yet  perfected  in  Him.  For  now  1  have  begun  to  be  a  disciple,  and  I 
speak  to  you  as  my  fellow-disciples :  for  I  ought  rather  to  be  equipped 
for  the  combat  by  you,  in  faith,  in  admonitions,  in  patience,  in  long- 
suffering.  [But  since  my  love  to  you  does  not  suffer  roe  to  be  silent, 
on  this  account  I  have  forestalled  you  to  exhort  you  to  run  together 
with  the  mind  of  God '.]  For  Jesus,  our  indissoluble  Life,  is  the  mind 
of  the  Father ;  as  the  bishops,  appointed  according  to  their  respective 
districts,  are  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ.  Wherefore  it  becomes  you  to 
mn  together  with  the  mind  of  your  bishop  as  you  also  do.  For  your 
respected  presbytery,  worthy  of  God,  are  strung  together  to  the  bishop 
like  chords  to  the  lyre  ;  so  do  ye  all  become  as  it  were  a  chorus,  that 
harmonizing  together  in  concord,  and  making  the  melody  of  God  in 
symphony,  ye  may  sing  with  one  voice  through  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
Father,  that  He  may  hear  you,  and  recognise  by  your  good  estate  that 
you  are  members  of  his  Son.  It  is  good  for  you,  therefore,  to  remain 
in  irreproachable  unity,  that  you  may  be  alway  partakers  of  God. 
For  if  I  in  a  short  time  formed  such  a  friendship  with  your  bishop 
i— not  a  human  friendship,  but  a  spiritual  one — how  much  more  do  J 
felicitate  you  who  are  so  blended  together  with  him,  as  the  Church  is 
with  Christ,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  with  the  Father,  that  all  things  may  be 
symphonious  in  unity.  Let  no  one  deceive  himself.  If  a  man  be  not 
within  the  sanctuary,  he  is  bereft  of  the  Bread  of  God.  For  if  the 
prayer  of  one  or  two  hearts  has  such  virtue,  how  much  more  powerful 
is  the  prayer  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  whole  Church !  He,  therefore, 
that  cometh  not  to  one  and  the  same  place  is  proud,  and  hath 
already  condemned  himself';  for  it  is  written,*  God  resisteth  the  proud.' 
And  the  more  silent  any  one  sees  the  bishop  to  be,  the  more  let  him 
revere  him  ;  for  whomsoever  the  great  Householder  sends  into  his  own 
household,  we  ought  to  revere  as  Him  that  sent  him.  •  •  •  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  look  on  the  bishops  as  the  Lord  Himself;  and  Onesi- 
mus,  indeed,  greatly  commends  your  good  order  in  God,  that  you  all 
live  in  the  truth,  and  that  no  heresy  dwells  with  you,  and  you  do  not 
even  listen  to  any  one  but  to  Jesus  Christ  speaking  in  truth  ;  for  some 
in  evil  craftiness  bear  the  name  of  God,  but  do  things  unworthy  of 
Him,  whom  you  ought  to  avoid  as  savage  beasts ;  for  they  are  rabid 
dogs,  biting  privily,  against  whom  you  must  be  on  your  guard,  since 
they  are  hard  to  cure.  There  is  one  Physician,  fleshly  and  spiritual, 
made  and  not  made,  God  Incarnate,  true  life  in  death,  both  of  Mary 
and   of  God,  first  passible  and  then  impassible.      Let  not  then  any 

>  This  passage  in  brackets  i>  in  the  Syriac.     See  below,  p.  332. 
'*  For  iikfcpivtv,  the  true  re-iding  seems  to  be  3>)  fcpivf  v. 
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one  deceive  jrou,  u  also  ye  are  not  deceived,  being  wholly  children 
of  God." 

On  this  passage  Mr.  Cureton  obaerves : — 

"  Taking,  therefore,  the  long  passage  omitted  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Epbesians,  wbich  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  chapter*  it — viii,  we 
find  that  this  bears  immediately  upon  several  very  important  questions, 
rela^ng  both  to  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  leading  feature,  however, 
which  pervades  the  whole,  is  the  matter  respecting  the  clergy.  The 
three  orders  of  the  ministry  of  Christ's  Church  are  distinctly  mentioned, 
the  necessity  of  Episcopacy  is  maintained,  and  the  duty  of  union  with, 
and  of  submission  to,  the  bishop  and  presbytfry  strongly  insisted  upon. 
Again,  this  subject  is  referred  to  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  this  Epistle, 
and  also  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  the  Epiatte  to  St.  Poly- 
carp,  and  in  the  ninth  of  that  to  the  Romans,  none  of  which  are  found 
in  the  Syriac  version.  It  seems  certain,  then,  that  either  it  must  have 
been  the  design  of  the  Syrian  translator  to  omit  these  passages,  which 
speak  in  such  distinct  terms  of  Episcopacy  and  the  clergy,  because  they 
militated  against  his  own  notions,  and  were  repugnant  to  his  owu 
opinions ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  has  been  the  ohject  of  some 
interpolator  to  insert  and  mingle  them  with  the  genuine  writings  of  St. 
Ignatius,  in  order  that  he  might  give  more  authority  to  his  own  views, 
by  alleging  them  as  the  testimony  of  that  holy  martyr  and  disciple  of 
the  Apostles." — Preface,  p.  xvii. 

He  adds,  concerning  a  cardinal  point  nf  Christian  Doctrine: — 
"  Further,  in  the  same  chapters  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiuw 
which  are  not  recognised  by  the  Sifriac,  we  find  sentences  bearing  upon 
a  matter  of  no  less  importance  than  one  of  the  most  essential  article*  of 
our  faith, — the  Godhead  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesns  Chriit 
Thus,  for  instance  :  tv  aapi:i  yituftcme  Otoe  (ch.  7.  p.  76.  n.  2.)  ;  o  yap 
Bciit  Sffiiiv  'Itfaovi  6  Xp'trroc  (ch.  18.  p.  78.  n.  4.)  Again,  in  the  lut 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  St.  Polycarp:  tv  St^  ii/iuir  'Ijiaoi  Xpmf; 
and  further, in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans:  'Iijs-av  XpioroitroiJ  8cdv  li/imr 
(ch.  I.  p.  80.  n.  2.) ;  iy  'Iqtrou  Xpim-y  ry  Ofy  iifiiiy  (ch.  1.  p.  80. 
n.  5.);  0  yitp  Qciic  iifiuiv  'Iijiroue  Xpinj-uc  (ch.  S.  p.  81.  n,  S.);  iwirfi- 
^lari  fiot  ftifitfT^v  elioi  tou  rdSovt  row  &(oi  ^ou  (ch.  7.  p.  82.  n.  4.);  in 
all  of  which  this  doctrine  is  expressly  mentioned.  And  not  only  is 
it  asserted  in  places  like  these  directly,  but  also  in  others,  by  the  addi- 
tion or  change  of  a  single  word  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  inscription  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  simple  insertion  of  the  conjunction 
i.-ui,  omitted  in  the  Syriac,  in  the  sentence  iv  diKlifiaTi  rou  Uarpoc,  s«l 
'Iqo-aif  XpioTov  tou  Gtou  iinaiv,  affirms  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of 
our  Lord  by  limiting  rou  Qtui  luiiiy  to  the  latter  member  of  the  sen- 
tence,'Iqmiv  \pi^Toi):  and  again,  the  substitution  of  Bioii  for  uioii  in 
the  nineteenth  of  the  same  E]iistle  (p.  79)  contains  a  declaration  of  the 
same  truth.  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  in  all  these  places  this 
object  has  been  kept  distinctly  in  view :  and  that  either  these  word* 
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must  have  been  omitted  and  altered  by  the  Syriac  translator,  for  the 
purpose  of  undermining  and  weakening  this  article  of  our  belief,  or  that 
they  must  have  been  inserted  and  changed  with  the  design  of  giving 
additional  force  to  the  arguments  upon  which  this  most  vital  doctrine 
it  based." — Preface,  p.  xix. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Gureton  arrives  at  the  conclusion ',  that  the 
received  Greek  text  is  an  interpolated  one,  and  that  the  interpola- 
tions were  introduced  into  it  about  a. d.  3t0,  by  some  person 
who  was  desirous  of  adding  the  weight  of  the  name  of  St.  Igna- 
tius to  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Nice  against  the  Arians,  and 
also  of  asserting  the  claims  of  the  episcopal  order  against  the 
novel  heterodoxy  of  Aerius  of  Pontus,  who  began  about  that  time, 
A.  o.  360,  ^'  first  to  assert  the  equality  of  presbyters  with  their 
bishop.^^ 

The  grounds  on  which  this  judgment  has  been  formed  by  the 
learned  Editor  of  the  Syriac  version  are  as  follows. 

He  thinks  it  very  improbable  that  the  Syriac  translator  should 
have  omitted  any  passages  in  favour  of  episcopacy,  because  he  has 
rstained  the  following  words  in  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp: — 

"  If  a  man  vaunt  himself  as  wiser  than  his  bishop,  he  is  corrupted. .  . 
Give  heed  to  the  bishop  that  God  may  give  heed  to  you.  I  give  my 
life  for  those  who  submit  to  their  bishop,  priests,  and  deacons  ;  and  may 
I  have  my  portion  with  them  in  God !" — Preface,  p.  xviii. 

He  asserts '  also  that  it  is  clear  that  the  Syriac  translator  could 
not  have  omitted  or  altered  any  passages  for  the  purpose  of  deny- 
iDflr  the  divinity  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  or  he  would  not  have  retained 
otners  in  which  it  is  fully  admitted,  and  even  directly  asserted. 
And  he  gives  conclusive  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  latter  affirmation, 
by  citing  numerous  passages  to  this  effect  from  the  Syriac  version. 
He  also  states  his  belief  that  the  passages  concerning  this  doc- 
trine, which  are  not  found  in  the  Syriac,  but  are  contained  in  the 
Greek,  are  interpolations^  and  on  this  subject  he  thus  speaks : — 

"  The  ai^ument  from  the  consideration  of  design  respecting  the  intro- 
duction of  these  passnges  into  the  Greek  text  seems  to  be  conclusive 
in  itself;  for  many  reasons,  and  those,  too,  highly  probable,  may  be 
alleged  why,  and  how,  they  might  have  been  inserted ;  but  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  assign  any  other  why  they  should  have  been 
omitted,  than  that  this  was  done  for  the  sake  of  abbreviation,  which 
appears  to  be  altogether  unfeasible.  To  this  we  should  add  another 
consideration — that  we  know  of  no  instances  of  such  abridgment  in  any 
Christian  writer ;  while  examples  of  fabrication,  additions,  and  interpo- 
lations, are  most  numerous,  and  that  especially  about  the  period  to 
which   we  should  at  once  assign   the  passages   in   question   in   these 

*  Preface,  p.  xxxiv.  *  Preface,  p.  xx. 
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siuB,  and  of  Hammond,  has  been  re^rarded  aa  the  Ignatius  of 
Eusebius,  of  IrenicuB,  of  Polycarp,  of  St.  John.  To  speak  of 
no  other  testimonies  to  thLs  effect,  he  has  been  proclaimed  as 
such  by  tlie  Entrlish  theologian  who  most  resembled  Pearson  in 
the  deptli  of  hiis  erudition,  and  in  the  soundness  of  his  judgment. 
Bishop  Bull*;  and  not  only  have  his  writiogs  been  published  by  an 
Irish  Primate,  Aichbinhop  Ussher ;  but  he  has  been  invested  with 
an  EngUsb  dress  by  a  British  Metropolitan,  Archbishop  Wake. 

Still,  however,  "Amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socrates;  ssd  magis 
arnica  Veuitas:"  and  if,  after  all,  the  weight  of  evidmea  should 
be  found  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  Syriac  veraioa,  aa  the 
most  faithful  exhibition  of  the  original  words  of  Ignatius,  let  us, 
in  spite  of  all  the  authority  of  great  names  which  may  be  cited  in 
behalf  of  the  Greek  text,  yield  with  a  good  grace  to  the  force  of 
sound  reason ;  and  although  we  cannot  be  possessors  of  alt  the 
Sibylline  volumes  formerly  offered  for  our  acceptance,  let  ua  at 
least  be  grateful  for  those  fragments  of  them  which  we  are  still 
permitted  to  retain. 

But  are  wc,  in  /act,  reduced  to  this  necessity  I  We  freely 
confess  that  on  our  fir^t  perusal  of  Mr.  Cureton''s  Preface,  we 
were  so  much  struck  by  his  asseverations,  that  we  found  it  very 
needful  to  admonish  ourselves  of  the  justice  of  hearing  both  sidei 
of  the  question ;  and  on  our  second  and  third  examinations  of 
it,  we  saw  abundant  cause  to  be  tliankful  for  the  sage  advice  of 
the  cautious  Epichai'mus  : — 

Jiaiff  xal  jii/ivaa'  awiirri.'i v   ap6pa  rtiura  rwK  ^ptydv. 

Having  recovered  a  little  from  the  effect  of  Mr.  Cureton*8 
affirmations  and  arguments,  we  be^an  to  reason  with  ourselvea 
as  follows :  Ignatius  was  oiix  o  tt^xu'i'  avrip — no  ordinary  person 
— he  had  conversed  with  Apostles  and  apostolic  men;  he  had 
been  chosen  to  preside  as  Bishop  over  the  imperial  Metropolis  of 
the  East,  in  which  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians ;  he 
sat  in  thut  see  fur  many  years;  he  witnessed  a  good  confession 
before  the  Emperor  Trajan ;  he  suffered  heroically  as  a  Christian 
martyr  in  the  arena  of  Home.  Surely  it  would  be  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  personate  one  who  lived  the  life  and  died  the  death  of  this 
great  Christian  bishop ;  and  any  one  who  might  have  ventured 

'  Bp.  Rull'i  tetiimony  ii  ai  foUawi,  Dcrensio  Fidei  Ninnc,  i.  8.  «,  vol.  t.  p.  66, 
ed.  Burton: — "Ignaiii  gviiuinas  esse  Epiirolnueplem  Euifbio  mcmarsuu  ab  Rircm- 
dinsiniD  lyucrio  Ldiin«  primum  ei  duDbu>  MS:j.  In  Anglii  nutri  ttpenU,  dcia  ib 
rruditisiimo  I^aco  Vusnu  e  Mpdiceu  Codire  (MCfpU  Knium  ad  RomanM  EpiiioU} 
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to  assume  the  garb  of  Ignatius,  would  not  have  been  long  able 
to  wear  it  without  betraying  himself  to  the  world  as  an  impostor. 

Again,  we  know  as  a  fact  from  the  testimony  of  Polycarp  *, 
his  friend  and  fellow- disciple,  and  brother  bishop,  and  eventually 
his  brother  martyr,  that  Ignatius  did  write  Epistles  ;  we  know  also 
that  Polycarp  was  in  possession  of  copies  of  these  Epistles,  which  he 
received  from  the  hands  of  Ignatius  himself,  and  that  they  were 
annexed  by  him  to  his  own  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Philippians  ^, 
and  that  the  Epistle  to  which  the  Ignatian  letters  were  attached, 
was  publicly  read  in  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  Asia '  to  the 
time  of  St.  Jerome.  It  is  certain  also  that  Irenseus,  the  scholar 
of  Polycarp,  and  Bishop  of  Lyons,  possessed  Epistles  of  Ignatius ; 
and  it  is  an  indubitable  fact,  that  Eusebius  ana  St.  Jerome,  living 
in  the  fourth  centur}%  had  seven  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  and  that 
these  seven  Epistles  coincided  in  title  and  sutetance  with  those 
which  we  now  possess.  If,  therefore,  our  seven  Greek  Epistles 
are  not  the  genuine  Epistles,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  has 
become  of  them  ?  St.  Ignatius  wrote  Epistles ;  nothing  (as  Mr. 
Gureton  allows)  is  better  attested  than  this  fact ;  and  he  wrote 
Epistles  in  Greek ;  this  also  is  undeniable ;  they  were  preserved, 
Mr.  Gureton  acknowledges  •,  in  their  integrity  to  the  time  of 
Eusebius.  And  where  are  they  now  ?  We  have  a  Greek  edition 
of  them,  which  Mr.  Gureton  supposes  to  be  interpolated ;  we 
have  a  Latin  version  corresponding  with  that  Greek  edition ;  we 
have  a  St/riac  version  of  three  of  them,  much  shorter  than  that 
Greek  edition;  we  have  another  Greek  recension  much  longer 
than  it ;  and  yet  we  have  not  what  we  should  expect  would  have 
been  preserved  nmch  more  carefully  than  all  these,  and  which 
was  preserved  to  the  fourth  century,  we  have  not,  it  is  said  by 
Mr.  Gureton,  the  genuine  Greek  text  of  Ignatius  himself ! 

This  appears  to  us  very  unaccountable ;  and  it  becomes  more 
60^  when  we  consider  carefully  the  recorded  history  of  the  Epis- 
tles of  Ignatius,  and  endeavour  to  reconcile  it  with  Mr.  Gureton*s 
theory.     He  acknowledges,  as  we  have  said,   that  they  were 

5 reserved  in  their  integrity  till  the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  has 
escribed  them  in  his  ^^  ^Ecclesiastical  History,'*''  written  about 
A.D.  330 ;  but  within  thirty  years  after  Eusebius  wrote,  they 
were  interpolated  (such  is*ftlr.  Gureton'^s*  conjecture),  so  as  to 
assume,  at  least,  twice  their  original  bulk. 

Now  all  this,  we  confess,  "wofiw  hercth  non  adeo  Jit    veri- 

*  Polycarp.  Ep.  ad  Philipp.  xiii.  p.  488,  9,  ed.  Jucobson. 
'  Ibid.  p.  490. 

'  S.  Hieron.  de  Viris  Illustribus,  §  17*  Scripsit  Polycarpust  ad  Philippenses  valde 
vtilem  EpUtoIam,  quae  usque  hodie  in  Asi»  conventu  legitur. 

'  Preface,  p.  xxvi.  compared  with  p.  xxxiv.,  where  he  s opposes  the  interpolation  to 
faave  been  made  about  a.  d.  360. 

*  Preface,  p.  xxiv. 
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rimUe.'"  And  why  I  Let  ub  observe  the  character  of  the  Igna' 
tian  Epistles.  They  were  not  letters  to  a  privaU  indivi£ial, 
but  to  variaut  public  bodies;  they  were  addressed  to  Churchea; 
kept  in  their  archives ;  copies  of  them  were  sent  from  one  Church 
to  another;  they  were  attached  to  an  Epistle,  that  of  Polycarp, 
publicly  read  in  Christian  assemblies.  We  confidently  affirm 
that  an  interpolator  in  inUntion,  would  have  been  unable  to  per- 
suade the  Church  officers  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  8urr«i' 
der  their  copies  to  him  tn  be  amplified  to  twice  their  original 
size ;  we  think  that  few  persons  iu  their  senses  would  ever  have 
engaged  in  such  a  rash  enterprise  as  this ;  we  feel  satisfied  that 
it  must  have  failed,  had  it  ever  been  attempted;  and  even  if 
by  any  possibility  it  could  have  succeeded,  it  is  wholly  unaccount- 
able that  not  a  single  whisper  should  have  ever  escaped,  not  a 
fibadow  of  suspicion  should  ever  have  been  entertained,  of  such  a 
wholesale  act  of  fraud  and  collusion  as  this.  We  would  almost 
as  soon  believe  that  the  various  cathedral  cliaptetB  of  England 
should  at  this  day  be  persuaded  to  surrender  tbeir  sealed  books 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  receive  a  breviary  in  their  place,  and 
that  no  one  should  ever  be  cognizant  of  the  substitution  before  it 
is  disclosed  some  fifteen  hundred  years  hence,  as  that  the  various 
Churches  to  which  Ignatius  wrote,  and  the  Churches  also  which 
received  copies  of  his  Epistles,  should  have  allowed  an  inter- 
polated  edition  to  be  palmed  upon  them  instead  of  the  true,  and 
that  not  a  syllable  should  ever  have  been  breathed  to  the  world 
concerning  this  transaction  till  this  day. 

And,  further,  let  us  observe  the  particular  period  in  which  this 
interpolation  is  imagined  by  Mr.  Cureton  to  have  taken  place. 
It  is  the  interval  between  a.d.  330  and  a.d.  360,  or  at  latest 
before  a.d.  446 ',  the  year  in  which  Theodoret  wrote  his  Era- 
nistes,  in  which  they  are  largely  cited ;  that  is,  precisely  in  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  Ecclesiastical  literature ;  the  age  of  Euae- 
bius,  of  Jerome,  one  of  whom  lived  till  a.d.  340,  and  the  other 
died  A.  D.  420,  aged  91 ;  and  both  of  whom  Jtave  given  a  detaikd 
account  oftkeie  Epittlet ;  the  age  of  Chrysostom,  of  the  Gregoriea, 
of  Basil,  of  Cyril ;  the  age  of  Lhurch  historians,  of  Biblical  com- 
mentators, of  libraries,  of  museums,  and  of  schools.  Could  the 
works  of  the  venerable  Ignatius  have  been  so  altered  by  addition, 
as  Mr.  Cureton  supposes ;  and,  even  if  no  Eusebius  or  Jerome 
came  forth  to  defend  the  writings  of  Ignatius,  which  they  tbem' 
selves  had  described,  is  it  credible  that  no  single  voice  should 
have  been  raised  in  that  learned  and  stirring  age,  to  restore  the 
holy  martyr  to  himself!  Uislmp  Pearson  well  observes',  that 
there  are  no  writings  in  existence,  pretending  to  Antiquity,  cob- 

*  PrefKe,  p.Kii>i-  *  Viud.  IfD.  L  29. 
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ceming  the  genuineness  of  which  any  doubt  has  been  entertained 
with  any  show  of  reason  in  modem  tinies^  which  were  not  either 
not  recognised  at  all,  or  were  not  wholly  rejected,  or,  at  least, 
controverted  by  early  ecclesiastical  authors.  Referring  to  that 
learned  writer  for  evidence  of  this  proposition,  we  maintain,  that 
it  is  morally  impossible  that  the  great  Athanasius,  that  Theodoret, 
a  most  erudite  ecclesiastical  historian,  and  he,  be  it  remembered, 
bom  at  Antioch,  and  a  bishop  of  Syria^  the  country  of  Ignatius^  that 
Glelasius,  Bishop  of  Borne,  and  other  authors,  living  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  and  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  from  each 
other,  should  all  have  quoted  passages  as  from  Ignatius,  which 
are  not  found  in  the  Syriac^  and  which  are  found  in  the  Greeks 
and  which  are  therefore,  on  Mr.  Cureton'^s  theory,  interpolations ; 
and  that  they  should  never  have  suspected,  and  that  none  of  their 
literary  adversaries  (for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  most  of  these 
citations  are  made  in  controversial  works,)  should  ever  have  ob- 
ject^ to  them  that  they  were  quoting  as  the  words  of  Ignatius 
what,  in  fact,  had  proceeded  from  a  forger's  pen  ! 

There  is  also  a  very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  received 
Greek  text  of  Ignatius,  in  the  remarkable  fact,  that  of  those 
writers  who  have  questioned  its  genuineness,  scarcely  two  hold 
the  same  opinion  concerning  it  * !  The  English  controversialist 
Bobert  Parker  boldly  asserted,  that  Ignatius  never  torote  any 
Epistles  at  all!  Mr.  Cureton,  on  the  contrary,  affirms*,  that 
there  ^'  is  no  fact  better  attested,"''  than  that  he  did  write  Epistles. 
Salmasius  supposed  that  the  present  Greek  text  was  forged  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Blondell  rejected  this  opinion, 
and  affirmed  that  it  was  fabricated  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  ; 
but  then  Dailld  arose  and  contradicted  Blondell,  as  Blondell  had 
contradicted  Salmasius,  and  he  as  positively  maintained  that  it  was 
first  produced  at  the  end  of  the  third,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century ;  but  now  Mr.  Cureton  comes  forward  and  re- 
pudiates all  these  opinions^  and  allows  that  the  Greek  text  is  not 
a  forgery,  but  that  the  genuine  words  of  Ignatius  are  there  mixed 
with  as  much  again  from  another  hand,  and  that  it  received  its 
present  form  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth,  or  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  century. 

We  regret  extremely  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  bring  these 
several  controversialists  to  an  amicable  conference  with  each 
other,  that  they  might  previously  settle  the  question,  whose  opi- 
nion of  the  five  has  the  greatest  semblance  of  truth ;  and  we 
should  greatly  rejoice  if  this  important  point  could  have  been 
determined,  before  Ignatius  w€U(  called  upon  to  plead  in  behalf  of 
his  own  identity.    In  the  mean  time  we  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that 

See  Bp.  Pearson,  Vind.  Ign.  p.  8.  20.  31.  78-  *  Pre&ce,  p.  L 
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the  great  discrepancies  which  prevail  amonj^  those  who  contend 

X'nst  the  genuineness  of  the  received  Epistles,  ouj;ht  to  be 
itted  as  a  stronf^  argument  in  their  favour. 
It  may  here,  indeed,  be  objected,  in  support  of  Mr.  Cureton  s 
hypothesis,  that  a  similar  interpolation  to  that  which  he  has 
supposed,  has  actually  taken  place,  according  to  our  own  showing ; 
for,  from  the  year  15o7  to  1616,  when  the  edition  of  Vossius  first 
appeared,  tlie  Ignatian  Epistles  were  known  to  the  world  only  in 
that  interpdatm  form  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  two  MSS. 
of  Augsburg  and  Caspar  Nydpryck.  But  we  reply,  that  the 
difference  between  this  interpolation,  and  that  imagined  by  Mr. 
Cureton,  is  only,  in  truth,  another  proof  that  the  interpolation 
alleged  by  him  is  no  interpolation  at  all.  For,  how  do  we  prove 
the  former  to  be  an  interpolation  t  Mainly,  from  the  fact,  that 
none  of  the  matter  by  which  it  differs  from  the  received  Greek 
text,  can  be  shown  to  have  been  quoted  by  any  author  hefare  the 
tixth  century.  It  was,  therefore,  vnhnovm  to  the  first  five  cen- 
turies after  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  passives  which  are  not 
found  in  the  Syriac,  but  which  do  exist  in  the  Greek,  have  been 
quoted,  as  we  have  said,  and  shall  further  show,  by  many  authors 
who,  from  their  proximity  of  time  to  Ignatius,  and  from  the 

fieculiar  circumstances  of  the  places  and  the  age  in  which  they 
ived,  could  not  have  been  deceived  by  an  interpolated  copy  in- 
stead of  the  tine.  The  difference  between  the  longer  Greek  copy 
and  the  shorter,  and  that  between  the  shorter  and  the  Syriac, 
was  unknoitm  to  the  first  five  centuries ;  and  the  same  argument 
which  proves  the  former  to  be  an  interpolated  work,  shows  the 
latter  to  be  an  epitome. 

And  here  we  are  led  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Cureton  has,  most 
fortunately  for  the  sake  of  Ignatius,  appended  extracts  from 
various  other  Syriac  MSS.,  in  the  Tattam  Collection,  to  his  Syriac 
version  of  tlio  three  Epistles,  derived  from  two  MSS.  These 
other  Syriac  MSS.  are  ten  in  number,  and  all  contain  quotation 
from  Ignatius ;  and  some  of  these  quotations  are  extracts  from 
the  very  same  three  Epistles,  of  which  he  has  now  published  a 
Syriac  version ;  one  of  them  (p.  69)  is  in  fact  another  Sjiiac 
version  of  one  of  the  Epistles;  unhappily  the  MS,  is  imperfect; 
and  contains  only  the  preface,  and  first  and  part  of  the  second 
chapters  :  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  this  other  Syriac  ver^ 
sion  does  not  correspond  with  Mr.  CuretoiCs  Syriac  version,  but 
it  does  correspond  with  the  Greek ;  and,  further,  taany  of  these 
passages  thus  quoted  from  these  Epistles  in  these  other  Syriac 
MSS.,  are  not  found  in  the  Syriac  version;  but  they  are  alt 
found  in  the  Greek  text,  and  accurately  correspond  with  it, 

\VIiat,  tlien,  is  the  age  and  authority  of  these  Syriac  extracts  f 
Happily  this  question  is  readily  answered.     Some  of  them  are 
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taken,  as  their  title  shows,  from  the  works  of  Severus^  Patriarch  of 
Antioch ;  and  of  Timotheus^  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  Severus 
became  Bishop  of  Antioch'  in  a.d.  513,  and  Timotheus  was 
raised  to  the  See  of  Alexandria  in  a.d.  519  \  and  died  a.d.  535  ; 
80  that  these  passages  were  quoted  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  They  are  about  thirty-five  in  number ;  some  of  them  are 
from  the  three  Epistles  just  mentioned,  and  some  from  the  other 
four  Letters  of  Ignatius ;  and  on  comparing  those  passages  which 
are  from  the  three  Epistles,  and  which  are  extant  in  the  Syriac 
as  well  as  in  the  Greek,  we  find  that  they  have  been  translated 
from  the  Greeks  and  not  transcribed  from  the  Syriac ;  and  there 
are  various  passages  cited  from  these  three  Epistles,  which  are  not 
found  in  the  Syriac  but  are  in  the  Greek;  and  the  citations 
from  the  other  Letters^  of  which  no  Syriac  version  has  yet  been 
found,  also  correspond  with  the  Greek. 

But  again,  Severus,  as  was  before  observed,  was  patriarch  of 
Antioch^  that  is,  of  the  episcopal  city  of  Ignatius :  and  some  of 
the  writings  in  which  these  quotations  appear,  are  sermons 
preached  by  him  at  Antioch  in  the  Church  of  Ignatius :  they 
were  delivered  as  their  title  states,  "  according  to  custom  in  the 
house  of  prayer,  of  the  Church  of  the  martyr  St.  Ignatius.'*'' 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Greek  recension  which  we  now 
possess  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  was  received  as  genuine  in  the 
Church  of  Ignatius  himself  in  the  sixth  century,  and  that  the 
Syriac  version  now  offered  to  us,  as  "  representing  most  nearly 
what  Ignatius   wrote,"*^  was  not  known  tliere  as  such  at  that 

?3riod.  And  it  may  similarly  be  shown  from  the  citations  of 
imotheus,  that  it  was  not  received  at  Alexandria  any  more  than 
at  Antioch,  and  therefore  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  did  not 
eanst  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

But  we  must  now  revert  to  the  allegations  made  in  Mr.  Cure- 
ton'*s  Preface,  as  we  have  seen,  in  behalf  of  the  S}Tiac  version,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  Greek  text. 

It  18  there  stated  to  be  very  improbable  that  the  Syriac  trans- 
lator should  have  omitted  any  testimonies  in  favour  of  Episcopa^cy^ 
and  concerning  the  divine  nature  of  our  blessed  Lord,  because  in 
one  passage  he  does  speak  of  respect  due  to  bishops,  and  because 
he  frequently  lays  stress  on  the  article  of  Christ  s  divinity  ;  but 
Mr.  Cureton  thinks  it  very  likely  that  such  passages  should  have 
been  interpolated  in  the  Greek. 

Now,  without  imputing  any  evil  intention  to  the  Syrian  trans- 
lator, we  must  beg  leave  to  question  the  soundness  of  this  opinion. 

*  Cave,  HiftU  Lit.  p.  499.     See  also  the  authorities  in  Natalis  Alexander,  Hist  Eccl. 
torn.  ix.  p.  191.  196.  197* 

^  Timotheoa  AtteriuB :  Cave,  Hist.  Lat  p.  A04     See  Natalia  Alexander,  z.  p.  69. 
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We  do  not  now  say  that  interpolatum  id  the  one  case,  or  omtnton ' 
in  the  other  waa,  per  te,  probable  A  priori ;  but  supposine  it  to 
be  80,  we  do  afBrm  that  omittion  in  the  iSyriac  was  rnncn  mora 
probable  than  interpolation  in  the  Greek.  For  let  us  obBerre, 
St.  Ignatius  wrote  seven  letters  nearly  at  the  same  time  to 
seven  different  parties  in  similar  circumBtances  to  each  other. 
What  it  was  needful  that  he  should  say  to  the  oae  it  was  neces- 
sary he  should  also  say  to  the  othert ;  and,  therefore  (to  note 
this  by  the  way),  the  argument  often  used  against  the  Epistles, 
on  the  ffTound  of  their  containing  repetition,  as  they  are  called, 
concerning  episcopacy,  or  any  thing  else  of  importance,  is  in  our 
opinion  utterly  frivolous.  These  passages  are  indeed  repetitions 
to  ut  who  read  them  all  collected  in  one  volume,  but  they  were 
not  repetitions  to  the  several  Churches  to  whom  the  letters 
were  originally  sent  by  Ignatius  ;  and  we  have  no  more  right 
to  complain  of  them  at  repetitions,  than,  if  we  were  to  hind  toge- 
ther seven  copies  of  a  pastoral  letter  of  a  modem  bishop,  we 
should  have  to  speai  of  tautology.  But  we  do  say,  also,  that  these 
repetitions  are  in  fact  proofs  of  genuineness;  thev  admirably 
suit,  as  Hammond '  and  Pearson '  have  shown,  the  tintee  of 
Ignatius,  and  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote :  they  are,  in  fact, 
exactly  what,  under  the  circumstances,  we  should  expect  him  to 
have  written ;  and  we  think  it  very  improbable  that  any  one  ia 
the  fourth  century — supposing  him  to  have  all  poe^ble  facilities 
for  interpolation,  with  the  seven  Epistles  collected  together  in 
his  hand,  and  designing  to  interpolate  them  with  passages  in 
favour  of  episcopacy,  or  any  thing  else — should  not  have  been 
satisfied  with  inserting  one  or  two  strong  paragraphs  to  that 
effect  here  and  there  in  the  volmne,  and  should  have  thought 
it  necessary  or  expedient  to  strew  them  thickly  in  almost  every 
page  of  it. 

llut  again,  supposing  the  letters  of  Ignatius  collected  together 
in  one  volume,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  a  Synac  translator 
should  omit  passages  resembling  one  another,  than  that  any 
other  person  ahnuld  insert  a  numher  of  such  passages.  Trans- 
lation is  a  laborious  work  ;  it  is  very  irksome,  as  St.  Jerome  says, 
to  speak  "  alieno  stomacho  non  suo ; "'  and  to  translate  many 
passages  similar  to  each  other  might  seem  perhaps  to  be  as 
needless  as  the  introduction  of  them  would  certainly  have  been. 
We  therefore  think  that  omission  in  the  Syriac  was  much  Bwr# 
probahU  than  insertion  in  the  Greek. 

But  Mr.  Cureton  affirms'  that  we  know  "  no  instances  of  such 

•  Hammgnd,  vol.  iv.  p.  738,  Di.ierl.  Prosntial.  lie  Antlchrialo,  c«p.  «ii.,  where  it 
ihawt  ihat  Igniiiut  wrote  ipeeiilly  with  i  view  lo  the  principlM  and  practice*  of  ibe 
p*rliei  condemnrd  by  St.  I'elvr.  Second  Epiille,  ii.  10,  and  St.  Jud*  8,  u  deipiimt 
gaeirnmnl,  ipeaking  nil  o/ dignitin,  inui fatltmng  in  tlu  faJOMyuv  rf  C'rt. 
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akridgment  in  any  Christian  writer/^  whereas,  he  alleges,  the 
examples  of  interpolation  are  very  numerous.  He  must  pardon 
us  for  believing  that  what  happened  frequently  to  profane 
writings,  might  sometimes  happen  to  Christian  ones.  Our  his- 
torical and  critical  readers  will  remember  the  words  of  the 
immortal  Casaubon,  in  his  famous'  dedication  of  his  Polybius 
to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  concerning  the  treatment  of  classical 
authors  by  Byzantine  literati,  ^^  accessit  pestis  alia,  compendiorum 
et  epitomarum  confectio,  quod  genus  scriptionis  ut  ad  privatum 
conncientium  usum  non  parvas  utilitates  habeat,  ita  public^ 
noxium  et  magnis  scriptoribus  semper  fuit  exitiosissimum.'*^ 
And  if  such  epitomes  were  so  common  of  historical  works,  were 
they  never  made  of  theological  f  And  if  interpolations^  as  Mr. 
Cureton  allows,  were  so  frequent,  could  compendivms  be  un- 
known I  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  scribe  who  would 
venture  to  interpolate  would  not  hesitate  to  abridge ;  and  we 
have  not  far  to  look  for  conclusive  answers  to  the  above  ques- 
tions. The  Severus,  from  whose  works  Mr.  Cureton  has  given 
us  extracts,  was  unhappily  notorious'  for  mutilating  passages 
of  the  Fathers  to  support  his  own  peculiar  doctrines,  both  by 
addition  and  abbreviation.  The  mode  in  which  the  celebrated 
Buffinus  *  dealt  with  the  works  he  translated,  is  well  known  from 
the  severe  invectives  of  Jerome ;  and  we  have  an  instance  of  an 
Apostolic  Father  himself,  abridged  by  a  translator  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  fear  Ignatius  has  been  treated  by  his 
Syrian  metaphrast.  We  allude  to  St.  Barnabas^  of  whose 
Epistle  an  ancient  La>tin  version  is  extant,  which  oniits  various 
passages  contained  in  the  Greek*,  And  still  further,  let  us  be 
permitted  to  advert  to  the  fact,  that  even  the  Sacred  Writings 
themselves  did  not  escape  such  usage  :  our  readers  will  remember 
the  remarkable  testimony  of  Tertullian,  writing  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century  to  this  effect — "  Such  and  such  an  heretical  body 
(says  he)  does  not  receive  the  Scriptures ;  or,  if  it  receives  them, 
it  does  not  receive  them  entire  ;  but  corrupts  them  by  additions 
and  omissions  to  suit  its  own  dogmas'*'*  (de  Prsescript.  xvii.).  In 
illustration  of  which  statement  of  Tertullian,  we  may  mention  the 

*  Pag:e  18. 

'  Cave,  Hist  Lit.  p.  500.  Quotquot  patnim  testimonia  depriTare  potuit,  ea  vere 
patniin  eue  confessus  est,  quae  corrutnpere  nequivit  tanquam  falsa  et  adulterina 
n^feclt:  and  he  accused  Johannes  Casariensis  of  doing  the  same. — Ibid.  And  after  all, 
the  Monophyttites  refused  to  ndmit  any  citation  from  the  Fathers  as  genuine,  which 
was  not  quoted  by  Severus,  who  was  called  by  them  Ot  omnium  Doctorum  I 

*  Cave,  Hist.  Lit  p.  287.  Negari  non  potest  RuflSnum  in  vertendis  e  Graeco  aer- 
mone  aliorum  scriptis  malsl  fide  ut  plurimum  egisse  mutando,  truncandOf  addendo. 

*  Of  this  version  Cotelerius  thus  speaks  (Patres  Apostolici,  i.  p.  7) : — Velus  interpre- 
tario  est  imperfecta  et  mutila  tum  passim  turn  priecipud  ad  finem,  ubi  potteriora  capita 
retecantur :— omJMit  iis,  pauciaque  verbis  insertis,  coiophonem  per  doxologiam  im- 
ponit. 
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fact,  that  the  Ebionites  abridged  the  Gospe]  of  St.  Matthew  by 
omitting  the  first  two  chapters;  Marcion  abridged  that  of  St. 
Luke  by  omitting  the  greater  part  of  the  first  four ;  and  the 
Alogi,  and  Nazareans,  effectually  abridged  that  of  St.  John,  by 
rejecting  the  whole.  We  apprenend,  therefore,  that  St.  IgnatitiH 
was  not  entirely  safe  in  the  nands  of  his  Syrian  translator,  unlees 
he  was  a  person  of  unimpeachable  good  faith  and  scrupuloua  accu- 
racy :  if  he  was  a  heretic,  he  was  very  likely  to  be  an  epitomist. 

But  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Gureton,  that  all  the  paasages  cited 
from  the  Ignatian  Epistles  by  Christian  writers  to  the  time  of 
EusebiuB,  inclusively,  are  taken  from  these  Epistles,  with  the 
exception  of  one  citation  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Smymteans,  of 
whicQ  the  Syriac  ver^on  has  not  reached  ua,  and  that  all  the 
pass^es  so  cited  are  found  in  this  Syriac  translation. 

On  this  first  assertion  we  must  first  observe,  that  the  remnants 
of  Christian  antiquity  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  are  vei; 
scanty,  and  that  the  direct  citations  from  Ignatius  by  name  in 
those  writings  do  not  amount  in  all  to  more  than  ttco ' ;  so  that 
no  argument,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  can  justly  he  drawn 
from  them.  But  we  have  something  more  to  say  on  this  point. 
Bishop  Pearson  affirms,  that  Polycarp,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  imitates  Ignatius,  as  he  well  might  do,  considering 
his  relation  to  the  Epistles  and  to  tbeir  author.  Bishop  Pearson 
cites  two '  passages  (and  to  these  may  be  added  a  third ')  in  which 
there  is  apparently  such  an  imitation ;  and  not  one  of  the  parallels 
to  these  passages  is  found  in  the  Syriac ;  but  they  are  all  in  the 
Greek.  Again,  Bishop  Bull  *  asserts  with  great  show  of  proba- 
bility, that  Tcrtullian,  in  the  second  century,  has  trandated  a 
striking  passage  of  Ignatius ;  this  also  is  nof  in  the  Syriac,  hut 
is  found  m  the  Greek. 

And  now  to  come  to  EusehJua.  He  distinctly  asserts '  that 
Ignatius  wrote  bis  two  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  to  the 
Bomans  from  Smyrna,  during  his  stay  with  Polycarp ;  a  circimi- 
stance  which  Eu.sebius  could  not  have  known,  if  he  had  had  the 
Epbtles  only  as  they  exist  in  the  Syriac,  for  the  word  Smyrna  does 
not  appear  m  either  of  them,  hut  it  is  plainly  related  in  the  Greet. 
He  also  says  that  Ignatius  wrote  his  Epistle  to  Polycarp  from 
Troas,  and  that  in  that  letter  he  commends  to  his  friend's  care  his 

*  Cited  bf  Origen,  lec  Bp.  Pearaon,  Vind.  Ign.  p.  6,  7-  One  other  fuugt  It 
quoted  by  Irensui,  ibid.  p.  4.  nut  b;  none. 

T  P.  466,  anct  p.  478,  ed.  Jacabxin. 

■  P.  487.  <d.  Juobion. 

'  Bull,  Dtf.  Fid.  Mc.  li.  7.  3,  p.  269.  Ego  piml  pfriuBnii  kabia  TertDlliannm 
reipeutte  el  magna  ex  pane  icanicripiiiie  celebrem  Igniiii  locum  Eplilol.  ad  Ephet 
■W  iarpoe  l0ri.~Vide  Ibid.  p.  114.  Gracum  Ignaiii  texlum  (Mf*  Biibop  Bull) 
p«ne  ad  vetbum  Lal<n«  vtnistt  vidi^mr  TecluUianui,  de  Ciine  Chrliti,  c«a.  B. 

»  II.  E.  iii.  3(1. 
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own  Church  at  Antioch,  neither  of  which  circumstances  could  be 
predicated  from  the  Syriac  version,  whereas  both  of  them  are 
apparent  from  the  Greek.  We  think,  therefore,  that  if  the  Greek 
text  is  an  interpolated  one,  it  had  been  interpolated  he/ore  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  Eusebius,  yes,  and  of  Tertullian,  and 
even  of  Poly  carp  himself;  so  that  we  cannot  accept  Mr.  Cure- 
ton'^s  theory,  who  assigns  the  interpolation  to  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century. 

We  must  here  bejif  leave  to  say  one  word  concerning  the 
design  with  which  Mr.  Gureton  supposes  such  an  interpola- 
tion to  have  been  made.  He  thinks  that  it  was  executed  by 
some  person  who  was  desirous  of  ^^  supporting  the  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  and  of  opposing  Arianism ;  ^  and  also  of 
combating  the  heresy  of  Aerius,  who  asserted  (a.d.  360)  that 
presbyters  were  not  inferior  to  bishops.  The  chronological  data 
above  adduced  are  irreconcilable  with  this  hypothesis.  They 
show  that  the  interpolation,  if  such  it  be,  was  made  many  years 
hrfore  Aerius  was  heard  of ;  and  even  before  the  Nicene  Council. 
This  fact  has  been  long  ago  acknowledged  by  Salmasius,  Blondell, 
and  Daill^,  and  the  other  opponents  of  the  Epistles.  Besides,  as ' 
Barrow  says,  ^'  Aerius  never  made  much  noise,  or  obtained  any 
vogue  in  the  world,  and  found  few  followers  in  his  heterodoxy/' 
ana  was  not  worth  the  pains  of  such  a  work ;  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe,  (below,  p.  351 ,)  that  in  the  Letters  of  Ignatius 
there  are  tm  anti-Aerian  assertions  of  episcopal  power  as  opposed 
to  presiyteraL  Indeed,  the  Ignatian  Epistles  may  be  regarded  as 
the  clearest  testimony  to  be  found  in  uninspired  primitive  Christian 
antiquity  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  priesthood.   But  to  return. 

It  is  also  stated  by  Mr.  Cureton '  that  there  is  no  internal 
evidence  of  omissions  having  been  made  in  the  Syriac  version, 
that  there  are  no  gaps  or  rough  places  in  it,  and  that  the  Epistles 
ran  smoothly  on  in  that  version  in  an  equable  and  harmonious 
flow  from  beginning  to  end. — Again,  we  are  obliged  to  enquire. 
Is  this  really  the  case  ?  That  which  must  strike  every  reader 
of  these  Epistles  in  the  Syriac  version,  is  their  abrupt  conclusion. 
No  salutations  to  friends,  no  adieus,  no  benedictions,  are  uttered 
or  thought  of;  but  the  writer  vanishes  from  our  sight  in  a  most 
unceremonious  manner,  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence  which  does  not 

Srepare  us  in  the  least  for  his  disappearance.  This  is  not  like  the 
emeanour  of  a  Christian  bishop.  How  different  is  it  from  the 
Apostolic  Epistles,  which  slope  gently,  and  softly,  and  sweetly  to 
their  conclusion  !  How  different,  again,  from  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Clement,  of  St.  Polycarp,  and  of  St.  Barnabas !  how  different 

»  VoL  iii.  p.  272.  •  Preface,  p.  xxvi. 
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from  every  otw  of  the  Greek  Epistles  of  St.  iKnatius  !  Surely 
Mr.  Gureton  will  allow  us  to  observe  that  there  u  strong  evidence 
of  omission  here. 

But  to  turn  from  the  end  of  the  Epistles  to  the  botfy  of  them. 
Mr.  Gureton  says '  that  by  the  removal  of  the  passages  in  the 
Greek,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Syriac,  "  not  only  no  obacurity 
is  caused,  nor  the  tenor  of  the  Epistles  broken,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, several  places  which  before  wera  unintdligiUe,  heeotna  nots 
clear,  the  whoU  EpistU  runt  on  uninterruptedly,  each  sentence 
adheres  closely  to  what  precedes  it.^'  Let  us  test  this  assertion 
bv  one  or  two  trials.  In  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  we  read  the  following  words : — 

"  Blessed  is  he  who  hath  given  you  such  a  bishop  as  this,  as  ye 
deaerve.  But  because  love  suffereth  me  not  to  be  silent  from  you,  for 
thig  reason  I  have  been  forward  to  beg  of  you  that  ye  will  be  diligent  in 
the  will  of  God."— p.  13. 

We  examine  the  preceding  part  of  the  Epistle  as  it  stands  in 
the  Syriac,  in  quest  of  any  paragraphs  in  which  the  writer  "hat 
beea  forward"  to  beg  of  them  to  be  thus  diligent ;  hut  tn  vain : 
we  do  not  find  there  a  single  word  to  this  effect !  But  let  us  now 
turn  to  the  Greek  text.  There  we  do  find  the  very  admonitions 
which  we  have  been  seeking  for  in  the  Syriac  to  no  purpose.  He 
exhorts  them  there  "  to  be  united  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the 
same  judgment,  and  to  submit  to  their  bishop  and  presbyters  ;"  he 
adds,  that  he  "  does  not  give  them  this  advice  as  if  he  were  some- 
body, and  that  he  ought  himself  to  be  equipped  for  the  combat 
by  them,  in  faith  and  counsel :  but  since  love  does  not  suHer  him 
to  be  silent,  therefore,  he  says,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  exhort 
you  to  walk  diligently  together  according  to  the  will  of  God." 

Here  we  think  is  strong  evidence  of  mutilation  in  the  Syriac 
version,  and  of  completeness  in  the  Greek  text. 

In  the  same  Epistle  we  read  in  the  Syriac  version  as  follows : — 

"  Those  things  which  ye  have  done  in  the  body  even  they  are  spiri- 
tual,  became  ye  have  done  every  thing  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  ye  are  pre- 
pared for  the  buildin;;  oF  God  the  Father,  and  ye  are  raised  on  high  by 
the  engine  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  Cross." — p.  13, 

The  bold  metaphor  here  used  appears  to  us  to  be  very  abruptly 
introduced ;  but  if  we  refer  to  the  Greek  we  find  it  soflened  and 
qualified  as  follows  :  — 

"  Ye  are  ttones  of  the  Temple  of  the  Father,  prepared  for  the  build- 
ing of  God,  ruiaed  to  high  places  by  the  engine  of  Jeiui  Christ,  which 
is  the  Cross." 

'  Vrthct,  p.  ixii. 
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Again,  in  the  same  Epistle,  we  find  the  words, 

**  Let  us  be  imitators  of  our  Lord  in  gentleness,  and  who  rather  may 
be  injured  and  unjustly  used  and  defrauded  :  not  that  the  promise  is  the 
deed,  unless  that  in  the  power  of  faith  a  man  be  found  faithful  even  to 
the  end." 

These  words  as  they  here  stand  seem  to  us  very  enigmatical. 
What  promise  is  that  of  which  he  speaks  I  Consult  the  Greek, 
and  all  which  is  here  obscure  becomes  clear,  and  what  is  abrupt 
becomes  smooth : — 

"  Let  us  endeavour  to  be  imitators  of  our  Lord.  Who  can  be 
injured,  who  be  defrauded,  who  can  be  set  at  nought  more  than  He 
was  r 

Then  follow  three  short  chapters  in  the  same  strain,  and  in  a 
fourth  the  author  goes  on  to  say, 

'*  No  one  who  professes  faith  is  guilty  of  sin  ;  no  one  hates,  who 
possesses  charity.  The  tree  is  manifest  from  its  fruit,  so  they  who 
profess  to  be  Christians  shall  be  proved  by  their  deeds :  for  the  work 
lies  not  in  the  profession^  but  in  the  power  of  faith,  if  they  be  found 
stedfast  unto  the  end." 

Again,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  the  future  martyr  thus 
exclaims,  according  to  the  Syriac  version : — 

'*  Fire,  and  the  Cross,  and  the  beasts,  which  are  prepared,  cutting  off 
limbs,  scattering  of  the  bones,  and  crushing  of  the  body,  hard  torments 
of  the  devil,  let  them  all  come  upon  me,  only  may  I  be  worthy  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  pains  of  childbirth  hang  over  me,  and  my  love  is  cruci- 
fied, and  I  have  no  fire  in  another  love." — p.  23. 

Let  us  now  compare  this  with  the  Greeks  and  we  shall  allow 
that  the  author''s  sense,  which  is  here,  to  say  the  least,  dark  and 
mysterious,  comes  out  bright  and  perspicuous.  The  holy  bishop 
is  writing  to  the  Bomans  from  Smyrna,  before  his  arrival  among 
them,  and  desires  them  not  to  intercede  for  his  Ufe,  and  thus 
deprive  him  of  the  martyr^s  crown.  To  him  Mors  est  Janua  Vitce : 
to  nim,  in  sober  truth,  ro  ^ijv  /lev  itrri  KarBaviiVy  to  KarOaveiv 
Si  Zriv-     With  this  feeling  in  his  heart,  he  thus  speaks, 

"  Fire  and  the  Cross,  (he  says,  proceeding  in  the  same  words  as 
above  quoted  from  the  Syriac,)  let  them  all  come  upon  me,  only  may  I 
gain  Jesus  Christ !  This  world's  joys  will  profit  roe  nothing  ;  nothing, 
the  kingdoms  of  earth  ;  it  is  more  glorious  to  me  to  die  to  Christ  than 
to  be  king  of  the  universe  :  for  what  is  a  man  profited  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?  Him  I  seek  Who  died  for  us  ;  Him 
I  desire  Who  rose  again  for  our  sake.  This  birth  awaits  me.  Pardon 
me,  my  brethren,  do  not  prevent  me  from  living,  do  not  desire  that  I 
should  die.    1  who  long  to  be  God*8,  do  not  give  me  to  the  world,  allow 
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me  to  drink  in  the  pure  ligbt,  when  I  arrive  ihtre,  I  ihall  be  a  man  of 
God.  Permit  me  to  be  an  imitAtor  of  the  suffering  of  my  Gad.  If  any 
one  has  Christ  in  himself,  let  him  understand  what  1  desire,  and  let 
him  Ejnipachize  with  me,  knowing  the  things  which  constrain  me.  The 
prince  of  this  world  desires  to  despoil  me  and  to  destroy  my  resolves 
for  Cod  ;  let  not,  therefore,  any  one  of  you  assist  him  ;  let  him  rather 
be  on  my  side,  that  is,  on  God*s.  Talk  not  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  be 
greedy  of  this  world  :  let  no  envy  dwell  in  you  ;  nor  even  if,  when  I 
arrive  among  you  (at  Rome),  I  should  request  you  to  plead  for  my  life, 
comply  with  my  desire,  comply  rather  with  these  things  that  I  dow 
write.  Living,  I  write  to  yuu,  but  1  long  to  die;  for  my  Love  is 
GRVciFinD  ;  and  I  have  not  in  me  any  ^re  which  seeks  for  material 
food,  but  living  water,  which  is  vocal  within  me,  and  says,  cohs  hither 
to  the  Father  !" 

Euaebiiis  states  in  his  description  of  the  letters  of  Ignatius, 
that,  in  his  Epiatle  addressed  to  the  Romans  from  Smyrna,  he 
entreated  them  not  to  plead  for  his  release,  and  thus  deprive 
him  of  martyrdom,  and  disappoint  him  of  his  wished-for  hope. 
Some  recent  controversialists,  as  Daille,  for  instance,  have 
thought  that  this  desire  of  martyrdom  was  not  suitable  to  the 
character  of  a  Christian ;  and  they  actually  pointed  to  the  pas- 
sage quoted  above  as  an  evidence  of  spuriousness  !  Not  so,  how- 
ever, Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome.  Thfir  appreciation  of  a  Chris- 
tian martyr's  character  was  very  different  from  that  of  modem 
critics,  and  they  have  referred  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
this  passage  as  the  special  characteristic  of  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Ignatius  to  the  Romans.  Every  one,  we  think,  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  struggle  of  the  martyr  for  the  happy  birth  of  a 
Christian  death,  and  for  the  glorious  life  after  it,  is  admirably 
depicted  in  the  Greek  text,  and  not  so  in  the  Syriac  version ;  and 
heuce,  both  from  the  external  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  St. 
Jerome,  and  from  the  internal  evidence  in  the  Greek  and  the 
Syriac,  arises  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  former. 

On  the  whole,  tlien,  we  find  ourselves  brought  by  the  force  of 
evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Syriac  version  contained  in  the  volume  before  us  is  an  imperfect 
and  mutilated  representation  of  the  three  Epistles  of  Ignatius. 

But  it  may  be  inquired,  have  we  any  opinion  to  offer  concern- 
ing the  time  at  which,  and  the  reasons  for  which,  such  a  Syriao 
epitome  of  Ignatius,  if  it  be  an  epitome,  was  made !  We  will 
endeavour  now  to  answer  this  question. 

The  Syriac  MSS.  recently  deposited  in  the  British  Museuin 

came  from  the  Monaster)'  of  St.  Mary,  in  Nitria,  to  which  they 

appear  to  have  been  brought  from  Bagdad  in  the  tenth  century*. 

*  Mr.  Curelon'i  Prefice,  p.  it. 
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Those  from  which  Mr.  Cureton  has  derived  the  materials  of  his 
volume,  (i.  e.  the  Ignatian  version,  and  the  various  extracts  ap- 
pended to  it,)  date  from  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  to  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century.  They  were  designed,  as  is  evident 
from  their  language  and  from  their  character,  for  the  use  of 
Syrian  Christians  of  that  period. 

Two  of  the  authors  of  these  MS.  Extracts  are,  as  has  been 
before  said,  persons  well  known  in  ecclesiastical  history,  Severus, 

¥itriarch  of  Antioch,  and  Timotheus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
hey  were  the  leaders  of  a  large  body  of  Eutychian  heretics, 
who  by  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius  were  enabled  to 
extend  themselves  early  in  the  sixth  century  over  a  great  part  of 
Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  •. 

Severus  hunself  was  schismatically  intruded  into  the  see  of 
Antioch  in  the  place  of  the  rightful  and  orthodox  bishop,  Fla- 
vian, who  was  deposed.  The  nature  of  the  doctrines  held  by 
Severus,  as  well  as  by  Timotheus,  may  be  readily  gathered  from 
Mr.  Cureton'^s  pages ^ ;  where  we  find  the  one,  Severus,  rejecting 
what  he  ventures  to  call  ^^  the  wicked  distinction  of  a  duality '  of 
natures  of  Christ  after  the  Unity,**^  (f.  e,  after  the  union  of  the 
Manhood  with  the  Godhead),  and  reprobating  those  who  are 
offended '  "  unholily  at  the  suffering  of  the  Godhead  f  **  and  the 
other,  Timotheus,  appears  there  as  the  author  of  a  work  against 
the  fourth  general  council,  that  of  Chalcedon,  in  which  no  less 
than  six  hundred  and  thirty  bishops  condemned  the  heresy  of 
Eutyches',  who  affirmed  that  our  Lord  was  o/two  natures  before 
the  union  of  his  Godhead  with  the  Manhood,  but  had  one  nature 
only  after  it,  and  that,  in  Bishop  Pearson'^s  *  words,  "  his  human 
nature  was  so  absorbed  into  the  divine,  tliat  it  ceased  to  be  what 
it  was,  and  so  but  07ie  nature,  that  is  the  divine^  remained.^ 
This  Severus  is  frequently  honoured  with  the  title  of  Sainty  in 
the  Syriac  extracts  before  us '! 

We  have  now  a  clue  to  the  theological  character  of  Mr.  Cure- 
to^s  MS.  materials.     Their  age,  the  place  of  their  discovery, 

•  Nmtol.  Alex.  ix.  196,  197 ;  x.  59.  ^  '  Page  29. 

•  The  Eutychian  says  in  Theodoret's  dialogue  'Ac^yvwrof, — dvo  Xiytiv  irap- 
turovfiat  ^vffiiQ  'tva  fii)  ry  riov  viwv  frtpiirsvio  dvddi, 

*  The  best  original  niateiiais  for  the  history  of  the  Eutychian  doctrines  will  be 
Ibund  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  Labbe,  Concilia,  torn.  iv.  1  —  199. 
Theodoret's  dialogue  Inconfusui,  iv.  p.  72 — 174,  ed.  Schulze.  Gelasius,  de  duabus 
Naturis  in  Christo,  Biblioth.  Patrum,  de  la  Bigne,  iv.  520.  Evagrius,  Hist.  Eccles. 
ill.  XXX — xliv.  Nicephorus,  Hist.  Eccl.  xvii.  29 ;  xviii.  44.  50.  S.  Joh.  Damascen. 
de  Haeres.  82,  with  Le  Quien's  notes ;  to  which  also  may  be  added,  the  authorities 
quoted  in  the  Dissertation  of  Assemannus,  Bibl.  Oriental,  torn.  ii. 

*  Page  349. 

>  On  the  Creed,  Art.  iii. 
'  Cureton,  p.  xii.  p.  29.  37* 
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and  their  authors  (as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them),  lead 
us  directly  to  the  concIuBion,  that  they  are  widely  and  deeply 
impregnated  with  the  Eutychian,  or  Monophysite  heresy.  This 
conjecture  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  description  which  Mr. 
Cureton  gives  in  his  Preface  of  the  Syriac  MS.  works  from 
which  his  extracts  are  taken.  Thus  he  says,  Extract  VI.  is 
"  from  a  controversial  work  by  a  Monophysite  *.^'  The  same  he 
tells  us  is  the  case  with  Extract  VII.  and  Extract  IX.  We  have 
already  seen  what  was  the  character  of  the  writings  of  Severus 
and  Timotheus,  from  whom  Extracts  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  are 
derived.  On  the  whole,  then,  all  the  Extracts,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four,  are  proved  to  be  from  Monophysite  writings ;  and  (if 
wc  may  so  speak)  we  feel  little  doubt  in  our  own  minds,  that 
the  collection  of  Syriac  MSS.  recently  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  will  turn  out  to  be  a  nest  of  Eutychianism. 

And  now  we  would  proceed  a  little  further,  and  request  per- 
mission to  offer  our  own  opinion  concerning  the  age  and  author- 
ship of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  three  Epistles  of  Ignatius. 

We  have  shown  above  that  this  version  was  not  known  in  the 
metropolis  of  Syria  or  of  Egypt  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth 
century;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  it  was  then  in  existence; 
but  about  the  middle  of  that  century,  the  Eutychians,  after  a 
temporary  depression,  became  dominant  in  Syria,  and  over  a  great 
part  of  the  East ;  and  have  so  continued  to  be  till  this  day,  under 
their  two  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  *.  We  know  ako 
that  they  were  very  unscrupulous  in  mutilating  the  writings  of 
the  early  Christian  Fathers,  to  accommodate  them  to  their  own 
heretical  dogmas ;  ^^  id  Monophysitis  solekne,^  says  Asse- 
manni  (ii.  289),  and  we  are  sure  that  the  Eutychians  of  An- 
tioch would  have  been  very  desirous  of  enlisting,  if  possible,  on 
their  side,  the  name  of  the  venerable  bishop  and  martyr  of  that 
city,  St.  Ignatius;  and  we  find  this  version  in  the  society  of 
various  Eutychian  works.  All  these  circumstances,  taken  toge- 
ther, induce  us  to  conjecture  that  it  is  from  the  hand  of  a  Synan 
Monophysite,  not  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  sixth  century. 

Let  us  now  be  allowed  to  advance  a  step  further.  For  argu- 
ment's sake,  let  us  be  permitted  to  consider  the  received  Greek 
text  as  proved  to  be  genuine  (which  we  believe  it  to  be),  and  let 
us  carefully  compare  the  Syriac  version  with  it ;  and  let  us 
examine  whether  the  passages  of  the  Greek,  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Syriac,  are  such  as  from  the  peculiar  statements  of  doctrine 

*  Preface,  p.  xiii.  xiv. 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  details  collected  by  Mosheim,  Eccl.  Hist.  Cent  V. 
chap.  V.  §  xiii — xxii. ;  Cent.  VI.  chap.  ▼.  §  v — x.;  Cent.  XVI.  chap.  iL  §  xi — liii. 
See  also  Mr.  Palmer  on  the  Church,  pt.  1.  ch.  xiv. 
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and  discipline  which  they  contain  are  likely  to  have  been  omitted 
by  a  Monophysite. 

The  Eutychians  were  condemned  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
which,  in  opposition  to  their  heresy  *,  declared  the  true  faith,  acknow- 
ledging and  confessing  that  ^^  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  perfect  in 
Deity,  and  perfect  in  humanity,  very  God  and  very  Man,  of  a  rea- 
sonable soul  and  human  flesh,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father  as 
touching  his  Godhead,  and  of  one  substance  with  us  men  as  touch- 
ing his  Manhood.  In  all  things  Uke  unto  us,  except  sin  ;  begotten 
of  the  Father  before  the  worlds,  according  to  his  Godhead,  and  in 
the  last  days  bom  for  us,  and  for  our  salvation,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  according  to  his  Manhood.  One  and  the  same  Christ,  the 
Son,  the  Lord,  and  the  only  begotten,  to  be  acknowledged  of  two 
Natures,  unconfused,  unchangeable,  indivisible,  inseparable ;  the 
distinction  of  the  two  natures  not  being  in  any  degree  impaired 
by  their  unity,  but  the  difference  of  each  being  preserved,  con- 
curring in  one  Person  and  in  one  Substance;  not  divided  or 
parted  into  two  Persons,  but  one  and  the  same  Son,  and  only 
Degotten,  God,  the  Word,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.**" 

Such  was  the  confession  of  the  great  council  of  Chalcedon  in 
the  year  451,  against  which  the  Eutychians  of  Syria  waged  war 
with  unhappy,  unrelenting,  and  unscrupulous  pertinacity. — Let 
118  abo  observe  that  they  were  not  only  in  a  state  of  heresy  but 
of  schism.  Their  lawful  patriarch,  Flavian,  had  been  deposed, 
to  make  room  for  the  turbulent,  haughty,  and  cruel  Severus'; 
they  were  called  Smfcpcvo/xevoi  or  Hcesitantes^  and  airo<r\l(rrai 
or  Separatists ',  and  afct^aXoi ',  or  headless^  because  they  withdrew 
from  the  communion  of  the  rightful  bishops  of  the  Church ;  and 
placed  themselves  under  a  schismatical  and  heretical  bishop^ 
Severus  *.     To  quote  the  words  of  the  historian  Nicephorus,  who 

'  Labbe,  Concil.  !▼.  p.  56. 

'  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  p.  499,  thus  draws  his  character: — "  Vir  erat  ingenio  feroci  et 
trnculento,  et  ad  turbas  excitandas  moto,  eruditus,  et  ad  disputandum  promptus,  in 
opinionibus  suis  non  semper  sibi  constant"  He  was  guilty  of  great  cruelties  against  the 
nonks  of  Palestine.  Nicephor.  xvi.  34,  at  Constantinople,  "omnia  sursunn  et  deorsum 
mlscoit,  prava  conventicula  et  illegitima  baptisroata  introducere  prssumens." — Cave, 
ibid. 

'  Nicephor.  xvi.  29.  xviii.  45.  Leontius,  de  Sectis,  Act  5.  See  also  Nat.  Alex, 
ix.  196.  209  ;  x.  59.  300.     Baum-garten  Crusius,  Dogmen-Geschichte,  i.  p.  349. 

*  acc^Xor  aip«<ric  ng  ^g  £cj3ij|poc  tKapxog,  says  Suidas.  Natal.  Alex.  ix.  209, 
Nomioati  sunt  Accphali,  quod  a  capite,  id  est,  a  Patriarcha  suo  disjuncti,  seonim  con- 
^regarentur — et  quod  Episcopis  non  subesient. 

^  Of  whom  Natalis  Alexander,  torn.  ix.  p.  197,  thus  speaks :  "  Ubi  thronum  est 
•deptus,  henoticon  Zenonis  suscepit  et  Chalcedonense  Concilium  anathemate  damnavit ; 
unde  Acephalorum  dux  factus  est.  Multos  ex  Orientalibus  Episcopis  vel  deceptos,  vel 
necessitate  compulsos  adduxit  ut  synodicis  suis  Uteris  subscriberent,  quibus  anathema 
doctantur  tarn  adversus  synodum  Chalcedonensem  quam  adversus  reliquos  qui  duas 
in  Christo  naturas  aut  proprietates  dixerunt,  alteram  carnis,  alteram  deitatis ;  ut  tes- 
Untur  monachi  PalsBStinae,  apud  Evagr.  iii.  33. — Idem  in  mooasteria  byrise  et  in 
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has  given  a  full  account  of  the  Eutychians  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  their  various  ramifications, — for  they  were  split  into  twdw 
different  sects — "  The  Acephali*^  he  says,  "  wereso  called  because 
they  withdrew  themselves  from  their  bishops.  After  the  death 
of  the  bishops  and  priests,  baptisms  were  not  administered 
according  to  the  appointed  order,  nor  divine  oblations  made, 
nor  any  ecclesiastical  functions  performed.  Every  one  did  what 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes ;  and  because  each  desired  that  what 
he  himself  believed  should  be  received  as  the  common  faith,  a 
vast  swarm  arose  of  heretics  and  apostates,  under  the  various 
names  of  Tritheites,  Agrwetw^  Theopaschites^  Jacobites^  Severites^ 
'  and  AphthartodocetOBy  the  last  named  of  whom  derived  their 
origin  from  Julian  of  Halicamassus,  and  taught  that  our  Lord 
had  a  human  body,  but  that  it  was  incorruptible  from  his  birth. 
Their  opponents  called  them  Phawtasictstw^  and  ManichcBanSy 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  named  their  adversaries  PhthartolatrcB^ 
and  SeenolatrcB.  By  such  heresies  as  these,  and  especially  by 
the  SeveriteSy  the  council  of  Chalcedon  was  long  impugned,  and 
great  confusion  prevailed  in  the  Church.  It  was  asserted  by 
them  in  opposition  to  that  synod,  above  all  by  Severus,  who 
composed  a  treatise  on  that  subject,  that  there  was  but  ons 
nature,  although  two  substances,  in  Christ ;  and  yet  these  wrUers 
sometimes  in  their  books  confess  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  thus 
many  persons  not  perceiving  their  craftiness  are  led  astray  by 
their  impiety.**^     Thus  far  Nicephorus. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  let  us  now  proceed  to  examine 
the  Syriac  version. 

The  Epistle  to  Polycarp  stands  first  in  one  of  Mr.  Cureton^s 
two  MSS.,  and  it  is  the  only  Epistle  contained  in  the  other. 
It  coincides  more  nearly  with  the  Greek  than  either  of  the  other 
two  Epistles,  the  translator  having  only  omitted  (we  say  omitted, 
for  we  are  supposing  the  Greek  to  be  genuine,)  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  last  two  chapters,  and  one  or  two  single  words 
m  the  body  of  the  Epistle.  These  two  last  chapters  refer  mainly 
to  the  provision  to  be  made  by  Polycarp  at  the  request  of 
Ignatius  for  the  Church  of  Antioch,  now  bereaved  of  its  bishop. 
Ignatius  then  expresses  the  joy  with  which  he  has  heard  that 
his  own  Church  of  Antioch  is  in  a  peaceful  state  (AQtivimi)^  and 
entreats  Polycarp  to  summon  an  august  synod  (avfc/BovAiov 
dtoTrpcTr^errarov),  and  to  choose  some  one  to  be  an  angel  of  Grod 
to  that  Church.     Such  a  reference  to  the  former  peaceful  con- 

monachos  orthodoxos  incendiis  et  csdibus  grassatus  est.     Tarn  atrocem  pereecntiooein 
descnbunt  ipsi  in  sua  ad  Ilormisdam  relatione. 

^  xviil.  46.     See  also  Forbesii  Instruct.  Hist.  Theolog.  III.  liv — ^XYiii. 
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ditioii  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  and  such  an  exhortation  to 
resort  to  the  deliberative  authority  of  a  synod  for  the  promotion 
of  its  welfare,  could  not  but  be  very  unpalatable  to  the  Euty- 
chians  of  that  city  in  the  sixth  century,  who  as  we  have  seen 
were  distracted  into  various  factions,  and  were  setting  at  defiance 
the  decrees  of  the  greatest  council  that  had  ever  been  convoked 
in  the  Christian  Church. 

The  Syriac  translator  appccirs  to  have  made  only  two  or  three 
iJtdditions  to  the  Greek  text  of  the  three  Epistles.  Lict  us  here 
observe  by  the  way,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  omission 
appears  to  us  much  more  probable  a  priori  than  interpolation^ 
(and  that  there  is  therefore  an  abstract  greater  verisimilitude 
that  the  Syriac  should  be  an  abridged  text,  than  the  Greek  an 
interpolated  one,)  not  only,  as  we  have  before  observed,  because 
omissions  are  much  more  easy  than  additions,  especially  in  a 
translation^  but  also  because  the  fraud  is  of  a  less  active  cha- 
racter in  the  one  ease,  than  it  is  in  the  other ;  and  because 
where  the  fraud  is  by  omission,  we  may  be  told,  and  told  correctly, 
that  we  have  the  words  of  the  author,  whose  name  the  work 
bears,  and  nothing  but  the  words  of  the  author,  which  is  not 
true  in  the  case  of  interpolation.  Thus  the  Syriac  version  is, 
it  is  true,  Ignatian;  and  (a  few  words  excepted)  nothing  but 
Ignatian ;  whereas,  if  the  Greek  text  be  interpolated,  we  have 
not  only  Ignatius,  but  some  one  else  assuming  his  name ;  and 
writing  in  that  name  as  much  as  Ignatius  has  done  himself. 

But  to  return.  One  of  the  few  additiom  in  the  Syriac  version 
occurs  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp,  "  I  salute  him 
who  is  about  to  be  thought  worthy,^'  (thought  worthy  by  whom 
does  not  appear  from  the  Syriac,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  Greek 
that  it  is  by  the  council  to  be  convoked  by  Polycarp ;  and  this 
is  another  instance  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
Greek,  to  give  completeness  to  the  Syriac) — "to  go  into  Syria 
in  my  stead,  as  1  charp^ed  thee^^ — (for  what  purpose  he  is  to  go 
into  Syria  is  not  intelligible  from  the  Syriac,  but  is  clear  from 
the  Greek).  The  words  ''in  my  stead,  as  1  charged  thee,'^  are 
not  found  in  the  Greek.  Our  conjecture  is,  that  they  were  inter- 
polated in  extenuation  of  the  schismatical  acts  of  the  Eutychians 
who  obtnided  their  bishops  in  the  place  of  orthodox  ones  (as 
they  did  Seveinis  in  the  room  of  Flavian),  in  contravention  of 
the  well-known  rule  of  Nicaca',  that  no  second  bishop  should 
ever  be  created  in  a  city  where  there  was  one  already  in 
existence  *. 

*  Con.  viii. 

*  It  is  observable  tbat  in  tbe  spurious  epistle  to  tbe  Antiochians  the  following  words 
occur,  dairdZoiAai  rbv  dvr'  ifiov  fiiWovTa  dpxav  vfiHv,    But  the  true  Ignatius  says, 
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The  word  bishops  occurs  very  rarely  in  the  three  Syriac  Epis- 
tles, and  only  once  in  connexion  with  any  dtUy  towards  them  * ; 
whereas,  in  the  Greek  text,  obedience  to  a  bishop,  and  union 
with  him,  are  strongly  inculcated  as  essentials  of  Church  member- 
ship ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  twentieth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
none  of  which  are  found  in  the  Syriac. 

We  have  already  cited  some  of  those  chapters,  and  we  must 
request  our  readers  to  refer  to  them  ;  and  tbey  will  clearly  see 
from  their  language  that  they  must  have  been  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  the  Acephali  and  SiaKpiv6fievoi  of  Syria.  As  such,  we 
believe,  they  were  rejected  from  the  version  before  us  •. 

We  must  advert  here  to  a  slight  alteration  in  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  this  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians'.  Ignatius  says  in  the 
Greek,  "  When  there  is  no  strt/e  among  you,  ye  live  the  life  of 
God.**^  This  is  plain  enough ;  but  our  Syriac  translator  having, 
perhaps,  before  his  eyes  the  strifes  of  the  twelve  different  factions 
of  Eutychians  among  one  another,  to  say  nothing  of  their  feuds 
with  the  orthodox,  chooses  to  read  ipw^^  love^  for  epic^  ftTife ;  and, 
at  the  price  of  a  false  concord,  and  taking  love  in  a  vicious  sense, 
to  warn  them  against  t^,  instead  of  against  strife ! 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle  in  the  Greek,  the 
holy  martyr  exhorts  the  Ephesians  to  pray  without  ceasing  (a&o- 
Xc(7rr(i>c))  and  he  had  given  the  same  counsel  to  Polycarp  *,  and 
in  both  cases  the  words  '^  without  ceasing^^  is  omitted  in  the 
Syriac.  In  the  thirteenth  chapter,  he  urges  the  Ephesians  to 
assemble  themselves  together  more  frequently  for  public  prayer 
and  praise ;  we  look  in  vain  for  this  advice  in  the  Syriac.  In 
the  eij^hteenth  chapter,  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  baptized^  that 
*'  by  His  Passion  He  might  sanctify  water  ;''^  this  sentence  also 
has  disappeared  from  the  Syriac.  Again,  in  the  twentieth  chap- 
ter, he  prays  that  ^'  they  will  all  come  together  in  one  faith,  and 
in  one  Jesus  Christ,  Who  is  of  the  race  of  David  according  to 
the  fleshy  the  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God ;  obeying  their  bishcps 
and  presbyters  with  an  entire  affection,  breaking  one  and  the  same 
breads  which  is  the  medicine  of  immortality,  an  antidote  that  we 
should  not  die,  but  live  for  ever  in  Jesus.^     All  these  exhorta- 

(ad  Romanos,  cap.  ix.)  ftviy/iovcvcrc  Iv  ry  irpofftvxf  vfi&v  Ttjc  iv  ^vpig.  IccXf- 
oiaQ  i^Tig  dvrl  ifiov  iroifuvt  rtf  Oitf  ^P^^^'*  iiovoq  ahrilv  'Ii|4rovc  ^purrbg 
iTTiff  KowTf  a  1 1  Kai  19  vfiutv  dyavf\.     This  passage  is  not  in  the  Syriac  Version. 

^  Epist.  ad  Polyc.  chap.  vi. 

^  Of  the  insubordination  and  schisms  among  the  Monophysites,  Guerike  thus  speaks, 
(Eccl.  Hist.  i.  p.  313,)  "Bei  einer  so  leicht  aufkeimenden  monophysitischen  Nichtach- 
tung  aligemein  kirchlicher  Auctoritat  fanden  auch  manche  andere  eigentbiimliche 
Meinungen  unter  den  Monophysiten  Eingang,  und  veranlatsten  oeue  Spaltungen.'* 

'  Chap.  viii.  •  Chap.  i. 
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tions  concerning];  frequent  prayer^  concerning  baptism,  concerning 
submission  to  spiritual  rulers,  and  unity  in  the  faith  in  Christ, 
perfect  God  and  perfect  Man,  and  concerning  the  holy  Eucharist, 
would  have  been  very  unpalatable  to  the  Eutychians  of  Syria, 
as  will,  we  think,  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  recur  to  the 
description  of  them,  above  cited,  from  the  history  of  Nicephorus  •. 
He  also  tells  us,  that  ^' after  the  death  of  their  bishops  and 
priests,  they  had  neither  regular  baptisms,  nor  solemn  oblations, 
nor  Church  services,  and  that  they  did  not  celebrate  the  holy 
Eucharist  in  their  churches ;  but  distributed  at  Easter  small  frag- 
ments of  consecrated  elements,  which  they  had  kept  by  them 
for  some  time.^  Indeed,  they  were  as  notorious  for  their  schis- 
matical  turbulence,  as  for  their  heretical  pravity. 

We  have  just  quoted  one  passage  from  the  Greek  respecting 
the  Eucharist,  which  is  wholly  omitted  from  the  Syriac ;  let  us, 
now,  say  a  few  words  concerning  another  passage  relative  to  the 
same  subject.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  according  to  the  Greet  text,  Ignatius  exclaims,  '^  I  long 
for  the  Bread  of  God,  the  heavenly  bread,  the  bread  of  life,  which 
18  the  Flesh  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  made  in  the  last  times 
of  the  seed  of  David  and  of  Abraham;  and  I  long  for  the  Drink 
of  God  which  is  His  Blood,  which  is  incorruptible  love  and  ever- 
lasting life.^'* 

Those  words  which  we  have  printed  in  italics  are  not  found  in 
the  Syriac  version. 

On  these  two  passages,  the  one  altogether  omitted,  the  other 
abridged,  as  above  stated,  we  would  observe,  that  the  Eutychians 
appeiUed  to  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord'^s  Supper,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  their  fundamental  assertion,  that  the  human 
nature  of  our  Lord,  after  its  union  with  the  Deity,  was  merged  in 
the  divine.  Such  is  the  allegation  of  the  Eutychian  interlocutor 
in  Theodorefs  Dialogue,  entitled  aairfxvroq  or  inconfusus.  But 
Orthodoxus,  who  maintains  the  catholic  doctrine  in  that  Dialogue, 
replies  that  the  sacred  symbols  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucha- 
rist do  not  lose  their  own  nature  after  consecration,  that  they 
retain  their  former  substance,  figure,  and  form,  but  are  by  faith 
perceived  and  understood  to  be  what  they  have  becoms.  To  which 
the  Eutychian  replies,  "  True,  but  they  change  their  appellation, 
and  are  now  called  the  body  of  Christ  *."*'     Whereupon,  Ortho- 


*  Above,  p.  338.  zxviii.  45.  See  also  Forbesii  Instruct.  III.  ziv.  for  a  full  account 
of  their  **  illegitima  canventicuhf  anabaptitmi,  and  iUegitinue  baptitationet"  and  of 
their  doing  *'  clam  et  occult^  ea  qu»  a  canonibus  interdicta  sunt." 

^  Combefis  asserts  (apud  Le  Quien  in  S.  Joh.  Dannascen.  de  Hseres.  82),  "  Eutychi- 
anot  unam  naturam  dixisse,  non  ut  caro  Christo  defuerit  vel  per  mutationeni  vel  per 
absorptionem  aut  deperditionem,  sed  ut  ilia  propria  natura  sit  quse  primaa  partes  obti- 
neat,  non  lecundas  tantum." 

Aa2 
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doxus  rejoins,  "  T^o  :  they  arc  not  only  called  the  body  of  Christ, 
but  the  bread  of  life."'' 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Syriac  translator,  while  he  has 
preserved  the  expression,  "  the  bread  of  God,""  by  which  the 
elements  seem  to  be  divinized,  has  omitted  the  rery  term,  "  bread 
of  life,"'  which  is  urge!  by  Orthodoxus  against  the  Eutychian. 

But  there  i»  another  doctrine  involved  in  this  passage  which 
entitles  it  to  special  attention.  In  the  Greek  it  will  be  perceived 
there  is  an  emphatic  assertion  of  the  human  nature  of  our  blessed 
Lord ;  He  is  there  acknowledged  as  "Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of 
Ood,  made  in  the  last  time  of  the  seed  of  David  and  of  Abra- 
ham" The  word  Jesits  does  not  a])pear  in  the  Syriac,  concerning 
which  omission  we  shall  beg  leave  to  say  something  more  here- 
after ;  and  the  only  word  of  the  whole  sentence  which  does  occur 
there  is,  Christ.  And  there  is  another  remarkable  pass^^e  bear- 
ing on  this  same  doctrine  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Letter 
to  the  Epbesians  :  "  There  is  one  Physician,  fleshly  and  spiritual, 
made  and  not  made,  God  incarnate,  true  Life  in  death,  both  of 
man  and  of  God,  first  passible  and  then  impassible.'"  This  sen- 
tence, according  to  Bishop  Bull,  was  translated  by  Tertullian  in 
the  second  century  ;  it  is  quoted  as  from  Ignatius  by  Athanasios 
about  the  year  360,  and  it  is  cited  as  the  language  of  Ignatius  by 
Theoduret  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  by  Gelasius  in  tbe 
Western  in  the  fifth  century ;  as  is  also  the  case  with '  the  pas- 
sage above  quoted  from  the  twentieth  chapter  to  the  Ephesians. 
But  both  these  passages  are  omitted  in  the  Syriac. 

Why  an  EtUffchian  should  have  rejected  such  passages  as  these 
which  speak  of  our  Lord's  generation  from  Abraham  and  David 
according  to  the  fesk,  is  sufficiently  obvious '.  Let  us  only  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  the  words  of  Orthodoxus  in  the  Dialogue  of 
Theodoret  above  cited,  where  he  maintains  against  the  Euty- 
chian that  "  it  belongs  to  Christ  to  have  been  in  the  beginning,  and 
to  have  been  \)orn  of  Abraham  and  Z>amf^  according  to  the  flesh;" 
and  says  to  his  opponent,  that  unless  he  confesses  two  natures  in 
Christ,  that  is,  unless  he  ceases  to  be  an  Eutychian,  he  cannot 
understand  the  Scriptures,  for  "  to  have  received  a  beginning  from 
Abraham  and  from  David,  and  to  have  been  in  the  beginning,  are 
opposite  terms  one  to  another*." 

Let  us  further  obser\'c  on  this  doctrine,  that  another  passage, 


r.  JacobiDn'i 


□  paasnges. 


>  LEihbf,  CancM.  I>.  p.  139,  When  r.utvrhe.  wai  xkfd,  «'  Xi^d  iio  ^i«ut  iw  ry 
Xpiarif,  ilxiv  tt  tio  /Uy  ^Ciniv  ti'Jivoi  rby  XpiorAv  irpi  rSt  tuirttit.  furi  it 
T^vEvwoii'i/iiac.     And  p.  256,  fitrd  r^v  fivyiiaiv  rev  Kupiav  ^^y  'If«ai  %fu- 
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declaring  the  tioo  natures^  has  been  transformed  in  a  singular  man* 
ner  in  the  Syriac. 

In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
we  read  in  the  Greek  that  ^^  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Satan  was 
destroyed,  at  the  manifestation  of  God  in  a  human  fomhy'*  Gcov 
avOpwvlvtjg  fftavfpovfiivov.  But  on  turning  to  the  Syriac,  we 
find  that  this  passage  appears  there  as  follows; — *^ The  ancient 
kingdom  of  Satan  was  destroyed,  at  the  manifestation  of  the  Son.'*'* 
Again,  in  the  fortieth  chapter  of  the  Greek  text,  Ignatius  says 
that  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  speak  more  hereafter,  ^^  concerning 
the  dispensation  committed  to  the  new  man^  Jesus  Christ  :^  and 
this  sentence  has  vanished  from  the  Syriac.  Let  us  refer  again 
to  the  same  Dialogue  of  Theodoret.  There  the  Eutychian  asks 
Orthodoxus,  ^^  what  obliges  him  to  call  the  Saviour  Christ  a  man  f"* 
and  in  another  place  he  says,  ^^  the  name  man  is  not  so  suitable 
to  Him  as  the  name  God!"  In  the  Eutychian  doctrine  the  man- 
hood of  Christ  was  absorbed  into  his  deity.  These  observations 
may  serve,  we  think,  to  throw  much  light  on  the  transformations 
and  omissions  just  adverted  to. 

It  is  quite  true  that  two  of  these  passages  concerning  our 
Lord^'s  nature,  which  arc  not  found  in  the  Syriac  version,  are 
quoted  by  Severus  the  Eutychian  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  will 
be  found  cited  by  him  in  Mr.  Cureton'^s  volume  as  follows  : — 

"  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  conceived  of  Mary  by  the  dispensation 
of  God,  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  was  born  and 
baptized,  that  being  passible  He  might  purify  water." — p.  44. 

Again : — 

'*  There  is  one  Physician  (as  cited  above),  first  passible  and  then 
impassible,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." — pp.  51.  53. 

Again : — 

"  Permit  me  to  be  an  imitator  of  the  suffering  of  my  God** — p.  51. 

How  then  (it  may  be  asked)  could  these  passages  have  been 
omitted  by  an  Eutychian,  as  contrary  to  his  tenets,  when  they 
are  actually  quoted  by  an  Eutychian  bishop ! 

The  reply  to  this  question  is  not  difficult.  It  is  one  of  the 
properties  of  truth  to  be  always  consistent ;  and  of  error  to  be 
ever  varying  :  and  the  inconsistencies  of  error  are  always  found 
to  corroborate  truth.  Such  is  found  to  be  the  case  here.  It  is 
almost,  we  may  say,  a  providential  circumstance,  that  we  are  able 
to  appeal  to  an  Eutychian  i)atriarch  of  Antioch  in   favour  of  the 

genuineness  of  the  Greek  text  of  Ignatius  when  mutilated  by  the 
ands  of  Eutychians.     Severus,  we  have  seen,  knew  nothing  of 
the  Syriac  version,  but  he  is  a  voucher  for  the  genuineness  of 
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the  Greek  text.  But  to  explain  how  he  came  to  quote  what  an 
Eutychian  has  omitted. 

First,  let  us  observe,  that  Severus  was,  it  is  true,  an  Eutychian, 
but  that  he  contended  not  only  against  the  council  of  Ghalcedon, 
but  also  against  Eutychians  themselves.  This  was  also  the  case 
Hith  another  eminent  Eutychian,  Timotheus  Aelurus  of  Alexan- 
dria, who,  as  Evagrius*  relates,  condemned  the  Eutychians  for  deny- 
ing that  Christ  was  "  of  the  same  substance  with  men  ^^  So  also  the 
Severitcs  in  the  conference  with  the  Eutychians  under  Justinian 
affirmed,  that  they  were  themselves  anathematized  by  the  Euty- 
chians ;  and  they  were  called  semi-Eutychians  and  Monophysites : 
for  (as  Evagrius  *  states)  while  the  Orthodox  held  that  Christ 
was  ex  duabus  and  in  duahus  naturis^  they  maintained  that  He 
is  only  ex  duahiLS^  and  that  without  any  confusion  or  change, 
but  so  that  there  is  but  one  nature.  The  Monophysites,  there- 
fore, are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Eutychians  properly  so 
called ;  for  while  with  Eutyches  "  singularem  in  Christo  naturam 
statuerent,  duas  negarent,  hunc  errorem  aliquatenus  molliebant, 
dicendo  si  una  prsedicetur  Filii  Dei  natura,  posse  accipi  sectindum 
aliquid  naturse  Patris  esse  consubstantialem,  et  aecunaum  cdiquid 
nostrse.**^  Hence  they  were  called  semi-Eutychians  and  litBsi^ 
tantes.  (Nat.  Alex.  ix.  209.) 

To  show  that  Severus^  though  an  Eutychian,  waged  war  against 
Eutychians,  let  us  observe  that  Extract  VIII. '  in  Mr.  Cureton's 
volume,  containing  the  passage  (there  is  one  Physician,  &c.) 
fowad  in  Greek,  and  omitted  in  Syriac,  is  (says  Mr.  Cureton*) 
^^  from  a  book  against  the  heresy  of  Julian  of  Halicamassus. 
The  author  is  perhaps  Severus.''^  Also,  Extract  IX.  containing 
the  same  passage  is  also  probably  by  Severus,  for  at  the  end 
of  the  work  (says  Mr.  Cureton ')  there  is  a  treatise  by  him  enti- 
tled, "  A  Treatise  of  St.  Severus,  Archbishop  of  Antioch,  to 
Julian^  Bishop  of  Halicamassus.^^  Now,  Julian  of  Halicarnassus 
was  also  an  Eutychian ;  and  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of 
Severus  *. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  passages 
omitted  by  one  Eutychian  should  be  cited  by  another.     Besides 

»  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  13.  •  Ibid.  ii.  6. 

'  Page  xiv.  •  Page  sa  •  Page  xiv. 

^  Natalis  Alexander,  x.  p.  59,  thus  speaks  of  the  rupture  between  Severus  and  Julian : 
**  Quum  Timotheus  Asterius,  haretieus  Jeephalus,  Ecdesiap  Alexandrine  eplscopatum 
suscepisset,  et  Severum  et  Julianum  Halicarnassenseni  iubenti  suscepisset  animo,  a.d. 
circiter  519,  et  a  Severo  sciscicatus  esset  nioriachus  quidam  an  Christi  Domini  corpus 
corruptibile  fuisset,  ille  corruplibiie  a  SS.  Palribus  asseri  respondil.  Hoc  andiio,  qui- 
dam Alexandrini  Julianum  interrogarunt,  quid  de  eft  re  sentiret.  Hie  SS.  Patres  e  con- 
trario  corpus  Christ!  incorruptibile  asserere  dixit.  Uierque  suam  opinionem  slatuere 
et  adversarium  tcripiis  lacessere  coepit"  See  also  ibid.  Dissertat  vi.  p.  300,  mdversus 
^phthartodocetcu. 
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this,  as  Nicephorus  expressly  states,  (see  above,  p.  338,)  Sevenis 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  language  which  seemed  to  recognise 
two  natures '  in  Christ,  thus  to  entrap  the  unwary ;  and  such  is 
the  character  of  the  passages  under  consideration. 

In  still  further  confirmation  of  our  statement  that  Severus  might 
quote  what  other  Eutychians  might  reject,  let  us  be  allowed  to 
cite  here  the  words  of  a  modern  writer  who  has  made  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  various  opinions  of  the  Monophystic  sects.  ^^  The 
Severians'"''  (says*  Baumgartcn  Crusius)  were  Phthartolatrse  (cor- 
rupticolce)^  in  that  they  acknowledged  in  a  certain  sense  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  and  regarded  the  one  nature  (ascribed  to  Him 
by  the  Eutychians)  as  a  compoutid^  and  allowed,  if  not  tico  natures^ 
yet  ivio properties^  the  divine  and  human,  to  reside  in  Him. 

But  agam,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  in  all  these  passages 
cited  by  Severus  from  Ignatius,  there  is  one  particular  idea, 
which  might  easily  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  a  doctrine 
which  Severus  is  well  known  to  have  held,  and  which  he  was 
specially  defending  in  those  *  very  writings  in  which  these  Igna- 
tian  passages  are  found  cited.  Severus  was  a  Theopaschite ',  that 
is,  he  maintained  the  passihility  of  the  Godhead.  Now  it  will 
be  perceived  that  in  all  these  passages  Ignatius  speaks  of  the 
siwfferings  of  God;  that  is,  of  the  incarnate  Word  dying  (not 
an  God,  but  as  Man^)  upon  the  cross.  It  will  be  further  seen 
that  Severus  has  actually  distorted  one  of  these  passages  to  suit 
his  own  particular  dogma.  ^^  Christ  *  (says  the  Greek)  was 
baptized,  that  by  suffering  He  might  purify  water ;""  "  Christ  (says 
Stoerus)  was  baptized,  that  being  passible  He  might  purify  water."'* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Syriac  Translator  has  omitted  the 
close  of  the  following  sentence  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
(cap.  i.) : — 

'*  I  hope  to  obtain  by  your  prayers,  to  fight  with  beasts  at  Rome, 
that  thus  I  may  be  able  to  be  a  disciple  of  Gody  Who  offered  Himself  an 
oblalion  and  sacrifice  for  us,** 

The  words  after  God  do  not  appear  in  the  Syriac.  The 
Eutychianism,  therefore,  of  the  Translator  appears  in  some 
respects  to  have  differed  from  that  of  Severus.     On  the  whole, 

*  As  a  proof  of  his  vacillation  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  at  first  embraced  the 
iytiTiKbv  of  Zeno,  (concerning  which,  see  Natal.  Alex.  ix.  195,)  and  refused  to  condemn 
ike  Council  of  Chalcedon  ;  that  afterwards  he  wrote  a  book  against  that  Council ;  and 
he  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the  Fathers  asserted  two  natures  in  Christ,  before  the 
time  of  Nestorius  ;  but  that  after  Nestorius,  the  two  natures  were  compounded  into  one! 
whence  he  is  called  atXriviaZofifvoQ  by  Anasta^ius,  *0Brjy6s,  c.  7* 

'  Lehrbuch  der  christlichen  Dogmen-geschichte,  p.  350. 

*  See  Mr.  Cureton's  Extracts,  p.  41,  and  compare  Theodoret,  diraOi^Q,  iv.  p.  196. 

*  Nicephorus,  xviii.  51 — 53. 

*  Ephes.  xvii. 
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therefore,  it  appears  to  us  much  more  fortunate  than  wonderful 
that  Severus  should  have  cited  some  passages  which  are  omitted 
in  the  Syriac  version. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  a  passage  in  which  the  Syriac 
Translator  has  suppressed  the  word  Jesus;  he  seems  to  have 
taken  great  pains  to  do  so,  especially  when  Jesus  stands  before 
Christ,  and  when  a  distinction  is  made  between  His  Person  and 
that  of  the  Father. 

Thus,  to  select  the  commencement  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  Ignatius,  who  is  also  called  Theophonis,  to  the  Church  which  has 
obtained  much  from  the  Majesty  of  the  roost  High  Father,  and  His  only 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  Church  beloved  and  illuminated  through  the  will 
of  Him  Who  willeth  all  things  according  to  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
God ;  to  the  Church  which  presides  in  the  city  of  the  Romans,  called  of 
Christ,  called  oj  the  Father,  which  I  also  salute  in  the  Name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Father,  to  those  who  are  united  according  to  the 
Jlesh  and  spirit  in  all  His  commandments,  much  greeting  in  Jesus  Christ 
our  God." 

None  of  the  words  printed  in  italics  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Syriac  version.  What  could  have  been  the  cause  of  this  omis- 
sion I  We  incline  to  think  that  the  Translator  was  one  of  those 
Eutychians  who  were  not  satisfied  with  absorbing  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  into  the  divine,  but  would  also  absorb  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Godhead  into  one,  running  counter  thereby  not 
only  to  the  orthodox  Faith,  but  to  the  dogma  of  the  Tritheites, 
a  sect  which  sprang  up  among  the  Eutychians,  being  led  by 
Joannes  Philoponus^  who,  arguing  according  to  the  Eutychian 
theory,  that  if  there  are  two  natures  in  Christ,  there  must  be 
two  hypostases  (which  is  the  error  of  Nestorius)^  and  being  an- 
swered by  the  orthodox  that  this  did  not  follow,  for  there  are 
three  hypostases  in  the  Blessed  Trinity,  but  not  three  natures, 
adopted  the  consequence  here  propounded,  and  asserted  that 
there  are  three  natures  in  the  Trinity,  and  three  special  hypos- 
tosses,  and  one  also  common  to  them  all.  The  Syriac  version 
seems  to  have  been  constructed  with  a  view  to  meet  this  error  of 
the  Tritheites. 

We  believe  further,  that  we  may  affirm  with  confidence  that 
of  the  numerous  passages,  in  which  St.  Ignatius  declares  the 
distinctive  sufferings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  perfect  God, 
and  perfect  Man,  not  a  single  one  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  Syriac  translation ! 

'  Nicephorus,  zviii.  46. 
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We  take  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  Greeks  as  spe- 
cimens : — 

EPISTLE    TO    THE    EPHKSIANS. 

P.  75  (Ed.  Cureton).  "  Jesus  Christ,  Who  offered  Himself  as  an 
oblation  and  sacrifice  for  us." — Omitted  in  the  Syriac, 

P.  77.  "  There  is  one  Physician,  fleshly  and  spiritual  (as  quoted  above, 
p.  317),  first  PASSIBLE,  then  impassible." — Omitted  in  the  Syriac, 

P.  78.  "  Be  not  deceived.  If  those  who  do  these  things  according 
to  the  flesh  have  died,  how  much  more  shall  he  perish  who  corrupts  by 
evil  doctrine  the  faith  of  God,  for  which  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified?** — 
Omitted  in  the  Syriac, 

P.  79.  **  Our  God,  Jesus  Christ,  was  conceived  of  Mary,  of  the 
seed  of  David,  and  was  baptized,  that  by  his  Passion  He  might  purify 
water." — Omitted  in  the  Syriac, 

Ibid,  "  The  prince  of  this  world  was  ignorant  of  the  virginity  of 
Mary,  and  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Death." — Omitted  in 
the  Syriac, 

epistle    to    the    ROMANS. 

P.  82.  '*  I  seek  Him  who  died  for  us.  Who  rose  again  from  the  dead 
for  us." — Omitted  in  the  Syriac, 

Such  is  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  Syriac  with  the 
Greek,  as  far  as  respects  one  great  particular  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  any  evidence  that  the  Syriac 
translator  would  have  accepted  the  following  articles  of  the  Creed : 
"  I  believe  in  God  the  Father ;  and  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
suifered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried.'*^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  various  shades  of  Eutychian- 
ism*  from  each  other;  but  we  beheve  that  our  Translator 
coincided  very  nearly  in  opinion,  and  was  nearly  contemporaneous 
in  time  with  the  celebrated  Jacobus  Baradseus,  who  propagated 
the  doctrines  of  the  Monophysites  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Arme- 
nia, Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  in  the  sixth  century,  and  died 
Bishop  of  Edessa,  a.d.  578';  and  gave  a  name  to  the  Monophy- 
sites, who  from  him  are  still  called  Jacobites^  in  opposition  to  the 

*  See  Assemanni,  BUil.  Oriental.  Vat.  ii.  c.  viii.  p.  62.  72.  326.  331.  414. 

*  Cave  doubts  (Hist.  Eccl.  i.  p.  524,)  whether  Jacobus  Baradeeus  was  the  same  as 
Jacobus  Edessenus  Episcopus.  Mosheim,  (from  Assemanni,)  Cent.  vi.  chap,  vi.,  takes 
their  identity  for  granted.  Cave,  who  says  that  Baradasus  flourished  A.  D.  550,  and 
that  Edessenus  was  integro  fore  saeculo  junior,  does  not  seem  to  have  adverted  to  the 
"  Synodus  Alexandrina  Eutychianorum  a  Jacobo  Edesseno  Episcopo  a.  D.  578  cele- 
brata."  The  fact  is,  Jacobus  Buradaeus  was  Bishop  of  Edessa  ;  and  there  was  another 
Jacobus,  commonly  called  Interpres,  also  Bishop  of  Edessa,  A.  D.  677*  See  Asseman. 
Bibl.  Oriental,  ii.  104.     Mansi,  ix.  p.  919. 
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Melchites^  or  Imperialists  \  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  convoked  by  the  Emperor  Marcian  in  a.d.  451. 
We  know  from  Nicephorus,  and  other  sources,  that  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  mutilating  Scripture  *  and  the  tcorh  of  the  Fathers 
to  suit  their  own  purposes;  and  this  being  the  case^  they 
would  have  not  had  much  scruple  in  epitomizing  Ignatius. 
It  is  a  remarkable  /act  that  all  the  Jacobite  Patriarchs  of 
Syria  at  this  day  usurp  the  title  of  Ignatius !  They  thus  show 
their  desire  to  appropriate  the  holy  martyr  to  themselves ;  and 
the  same  spirit  would  not  have  spared  his  works^  which  has  taken 
this  liberty  with  his  name.  Our  conjecture,  that  this  Syriac 
version  is  of  Jacobite  extraction,  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  in  the  very  sams  MS.  volume  which  contains  it, 
are  found  Sermons  by  Mar  Jacob* ^  whom  we  conjecture  to  be 
no  other  than  the  celebrated  heretical  and  schismatical  bishop  of 
Edessa. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  state  of  the  case  ^^ith  respect  to 
Mr.  Gureton''s  volume  appears  to  be  as  follows.  He  appears  (and 
we  do  not  greatly  wonder  thereat) 

— Nam  solet  inventis  plaudere  qutsque  sms — 

to  have  been  fascinated  by  his  own  discovery  of  this  Syriac 
version,  and  without  waiting  to  take  counsel  of  his  calmer  judg- 
ment, he  propounds  it  to  us  ''  as  most  nearly  representing  what 
St.  Ignatius  nimself  wrote.**^  This  Syriac  version  proves  to  be  a 
miserable  epitome  made  by  an  Eutychian  heretic ;  and  so  far 
from  invalidating  the  claim  of  the  Greek  text  to  be  received  as 
the  genuine  language  of  Ignatius,  it  does,  in  fact,  in  our  opinion 
greatly  corroborate  and  confirm  it. 

The  evidence  adduced  in  its  behalf  before  this  discovery 
remains  unimpaired.  We  have  seen  that  the  Epistles  were 
addressed  to  various  Churches^  and  copies  of  them  were  made  by 
Polycarp,  and  annexed  to  an  Epistle  of  his  own,  which  was  pub- 
licly read  in  the  Church ;  and  that  thus  their  integrity  was 
securely  guarded  in  early  times.  Polycarp  survived  till  a.d.  147, 
and  Irenseus,  his  scholar  (who  lived  beyond  a.d.  189),  possessed 
Epistles  of  Ignatius,  and  quoted  them  m  his  works  * ;  they  were 

^  Nicephorus,  H.  E.  xviii.  52. 

'  xviii.  53.  "  Opera  Patrum  depravare — id  Monophynii*  MoUnne,*^  says  Assemanni, 
ii.  289.  And  again,  i.  295,  *'  Prsmonendus  est  lector  Mononhytitaa  stitfin  a  Chalcedo- 
nensis  Conciiii  aevo  Libros  Patrum  depravare  ccepisse."  They  also  added  to  the  Tri9- 
agium  the  words  5(  ioravpwOf;  vvlp  i}p&v,  (ibid.  51,)  applying  it  to  the  whole 
Trinity. 

'  Cureton,  xii.  If  this  Mar  Jacob  should  turn  out  to  be  the  other  bishop  of  Edessa, 
(see  above,  p.  347>  note,)  he  aho  was  a  Monophytite  ;  if  we  msy  judge  from  his  trans- 
lation of  writin^rs  of  Severus^  and  from  his  ritual  works,  received  by  the  Jacobites, 

*  Euseb.  \U.  S6.  v.  8.  v.  28. 
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imitated  by  other  authors  before  Eusebius ;  their  number,  and 
titles,  and  substance  are  described  by  Eusebius ;  and  these  cita- 
tions and  descriptions  correspond  accurately  with  the  Greek  text 
of  the  Epistles  which  we  possess.  We  have  also  two  ancient 
Latin  versions  coinciding  with  it,  and  showing  that  this  text  was 
received  as  genuine  by  the  western  Church  ;  we  have  quotations 
by  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  in  Syria,  and  Gelasius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  the  fifth  century,  who  speak  in  the  name  of  that  age  *,  in 
favour  of  the  Greek  Epistles ;  we  have  Greek  MS.  fragments 
of  some  of  the  Epistles,  also  coinciding  with  the  received  text ; 
and  now  Mr.  Cureton  has  presented  us  for  the  first  time  with 
numerous  extracts  from  various  Syriac  MSS.,  showing  that  this 
Greek  text  was  received  at  Antioch  and  Alexandria  by  the 
patriarchs  of  both  those  Churches  in  the  sixth  century,  as  it  was 
uj  the  Patriarch  of  Rome,  Pope  Gelasius,  in  the  fifth ;  and  fur- 
ther still,  the  Syriac  version^  now  first  printed,  corresponds,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  with  the  Greek  text,  and  so  far  it  is  a  new  witness  to 
its  genuineness. 

We  think,  also,  that  abundant  cause  has  been  shown  for  be- 
lieving this  version  to  be  incomplete.  We  find  that  it  does  n^t 
contain  numerous  passages  imitated  (as  we  believe)  and  cited 
from  Ignatius,  by  writers  in  different  countries,  from  the  second 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  which  are  found  in  the  Greek ;  we  have 
seen  that  its  various  parts  do  not  cohere  harmoniously  together ; 
that  it  bears  evident  marks  of  curtailment  and  amputation ;  and 
that  what  the  Syriac  appears  to  have  lost,  is  found  on  reference 
to  the  Greek ;  and  when  supplied  from  it,  gives  integrity  and 
consistency  to  the  whole. 

Again,  the  heretical  and  schismatical  condition  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Syrian  Church  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  and, 
we  grieve  to  add,  even  to  the  present  times,  compels  us  to  believe 
that  no  complete  version  of  Ignatius  would  have  been  received  or 
tolerated  in  it ;  and  that  religious  communion,  which,  alas  !  has 
persisted  with  unrelenting  acrimony  in  anathematizing  the  de- 
crees of  the  SIX  HUNDRED  and  thirty  bishops  of  the  council 
of  Ch  ALOE  DON,  would  uot  havc  been  deterred  by  any  feeling  of 
reverence  from  tampering  with  the  writings  of  Ignatius  ;  and 
there  is  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  against  the  orthodoxy  and 
integrity  of  wTitings  discovered,  as  the  two  MSS.  of  the  Syriac 
version  have  been,  in  the  suspicious  company  of  Sevenis  of  Antioch, 
and  Timotheus  of  Alexandria,  and  other  Monophysitc  writers,  and 


'  See  Bp.  Pearson's  Remarks  to  this  efft^ct,  Vind.  Ign.  i.  13.  "  Obi>ervanduni  est 
duos  hujus  afvi  testes  Theodoretum  et  Gelasium  non  tantummodo  pro  svip&is  loqui,  sed 
tdiui  gttinti  saculi  ]u6\num  nobis  reprftsentare." 
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one  of  these  MSS.,  the  only  one  which  contauis  the  MriM  Epistles, 
bound  up  in  the  same  volume  with  a  work  of  a  leader,  perhi^ 
the  head,  of  the  Jacobites. 

Further,  we  have  found  on  examination,  that  the  passages  of 
the  Greek  text,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Synac  version, 
are  in  the  main  precisely  those  which,  from  the  clear  statements 
and  authoritative  admonitions  they  contain  concerning  certain 
great  articles  of  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline,  would  have 
been  least  palatable  to  a  Syrian  Jacobite  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century.  If  we  are  to  have  a  correct  Syriac  version  of  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius,  we  must,  in  our  opinion,  look  for  it  not 
from  among  those  who  impugn  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  and 
brand  its  adherents  as  heretics,  but  from  among  those  who  still 
hold  the  orthodox  faith,  the  Mekhites ;  and  we  do  not  altogether 
despair  of  seeing  such  a  version  one  day  brought  to  light  from 
that  quarter ;  and  we  earnestly  desire  that  it  may  be  reserved  to 
Mr.  Oureton  in  his  Syriac  researches,  to  discover  such  a  docu- 
ment as  this,  and  to  communicate  it  to  the  world. 

In  the  version  now  published  by  Mr.  Cureton,  we  recognise,  there- 
fore, an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  Epistles  generally 
hitherto  received  in  the  name  of  Ignatius ;  and,  consequently,  we 
see  in  it  an  accession  of  strength  in  support  of  the  evangelical 
faith  and  apostoUcal  government  of  the  Christian  Church.  On 
these  grounds  we  hail  the  appearance  of  this  volume  with  satis- 
faction, and  we  heartily  wish  Mr.  Cureton  success  in  the  future 
literary  and  theological  undertakings  of  which  the  announcement 
appears  in  his  Preface,  and  for  \^Tlich  he  appears  to  be  higldy 
qualified  by  his  learning,  industry,  and  zeal.  His  labours,  as  is  clear 
from  the  nature  of  his  materials,  will  require  circumspection  and 
caution ;  and  we  trust  that  they  will  give  another  stimulus  to  the 
spirit  now  happily  reviving  among  us,  of  reverence  for  the  pre- 
cious remains  of  the  purest  and  best  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

We  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  our  Universities  have  shown 
themselves  active  and  faithful  in  the  encouragement  of  the  study 
of  ancient  ecclesiastical  literature.  The  patristic  publications  of 
a  late  learned  theological  professor  in  one  of  our  universities ;  the 
well-filled  class-rooms  of  those  who  occupy  the  chairs  of  theology 
and  ecclesiastical  history  in  these  national  academic  seminaries ; 
the  erection  of  new  professorships  in  these  sciences  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford ;  the  recent  publications  of  Dr.  Bouth,  Dr. 
Gaisford,  Dr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Field,  Mr.  Jacobson,  Mr.  Harvey, 
Mr.  Woodham,  and  others,  afford  cheering  evidence,  which,  we 
trust,  will  become  more  and  more  abundant,  of  the  vitality  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  her  ancient  seats  of  learning;  and  we 
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have  little  to  fear,  and  every  thing  to  hope  for  her,  as  long  as  she 
continues  to  brin^  the  questions  controverted  among  us  to  the 
test  of  genuine,  primitive,  Christian  antiquity  *. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  bearing  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles 
upon  a  practical  question  of  great  moment  in  our  own  Church  at 
the  present  day ;  and  we  will  then  bring  these  remarks  to  a 
close. 

The  view  of  a  particular  Church,  such,  for  instance,  as  Ephesus 
or  Rome,  which  these  Epistles  present  to  us,  is  that  of  a  society 
of  Christian  believers,  joined  in  communion  with  their  deacons 
and  presbyters,  and  through  them  witli  their  bishop,  who  is  the 
centre  of  unity  in  his  own  Church.  This  communion  of  Church- 
members,  is  represented  in  these  letters,  as  actually  and  habitu- 
ally maintained  by  means  of  Church  assemblies,  in  which  the 
bishop  is  often  seen  surrounded  by  his  presbyters,  presiding  over 
them,  preaching  to  them  and  their  flocks,  praying  with  a  id  for 
them,  administering  the  Holy  Eucharist  to  them,  giving  them 
his  benediction,  and  thus  maintaining  them  in  unity  witn  each 
other,  and  with  himself  in  Christ. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  though  by  no  means  an  micommon  one, 
to  represent  the  Ignatian  Epistles  as  having  a  tendency  to  exalt 
unduly  the  episcopal  office.  They  do,  indeed,  take  for  granted 
that  episcopacy  is  essential  to  the  due  constitution  of  a  Christian 
Church,  and  they  inculcate  the  necessity  of  submission  to  the 
bishop,  and  they  condemn  separation  from  him,  and  opposition  to 
him,  as  schism ;  but  the  fact  is,  as  Bishop  Pearson  has  observed  ^, 
that  the  Ignatian  Epistles  are  distinguished  from  ecclesiastical 
writings  of  the  later  ages  of  the  Church — and  this  is  a  strong 
proof  of  their  genuineness — by  the  stress  which  they  lay,  not  on 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  episcopal  office,  but  on  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  diaconate ".  It  is  not 
Episcopacy  simply,  but  Episc<>pacy  resting  upon,  supported  by, 
and  governing  through,  the  Priests  and  Deacons  in  due  subordi- 
nation under  it,  that  the  Ignatian  Epistles  exhibit  to  us  as  the 
genuine  form  of  an  Apostolic  Church. 

This  being  the  case,  it  appears  to  us  to  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  the  Church  of  England,   continuing,   as   we 


*  We  would  request  special  attention  to  what  Bp.  Pearson  has  said  on  this  subject  in 
the  pnelections  and  sermons  delivered  by  him,  as  Lady  Margaret  Professor  at  Cam- 
briiige,  and  lately  published  by  Mr.  Churtoti.  See  vol.  i.  p.  432 — 437;  vol.  ii. 
p.  6—14. 

»  Vind.  Ign.  p.  220,  221. 

'  Quicunque  (si  quid  ego  in  hac  re  intelligo,  says  Bp.  Pearson,  p.  221)  preshyterali 
diffnitati  auctoritatique  maxima  student,  non  habent  suae  cxistimationis  firmiut  aut 
tolidius  fundameniuui  quam  Epistulas  S.  Ignatii  nostri. 
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believe  to  be  the  case,  to  be  actuated  at  this  day  hy  that  feeling 
of  wise  and  sober  reverence  for  Christian  antiquity,  which  has, 
under  God,  been  her  main  preservative  in  the  most  perilouB 
times;  being  desirous  of  maintaining  unity  uid  peace,  sod  of 
promoting  tne  efficiency  of  her  own  constitution,  and  of  seeioj; 
the  entire  population  of  the  country  living  in  holy  and  healthful 
communion  with  herself,  must  have  on«  object  of  desire  and 
endeavour  nearest  and  dearest  to  her  heart — we  mean  the  in- 
crease of  her  Episcopate. 

St.  OhrvBostom,  when,  as  a  presbyter  at  Antioch,  he  delivered 
a  panegync '  on  St.  Ignatius,  made  it  a  subject  of  admiration  and 
wonder,  that  the  holy  martyr  was  able  to  govern  a  diocese  of  two 
hundred  tkomand  soalt.  What  would  St.  Chrysostom  say  to 
our  dioceses  of  twice,  four  times,  six  times,  and  even  more  thui 
eight  times  that  amount  of  population  t  Would  he  not  deplore 
the  position  of  a  Christian  bishop  with  such  a  charge,  especially 
when  he  comes  to  be  overtaken  with  natural  infirmities  and  old 
age'; 

And  not  to  speak  only  of  ancient  times,  but  to  compare  our 
own  condition  with  that  of  other  Churches  in  our  own  day,  why, 
we  may  well  ask,  should  England  and  Wales,  with  a  population 
of  more  than  sixteen  millions,  have  an  episcopate  equal  only  to 
about  a  third  of  that  of  France  with  its  thirty-five  millions,  and 
not  equal  to  half  that  of  Spain  with  itA  fifteen  millions,  and  only 
equal  to  twice  that  of  free  Greece  with  its  one  million!  And 
to  speak  also  of  our  own  condition  in  former  times ;  Bingham ' 
has  shown  cause  for  believing  that  there  were  more  bishops  in 
England  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  than  at  this  day  ;  and  it  is 
ceruin  that,  inclusively  of  suffragan  bishops,  there  was  provision 
three  hundred  years  since,  when  the  population  of  En^nd  and 
Wales  was  not  a  fourth  part '  of  what  it  is  at  present,  for  twice 
as  many  bishops  as  there  are  at  this  time  *. 

The  present  Bishop  of  London,  we  rejoice  to  know,  has  made 
these  sentiments  heard  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  Church 
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*  See  Mr.  T*  '    "  ' 
1H43,  p.  30. 

*  The  population  of  EngUnd  and  Walea  hu  dcublei  iuclf  •tilhin  the  hit  flftf  jttn. 
See  Populalion  Abiiraci,  Lund.  1843,  p.  8. 
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of  England  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  and  to  his  brother 

E relates,  who  spoke  the  same  language  in  the  debate  on  the  Welsh 
ishoprics  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament'.  We  apprehend 
that  their  Lordships'*  arguments  will  be  found  to  have  derived 
additional  force  from  the  recent  Church  Building  Acts ',  which 
have  increased  the  number  of  independent  parishes  and  benefices, 
and  have  consequently  augmented  the  arduous  labours  of  super- 
intending a  Diocese,  and  of  maintaining  unity  and  uniformity  in 
it ;  and  we  feel  a  strong  persuasion  that  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  a  still  further  well-regulated  subdivision  of  large  and  popu- 
lous parishes,  and  of  a  great  multiplication  of  Priests  and  Dea- 
cons, will,  ere  lone:,  effect  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  our  Bishops,  which  would  greatly  accelerate  the  progress  of 
all  other  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
wants  of  the  country,  and  give  energy,  harmony,  and  stability 
to  them. 

'  Friday,  May  2, 1845,  when  ihe  Bishop  of  London  said,  **  He  felt  a  deeply- 
rooted  conviction,  which  every  year's  experience  only  tended  to  strengthen  and  con- 
llnn,  that  it  was  not  only  desirable,  but  would  become  abtoluiely  necenary  to  add  to 
the  prtitnt  number  of  Bishops." 

•  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  49 ;  6&7  VicLc.37;  7&8  Victc.  94;  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  70. 


Collata'g  ffutory  of  Naple*. 


Art.  W.—Storia  M  Beame  di  NapoU  dal  1731,  nnotd  1825  : 
del  Generale  Pietho  Colletta.     Parig^,  1843. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  remarkable  work,  written  by  a 
remarkable  [leraon.  Before  the  appearance  of  these  volumes,  the 
particular  historical  period  of  which  it  treats,  if  not  wholly  ob- 
scured in  darkness  was  dimly  seen  by  twilight,  but  is  now  illu- 
minated by  a  brilliant  though  perhaps  a  partial  light.  How  little 
was  actually  known  of  that  portion  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  which  extends  over  the  last  century,  most  persons 
are  or  may  be  aware ;  but  few,  however,  have  taken  the  trouble  of 
discovering  that  sucli  ignorance  would  not  be  easily  dissipated  by 
a  reference  to  any  printed  authorities.  Scarce  and  meagre  were, 
and  are,  tlie  accounts  of  these  interesting  kingdoms,  and  even  these 
chiefly  relating,  like  the  Revoluzioni  d' Italia  by  Denina,  tn  those 

1>articular  periods  and  occasions  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Neapo- 
itaii  realms  became  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  European  Con- 
tinent. Giannone  indeed,  a  favourite  author  of  the  great  Lord 
Mansfield,  haa  always  received  the  meed  due  to  his  historical  merit, 
although  even  he  has,  we  Ruspect,  been  more  praised  than  read 
in  England ;  but  his  work  ends  with  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  Muratori,  justly  esteemed  for  the  laborious  faithfulness 
of  his  compilations,  carries  the  histoi-y  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  inter- 
mingled with  the  annals  of  Italy,  "  dall'  era  volgare  sino  all  anno 
1 749,"  that  is,  a  little  beyond  the  period  from  which  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  work  before  us  takes  its  rise ;  and  the  Abbd 
Oggeri  published  a  continuation  o|)  to  the  year  1786,  Botta^t 
general  history  ()f  Italy  begins  in  1 7?»!),  and  ends  in  1 814,  Co^ 
covers  with  his  perspicuous  narrative  the  "  Annali  d'  Italia,^ 
from  1750  to  l82o,  and  his  latest  volume  has  been  printed  since 
the  pubhcation  of  Oolletta.  There  are  also  certain  "  Consider- 
azioni  sopra  la  Storia  di  Sicilia  del  Canonico  Gregorio^  which 
occupy  several  volumes  printed  at  Palenno  in  1 807,  out  which  we 
have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  see.  Dr.  Leo^  who  contributed 
the  "  tieschichte  der  Italicnischen  Staaten,"  to  the  valuable 
historical  series  of  the  European  States  edited  by  Heeren  «od 
Ukert,  after  expressing  dbtaste  and  dislike  for  the  history  c^the 
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last  century  in  Italy,  admits,  that  not  having  had  the  leisure  or 
opportunity  of  consulting  manuscripts  and  public  records,  he  can 
do  no  more  than  repeat  what  is  to  be  found  in  Muratori^  Ccppiy 
and  Sismondi. 

The  latter  author,  however  admirable  for  earlier  times,  may  be 
consulted  in  vain  for  Neapolitan  history  during  the  particular 
period  which  is  discussed  in  these  volumes.  GoUetta^s  work  there- 
tore  was,  as  the  Scotch  not  unclassically  say,  much  desiderated  : 
before  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task 
it  seems  desirable  to  make  some  mention  of  the  writer. 

Pietro  GoUetta  was  bom  of  respectable  parents,  in  January 
1775.  His  education  was  not  neglected,  and  at  first  mathema- 
tical studies  appear  to  have  possessed  the  greatest  charms  for 
him:  he  seems,  no  wever,  to  have  applied  himself  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  all  the  information  which  the  places  of  his  education 
afforded ;  of  Greek  he  was  probably,  like  most  Italians  of  later 
times,  profoundly  ignorant ;  of  Latin  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
competent  knowledge,  and  the  study  of  this  language  produced  a 
considerable  effect  upon  his  whole  character,  for  it  enabled  him 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  possess  the  treasures  of  Tacitus, 
and  it  is  probable  that  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  life  and 
writings  of  this  master  spint,  derived  through  the  medium  of  a 
translation,  was  the  chief  spur  that  urged  him  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  original  language,  in  which  alone,  even  though  the 
translator  should  have  been  Davanzati,  this  object  of  his  admira- 
tion could  be  fully  appreciated;  certain  at  least  it  is,  that  it 
awakened  in  him  an  ambition  to  imitate  in  some  work  of  his 
own,  the  majestic  solemnity  and  pregnant  brevity  of  his  favourite 
author ;  this  ambition  began  in  his  early  vouth,  and  expired  only 
with  his  latest  breath,  and  it  seems  to  have  coloured  the  cha- 
racter of  his  thoughts,  and  in  some  measure  of  his  actions. 

We  can  easily  conceive  that  it  was  ever  present  to  his  mind, 
that  he  was  as  much  destined  to  pourtray  the  evils  of  despotism 
and  licentiousness,  as  illustrated  in  the  misgovemment  of  the 
Sicilies  during  the  nineteenth  century,  as  Tacitus  had  been  to  paint 
in  terrible  but  everlasting  colours  the  like  effect  of  the  like  causes 
at  Bome,  under  the  tyranny  of  her  first  Gsesars.  Unconsciously, 
perhaps,  the  similarity  of  their  vocations  is  attempted  to  be  forced 
upon  the  reader  by  the  adoption  of  a  similar  arrangement  of  the 
work  into  sections,  and  of  a  style  elaborately  concise,  sometimes 
painfully  condensed,  and  perhaps  affectedly  or  ostentatiously 
aevere,  but  bearing  undeniable  impress  of  ardent  feeling  and  vigor- 
ous thought.  Our  opinion  is,  that  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind 
inclined  him  to  the  style  and  sentiment  of  Tacitus,  while  the  study 
of  that  author  reacted  upon  and  increased  his  natural  bias,  which 
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His  physical  strength  was  great,  and  a  consciousness  of  it, 
combined  with  the  activity  of  his  mind,  induced  him  to  enrol 
himself  in  the  army,  and  in  1796  he  became  a  cadet  in  the  artil- 
lery. In  1798,  the  army  was  put  in  motion  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  the  French.  A  short  time  sufficed  to  reveal  to  him  the  pro- 
digious ignorance  of  the  officers,  and  the  incredible  want  of  dis- 
cipline among  the  men.  He  distinguished  himself,  and  attracted 
attention  during  the  war ;  but  a  deep  disgust  took  possession  of 
him,  when  he  saw  that  the  faults  of  others  rendered  idl  his  exer- 
tions nugatory,  ^^e  Tctdto  gli  iomava  a  mente^^  says  his  bio- 
grapher. The  Parthenopean  republic  established  by  the  French 
inspired  him  with  some  hope  for  the  future  destinies  of  his 
country,  to  which  he  was  to  nis  latest  moment  inviolably  attach- 
ed ;  but  his  sagacity  and  sincerity  kept  him  idoof  from  the  clubs 
of  system-mongers  and  the  society  of  empty  demagogues,  the 
natural  swarm  of  such  times.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  with  many  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  and  escaped  the  death  which  they  suf- 
fered by  a  pious  fraud  of  his  relations.  The  bloody  scenes  which 
the  cruel  cowardice  of  a  feeble  government  then  executed  in 
Naples  were  deeply  graven  on  his  mind,  and  stand  forth  in  bold 
relief  upon  his  pages ;  but  he  abstains  from  the  slightest  allusion 
to  his  own  acts  or  sufferings,  and  makes  no  mention  any  where  of 
himself.  Dismissed  from  the  army,  he  was  for  some  time  em- 
ployed as  a  civil  engineer  in  conducting  the  operation  of  drying 
the  marshes  of  Ofanto.  At  the  return  of  the  French  in  1806, 
and  under  the  government  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  he  was  restored 
to  his  military  rank,  again  served  in  the  army,  planned  and 
executed  the  reduction  of  Capri,  was  wounded  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  of 
^'ufizialle  di  ordinanza,^  an  office  in  immediate  communication 
with  the  king.  With  Murat  he  became  a  great  favourite. 
Gioacchino  thought  he  found  in  him  that  combination  of  civil 
capacity  with  military  firmness  which  he  considered  invaluable. 
He  was  made  governor  of  Calabria  Ulteriore,  and  during  the 
two  years  of  his  government  his  wisdom  and  courage  appear  to 
have  fully  justified  the  appointment.  In  1812,  he  was  recalled 
to  Naples,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  general,  and  made  ^'  diret- 
tore  dell"  ufficio  dei  ponti  e  strade.**^  The  enchanting  road  to 
Posilippo,  the  magnificent  road  to  the  Campo  di  Marte,  the 
great  road  leading  to  Calabria,  were  due  to  his  conceptions; 
and  every  one  who  has  visited  Naples  will  acknowledge  the  obli- 
gations under  which  this  city  has  oeen  laid  to  the  man  who  has 
feft  these  grand  monuments  of  national  improvement  and  embel- 
lishment.    He  had  conceived  great  plans  for  the  melioration  ^  \k^^ 
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neglected  provinces,  when  the  troubled  times  broke  out  again, 
and  recalled  him  to  his  military  career.  In  1814,  he  beoune 
councillor  of  state;  in  1815,  he  fought  gallantly  against  the 
Austrians  at  Panaro,  and  when  all  was  lost,  became  the  chosen 
negotiator  for  Murat  at  Gasalanza.  Then  followed  that  sin- 
guTar  period  of  Neapolitan  history,  the  five  years  of  the  restored 
Ferdinand.  In  the  revolution  which  burst  forth  at  the  close  of 
that  time,  and  in  obtaining  the  new  constitution,  CoUetta  took 
an  active  part,  and  his  advice  and  aid  was  anxiously  invited  bv  the 
terrified  king :  but  he  saw  with  a  sickening  heart  the  treachery, 
timidity,  selfishness,  and  irresolution  which  surrounded  him,  and 
their  inevitable  tendency  to  undermine  the  constitutional  edifice 
which  had  been  constructed,  and  despaired  at  finding  himself 
not  armed  with  sufficient  means  to  repress  the  licentiousness 
which  was,  as  of  old  time,  to  be  the  grave  of  the  liberty  of 
his  country.  The  Holy  Alliance  compeUed  or  enabled  the  aged 
Ferdinand  to  break  his  recent  oath,  and  the  old  despo- 
tism was  re-established.  CoUetta  wa^  hurried  away,  ^*  de  more 
Austriacorum,^'  to  Briinn,  in  Moravia,  with  the  pleasant  prospect 
of  Spielberg,  the  dungeon  which  consumed  the  lives  of  so  many  of 
his  countrymen,  perpetually  before  his  eyes.  This  sojourn  was 
rapidly  destroying  his  healtn,  when  he  was  permitted  to  exchange 
it  for  Florence,  between  which  place  and  Leghorn  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  giving  to  the  society  of  a  few  friends  the 
hours  which  were  not  devoted  to  his  history.  He  died  on  the 
11th  of  November,  1831,  poor,  but  with  unstained  integrity, 
warmly  beloved  by  his  frienos,  and  having  accomplished  his  task 
in  every  respect,  except  the  preface,  which  was  found  unfinished 
among  his  papers. 

The  history  purports  to  extend  from  1734  to  1825.  The  writer 
taking  for  granted  his  readers^  acquaintance  with  the  previous 
history  of  the  Sicilies,  and  especially,  as  he  says,  with  the  work 
of  Giannone,  passes  over  with  a  few  sections  all  that  precedes 
the  limits  of  his  own  task.  It  may  not,  however,  be  unaccept- 
able to  many  of  our  readers  to  peruse  a  rapid  sketch  of  die 
fortunes  of  these  kingdoms,  previous  to  the  date  of  the  history 
before  us. 

Whoever  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  lower  part  of  Italy, 
and  of  the  great  island  at  her  foot,  might  have  been,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  these  countries  were  colonized  at  a  very 
early  period  by  the  Greeks.  The  beautiful  legends  of  Homer, 
and  the  sublime  strains  of  Pindar,  introduce  the  classical  student 
to  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  ^Etna  and  the  marvels  of  the  Sicilian 
coast ;  but  he  owes  his  first  interest  in  the  island,  whose  real 
history  is  like  the  most  stirring  romance,  to  the  great  historic 
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drama  of  Thucydides,  which  "comes  sweeping' by ^^  with  the  tale 
of  Syracuse,  and  the  fierce  contest  of  the  Dorian  and  Ionian 
races,  and  the  downfall  of  haughty,  all-grasping  Athens,  upon  the 
battle-field  of  Sicily. 

The  same  scene  again  appears  before  him  in  the  glowing  page 
of  Livy  and  the  sober  narrative  of  Polybius,  and  on  it  is  enacted 
the  downfall  of  Carthage,  the  second  great  maritime  republic  of 
the  ancient  world.  >fT  ho  with  any  tincture  of  classical  learning 
is  unacquainted  with  the  sufferings  of  Sicily,  as  embalmed  in 
Gicero^s  Orations  against  Verres — who  can  be  uninterested  in 
the  court  of  Dionysius,  where  we  first  hear  of  Plato !  Naples, 
too,  still  bears  the  features  of  the  "dulcis  Parthenope  of 
Virgil,  and  still  smiles  in  those  charms  which  Statins  so  grace- 
fidly  describes  in  the  epistle  to  his  wife,  by  the  display  of  which 
he  hopes  to  lure  her  from  the  gaieties  and  excitement  of  Rome — 
those  charms  which,  we  learn  from  the  dark  pages  of  Tacitus, 
attracted  even  the  sated  and  savage  Tiberius. 

In  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we  lose  sight  of  the 
classical  history  of  Sicily  and  Naples;  but  when  BeTisarius  re- 
covered Italy  from  the  Goths  and  invaded  Naples,  she  still 
cherished  the  language  and  manners  of  a  Greek  colony,  and  a 
Ghreek  democracy  excited  the  people  to  adhere  to  the  Goths  in 
that  war ;  but  they  expiated  by  a  terrible  punishment  their  in- 
fidelity to  the  Byzantine  Emperor.     As  to  Sicily,  Gibbon  says, 

"  The  situation  preserved  it  from  the  barbarians,  nor  could  the  dis- 
armed provinces  have  supported  an  usurper.  The  sufferings  of  that 
once  flourishing  and  still  fertile  island  were  inflicted  by  baser  hands — 
a  licentious  crowd  of  slaves  and  peasants  reigned  for  awhile  over  the 
plundered  country,  and  renewed  the  memory  of  the  servile  wars  of 
more  ancient  times,  devastations  of  which  the  husbandman  was  either 
the  victim  or  the  accomplice,  must  have  ruined  the  agriculture  of 
Sicily ;  and  as  the  principal  estates  were  the  property  of  the  opulent 
senators  of  Rome,  who  often  enclosed  within  a  farm  the  territory  of 
an  old  republic,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  private  injury  might 
affect  the  capital  more  deeply  than  all  the  conquests  of  the  Goths  or 
Persians.'* — c.  x.  vol.  i.  p.  474. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Mediaeval  Age,  we  find  the  Lombardic  duchies  of 
Spoleto  and  Beneventum  covering  the  whole  present  continental 
domains  of  the  Neapolitan  Crown,  with  the  exception  of  Ter- 
racina,  Gaieta,  Amalfi,  and  Naples,  which  remain  under  that 
feeble  shadow  of  Greek  government  in  Italy,  the  Exarchate  of 
Ravenna.  Two  centuries  roll  away,  and  the  Lombards,  availing 
themselves  of  the  commotions  in  Italy  excited  by  the  Icono- 
clastic decrees  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  have  swept  away  the 
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Exarchate,  and  before  the  cloee  of  the  eighth  oentuiy  are 
themselves  annihilated,  and  melted  into  the  vast  empire  of 
Charlemagne. 

Then  we  find  the  princes  of  Beneveoto  paying  feudal 
homage  to  the  Frank  emperors,  while  the  power  of  the  dukes  of 
Naples  is  confined  to  the  bay  and  the  aajacent  isles.  Salerno 
has  shot  up  into  a  small  but  renowned  republic;  so,  too,  has 
Amalfi,  ^'  whose  industrious  citizens  (according  to  the  happy 
expression  of  Gibbon '),  by  the  invention  of  the  mariner^s  coni' 

1)ass,  unveiled  the  face  of  the  globe.^'  Sicily,  meanwhile,  aoknow- 
edges  a  divided  allegiance  to  the  patricius  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
and  to  the  emir  of  the  Saracens.  To  this  patricius  the  dukes 
of  Naples  pay  for  a  short  and  undefined  period  a  kind  of  homage, 
and  afterwards  to  the  catapan^  in  whom  the  office  of  the  patricius 
merged,  and  who  resides  at  Bari  in  Apulia. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  rfaples  soon  acauired  the 
privilege  of  electing  her  own  dukes ;  and  in  the  nintn  century, 
under  the  sway  of  an  episcopal  duke  (Athanasius),  she  enters 
into  a  league  with  the  Saracens,  to  share  the  plunder  of  Capua 
and  of  the  territories  of  the  Holy  See — strange  phenomenon  of 
these  dark  and  troubled  times !  In  the  beginning,  however,  of 
the  tenth  century,  the  dukes  of  N^)les  are  found  in  a  more 
natural  union,  banded  with  the  princes  of  Benevento  against  the 
infidel.  From  about  970  to  1024,  a.d.,  they  appear,  though 
compelled  at  each  invasion  of  Italy  to  do  homage  to  the  Saxon  or 
German  emperors,  to  have  revolted  as  soon  as  their  northern 
conquerors  had  turned  their  backs,  and  to  have  again  united 
themselves  to  the  Greek  Empire. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  marvellous  event 
occurred,  which  in  a  manner  and  by  a  means  the  least  to  have 
been  expected,  destroyed  the  last  traces  of  Greek  power  in 
Italy,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  and  most  unexpected 
dynasty. 

The  followers  of  Hollo,  after  the  conquest  of  Normandy,  having 
become  Christians,  found  in  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  occupa- 
tion for  those  energies  which  a  profound  devotional  spirit  con- 
spired with  a  restless  and  adventurous  temperament  to  infuse 
into  their  character.  The  Greeks  eagerly  engaged  a  small 
body  of  these  redoubted  warriors  to  assist  them  in  repelling 
the  attacks  of  the  Saracens  of  Sicily,  and  their  northern  allies 
founded  the  little  city  of  Aversa  near  Capua.  Deeming  them- 
selves, however,  ill  repaid  for  the  great  services  rendered  oy  their 
valour,  discipline,  and  vast  corporal  strength,  they  suddenly  in- 
vaded Apulia,  and  having  subdued  this  province  divided  it  among 
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twelve  counts.  Soon  afterwards,  Robert  Guiscard,  one  of  twelve  re- 
nowned brothers,  reduced  Calabria,  and  added  Salerno  and  Bene- 
vento  to  his  conquests.  His  younger  brother  Roger,  meanwhile, 
accomplished  a  feat  which  well-attested  history  alone  renders 
credible.  With  a  small  band  of  Norman  followers  he  burst  into 
Sicily ',  and  after  several  years  of  war  succeeded  in  entirely  sub- 
duing the  Saracens,  who  had  previouslv  subjugated  the  Greeks, 
and  remained  sole  master  of  Sicily.  His  son  became  heir  to  the 
territories  acquired  by  Roger  Guiscard,  and  adding  to  these 
Sicily,  the  fruit  of  his  father'^s  victories,  and  Naples,  Amalfi,  and 
Capua,  which  he  conquered  for  himself,  established  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  almost  within  the  same  boundaries  within 
which  it  exists  at  the  present  day.  The  popes,  after  some  re- 
luctance and  unsuccessful  hostility,  found  it  their  interest  to 
employ  such  allies  as  the  Normans  against  the  German  emperors, 
and  granted  them  the  investiture  of  these  kingdoms  as  fiefs  of 
the  Holy  See,  while  the  Normans  were  glad  to  have  the  seal  of 
legitimacy  afiixed  to  their  spoil.  This  act  of  papal  usurpation 
had  a  material  influence  on  the  political  destinies  of  the  Sicilies. 
Six  centuries  afterwards,  about  the  period  with  which  CoUetta 
begins  his  histoiy,  the  feudal  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope  was, 
for  the  first  time,  refused  by  the  sovereign  of  these  kingdoms. 

In  1189  this  Norman  branch,  illustrious  for  its  chivalrous 
renown,  failed  in  male  heirs,  and  the  Neapolitan  realms  passed 
into  the  race  of  the  Suabian  emperors  by  the  marriage  of  Con- 
stance, heiress  of  William  the  Second,  to  Henry,  emperor  of 
Germany.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  the  great  Frederic  the 
Second,  whose  long  reign,  marked  in  Northern  Italy  by  the  con- 
tinual and  desolating  conflicts  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  is 
chiefly  important  to  Southern  Italy,  because  during  these  trou- 
blous times  the  Popes  neglected  no  means  of  enforcing  their 
extravagant  claims  and  authoritv  over  Naples ;  and  after  the 
death  of  this  monarch,  Innocent  IV.,  claiming  Naples  as  forfeited 
to  the  holy  see,  pursued  the  family  of  Frederic  with  unrelenting 
animosity. 

Conrad,  the  son  of  Frederic,  died  prematurely  (1254),  and 
left  the  throne  to  his  illegitimate  brother  Manfred,  who  defended 
it  with  bravery  and  success  till  Clement  IV.  brought  into  the 
field  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  character  of  a 

*  A  youth  who  had  stolen  a  nun  from  a  cloister  underwent  amputation  of  the 
tongue  by  order  of  the  Greek  emperor.  He  invoked  the  Saracens  of  Africa :  they 
reduced  the  largest  and  western  part  of  the  island,  and  made  Palernno  the  naval 
depot ;  but  Syracuselipreserved  about  fifty  years,  according  to  the  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  Gibbon,  the  *'  faith  which  she  had  borne  to  Christ  and  to  Caesar "  by  « 
dcfiince  worthy  of  Athens  and  Carthage. 
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croBader,  for  the  interests  of  Borne  against  the  natuper  of  this 
fief  of  the  Holy  See,  The  valour  of  the  Sualnan  availed  not 
gainst  the  good  fortune  of  the  Frank  and  the  treachery  of  his 
own  people.-  Manfred  fell  in  battle,  and  Charles  founded  the 
Angevin  race  of  monarchs.  This  battle,  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Naples,  being  also  a  signal  triumph  of  the  Quelphs  against  the 
Ghibelline  party,  had  no  light  influence  for  seTeral  centuries  upon 
the  history  of  Europe.  After  Manfred''s  death,  Oonmdin,  the 
legitimate  heir  of  Frederic,  essayed  in  vain  to  recover  his  rightful 
dominions,  and  was  basely  destroyed  by  Charles  in  cold  blood ;  and 
with  him,  in  fact,  the  house  of  Suabia  was  extinguished,  though 
Manfred^s  daughter  Constance  married  Peter  the  Third  of  Aragon, 
and  transferred  to  that  power  whatever  rights  her  father  had  pos- 
sessed. 

Charles  of  Anjon,  Lord  of  Provence  and  Naples,  and  leader 
of  the  Gnelphs,  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  European 
potentates.  But  he  lived  too  long  for  his  fame  and  happiness. 
The  Sicilian  vespers,  one  of  those  marvellous  incidents  with 
which  the  history  of  these  kingdoms  abounds,  taught  him  the 
tremendous  lesson  of  the  insecurity  of  the  oppressor's  throne,  of 
the  power  of  one  resolute  and  injured  subject,  and  of  the  strength 
which  despair,  produced  by  the  last  outrage,  lends  to  the  op- 
pressed. John  of  Procida,  whose  patrimony  had  been  confis- 
cated, had  organized,  with  incredible  patience  and  energy,  the 
rising  of  the  Sicilians  against  the  Angevins,  and  had  procured 
by  the  ofier  of  the  throne  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Aragon.  While 
matters  were  in  this  state  a  Frenchman  insulted  a  noble  lady 
of  Palermo,  who  was  accompanying  a  procession  on  the  vigil  m 
Easter.  This  last  drop  maae  the  full  cup  run  over.  The  spark 
fell  upon  the  prepared  train,  and  then  ensued  that  terrible  mas- 
sacre which  actually  exterminated  the  French,  and  severing  Sicily 
from  Naples,  set  up  in  the  former  the  Aragonese  race  of  kings 
(1283). 

For  the  throne  of  Naples,  thus  severed  from  Sicily,  the 
Angevin  race  furnished  six  kings  and  two  queens  whose  reigns 
extended  over  176  years.  No  annals  can  be  more  deformed  with 
bloodshed  and  licentiousness — the  scroll  is  written  within  and 
without  in  the  characters  of  guilt  and  woe.  The  continual  re- 
bellion of  the  Barons,  schisms  in  the  Church,  (that  sore  disgrace  of 
(>hristianity  which  they  originated  and  abetted,)  the  worst  evils  of 
the  feudal  system,  introduced  by  the  Normans  and  fostered  bv  the 
Angevins,  the  cruelty  and  licentiousness  of  the  monarchs,  the  large 
concessions  to  the  pope,  and  the  numerous  and  fatal  privil^aa 
accorded  to  ecclesiastics,  are  the  prominent  features  of  the 
historical  records  of  this  period.    On  the  civil  wisdom  of  King 
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Bobeit  and  tiie  warrior  virtues  of  Charles  the  First  and  Ladis- 
laus,  the  mind  dwells  with  momentary  pleasure,  but  '^  the  other 
kings  of  the  race  (we  here  cite  the  words  of  GoUetta)  were  the 
scourges  of  the  realm/^ 

The  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  soon  became  separated  from 
Aragon,  feU  after  the  reign  of  its  deliverer  into  bad  and  feeble 
hanob.  At  one  time,  a  single  family,  the  Ghiaramonte,  possessed 
half  the  island,  and  like  the  Douglases  in  Scotland,  overawed  and 
counterbalanced  the  throne;  early,  however,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  sceptre  was  held  by  the  strong  hand,  and  guided  by 
the  wisdom  and  courage  of  Alphonso,  deservedly  called  the 
Magnanimous.  Sicily  nad  been  re-united  to  Aragon  in  his 
father'^s  time;  in  1433  died  Johanna  II.,  childless,  after  a  life 
which  rivalled  that  of  a  Messalina,  and  was  not  to  be  exceeded 
by  that  of  a  Catharine.  She  had  adopted  and  discarded  Alphonso 
during  her  life :  but,  soon  after  her  death,  and  the  flight  of  her 
successor  Begnier  (the  last  Angevin  monarch),  Alphonso  seized 
upon  Naples,  adding  this  conquest  to  Sicily  and  Aragon,  which 
he  already  possessea.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Aragonese  line 
of  sovereigns  over  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  was  the  first  who  took 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  which  his  successors  have  ever 
since  retained  (1441).  He  was  moreover  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able monarchs  of  his  time,  joining  to  no  mean  qualifications  of  a 
king,  a  statesman,  and  a  warrior,  a  sincere  love  of  letters,  on 
which  it  is  refreshing  to  look  in  these  times.  His  alliance  with 
the  ruling  power  of  Milan,  for  the  avowed  end  of  securing  Italy 
against  French  invasion,  was  an  outline,  a  partial  execution  of  the 
noble  scheme  of  binding  together  the  difierent  states  of  Italy  into 
one  grand  league  against  the  foreigner,  whether  German,  French, 
or  Spaniard ;  a  scheme  which  seems  to  have  flitted  before  some 
of  the  greater  minds  of  this  day,  and  which  might  have  been  so 
fraught  with  glory  and  happiness  to  long-suffering  Italy,  but 
which  the  narrow  selfishness  of  rulers,  and  the  degeneracy  of 
subjects  rendered  an  impracticable  vision. 

The  dynasty  which  Alphonso  founded  in  1441,  was  cut  off 
in  1501.  The  invasions  and  rapid  conquests  of  the  Neapolitan 
realms  by  the  French  kings,  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.,  are  a 
pregnant  commentary  on  the  nature  both  of  the  government  they 
overthrew,  and  of  the  people  who  received  them  as  masters. 
Alphonso^s  successors  are  drawn  in  dark  but  true  colours  by 
Colletta — ^proud  and  cruel,  involving  the  state  in  continual  wars 
at  home  and  abroad,  continually  fostering  the  hatred  of  rival 
factions  in  the  nobility,  draining  the  treasuir,  and  oppressing  the 
people — these  rich  and  fertile  kingdoms  dwindled  under  their 
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withering  sceptre,  from  the  rank  of  a  powerfbl  realm  to  the  con- 
dition of  an  impoverished  province  of  a  distant  empire. 

Frederic,  the  last  prince,  was  deceived  and  betrayed  by  his 
celebrated  uncle,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  whose  troops,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  ablest  captain,  and  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able man  of  his  day,  Gt)nsalvo  De  Goniova,  were  joined  to  those 
of  Louis  XIL  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  conquering  the  Two 
Sicilies,  which  they  had  afterwards  agreed  to  divide  between 
them.  The  conquest,  however,  once  efiected,  Ferdinand  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  whole  spoil  to  himself;  and  his  perfidy,  by  the 
aid  of  the  *'*'  great  captain,""  whom  he  then  distrusted  and  after- 
wards exiled,  was  crowned  with  success.  It  is  said  that  Gk>nsalvo, 
like  Wallenstein,  had  meditated  the  putting  an  independent 
crown  upon  his  head.  The  state  of  the  kingdoms  he  had  con- 
quered must  have  been  most  tempting  to  an  ambitious  man ;  and 
well  perhaps  would  it  have  been  for  them  had  his  name  been 
added  to  the  list  of  successful  usurpers.  As  it  was,  he  filled, 
though  but  for  a  short  time,  the  office  of  the  first  viceroy. 

The  Spanish  viceroyalty  opens  what  may  be  called  the  penul- 
timate era  of  the  Neapolitan  history — a  period  free  from  foreign 
war,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  outbreak  from  an 
overburdened  people,  of  which  that  of  Massaniello  was  the  most 
formidable,  free  also  from  civil  commotion ;  but  the  iron  entered 
deeply  though  silently  into  the  soul  of  Naples.  She  was  consi- 
dered as  a  mere  corollary  to  Spain,  and  her  whole  government 
was  ordered  according  to  the  supposed  advantage  of  that  coun- 
try. The  Monarch  who  gave  away  her  benefices  and  her  gold 
was  afar  off,  and  an  absentee,  but  his  tax-gatherer  was  near  at 
hand,  and  resided  in  her  streets :  the  ancient  ministers  of  state 
were  shorn  of  their  dignity,  the  ancient  magistracy  supplanted  by 
a  ^'  consiglio  collatterale,"'  the  name  without  the  office  remained 
to  the  high  officers  of  the  court,  the  army  was  disbanded,  the 
fleet  degraded  to  a  mere  tool  of  the  Spanish  navy  and  merchant- 
nien,  the  pretensions  of  Rome  were  re-invigorated,  and  nothing 
scorned  left  undone  which  could  destroy  a  national  spirit, 
had  it  existed,  or,  what  is  more  applicable  to  that  time,  which 
could  prevent  and  discountenance  its  growth  where  it  existed 
not. 

Seven  Spanish  monarchs  misgoverned  these  kingdoms  by 
their  viceroys  during  the  two  centuries  which  elapsed  between 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Soconci,  the  Ust  of  what  may  be  called  the  Austro-Spanish  line, 
in  1 700.  At  that  time  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ascended  the  throne 
of  S})ain  by  virtue  of  Charles  the  Secona  s  will,  and  the  memor- 
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able  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  began.  The  Neapolitan  nobles 
were  indisposed  to  the  French  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  skill  of  Prince 
Eugene  led  the  Imperial  troops  to  victory  in  Lombardy,  they 
despatched  a  secret  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Leopold,  offer- 
ing the  throne  of  Naples  to  the  Archduke  Charles.  The  con- 
?nracy  broke  out  at  Naples  before  the  plans  were  quite  ripe, 
he  ^^  congiura  di  Macchia,^^  so  called  from  the  Principe  di  Mac- 
chia,  who  was  the  chief  organ  of  it,  failed  in  the  attempt  to 
seize  the  fortress  of  Gastelnuovo,  but  they  unfurled  a  banner,  pro- 
claimed Charles,  and  in  his  name  promised  to  all  adherents  im- 
punity, favours,  and  privileges,  a  striking  proof  of  the  moral 
state  of  the  people  they  addressed :  the  cry  of  equal  law,  equal 
administration  of  justice,  equal  imposition  of  taxes,  would  have 
attracted  no  Neapolitan  followers.  The  attempt  to  gain  the  peo- 
ple, or  rather  the  populace,  was  made  by  Dr.  Saverio  Pansuti,  an 
eloquent  and  able  man  ;  he  declared  himself  the  ^^  Eletto  ^^  of  the 
people  to  conduct  the  rising,  and  recapitulating  the  cries  of  the 
Spanish  viceroyalty,  urged  his  audience  to  join  the  nobility  and 
toe  archduke.  When  his  harangue  was  over,  one  of  the  common 
people,  hoary  with  age,  spoke  with  a  loud  voice  to  this  effect : 

"  You,  Eletto,  and  you  people,  hear  me.  Many  years  have  gone  by  since 
We  gave  a  shock  to  the  bad  government  of  the  Spaniards,  Massaniello, 
who  was  one  of  ourselves,  urging  us  to  do  it.  The  nobles  stood  either 
apart  or  against  us,  and  often  came  to  harangue  us  (like  this  new  Eletto), 
in  order  to  bring  us  back  to  slavery,  which  they  called  peace.  I,  then 
a  youth,  followed  the  party  of  the  people ;  I  saw  the  deceit  of  the  great 
men,  the  treachery  of  the  government,  my  relations  and  friends  put  to 
death.  I  am  now  an  old  man  who  speak  to  you,  1  have  gained  sense 
by  time,  I  think  that  in  this  conspiracy  the  nobles  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned by  the  people,  as  they  were  abandoned  by  the  nobles  in  the 
rising  of  Massaniello.  You  hear  already  the  names  assumed  for  the 
prince  of  Piombino,  of  the  prince  of  Salerno,  of  the  count  of  Nola;  I  expect 
to  hear  of  many  more  of  whom  you  are  equally  ignorant,  but  be  sure  that 
they  will  be  all  new  tyrants  over  you.  I  go  hence  from  this  place,  let 
whoever  believes  what  I  have  said,  follow  me." 

The  large  piazza  was  immediately  emptied,  and  the  first  orator 
went  away  abashed ;  a  very  singular  but  a  very  vivid  historical 
sketch  of  the  people,  than  whom  no  people  were  ever  more 
greedy  of  change  or  more  incapable  of  constancy.  The  first  cha- 
racteristic is  no  matter  of  reproach,  for  the  present  was  of 
necessity  ever  hateful  to  them,  but  the  fickleness  which  they 
inherited  from  their  Greek  progenitors  was  one  great  source  of 
their  wretchedness.     The  conspiracy  failed. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the  Two  Sicilies  were  again  severed ; 
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Naples  was  given  to  the  Austrian,  Gharies  V^  SicDy  to  the 
(then  Duke  of  Savoy)  Victor  Amadeus,  while  PhOip  V.  was  ac- 
knowledged as  kine  of  Spain ;  but  the  new  monvch  could  ill 
brook  the  loss  of  this  jewd  from  his  crown ;  and  in  1717,  without 
the  slightest  pretext  and  without  the  least  forewarning,  a  large 
Spanish  force  suddenly  occupied  Sicily.  The  great  powers  entei«d 
into  an  alliance  against  the  ambition  of  Spain,  which  was  then 
guided  by  the  reckless  daring  of  Alberoni,  ministering  to  the 
ambition  of  Elizabeth  Famese,  Philip  V/s  second  wife,  whose 
all-powerful  influence  was  concentrated  on  the  object  of  obtaining 
an  independent  Italian  principality  for  her  son ;  by  the  treaty  S 
Hanover  in  1725,  she  did  obtain  the  reversion  of  the  duchies 
Piacenza,  and  Placentia,  and  Parma,  being  herself  niece  and 
step-daughter  of  the  reigning  duke  of  Uie  latter  principality. 

At  wis  time  the  Sicilies  were  again  united  under  this 
Austrian  king,  while  Sardinia,  a  wretcned  substitute,  was  be- 
stowed on  the  King  of  Savoy.  Alberoni  was  driven  out  by 
the  quadruple  alliance  which  effected  this  treaty,  but  his 
schemes  on  Italy  were  not  allowed  to  sle^  though  they  slum- 
bered for  ten  years,  1720—1730.  Soon  after  this  period  (1732 
— 1735),  Don  Carlos,  Infant  of  Spain,  visited  his  future  subjects 
in  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Piacenza.  This  taking  leave  of  his  royal 
parents  in  Spain,  was  an  affiur  of  great  and  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant ceremony ;  his  father,  as  he  knelt  before  him,  made  with 
his  right,  hand  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  forehead,  and  then 
raising  him  from  the  ground,  girded  him  with  a  sword  flamii^ 
with  gold  and  jewels :  *'*'  It  is  the  same,^  he  said,  ^^  which  Louis 
XIV.  placed  on  my  thigh,  when  he  sent  me  to  conquer  these 
realms  of  Spain ;  may  it  bring  to  you  a  complete  fortune,  unpur- 
chased by  the  long  toils  of  war  !^  and  exactly  such  a  fortune  its 
bearer  obtained ;  for  by  dint  of  intrigue,  of  Spanish  gold,  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  Spanish  fleet  m  the  bay  of  Naples,  and 
a  Spanish  army  on  her  confines,  in  the  year  1735,  without  shed- 
ding a  drop  of  blood,  ^  Carlo  Borbone^  became  the  acknow- 
ledged monarch  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
which  was  confirmed  to  him,  on  his  abandoning  all  claim  to  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Placentia,  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  in  1738. 

The  odious  viceroyalty  had  ceased, — a  fresh  era  opened 
upon  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  The  young  and  fortunate 
monarch,  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  his  new  subjects,  found  no  ordinary  scope  for  the  development 
of  his  benevolent  intentions  in  the  kingaoms  so  unexpectedly 
bestowed  upon  him. 
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The  physical  character  of  the  country  over  which  he  was  thus 
sudden^  called  to  rule,  was  varied  and  strange  beyond  that  of  any 
other  European  land.  Nature  seemed  to  have  exhausted  her 
caprice  upon  it ;  scattering  over  its  face  scenes  of  unsurpassed 
loveliness  and  of  the  most  savage  loneliness ;  intersecting  it  with 
mountains  of  vast  height,  and  torrents  over  which  art  nas  never 
yet  constructed  bridges ;  filling  it  with  wild  volcanic  phenomena, 
yet  endowing  it  with  soil  of  marvellous  fecundity,  and  vnth  a  cli- 
mate varying  from  the  eastern  heat  which  gives  birth  to  the  palm- 
tree,  to  the  cold  of  the  most  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Na- 
ture seemed  to  have  destined  his  country  to  be  divided  into  dif- 
ferent states,  though  the  strong  hand  of  external  power  had 
compressed  them  into  one  kingdom  ;  and  if  such  was  the  impres- 
sion created  by  the  aspect  of  the  natural  features  of  the  land, 
still  stronger  was  it  when  the  moral  lineaments  of  its  inhabitants 
underwent  examination.     Throughout  was  apparent  the  most 

Srominent  individuality,  if  the  expression  may  be  aUowed,  of 
istinct  races,  with  little  or  no  approach  to  coalition.  It  might 
indeed  be  that  over  the  Aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  ancient  and 
modem  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Goth,  the  Lombard,  the  Saracen, 
the  Norman,  the  Frank,  the  Spaniard,  and  the  German,  the  thin 
veil  of  the  general  Italian  character  might  be  cast;  but  the 
distinction  of  races  was  not  obliterated,  and  still  contributed  to 
produce  that  remarkable  fact  in  Neapolitan  history  on  which 
we  have  already  commented, — the  moral  isolation,  the  want 
of  national  spirit  and  national  feeling,  which  rendered  resistance 
to  oppression  so  feeble,  and  the  change  of  oppressors,  the  being 
tossed  like  a  ball  (^^  pallegiati^^  Golletta  somewhere  says)  from 
one  to  the  other,  a  matter  of  indifference.  This  effect  was 
also  much  aided  by  the  application  of  different  laws  flowing  from 
different  sources  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  no  less 
than  eleven  distinct  kinds  of  law  prevailed  when  Garlo  Bor- 
bone  began  to  reign :  the  old  Roman,  the  Lombard,  the  Norman, 
the  Suabian,  the  Angevin,  the  Aragonese,  the  Austrian-Spanish, 
the  Austrian- German,  the  Feudal,  the  Ecclesiastical,  which  go- 
vemed  a  considerable  portion  of  territorv,  the  property  of  the 
Church  being  extravagantly  and  fearfuUy  large;  the  consue- 
tudinary law  of  Naples,  Amalfi,  Gaeta,  and  of  other  cities,  once 
subject  to  the  Exarch  and  the  Gatapan,  were  Greek, — while  that  of 
Bari  and  other  cities  was  Lonibardic.  In  this  labyrinth  of  con- 
flicting legislation,  the  obedience  of  the  citizen  and  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate  were  embarrassed  and  enfeebled.  Another 
striking  circumstance  at  this  time  was  the  absence  of  a  third 
estate,  of  a  middle  class, — the  nobility  and  the  populace  were  the 
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only  constituents  of  the  people.  Bat  from  no  somnoe  did  the 
bitter  waters  of  discontent  and  misery  flow  more  abondantly  than 
irom  the  privileges  and  exemptions  of  this  ennobled  class,  for  the 
support  of  which  the  people  were  bowed  to  the  earth  with  taxes, 
laid  and  levied  with  the  most  oppressive  partiality,  the  creatures 
of  feudal  tyranny,  and  not  unlike  to  those  which  became  such  a 
terrible  ingredient  in  the  cauldron  of  die  French  Revolution. 

In  tins  state  of  things  Carlo  Borbone  b^an  his  reign ;  and 
here  the  valuable  part  of  CoUetta^s  history  mav  be  said  to  com- 
mence. In  the  two  first  sections  of  the  third  chapter,  the  reader 
will  find  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  vigorous  thought  and  ener- 
getic expression  which  distinguishes  our  author.  The  new 
monarch  was  too  much  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spanidi  Court 
to  venture  upon  any  great  constitutional  or  legal  reforms,  and, 
moreover,  he  had  sworn  to  make  no  change  in  the  magistracy  of 
the  realm,  except  so  far  as  regarded  the  Supreme  Council  and 
the  **'  Collegio  GoUaterale,^^  but  he  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the 
evils  which  he  did  not  dare  to  extirpate.  Feudal  daims,  muni- 
cipal pririleges,  exorbitant  ecclesiastical  pretensions,  which  an 
enlightened  and  courageous  policy  would  have  destroyed,  were 
hedged  in  with  such  restraints  and  limitations  as  a  timid  pru- 
dence would  suggest.  To  the  eleven  existing  codes  a  twelfth  was 
added,  more  acbpted  to  the  actual  state  of  the  people,  but  other- 
wise as  full  of  errors  as  its  predecessors.  No  change  took  place 
in  the  civil  jurisprudence.  The  criminal  laws  were  various,  but 
springing  from  the  particular  occasion,  and  from  horror  at  the 
more  frequent  and  more  atrocious  crimes,  were  wanting  in  the 
due  proportions  between  the  crime  and  the  punishment,  so  that  a 
just  and  wise  gradation  of  punishments  was  not  to  be  found 
in  them.  They  reversed  the  panegyric  which  Lord  Bacon  be- 
stowed on  the  laws  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  **  they  were  not  deep 
but  vulgar,  made  upon  the  spur  of  a  present  expediency,  without 
providence  for  the  future."**  The  forms  of  cmi  procedure  were 
somewhat  improved,  but  were  still  very  defective.  The  forms  of 
criminal  procedure  were  in  no  respect  amended,  the  inquisitorial 
process,  the  torture,  the  arbitrary  interference  of  the  monarch, 
remained  in  all  their  infamy.  To  these  imperfections  of  the  laws 
and  the  tribunal  were  owing  the  frequency  and  atrocity  of  the 
crimes  during  this  reign ;  murders  and  robberies  perpetrated 
^-ith  violence  abounded  in  the  provinces,  and  poisoning  became 
so  common  in  the  capital,  that  a  tribunal  (Giunta  di  Veleni)  was 
created  for  the  express  purpose  of  detecting  and  punishing  this 
class  of  transgressors.  This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  But 
this,  which,  with  aU  its  grievous  faults,  was  perhaps  the  least 
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oppreBsive  reign  these  realms  had  yet  endured,'  has  many  bright 
parts  which  we  may  contemplate  with  satisfaction.  Oommerce 
was  aided  by  wise  laws  and  prudent  treaties,  and  severe  but 
necessary  provisions  against  fraudulent  bankruptcies ;  in  fact,  it 
is  GoUetta^s  opinion,  tnat  if  the  various  laws  upon  this  subject 
had  been  properly  methodized  and  arranged^  the  Two  Sicilies 
might  have  boast^,  that  in  the  completeness  and  excellence  of 
their  commercial  code  they  had  preceded  by  half  a  century  the 
other  states  of  Europe. 

Charles  (who  we  perceive  Ooppi  calls  the  Third,  but  who  is 
sometimes  designated  as  the  First  and  the  Seventh,)  founded  also 
a  nautical  college,  which  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  improv- 
ing the  construction  of  vessels,  and  the  education  of  pilots,  arti- 
ficers, and  mariners.  He  did  another  act  becoming  a  wise 
monarch.  By  a  liberal  and  humane  decree  he  recalled  the  in- 
dustry, skill,  and  capital  of  the  Jews  to  Naples ;  which  the  savage 
ignorance  of  the  people,  and  a  decree  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  had 
expelled.  But  this  was  too  liberal  a  measure  for  the  Neapolitans, 
and  indeed  for  their  king ;  who  seven  years  afterwards  was  per- 
suaded by  a  Jesuit  (Father  Pepe)  to  yield  to  the  murmurs  of 
the  populace,  and  expel  ^^  the  children  of  the  crucifiers  of  our 
Saviour  ;^^  and  the  queen  was  assured  by  a  priest  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  that  until  this  act  of  stupid  cruelty  was  accomplished, 
God  would  never  permit  her  to  be  the  mother  of  a  male  child. 
As  some  set  off  to  this  disgrace  of  the  Neapolitan  people  it 
should  be  mentioned,  that  an  attempt  to  establish  the  inqui- 
sition was  defeated  by  the  indignant  and  resolute  attitude  of 
hostility  which  they  immediately  assumed  on  the  first  indication 
that  such  a  purpose  was  in  contemplation. 

For  the  commercial  reforms  unlimited  praise  is  due  to  Charles 
and  his  minister  Bernardo  Tanucci,  who  had  once  been  professor 
of  Public  Law  at  Pisa,  and  who,  in  fact,  governed  for  thirty 
years  the  Two  Sicilies  \  The  vices  and  follies  of  the  former 
systems,  which  believed  in  the  fallacy  of  the  balance  of  trade, 
and  endeavoured  by  enormous  duties  to  prevent  the  entry  of 
foreign  merchandize,  are  admirably  commented  upon  by  Collett'a, 
whose  sound  principles  upon  this  branch  of  political  economy  are 
expressed  in  the  most  bold  and  lucid  language. 

The  king  attempted  a  still  greater  reform  in  the  relations 
which  subsisted  between  the  Church  and  State.  The  eccle- 
siastical immunities,  and  the  baronial  privileges,  shared  between 
them,  in  CoUetta^s  opinion,  the  guilt  of  destroying  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  Neapolitan  realms.     The  three  kinds  of  eccle- 

>  He  was  dismissed  in  1776»  and  succeeded  by  Acton. 
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fidastical  immunities — reaU^  loeali^  jMrsonaU — were  by  a  new  con- 
cordat shorn  of  the  noxious  qualities  which  made  item  a  scandal 
to  the  Church,  and  an  oppression  to  the  laity ;  nevertheless,  the 
offering  of  the  white  palfrey  (chinea)^  and  of  the  seven  thousand 
golden  ducats,  continued  to  mark  the  tributary  relations  of  Naples 
to  the  Roman  see.  The  property  of  the  Church  had  hitherto 
borne  no  share  in  supporting  the  pubUc  burdens,  but  by  the  new 
concordat,  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Church  were  charged 
with  a  moiety  of  the  general  tribute ;  recent  acquisitions  piid 
the  whole ;  and  lay  property,  which  had  escaped  the  payment  (rf 
taxes  by  being  intermingled  with  ecclesiastical  possessions,  was 
carefully  separated  and  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  all  other 
property.  CoUetta  draws  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the 
personai  character  of  the  monarch  by  whom  these  beneficial 
reforms  were  effected  ;  a  monarch  devout  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice; no  semi-infidel,  or  latitudinarian  sovereign;  but  the  very 
king  who,  when  the  Infant  Carlos,  had  worn  the  canonical  habit 
in  the  church  of  Bari,  officiated  among  the  priests  of  the  choir, 
and  had  washed  the  feet  of  pilgrims;  a  long  inclined  to  the 
Church  both  by  natural  disposition,  and  by  policy  as  a  means  of 
government.  Colletta  leaves  his  readers  to  make  the  condusioD, 
that  great  and  glaring  must  have  been  the  abuses  which  produced 
his  reformations. 

Carlo  and  his  minister  Tanucci  were,  what  would  now  be 
termed,  and  not  unjustly,  ignorant  of  the  science  of  govemm^it; 
but  from  pursuing  generous  instincts,  cherishing  upright  inten- 
tions, and  sincerely  wishing  to  benefit  their  country,  they  did 
effect  considerable  good.  The  treasury  was  filled — no  bad  crite- 
rion of  government ;  for  it  has  been  well  said,  by  one  who  said 
all  things  well  on  these  subjects,  ^*  tyranny  is  a  poor  provider, 
and  knows  neither  how  to  accumulate  nor  how  to  extract.'*^  The 
treasury  was  not  only  full  but  overflowing,  and  enabled  the  king 
to  adorn  the  capital  with  many  magnificent  monuments  of  archi- 
tectural skill.  Unfortunately  the  internal  communication,  the 
high-roads  for  connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  provinces, 
were  almost  totally  neglected ;  the  few  that  were  created,  were 
(strode  di  cacda)  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  those  hunting 
excursions  which  were  as  much  the  darling  pursuits  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbons,  as  they  had  been  of  the  early  Norman  kings 
of  England. 

The  reforms  of  Carlo  met  with  a  temporary  interruption  from 
the  European  commotions  which  followed  upon  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  Charles  VI.,  and  the  accession  of  his 
daughter  Maria  Theresa  in  1740.  For  a  few  years  the  Neapo- 
litan rulers  reuAamed  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  into  which  they 
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had  been  forced  or  rather  hurried  by  a  very  strange  event,  wltieh 
could  have  scarcely  befallen  any  other  country.  No  sooner  had 
Ghreat  Britain  resolved  on  taking  part  in  the  continental  war, 
than  a  fleet  dropped  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  Commodore 
Martin  offered  tne  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  the  alternative  of 
binding  himself  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality  towards  Maria 
Theresa,  or  to  prepare  for  the  instant  demolition  of  his  capital. 
Two  hours  only  were  allowed  for  the  answer,  and  the  blunt 
commodore  measured  the  time  by  his  watch,  which  he  took  out, 
and  nailed  to  the  mast.  The  utterly  defenceless  state  of  his 
beautiful  capital  compelled  the  king  to  accede  to  these  harsh 
and  unpalatable  terms ;  and  the  fleet  fort.hwith  weighed  anchor, 
having,  however,  during  its  brief  sojourn  effected  no  light  service 
to  Maria  Theresa.  Philip  V.,  Garlo'*s  father,  instigated  by  his 
ambitious  wife,  had  put  forth  claims  to  the  Italian  possessions 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  sent  an  army  to  support  them, 
calculating  confidently,  and  largely,  on  the  assistance  he  should 
derive  from  his  royal  son  at  Naples.  But  of  this  aid  the  Spanish 
general,  Montemar,  was  now  deprived,  and  in  consequence  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  before  the  Imperial  troops,  and  finally  to  en- 
camp on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier,  within  the  Neapolitan 
dominions.  Three  or  four  years  after  this  memorable  appear- 
ance of  the  British  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  Austrian 
empress  began  to  think  that  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  their  pro- 
verbial fickle  population  and  their  new  army,  would  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  her,  and  she  determined  to  play  the  aggressor  in  her 
turn.  The  Austrian  troops  under  Lobkowitz  received  orders 
to  conquer  and  take  possession.  Carlo  was  in  a  great  strait, 
the  people  were  averse  to  war ;  his  minister  and  his  council  were 
timid  ;  the  dreadful  fleet  might  again  arrive,  and  though  they  were 
somewhat  better  prepared  for  its  reception  than  formerly,  it  would 
still  be  a  most  unwelcome  visiter.  At  this  juncture  urgent 
letters  arrived  from  his  parents,  reminding  him  of  the  name 
he  bore,  of  the  duties  he  owed,  of  the  shame  he  would  incur,  if 
he  lost  his  kingdom  with  his  arms  folded ;  and  at  last,  in  an  aus- 
picious hour  for  his  fame,  he  resolved  on  war,  and  on  conducting 
it  in  person.  The  details  of  his  enterprise  are  briefly  related 
in  the  picturesque  narrative  of  Colletta.  The  war  is  chiefly  one 
of  surprises  and  sudden  feats ;  but  it  ended  in  the  retreat  of  the 
Austnans.  The  return  of  the  king  is  described  by  Colletta  in 
language  which  is  about  to  lose  much  of  its  beauty  in  our 
translation : — 

"  The  king  having  left  Rome,  met  on  reaching  the  frontier  his 
beloved  queen.  Having  remained  a  day  at  Gaeta,  they  made  their 
entry  into  Naples,  where  real  joy  and  reciprocated  affections  animated 
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the  breast  and  countenance  of  king  and  subject.  The  former  was 
conscious  that  he  had  well  sustained  the  parts  of  a  general  and  a 
prince.  The  people  felt  that  they  had  not  been  wanting  in  their  duty 
as  subjects  and  citizens.  In  these  sentiments  (of  which  slaves  and 
tyrants  are  ignorant)  was  to  be  found  a  happiness  of  governing,  and 
a  certain  sweetness  in  obeying.  I  will  not  speak  of  festivals,  for  the 
king  forbade  pomp.  The  spectacle  of  a  happy  kingdom,  preserved  not 
so  much  by  the  might  of  armies,  as  by  the  love  of  the  people,  was  a 
festival." 

So  far  as  Italy  was  concerned  in  the  Maria  Theresa  war,  the 
two  most  remarkable  events  which  it  produced  were,  the  loyalty 
of  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  rising  of  the  Oenoese  upon  thehr 
Austrian  oppressors,  when  the  noble  spirit  of  the  people  saved 
the  city  in  spite  of  the  cowardice  of  their  governors. 

The  treaty  of  Aix-larChapelle  gave  peace  to  Italy  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  king  and  Tanucci  returned  to  the  task  of 
reformation^  which  the  war  had  interrupted.  All  this  part  of 
Golletta^s  history  is  worthy  of  the  closest  attention  to  those  who 
think  with  us,  that  the  records  of  the  progress  of  a  nation^s 
struggle  for  improvement,  and  of  the  causes  which  impeded  or 
advanced  it,  are  the  noblest  study  upon  which  the  mind  of  man 
can  be  exercised. 

The  great  object  of  the  king  and  his  minister  at  this  period, 
was  the  melioration  of  the  feudal  system.  Much  power  had 
been  taken  from  the  barons  in  1738,  but  it  had  been  restored 
to  them  in  1744,  by  a  hasty  ebullition  of  unreflecting  gratitude 
for  their  services  in  the  war.  The  improvidence  of  this  step 
became  daily  more  apparent,  but  it  would  have  been  unwise 
before  the  peace  of  Aix*larChapelle,  to  have  affronted  the  most 

Eowerful  party  in  the  State.  And  even  after  that  event,  it  would 
ave  been  impracticable,  if  it  had  been  just,  to  have  touched  the 
baronial  revenues,  however  strange  and  indefensible  their  origin. 
Colletta  says  it  would  have  appeared  unjust,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  the  less  qualified  expression  we  have  used  is  more  correct. 
Tanucci  saw,  however,  that  leaving  all  questions  of  property  un- 
touched, there  was  much  which  could  claim  no  sacred  shield  of 
Prescription  to  defend  it  from  the  measures  of  the  legisUtor. 
'he  variety  and  number  of  baronial  jurisdictions  were  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  oppression.  Some  of  these  were  ex- 
tinguished ;  all,  a  great  advance  to  a  better  order  of  things, 
were  subjected  by  appeal  to  the  king'^s  courts ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  numbers  of  their  armed  followers  were  diminished,  and 
laws  for  their  control  enacted.  By  these  means  the  nerves  were 
cut  of  that  absolute  semi-regal  dominion,  which  formed  the 
principal   instrument  of   baronial  tyranny.      Soon  afterwards, 
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certain  personal  servitudes  were  abolished,  and  a  law  was  passed 
declaring  it  illegal  to  grant  the  right  of  crimijial  jurisdiction  on 
the  investiture  of  any  new  or  restored  fiefs.  To  these  and  other 
acts  of  justice,  such  as  removing  the  judges  from  the  influence 
of  the  great  lords,  the  king  added  the  political  artifice  of  enticing 
the  barons  to  the  capital.  The  great  lords  came  first  from  vanity, 
and  the  lesser  soon  followed  from  emulation.  The  effect  was 
not  unmixed  good,  for  their  estates  were  not  exempted  from  the 
evils  of  absenteeism ;  but  the  reverence  for  feudal  authority  was 
shaken  in  men^s  minds  during  their  absence,  and  little  by  little 
the  road  was  paved  for  more  extensive  civilization  : — 

"  Vast  indeed  (says  our  historian)  was  that  mass  which  fell,  as  I 
will  mention  in  the  proper  place,  in  the  year  1810,  through  the 
agency  of  the  successors  of  this  king ;  but  the  merit  of  having  given 
the  first  shock  was  due  to  Carlo ;"  and  he  adds,  "  it  was  a  happy 
time  for  subjects  and  their  sovereign ;  the  vice- regal  oppressions  were 
forgotten,  the  baronial  lightened,  peace  secure,  the  palace  blessed  with 
a  numerous  offspring,  means  of  subsistence  abundant,  the  opinions  of 
the  rulers  and  the  people  in  harmony,  a  small  number  of  sages, 
lovers  of  their  country,  and  of  a  new  order  of  things,  were  united  to 
the  government,  because  the  reforms  of  Carlo  assisted  the  cause  of 
general  liberty,  and  the  translation  from  a  feudal  to  an  absolute 
monarchy  was  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  period  in  the  life  of  the 
nation.  The  desire  of  the  king,  the  interest  of  the  people,  the  hopes 
of  the  ministers,  were  all  directed  to  the  same  point.  The  clergy  and 
the  barons  alone  had  a  different  object.  But  the  former  secretly 
gnawed  the  curb,  and  waited  for  the  opportunity  of  breaking  it.  The 
latter  was  led  by  indolence,  and  empty  pride,  to  rejoice  in  the  titles 
and  decorations  of  nobility,  which  the  king  dispersed  with  no  sparing 
hand." 

In  this  transition  of  the  monarchy  from  a  feudal  to  an  absolute 
state,  there  sprung  up  for  the  first  time  what  had  long  existed  with 
more  or  less  power  in  every  other  European  state,  but  which,  we 
have  already  observed,  was  wanting  in  the  Two  Sicilies — a  kind 
of  third  estate.  The  great  nobles  being  lost  in  the  ignohile  otivm^ 
which  now,  as  of  yore,  the  Syren  capital  inspired,  or  wholly 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  frivolous  distinctions  at  Court,  and 
being  shorn  of  the  influence  and  authority  which  had  accrued 
to  them  from  their  jurisdictions,  a  field  was  opened  for  such  of 
the  people  as  had  enterprise,  industry,  and  the  fruits  of  better 
fortune.  Some  few  of  the  nobles  were  induced  by  the  love  of 
gain,  and  the  spirit  of  activity,  or  compelled  by  misfortune  to 
belong  to  this  class,  '^  which,"^  says  our  author,  ^'  inasmuch  as  it  is 
by  nature  active,  and  increasing,  possesses  the  true  elements 
of  political  power,  number  tind  progress.^  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, this  middle  class  was  wantmg  m  the  variety  and  soudity  of 
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the  ingredients  which  formed  its  strength  and  influence  in  other 
kingdoms.  Commerce  was  too  little  extended,  lands  too  entirely 
engrossed  by  large  proprietors  to  afford  many  contributions  to  it ; 
and  it  became,  so  to  speak,  chiefly  composed  of  the  losses  of 
the  baronial  and  ecclesiastical  powers.  The  diminished  authority 
of  their  tribunals  had  vastly  increased,  what  was  considerable 
before,  the  influence  of  the  curiali,  the  practitioners  of  the  royal 
court.      The  description   which  our  author  gives  of  this   very 

|)eculiar  and  anomalous  class,  and  the  important  influence  which 
le  represents  it  to  have  exercised  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Ne^M>- 
litan  realms,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  remarkable  passages 
in  his  work,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  induced  to  translate  a 
long  extract  from  the  work  before  us  : — 

**  All  the  losses  of  the  two  classes,  baronial  and  ecclesiastical,  became 
so  much  gain  to  the  '  curia  commune*  (the  King's  Courts  of  Justice), 
and  forasmuch  as  the  people,  according  to  a  remark  already  made,  found 
ready  admittance  into  it,  the  third  estate  was  composed  of  '  curiali  * — 
the  offices,  the  emoluments,  the  authority,  came  into  their  hands. 
From  the  '  curia*  the  king  took  his  counsellors,  his  ministers ;  the 
forensic  talent  became  the  art  of  politics ;  the  acts  of  the  government 
during  the  vicissitudes  of  the  realm  assumed  the  character  and  appear- 
ance of  the  '  curia,*  The  '  curiali*  are  timid  in  danger,  base  in 
calamity,  applauders  of  all  power,  confident  in  the  subtleties  of  their 
own  dispositions,  accustomed  to  defend  the  most  absurd  opinions, 
emulous  of  each  other  by  profession,  often  opposed  to  each  other, 
always  friends.  The  character  of  their  eloquence  is  another  cause  of 
disorder  among  us:  the  defences  are  spoken,  but  rarely  does  any 
written  statement  accompany  the  extempore  speech ;  to  persuade  the 
judges,  to  convince  or  to  affect  them  with  emotion,  to  bring  the  hearers 
over  to  their  side,  to  cause  the  opinion  of  the  majority  to  be  on 
the  side  which  favours  their  own  interest,  though  but  for  the  moment 
which  suffices  to  gain  the  victory,  these  are  the  most  valued  efforts  of 
their  harangue ;  which  is  no  sooner  over  than  they  forget  the  things 
they  have  said,  and  there  remains  only  the  profit  and  the  boast  of 
victory,  which  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  injustice  of  the  cause. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  advocates  felt  no  shame  for  exaggera- 
tion or  falsehoods,  which  fled  away  with  the  voice  which  uttered  them ; 
and  hence  the  simple  and  clear  arguments  of  jurisprudence  were 
changed  into  popular  and  seductive  harangues,  and  the  forum  into  the 
tribune :  evils  these  were,  no  doubt,  for  the  cause  of  justice  and 
manners,  but  it  was  ruin  and  the  plague  among  political  deliberations 
and  councils  of  the  State,  where  reason,  truth,  a  curb  for  the  people 
and  moderation  of  party,  were  the  thinirs  needed;  but  instead  of  which 
intrigues,  falsehood,  and  licence  prevailed — hence  the  origin  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  State.  If  the  reforms  of  Carlo  had  been  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  affected  not  only  the  Church  and  the  feudal  holdings,  but 
also  the  militia,  commerce,  and  the  division  of  property,  so  that  per- 
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sons  of  property  and  commerce  would  have  entered  the  third  estate, 
the  condition  of  the  kingdom  would  have  heen  different.  But  the 
reform  came  from  Tanucci,  who  was  urged  on  hy  two,  and  only  two 
sentiments,  though  they  were  of  a  generous  kind — sentiments  adverse 
to  feudalism  and  to  popery.  Naturally  averse  to  expense,  and  himself 
a  '  curiale'  he  neglected  the  militia,  regarding  it  as  an  useless  hurden 
to  the  State  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  trusting  his  master's  crown  to  the 
old  ties  of  relationship  already  existing  with  France  and  Spain,  and 
to  the  new  ones  which  he  was  engaged  in  adjusting  with  Austria  and 
the  princes  of  Italy;  ignorant  of  political  economy,  of  finance,  of 
administration,  greedy  of  power,  and,  like  a  stranger,  more  attached  to 
the  King  than  the  State.  The  good  reputation  which  he  enjoyed 
flowed  from  the  resistance  he  offered  to  the  Popes,  the  shock  he  gave 
to  the  feudal  system,  from  the  decency  of  his  life,  the  complaisance  of 
liis  manners,  and,  ahove  all,  from  the  long  peace,  which  threw  a  henign 
veil  over  the  errors  of  those  who  administered  the  government  {henigna 
telatrice  degli  errori  de'  govemanti).  The  vices  of  the  third  estate 
passed  into  the  government,  and  became  the  artificial  nature  of  the 
people :  hence  despotic  laws,  hollow  peace,  false  promises,  and  a  certain 
cant  of  arguments  and  words,  substituted  for  the  immutable  dictates  of 
duty  and  justice.  All  those  treaties  made  null  on  the  ground  of  neces- 
sity— those  oaths  held  not  binding,  because  the  conscience  had  not 
assented  to  them — those  pacts  as  entered  into  with  subjects,  and  not 
kept,  because  a  king  cannot  bargain  with  his  subjects — that  calling 
occupation  conquest,  and  rebellion  the  legitimate  obedience  of  the 
people — these,  and  the  many  other  subversions  of  truth  and  justice 
heard  of  and  endured  in  our  times — all  these  are  the  doctrines  of  the 
*  curialu*  And  here,  anticipating  dates,  I  will  point  out  how  the  truth 
of  my  assertion  is  proved  by  subsequent  facts.  From  the  year  1806 
to  the  year  1815,  owing  to  the  good  laws  of  two  French  mouarchs,  and 
the  divisions  which  took  place  in  ecclesiastical  and  feudal  property, 
the  third  estate  was  increased  by  the  new  proprietors,  and  the  influence 
of  the  '  curiali  *  diminished,  and  since  that  period  the  movements  of 
the  Neapolitan  nation  have  supported  and  better  understood  the 
interests  of  the  people ;  which  are,  security  of  property  and  person, 
laws,  public  counsels,  national  assemblies,  stability  for  the  present, 
security  for  the  future.  The  aspirations  for  this  very  state  of  things 
which,  now  while  I  write,  is  secret  and  unfortunate,  will,  under  the 
maturing  influence  of  time,  become  avowed  and  fortunate,  unless  some 
unforeseen  political  revolution  effect  a  change  in  the  third  estate  of 
the  realm." 

We  think  this  extract  one  of  the  most  striking  which  the 
volumes  before  us  afford — none  can  show  more  clearly  the  com- 
plexion of  the  author'^s  mind — none  can  be  more  important,  not 
only  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Neapolitan  history,  but 
to  those  who  read  history  generally,  not  as  a  barren  register  of 
dates  and  facts,  but  as  the  philosophy  which  teaches  by  examples 
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the  causes  which  promote  or  lumt  the  progress  of  a  country 
towards  that  state  of  well-secured  and  well  tempered  liberty,  in 
which  the  faculties  of  each  individual  find  their  fullest  develop- 
ment, and  the  whole  nation  its  permanent  wel£u%.  We,  m 
England,  have  been  long  accustomed  to  consider  the  character 
and  general  composition  of  the  middle  class  of  citizens  as  one  of 
the  most  important  ingredients  in  the  attainment  and  conserva- 
tion of  that  state.  The  lack  of  such  a  class  at  Naples  at  this 
time,  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  deficiency  was  supplied,  are  extraordinary  facts.  We  cannot, 
however,  resist  the  conviction,  that  in  this  severe  and  sweep- 
ing condemnation  of  the  whole  Neapolitan  bar,  GoUetta  must 
have  been  guilty  of  some  exaggeration — Naples  has  produced 
some  of  the  first  jurists  of  Europe,  and  no  characters  can  be 
more  dissimilar  than  that  of  the  jurist  and  of  the  pettifogger,  the 
leguleius^  cantor  formularumy  auceps  syllabarum  of  this  description. 
The  former  rich  with  the  learning  of  the  past,  inured  to  deep 
and  patient  thought,  the  occupation  of  whose  life  has  been  to 
infuse  the  great  principles  of  eternal  duty  and  unchanging 
morality  into  the  imperfect  code  of  written  laws,  which  govern 
the  relations  of  imperfect  creatures,  and  of  states  the  aggregates 
of  those  creatures,  between  each  other.  The  latter,  by  nature 
mischievous,  and  rendered  more  pernicious  from  a  smattering  of 
knowledge,  presumptuous  in  speculation,  impatient  of  teaching 
and  reflection,  engrossed  with  the  sordid  endeavour  to  make  the 
imperfections  necessarily  incident  to  human  laws,  and  the  nuir 
chinery  of  executing  them,  the  source  of  profit  to  himself; 
enamoured  of  chicane,  and  ignorant  of  principle,  worshipping 
the  letter,  and  despising  the  spirit  of  the  law.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  majority,  much  less  the  whole  of  the  third 
estate  at  Naples,  was  composed  of  such  scourges  of  the  human 
race  as  those  we  have  attempted  to  describe.  CoUetta,  too,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  makes  no  exceptions  to  his  severe  and  stem 
denunciations  of  the  whole  body — we  believe  that  his  description 
is  overcharged ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident,  from  the  later  pages 
of  this  history,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  this  class  of  persons 
existed,  to  obstruct  and  thwart  all  comprehensive  and  enlightened 
schemes  of  national  improvement.  He  describes  them  as  the 
sycophants  and  agents  of  absolute  power  in  a  monarch.  We 
remember  to  have  read  an  account  of  a  third  estate  of  another 
country,  in  another  period,  infected  with  the  like  plague — the 
general  resemblance  is  not  the  less  striking  from  one  feature  of 
dissimilitude.  In  the  case  to  which  we  allude,  tiiese  persons 
were  the  sycophants  and  agents  of  a  democracy — we  allude  to 
the  compo^tVotk  of  the  Tiers  Eiai^  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
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French  Beroliition.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Burke  are  memorable 
upon  this  as  upon  all  matters  of  civil  and  political  wisdom; 
they  seem  to  us  so  apposite  to  the  subject,  that  we  extract  them 
from  their  place  in  the  ^^Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France :"" — 

"  Nothing  can  secure,"  says  he,  "  a  steady  and  moderate  conduct 
in  such  assemblies,  but  that  the  body  of  them  should  be  respectably 
composed,  in  point  of  condition  in  life,  of  permanent  property,  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  such  habits  as  enlarge  and  liberalize  the  understanding." 
After  remarking  that  in  fact  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was  lodged  in 
the  tiers  Stat,  he  proceeds,  "  its  due  composition  became  therefore  of 
infinitely  the  greater  importance ;  judge,  Sir,  of  my  surprise,  when  I 
found  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  assembly  (a  majority,  1 
believe,  of  the  members  who  attended,)  was  composed  of  practitioners  in 
the  law.  It  was  composed,  not  of  distinguished  magistrates,  who  had 
given  pledges  to  their  country,  of  their  science,  prudence,  and  integrity  ; 
not  of  leading  advocates,  the  glory  of  the  bar  ;  nut  of  renowned  pro- 
fessors in  the  universities ;  but,  for  the  far  greater  part,  as  it  must 
in  such  a  number,  of  the  inferior^  unlearned^  mechanical,  merely  instru- 
mental members  of  the  profession.  There  were  distinguished  ex- 
ceptions ;  but  the  general  composition  was  of  obscure  provincial  ad- 
vocates, of  stewards  of  paltry  local  jurisdictions,  country  attorneys, 
notaries,  and  the  whole  train  of  the  ministers  of  municipal  litigation, 
the  fomenters  and  conductors  of  the  petty  war  of  village  vexation. 
From  the  moment  I  read  the  list,  I  saw  distinctly,  and  very  nearly  as  it 
happened,  all  that  was  to  follow.  •  •  •  •  Who  could  conceive  that 
men  who  are  of  habitually  meddling,  daring,  subtle,  active,  and  litigious 
dispositions,  and  unquiet  minds,  would  easily  fall  back  into  their  old 
condition  of  obscure  contention,  and  laborious  low  and  unprofitable 
chicane  ?  Who  could  doubt  but  that,  at  any  expense  to  the  State,  of 
which  they  understood  nothing,  they  must  pursue  their  private  interests, 
which  they  understood  but  too  well  ?  It  was  not  an  event  depending 
on  chance  or  contingency.  It  was  inevitable,  it  was  necessary  ;  it  was 
planted  in  the  nature  of  things.  They  must  join,  if  their  capacity  did 
not  permit  them  to  lead,  in  any  project  which  could  preserve  to  them  a 
litigious  constitution ;  which  could  lay  open  to  them  those  innumerable 
lucrative  jobs  which  follow  in  the  train  of  all  great  convulsions  and 
revolutions  in  the  State,  and  particularly  in  all  great  and  violent  per- 
mutations of  property.  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  they  would  attend 
to  the  stability  of  property,  whose  existence  had  always  depended  upon 
whatever  rendered  property  questionable,  ambiguous,  and  insecure  ? 
Their  objects  would  be  enlarged  with  their  elevation,  but  their  dis- 
position and  habits,  and  mode  of  accomplishing  their  designs,  must 
remain  the  same."  And  he  concludes — **  God  forbid  I  should  insinuate 
any  thing  derogatory  to  that  profession,  which  is  another  priesthood, 
administering  the  rights  of  sacred  justice.  But  whilst  I  revere  men 
in  the  functions  which  belong  to  them,  and  woul*]  do  as  much  as  any 
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one  man  can  do,  to  preserve  their  exclunon  firoin  any,  I  cannoty  to 
flatter  them,  give  the  lie  to  nature.  They  are  good  and  useful  io  the 
composition ;  they  must  be  mischievous  if  they  preponderate,  to  as 
virtually  to  become  the  whole.  Their  very  excellence  in  their  peculiar 
functions  may  be  far  from  a  qualification  for  others.  It  cannot  escape 
observation,  that  when  men  are  too  much  confined  to  professional  and 
faculty  habits,  and,  as  it  were,  inveterate  in  the  recurrent  employment 
of  that  narrow  circle,  they  are  rather  disabled  than  qualified  for  what- 
ever depends  on  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  on  experience  in  mixed 
afiairs,  on  a  comprehensive  connected  view  of  the  various  complicated 
external  and  internal  interests  which  go  to  the  formation  of  that  mul- 
tifarious thing  called  a  State." 

The  truth  of  these  observations  was  fully  illustrated,  according 
to  CoUetta,  in  the  subseouent  events  of  Neapolitan  history.  But 
at  the  period  be  is  now  describing,  the  ^  cunali  ^  had  not  become 
conscious  of  their  power,  and  their  influence  was  not  injuriously 
felt  in  the  State.  Monarch  and  subjects  were  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  profound  peace,  when  the  death  of  Garlo'*s  eldest  brother, 
Ferdinand  VI.  king  of  Spain,  in  1759,  caused  a  sudden  change  in 
the  destinies  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  by  this  event  Carlo  was  called 
to  the  throne  of  Spain ;  and  he  was  compelled  immediately  to 
decide  upon  his  successor  to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  A 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Austria  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  that 
Spain  and  the  Two  Sicilies  should  never  henceforth  be  under 
the  dominion  of  the  same  monarch.  Carious  eldest  son  Philip, 
then  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  wtis  pronounced  by  a  conunission  of 
the  most  eminent  magistrates  and  medical  men  to  be  imbecile ; 
his  second  son  Carlo  Antonio  was  declared  heir  to  the  Spanish, 
and  his  third  son  Ferdinand  to  the  Neapolitan  crown,  the  suc- 
cession to  which  was  settled  on  all  the  male  descendants  in  the 
direct  and  collateral  line,  in  the  event  of  their  failure  on  the 
female  line,  and  on  their  extinction  to  return  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  A  regency  was  appointed  for  Ferdinand,  to  cease  when 
he  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year,  and  in  his  little  hands  was 
placed  the  sword  which  Louis  XIV.  had  given  to  Philip  V.,  and 
he,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  to  Carlo  I.,  III.,  or  VII.,  as  he 
may  be  called.  ''  Take  it,^  said  the  latter  on  this  occasion  to  his 
son,  "  for  the  defence  of  your  religion  and  your  subjects.^  All 
this  was  declared  and  done  before  a  full  assembly  of  nobles, 
ambassadors,  and  chosen  deputies  of  the  city.  Homage  was 
sworn  to  the  new  monarch,  and  the  next  day  Carlo  set  sail  with 
a  numerous  fleet,  which,  with  true  Spanish  pomp,  had  been  sent 
from  Ferrol  and  Cadiz  to  escort  him  to  his  new  dominions. 

"  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  (says  onr  learned  author)  witnessed 
his  deparluxe,  and  forasmuch  as  our  houses  being  built  under  a  mild 
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heaven,  are  not  covered  with  slanting  roofs  or  with  lead,  hut  with  flat 
terraces,  from  which  that  most  lovely  shore  which  encircles  the  hay 
18  every  where  visible,  those  who  could  find  no  place  in  the  mole,  and 
the  two  arms  of  the  port,  beheld  with  sorrowful  emotions,  hut  with 
the  augury  of  good  wishes,  the  monarch  who  had  ceased  to  be  the 
object  of  their  envy.  The  recollections  of  the  good  king,  his  grandeur, 
the  edifices  he  had  built,  which  were  even  then  before  their  eyes, 
the  throng  and  silence  of  the  spectators,  were  the  causes  and  the 
evidence  of  a  sorrow  universal  and  just :  which  (albeit  the  laws,  the 
magistrates,  the  nature  and  name  of  the  government  remained)  remained 
for  a  long  time  in  the  people — a  presage,  as  it  were,  of  the  sadness  of 
future  reigns." 

Goppi,  however,  declares,  that  there  were  not  wantirig  some 
who  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  less  money  hsul  been 
expended  on  edifices  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  and  more  on  forts 
for  the  defence  of  an  unprotected  kingdom.  Even  without  the 
evidence  of  this  last  extract,  we  could  have  discovered  that  the 
reign  through  which  we  have  just  passed  is  that  which  Colletta 
has  the  most  delight  in  describing,  on  which  he  dwells  with  a 
lingering  fondness,  like  that  of  the  spectators  in  the  picturesque 
and  vivid  passage  we  have  just  cited :  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  happy 
isthmus  between  the  misery  of  the  past  and  the  disappointment  of 
the  future :  it  was  the  period  of  hope,  well-grounded  though  false 
hope— of  better  things  to  come: — the  smiling  dawn  of  a  new  day 
to  the  country  which  he  loved  so  well.  Not  that  he  conceives 
or  means  to  represent  the  state  of  the  Two  Sicilies  from  1 734 
to  1759  as  reaching  the  standard  of  a  good  political  constitution  ; 
far  from  it :  he  knew — few  Italians  more  keenly — its  many  and 
grievous  deficiencies ;  but  he  knew  also,  what  many  Italians  are 
or  seem  ignorant  of,  that  it  was  the  most  liberal  form  of  govern- 
ment which,  after  the  long  misrule  of  the  vice-royalties  and  the 
debasing  and  degrading  influences  of  the  long  continued  feudal 
system,  the  people  were  at  that  period  fitted  to  enjoy.  It  was, 
moreover,  a  strictly  national  government,  in  which  national 
interests,  whether  well  or  ill  understood,  prevailed  beyond  all 
others :  it  was  one  upon  which  further  reforms  mi^ht  be,  and, 
but  for  untoward  circumstances,  would  have  been  wisely,  oppor- 
tunely, and  therefore  successfully  grafted.  Great  good  was 
already  efiected ;  and  best  of  all,  the  ambition  of  further  im- 
provement was  excited.  These  are  the  moral  features  of  this 
epoch,  which  warm  the  heart,  and  animate  the  style  of  Colletta, 
before  the  arrival  of  that  period,  when  the  fulfilment  of  his  task 
compels  him  to  record  the  events  which  blighted  the  hope,  and 
overcast  the  promise  of  the  bright  dawn  which  had  opened  upon 
his  country. 
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about  the  nomination  to  the  vacant  archbishopric  of  Naples. 
The  king  not  only  insisted  on  nominating  him,  but  forbade  the 
use  of  the  usual  form,  "  per  grazia  della  Sede  Apostolica.**^  For 
three  centuries  the  archbishop  of  Naples  had  been  a  cardinal : 
the  pope  refused  to  confer  this  dignity  upon  the  king^s  arch- 
bishop. Ferdinand  declared  that  he  had  long  meditated  the 
institution  of  an  ecclesiastical  order,  which  should  wear  the 
purple,  and  possess  the  wealth  and  station  of  the  Boman  cardi- 
nals. The  pope  remained  firm,  yet  the  order  of  Neapolitan 
cardinals  was  not  attempted.  But  soon  afterwards,  Ferdinand 
Dominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Potenza  a  learned  Jansenist,  who 
had  written  in  favour  of  the  authority  now  exercised  by  the  lay 
tribunals.  The  pope  refused  to  consecrate  him,  and  remained 
deaf  to  admonitions,  entreaties,  and  threats,  till  the  king  wrote 
to  him  these  remarkable  words:  '^that  he  would  cause  each 
new  bishop,  in  every  province  of  his  kingdom,  to  be  consecrated 
by  three  existing  bishops,  as  the  holy  and  primitive  discipline 
of  the  Church  enjoined.'*'  The  pope  no  longer  refused  to  con- 
secrate the  new  bishop  of  Potenza. 

For  centuries  the  kings  of  Naples  had  presented  to  the  pope  on 
St.  Peter'^s  day  a  white  palfrey  {chinea)^  and  a  certain  sum  in 
gold,  seven  thousand  ducats,  as  a  feudal  homage  for  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  the  year  1776,  some  quarrel  arose 
between  the  ambassador  of  Spain  and  the  governor  of  Rome  at 
this  ceremony.  Ferdinand  immediately  availed  himself  of  it> 
to  get  rid  of  this  mark  of  subordination,  lamenting  that  a  mere 
act  of  devotion  towards  the  Holy  Apostles  should  have  given 
rise  to  any  public  quarrel.  He  declared  that  henceforward  the 
ceremony  of  the  palirey  should  altogether  cease,  and  the  sum  of 
money  be  presented  privately,  as  the  gift  of  a  devoted  son  of 
the  Church  ;  the  pope  protested,  and  we  believe  still  continually 
protests  against  this  disobedience  of  the  Neapolitan  court. 

While  Tanucci  was  prosecuting  his  schemes  for  securing  the 
independence  of  the  kingdom  and  strengthening  the  hands  of 
the  government,  he  lamentably  and  shamefully  neglected  another 
branch  of  duty  which  devolved  upon  the  whole  regency,  but  most 
especially  on  him,  who  practically  directed  the  whole  machine, 
this  was,  the  education  of  the  king ;  he  instilled  into  the  Prince 
of  San  Nicandro,  who  played  the  nominal  part  of  tutor  to  Fer- 
dinand, the  notion  that  a  mediocrity  of  intellect  and  attainment 
were  best  qualified  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  the  monarch  of  a 
small  kingdom  ;  this  paltry  and  despicable  maxim  was  eagerly 
adopted  by  San  Nicandro,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  promoting 
the  pleasure  and  the  physical  health  of  the  king.  The  sole 
occupation  of  the  royal  pupil  was  the  chase,   to  which,   from 
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youth  to  age,  he  was  addicted  with  that  extraordinary  passion 
which  characterized  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  But  in  none  was 
this  barbarous  passion  earned  to  a  greater  height  than  in  Fer- 
dinand. In  his  extreme  old  age,  after  having  undergone  such 
vicissitudes  of  life  as  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  monarchs,  after 
having  been  twice  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  and  been  a  witness 
to  the  tremendous  moral  and  social  convulsions  which  followed  in 
the  train  of  the  French  B>evolution,  after  a  constitutional  revo- 
lution, in  1 820,  in  his  newly-recovered  kingdoms  had  warned  him 
that  the  Vesuvius  which  he  saw  from  the  windows  of  his  palace 
was  but  an  emblem  of  the  character  of  the  subjects  over  whom  he 
ruled,  after  the  great  lesson  of  the  age  had  been  read  to  him  by 
circumstances  calculated,  if  any  ever  were,  to  make  the  impres- 
sion indeUble,  that  loyalty  in  subjects  cannot  exist  without  the 
good  faith  of  their  governors — this  aged  monarch  returned 
from  the  Congress  of  Laybach,  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
violating  every  engagement  he  had  sworn  to  keep  with  his  peo- 
ple. While,  in  the  midst  of  the  public  indignation  and  misery 
excited  by  his  treachery,  he  consoled  himself,  and  probably 
thought  he  consoled  his  subjects,  by  displaying  ttoo  enormous 
bears^  which  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  had  given  him,  in  order  that 
the  smaller  breed  of  bears  in  the  forests  of  Abbruzzo  might  be 
strengthened  and  improved — a  gift  well  adapted  to  the  characters 
both  of  donor  and  recipient. — (Tomo  seconao^  Libra  nano^  c,  34.) 
Such  had  been  the  proper  fruits  of  Tanucci^s  short-sighted  and 
wicked  scheme  of  n<m-education.  Ferdinand^s  bovhood  and  youth 
was  passed  in  acquiring  the  habits  and  accomplishments  of  a  Red 
Indian,  the  lowest  buffoonery  was  the  only  relaxation  in  which  he 
indulged  from  the  great  purpose  of  his  life,  the  pursuit  of  wild 
beasts.  "  As  a  boy,"^  says  Colletta,  "  he  could  not  bear  to  con- 
verse with  people  of  sense  and  wisdom;  when  he  became  a  nuin, 
he  was  ashamed  to  do  so.*"  The  natural  consequence  was,  that 
the  king  became,  as  to  the  management  of  State  affairs,  the 
passive  instrument  of  those  who  obtained  influence  over  him; 
and  Tanucci'^s  intention  no  doubt  was,  that  he  and  his  successors 
in  office  should  govern,  while  their  master  hunted  and  shot.  But 
no  sooner  had  Ferdinand  attained  to  manhood,  than  the  minister 
was  "hoist  with  his  own  petard.**^  The  king^s  marriage  with 
Maria  Carolina,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Francis  I.  of 
Austria,  and  sister  of  the  future  Emperor  Joseph,  produced  an 
immediate  and  entire  change  in  the  politics  of  the  NeapoUtan 
Court,  which  was  forthwith  estranged  from  the  influence  of  the 
Spanish  Court,  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  subservient.  The 
Young  queen,  beautiful,  fascinating,  not  sixteen  years  old,  took 
her  share  in  the  councils  of  the  State,  not  from  usage  or  custom 
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of  the  realm,  but  by  right  of  positive  stipulations  contained  in  her 
marriage  contract.  Her  influence  over  her  ignorant  and  idle 
husband  became  unbounded,  and  the  people  beheld  it  with  satis- 
faction. The  reforms  did  not  cease,  far  from  it,  but  they  were 
carried  on  after  the  pattern  of  the  future  Emperor  Joseph,  with 
great  pretensions  of  pressing  all  men  of  learning  and  talent  into 
the  service  of  their  country,  and  with  abundance  of  arbitrary 
experiment.  GoUetta  pronounces  the  children  of  Maria  Theresa 
"  as  a  family  of  philosophers,  armed  with  power,  and  sent  by 
God  to  restore  civilization."*'  We  cannot  echo  this  extravagant 
eulogium.  In  our  opinion,  there  was  the  cardinal  error  of 
despotism  pervading  and  tainting  all  the  attempts  of  these  royal 
reformers — it  was  this — they  wished  their  subjects  to  be  enlight- 
ened and  civilized,  but  on  condition  that  their  sovereign  was 
their  schoolmaster ;  the  laws  should  be  amended,  but  the  sove- 
reign was  to  be  the  lawgiver ;  the  people  were  to  be  happy,  but 
their  sovereign  was  to  make  them  so,  and  after  his  own  fashion. 
The  notion  of  rendering  their  subjects  fit  to  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  themselves  and  their  country ;  of  entrusting  them  with 
the  power,  when  liberal  institutions  had  qualified  them  to  exer- 
cise it ;  of  allowing  them  to  regulate  their  own  affairs  according 
to  their  own  discretion ;  of  being  happy  in  their  own  way  ;  never 
entered  yet  into  the  head  of  any  prince  who  has  worn  the  crown 
of  Austria ;  and  great  was  their  disappointment,  and  severe  was 
their  resentment,  both  in  Austria  ana  the  Two  Sicilies,  when  the 
people  began  to  entertain  these  opinions  for  themselves. 

Unhappily,  the  horrors  and  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution, 
bringing  all  good  things  into  discredit  by  their  association  with 
bad,  seemed  but  too  well  to  justify  them  m  the  wisdom  of  their 
own  conceit.  CoUetta,  enumerating  the  men  of  science  and 
ability  whom  the  new  system  called  forth,  and  bestowing  especial 
praise  on  the  "  Saggi  politici  di  Mario  Pagano,*"  and  the  "  Sci- 
enza  della  legislazione  di  Gaetano  Filangieri,'^  and  then,  after 
remarking  that  both  authors  were  rewarded  and  promoted  by  the 
government,  though  the  scope  of  their  works  was  to  show  the 
true  foundations  on  which  the  authority  of  the  prince  and  the 
allegiance  of  the  people  rested,  and  to  induce  a  hope  *'*'  that  an 
end  was  put  to  blind  command  and  blind  obedience,^'  thus  ex- 
presses himself: — 

"  These  attempts  which  I  have  glanced  at,  were  undertaken  by  the 
Neapolitan  mind  for  the  renovation  of  the  State,  taking  the  lead  in 
these  good  works  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Italy.  Let  us  notice  a  true 
and  lamentable  thing,  that  the  first  germs  of  political  improvement, 
both  in  our  time  and  in  our  fathers',  sprung  up  in  the  soil  of  Naples ; 
but  it  always  came  to  pass  that  desert  was  transformed  into  crime, 
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for  this  state  of  mind,  which  we  suspect  to  be  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Colletta,  but  to  be  very  generally  prevalent  among  highly 
educated  Italians.  This  at  least  we  know,  that  in  no  paH  of 
the  globe  are  the  practical  abuses  of  her  system  more  flagrantly 
developed  than  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  abuses,  not, 
perhaps,  by  her  wish,  but  by  direct  consequence  from  her  teach- 
mg.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  usual  answer  made  to  this  charge, 
namely,  that  it  is  unfair  to  argue  from  the  abuse  against  the  use, 
from  the  corrupted  against  the  legitimate  state.  But  there  is  a 
practical  reply  which  everybody  acquainted  with  the  south  of  Italy 
can  make,  which  admits  of  no  refutation ;  the  use,  whatever  it  be, 
is  swallowed  up  in  the  abuse,  the  legitimate  state  is  not  to  be 
found,  the  exception  is  every  where  the  rule,  and  the  consequence, 
the  unspeakably  awful  consequence  is,  that  a  demoralizing  and 
debasing  superstition  occupies  the  place  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
For  the  frigiitful  reaction,  so  common  among  educated  persons  in 
Italy,  to  universal  scepticism,  dreary  deism,  or  positive  atheism 
under  the  veil  of  national  conformity  to  Romanism,  we  hold  the 
Church  of  Bome  responsible.  Colletta^s  view  of  the  Church  is 
more  that  of  an  enemy  whose  striving  for  temporal  aggrandize- 
ment (in  many  instances  too  true  a  picture  in  the  Two  Sicilies) 
is  to  be  resisted,  than  of  a  friend  who  brings  the  principles  upon 
which  alone  life  has  value,  death  hope,  and  government  security. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  notice  these  faults  in  the  history 
before  us,  but  with  this  notice  we  strongly  recommend  to  our 
readers  the  perusal  of  a  work  which,  besides  the  merit  of  being 
written,  with  some  few  exceptions,  in  excellent  Italian,  exhibits 
a  most  vivid  representation  of  the  most  interesting  part  of  Italy 
during  the  last  century,  and  which  bears  eloquent  testimony  to 
that  great  and  everlasting  truth,  that  the  power  and  security  of 
governors  is  inseparable  from  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
the  governed. 
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reflection  upon  the  English  Church,  if  it  could  not  find  even  at 
a  few  days^  notice,  and  within  the  armoury  already  provided  for 
it,  a  sumcient  shield  to  turn  aside  the  blow  now  aimed  at  it, 
until  hands  able  and  prepared  have  fortified  this  part  of 
the  controversy  against  Rome  with  some  regularly-constructed 
defence.  This  is  one  great  use  (may  we  not  say  the  providential 
use  ?)  of  controversies  in  the  Church,  that  they  lay  open  to  view 
now  one  point,  now  another,  which  requires  to  be  maintained  and 
protected,  until  the  whole  fortress  becomes  impregnable.  Never 
will  those  who  believe  in  the  truth  of  their  Church  be  alarmed  at 
any  new  assaults;  rather  they  will  expect,  rather  be  thankful  for, 
rather  summon  up  all  their  energies  gladly  and  cheerfully  to  meet 
them,  having  before  them  the  great  names  of  old,  who  before  this 
have  fought  the  same  battle,  though  on  difierent  ground ;  and 
finding  in  their  repeated  triumphs  the  strongest  proof  of  truth,  the 
surest  pledge  that  God  is  witn  their  cause,  the  earnest  of  their 
own  success.  And  this  may  be  the  last  assault  which  Romanism 
is  capable  of  making.  The  end  of  all  things  seems  approaching; 
and  beaten  back  from  every  other  charge,  compelled  to  abandon, 
one  after  another,  its  forgeries  of  antiquity,  its  promises  of 
expediency,  its  mbinterpretation  of  Scripture,  its  miracles  and 
its  visions,  it  would  seem  to  possess  but  one  body  of  reserve  on 
which  to  fall  back,  and  to  lead  on  a  new  attack ;  and  this  is  the 
"  Theory  of  Development.*"  It  is  true  that  a  movement  of 
such  subtlety,  involvmg  questions  which  lie  at  the  very  foun 
dations  of  abstract  truth,  a  movement  which  must  shake  not  the 
English  Church,  but  Christianity  itself  to  its  centre,  and  which 
comes  upon  us  suddenly,  and  from  an  unlooked-for  quarter,  can- 
not be  met,  as  it  should  be,  and  as  becomes  the  character — ^the 
honest,  manly,  straightforward  character  of  English  Theology — 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Far,  very  far  from  it !  But  it  may 
not  be  difficult  to  detect  at  once  a  few  of  the  leading  fallacies  on 
which  it  proceeds,  so  as  to  quiet  uneasy  minds,  and  dispel  alarms 
imtil  the  attack  may  be  regularly  met.  This  is  all  which  can  be 
contemplated  in  pages  like  these.  May  God  bless  even  these  few 
suggestions,  and  guide  ourselves  in  making,  and  comfort  others 
in  attending  to  them. 

And  first,  though  some  following  remarks  may  be  called 
harsh  imputations,  needless  reproaches,  attempts  to  cast  a  slur 
on  those  whom  we  have  lost,  still  the  time  is  come  when, 
in  mere  self-defence  of  the  Church,  and  in  mercy  to  the  souls 
of  others,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  on  some  personal  circum- 
stances of  the  present  controversy,  which  are  now  authentically 
avowed  in  the  Preface  to  this  volume.  The  questions  asked 
by  all  who  have  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Newman^s 
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writings — asked  by  them  with  alarm  and  with  reason — are  these, 
^'  How  can  so  good  a  man  have  fallen  into  a  deadly  error !  And 
if  JBomanism  be  not  a  deadly  error,  why  may  we  not  follow  a 
guide  who  has  thus  far  conducted  us  towards  acknowledged 
truth!  Or  again,  if  Bomanism  be  error,  and  if  our  guide,  a 
holy  man,  was  not  secured  from  it,  where  is  the  Providence 
of  God  ?   Where  is  our  own  security  in  prayer,  in  obedience,  in 

Eiety,  in  all  the  supposed  safeguards  of  a  religious  life  t  Or  if 
e  whom  we  thought  so  holy  was  not  holy — if  with  all  the 
outward  marks  of  trustworthiness,  he  still  was  faithless  within, 
whom  are  we  to  trust  henceforth  V  These  are  the  questions, 
full  of  miserable  doubt,  and  dangerous  temptations,  which  the 
£sill  of  such  a  man  conjures  up  in  the  minds  which  cannot  make 
any  other  estimate  of  goodness  than  abstinence  from  the  sins 
of  the  world ;  which  cannot  realise  to  themselves  the  severity  of 
God'^s  judgments  even  upon  a  comparatively  intellectual  flaw  in 
a  character  otherwise  sound — and  which  anchor  their  hopes  and 
belief,  with  a  childish,  not  child-like  weakness,  upon  some  single 
leader,  forgetting  that  Christ  has  commanded  us  to  call  no  man 
^'  Father  ^^  upon  earth,  and  that  where  his  Spirit  manifests 
itself  as  an  outward  guide,  there  not  one,  but  two  or  three 
must  be  gathered  together  in  his  name.  There  are  two  remark- 
able passages,  which  it  would  be  well  to  exhibit  to  such  minds 
at  the  present  moment — one,  in  Vincentius  of  Lerins  (chap.  x. 
^  seq.)^  where  he  speaks  of  the  errors  of  teachers  as  the 
temptation  of  the  Church,  and  dwells  at  length  upon  the 
lapse  of  Origen.  The  other  is  one  of  those  deep  and  masteriy 
remarks  of  Bishop  Butler,  where  he  assigns  to  the  imperfect 
evidence  of  Divine  revelation  one  among  many  other  tasks,  that 
of  trying  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  who,  from  their  consti- 
tution and  circumstances,  could  scarcely  be  exposed  to  any  other 
form  of  temptation.  (Analog,  part  ii.,  chap,  vi.)  There  is 
not  space  hero  to  quote  them,  liut  the  following  facts  may  be 
useful  for  the  same  purpose — facts  either  avowed,  or  indicated 
with  sufficient  distinctness  in  the  Preface  to  this  volume,  and 
which  therefore  may  now  be  dealt  with  unhesitatingly ;  whereas 
before,  they  were  only  thrown  out  at  random  by  violent  assailants, 
or  were  listened  to  with  feelings  which  repelled  them  as  injurious 
calumnies,  by  those  who  could  not  bear  to  think  or  to  speak 
evil  of  their  brethren. 

I.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  prevailed  in  the  writer's  mind, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  controversy,  not  that  alarmed, 
sober,  cautious  temper  towards  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  the 
very  existence  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  much 
more  her  warnings  and  her  teachings,  must  impress  upon  all  her 
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dutiful  children  and  servants ;  but  a  feeling  of  '^  admiration,  rever- 
ence, love,  and  gratitude  towards  Borne  ^'  (Advertisement,  p.  i.), 
which  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  ^' withstand ^^  its  temptations, 
or  to  '^  refrain  from  being  melted  into  tenderness,  and  rushing 
into  communion  with  it.*^  He  would,  it  is  clear,  willingly  from  the 
first  have  been  living  in  communion  of  Bome,  but  that  an  obstacle 
was  lying  in  his  way.  This  obstacle  was  the  seeming  contrariety 
between  the  doctrine  of  Bome  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel. 
With  the  disappearance  of  this,  the  natural  bias  of  the  mind 
took  its  effect.  The  admission  is  of  inestimable  importance. 
Those  who  know  how  the  most  serious  difficulties  can  be  smoothed, 
and  vanish  away,  when  the  mind  is  bent  on  surmounting  them — 
how  eagerly  we  grasp  at  any  conjecture  which  may  enable  us  to 
gratify  our  veishes — will  understand  how  easily  the  seeming  diver- 
gence of  Bome  from  the  Catholic  Church  of  old,  might  be 
reduced  to  parallelism  or  identity ;  how  gladly  the  theory  of  de- 
velopment would  be  seized  as  an  ^'  hypothesis  to  solve  a  difficulty,^ 
by  a  mind  which  from  any  cause,  whether  good  or  evil,  contem- 
plated Bome  as  an  object  of  affection  and  admiration,  not  as  the 
deadly  enemy  of  his  own  Mother  Church. 

II.  A  statement  is  solemnly  recorded  for  the  second  time, 
(Advertisement,  p.  vi.),  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  imposed 
upon  the  clergy  and  the  Universities,  both  by  the  Church  and  the 
State  ^^  as  a  test  against  Bomanism.*^  And  yet  while  a  subject 
of  the  State,  and  a  minister  of  the  Church,  and  a  sworn  member 
of  the  University,  the  writer  did  not  think  it  inconsistent  with 
duty  to  give  and  promulgate  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
Articles  as  effectually  sapped  and  undermined  them  as  tests,  by 
enabling  those  who  subscnbed  them  to  hold  all  Bomish  doctrines 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 

III.  There  is  (p.  ix.),  in  an  authoritative  re-publication  of  a  let- 
ter some  time  since  ascribed  to  the  writer,  a  confession  that  the 
language  employed  by  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
condemnation  of  Bome  was  formerly  employed  by  himseff,  not  as 
the  real  genuine  expression  of  his  own  feelmgs,  but  for  a  purpose 
— ^in  an  attempt  to  "throw  himself  into  their  system,^' — as  "neces- 
sary for  the  position  of  the  Church,'^— in  iJie  "  hope  of  approving 
himself  to  persons  he  respected,  and  a  wish  to  repel  the  charge 
of  Bomanism.*"  '  And  an  allusion  (p.  vii.)  in  a  letter  from  a 
friend,  to  the  use  of  similar  language  by  him,  as  part  of  an 
oucovojLt(a,  though  very  slight  in  itsdf,  yet  when  coupled  with  other 
known  facts,  cannot  but  create  the  belief  that  the  whole  end  and 
object  contemplated,  by  at  least  Mr.  Newman  himself,  in  the  lat«^ 
movement,  was  never  made  known.  What  the  precise  design  was, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  conjecture.    But  concealment,  suppreBsion,. 

i)d2 
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economy  there  was ;  and  if  no  other  end  had  been  contemplated 
but  the  building  of  the  Church  upon  her  own  principles,  under 
her  own  authorities,  to  the  perfection  of  her  own  system,  no  such 
concealment  could  be  required. 

IV.  It  distinctly  appears  from  this,  and  from  other  authorita- 
tive sources,  that  for  several  years  the  inclination  towards  Rome 
was  increasing  in  the  writer^s  mind,  with  a  degree  of  force  which 
made  him  contemplate  the  issue  as  more  than  probable ;  and  yet 
during  that  time,  he  did  not  think  it  a  tampering  with  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  as  a  minister  of  that  Church,  as  one  pledged 
solemnly  by  his  Ordination  Vow  to  drive  away  errors,  and  by  the 
whole  chiuracter  and  teaching  of  his  Church  pledged  to  rank 
among  the  chiefest  of  errors  the  doctrines  of  Bome ;  he  did  not 
think  it  a  violation  of  trust,  or  an  infringement  of  his  oath,  to 
teach  the  premises  of  that  reasoning,  which  he  felt  was  insensibly 
drawing  himself  into  the  current  of  Romanism.  The  first 
elements  of  the  Theory  of  Development  were  contained  in  sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  at  a  very  late  date,  in  his 
^'  Essay  on  Miracles,^^  and  other  comparatively  recent  publicar 
tions. 

Now  to  make  statements  such  as  these,  is  full  of  danger,  full  of 

Eain.  Many  men,  nay  hundreds,  have  heard  them  from  others,  but 
ave  refused  to  beheve  them,  as  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity 
and  openness  of  a  character  which  they  esteemed  and  revered.  But 
they  are  now  made  by  Mr.  Newman  himself.  And  they  must  be 
dealt  with  by  those  whose  task  it  is  to  soothe  and  to  strengthen 
weak  minds,  perplexed  with  the  lamentable  issue  of  so  much 
anticipated  good,  and  tempted  almost  to  despair  of  truth.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  draw  from  them  any  chai^  of 
dishonesty,  insincerity,  or  fraud.  All  this  may  well  be  left  to  the 
Judge  who  sees  the  heart :  we  cannot  see  it,  and  the  beam  in 
our  own  eye  is  not  yet  pulled  out,  that  we  should  condemn 
the  mote  in  our  brother^s  eye.  But  we  may  and  must  conclude 
from  them,  that  diuring  the  recent  movement  the  writer  of  the 
present  volume  has  never  fairly  and  unreservedly  acted  in  the 
spirit,  under  the  authority,  or  in  conformity  to  the  teaching  of 
his  Church.  His  thoughts  have  been  wandering  elsewhere.  His 
affections  have  been  set  upon  some  other  stan£ird  of  perfection. 
He  has  not  had  faith  in  his  Church.  What  wonder  then,  if  that 
Church  could  not  work  her  miracles  upon  him,  and  even  while 
she  fed  him  with  her  sacraments,  could  not  restrain  him  within 
the  fold  from  which  he  longed  to  escape.  No  one  who  weighs  the 
facts  can  marvel  that  he  has  fallen.  Rather  the  marvel  would  be, 
if  he  had  remained  upright.  No  one  must  dare  to  estimate  the 
strengtli  of  the  Church  by  its  failure  to  retain  him.     For  he  never 
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has  been  within  the  influence  of  the  Church.  He  has  regarded  it 
always  from  without,  as  an  object  to  be  criticized,  improved,  or 
moulded  after  a  pattern  of  his  own,  not  as  a  power  to  be  obeyed 
and  trusted  as  a  parent  is  trusted  by  a  child,  a  master  by  a  servant. 
And  no  one  must  entertain  the  dreadful  doubt,  whether  God  may 
not  abandon  to  error  a  son  who  is  steadily  and  strictly  endeavouring 
to  discharge  his  duty.  For  here  it  is  clear,  that  the  writer  has 
not  been  acting  under  a  real  imposed  duty — ^under  an  obligation 
from  authority;  he  was  living  and  acting  neither  under  the 
authority  of  his  own  Church,  nor  under  that  of  Rome,  but  under 
an  authority  within  his  own  heart;  which  after  all  was  a  self- 
indulged  bias,  working  to  realize  a  self-invented  and  ideal  model. 

But  let  us  proceed.  Before  the  theory  of  this  volume  is  touched 
on,  there  are  still  a  few  points  to  be  suggested,  bearing  upon  the 
intrinsic  authority  of  the  writer  as  a  teacher.  And  in  a  work 
which  enters  into  abstruse  questions,  which  will  perplex  some 
minds  with  its  subtilty,  and  overawe  them  with  its  learning,  with- 
out their  being  able  to  test  and  discriminate  its  statements  in 
themselves,  it  is  of  no  Uttle  consequence  that  we  should  be  able 
to  form  independently  some  judgment  on  the  competency  of  the 
writer  as  a  guide.     Some  of  these  points  are  the  following : — 

I.  The  whole  work  opens  with  a  distinct  open  retractation, 
not  of  some  casual  statements,  not  of  some  exaggerated  ex- 
pressions, not  of  generalizations  which  required  to  be  modified, 
not  of  some  assertion  which  has  been  disproved  by  newly  dis- 
covered facts,  not  of  incorrect  reasonings  on  truths  which  are 
still  retained ;  such  retractations  are  common  in  all  writers  of 
candour,  who  write  much,  and  in  troubled  times.  And  though 
even  these  in  some  degree  diminish  the  authority  of  a  teacher, 
yet  they  are  to  be  received  always  with  indulgence,  and  often 
with  respect,  as  proofs  of  simplicity  and  ingenuousness.  But 
the  retractation  here  given,  is  of  language  and  statements, 
which,  if  Mr.  Newman'^s  present  position  can  be  at  all  justified 
from  the  charge  of  reckless  wilful  schism,  must  load  him  with 
no  less  a  charge  than  that  of  the  unforgiven  sin.  He  has  blas- 
phemed as  "cruel,''  as  "beside  herself,''  as  "  satanic,"  what  he  now 
declares  to  be  the  only  true  Church  of  God,  to  be  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether  the 
language  itself  be  justifiable  or  not.  Upon  the  mind  of  him  who 
used  it  a  fearful  dilemma  must  be  resting.  And  upon  a  mind 
80  loaded,  if  he  be  in  any  degree  in  a  fit  state  to  be  accepted  as 
a  guide  of  others,  there  lies  an  imperative  obligation  in  his  pre- 
sent change  of  views  at  least  to  preserve  silence.  It  is  not  true 
that  they  who  have  sinned  are  precluded  from  undertaking  the 
defence  of  holiness,  or  that  conviction  of  past  error  inca^jafiita^^ 
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a  teacher  for  the  future  maintenance  of  truth.  St.  Paulas  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  Christ  was  even  quickened  by  the  memory  of 
his  former  persecution.  But  St.  Paul  had  persecuted  without 
having  had  the  facts  of  the  case  submitted  to  him ;  he  sinned  in 
ignorance.  Here  nothing  was  hidden;  no  new  facts  or  docu- 
ments have  been  discovered  between  the  making  of  the  charge, 
and  its  retractation.  And  St.  Paul  preached  what  he  knew  was 
true,  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  wnat  he  could  no  more  doubt, 
or  dispute,  than  he  could  the  evidence  of  his  senses ;  the  pre- 
sent plea  for  Rome  is  founded  avowedly  on  probability.  And  St. 
Paul  had  a  special  command  to  preach  ;  the  present  writer  has 
none  to  proclaim  his  theory.  And  St.  Paul'^s  new  love  to  Chris- 
tians did  not  interfere  with  his  old  love  to  the  Jews,  rather  it 
kindled  and  augmented  it :  yet  even  St.  Paul  retired  for  a  time 
into  the  desert.  If  past  sins  are  to  encoiurage  present  zeal,  it 
may  well  be  zeal  in  some  department  where  we  have  not  had 
already,  and  so  recently,  experience  of  our  weakness  and  inca- 
pacity. Silence,  humility,  self-distrust,  dread  of  the  possibility 
of  another  error  like  to  the  past — these  are  the  characteristics 
of  a  mind  rightly  constituted  to  be  a  guide  to  the  flock  of  Christ, 
rightly  beanng  itself  now  under  the  shame  of  a  formal  recanta- 
tion, and  the  responsibility  of  the  peril  which  it  has  caused  to 
others.  The  appearance  of  the  present  volume  is  no  evidence  of 
such  a  temper. 

II.  One  who  ^^  in  the  middle  of  his  days  is  beginning  life  again ;  ^ 
a  novice  by  his  own  confession,  just  admitted  (the  very  state- 
ment is  inconceivably  awful)  to  the  privileges  of  Baptism,  to 
the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  just  escaped,  as  he  con- 
ceives, from  the  deadly  sin  of  heresy  and  schism,  in  which  he 
has  been  lying  all  his  life,  (and  if  he  be  not  so  escaped,  what 
right  has  he  to  quit  his  post  \)  is  guilty,  to  say  the  least,  of  pre- 
sumption, in  undertaking  at  such  a  moment  to  feed  tiie  nock 
of  Clmst  with  an  untried  theory  of  his  own. 

III.  Competency  for  the  oflice  of  a  teacher  implies  a  cer- 
tainty of  knowledge ;  it  implies  certainty  at  least,  that  the  great 
balance  of  authority  is  with  us ;  or  calculations  which  are  open 
to  be  tested ;  or,  at  the  very  lowest,  an  absolute  conviction  in 
our  own  mind  ;  or  when  we  are  compelled  to  advise  upon 
probabilities,  then  we  must  be  sure  that  we  take  the  safe  side — 
that  we  do  not  recommend  a  hazardous  step  without  absolute 
necessity.  Such  is  the  invariable  criterion  of  a  safe  guide  in 
contingent  questions.  In  the  present  volume  there  is  not  even 
an  attempt  to  assert,  or  to  show  the  certainty  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  wrong.  The  question  is  not  even  approached;  and  yet 
its  whole  bearing  is  to  recommend  an  abandonment  of  that  Ghuroh 
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upon  the  ground  of  probability.  It  is  probable  that  there  would 
be  a  development  of  Christian  doctrine;  probable  that  that 
development  would  be  authoritatively  sanctioned  ;  probable  that 
the  Bomish  development  may  be  the  one  contemplated  by  the 
Almighty.  This  probability  may  indeed  be  strong  enough  to 
justify  thought  in  examining,  and  sobriety  in  condemning ;  but 
who  without  proof  that  he  is  in  sickness,  takes  a  drug  which  may 
be  wholesome,  but  if  not  wholesome,  must  infallibly  be  poison ! 

IV.  Under  a  similar  head  would  fall  the  practice,  which  has 
now  been  avowed,  of  teaching  without  external  direction.  The 
faith  of  Abraham,  it  has  been  said  before  by  Mr.  Newman,  was 
shown  by  leaving  all  to  go,  not  knowing  whither  he  was 
going;  and  "faith,''  it  is  repeated  in  this  volume  (p.  132), 
"  is  the  reasoning  of  a  religious  mind,  or  of  what  Scripture  calls 
a  right  or  renewed  heart,  which  acts  upon  presumptions  rather 
than  evidence;  which  speculates  and  ventures  on  the  future, 
when  it  cannot  make  sure  of  it.''  It  is  no  such  thing.  This 
is  a  mere  accident  of  faith.  Faith  is  the  throwing  ourselves 
upon  some  divine  authority  legitimately  constituted ;  and  after 
we  have  recognised  his  claim  to  our  obedience,  allowing  no 
doubts  or  distrusts  on  our  own  part  to  prevent  us  from  ac- 
cepting his  authorized  declarations,  and  submitting  to  his  au- 
thorized commands,  even  though  liable  to  doubt.  The  pre- 
sence of  an  external  authority,  and  that  authority  a  moral 
person,  and  that  person  claiming  an  obedience  in  the  name 
of  God  himself,  and  substantiating  his  claim  by  adequate  proof 
— this  is  an  essential — the  essential  element  in  a  true  faith. 
He  who  offers  to  guide  us  in  the  way  of  salvation,  without  fol- 
lowing himself  such  a  guide,  can  neither  practise  faith  himself, 
nor  teach  it  to  others.  He  is  walking  by  the  light  of  his  own 
eyes  ;  he  is  but  a  teacher  of  rationalism. 

V.  The  mere  fact  of  offering  to  teach,  while  in  a  state  of 
doubt,  before  we  have  even  decided  on  the  question  of  probability, 
and  this  not  in  an  open  question,  where  truth  is  to  be  reached 
only  by  general  discussion,  and  where  no  danger  can  accrue 
from  raising  doubts  on  one  side  or  other,  or  giving  to  minds  a  wrong 
bias — even  this  must  strike*  the  most  unreflecting  mind  as  a 
strange  phenomenon.  When  we  are  roving  in  a  safe  and  open 
plain  for  the  purpose  of  amusement  only,  or  curiosity,  a  guide 
who  doubts  about  the  road  may  yet  offer  to  lead  the  way  as  an 
experiment.  But  when  it  is  certain  that  "  a  lion  is  lying  in  our 
path,"  when  schism  is  on  one  side  and  heresy  on  the  other,  he 
must  be  of  a  very  rash  or  a  very  presumptuous  mind,  who  does 
not  fall  back  into  the  rear  till,  at  least,  his  own  reasonings  and 
conclusions  are  settled.    (Advertisement,  p.  10.) 
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YI.  When  all  truth,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  is  known  to 
lie  between  two  extremes  ;  or,  what  perhaps  is  a  truer  statement, 
to  be  a  combination,  and  therefore  a  mutual  counteraction  and 
tempering  of  two  extremes,  the  theory  on  which  this  volume  is 
framed,  (Introd.  p.  xxix.)  that  there  is  no  middle  resting-ground 
between  infidelity  and  Romanism — one  representing  one  extreme 
of  human  nature,  and  the  other  its  opposite  pole — this  in  itself 
is  a  warning,  which  must  not  be  despised,  to  distrust  the  voice 
which  utters  it. 

VII.  So  again  the  prominence  here  given  to  d,  priori  reason- 
ing, to  antecedent  probability,  in  a  question  which  must  turn 
entirely  on  facts  and  history ;  in  a  question  which  may  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  tried  as  before  a  jury ;  a  question  of  a  right  of 
jurisdiction  (for  into  this  the  claims  of  Rome  must  ultimately 
be  resolved,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  controversialists  on  both 
sides),  this  in  itself  is  a  self-evident  proof,  in  the  words  of  Aris- 
totle, quoted  by  Mr.  Newman  himself,  of  an  unchastened  mind. 
(Ethic,  hb.  i.)  It  is  mistaking  the  nature  of  the  evidence  to 
be  demanded  in  each  subject  matter.  It  tries  matters  of  fact 
by  internal  conjectures ;  it  would  ensure  the  dismissal  of  a 
witness  from  any  court  of  justice  regulated  by  those  laws  of 
evidence,  which  are  based  on  the  philosophy  of  truth  and  the 
nature  of  man. 

VIII.  Another  indication  may  be  noticed  of  a  mind  unfitted 
to  guide  a  Christian  in  the  way  of  truth ;  and  it  is  mentioned, 
because  the  rule  has  been  employed  (we  are  not  speaking  from 
conjecture,  but  from  knowledge,)  as  a  fundamental  principle  in 
that  teaching  by  which  the  Church  has  latterly  been  tempted, 
and  under  which  so  many  of  its  children  have  been  corrupted. 
It  is  the  principle  of  putting  out  premises  without  their  con- 
clusions— knowing  in  our  own  minds  whither  they  must  lead 
others — ^but  leaving  the  working  out  of  the  problem  to  the  un- 
guided  reasonings  of  those  whom  we  are  teaching.  It  may  seem 
scarcely  fair  to  extract  such  a  principle  from  tibe  expression  of 
"  suggesting  (Advertisement,  p.  iv.)  thoughts,  which  in  Crod^s 
good  time  may  quietly  bear  fnut  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
the  subject  is  new,  and  which  may  carry  forward  inquirers,  who 
have  already  put  themselves  on  the  course.'*^  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  this  principle  has  been  adopted  as  a  maxim  by  men  most 
deeply  trained  in  Mr.  Newman'*s  school ;  it  may  be  traced  in 
the  existence  of  that  under-current  of  thought  which  lies  beneath 
the  surface  of  all  his  own  publications;  it  is  betrayed  by  the 
fact,  that  no  extravagance  of  doctrine  has  broken  out  in  those 
whom  he  has  reared,  of  which  the  germs  may  not  be  detected 
significantly,  but  informally  thrown  out  in  his  own  more  guarded 
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speculations ;  and  it  is  justified  by  the  doctrine  of  "  economy,'" 
"  the  doctrine  of  the  secret/'  "  the  principle  of  reserve/' — 
meaning  by  reserve  not  prudence  in  the  inculcation  of  truth, 
so  as  to  save  it  from  rejection,  and  to  ensure  the  ultimate 
embrace  of  it  in  all  its  fulness,  but  a  suppression  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  premises,  lest  they  should  startle  and  indispose  the  minds 
of  hearers.  There  are  indeed  cases  where  it  is  not  necessary  to 
put  forward  to  those  whom  we  are  teaching  the  conclusions  of 
the  premises  we  inculcate.  Where  premises  and  conclusions 
alike  are  guaranteed,  as  positively  certain,  by  that  Divine  autho- 
rity under  which  we  are  acting — when  we  speak  only  "  what  we 
have  heard  and  seen'' — when  we  are  simply  fulfilling  the  commands 
of  the  Church  whose  commission  we  bear — and  when  we  address 
ourselves  to  individuals  little  capable  of  reasoning  at  all,  either 
from  hardness  of  heart,  or  blindness  of  understanding,  and  whose 
acts  we  intend  to  guide  as  their  responsible  teachers,  then  to 
set  forth  a  whole  chain  of  argument  from  the  first  may  be  need- 
less, it  may  only  perplex  and  embarrass.  Even  Divine  truth  to 
the  human  mind  must  be  exhibited  at  times,  as  space  is  exhi- 
bited to  the  eye,  in  parts ;  portion  by  portion,  "  line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little." 

But  when  we  ourselves  are  entering,  and  tempting  others  to 
enter,  upon  a  new  and  untried  field  of  self-selected  inquiries, 
guided  solely  by  our  own  theories — when  we  are  setting  forth 
moral  practical  principles,  which  have  not  yet  been  tested  and 
guaranteed,  and  which  lead  to  conclusions  at  which  not  only  the 
hearts  of  our  learners,  but  the  authority  which  we  represent  to 
them,  would  revolt  with  horror — when  we  know  that  if  the  con- 
clusions to  which  we  are  inevitably  leading  them  were  openly 
avowed,  they  would  ensure  our  deposition  from  the  office  of 
teacher,  and  the  rejection  of  our  teaching,  by  the  consciences 
which  we  would  influence  ;  and  when  we  are  addressing  either  in 
the  private  confidence  of  religious  communication,  or  in  the  indis- 
criminate promulgation  of  the  press,  young,  tender,  ignorant, 
and  susceptible  minds,  incapable  of  testing  truth  by  the  pro- 
cess of  a  ngid  analysis — ^then  to  adopt  this  principle — to  insinuate 
into  learners  seeds  which  are  intended  to  bear  fruit  in  the  ruin 
of  their  Church,  and  may  bear  fruit  in  the  ruin  of  their  souls  ; 
to  feed  them  with  parts  and  portions  of  a  disguised  doctrine, 
which  they  would  loathe  and  disgorge  if  they  saw  the  ends,  while 
he  who  feeds  them  hides  in  his  own  breast  those  ends,  both  from 
those  above  and  those  beneath  him : — 

TCL  fi€y  iroZiipYf  Ka\  \£pwv  AxpovQ  Krivaq 
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— Bnrely,  surely,  such  a  process  in  the  sight  both  of  God  and 
man  is — but  we  will  not  proceed. 

Thus  much  it  will  be  enough  to  state,  that  such  a  process,  as 
it  tends  to  preclude  the  means  of  testing  truth,  in  itself  argues 
a  disqualification  for  the  office  of  teacher.  For  all  practical 
truth  IS  composed  of  two  parts,  balancing  and  counteracting  each 
other ;  and  half  of  such  a  truth  is  a  he.  And  tempted  as  we 
are  perpetually  to  take  a  one-sided  view  of  truth — to  assert  as 
fundamental  principles  only  the  halves  of  them,  instead  of  the 
whole — the  only  mode  of  trying  their  soundness  and  complete- 
ness is  by  a  constant  process  of  logical  analysis.  It  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  profoundest  logical  philosophy.  What  conclusion 
does  a  premise  lead  to  2  Is  it  something  monstrous — alarming — 
something  which  startles  and  shocks  I  Go  back  to  the  original 
premise,  and  inquire  if  some  element,  some  condition,  some 
qualifying,  modifying,  or  counter-balancing  principle  has  not  been 
omitted,  which  would  guard  against  such  a  result?  But  if  no 
such  process  be  pursued  or  encouraged,  no  such  warning  given, 
then  the  teacher  has  in  his  own  power  the  unsuspecting  nund  of 
the  learner,  he  may  imbue  him  with  any  extravagances,  he  rouses  in 
him  no  reflection  ;  or  if  reflection  be  roused,  he  leaves  him  to  his 
own  operations,  and  whatever  be  the  result,  he  is  enabled,  as  he 
thinks,  to  shelter  himself  from  responsibility,  by  the  excuse  that 
he  did  not  conduct  the  reasoning — that  the  learner  has  fallen 
by  his  own  hand  ! 

IX.  There  is  exhibited  throughout  both  the  theory  and  the 
reasoning  of  this  volume  that  craving  for  unity,  certainty,  precision, 
definiteness,  infallibility — ^that  impatience  of  doubt  and  hesitation 
— which  have  been  in  every  age  the  precursors  and  the  symptoms 
of  a  rationalistic  and  heretical  spirit.  They  are  the  development 
of  the  logical  intellectual  faculty  of  man  in  an  undue  proportion, 
and  wherever  they  exist,  there  we  must  distrust  a  teacher. 

X.  The  individuality  also  here  betrayed  is  full  of  suspicion. 
Thus,  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  resolved  into  that  of  her 
individual  teachers  and  doctors ;  a  dictum  of  St.  Augustine^s  is 
made  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  worship  of  angels ; 
and  the  historical  testimony  of  the  whole  Ante-Nicene  Church  is 
weighed  by  the  separate  writings  of  individual  Fathers.  Indi- 
vidualism, that  is  a  tendency  to  throw  ourselves  under  some  one 
guide  instead  of  accepting  the  general  guidance  of  the  cloud  of 
Christian  witnesses — ^to  walk  by  the  light  of  some  particular 
star,  rather  than  by  the  diffused  and  blended  lustre  of  them 
all — this,  also,  is  a  certain  symptom  of  a  rationalistic  spirit. 

XL  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this,  as  in  other  productions 
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of  the  same  school,  the  mere  novices  and  beginners  in  the  science 
of  Romanism,  have  plunged  at  once  into  extremes,  which  have 
been  repudiated  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  Romanists  themselves. 
No  medium  has  occurred  to  them  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  most  violent  ultra-montane  Jesuitism.  It  may 
be  that  there  is  none ;  that  logical  accuracy  must  sweep  away 
every  resting  place  between  the  two.  But  a  sudden  plunge  of 
this  kind  must  indicate,  that  the  mind  is  off  its  balance ;  that  it 
is  not  educing  truth  out  of  truth,  growing  and  advancing  in  know- 
ledge from  what  it  knew  before,  moving  on  slowly  and  gradually 
in  one  path ;  but  rather  that  it  has  abandoned  all  its  former 
principles  ;  has  cut  its  cables,  as  it  were,  and  has  thrown  itself 
enthusiastically  and  blindly  into  a  new  career,  hurrying  on  where- 
ever  it  is  carried  by  its  own  impetuosity. 

XII.  Again,  the  logical  reader  will  observe  the  use  of  a  mode 
of  reasoning  familiar  to  the  writer  on  many  other  occasions, 
and  in  which  he  seems  to  take  delight.  It  is  the  heedless  pro- 
secution of  a  principle  without  a  thought  of  its  issue  : — 

"  That  the  hypothesis  here  to  be  adopted  accounts  not  only  for  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  but  for  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius,  is  no  fault  of  those 
who  adopt  it.  No  one  has  power  over  the  issues  of  his  principles  ; 
we  cannot  manage  our  argument,  and  have  as  much  as  we  please  and 
no  more." — Introduction,  p.  xxix. 

So  it  has  been  said,  if  you  deny  the  miracles  of  the  Church, 
you  must  deny  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel ;  if  you  dispute  the 
tradition  of  one  part  of  Christian  practice,  you  must  dispute  the 
whole ;  if  you  cannot  find  the  doctrine  of  Episcopacy  in  the 
Scripture,  you  cannot  find  that  of  the  Holy  Trini^ ;  if  you 
accept  the  Nicene  Council,  you  must  accept  the  Council  of 
Trent;  if  you  will  not  become  a  Romanist,  you  must  become  an 
Infidel.  At  the  very  first  sight,  this  mode  of  reasoning  betrays, 
as  physicians  would  describe  it,  a  morbid  and  irritable  develop- 
ment of  the  logical  faculty.  For  that  faculty,  like  every  other, 
is  to  be  kept  in  order,  to  be  subdued,  balanced,  often  overruled 
by  our  moral  affections,  and  by  moral  laws.  It  does  not  possess 
absolute  undivided  supremacy  ;  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  up 
the  reins  to  it  any  more  than  to  our  appetites ;  because  both,  as 
in  a  corrupt  mind,  are  of  a  mixed  and  suspected  nature,  even 
when  they  seem  to  ourselves  most  pure;  both  are  easily  per- 
verted in  their  progress,  and  insensibly  led  into  falsities — diverging 
from  the  line  of  truth  and  right  at  first  imperceptibly,  and  only 
revealing  the  divergency  to  us  by  the  conclusions  which  they 
ultimat^y  reach.    A  human  being  who  suffers  himself  to  be  pos* 
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sessed  and  carried  away  by  an  idea  is  lost,  as  much  as  one  who 
surrenders  himself  to  an  affection !  and  both  will  be  lost  in  the 
same  way,  by  overlooking  some  nice  distinction  which  severs  the 
Une  of  truth  from  the  line  of  falsehood,  just  as  Mr.  Newman  has 
confounded  miracles  attested  by  the  whole  Church  with  miracles 
attested  by  a  part ;  and  the  attested  doctrinal  statements  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  with  the  rationalizing  deductions  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  And  the  mere  hardihood  of  unshrinkingly  carrying  a 
principle,  which  after  all  is  an  hypothesis,  to  sucn  a  length  as 
to  involve  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  we  most  love,  and  of  religion 
itself,  rather  than  hesitate  before  we  accept  a  probable  conclusion 
from  it,  is  in  itself  no  slight  symptom  of  an  unchastened  and 
extravagant  intellect. 

XI II.  It  is  most  significant,  that  the  writer  does  not  adopt 
the  doctrines  of  Rome  because  he  believes  in  its  infallible  autho- 
rity, but  imagines  and  adopts  the  theory  of  infallibility  in  order 
to  justify  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrines.  He  is  not  seeking 
primarily  to  find  "  who  has  the  words  of  eternal  life,^  but  what 
these  words  are.  His  object  is  not  the  guidance  of  some  superior 
personal  authority  over  his  own  mind,  but  what  his  own  mind 
may  embrace  as  agreeable  to  its  notions  of  truth.  Such  is  the 
fundamental  character  of  rationalism.  And  the  object  also  which 
he  longs  to  find,  is  not  some  particular  doctrine  wluch  may  dispel 
an  occasional  doubt,  or  come  home  to  the  heart,  or  relieve  the 
conscience,  or  satisfy  some  moral  afiection.  It  is  "  system,'' — 
logical,  elaborate,  technical,  balanced  system, — the  very  idol  of 
rationalism.  And  thus  there  is  no  profession  throughout  the 
whole  volume  of  that  full  unreserved  submission  to  tne  Church 
of  Rome,  which  perfect  trust  in  a  religious  teacher  would  suggest, 
and  which  Rome  will  imperiously  demand.  The  writer  "  wishes 
all  his  thoughts  to  coincide  with  her  judgment.'"  Rome  will 
insist  on  something  more  than  either  a  wish  or  a  coincidence. 
(Advertisement,  p.  xi.) 

XIV.  And,  lastly,  let  it  be  well  considered  what  is  involved 
in  the  theory  here  proposed,  and  how  it  is  put  forward.  It  was 
before  said,  that  this  might  be  the  last  attack  of  infidelity  on 
revelation ;  but  it  is  an  attack  which  springs  a  mine  under  its 
last  strongholds,  its  very  citadel.  And  however  triumphant  may 
be  the  defence,  it  must  involve,  to  all  human  calculation,  a  most 
frightful  sacrifice  of  souls.  Examine  the  history  of  the  assaults 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  Church,  those  from  within  its 
walls, — ^for  those  from  without  have  rather  strengthened  than 
weakened  it.  See  how  they  commenced  with  attacking,  first, 
some  one  doctrine,  as  in  the  heresies  of  the  primitive  ages ;  then 
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some  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  as  in  the  usurpation  of 
the  Church  of  Borne  ;  then  the  framework  of  the  polity  itself,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  German  reformation ;  then  the  Scriptures. 
And  to  every  point  successively  aid  and  succour  was  sent  from 
the  one  centnu  stronghold,  historical  tradition.  There,  though 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  the  Christian  could  retreat  with  safety, 
and  intrench  himself  within  an  impregnable  bulwark,  which  the 
enemy  affected  to  disdain,  but  scarcely  ever  ventured  to  attack. 
But,  with  the  present  theory,  historical  tradition  is  gone  ;  truth 
in  the  earliest  ages  was  but  in  its  infancy, — weak,  undefined,  un- 
developed ;  the  age  of  primitive  Christianity  was  an  age  of  dark- 
ness compared  with  the  present  light  of  Bome ;  the  Fathers 
may  be  set  aside  as  men  in  the  mere  pupilage  of  theology.  And 
even  if  their  testimony  to  the  then  received  doctrine  can  be  ex- 
tracted, it  is  as  useless  to  indicate  the  real  extent  and  compre- 
hension of  present  revealed  truth,  as  an  egg  is  to  unveil  the  future 
form  and  prowess  of  the  eagle.  Antiquity  is  gone.  And  we 
must  embark  all  creeds,  scriptures,  faith,  doctrine,  morality, 
poUty,  Ufe  on  earth,  and  hopes  of  heaven,  on  one  single  plank, — 
the  voice  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  a  voice,  let  us  remember, 
which  not  by  accident,  but  essentially  and  inevitably,  is  now  for 
the  first  time  incapable  of  producing  to  itself  a  shadow  of  exter- 
nal testimony.  It  did  pretend  to  this  once.  It  did  claim  the 
witness  of  the  early  Church ;  it  did  afiect  to  produce  vouchers 
from  the  Fathers.  And  by  this  very  pretence  and  claim,  it  has 
kept  steady  in  the  general  faith  of  Christianity  thousands  who 
would  have  been  driven  to  infidelity  by  its  own  peculiar  policy 
and  dogmas.  But  the  theory  of  development  cuts  away  from 
Rome  as  from  England, — it  cuts  away  from  the  whole  of  revela- 
tion, and  from  the  whole  Church,  every  particle  of  external  evi- 
dence,— that  evidence  to  which  even  our  Lord  Himself  appealed 
as  necessary  to  prove  his  own  mission,  the  evidence  of  John,  the 
evidence  of  the  Scriptures.  For  the  first  time,  then,  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Church,  the  truth  is  perilled  in  its  last  and 
central  stronghold ;  and  perilled,  if  this  theory  be  true,  without 
a  hope  of  defending  it.  For  truth  never  can  be  maintained  by 
internal  evidence, — by  its  accordance  with  the  inner  feelings, 
natures,  and  anticipations  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  unhappy  author  of 
this  theory  himself.  Few  have  struggled  more  earnestly  to 
restore  the  bulwark  of  external  evidence, — to  replace  the  faith  of 
Christianity  upon  this  immovable  foundation,  on  which  Nature, 
and  reason,  and  law,  and  the  Scriptures,  and  Apostles,  and  the 
Church,  and  Christ,  and  God,  have  commanded  us  to  rest  it. 
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And  now  aU  has  been  swept  away  by  his  own  hand,  quieUy,  com- 
placently, elaborately,  unhesitatingly,  under  circumstances  in  which 
minds  formed  like  human  nature  in  general  would  have  been  lying 
in  alarm,  and  misery,  and  anxiety;  as  bleeding  still  from  the 
fearful  rending  asunder  of  all  the  ties  of  their  earthly  and  spiritual 
life.  Even  so  it  must  be.  Even  so  truth  cannot  be  destroyed 
except  by  those  who  walk  with  it  in  the  house  of  God  as  friends. 
So  an  apostle  betrayed  his  Master.  So  the  Jews  crucified  their 
Kin^.  So  the  great  leaders  of  ancient  heresy  had  been  the  great 
teachers  in  the  Church.  So  a  Bishop  subverted  episcopacy.  So 
Antichrist  will  sit  in  the  temple  of  God  as  God  himself.  And  even 
so  among  ourselves,  the  first  great  blow  against  the  external 
foundations  of  revelation  has  been  levelled  by  the  hand  which 
more  than  any  other  had  laboured  to  rebuild  and  secure  them. 
Mourn  we  must ;  dismayed  we  must  not  be.  It  is  a  mystery  of 
the  providence  of  God. 

XV.  And  let  us  dose  these  general  remarks  on  the  degree  of 
trust  which  can  be  reposed  in  the  author  himself,  by  allumn^  to 
one  strange,  inexplicable,  moral  phenomenon,  which,  to  English- 
men at  least,  must  wear  an  appearance  so  unsatisfoctoiy,  as  to 
supersede  much  further  exammation.  The  present  volume  is  a 
very  elaborate,  studied  work,  full  of  research,  bearing  proofs  of 
long  preparation ;  the  result  of  matured  thought ;  the  conclusions 
of  a  course  of  reasoning  which  can  now  be  traced  back  in  Mr. 
Newman^s  writings  to  several  years  since,  during  which,  we  now 
know  from  authority,  he  has  been  meditating  his  recent  step. 
It  is  not  the  questioning,  the  anxious,  wavenng  questioning,  of 
an  undecided  mmd,  but  the  formal  proof  of  a  long-weighed  con- 
clusion. And  during  all  this  time,  where  has  Mr.  Newman  been! 
In  what  name,  and  in  what  authority  has  he  been  teaching  the 
children  of  the  English  Church,  if  not  by  his  voice  in  the  pulpit, 
at  least  by  private  communications,  and  by  his  previously  pub- 
lished works !  His  sermons  have  been  read  as  those  of  a  minister 
of  the  Church, — even  those  which  contained  the  germs  of  the 
poison  which  he  is  now  openly  administering  to  the  Church. 
His  reasonings  have  been  listened  to,  have  been  permitted  to  find 
access  to  minds,  from  which  they  would  have  been  anxiously 
excluded  imder  his  present  title.  The  present  work  "  was  writ- 
ten and  partly  printed  before  he  was  a  Catholic,^  (Advertise- 
ment, p.  xi.)  that  is,  while  he  felt  that  he  was  lying  in  darkness, 
in  heresy,  and  schism ;  and  had  he  died  at  any  moment  would 
have  been  cut  off  from  eternal  salvation.  It  was  intended  not  to 
be  published  till  the  final  act  of  apostasy  was  consummated.  And 
it  is  published,  as  it  is,  that  it  ^^  may  come  before  the  reader  in  a 
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more  persuasive  form,  if  he  read  it  as  the  author  wrote  it.*"  We 
think,  we  caimot  but  hope,  and  believe,  and  feel  sure  (such  con- 
fidence is  to  be  reposed  in  the  open,  manly,  straightforward 
notions  of  common  honesty  wliich  Englishmen,  with  all  their 
faults^  60  deeply  cherish,)  that  such  an  expectation  will  be  even 
passionately  and  indignantly  cast  back.  If  in  the  midst  of  a 
naval  battle  a  ship  resolves  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  this  in  itself 
awakens  in  an  Englishman  no  httle  indignation,  which  even  the 

1)lea  of  duty  or  an  error  of  judgment  scarcely  mitigates ;  but  if 
ong  after  the  resolution  has  been  taken  the  ship  continues  under 
its  old  colours,  secretly  instigating  others  to  desert  with  it,  and 
only  waits  for  the  moment  of  desertion  until  it  has  loaded  its 
guns^  and  taking  advantage  of  its  favourable  position  can  fire  a 
broadside  as  it  retires  into  its  unsuspicious  commander; — this, 
we  say,  is  a  moral  phenomenon  so  strange,  so  inexplicable,  it  so 
completely  sets  at  defiance  all  the  laws  which  regulate  the  con- 
fidence of  men,  it  bears  upon  it  the  mark  of  a  casuistry  so  subtle, 
so  utterly  destructive  of  aJl  the  ties  of  social  life,  and  that  under 
the  pretence  of  reUgion,  that  we  tremble  at  the  nature  of  the 
warfare  which  is  now  to  be  carried  on  against  the  Church  by 
disciples  of  such  a  school  of  economy,  and  which  under  these 
same  tactics  has,  we  know,  been  already  commenced. 

If  these  words  contain  bitterness,  may  God  forgive  us ;  but 
they  are  needed  as  a  warning  to  the  Church. 

These  characteristics  lie  obviously  upon  the  surface  of  the 
present  volume.  They  might  be  illustrated  and  confirmed  ex- 
tensively by  a  review  of  other  publications  of  the  same  author : 
and  had  this  been  done  at  an  earlier  period — had  members  of 
the  Church  summoned  up  resolution  to  speak  out  their  appre- 
hensions, instead  of  succumbing  to  the  false  shame  of  opposing 
or  disparaging  a  gifted  man,  who  professed  to  be  defending  the 
Church,  and  to  the  false  fear  of  driving  farther  into  error  minds 
which  were  craving  for  sympathy,  and  to  the  false  hope  that  their 
anticipations  might  be  ungrounded,  and  their  suspicions  calum- 
nies, and  to  an  unwillingness  to  give  a  triumph  to  opposite  error 
by  weakening  their  own  body  of  defence,  the  Church  might  at  this 
day  be  in  a  position  of  less  sorrow  and  uneasiness.  But  what  is 
past  is  past,  and  cannot  be  recalled :  and  perhaps  even  a  con- 
solation may  be  drawn  from  recent  disasters.  One  teaching,  it 
is  now  at  last  proved,  has  been  addressed  by  Mr.  Newman^s  school 
to  the  world,  and  an  inner  teaching  has  been  addressed  to  the 
minds  more  immediately  under  his  influence ;  and  this  interior 
teaching,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  has  been  deeply  imbued 
with  the  false  principles  and  noxious  spirit  of  the  present  theory. 
That  after  this,  some  who  have  been  exposed  to  it  have  fallen, 
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cannot  be  a  subject  of  wonder.  That  no  more  have  fidlen,  that 
BO  many  are  untainted,  or  if  not  untainted,  are  still  undetached 
from  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  is  indeed  a  wonder.  There 
must  be  some  power  more  than  human  in  that  Church,  to  have 
provided  unconsciously  an  antidote  against  poison  so  subtle  as 
that  which  has  been  difiused  through  the  atmosphere  they  were 
breathing, — some  hold  upon  their  affections  and  sympathies 
stronger  than  earthly  ties  of  interest  or  of  prejudice,  which  can 
retain  them  in  her  arms,  while  so  many  potent  influences  have 
been  struggling  to  detach  or  tear  them  from  her. 

And  now  we  may  turn  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  present 
volume.  It  opens  with  an  introduction,  in  which  this  difficulty  is 
stated ;  that  when  we  have  recourse  to  history  to  ascertain  the 
true  idea  of  Christianity,  we  find  no  fixed  definite  idea,  but  a 
great  variation  and  growth  of  doctrine  at  various  periods,  and 
especially  between  the  primitive  centuries  and  the  present  day ; 
and  that  we  have  no  means  of  severing  any  portion  of  this  growth 
or  development  from  the  succeeding  portion,  so  as  to  constitute 
it  a  type  and  standard,  by  which  to  try  the  rest.  All  the  stages 
and  degrees  are  so  linked  together,  that  we  must  either  abandon 
them  ^,  or  accept  them  lul ;  in  other  words,  become  either 
infidels  or  Romanists. 

In  order  to  render  this  latter  alternative  less  unpalatable,  a 
theory  is  proposed,  by  which  we  may  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  the  whole  process,  from  the  first  stage  to  the  last,  is  equally 
true,  equally  divine.  In  other  words,  for  to  this  the  reasoning 
must  come,  that  the  system  of  Jesuitism  (for  this  is  the  last 
development  of  Romanism,  and  is  as  closely  linked  to  the  chain 
as  any  preceding  portion  of  it,  and  is,  in  fact,  not  the  creation  of 
a  new  organ  within  the  old  Church,  but  an  expansion  of  the 
entire  Church,  and  a  new  modification  of  it  in  polity  and  doc- 
trinal theory),  that  this  system  comes  to  us  with  fiill  as  much  of 
divine  sanction,  and  possesses  full  as  strong  a  claim  upon  our 
obedience  and  belief,  as  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the  Nicene 
canons. 

To  prove  this  it  is  necessary  to  suppose,  first,  that  Christianity 
was  communicated  to  the  Apostles  and  their  Church,  not  in  any 
fixed,  definite  form  of  rules  and  declarations,  but  as  an  embryo 
idea,  to  be  drawn  out  and  expanded  subsequently  in  various 
ways,  and  at  successive  periods,  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
men. 

Secondly,  it  is  assumed  as  highly  probable,  that  this  develop- 
ment would  at  every  stage  be  conducted  and  ratified  by  an  infiu* 
lible  authority. 

Thirdly,  that  finding  at  the  present  day  one,  and  only  one, 
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very  large  development  of  professedly  Christian  doctrines  by  a 
professedly  infallible  authority,  this  must  be  the  system  contem- 
plated and  authorized  by  Almighty  God.  Bomanism  must  be 
another  word  for  revelation. 

Fourthly,  this  is  to  be  confirmed  by  observing  that  Romanism 
really  is  a  true  and  correct  development  of  the  original  embryo 
idea  of  Christianity  first  communicated  to  the  Apostles,  because 
it  bears  the  application  of  the  seven  following  supposed  tests,  by 
which  a  true  development  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  corrup- 
tion. The  first,  that  the  original  idea  should  be  preserved 
throughout:  the  second,  that  the  same  uniform  principles  of 
development  should  be  maintained  continuously :  the  third,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  development  a  variety  of  other  opinions  and 
facts  should,  as  it  were,  be  digested  and  assimilated  with  the 
original  type  :  the  fourth,  that  at  a  very  early  stage  there  should 
be  found  the  germs  and  anticipations  of  the  fully  matured  form : 
the  fifth,  that  the  whole  process  should  bear  a  strictly  logical 
examination,  and  possess  a  logical  sequence  :  the  sixth,  that  the 
additions  successively  made  should  not  be  destructive,  but  pre- 
servative of  the  primary  ideas  and  laws  of  the  process:  the 
seventh,  that  it  is  to  maintain  itself  for  a  long  time,  that  it 
should  not  be  transitory. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  such  a  theory  can  only  be  met,  as  it 
should  be  met,  fully  and  satisfactorily,  by  a  very  careful  ex- 
amination into  the  logical  character  of  revelation ;  that  is,  into 
the  philosophical  principles  on  which  the  process  is  carried  on ; 
and  also  by  a  full,  historical,  detailed  comparison  of  the  authorita- 
tive and  popular  system  of  Rome  compared  with  the  system  of 
the  early  Church.  And  this  may  and  must  be  done  in  some 
general  work,  detached  from  the  personalities  of  the  controversy 
of  the  day ;  a  work  which  may  unravel  the  whole  subject,  botn 
philosophically  and  historically,  as  Butler  and  Bull  would  have 
dealt  with  it ;  and  add  another  imperishable  possession,  a  icrfi|ua 
ig  act,  to  the  treasures  of  the  English  Church. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  can  of  course  be  attempted  here.  But  a 
few  outlines  of  the  i*efutation  required  may  be  marked  out  suf- 
ficient to  show,  that  neither  revealed  truth  nor  the  English 
Church  are  assailable  by  this  theory,  that  it  is  false  from  begin- 
ning to  end;  and  that  even  minds  unable  to  grapple  with  it 
scientifically  need  not  be  alarmed  or  overawed  at  its  perplexities 
or  seeming  profoundness.  This  last  is  more  immediately  required 
at  the  present  moment.  Scarcely  any  thing  more  can  be  at- 
tempted in  the  short  space  which  has  intervened  between  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Newman^s  book  and  the  necessity  of  sending 
these  remarks  to  the  press. 
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And,  first,  it  is  on  all  hands  allowed  that  we  do  not  poeseas  in 
the  historical  records  of  the  ancient  Church,  whether  in  oral 
tradition,  that  is,  in  the  common  law  of  the  Church,  or  in  Holy 
Scripture,  or  in  ritual  observances,  or  in  discussions  of  Fathers, 
any  logical,  technical,  scientific  development  of  revealed  truth, 
^^  precise  and  distinct ''^  in  all  its  delineations;  giving,  as  Mr.  News- 
man requires,  ^^  views  serviceable,  ready  for  belief  and  practice,^ 
that  is,  answers  to  every  question  which  the  intellect  may  conjure 
up,  or  rules  for  every  conjuncture  in  which  a  scrupulous  con- 
science may  be  placed.  It  does  not  provide  '^  whole  views  ^ 
(Intr.  p.  vii.),  that  is,  undivided,  undistributed,  as  it  were,  between 
two  truths.  It  does  not  supply  at  every  step  ^^  definite  answers 
to  definite  questions,  critical  decisions  between  truth  and  error, 
explanations  of  its  own  variations,  measures  of  its  meaning.'*^  In 
other  words,  revealed  truth,  as  exhibited  to  us  by  our  Lord,  his 
Apostles,  and  those  who  most  closely  followed  in  their  steps,  is 
not  arranged,  classified,  mapped  out,  and  minutely  delineated. 
It  is  not  a  logical  development. 

Now  if  there  be  one  rule  imperative  upon  us  in  the  reception 
of  Christianity,  a  rule  which  no  one  has  more  carefully  inculcated 
than  Bishop  Butler,  who  in  this  volume,  as  in  so  many  others  of 
the  kind,  is  repeatedly  introduced  to  authorize  the  very  opinions 
against  which  he  was  contending,  it  is,  that  we  are  not  to  ima- 
gine what  revelation  may  be  or  should  be  given  us,  but  accept 
what  has  been  given.  And  if  one  form  has  been  fixed  by  toe 
Almighty  for  communicating  his  will,  we  are  bound,  even  prior 
to  any  consideration  of  expediency,  to  reject  any  other  which  is 
not  brought  to  us  with  equal  authority  from  Him.  The  mere 
fact,  therefore,  that  Bomanism  does  pretend  to  oifer  a  technical 
scientific  theology,  and  a  technical  scientific  casuistry,  stamped 
with  the  same  authority  as  the  first  articles  of  faith,  is  an  a  priori 
objection  which  requires  to  be  removed,  rather  than  an  induce* 
ment  to  accept  it.  The  difference,  the  very  great  difierenoe 
between  the  system  of  Bome  and  the  system  of  the  early  Church 
(a  difierence  acknowledged  by  the  mere  invention  of  the  theory 
of  development)  must  be  got  over,  as  a  naturalist,  who  asserted 
to  an  ignorant  man  that  the  oak  was  the  development  of  the 
acorn,  must  prepare  to  remove  the  involuntary  scepticism  by 
carefully  exhibiting  the  process. 

But  without  abstractedly  fixing  the  conditions  requisite  for 
tracing  such  a  process,  and  preventing  during  the  transition  the 
substitution  of  a  new  and  difierent  object  for  the  original  by  a 
species  of  legerdemain,  there  are  certain  facts  which  must  at 
once  preclude  Bomanism  from  being  acknowledged  as  a  revelation 
of  the  same  kind  and  authority  with  primitive  Christianity,  or 
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included  under  the  same  sanction,  as  part  of  the  same  Divine 
fact. 

I.  In  primitive  Christianity  there  is  no  promise  of  any  such 
development.  Even  the  office  of  the  Comforter  was  to  bring  to 
mind  what  the  Apostles  had  already  heard,  and  to  announce  to 
them  the  future.  It  involves  no  promise  of  a  logical  development. 
The  language  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Apostles  on  this  point  is  too 
carefully  guarded  to  be  mistaken. 

II.  According  to  the  analogy  of  revelation,  whenever  a  new 
development  is  to  be  expected,  as  the  substitution  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy  for  a  theocracy,  the  worship  of  the  temple  instead  of 
the  tabernacle,  the  expansion  of  the  Jewish  types  into  the  Chris- 
tian realities,  and  of  the  Jewish  Church  into  the  Gentile  world, 
there  the  change  itself  is  distinctly  prophesied,  and  minds  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  it,  and  are  carefully  confirmed  and  guarded  from 
doubt  by  miracles,  lest  amidst  such  changes  they  should  lose 
sight  of  Him  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow. 
Nor  has  prophecy  been  silent  on  the  actual  development  of 
Romanism.  Our  minds  are  prepared  to  expect  it  by  repeated 
declarations  of  a  power  which  should  rise  up  within  the  Church, 
stamped  with  a  number  of  distinct  and  singular  features,  which 
may  not  all  be  fully  developed  yet  (for  Romanism  itself  is  not 
yet  fully  developed),  but  which  must  impress  every  candid  reader 
of  Scripture  with  thoughts  and  feelings  at  the  sight  of  it,  even 
as  it  is,  very  different  from  those  which  greet  a  prophet  of 
the  Most  High  ;  ^^  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 

III.  That  cannot  be  a  legitimate  portion  of  an  original  scheme, 
against  which  in  the  original  scheme  are  found  distinct  and  posi- 
tive protests  and  precautions,  such  as  are  found  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  in  the  early  Church,  against  all  the  chief  peculiarities 
of  Rome :  its  logical  reasoning  beyond  what  is  MTitten,  its  in- 
truding into  things  unseen,  its  usurpation  on  the  episcopacy,  its 
coming  as  a  minister  of  God,  without  having  an  external  witness, 
its  speaking  of  itself,  speaking  to  its  own  glory,  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  of  angels,  its  use  of  images,  its  preaching 
beyond  what  it  has  seen  and  heard,  and  other  points  definitely 
guarded  against  beforehand  in  councils  as  well  as  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

lY.  The  identity  and  continuity  of  a  system  is  destroyed  by 
the  introduction  of  a  totally  new  ingredient.  And  a  mass  of 
doctrines  reasoned  out  or  invented  to  meet  hypotheses,  such  as 
the  Romish  doctrines  of  the  Supremacy,  of  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin,  of  purgatory,  of  indulgences,  cannot  form  a  homogeneous 
organization  with  another  body  simply  attested  and  transmitted 
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as  they  were  received  from  supernatural  authority.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  early  Church  were  witnessed  to  *.  Those  of  Rome 
are  reasoned  to.  A  mass  of  wood  never  can  form  a  natural 
portion  of  a  mass  of  iron. 

V.  The  powers,  authorities,  or  organs  by  which  statements  of 
doctrine  were  made  in  the  early  Church  and  in  the  Romish 
system  are  essentially  different.  It  would  be  inexplicable  how 
such  an  obvious  distinction,  which  at  once  sets  the  question  at 
rest,  could  be  overlooked  by  an  acute  mind,  if  there  was  not 
evidence  that  the  value  of  the  great  cecumenical  councils  and  of 
the  collective  voice  of  the  Church  generally  was  estimated  by 
Mr.  Newman,  not  with  reference  to  that  great  primary  function 
of  the  Church,  the  ^^  witnessing  to  what  it  had  heard  and  seen,^ 
not  as  the  consistent  attestations  of  independent  witnesses,  but 
as  the  sum  of  the  moral  authority  of  individual  saints  and  teach- 
ers. The  error  is  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  theory. 
But  it  is  so  grave — it  is  such  a  defiance  both  of  our  Lord'*s  reite- 
rated declaration  of  the  office  of  the  Church,  "  Ye  are  my  wit- 
nesses,^"*  and  of  the  declarations  of  the  Apostles  and  Church  itself — 
it  involves  such  a  perversion  of  history  to  compare  the  council  of 
Trent  with  the  council  of  Nice  in  any  one  point  which  affects  the 
character  of  either  a  witness  or  a  reasoner — that  we  are  almost 
disposed  to  lay  down  the  pen,  and  consider  any  further  examina- 
tion of  the  theory  superfluous. 

Without  touching  however,  at  present,  on  the  tests  of  correct 
development  proposed  by  Mr.  Newman  himself,  the  above  must 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Romish  system  does  not  come  to 
us  accredited  by  the  same  credentials  as  the  Apostolic  doc- 
trines, that  it  must  be  accepted  as  in  matter  of  fact  a  dispensa- 
tion from  God,  a  form  of  his  authoritative  revelation.  And  there- 
fore we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  original  revelation,  traceable 
historically  in  the  early  ages ;  and  however  unsystematized  it  may 
seem,  however  defective,  however  illogical,  with  this  we  are  bound 
to  be  content.  But  with  this  the  authors  of  the  theory  of  deve- 
lopment are  not  content.  One  class,  to  defend  the  system  under 
which  they  are  living,  and  another  to  justify  their  apostacy  to 
it,  have  formed  to  themselves  a  notion  of  what  revelation  should 
be,  rather  than  what  it  is, — logical,  scientific,  precise,  and  defi- 
nite revelation ;  and  they  affect  to  find  such  characteristics  in  the 
Romish  system ;  and  then  with  ingenuity  they  contrive  to  slur 
over  the  palpable  breaks  in  the  process,  the  intrusion  of  heteroge- 

*  This  is  sufficiently  acknowledged  in  the  present  Tolume,  (p.  838,)  though,  tt 
might  well  be  expected,  there  occur  here  passages  which  art  su  perplexed  as  to  be 
uholly  untntelii|  ibie,  especially  p.  344. 
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lieous  elements  and  extrinsic  agencies,  the  substitution  of  one  por- 
tion for  another,  and  to  disguise  the  whole  transformation  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  juggler  performs  his  sleight  of  hand, 
making  to  the  inexperienced  eye  a  rosebush  grow  out  of  an  apple, 
and  a  full-grown  man  develop  himself  from  the  surface  of  a 
wooden  table.  The  first  motive  for  inventing  the  theory  is  the 
vice  condemned  by  Bishop  Butler.  It  is  the  indulgence  of  an 
imaginary  dream  how  revelation  may  be  made  more  perfectly 
than  it  is  made.     And  the  theory  itself  is  not  less  full  of  falsity. 

It  proceeds  first  upon  the  supposition,  that  for  the  comnmni- 
cation  of  divine  truth  to  man,  it  is  necessary  to  have  that  truth 
accurately  lined  out  and  exhibited  in  lo^cal  connexion,  in  some 
form  external  to  the  mind,  from  which  it  may  be  transferred  to 
the  mind,  as  a  portrait  on  a  copper-plate  is  stamped  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  The  theory  is  false.  This  is  not  the  mode  in  which  any  kind 
of  information  is  conveyed  to  the  mind.  It  is  the  theory  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  Sophists,  the  theory  of  Locke,  the  theory  of 
ultra-protestants,  and  has  been  again  and  again  exploded  by  the 
profoundest  philosophy  of  the  human  intellect.  Development  of 
truth  then  must  be  somewhere.  All  learning,  all  education  is  the 
endeavour  to  realize  this.  But  the  germ,  the  acorn,  the  organic 
filament  as  it  were,  from  which  the  full  truth  in  all  its  parts  and 
branches  is  developed,  is  implanted  (it  is  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture) in  the  mind  itself.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  us,  not 
without  us.  There  they  lie,  coiled  up  in  repose  and  dormant, 
all  the  primary  links  of  those  chains  of  ideas  and  feelings  which 
constitute  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion.  And  revelation  only 
fixes  externally,  and  guarantees  to  us  certain  objective  facts,  which 
we  require  to  satisfy  our  inward  instinctive  cravings— certain  truths 
which  realize  our  inborn  imaginations — certain  objects  which  call 
forth  our  internal  spontaneous  energies — certain  laws  and  land- 
marks which  they  must  not  transgress.  And  inasmuch  as  the  nature 
of  man  is  twofold,— one  part  human,  the  other  divine, — one  earthly, 
the  other  heavenly, — therefore  these  laws  and  landmarks  of  revealed 
facts  and  doctrines  are  set  before  us,  not  classified  in  equal  divi- 
sions, but  separately,  iranged,  as  it  were,  in  antagonistic  pairs, 
which  form  for  the  mind  in  its  progress  and  exertions  an  avenue, 
as  it  were,  through  which,  in  proportion  to  its  internal  struggles, 
it  advances  from  strength  to  strength,  until  it  reach  the  full  vision 
of  its  Lord  in  Zion. 

The  external  voice  of  revelation  does  little  more  than  declare 
that  the  imagination  of  our  own  heart  is  not  a  lie, — that  there  is 
a  God,  the  maker  of  all  things,  all-mighty,  ever-living,  all-wise, 
*'  without  body,  parts,  or  passions,**^  free  from  all  those  limits  and 
defects  which  have  called  up  within  us  the  dream  of  such  a 
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nature.  So  again  with  the  revelation  of  this  fact  by  a  single 
word, — the  word  God :  there  uncoils  a  new  series  of  links  equallj 
eternal,  equally  objective,  equally  made  part  of  our  very  souls  at 
the  first  moment  of  our  birth.  God  is  infinitely  great,  and  we 
are  infinitely  little.  Wonder,  admu*ation,  reverence,  sense  of 
our  own  infinnities  and  weakness,  the  lon^ng  to  make  our- 
selves perfect,  the  desire  for  union  with  a  Being  so  great  and 
so  good,  the  yearning  for  his  sympathy,  and  protection,  and 
love, — all  these  begin  to  develop  themselves  in  our  moral 
nature,  in  proportion  as  we  exercise  our  minds  aright;  and 
the  more  we  act,  and  reflect,  and  reason  (and  reflect  and  reason 
rightly),  with  the  more  completeness  they  unfold  themselves. 
We  long  to  think  of  such  a  Being  as  sympathizing  with  us, 
and  revelation  again  comes  in  and  reveals  to  us  as  an  external 
fact  the  humanity  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  the  mystery  of  our 
union  with  his  nature.  We  feel  that  we  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  his  will  and  grace  ;  and  thence  arises  the  inevitable  convio* 
tion  of  a  predestination.  We  feel  ourselves  dependent  on  our- 
selves, and  are  absolutely  conscious  that,  as  our  acts  follow  upon 
our  will,  so  our  happiness  or  misery  follow  upon  our  acts.  Reve- 
lation assures  us  of  both.  We  feel  that  we  can  do  nothing  of 
ourselves— that  in  our  own  sinful  and  corrupted  nature  we  cannot 
be  acceptable  to  this  all-perfect  Being ;  revelation  comes  to  us 
with  the  promise  of  washing  us  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  giving 
us  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  every  innate,  universal,  heaven  implanted 
question  in  our  nature,  revelation  gives  an  answer;  to  every 
universal,  divine,  instinctive  craving,  a  supply  of  that  which  it 
needs;  to  every  subjective  reasoning  which  God  intended  to 
be  developed,  an  objective  truth  to  confirm  it.  But  it  does  no 
more.  And  as  they  do  not  develop  themselves  within  us 
regularly  and  systematically,  but  at  divers  times  and  in  divers 
manners,  often  on  the  accident  of  the  moment ;  so  neither  are 
these  truths  placed  before  us  in  any  logical  systematical  form. 
They  may  indeed  be  ranged  by  us  in  pairs,  in  counterbalanc- 
ing statements,  and  all  be  held  together  with  one  thread  by 
faith  in  the  one  authority  which  declares  them ;  but  they  are 
presented  singly,  scattered  sometimes  indefinitely,  as  posts  may 
be  fixed  about  to  guide  wayfarers  over  a  plain  covered  wita 
snow ;  not  laid  down  as  tramroads  for  the  conveyance  of  ma- 
chines. Thus  are  fixed  and  guarded  by  Revelation,  the  unity 
and  the  Trinity  in  the  Divine  nature — ^the  humanity  and  divinity 
of  our  Lord — the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  own  hearts, 
and  our  own  sinful  nature — the  unity  of  the  body  of  the  Church 
and  the  distinctness  of  its  members — faith  and  works — the  duty  of 
reason,  and  the  necessity  of  authority — predestination  and  free« 
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will — the  outward  visible  sign  in  the  Sacraments,  and  the  inward 
spiritual  grace — mercy  and  justice — the  atonement  of  Christ  for 
smners,  and  God^s  wTath  on  sinners — a  world  of  angels  above  us, 
and  the  one  mediation  of  our  Lord — the  spiritual  independence  of 
the  Church,  and  yet  the  supremacy  of  the  State — Scripture  and 
tradition — the  mortification  of  the  body,  and  the  resurrection  to 
life ;  and  so  with  every  doctrine.  Each  has  its  opposite  pole — its 
balancing  truth. 

And  these  truths  were  not  merely  stated  in  words.  Words  are 
but  frail  and  dangerous  vehicles  for  the  preservation  and  convey- 
ance of  truth.  They  are  intimated  by  acts — involved  in  reasonings 
— ^implied  in  analogies-^enshrined  in  rituals — symbolized  in  sacra- 
ments. Think  only  how  vast  a  portion  of  the  Christian  creed  is 
contained  in  the  one  single  ritual  of  the  Holy  Communion.  The 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  by  the  breaking  of  the  bread  ;  his  resur- 
rection by  its  being  received  as  his  body;  the  washing  of  our 
souls  by  his  blood  ;  the  unity  of  the  Church  by  our  eating  of  one 
bread ;  our  individual  responsibility,  by  our  partaking  of  it  sepa- 
rately ;  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  by  our  worshipping  before  Him ; 
his  spirituality,  by  the  invisible  grace  so  mysteriously  and  inex- 
plicably conveyed  under  the  symbols  of  material  forms ;  authority 
and  the  priesthood,  by  its  administration  through  others ;  our 
free  agency,  by  our  stretching  out  our  hands  to  take  it ;  all  the 
highest  doctrines  of  the  faith,  by  that  intimate,  unutterable  mys- 
tery of  union  with  the  God  of  all,  by  ^  feeding  on  Him  in  our  heart 
by  faith  with  thanksgiving.' 

All  this  is  to  be  remembered  when  we  would  estimate  the  real 
amount  of  testimony  borne  by  early  history  to  the  primitive  ideas 
of  Revelation.  We  shall  not  expect  to  find  these  truths  stated 
only  or  completely  in  words,  or  in  formal  decisions  of  councib. 
Those  who  know  the  nature  of  words  will  never  make  them  the 
insulated  vehicles  of  truth.  There  was  a  Word,  indeed,  indwell- 
ing in  the  Heart  of  the  Church — moulding  its  acts — regulating  its 
afiections — stimulating  the  development  of  its  energies ;  but  this 
Word  was  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  "  engrafted  Word,  which  is 
[alone]  able  to  save  the  soul.'*^  It  was  not  a  collection  of  mere 
external  symbols,  necessarily  vague,  necessarily  interpreted,  in  a 
great  degree,  by  the  corrupt  heart  within  us,  unarmed  with  au- 
thority, standing  dead  and  lifeless,  to  hear  the  questions  put  to 
them  by  an  intellect  which  professes  to  worship  them  as  idols,  but 
would  cast  them  at  any  moment  as  dumb  idols  to  the  birds  and 
the  bats.     It  was  Christ  himself,  in  the  bosom  of  his  Church. 

Even  so  our  moral  nature  expands  and  developes  itself  by  its 
own  energy  from  within,  waking,  one  by  one,  its  inborn  sifec- 
tioQB,  its  never-dying  sympathies,  its  eternal  laws  of  right;  and 
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keeping  the  commandments  of  God ;  that  is,  watching  anxiously,  re- 
verently, scrupulously,  lest  some  extravagant  desire,  or  unbalanced 
passion,  transgress  the  positive  rules  laid  over  us  from  without, 
which  are  but  counterparts  of  the  laws  stamped  on  our  nature 
within.  We  do  not  become  good  and  holy  by  studying  works  of 
casuistry,  any  more  than  we  become  wise  theologians,  by  examin- 
inga  system  of  theology. 

Even  so,  society  springs  up  from  the  energies  and  affections  of 
its  members,  flowing  out  into  all  the  self-evolving  channels  of 
courtesies,  and  offices,  and  reciprocal  relations,  checked  only  at 
eveiT  turn  by  certain  positive  duties  and  prohibitions,  which 
mould  it  into  shape,  it  is  formed,  not  by  artificial  codes,  or 
paper  constitutions  from  without,  but  by  natural  instinct,  only 
checked  and  overruled  from  without,  unsystematically — illogically 
— ^by  separate  laws,  almost  by  casually-erected  barriers. 

Even  so  the  creations  of  art  spring  out  of  the  mind  itself;  they 
cannot  be  created  by  any  system  of  rules  without.  Wann  feel- 
ings, fecund  imaginations,  pour  themselves  forth  spontaneously, 
unconsciously,  and  only  conform  themselves  to  rules,  or  rather 
guard  against  violating  rules,  when  the  rules  meet  the  tide  of 
thought,  and,  by  fixed  and  immovable  barriers,  throw  it  back 
within  its  proper  channel. 

So  the  tree — so  the  plant — so  the  embryos  of  the  animal  world 
— so  every  creation  of  nature.  The  seed  of  life  is  within  them — 
that  which  buds,  expands,  developes,  stretches  itself  out — 

Quae  tradit  gemmas,  et  frondes  explicat  cranes, 

this  is  within.  That  which  confines,  limits,  shapes,  coerces,  and  in 
order  to  perform  this  very  function,  must  present  itself  at  points 
— in  portions — ^at  opposite  sides — ^to  meet  two  opposite  develop- 
ments— which  it  is  the  business  of  the  interior  nisus  or  effort 
to  observe  and  abstain  from  violating,  not  to  criticize  and  exa- 
mine— this  is  without.  Such  is  the  universal  analogy  of  creation. 
And  so  to  the  internal  energy,  and  to  the  faith  which  recognises 
these  outward  barriers,  and  to  the  obedience  which  bo^*s  to  their 
restraint.  Almighty  God  himself  assigns  the  work  of  Christian 
development — ^the  development  of  the  soul  of  man  in  the  fulness 
of  knowledge  and  goodness — not  to  any  mere  outward  operation 
or  impression  upon  his  intellect.  ^^  He  that  doeth  my  will,  shall 
know  of  my  doctrine."  "  If  ye  hear  my  words,  blessed  are  ye  if 
ye  do  them.*"  "  For  if  any  man  is  a  hearer  of  the  word,  and  not  a 
doer,  he  is  like  a  man  beholding,"  studying,  and  scanning  icarapo- 
ovvTi  ^^  his  face  in  a  glass,"  in  an  external  type  and  representation; 
for  he  scans  ^'  himself,  and  goes  away,  and  straightway  forgets  what 
manner  of  man  he  was."  ^ut  fie  tliat  stoops  down  irapaicin^ac  to 
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comply  with  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  that  law  which  is  given  by 
God  a  free  spirit  to  the  mind  itself,  which  developes  itself  in  the 
free  spontaneous  movement  of  spiritual  affections  from  within, 
and  abides  by  it  wapafxdvag^  remains  steady  within  the  bounds, 
and  on  the  lines  which  God  has  marked  out,  **  this  man  not  being  a 
forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  his  word — this  man  is  blessed  in 
his  doing."^  (James,  chap,  i.)  And  if  this  principle  of  develop- 
ment were  pursued  into  all  the  analogies  and  illustrations  which 
present  themselves,  and  by  its  side  were  laid  the  theory  of  an 
external  development  of  the  law  itself,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  former  is  an  universal  fact  of  nature,  the  other  a  mere  dream, 
which  has  again  and  again  been  exploded  by  the  wisest  philoso- 
phers, and  is  as  impossible  in  fact,  as  it  is  gratuitous  in  speculation. 
The  mind  is  not  impressed  with  the  image  of  truth,  as  clay  takes 
the  impression  of  a  stamp ;  but  shapes  itself  as  the  liquid  metal, 
by  flowing  into  an  outward  mould,  and  conforming  to  resistance 
at  each  point,  though  it  cannot  discern  the  systematic  regularity 
and  adjustment  of  the  figure  which  they  form.  Or  as  the  course  of 
a  stream  is  directed — a  rock  here — a  tree  there — a  bank  of  shin- 
gle farther  on — a  single  stake,  a  casual  stone,  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  current,  and  throw  it  off  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  he 
who  understood  the  laws  by  which  waters  flow,  could  cast  up 
these  barriers  and  turning  points  at  intervals,  so  that  a  common 
eye  could  detect  nothing  out  a  chance  medley  of  unconnected, 
scattered,  undefined  obstacles,  and  yet  they  might  direct  the  cur- 
rent into  the  most  regular  and  perfect  of  figures. 

It  is  certain  then,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  formal  logical 
development  of  revealed  truth  offers  itself  as  distinctly  authorized 
by  the  Almighty.  That  none  such  occurs  in  the  early  Church 
ail  allow ;  that  the  later  Bomish  system  is  too  different  from 
primitive  Christianity  to  be  warranted  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  it 
under  the  same  common  seal  has  been  proved ;  that  it  has  no 
external  evidence  of  its  own  is  now  confessed ;  and  a  minister  of 
God  who  speaks  without  such  a  witness,  who  speaks  only  of  him- 
self and  to  his  own  glory,  our  Lord  Himself  has  declared  to  be  a 
deceiver.  (John  vii.  18.)     In  the  absence  then  of  any  external 

5 roof  to  the  theory,  it  must  rest  solely  on  internal  probability. 
*his  Mr.  Newman  has  acknowledged.  But  the  probability  of 
this  form  of  revelation  must  depend  on  its  analogy  to  other  cases 
of  revelation,  none  of  which  exist.  For  the  development  and 
changes  of  the  revealed  system  in  the  embryo  of  the  Jewish 
Church  are  no  analogy  or  warrant  of  a  similar  development  and 
change  in  the  full-formed  man  of  Christianity.     Beyond  a  certain 

?oint  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  more  than  an  enlargement, 
'he  acorn  developes,  but  the  young  6ak  enlarges.     Development 
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in  Christianity  proceeded  up  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
Apostles.  Enlargement  was  the  only  authorized  process  after 
that  period. 

Still  it  may  be  argued  that  such  a  form  of  logical  development 
would  be  expedient  and  useful.  The  assumption  is  to  be  abso- 
lutely denied.  Nothing,  if  man  may  judge,  could  be  more  dan- 
gerous, first,  to  the  authority  of  revealed  truth ;  secondly,  to  its 
permanence  and  preservation ;  thirdly,  to  the  faith  of  the  learner; 
fourthly,  to  the  growth  of  knowledge  in  the  mind ;  fifthly,  to  the 
moral  virtues ;  sixthly,  to  the  logical  purity  and  sincerity  of  the 
truth ;  seventhly,  to  the  Christian  evidences ;  eighthly,  to  the 
whole  social  fabric  of  the  Church.  All  this  must  be  and  should  be 
drawn  out  accurately  and  demonstratively  elsewhere,  as  it  may  be 
drawn  out.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  enlarge  vaguely  on  the  mischief  of 
rationalism  and  the  virtue  of  faith,  on  the  weakness  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  the  transcendent  nature  of  revealed  mysteries.  We 
require  an  accurate,  argumentative,  precise  Christian  logic,  which 
shall  show  these  things  distinctly,  and  in  syllogisms,  not  in  decla- 
mation. 

I.  It  should  be  shown,  first,  that  the  office  of  the  revealed 
doctrines  is  twofold ;  first  to  draw  forth  and  elicit  the  mental 
reasoning  within,  and  then  to  check  and  repress  it  within  proper 
limits.  It  acts  as  an  end,  object,  or  rlXog  of  our  moral  afifec- 
tions  and  actions,  which  by  its  being  presented  to  them  awakens 
and  stimulates,  and  by  its  possession  satisfies  and  gives  them 
rest.  For  this  purpose  revealed  truths  are  taught  to  childhood, 
implanted  in  the  mind  before  they  are  understood  or  asked  for, 
before  the  reasoning  which  would  lead  to  them  begins  to  be 
evolved.  And  they  are  impressed  and  enforced  continuously 
during  the  whole  process  of  evolution.  We  tell  a  child  that 
there  is  a  God,  long  before  he  has  consciously  reflected  on  the 
idea  which  evolves  within  him  to  form  its  definition.  And  when 
that  consciousness  comes  on,  we  then  confine  and  restrict  it  by 
the  revealed  doctrine  of  a  God,  from  adding  to  or  taking  away. 
But  in  either  case  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  presented  as  a 
declaration,  not  as  a  reasoning.  The  voice  which  announces  the 
doctrine  must  speak  as  one  having  authority.  Reasoning,  if  used 
to  the  child,  is  useless ;  it  addresses  a  faculty  which  exists  but 
imperfectly,  and  ought  not  to  be  supposed  to  exist  in  early  life, 
as  an  independent,  critical  power.  Bc^oning,  if  used  to  the  man, 
admits  an  appeal  from  a  supreme,  authoritative  command,  to  a 
tribunal  within  the  hearer^s  heart,  and  the  authority  of  the 
teacher  is  gone.  The  primary  truths  of  all  science  must  be 
indisputable  and  undisputed. 

II.  No  wise  lawgiver,  addressing  the  self-will  of  man,  couples 
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his  enactments  with  internal  proofs  of  their  truth,  because  as 
this  insensibly  shifts  the  ground  of  their  enactment,  and  brings 
them  before  the  tribunal  of  the  subject^s  own  reason,  so  it  tempts 
that  reason  to  imagine  modifications,  and  evasions,  and  qualifica- 
tions, which  sooner  or  later  must  take  effect.  And  such  was  the 
gradual  process  of  the  introduction  of  reasoning  into  the  revealed 
doctrinal  declarations  even  from  the  first  ages.  It  commenced 
with  an  argumentum  ad  hominem.  You  charge  us  with  preach- 
ing absurdities.  But  similar  absurdities,  if  such  they  be,  are 
found  in  your  own  great  philosophers  whom  you  follow.  This 
was  the  first  step,  obvious  and  safe,  if  reasoning  had  stopped 
there.  But  it  proceeded.  There  is  a  great  resemblance  between 
heathen  philosophy  and  Christianity ;  and  this  resemblance  is 
an  argument  not  only  for  not  rejecting,  but  for  receiving  Chris- 
tianity. And  still  further.  The  voice  of  heathen  wisdom  is  a 
positive  attestation  to  Christianity.  And  still  further.  The  wis- 
dom of  Christianity  itself  is  a  reason  for  receiving  it.  And,  last 
of  all,  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  to  be  decided  by  its  reasonable- 
ness ;  and  of  that  reasonableness  each  mind  immediately  consti- 
tutes itself  the  judge  ;  and  the  work  of  undermining  is  finished. 
The  whole  foundation  of  truth  is  sapped,  and  nothing  can  pre- 
vent its  fall.  This  was  the  progress  of  rationalism  even  in  the 
first  centuries.  And  with  the  fear  of  this  before  their  eyes,  the 
first  great  teachers  of  it  did  denounce  the  slightest  indulgence  of 
the  logical  faculty  upon  the  revealed  truths  themselves,  though 
they  roused  it  to  free  exertion  upon  the  external  testimony  by 
which  it  was  brought  before  man,  and  upon  the  illustration  and 
confirmation  of  it  both  from  Scripture  and  from  nature.  Facts 
are  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  and  if  they  are  not  accepted 
except  on  reasoning,  they  cannot  be  accepted  at  all. 

III.  The  indulgence  of  the  logical  faculty  prevents  the  growth 
of  knowledge;  for  religious  knowledge,  as  it  has  been  shown, 
differs  from  the  physical  and  historical  sciences  in  this,  that  it 
depends  on  the  evolution  of  reasonings,  and  afiections,  and  ideas 
within  us.  It  is  a  clear,  distinct  sense  of  the  relation  in  which 
we  ourselves  stand  to  Almighty  God.  It  cannot  be  attained  with- 
out a  consciousness  of  our  own  sins,  a  mourning  over  our  own 
infirmities,  an  ardent  aspiration  for  perfection,  a  craving  for 
sympathy  and  union  with  an  all-perfect  Being,  when  all  other 
objects  of  desire  have  failed  or  disappointed  us.  Without  this 
self-knowledge,  there  can  be  no  true  religious  knowledge.  We 
may  repeat  words — play  with  ideas— arrange  and  re-arrange 
—  systematize  and  classify — define  and  divide;  but  we  have 
made  no  progress  in  the  understanding.  We  are  like  children 
who  finding  guineas,  without  knowing  what  they  are,  use  them  as 
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counters.  And  those  who  are  tempted  to  exercise  their  logical 
faculty  on  revealed  truth  are  tempted  to  play  with  it,  and  to  over- 
look all  internal  exertions.  Outwardly  they  seem  to  control  it, 
and  to  possess  it.  Inwardly,  it  has  no  hold  upon  their  minds. 
It  has  never  been  incorporated  with  their  internal  consciousness, 
convictions,  affections,  and  actions.  It  is  in  no  sense  real  know- 
ledge. 

IV.  For  the  same  reason,  the  habitof  contemplating  revealed  and 
religious  truth  in  a  logical  form,  of  casting  it  into  syllogisms  and 
definitions,  and  examining  it  by  a  critical,  speculatmg  eye,  is  in- 
jurious to  the  moral  virtues  generally.  As  it  undermmes  faith — 
as  it  withdraws  us  from  self-examination — ^as  it  loosens  the  hold 
of  our  thoughts  upon  our  own  personal  relations  .to  other  persons 
and  spiritual  beings,  so  it  necessarily  deadens  our  conscience.  It 
occupies  us  with  the  subject  of  religion,  disguising  from  us,  at  the 
same  time,  that  we  are  performing,  in  such  a  study,  no  really  re- 
ligious or  moral  duties.  And  not  rarely  it  even  tempts  us  to 
regard  it  as  an  indemnity  for  transgressions  of  the  moral  law,  and 
in  the  language  which  the  Apostle  condemns  (James  i.),  to 
plead  that  we  possess  the  faith,  though  we  have  no  works  to  give 
it  life.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  follow  from  accepting  divine 
truth  as  positive,  and  enjoined  on  us  by  authority,  since  the  very 
recognition  of  the  authority  in  that  case,  is  no  slight  security  for 
recognising  and  obeying  it  in  moral  laws  alike. 

y .  Any  indulgence  to  the  logical  faculty  must  endanger  the  di- 
vine truth  on  which  it  is  exercised,  and  must  endanger  it  most  se- 
riously, or  rather,  in  all  human  probabilitv,  must  ensure  its  corrup- 
tion. It  must  do  this  (the  explanation  is,  perhaps,  impossible  m 
a  few  words,  and  yet  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  that  it  can  be 
given),  from  the  very  nature  of  reasoning.  Reasoning  is  two- 
fold. It  links  together  ideas  to  ideas,  upon  one  or  other  of  two 
principles  ;  either  that  the  second  idea  has  been  already,  without 
our  perceiving  it,  involved  and  granted  \ji  the  first,  as  when  we 
argue  that  a  child  in  a  fever  is  sick,  sickness  being  originally  in- 
cluded in  the  notion  of  a  fever ;  or  that  the  second  idea  is  merely 
attached  and  fastened  on  to  the  first,  as  when  we  argue  that  a 
child  in  a  certain  stage  of  fever  will  die,  because  death  has  before 
been  found  to  follow  such  an  illness.  The  axiom  of  the  first  head 
of  reasoning,  which  amounts  to  mathematical  demonstration,  is 
this,  "  that  whatever  is,  is ;''  or,  "  that  the  same  thing  cannot  be 
and  not  be  at  the  same  time.**^  The  axiom  of  the  second  head, 
which  is  moral  reasoning,  and  can  never  amount  to  more  than 

Erobability,  is,  ^^  that  similar  causes  produce  similar  effects.''^     Its 
asis  is  our  experience  of  the  uniformity  and  analogy  of  nature. 
Now,  when  the  logical  faculty  is  let  loose  upon  revealed  truths,  those 
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truths  must  be  contained  in  words ;  and  before  we  can  possibly 
reason  demonstratively  from  words,  we  must  possess  accurate  and 
precise  definitions.     We  cannot  tell  whether  the  idea  A  be  part 
and  parcel  of  the  idea  B,  without  knowing  what  ideas  are  originally 
contained  under  B.     And  here  we  are  met  at  once  by  a  difficulty 
bordering  on  an  impossibiUty.     Words  never  can  be  defined  so 
accurately,  even  by  a  conventional  and  purely  arbitrary  appraise- 
ment and  settlement  of  their  value,  as  to  prevent  ideas  from  being 
attached  to  them  by  suggestion,  which  are  not  part  of  the  original 
number  enclosed  in  them.     We  may  draw  out,  indeed,  and  de- 
velop from  the  word  God,  the  ideas  of  omnipresence,  omnipo- 
tence, omniscience,  spirituality,  causality ;  all  these  are  clamped 
and  riveted  together  in  the  chain  within  our  own  minds — they 
cannot  be  separated.     Where  one  exists,  the  other  must  be  con- 
tained.    And  we  may  draw  out  from  the  word  man,  the  notion  of 
one  person,  of  a  reasonable  soul,  and  human  flesh  subsisting — these 
are  the  universal  conventional  ideas  stamped  upon  the  symbol  itself. 
And  we  may  also  evolve  from  the  word  sin,  the  notion  of  something 
violating  law,  hateful  to  a  sinless  Being,  deserving  punishment, 
exciting  shame,  injurious,  disgraceful;  all  these  are  also  notions 
riveted  together,  and  fastened  link  upon  link  in  the  inunutable 
instinct  of  our  moral  nature.     But  all  these  are  tniisms.     They 
are  felt  to  be  truisms,  and  the  logical  faculty  will  despise  truisms. 
It  seeks  to  pursue  its  quest  of  unity,  to  trace  coincidence,  and 
analogy,  and  regularity  in  things,  different,  things   strange — to 
make  discoveries  of  such  unity,  where  common  eyes  can  only 
detect  diversity  ;  and  therefore  it  will  never  be  content  with  con- 
fining its  range  of  reasoning  to  the  development  of  such  identical 
or  universally  acknowledged  conclusions ;  it  will  pass  beyond  into 
that  field  where  certainty  ceases,  and  where  the  first    links  of 
ideas  that  it  evolves,  can  be  attached  to  the  former  only  by  some 
general  analogy,  and  only  with  the  evidence  of  probability.    Thus 
that  God  is  infinitely  superior  to  man  is  a  necessary  deduction. 
The    intellect  accepts  it  as  a  truism  and  passes   on.      That, 
therefore,  God  cannot  establish  any  intimate  relation  with  men 
is  a  deduction  of  a  different  kind ;  it  is  founded  on  a  supposed 
analogy  between   the    relations  of  God  to  man,    and  relations 
which  we  observe  here  of  man  to  man.     The  analogy  is  hypo- 
thetical ;  it  is  at  any  rate  not  certain ;  the  deduction  therefore 
cannot  be  more  than  probable.     That  our  Lord  is  perfect  man, 
may  infallibly  be  drawn  out  into  the  statement,  that  He  possesses 
both  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh.     The  deduction  is  demon- 
strative.    It  was  from  the  first  contained  in  the  premises.    That, 
therefore.  He  is  a  creature,  or  not  eternal,  or  subject  to  sin,  these 
are  inferences  founded  on  analogies,  and  the  analogies  are  them- 
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selves  imperfect.  So  also  that  the  Church  is  one,  that  therefore 
it  must  not  be  rent  asunder,  that  it  must  have  one  Head, 
these  are  necessary  indisputable  reasonings;  but  the  logical 
faculty  would  think  it  little  worth  to  develop  them.  But  that  it 
must  have  one  head  upon  earth  as  well  as  one  Head  in  heaven,  a 
local  unity  as  well  as  a  spiritual  unity,  a  perpetual  supreme 
government  overruling  all,  as  in  the  papal  theory,  instead  of 
temporary  and  occasional  embodiments  of  such  an  cecumenical 
authority  in  general  councils,  these,  once  more,  are  inferences  of 
our  own,  deduced  from  a  suppressed  premiss,  of  a  perfect  analogy 
or  identity  between  a  spirituaJ  monarchy  like  the  Church,  and  the 
monarchies  of  civil  society.  Again,  that  the  Blessed  Vir&;in  is 
the  mother  of  our  Lord,  that  as  such  she  must  be  honoured, 
blessed,  reverenced  as  a  saint,  these  are  necessary  infallible  con- 
clusions ;  they  cannot  be  detached  or  separated,  they  are  indis- 
solubly  linked  together  in  the  instincts  of  our  moral  nature.  But 
that  she  should  occupy  a  throne  in  heaven  [Essay,  p.  384], 
eternal,  indestructible,  above  all  other  saints,  be  invested  with 
peculiar  offices  of  intercession,  become  the  channel  of  mercy  to 
the  sinner,  exercise  any  definite  influence  over  our  blessed  Lord^'s 
decrees  ;  these  are  deductions  from  a  supposed  analogy  between 
an  earthly  and  a  heavenly  king ;  they  are  imaginations  of  our 
own  heart.  Or,  again,  that  sin  must  be  coupled  with  punish- 
ment, this  is  certain,  the  reasoning  is  demonstrative ;  the  notion 
of  retribution  is  essentially  wrapt  up  in  the  very  notion  of  sin,  as 
the  ideas  are  riveted  together  in  our  immiftable  moral  instincts. 
But  that  this  punishment  cannot  be  borne  vicariously ;  that  it 
wipes  out  sin ;  that  it  must  be  inflicted  in  another  world,  even 
though  the  sin  be  pardoned  in  this ;  that  the  soul  must  be 
purihed  by  purgatory ;  these  inferences  may  seem  probable,  they 
may  flow  easily  and  naturally  from  our  moral  anticipations ;  but 
here  also  at  a  certain  point  will  be  found  an  unproved  analogy, 
which  overlooks  essential  distinctions  between  human  punish- 
ments and  divine,  and  between  sinners  regarded  as  heathens  and 
individuals,  and  sinners  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and 
united  to  his  body  on  the  cross. 

These  are  but  specimens  of  the  fallacies,  fallacies  deeply 
hidden,  and  with  difficulty  detected,  by  which  the  adamantme 
chain  of  demonstrative  development  passes  insensibly  into  the 
logical  development  of  Rome.  The  head  is  of  gold,  the  feet  of 
iron  mingled  with  clay.  The  foundation  of  stone,  the  super- 
structure stubble.  And  yet  the  logical  faculty  once  let  loose  on 
revealed  truth  will  expend  itself  in  raising  ihe  superstructure, 
and  in  attaching  it  to  the  foundation  as  part  of  the  original 
building.     It  will  not  be  content  with  merely  imagining  these 
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conclusions,  merely  suggesting  them  as  probabilities.  It  will 
leap  to  them  as  certainties,  impose  them  as  demonstrations, 
sanction  them  by  the  claim  of  infallibility.  And  thus  the 
structure  of  divine  truth  will  be  destroyed ;  or  what  is  equally 
effectual  to  its  injury,  will  be  overlaid,  and  encrusted,  and  hidden 
by  a  mass  of  human  imaginations. 

Nor  let  us  forget  why  the  reasoning  from  analogy  must  be 
most  perilous,  if  not  certainly  false,  when  applied  to  discover 
Christian  truths,  though  to  confirm  and  illustrate  them,  when 
revealed  already,  it  may  be  most  serviceable;  for  all  reasoning 
from  analogy  is  paralyzed,  except  when  the  cases  are  precisely 
the  same.  The  intrusion  of  a  grain  of  a  wrong  ingredient  in  a 
chemical  experiment,  instantly  invalidates  the  test.  But  the 
Christian  scheme,  though  typified  in  a  variety  of  foi*ms  in  the 
natural  world,  and  ushered  in  by  a  variety  of  revelation  and 
development  in  the  moral  world,  is  still,  as  a  whole,  an  insulated 
fact,  a  case  sui  generis.  As  Bishop  Butler  has  remarked,  we 
have  no  other  instance  of  a  revelation  made  to  a  world  of  human 
beings ;  and  even  if  we  had  this,  one  instance  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient from  which  to  draw  a  general  law.  Moreover,  all  its  grand 
doctrines  are  not  statements  respecting  the  material  world,  which 
we  might  parallel  by  facts  within  our  own  experience  of  earth ;  nor 
even  of  the  moral  world,  which  we  might  compare  with  our  own 
consciousness ;  they  are  facts  relating  to  the  connexion,  and  con- 
tact, and  counteraction,  of  two  worlds, — the  world  of  spirits,  and 
the  world  of  human  nature.  Of  the  fonner,  we  know  nothing 
but  what  we  are  told ;  of  the  latter,  very  little ;  of  any  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  except  in  the  case  of  Christianity,  we  are  per- 
fectly in  the  dark.  We  have  absolutely  no  analogies  from  which 
to  reason,  except  such  as,  when  pretended,  are  found  to  be  most 
false.  Striking  instances  of  the  perplexities  with  which  the  very 
attempt  to  employ  them  must  bring  on,  occur  in  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  which  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  properties 
of  a  spiritual  Being  with  the  properties  of  matter ;  in  that  of  the 
miraculous  power  of  relics,  which  imphes  a  connexion  of  the  same 
kind ;  in  that  of  ''  intention,^^  as  requisite  to  complete  a  sacra- 
ment ;  in  that  of  infallibility,  which  is  an  effort  to  give  a  divine 
attribute  to  an  individual  man.  The  vagueness,  and  contradic- 
tion, and  oftentimes  blasphemy,  in  which  these  efforts  end,  all 
arise  from  the  mixed  character  of  the  phenomenon  which  they 
pretend  to  solve, — one  part  being  of  earth,  earthy ;  and  the  other 
part  of  heaven,  heavenly. 

And  as,  under  these  circumstances,  to  let  loose  the  logical 
faculty  of  man  upon  Christian  truth  must  prove  most  fatal ;  so 
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to  attempt  to  present  them  to  him  in  a  logical  system  must  be 
also  a  very  dangerous  temptation.  And,  therefore,  it  becomes 
a  bounden  duty  in  us  not  to  recognise  any  human  authority  as 
armed  with  a  commission  to  develop  revelation  in  this  form, 
unless  he  brings  the  most  overwhelmmg  external  authority,  in 
which  Borne  is  entirely  deficient. 

VI.  Although,  with  such  evidence,  we  should  be  bound  to 
receive  it,  yet  it  would  be  so  at  variance  with  the  analogy  of 
revelation  itself,  and  with  the  first  laws  of  human  reason,  that  it 
would  shake  and  unsettle  the  very  foundations  of  Christian  belief; 
as  partially  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  prevailing  infidelity  of 
the  Bomish  Church.  A  logical  development  appeals  to  internal 
evidence :  it  supersedes  the  external, — namely,  testimony  and 
authority.  But  if,  when  examined,  it  is  found  itself  illogical, — 
if  we  embark  our  faith  on  a  single  plank,  and  that  plank  itself  is 
found  rotten, — what  awaits  us  but  to  be  swallowed  in  the  waves ! 

VII.  And,  lastly,  as  is  evident  from  the  preceding  sugges- 
tions, positive  law  being  set  aside  in  the  reception  of  the  truth, — 
authority  being  lost  sight  of,  the  habit  of  faith  being  deadened, 
self-will  and  vanity  being  called  into  action, — there  must  follow 
heresies,  and  upon  heresies  schisms ;  and  the  fabric  of  the  Church 
must  be  rent  to  pieces.  This  was  the  history  of  the  early  Church ; 
and  this  was  the  source  of  her  distractions,  and  the  infection 
against  which  she  now  stru^les. 

A  systematic  development,  then,  of  divine  truth  is  neither  ne- 
cessary nor  expedient.  It  is  full  of  danger.  And,  as  we  have  no 
promise  of  it,  we  have  no  reason  to  hail  it  as  coming  from  God. 
llather,  from  the  express  word  of  Scripture  and  the  declaration 
of  the  primitive  Church,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  it,  as  coming  from  a  different  source.  And  yet,  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  in  the  Christian  scheme  of  revelation  there  is  no 
exercise  for  this  logical  faculty,  so  dominant,  and  so  restless,  in 
the  very  minds  which  are  called  to  be  teachers  in  the  Church. 
Almighty  God  has  provided  for  it  a  field  of  exercise,  vast,  inex- 
haustible, safe,  full  of  deepest  interest,  fraught  with  holy  in- 
fluences ;  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, — the  study  of  them  as  the 
ancient  Fathers  studied  them, — not  as  fiagmental  histories,  not 
as  critical  philosophy,  not  as  a  region  for  discovering  new 
truths ;  but  as  a  vast  store  of  phenomena,  in  which,  under  a 
thousand  forms,  the  intellect  of  man  may  trace  at  every  step  one 
and  the  same  system  of  permanent  truths, — the  truths  which  are 
embodied  in  the  revealed  and  authoritative  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion, in  the  creeds ;  this  is  the  proper  exercise  of  the  logical 
faculty  in  Christian  minds.     And  the  provision  is  strictly  in  har- 
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mony  with  the  correct  operations  of  sense  in  all  other  branches 
of  knowledge. 

But  on  the  probability  of  a  logical  development  being  con- 
templated as  part  of  the  divine  revelation,  depends  also  the 
necessity  of  an  infallible  authority  to  evolve  it.  Thus  Mr. 
Newman  compares  it.  If  we  send  a  telescope  to  a  child  who 
is  incapable  of  drawing  it  out  himself,  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
we  should  also  provide  some  person  who  may  extend  and 
adjust  it  for  him.  The  theory  is  plausible ;  and  in  part  it  is 
true.  Christian  doctrine  does  require  to  be  in  some  sense 
developed ;  its  great  authoritative  declarations  must  be  realized 
in  the  mind  of  the  learner ;  they  must  be  called  out  within  his 
own  reflections,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  energies ;  its  general 
laws  must  be  applied  to  particular  cases  ;  its  facts  must  be  seen, 
and  weighed,  and  examined  on  every  side  upon  which  we  can 
approach  them.  And  for  this  office  Almighty  God  has  appointed 
his  Church,  the  whole  Church,  to  be  the  historical  guardians  and 
preservers  of  the  revealed  truths,  the  subordinate  branches  and 
ministers  of  the  Church  to  bring  them  home,  and  apply,  and 
enforce,  and  explain  them  to  the  hearts  and  minds  and  parti- 
cular exigencies  of  individuals.  And  thus  far  both  the  Bomish 
and  the  English  Church  stand  on  the  same  ground  of  faUibiUty 
or  infallibility.  So  far  as  both  witness  simply  to  the  ancient 
creeds,  teach  only  what  was  received,  and  heard,  and  seen  of  old, 
so  far  they  are  each  infallible.  Their  infallibility  is  involved 
essentially  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  infallibility 
of  our  Lord.  He  is  with  his  Apostles,  with  all  those  who 
adhere  to  them,  teach  what  the  Apostles  taught,  and  minister 
in  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  application  and  enforcement  of  these 
great  principles  in  particular  cases,  in  all  that  additional  teach- 
ing, which  forms  the  great  bulk  of  personal  advice,  of  sermons, 
of  religious  discussion,  of  ordinary  Scripture  interpretation,  of 
local  discipline  and  special  ritual  ol^ervances ;  in  all  this^  neither 
Rome  nor  England  pretend  to  infallibiUty.  Statements  are  made 
on  the  authority  of  individuals,  or  of  particular  Churches.  They 
are  not  imposed  as  conditions  of  communion.  They  are  often 
modified,  sometimes  changed ;  may  vary  slightly  at  different  times, 
in  different  countries ;  are  enunciated  as  the  Apostle  spake,  *'*'  Not 
I,  but  the  Lord,^^  even  though  it  is  added,  ^^  And  I  think  also 
that  I  have  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.'' 

But  the  Bomish  Church  does  put  forth  a  claim,  which  the 
English  Church  does  not  make,  to  the  power  of  stamping 
logical  declarations  and  developments  as  certain  truths,  of 
guaranteeing  their  infallibility  as  new  arbiters  of  faith ;  there- 
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by,  in  Mr.  Newman'^s  words,  '^  separating  them  from  the  mass  of 
mere  human  specuUtion,  extravagance,  corruption,  and  error, 
in  and  out  of  which  they  grew.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
infallibiUty  of  the  Church ;  for  by  infallibility,  I  suppose,  10 
meant  the  power  of  deciding  whether  this,  that,  and  a  third, 
and  any  number  of  theological  or  ethical  statements  are  true.*" 
(Essay,  p.  117.)  Now  that  any  such  authority,  any  such  official 
functionary  ever  was  established  in  the  Church  beyond  the  time 
of  the  Apostles,  is  a  fact,  if  it  ever  existed,  wtuch  has  entirely 
perished  from  the  records  of  history,  and  even  in  the  early 
Church,  even  in  the  assemblies  of  oecumenical  councils,  even  in 
the  ApostoUc  council  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it. 
Their  function  was  totally  different.  It  was  to  witness  to  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard ;  to  keep  the  faith,  not  to  define  it, 
as  Mr.  Newman  adds  from  himself,  to  his  description  of  their 
office  ;  and  to  keep  it,  not  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  it  as  some- 
thing vast  and  indefinite,  and  incapable  of  alteration ;  but  as 
something  tangible,  visible,  most  aefinite,  which  admitted  of 
an  alteration.  The  notion  of  the  existence  of  such  a  functionary 
as  Mr,  Newman  imagines,  is  repudiated  with  indignation,  even 
by  those  who  might  with  the  greatest  share  of  reason  have 
pretended  to  the  office.  And,  therefore,  it  is  the  English  Church 
which  preserves  the  real  type  and  standard  of  authoritative  reve- 
lation, not  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Eastern  Church  sepa- 
rated from  it  upon  this  very  question,  and  repudiated  it  only 
for  adding  to  the  creed  and  doctrine,  which  she  herself  acknow- 
ledged, and  rose  up  in  indignation  at  the  very  first  attempt  to 
establish  such  a  functionary  in  revelation. 

Once  more,  then,  being  left  without  facts,  we  are  thrown  upon 
antecedent  probabiUty  for  a  belief  in  the  later  introduction  of 
this  new  authority.  It  is  a  pretext  for  which  we  have  no 
authority  but  our  own  conjecture,  on  its  reasonableness  or  ex- 
pediency. And  what  is  the  truth  of  the  case  ?  What  are  the 
dogmas  which  require  this  stamp,  this  fiat,  this  guarantee  from 
an  infallible  hand!  They  are  not  simple  dedarations  from 
without,  improved,  unargued;  such  do  not  need  an  infallible 
voice  to  give  them  currency,  and  ensure  admission  into  hearts 
of  faith;  they  are  reasonings,  reasonings  be  it  remembered, 
which  must  be  either  correct  or  incorrect,  logical  or  illogical. 
If  logical,  they  require  no  guarantee;  they  carry  their  own 
evidence  in  themselves.  They  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
authoritatively-revealed  premises  from  which  they  are  evolved. 
But  if  illogical,  as  it  has  been  proved  they  must  be ;  if  founded 
on  false  analogies ;  if  violating  the  laws  of  argument ;  if,  though 
couched  in  the  form  of  syllogism,  they  are  after  all  fallacies, 
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and  crafty  impositions,  to  establish  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  that 
Church  which  is  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,''*  a  func- 
tionary for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  and  giving  circulation  to 
irrational  arguments,  and  palpably  unsupported  conclusions; 
surely  this  is  an  hypothesis  too  monstrous  even  to  be  tolerated. 
A  friend  with  whose  character  we  are  acquainted,  needs  no 
guarantee  or  introduction;  a  stranger  whose  character  is  un- 
known, assuredly  does  need  one.  But  what  should  we  say  of  a 
system  of  society,  in  which  a  functionary  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  recommendation  and  guaranteeing  the 
character  of  men  who  came  before  us  with  the  marks  of  the 
pillory  on  their  person,  and  stolen  goods  in  their  hands  ?  What 
but  that  such  a  system  must  end  in  the  scorn  of  all  recom- 
mendation whatever.  It  is  strange  that  an  acute  reasoner 
should  have  overlooked  this  blot ;  a  pretence  to  infallibility 
is  perfectly  consistent,  is  even  necessary,  when  dogmas  are  to 
be  propounded,  as  Rome  used  to  propound  such  inventions, 
without  any  attempt  at  reasoning.  Without  it  they  cannot 
be  propounded  at  all ;  but  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  a  theory 
of  logical  development,  which  is  its  present  ground,  nor  is  it 
needed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  theory.  It  adds  nothing 
whatever  to  the  reasoning,  except  that  it  makes  it  more  sus- 
picious, and  more  repulsive. 

But,  indeed,  the  whole  notion  of  popish  infalHbility  is  a 
singular  instance  of  the  delusion  which  can  be  practised  on  the 
human  mind  by  a  word.  When  pursued,  as  Bellarmine  himself 
has  pursued  it  (Essay,  p.  125),  what  does  it  amount  to !  ''  That 
a  pope  and  a  general  council  will  not  be  allowed  to  err  either  in 
frammg  decrees  of  faith,  or  general  precepts  of  morality.''  We 
may  all  devoutly  hope  it.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any 
Christian  from  reverently  putting  his  faitn  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  whole  Church,  that  God  by  his  Holy  Spirit  will 
guide  them  in  the  way  of  truth,  and  that  as  at  the  first  coun- 
cil of  the  Apostles,  one  great  principle  of  this  truth  will  be,  a 
refusal  to  add  any  article  of  faith  to  those  which  have  already 
been  given.  Here,  therefore,  the  Church  of  England  has  as 
much  the  benefit  of  an  infallible  authority  as  Romanism  itself. 
If  we  reject  any  dogmas,  which  some  produce  as  the  decrees  of 
a  general  council,  we  reject  them  on  the  historical  ground  that 
the  council  was  not  oecumenical.  This  is  a  question  to  be  tried 
before  a  jury.  It  is  a  question  of  fact.  Nothing  therefore  can 
be  gained  on  this  point  by  a  transition  from  England  to  Rome. 
Nor  is  any  thing  gained  by  accepting  the  whole  mass  of  Papal 
decrees  and  dogmas  hitherto  ratified,  as  an  infallible  standard ; 
collect  them  in  a  book ;  the  Church  of  England,  even  ultra- 
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Protestants,  possess  a  book  which  they  also  acknowledge  to  be 
infallible.     The  Bible  is  infallible — infallible  in  its  one  true  mean- 
ing ;  though  to  extract  that  true  meaning  may  be  to  individuals 
more  or  less  difficult,  as  it  can  be  no  less  difficult  to  educe  a 
simple  and  logical  and  incontrovertible  code  of  doctrine  from 
the  confused  mass  of  Bomish  traditions.     But  Kome  has  both 
the  Bible  and  her  dogmatical  decrees.     In  this  nothing  is  gained 
to  clearness.     Bather  it  is  an  acknowledged  axiom  of  legislation, 
that  the  nmltiplication  of  laws  only  tends  to  obscure  and  perplex 
them.     But  Rome  has  her  tomes  of  casuistry,  her  priesthood 
standing  over  the  soul,  undertaking  all  its  responsibilities,  answer- 
ing all  its  questions,  directing  all  its  conduct.     Yes ;  but  this 
is  a  regulation  of  policy,  not  an  emanation  of  the  infallibility. 
And  England  may  mdeed  be  defective  in  the  minute  personal 
superintendence ;  but  all  this  on  either  side,  be  it  more  or  less 
effective,  pretends  to  probability  alone.     A  weak,  alarmed,  indo- 
lent, uneasy  spirit,  may  throw  itself  at  the  feet  of  a  priest  of 
Borne,  and  beseech  to  be  relieved  of  that  burden  of  doubt  and 
free  agency  which  his  Maker  has  laid  upon  him,  and  which  if 
he  cannot  bear  he  is  scarcely  a  moral  agent.     But  he  may  throw 
himself  with  equal  reason  at  the  feet  of  an  English  clergyman : 
neither  can  pretend  to  infallibility;  neither  can  do  more  than 
advise  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  absolve  on  condition  of 
repentance,  interpret  by  the  light  that  is  in  him,  bring  forth  the 
written  volumes  either  of  the  Bible,  and  the  articles  and  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  of  England,  or  of  the  Fathers  of  old ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decrees  of  popes  and  of  Italian  coun- 
cils and  Bomish  doctors ;  the  Fathers  of  old  being  slighted,  as 
still  swathed  in  the  infancy  of  revelation ;  and  after  all,  the  weak 
and  trembling  spirit  must  be  left  to  his  own  deliberations  and 
choice,  or  abandon  his  very  character  as  a  reasonable  and  moral 
being,  by  obediently  surrendering  his  will  and  his  judgment  not  to 
an  infallible  guide,  but  to  one  who  avows  himself  fallible.  Almighty 
God  does  not  permit  that  we  should  evade  the  trial  He  sets 
before  us,  shake  off  the  yoke  He  lays  upon  us,  become  other  than 
reasonable  creatures,  without  hurUng  us  down  into  the  condition 
of  babes  or  fools. 

But  indeed  to  argue  on  such  a  question  is  idle.  When  the 
theory  of  Home  itself  is  settled ;  when  she  herself  has  authorita- 
tively decided  what  is  the  amount  of  supremacy  or  of  infallibility 
that  she  claims ;  under  what  condition  her  voice  is  to  be  heard ; 
then  it  may  be  time  to  estimate  the  reasonableness  of  the  claim. 
The  infallibility  of  our  blessed  Lord  is  intelhgible ;  it  is  universal. 
That  of  the  Apostles  is  intelligible ;  it  extends  to  all  which  they 
declare  as  emanating  from  the  Holy  Spirit  which  filled  their  body. 
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The  authority  of  the  Enghsh  Church  is  int^Higible.  It  is  limited 
to  that  teaching  which  she  can  prove  to  have  received  from  the 
Catholic  Church  as  the  inheritance  of  that  Church  from  the 
Apostles.  But  the  infallibility  of  Borne — vague,  unsettled,  disputed 
in  its  amount  and  kind  by  her  own  children, — not  even  asserted  by 
herself,  except  in  forms  which  decide  and  define  nothing ;  such 
an  authority  is  no  authority  at  all ;  such  functions,  in  any  civil 
process,  producing  such  credentials  and  such  pretensions,  would 
only  provoke  scorn  and  indignation.  It  must  either  be  exploded 
wholly^  as  it  is  by  its  bolder  sceptics ;  or  it  must  end  in  an  uni- 
versal, absolute,  irrespective,  irreversible  submission  to  every 
dictum  and  every  direction  of  the  individual  Bishop  of  Rome ; 
and  to  this  it  is  rapidly  hastening.  There  is  no  middle  resting 
jrround.  And  only  one  more  question  let  us  ask  before  we  quit 
this  point.  After  all,  with  the  whole  body  of  Homers  dogmatic 
theology  in  our  heads,  what  approach  have  we  really  made  to 
clearness  of  view,  definite  answers  to  definite  questions,  preci- 
sion, accuracy,  and  certainty  of  knowledge,  on  the  most  vital, 
or  on  any  of  the  great  arguments  of  Christian  faith  and  practice ! 
We  have  indeed  made  one  advance,  a  great  advance,  to  an  indo- 
lent, unthinking,  unresisting  passive  subjection  of  heart  and  mind 
to  a  frail  mortsJ  like  ourselves,  coming  in  his  own  name,  not  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  But  even  this  repose  and  quietness,  this 
desert  of  the  heart  and  mind,  which  they  call  peace,  is  due  not 
to  a  dogmatic  theology,  but  to  the  personal  abduction  of  free 
agency.  The  moment  we  approach  to  examine  the  logical  deve- 
lopment of  Rome,  we  are  launched  on  a  sea  of  perplexities.  It 
has  unsettled  instead  of  settling;  obscured  instead  of  elucidating; 
embarrassed  rather  than  disentangled,  every  question  which  it 
has  decided.  Nihil  quod  tetigit  nan  obscuramt.  It  tampered 
with  the  mystery  of  the  sacraments ;  and  the  conditions  which  it 
has  fixed  for  their  validity  are  so  numerous,  that  they  can  never 
be  ascertained.  It  drew  the  line  more  clearly  of  the  part  which 
the  priesthood  bears  in  conveying  spiritual  graces,  till  it  reached 
the  doctrine  of  intention,  and  by  this  not  a  single  link  can  be 
assured  in  the  whole  chain  of  Romish  ordinations.  It  intruded 
into  the  unseen  world  and  the  intermediate  state  of  souls ;  and 
nothing  now  can  hang  over  the  mind  of  a  Romanist,  meditating 
on  the  hour  of  his  death,  but  fearful  contemplation  of  sufferings 
undetermined  either  in  intensity  or  time,  dependent  upon  the 
casualties  of  his  friends^  benevolence,  and  even  here  upon  the 
personal  intention  of  the  priest  who  prays  for  him.  It  defined 
the  position  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  hierarchy  of  heaven ; 
but  that  position  is  one  so  closely  bordering  on  the  incom- 
municable attributes  of  the  Divine   Nature,  that  a  scrupulous 
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mind  must  be  perpetually  racked  with  the  fear  of  profaneness  and 
idolatry;  and  bold  minds,  such  as  have  appeared  among  her 
meet  eminent  doctors,  have  trenched  even  on  the  one  great  mys- 
tery of  the  Godhead,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  And  it  hos 
proceeded  to  settle  accurately  the  relations  between  the  Churdi 
and  the  State  in  such  a  manner,  that  wherever  that  settlement 
has  been  made,  subjects  have  been  armed  against  their  kings, 
and  kings  against  their  subjects,  every  duty  of  social  and  poli- 
tical life  has  been  violated ;  the  Christian  has  been  torn  asunder 
between  one  power  who  is  master  of  his  soul,  and  another  who  is 
master  of  his  body ;  and  treason,  conspiracy,  bloodshed,  invasion, 
and  assassination,  have  been  ever  in  the  pages  of  history  indis* 
solubly  interwoven  with  the  dogmatic  theology  of  Rome. 

All  has  not  been  defined,  rather  nothing  has  been  added  to  the 
definiteness  of  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.  The 
mass  of  the  divine  world  still  lies  before  the  restless,  presump- 
tuous, curious  eye  of  Rome,  with  whole  regions  unfilled  up ;  and 
even  the  unscrupulous  imagination  of  a  self-elected  developer 
has  not  dared  to  inscribe  upon  it  authoritatively  the  fables  wluch 
are  tacitly  permitted  to  be  cherished  and  circulated  respect- 
ing them. 

And  now  before  we  close  these  remarks,  a  very  few  words 
must  be  said  of  that  which  forms  a  large  though  not  the  most 
important  portion  of  Mr.  Newman'^s  book,  his  proposed  tests  of 
an  accurate  development.  If  the  Christian  scheme,  though  it 
did  admit  some  kind  of  development  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  permitted  none  authoritatively  aftei*wards,  least  of  all, 
logical  development ;  if  in  this  way  it  followed  the  analogy  both  of 
the  natural,  and  moral,  and  political  world,  which  up  to  a  certain 
point  in  the  creation,  whether  of  phj'sical  bodies  or  of  civil 
societies  does  admit  of  considerable  modification  and  changes,  as 
the  embryo  of  the  human  being  is  said  to  pass  through  all  the 
forms  of  normal  structure,  but  when  the  human  body  is  once 
diswombed  admits  only  of  enlargement,  tests  of  development  are 
not  needed  for  comparing  a  later  form  of  Christianity  with  its 
earliest  type.  Identity,  essential  fundamental  identity  is  the 
point  to  be  established :  and  it  is  this  in  truth  which  the  pro- 
posed tests  attempt  to  establish.  But  the  very  attempt  implies 
that  there  are  great  dissimilarities  to  be  reconciled :  the  Church 
in  England  confines  itself  to  the  same  creed  as  the  Church  of 
the  Fathers;  Rome  has  another.  The  Church  in  England 
asserts  the  same  ecclesiastical  polity ;  Rome  owns  another.  The 
Church  in  England  reveres  the  same  authority  for  her  teaching ; 
Rome  has  thrown  herself  under  teachers  of  her  own.  The  eye 
of  the  Church  in  England  is  always  turned  back  to  the  first  days 
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as  to  the  rule  and  guide  of  her  belief;  Borne  is  looking  forward. 
The  Church  in  England  uses  Scripture  as  the  Fathers  used  it ; 
Borne  abuses  it  to  a  different  purpose.  The  Church  in  England 
administers  the  two  grand  sacraments  of  the  Grospel  as  the 
Church  of  old;  Borne  differently.  The  Church  in  England 
esteems  councils  as  the  Church  of  old  did ;  Borne  frames  councils 
of  her  own.  The  Church  in  England  honours  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  the  Church  of  old,  in  the  number  of  the  saints ;  Bome 
has  elevated  her  almost  to  the  godhead.  The  Church  in  England 
is  silent  where  the  ancient  Church  was  silent;  Bome  speaks 
positively  and  boldly. 

How  shaU  we  trace  the  one  common  nature  running  through 
all  these  differences?  And  yet  no  one  who  has  followed  the 
history  of  Bome  will  deny  that  it  has  been  a  gradual,  uniform 
development  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  the  growth  of  an 
idea,  of  a  germ ;  it  is  a  whole  tree  springing  out  of  an  acorn, 
and  that  acorn  to  be  found  planted  in  the  primitive  Church.  It 
is  not  a  number  of  dead  branches  framed  and  nailed  together  by 
a  carpenter^s  hand.  All  that  is  said  in  the  present  volume  on 
this  point  is  true,  perfectly  true ;  but  another  tiling  which  he  has 
asserted  is  false ;  it  is,  that  this  germ  is  part  of  the  divine  seed 
implanted  in  the  Church  by  Chnst.  Bather  it  was  the  seed 
previously  existing  in  the  field  of  human  nature ;  the  evil  seed 
sown  in  it  by  the  enemy,  and  which  was  destined  from  the  first 
to  spring  up  and  ripen  until  the  day  of  judgment,  so  like  to  the 
true  harvest,  so  interwoven  with  its  roots,  that  the  evil  could  not 
be  torn  up  without  destroying  the  good. 

That  it  was  not  a  development  of  the  divine  idea  on  doctrine 
or  polity  implanted  in  the  Church  at  first,  is  to  be  proved  by  a 
direct  denial  of  the  applicability  of  the  first  test  which  Mr. 
Ne^\lnan  proposes.  It  did  not  retain  and  preserve  the  primitive 
idea ;  that  idea  is  not  to  be  found  where  Mr.  Newman  traces  it, 
in  a  collection  of  properties  and  accidents ;  the  most  dissimilar 
outward  forms  are  often  products  of  a  common  type,  as  the  whale 
is  classed  by  naturalists  under  the  same  genus  as  the  elephant, 
and  the  most  similar  outward  forms  flow  from  totally  different 
germs,  as  the  coral  is  not  a  vegetable  substance,  but  an  animal. 
But  it  is  to  be  found  in  an  interior  law  of  construction,  which  in 
many  organizations  of  nature  is  not  traceable  or  definable,  but  in 
the  organization  of  the  Church  has  been  fixed  by  the  declaration 
of  its  Divine  Master,  and  is  the  same  with  the  essential  character 
of  that  Divine  Master  Himself.  The  Church  is  one  body  with 
many  members ;  the  doctrines  are  distinct,  parallel,  antagonistic 
truths,  held  by  unhesitating  faith  in  one  Divine  Instructor.     Her 
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morals  are  distinct,  parallel,  antagonistic  laws,  imposed  liy  one 
and  the  same  authority. 

The  structure  in  all  its  parts  possessed  the  greatest  unity,  but 
it  exhibited  also  plurality.  And  this  type  the  human  heart  and 
the  human  intellect  from  the  first  struggled  against,  and  strove 
to  break  up.  It  despised  the  faith  which  alone  could  hold  difih 
tinct  the  two  counterbalancing  commands  or  principles ;  and  then 
the  logical  faculty  let  loose  on  these  soon  absorbed  one  into  the 
other.  Thus  the  Almighty  commanded  the  unity  of  the  Church ; 
but  He  commanded  also  the  independence  of  the  episcopacy.  The 
command  was  slighted ;  to  human  reason  they  seemed  incom- 
patible. And  human  reason  soon  swallowed  up  the  episcopacy  in 
the  supremacy  of  Rome.  God  enjoined  purity  from  the  sins  of 
the  world  ;  but  He  enjoined  also  that  we  should  fulfil  our  duties  in 
it,  promising  that  we  should  be  kept  in  it,  not  taken  out  of 
it.  Human  reason  put  no  confidence  in  the  promise,  and  fled 
from  the  world  into  the  desert.  God  revealed  the  glory  of  his 
saints ;  but  He  revealed  also  the  one  Lord,  one  Mediator,  one 
Protector,  to  whom  our  devotion  was  to  be  paid.  Human  reason 
was  perplexed  with  the  distinction — was  caught  by  the  charm 
of  sympathy  with  beings  more  like  itself  than  the  incommunicable 
Godhead  ;  and  the  glory  of  our  Lord  was  almost  lost  in  the  wor- 
ship of  his  saints.  Thus  the  whole  primitive  structure  of  Revela- 
tion was  broken  up  and  changed.  It  was  not  Rome  that  begun 
the  work ;  that  beginning  was  made  in  the  first  days,  even  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostles,  and  while  the  Church  was  strong  in  the 
maintenance  of  truth,  she  struggled  vigorously  against  the  corrupt- 
ing principle,  and  cast  it  out  of  her  own  bosom  in  the  form  of 
heresies  and  schisms.  But  at  last  she  became  weak  herself;  and 
the  evil  spirit  entered  into  one  of  her  own  episcopal  throne,  and 
employed  it  in  fostering,  and  ratifying,  and  consolidating,  in- 
stead of  ejecting  the  poison  which  was  attacking  the  Church. 

Nor  is  the  second  test  proposed  of  a  true  development  in  any 
degree  more  applicable.  The  principles  maintained  by  the  early 
Church,  as  conservative  of  the  revealed  truth,  were  not  what  Mr. 
Newman  states,  or  not  such  as  he  describes.  They  were,  first, 
faith,  not  a  blind,  irrational  impulse,  to  act  or  decide  merelv  on 
probabilities,  but  a  surrender  of  ourselves  to  a  constituted  divine 
authority,  and  an  entire  submission  to  his  declarations,  whether 
probable  or  not.  In  this  manner,  the  ancient  Church  put  faith 
m  our  Lord,  and  preached  the  truths  which  He  had  delivered 
through  the  Apostles,  and  demanded  the  assent  of  man,  even 
though  reason  could  neither  discover  nor  logically  prove  them. 
But  the  faith  of  Rome  is  faith  in  herself.     At  every  step  which 
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she  takes  beyond  the  leading  of  the  Apostles,  she  is  following  her 
own  instinct,  or  calculation,  or  fancy.  It  is  presumption,  not 
faith — self-will,  not  obedience — dogmatism  in  its  worst  sense,  as 
the  arbitrary  imposition  of  opinions  of  our  own,  not  righteous 
authority,  as  teaching  only  what  we  have  received,  what  we  have 
heard  and  seen. 

And  the  ancient  Church  used  the  Scriptures,  as  containing 
divine  truth,  under  a  thousand  secret  forms  and  mysterious  sym- 
bols. But  it  used  them  to  prove,  confirm,  illustrate  what  had 
already  been  delivered  to  it  in  the  traditional  teaching  of  the 
Church,  not  as  Rome  employs  it,  to  invent  out  of  metaphors  and 
implications  dogmas  which  have  no  other  foundation  but  her  own 
speculation. 

And  the  ancient  Church  did  allow,  that  in  this  mine  of  Scrip- 
ture, a  thousand  facts  and  intimations,  prophecies  and  histories, 
words  and  types,  now  lying  unnoticed  or  obscure,  might  have,  in 

Erocess  of  time,  light  so  thrown  upon  them,  as  to  bring  out  their 
idden  meaning,  and  reveal  beneath  them  the  same  great  truths 
as  are  written  more  legibly  in  other  portions.  And  the  bearing 
of  the  same  truths  upon  the  inner  nature  of  man,  and  the  being 
of  society,  might  be  more  fully  traced  out  from  day  to  day,  by 
thought,  observation,  and  inquiry.  But  any  development  like 
that  of  Rome,  which  should  increase  the  essential  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  consolidating  and  ossifying  into  infallible  decrees 
the  mere  opinions  of  fallible  men,  beyond  that  solid  foundation 
and  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  Christian  truth,  which  God  himself 
had  pronounced  good,  this  the  early  Church  repudiated  with  in- 
dignation— fled  from  it  in  the  person  of  its  greatest  saint — cla- 
moured it  down  by  the  voice  of  councils — ejected  it  from  the 
bosom  of  the  faithful,  though  Paraclete  after  Paraclete  appeared, 
from  Simon  Magus  to  Montanus,  each  with  this  very  pretension, 
until  one  of  the  patriarchal  thrones  itself  assumed  the  office,  and 
a  new  Paraclete  was  established,  under  the  title  of  an  Infallible 
Bishop  of  Rome*. 

Once  more,  then,  Mr.  Newman'^s  second  test  proves  that  Rome 
was  indeed  a  true  development,  but  development  not  of  the  true 
genuine  idea  of  Christianity,  but  of  a  principle  which  it  con- 
demned, of  the  human  element  which  lay  intermixed  with  the 


'  The  analogy  between  the  Romish  system  and  Montanism  has  been  drawn  out  (it 
is  a  singular  feat  of  boldness)  by  Mr.  Newman  himself  (Essay,  p.  349).  And  still 
more  singular  to  say,  no  other  defect  has  been  found  in  the  acknowledged  heresy,  than 
that  it  appeared  too  early.  "  It  was  a  self-willed  and  abortive  attempt  at  precipitating 
the  growth  of  the  Church."  The  observation  requires  no  comment.  It  is  only  one 
out  of  many  remarkable  passages  in  the  present  Toluroe,  where  in  some  mysterious 
way  the  writer  has  fallen  by  his  own  tongue. 
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dirine,  and  which  whenever  it  appears  boldly  in  the  early  Ohardi, 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  heresy.  So  also  of  the  third  test ;  two 
principles  were  from  the  first  strugglinf^  to  obtain  the  command 
over  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  in  its  application  to  human 
nature  :  one  was  stem,  inflexible,  severe ;  the  other  easy,  accom- 
modating, compromising,— an  economy;  but  intrenched  itself 
within  the  positive  laws  and  truths  of  the  Gospel,  aUowing  indeed 
human  nature  to  expand  itself,  and  move  freely,  and  throw  itself 
out  unrestrained  within  those  Umits,  but  meeting  it  at  every 

g3int  where  it  infringed  on  them  with  a  peremptory  repulsion. 
t.  Paulas  stem  prohibition  of  circumcision  to  the  Qalatians  was 
the  type  of  this  law.  But  the  other  would  adapt  the  Gospel 
to  the  wants  of  man ;  its  object  was  not  to  witness  to  the  truth, 
but  to  spread  its  own  dominion ;  it  would  not  only  yield  personal 
inclinations,  give  up  matters  of  indifference,  and  so  make  truth 
more  palatable,  even  as  St.  Paul  circumcised  Timothy;  but 
it  would  go  farther :  here  modifying  a  trath,  there  mutilating 
a  doctrine :  here  indulging  a  dangerous,  if  not  an  evil  practice ; 
there  disguising  itself  under  forms,  which  enabled  the  Gospel  to 
find  access  to  breasts  as  a  philosophy,  or  a  fancy,  or  a  polity, 
from  which  it  would  have  been  contemptuously  excluded  as  a 
rigid  unbending  law.  The  masquerade  of  Christianity,  carried 
on  by  Jesuitism  in  China,  is  the  most  recent  development  of  this 
rule  of  expediency.  But  the  whole  practical  system  of  Rome, 
and  its  doctrinal  system  also,  are  framed  under  similar  calcula- 
tions. What  Mr.  Newman  observes  is  perfectly  true;  it  took 
up  and  adapted  to  itself,  and  accommodated  and  assimilated  a 
multitude  of  extraneous  and  heterogeneous  doctrines ;  it  became 
all  things  to  all  men,  that  by  all  means  it  might  save  not  some, 
but  all ;  and  save  them  not  to  God,  but  to  itself;  and  in  so 
doing  it  proved  itself  a  development  not  of  the  divine  elements 
of  Christianity,  but  of  the  human. 

So  again  of  the  fourth  test:  it  is  a  trae  legitimate  test  of 
a  development,  and  perfectly  applicable  to  Rome.  ^^  From  the 
earliest  stages  of  Christianity  there  are  indications  of  those 
opinions  and  practices  in  which  it  has  ended.''^  ^^  The  atmosphere 
of  the  Church  was  charged  with  them  from  the  first,  and  deli- 
vered itself  of  them  from  time  to  time,  in  this  way  or  that,  in 
various  places  and  persons,  as  occasion  elicited  them,  testifying 
the  presence  of  a  vast  body  of  thought  within  it,  which  one  day 
would  take  shape  and  position.^^  (Essay,  p.  369.)  Assuredly, 
from  the  very  first,  the  atmosphere  of  the  Church  was  charged 
with  the  elements  of  human  nature,  with  all  the  developed  cor- 
ruption of  heathenism,  with  all  the  secret  tendencies  and  at- 
tractions of  hearts  and  minds  unchastened,  and  for  the  first  time 
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brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  Grospel.  The  truth  was  soon  in 
a  fiem  where  the  enemy  had  sowed  tares,  and  then  in  underhand 
movements,  in  abortive  heresies,  in  extravagancies  of  indivi- 
duals, in  unbalanced  statements  of  private  teachers,  in  con* 
tinual  concessions  to  circumstances,  may  be  found  the  genu  of 
all  the  corruptions  of  Rome.  That  no  more  than  the  germ  was 
found  within  the  bosom  of  the  Ohuroh,  though  fully  developed 
in  heresies  without  it ;  that  these  must  be  raked  out  from  the 
records  of  history,  as  things  so  rare,  or  so  obscure,  or  so  repu- 
diated, that  they  never  obtained  notoriety  or  circulation ;  tnat 
the  most  prominent  of  them  were  checked  in  the  bud,  by  positive 
declarations  of  the  Church ;  that  ardent  expressions  of  Fathers 
which  may  seem  to  countenance  error,  may  be  met  by  other 
expressions  of  equally  strong  condemnation ;  these  things  show 
that  the  germ  from  which  the  Romish  development  proceeded, 
was  part  of  the  human  element  in  the  Church,  not  part  of  that 
divine  doctrine,  which  was  delivered  once  for  all  in  its  full  per- 
fection, to  be  held  as  an  heir-loom  by  the  saints. 

And  so  again  of  the  fifth  test.  The  Romish  system  does 
possess  a  sort  of  logical  sequence ;  it  is  arranged  and  classified, — 
IS  a  work  of  art,  of  reason.  Assuredly  if  any  one  thing  were 
sufiicient  to  prove  that  it  comes  from  man,  and  not  from  God, 
it  is  this :  the  works  of  God  come  to  us  in  a  very  different 
shape ;  the  cycles  of  his  operations  are  too  vast  to  be  traced 
in  their  regular  orbits.  His  laws  are  too  universal,  his  axioms 
too  deep.  Our  own  nature  is  too  ignorant,  too  partially  under- 
stood by  us,  for  us  to  comprehend  a  system  which  is  to  be  fully 
adapted  for  its  government  and  improvement.  The  development 
of  Rome  is  scientific  in  its  result,  if  not  in  its  origin,  and  it  is 
therefore  human.  And  no  where  is  this  more  remarkable  than 
in  the  succession,  organization,  and  co-operation  of  the  monastic 
bodies,  which  are  traced  out  generally  in  the  present  volume 
(chap,  viii.)  ;  traced  out  without  one  allusion  to  the  fundamental 
views  which  pervaded  them  from  the  beginning,  and  which  so 
fearfully  neutralized  the  good  for  which  they  were  intended. 
The  histor)'  of  the  mode  in  which  the  irregular  armies  of  bar- 
barian states  passed  into  the  Roman  legion,  vast,  massive,  im- 
penetrable, yet  flexible  as  a  chain,  cannot  exceed  in  interest,  as 
a  logical  development,  the  history  of  the  religious  orders  in 
the  Romish  Church.  The  work  is  now  complete.  The  whole 
science  of  ecclesiastical  stratagem  is  thoroughly  perfected.  Rome 
has  its  Jesuit  legion^  before  which,  in  its  present  condition,  there 
is  no  other  power,  either  civil  or  spiritual,  capable  of  standing, 
except  by  extraordinary  aid  from  heaven.  And  the  Englisn 
Church,  with  its  o&hoots  throughout  the  world,  is  now  placed 
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to  defend  against  it  the  truth  and  the  polity  of  the  Apostles. 
Angels,  we  may  well  believe,  are  looking  down  to  watch  the 
conflict.  May  we  arm  ourselves  for  it  as  becomes  men,  with 
whom  it  is  better  to  die  as  martyrs,  than  to  conquer  as  deceivers 
and  as  traitors. 

Once  more,  of  the  sixth  test.  "  A  true  development  is  conser- 
vative of  its  original,  and  a  corruption  is  that  which  tends  to  its 
destruction.''"  (Sec.  xi.  p.  428.)  And  assuredly  the  Uomish  sys- 
tem is  conservative  of  all  the  original  human  tendencies  and 
seeds  of  human  thought  out  of  which  it  sprung ;  but  that  it  is 
conservative  of  the  primitive  type  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
even  Mr.  Newman  scarcely  dares  to  affirm.  Is  there  no  tendency 
in  the  deification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  obliterate  the  strict 
and  incommunicable  idea  of  the  Holv  and  Blessed  Trinity !  No 
tendency  in  her  intercession,  and  m  that  of  individual  saints, 
to  substitute  another  mediator  for  the  one  Mediator  Christ! 
No  tendency  in  the  Papal  supremacy  to  destroy  the  independence 
of  the  episcopate?  None  in  the  merits  of  works  to  corrupt 
justification  by  faith !  None  in  an  overloaded  ritual  of  forms 
to  obscure  the  worship  of  the  Spirit  I  None  in  the  doctrine  of 
infallibility  to  stifle  the  exercise  of  reason  ?  None  in  an  unwritten 
tradition  to  set  aside  the  Scriptures  ?  None  in  the  sacramental 
principle  applied  to  images  and  relics  to  confound  the  graces  of 
the  two  great  sacraments  of  the  Grospel!  None  in  purgatory 
to  set  aside  the  atonement!  None  in  development  to  set  at 
nought  the  creeds !  None  in  indulgences  and  dispensations  to 
eflace  even  the  moral  laws  written  upon  the  tablets  of  the  heart 
as  legibly  as  on  the  pages  of  the  Gospel !  "  We  need,''  says 
Mr.  Newman,  "  more  evidence  to  prove  that  such  is  the  result.'* 
Evidence  full  enough  lies  before  us  in  the  practical  dealing  of  the 
llomish  system,  wherever  it  is  most  fully  realized ;  and  though 
minds  which  are  bent  upon  indulging  their  own  imaginations 
will  refuse  to  receive  such  evidence,  there  is  a  plain^  straight- 
forward, common  sense,  characteristic  of  English  reason,  which 
we  believe  and  trust  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  repel  any  doubts 
on  this  question  of  fact. 

And,  lastly,  of  the  seventh  test ;  namely,  the  long  duration  of 
the  Romish  system.  That  there  would  arise  within  the  Ghurdi 
a  vast  and  powerful  system  of  false  teaching,  which  should  have 
its  roots  in  the  days  even  of  the  Apostles,  and  its  full  develop- 
ment in  the  days  preceding  the  last  coming  of  our  Lord,  we 
know  from  prophecy.     Human  reason  has  prophesied  the  same. 

That  human  nature  continuing  the  same  during  all  the  two 
thousand  years  which  have  nearly  now  elapsed,  there  should  have 
continued  during  all  that  time  the  same  tendencies,  affections, 
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and  needs,  and  cravinss,  which  the  Bomifih  theory  is  framed  to 
satisfy,  and  from  which  it  sprung,  cannot  be  a  marvel.  Nothing 
is  strange  in  the  fact,  that  the  same  spirit  of  evil  which  rent  the 
early  Church  with  heresies  and  schisms,  should  be  infecting  the 
later  Church  with  the  same  corruptions  within  its  own  bosom ; 
nothing  wonderful  in  the  gradual,  but  final,  succumbing  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Western  Church  to  error,  as  once  before  it 
succumbed  to  Arianism.  Bather  will  they  who  know  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature  anticipate  its  fall.  The  only  marvel  is, 
that  the  error  should  continue  so  long  under  one  form,  apparently 
steady  and  unshaken  ;  or,  rather,  after  every  break,  pursuing  one 
onward  course  of  aggrandizement  and  development;  instead  of 
breaking  out  and  dymg  away,  and  springing  again,  like  the  early 
heresies,  each  time  in  some  different  form  and  new-selected  place. 
But  what  is  the  fact !  The  real  duration  of  the  Bomish  system 
is  not  to  be  counted  from  its  germ,  but  from  its  consolidation  at 
the  Council  of  Trent.  All  the  previous  years  it  was  struggling, 
battling  for  existence ;  repelled  at  times,  vanquished  at  times ; 
and  in  this  form  an  evil  spirit  will  continue  for  centuries.  It  is 
rest,  not  motion,  which  tires  falsehood.  While  we  are  advanc- 
ing, fighting,  full  of  prospective  hope,  sanguine,  excited,  enthu- 
siastic, the  delusion  is  still  kept  up.  But  when  the  goal  is  once, 
gained,  and  we  are  called  on  to  lay  down  our  arms,  and  acquiesce 
finally  in  our  position,  only  maintaining  our  ground,  then  it 
becomes  difiicult,  nay,  impossible,  for  the  human  mind  to  remain 
at  rest,  unless  it  be  planted  on  a  rock  of  truth. 

Then  think  that,  though  error  has  but  a  precarious  exist- 
ence in  itself,  yet  when  it  fastens,  like  a  parasitic  fungus,  upon 
some  durable  trunk,  full  of  strength  and  vitality,  then^  in  a  great 
degree,  it  borrows  the  stability  of  the  stock  which  supports  it. 
And  thus  the  Catholicity  of  Bome  has  been  its  preservation.  Its 
errors  are  engrafted  upon  truth,  its  usurpation  on  a  legitimate 
episcopacy,  its  human  imaginations  on  an  Apostohc  creed,  its 
superstitions  on  a  vital  religion.  In  no  other  way  could  vice 
have  prevailed  against  goodness,  falsehood  against  truth,  than  by 
putting  on  the  garb  of  a  friend  ;  counterfeiting  an  apostle,  and 
betraymg  with  a  kiss. 

And  thus,  that  Bome  exists,  that  it  has  existed  for  centuries^ 
and  will  exist  for  more, — that  its  wound  may  perhaps  be  healed, 
and  its  horn  restored,  and  in  its  triumph  finally  recover  much  of 
the  ground  which  it  has  lost, — in  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  sur- 
prise. The  tree  has  sprung  up  into  luxuriance  from  the  rank  soil 
of  human  nature. 

Quippe  solo  Datura  subest. 
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And  the  mandate  has  not  yet  been  issued  by  a  pati^t  and  long- 
sufifering  God  to  cut  it  down. 

But  there  is  a  spectacle  by  its  side — a  spectacle  to  thoughtful 
eyes  a  marvel,  nay  more,  a  miracle — ^the  existence  and  duration 
of  God*s  Holy  Church  in  England.  Even  its  fall  would  not  prove 
its  falsity ;  for  He  who  visits  the  sins  of  the  &ther8  upon  the 
children,  visits  also  the  sins  of  the  children  upon  the  parents. 
And  we  have  sinned — we  have  been  faithless — ^we,  the  children  of 
the  Church,  have  dishonoured  her  title,  and  disobeyed  her  com- 
mands, and  fallen  short  of  her  spirit,  and  held  her  truth  in  un* 
righteousness ;  and  her  candlestick  may  be  removed  out  of  its  place 
for  our  crimes.  But  that  its  light  is  still  bumine  among  us,  bri^ter, 
perhaps,  than  ever,  amidst  so  thick  surroundmg  darkness,  amidst 
so  many  vnnds  of  doctarine,  so  many  hands  of  violence  to  tear  it 
from  its  post — ^this  is  indeed  a  miracle.  It  has  no  curious  specu- 
lation, like  Rome,  to  pamper  the  cravings  of  the  intellect — no 
pomp  of  worship  to  charm  the  eye— no  lax  indulgences  pandering 
to  the  animal  man — no  toleration  for  his  evil  instincts — ^no  arm  of 
power  to  crush  his  rebellion.  The  State  has  first  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  it,  and  then  cast  it  off,  to  stand  alone  before  an  age  of 
reason,  with  no  logical  argumentative  doctrines,  but  with  truths 
set  side  by  side,  simply  as  received,  yet  in  themselves  seemingly 
opposed  and  inconsistent.  It  professes  itself  fallible,  owns  it^f 
imperfect ;  and  when  called  on  to  work  a  miracle  upon  an  aban- 
doned, unbelieving  population,  can  only  hold  up  its  fettered  arms, 
and  show  the  mutilation  of  its  hands.  And  they  who  preach  its 
authority,  must  come  as  penitents  before  those  whom  they  would 
teach,  and  confess  that  they  have  erred  and  strayed  themselves 
from  the  way  in  which  they  would  lead  others.  And  its  heads 
dare  scarcely  to  move,  lest  they  should  rend  a  weak  body  in  sun- 
der, and  scarcely  dare  to  speak,  lest  they  should  utter  different 
voices.  And  her  priests  stand  solitary  and  single  armed  to  govern 
and  save  the  souls  of  thousands.  And  it  has  no  organized  legion 
to  do  its  will — no  resting-places  for  the  weak — no  homes  for  the 
houseless — no  refuges  for  those  who  would  return  to  its  fold — ^no 
tranquil,  blessed  asylum,  where  the  holy  might  nurse  their  holi- 
ness apart  from  the  corruption  of  the  world,  and  the  penitent 
repent  in  silence,  and  the  poor  be  fed,  and  the  sick  be  nursed, 
and  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  rise  up  almost  hourly  into 
heaven,  to  bring  down  blessings,  even  where  prayer  is  not. 
All  this  has  been  torn  from  ner;  and  that  which  she  was 
allowed  to  retain — her  worldly  honour,  and  private  wealth,  this  is 
now  valueless.  It  is  a  burden  round  her  neck  rather  than  her 
pride  or  strength.  Humbled,  deserted,  manacled,  remorseful, 
menaced  from  without  and  within^  betrayed,  and  abandoned,  the 
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Church  of  England  seems  not  to  be  reserved  by  Providence  to 
enter  the  battle  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Never — no  never,  in 
the  very  height  of  its  dominion  so  powerful  as  at  present,  because 
never  till  now  were  the  only  human  hands  which  could  repel  her 
aggression  so  impotent,  or  so  prepared  to  aid  her  machinations. 
The  Jesuit  legion  as  strong  as  ever,  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  now 
powerless  to  resist  it.  And  yet  how  many  spirit-stirring  proofs 
has  Almighty  God  revealed  within  these  last  few  years  that  He  is 
with  us  in  the  battle.  And  in  a  moment  of  her  past  history  no 
less  fearful  than  the  present,  and  far  more  tempting  to  despair, 
the  Church  of  England  had  a  voice,  which  to  the  greatest  and 
holiest  minds  spoke  as  the  Spirit  of  Grod.  As  such  it  spoke  to 
men  like  Butler,  like  Bull,  like  Sanderson,  like  Taylor,  like  Laud, 
like  Beveridge,  like  Hooker,  men  of  profoundest  philosophy,  of 
acutest  reasoning,  full  of  learning,  the  very  pupils  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  no  less  earnest  than  they  were,  and  who  had  seen  and 
known  what  Rome  really  was.  If  the  desertion  of  one  teacher, 
like  the  author  of  the  present  volume,  one  who  has  gone  out  of 
the  Church,  but  by  his  own  confession  never  was  in  it,  one  who 
in  his  own  words  has  hitherto  been  struggling  after  truth  as  a 
solitary  mind,  without  guidance  or  support,  reasoning  where  he 
ought  not  to  reason,  in  the  things  of  faith  [Essay,  Conclusion] ; 
if  such  a  melancholy  sight  now  startle  or  perplex  an  anxious 
mind,  let  him  think  of  those  greater  men,  far  greater,  far  more 
wise,  who  never  in  the  darkest  nour  of  trial  abandoned  the  mother 
who  bore  them,  who  had  tried  and  proved  her  by  years  of  patient 
obedience,  who  loved  and  honoured  her  as  indeed  the  great 
bulwark  of  God''s  truth  upon  earth,  and  the  channel  of  his  blessing 
to  his  people,  let  him  think  of  these  things,  and  be  comforted. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  An  Attempt  to  Estimate  the  Effects  of  Protecting 
Duties  on  the  Profits  of  Agriculture.  By  Messrs.  Norton  ana 
Trimmer.     London :  Bidgway.     1845. 

2.  England  in  1815  and  1845,  on  a  Suffideni  and  a  Contracted 
Currency.    £y  Archibald  Alison.     Blackwood.     1845. 

The  task  of  a  reviewer  differs  from  that  of  a  journalist — he  has 
a  concern  with  politics,  but  it  differs  from  that  of  the  writer  in 
a  newspaper ;  the  one  must  take  the  events  as  they  pass  him, 
and  pronounce  his  daily  judgment  upon  them— in  the  thousand 
incidents  which  float  on  the  moving  stream  of  our  concerns,  he 
must  steer  his  way,  and  from  the  urgency  of  the  call  upon  him^ 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  decisions,  it  would  be  more  than  human 
nature  if  they  were  not  sometimes  in  &ult.  Still  the  daily  presB 
of  England  is  a  remarkable  monument  of  the  integrity  ana  the 
vigour  of  public  opinion ;  it  enlists  the  talents,  and  exhibits  the 
powers,  which  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  were  concentrated  in 
the  wits  who  wrote  the  pamphlets  which  have  immortalized 
Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Addison,  and  Steele.  The  reviewer^s  task 
is  of  a  less  urgent,  and  in  this  respect^  more  easy  kind ;  he  is 
not  called  upon  to  pronounce  every  day,  or  every  week^  upon 
public  events,  he  has  time  allowed  him  for  a  more  general,  and 
therefore  a  more  easy  review — where  they  are  complex  and 
obscure,  he  may  suspend  his  judgment ;  he  may  give  his  pages 
to  works  of  letters  and,  escape  to  literature  from  the  haze  of 
politics.  Then  when  the  haze  has  cleared  off,  he  may  step  for- 
ward and  record  his  judgment ;  but  on  that  account  his  judg- 
ment ought  to  be  more  careful :  he  is  deeply  responsible  for  it. 
He  addresses  also  a  different  class  of  readers,  more  select,  per> 
haps  more  thoughtful ;  if  he  attempts  to  mislead  them  for  the 
interests  of  a  party,  if  he  seeks  for  this  end  to  blind  their 
judgments,  he  is  gravely  culpable.  But  the  task  of  a  reviewer, 
while  it  differs  from  the  journalist,  is  distinct  also  from  that  of  the 
constitutional  lawyer,  or  the  political  philosopher.  These  wTiters 
treat  of  the  constitutions  of  states,  or  of  the  science  of  political 
economy ;  they  handle  these  as  abstract  truths,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  circumstances  or  opinions  of  their  own  generation ; 
they  have  to  present  the  principles  and  deductions  of  science,  and 
then  to  leave  them  ;  these  deductions  may  not  be  received  in  their 
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own  day,  may  not  be  admitted  into  legislation  for  centuries. 
Adam  Smith  was  so  far  fortunate,  that  during  his  life-time  a 
great  practical  statesman,  Mr.  Pitt,  carried  out  some  of  his 
opinions ;  but  many  of  them  have  not  been  adopted  till  our  own 
time,  perhaps  are  not  adopted  now.  That  is  not  his  concern ; 
he  drops  the  germ  for  after-ages.  But  the  reviewer**s  position 
is  different ;  it  would  be  a  waste  of  his  own  time  and  that  of  his 
readers  if  he  were  to  bring  forward  truths  which  have  no  appli- 
cation to  the  events  of  his  day ;  he  is  writing  for  his  own 
generation,  for  the  year  in  which  that  generation  finds  itself; 
and  as  his  object  is  practical  good,  he  must  take  men  and  cir- 
cumstances as  he  finds  them ;  it  is  idle  for  him  to  sit  down, 
wring  his  hands,  and  wish  matters  were  changed.  There  they  are ; 
his  business  is  to  look  at  them,  and  to  deal  with  them ;  for  it 
is  practical  wisdom  to  use  the  materials  you  have,  and  build  with 
them  the  best  fabric  you  may.  The  constitutional  reasoner, 
were  he  living  in  New  York,  might  feel  it  his  duty  to  condemn 
a  republic,  and  to  give  a  preference  to  monarchy ;  but  this  would 
be  folly  in  a  reviewer  who  must  make  the  best  of  the  United 
States  government  as  he  finds  it,  and  address  his  maxims  to  its 
republican  citizens.  So  in  our  own  case,  the  opinions  which 
grow  out  of  the  circumstances  of  society  are  those  with  which 
we  have  to  deal ;  they  may  not  contain  the  most  perfect  truth  :  we 
must  use  them  as  far  as  we  can,  to  work  out  the  nearest  approach 
to  it.  For  instance,  we  may  not  agree  in  the  maxim,  that  it  is  wise 
in  the  state  to  assist  the  education  of  various  sects;  we  may 
hold  this  to  be  in  many  respects  erroneous  ;  to  us  it  appears  far 
better,  that  in  the  education  of  the  child,  as  in  that  of  tne  adult, 
the  state  should  support  one  school,  connected  with  one  Church. 
This  is  the  system  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  it  has  worked 
well.  But  sects  having  grown  up  among  us  by  the  stater's  neglect, 
they  have  multiplied :  their  demands  have  been  urgent,  they  have 
prevailed ;  the  state  has  deliberately  set  up  a  system  of  educa- 
tional grants  to  various  sects  ;  we  think  it  an  improper  system  ; 
but  instead  of  refusing  to  act  under  it,  it  seems  our  duty  to 
deal  with  it,  and  to  develope  under  it  to  the  best  of  our  power 
the  energies  of  our  Church.  This  has  been  the  course  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  fact,  and  we  justify  it  in  the  Church  as 
the  course  of  practical  wisdom. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  views  are  latitudinarian ;  that 
they  would  justify  us  in  giving  our  assent  to  error.  The  archi- 
tect who  can  find  for  his  buildings  nothing  but  brick  or  wood, 
will  make  the  best  of  these  materials ;  if,  indeed,  he  were  to 
assert  that  they  were  better  than  stone,  it  would  be  false ;  but 
to  employ  them  is  wise. 
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For  constitutional  structures  let  ns  use  the  same  judgment 
which  guides  the  builder.  And  let  us  be  allowed  earnestly  to 
address  the  moral  to  many  who  appear  to  forget  it.  Life  and 
society  have  claims  upcm  us :  let  us  not  refuse  to  answer  them, 
because  we  cannot  meet  them  exactly  as  we  could  desire.  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  says  one,  Parliamentary  Reform  says 
another,  have  subverted  the  English  constitution.  They  have 
violated  its  material,  and  altered  its  balance — be  it  so !  let  us 
work  as  we  can  with  the  material  which  we  find.  England  used 
to  be  governed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  few,  say  some.  It  is  now 
tossed  ungovernable  in  democratic  agitation — be  it  so  !  But  with 
increased  difficulties  and  with  new  elements,  it  is  still  our  duty  to 
shape  the  wisest  course.  We  must  still  guide,  not  forsake  the 
helm.  We  detest  popular  agitation,  says  another,  the  govern- 
ment of  associations  is  odious.  Liberal  or  Conservative,  the 
League  or  Repeal,  all  these  clubs  appear  to  us  fundamentally 
wrong.  We  refuse  to  take  part  in  them.  If  you  do,  you  refuse  to 
use  Uie  only  material  at  your  hand.  You  refuse  to  live  in 
London  because  it  is  not  built  of  stone,  or  because  it  is  filled  with 
smoke.  The  days  of  individual  action  are  past ;  we  live  in  the 
days  of  associated  movement.  We  may  long  for  individuality,. 
we  may  see  its  preference  and  its  power  for  truth  and  cha- 
racter, but  we  must  work  in  association,  and  where  it  is  the 
implement  of  force,  use  it  on  the  side  of  truth.  This  is  common 
sense  and  the  dictate  of  homely  wisdom.  We  urge  it  upon  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  Church.  Instead  of 
lamenting  over  our  social  evils,  instead  of  condemning  the  popular 

«owers,  let  them  take  what  they  find  and  use  them  for  gooa  ends, 
'hey  will  thus  do  much  in  their  generation,  and  leave  useful 
results  behind  them.  These  maxims  which  we  recommend  to 
others  we  adopt  for  ourselves.  In  discharging  the  duties  of 
political  reviewers,  we  decline  the  maxims  of  remote  and  unattain- 
able theory.  We  have  no  intention  of  trying  public  men  by  an 
exaggerated  standard.  We  do  not  expect  to  find  them,  and  we 
do  not  wish  to  find  them,  Don  Quixotes  in  legislation.  We  do 
not  call  upon  them  to  present  to  parliament  schemes  which  are 
visionary,  plans  which,  abstractedly  right,  are  inapplicable  to  the 
circumstances,  because  not  countenanced  by  the  opmions  of  the 
day.  Our  only  wish  is,  that  they  should  use  the  material  they 
have,  and  guide  men,  such  as  they  find  them,  to  the  best  practical 
course  of  policy.  This  is  the  only  standard  by  which  we  mean 
to  try  public  men,  and  to  this  standard  no  one  can  reasonably 
object. 

No  man  of  c.indour  can  deny  that  great  clianges  have  occurred 
in  public  life.     The  political  world  of  England  is. not  as  it  once 
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was.  The  elements  which  move  its  atmosphere  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria,  differ  materially  from  those  which  stirred  it  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  The  state  of  public  feeling  in  the 
reiffns  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  differed  from  that  which 
existed  when  Gieorge  III.,  a  stripling,  ascended  the  throne.  The 
balance  of  power  has  moved  into  different  hands  from  the  days 
when  Lord  Bute  rallied  the  king'^s  friends,  and  Lord  Chatham^s 
gouty  chair  was  set  down  at  the  door  of  St.  Jameses,  to  the  days 
when  Leagues  thunder  in  Manchester,  and  agitators  muster 
thousands  in  Govent  Garden  or  Conciliation  Hall.  It  is  idle  to 
expect  that  with  such  a  change  in  the  forces,  there  can  be  the 
same  course  in  the  government ;  that  Lord  Melbourne  should 
manage  like  Lord  North,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel  adopt  the  tactics  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Each  must  use  the  materials  at  his  com- 
mand. The  country  cannot  be  managed  as  it  was  when  the 
Pelhams  consulted  the  junto  of  the  Whigs,  or  the  first  Fox  gave 
bribes  from  the  treasury  to  members  of  parliament.  There  has 
been  a  great  change.  We  incline  to  hope  that  in  some  things 
that  change  is  for  the  better.  We  do  not  think  that  the  intrigues 
of  juntos  are  the  best  government  for  a  great  nation,  or  that 
the  exclusion  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  people  from  power  is 
salutary  either  to  the  governed  or  the  governors.  It  has,  in 
truth,  been  the  characteristic  of  England,  that  its  government 
has  always  been  in  some  measure  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
the  people.  Mr.  Hallam  has  shown  that  this  was  the  case  even 
in  early  days.  It  became  more  remarkably  so  in  the  progress  of 
our  history.  The  growth  of  public  opinion  was  manifest  before 
the  Tudors  ceased  to  reign.  Henry  VlII.,  though  hardly  con- 
scious of  it,  appealed  to  it  when  he  confronted  the  papacy. 
Elizabeth  struggled  with  it  during  her  reign.  Charles  I.  met 
it  and  was  overthrown  by  it.  Charles  II.  tried  alternately  to 
coerce,  to  coax,  and  to  corrupt  it ;  but  he  always  feared  it,  and  he 
often  gave  way  to  it.  Its  power  was  established  under  his 
successor.  Its  increase  was  felt  by  William  III.  whom  it  often 
mortified,  by  Anne,  who  sacrificed  to  it  her  personal  predilections, 
and  by  the  line  of  Hanover,  who  were  thwarted  by  it  in  their 
foreign  connexions.  It  was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  George 
III.  to  show  it  in  a  new  aspect,  wider  in  its  sphere,  and  enlarged 
in  its  power.  Adam  Smith,  who  wrote  in  that  reign,  developed 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  It  was  left 
to  our  history  to  develope  the  effects  which  the  progress  of  our 
wealth  has  both  upon  our  manners  and  our  politics. 

The  last  thirty  years  of  the  last  century  brought  forth  in 
Great  Britain  a  notable  change.  The  half  of  the  present  century 
which  is  passed  has  carried  it  out,  and  brought  its  effects  into 
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view.  Before  that  period  wealth  was  in  a  great  degree  confined 
to  the  products  of  the  soil;  merchandise  placed  a  portion  in 
the  hands  of  the  towns ;  the  national  debt  produced  a  moneyed 
class,  whose  influence  began  to  appear  in  politics.  Our  colonial 
connexions  followed,  and  merchants  to  the  East  and  West  Indies 
began  to  gather  fortunes  and  to  represent  boroughs:  London, 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  spoke  through  these  the  senti- 
ments of  mercantile  and  colonial  fortunes.  But  still  the  agricul- 
tural influence  greatly  preponderated,  and  was  only  checked  by 
the  influence  of  great  landowners,  who  possessing  family 
boroughs,  could  rally  a  force  in  parliament  which  governed  the 
ministry.  It  was  with  these  great  families  that  the  minister  of 
the  day  had  to  deal.  Their  desertion  could  upset  the  admini&> 
tration  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  could  maintain  in  power  for  many 
years  the  incapacity  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Mr.  Pitt  leaned 
partly  on  these,  and  partly  on  the  country  gentlemen;  Lord 
Sidmouth^s  administration  was  maintained  (we  mention  it  to  his 
honour)  by  the  influence  of  the  latter.  But  during  these 
struggles  of  sections  of  the  agricultural  interest,  which  absorbed 
all  the  attention  of  statesmen,  a  new  interest  was  growing  up  un- 
perceived.  The  products  of  foreign  soils  were  received  in  the 
course  of  our  mercantile  exchange,  and  were  used  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  textile  fabrics  which  soon  formed  the  dress  of  all 
classes.  The  manufacture  of  the  cotton,  the  flax,  and  the  silk, 
soon  exceeded  the  domestic  manufacture  of  woollen.  Fabrics 
multiplied,  the  soil  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Lanarkshire, 
was  covered.  Hordes  of  new  population  were  poured  into 
wastes ;  hamlets  rose,  villages  swelled  into  towns,  new  sounds  of 
strange  labour  covered  the  face  of  the  country.  Invention  was 
taxed,  science  was  called  in  to  guide  art.  The  treasures  of  our 
own  soil,  its  earths,  and  its  minerals,  were  extracted  to  form  and 
to  move  the  machinery  which  Arkwright  invented,  and  which  the 
science  of  Watt  impelled.  While  the  farmers  slowly  followed 
in  improvements,  the  possessor  of  the  fabric  caught  every  new 
invention.  The  one  dealing  with  a  precarious  trade,  often  dis- 
turbed by  changes  of  natural  elements,  made  scanty  profits ;  the 
other,  commanding  his  own  atmosphere,  and  making  wind  and 
water  obedient,  sprang  at  once  to  fortune:  factories  rose, 
chimneys  smoked,  furnaces  glared,  collieries  sprang  up,  in  thou- 
sands, over  the  soil  both  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  country 
was  covered  with  a  new  population,  and  presented  the  spectacle 
of  new  fortunes.  It  was  impossible  that  such  changes  should  not 
affect  our  political  course;  they  had  altered  the  face  of  the 
country,  they  were  sure  to  alter  its  politics.  Felt  in  half  the 
counties  of  Great  Britain^  they  must  at  last  be  felt  within  the 
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walls  of  St.  Stephen'^s.  There  was  a  long  resistance ;  old  in- 
terests met  them,  old  prejudices  struggled,  classes  which  had 
long  held  power  had  no  mind  to  part  with  it ;  they  blocked  the 
door  and  barred  out  the  intruder.  But  the  throng  grew  outside, 
and  with  it  the  pressure ;  every  year  added  to  its  force.  In  vain 
the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington — the  barrier  gave  way ;  a  new  interest  rushed  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  jostled  out  those  who  had  for  centuries 
represented  the  landed  families  of  England,  and  they  took  their 
places.  It  was  a  curious  scene.  It  is  well  to  set  forth  the  advantages 
of  nomination  boroughs,  and  the  inconveniences  of  the  new  system, 
but  the  change  in  parliament  expresses  the  change  in  the  country. 
In  a  free  country^  those  who  have  wealth  will  have  power.  The 
Reform  Bill  was  the  expression  in  words  of  a  great  change  which 
had  been  going  on  in  England  for  half  a  century.  The  resistance 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  of  his  party  to  the  Reform  Bill  was, 
many  will  think,  misplaced;  all  must  admit  it  was  ineffectual. 
Perhaps  it  was  inexpedient,  all  will  agree  that  it  was  vain,  to  quar- 
rel with  it.  It  is  now  what  diplomatists  call,  wn,  fait  accompli. 
Our  business  is  to  deal  with  it ;  in  the  measures  which  we  urge 
on  public  men  we  must  not  forget  it.  It  has  admitted  into  par- 
liament new  elements,  and  cast  into  other  hands  the  balance  of 
power.  If  any  man  blame  Lord  Grey  for  adopting  the  Reform 
Bill,  none  will  blame  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  recognizing  it.  We 
cannot  expect  him  to  govern  as  if  that  measure  had  not  passed. 
Whatever  course  it  may  force  upon  him,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  a  policy  which  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  political 
changes  which  preceded  him.  It  would  be  most  unjust  to  expect 
from  him  more  than  that  he  should  steer  the  vessel  according  to 
the  sea  in  which  it  rides,  and  the  currents  with  which  it  has  to 
contend. 

But  there  arises  here  an  impression  not  uncommon,  but 
unsafe.  The  impression  is,  that  good  government  is  now  impos- 
sible ;  that  the  Reform  Bill  has  put  an  end  to  the  chance  of 
this.  The  current  is  too  strong  to  make  head  against  it.  We 
drift  towards  the  cataract,  the  roar  and  the  spray  of  which  are 
now  about  us.  It  may  be  so.  It  would  be  very  hazardous  to 
predict  what  is  the  future  for  England.  There  are  signs 
which  encourage  us,  many  that  alarm  us ;  the  future  is  dark ; 
the  shadows  that  hang  over  it  are  ominous.  We  do  not  like 
the  prospect.  There  is  a  deep  heavy  sound  which  speaks  to  us 
of  fear.  But  our  business  is  not  with  the  future :  that  rests  in 
higher  hands.  Our  duty  is  with  the  present ;  with  its  perils, 
and  also,  with  its  occasions;  its  powers  of  good  as  well  as 
its  hazards  of  evil.    We  are  not  to  count  our  auguries  and  reckon 
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up  our  evil  omens.  Our  task  is  to  be  fulfilled,  and  his  is  the 
faint  heart,  and  the  faithless  spirit,  who  turns  from  his  task  to 
vain  regrets,  and  faithless  forebodings.  If  political  changes  have 
poured  new  elements  round  us,  if  it  is  hard  to  steer  in  the  storm, 
and  to  keep  our  moorings  on  the  open  coast,  we  must  address 
ourselves  to  the  hard  task,  reckoning  all  its  difficulties,  and 
resolved  firmly  to  deal  with  them.  Nor  is  the  task  hopeless. 
There  is  much  to  fear;  there  is  much  also  to  hope.  The 
free  atmosphere  breeds  the  storm ;  it  is  full  also  of  life ;  it  has 
its  tempests,  but  it  lias  its  quickening  powers.  Better  the  air 
of  freedom  with  all  its  hazards,  than  the  close  atmosphere  in 
which  corruption  rises,  but  in  which  virtue  dies.  Let  any  man 
turn  over  the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  government  of 
Mr.  Pitt ;  of  Lord  Liverpool ;  of  the  Duke  of  VVellington ;  of 
Lord  Melbourne ;  and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  will  he  tell  us  in 
what  period  of  that  epoch  the  most  has  been  done  for  the 
interest  of  religion,  for  the  education  of  the  people^  for  the 
salubrity  of  their  homes,  and  their  moral  improvement!  We 
think  he  will  admit,  that  whilst  the  tendency  of  our  increasing 
trade  renders  it  unfavourable  to  our  moral  and  social  condition, 
whilst  with  more  men,  there  is  more  ignorance,  more  crime, 
lowered  morals,  and  lowered  wages,  more  has  been  done  by 
parliament,  by  individual  efforts,  and  associated  movement,  to 
educate,  to  elevate,  and  to  tend  the  people  of  England  during 
the  last  ten  years,  than  was  done  in  the  forty  years  which  pre- 
ceded them.  We  announce  this  fact.  We  point  to  factory 
bills,  to  mining  bills,  to  educational  grants,  to  new  churches, 
to  new  associations,  as  the  proof;  yet  all  this  has  happened 
since  that  political  change,  which  we  are  told  renders  good 
government  hopeless. 

We  put  another  question.  Dr.  Arnold,  with  his  high 
qualities,  had  a  diseased  horror  of  conservatism.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  conservatism  meant  love  of  abuse,  and  dislike  of 
progress.  We  cannot  accept  the  definition.  We  do  not  think 
that  stability  is  necessarily  evil,  and  that  change  must  be  good. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  life  of  states,  as  of  man,  if  the  con- 
stitution is  sound,  great  changes  are  to  be  feared.  The  best 
thing  we  can  wish  for  both  is,  that  they  shall  not  require  organic 
changes,  but  that  they  shall  speed  through  their  term  oi  life 
without  any  violent  disorders,  disorders  which  purge  the  morbid 
frame,  but  shatter  the  sound.  The  law  of  healthy  nature  is 
alike  for  both,  that  they  should  never  be  stagnant,  yet  not 
restless,  undergoing  tliat  insensible  change  which  carries  away 
wliat  is  noxious,  and  recasts,  by  imperceptible  progress,  the  out- 
ward teguments  of  the  complex  frame.      We  agree  with  Lord 
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John  BusselL,  who  has  expressed  the  sentiment  with  his  usual 
terseness,  that  states  should  not  live  by  revolutions.  No  con- 
stitution can  long  stand  them.  But  on  the  other  hand,  our 
political  revolution,  whether  in  1688  or  1832,  though  it  has 
brought  strong  popular  elements  into  action,  and  upset  old 
forces,  has  introduced  others,  useful,  if  we  would  use  them. 
The  old  connexions  of  party,  the  old  prejudice  of  names,  the 
maintenance  of  institutions  because  they  are  established,  all  have 
gone.  If  the  traces  of  them  survive,  they  survive  with  the 
generation  that  is  passing,  you  will  find  none  of  them  among 
the  young.  You  may  influence  the  generation  that  is  ad* 
vancmg,  by  its  understanding,  and  by  its  aflections ;  in  vain 
you  appeal  to  its  prejudices.  They  are  not  to  be  found.  You 
cannot  work  upon  its  fears,  for  it  is  hopeful;  nor  on  its 
party  spirit,  for  it  is  abating.  You  cannot  rally  class  against 
class,  for  class  interests,  and  their  partialities,  are  on  the  wane. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  those  (much  as  we  respect 
their  feelings)  who  talk  of  reviving  old  toryism,  and  resuscitat- 
ing the  political  school  of  two  centuries  ago.  This  will  not 
do.  It  is  a  plan  which  has  no  application  to  the  opinions  or 
the  wants  of  our  day  ;  nay,  it  is  contradicted  by  those  who 
inculcate  it.  Their  preaching  we  doubt ;  but  we  esteem  their 
practice.  They  have  themselves  appreciated  the  changes  of  the 
country,  and  approached  to  handle  its  new  machinery.  Instead 
of  declaiming  against  factories,  thinking  that  manufacturers 
were  mischievous,  that  virtue  was  only  to  be  found  in  feudal 
halls,  and  truth  in  rustic  hamlets,  they  have  gone  to  the  smoking 
seats  of  manufacture,  and  found  there  both  virtue  and  happi- 
ness— the  kindness  of  the  master,  the  attachment  of  the  em- 
ployed. Do  not  let  us  forget  this  lesson.  The  truths  of  life  are 
better  than  our  fancies.  The  result  of  our  social  revolution  has 
been  to  introduce  among  us  classes  hitherto  shut  out  from  power. 
What  then  I  has  that  class  not  the  same  principles,  the  same 
interests,  the  same  sympathies  as  the  landed  class!  There  is 
no  patent  for  virtue  m  the  country.  Every  clergyman  will  tell 
us  that  his  labours  find  as  much  co-operation  in  crowded  towns 
as  in  rural  districts.  Difficulties  in  both,  a  hard  task  in 
both,  but  more  perhaps  of  sjmpathy,  greater  liberality  in  the 
towns.  It  is  true  that  the  exclusive  advantages  of  classes  must 
perish.  If  there  are  any  sordid  or  selfish  claims  on  the  part  of 
the  landholder,  they  will  be  cast  out.  Nothing  carries  general 
consent  but  a  aeneral  interest.  Different  classes  will  not  com- 
bine  except  for  the  national  good.  But  we  see  in  this  no  ground 
of  disquiet.     The   selfishness  of  particular  classes,  the  neglect 
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of  the  great  claims  of  humanity,  must  under  such  a  system  faD. 
But  the  voice  of  the  country  which  condemns  them  is  right,  and 
in  the  end  the  interests  of  the  country  will  be  advanced. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  this  state  of  things,  though  it  does 
not  justify  despondency,  demands  exertion.  Every  thmg  is  tried 
by  public  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  many,  like  the  opinion  of 
a  few,  requires  instruction.  It  will  not  do  to  commit  what  is 
most  precious  to  the  public  sentiment,  unless  pains  are  taken  to 
inform  and  to  lead  it.  It  is  with  men  as  with  boys — the  school 
of  life  is  as  the  school  of  boyhood — wisdom  is  contagious,  and 
truth  passes  by  sympathy,  but  some  men  must  be  wise,  and  some 
must  lead  us  to  truth.  Collect  a  thousand  children  into  the 
sanctuary  of  Westminster  from  the  purlieus  of  Southwark,  and 
the  uproar  will  be  deafening;  black  eyes  and  broken  heads,  tops 
and  fists,  instead  of  primers.  Return  there  in  a  few  weeks,  after 
they  have  been  trained  by  a  good  master,  nerved  with  resolu- 
tion, and  aided  by  sympathy,  stand  before  the  crowded  gallery  with 
two  thousand  eyes  upon  the  teacher,  a  thousand  lips  will  proclaim 
the  lessons  of  learning  and  of  religion.  Ask  them  on  your 
first  visit  what  is  theur  idea  of  property,  and  their  value  for 
truth  I  you  will  find  it  marvellously  small.  But  on  your  second 
visit  you  will  find  that  they  appreciate  both,  and  that  they  have 
been  taught  to  cultivate  both. 

It  is  so  in  life ;  it  is  so  in  the  concourse  of  more  advanced,  not 
always  more  disciplined  minds.  Turn  loose  the  institutions  of 
England  to  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  they  will  treat  them  as 
they  have  done,  abuse  liberty  and  pervert  representation.  Turn 
loose  the  same  institutions  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
with  great  intellectual  conceit,  but  with  crude  views  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  low  standai*d  of  morals ;  Jonathan  will  hold  his 
course  of  vulgar  democracy  to  be  better  than  our  varied  civilization; 
he  will  toss  the  refinements  of  our  social  order  into  the  kennel, 
twist  our  throne  into  a  pinchbeck  chair,  transmute  Queen  Victoria 
into  President  Polk,  send  science  and  letters  to  the  dogs,  and 
take  religion  as  he  takes  physic,  little  of  either,  and  scant  pay 
to  both  ;  and  then  when  he  lias  trod  down  every  thing  elevated  in 
science,  and  faith,  and  civil  order,  he  will  reckon  his  dreary 
swamp  better  than  our  social  undulations.  This  is  the  treatment 
which  our  English  constitution  would  receive  at  his  hands. 

We  do  not  a^ree  with  him ;  we  think  the  law  of  the  Queen'^s 
Bench  better  than  Lynch  law,  the  education  of  the  English 
gentleman  better  than  the  sordid  school  of  the  American,  the 
honesty  of  the  English  citizen  better  than  the  bonds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  generosity  and  cultivation  of  the  merchants  of 
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London,  vastly  better  than  the  frauds  of  New  York,  or  the 
coarse  manners  of  Tennessee.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  think 
that  the  Stock  Exchange,  though  useful,  is  not  the  best  school 
of  morals,  nor  an  auctioneer's  chair  the  best  pulpit  for  ortho- 
doxy ;  we  think  society  the  better  for  halls  of  moral  instruction, 
and  for  resorts  where  the  value  of  Christianity  and  of  letters  can  be 

E reclaimed ;  we  respect  the  Market  and  esteem  the  Exchange, 
ut  we  confess  to  the  old  error  of  believing  in  the  uses  of  a  Church, 
and  valuing  a  University ;  and  we  think  the  morals  of  a  nation 
improved,  and  its  inteUect  expanded,  by  those  lessons  which 
exalt  science,  and  those  altars  which  honour  religion. 

But  such  things  cannot  be  had  without  cost,  and  without  cost 
they  cannot  be  kept ;  it  is  against  the  grain  of  human  nature  to  aim 
at  high  attainments  either  in  virtue  or  in  knowledge ;  the  taste  for 
wisdom  is  not  the  taste  of  the  natural  mind — it  grows  up  slowly 
and  hardly  in  the  midst  of  discouragements ;  the  New  Zealander 
has  no  such  taste  in  the  wilds  of  his  deserts ;  the  inhabitant  of 
the  Peninsula  has  no  such  taste  in  the  bosom  of  a  civilization  old 
as  the  dynasty  of  the  Moor,  but  corrupt  and  degenerate ;  the 
American,  whether  on  the  southern  or  northern  plains  of  the 
New  World,  finds  no  such  taste  amidst  the  cravmgs  and  the 
pushings,  the  progress  and  the  prospects,  of  his  new  but  sordid 
advance.  Masses  of  men  therefore  have  not  such  desires.  These 
belong  to  the  few,  to  those  thoughtful  spirits  who  are  the  aris- 
tocracy of  nature ;  they  themselves  may  draw  them  from  the 
well-spring  of  knowledge  undefiled ;  having  imbibed  they  may 
impart  them ;  and  lifting  up  a  high  standard,  they  may  draw 
after  them  first  the  respect,  and  then  the  sympathy  of  society. 
But  this  is  a  hard  struggle ;  it  requires  from  states  all  coun- 
tenance :  a  state  that  seeks  to  harbour  such  tastes  must  make 
provision  for  them ;  it  must  put  those  who  have  them  in  posi- 
tions of  influence,  it  must  open  channels  through  which  their 
teaching  may  flow  through  society  :  that  is  the  very  object  of  a 
National  Church,  of  the  Universities  which  train,  of  the  schools 
which  prepare.  These  institutions  offer  the  harbourage  to  religious 
and  lettered  minds,  the  height  from  which  they  scatter  salutary 
influence  over  society.  The  public  school  and  the  college  are  the 
foci  where  the  youthful  mind  is  gathered  to  receive  at  its  most 
susceptible  penod  the  force  of  this  influence.  A  state  which  is 
content,  as  America  is,  with  materialism,  repels  these  institu- 
tions; but  the  state  suffers  thereby:  it  must  be  content  to 
flounder  in  the  low  frauds,  and  sordid  tastes,  and  vulgar  turbulence, 
which  characterize  these  republican  societies.  England  has 
adopted  another  system;  a  wiser,  we  think,  and  better;  the 
basis  of  a  more  pure  and  ennobling  civilization  ;  but  that  system, 
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to  "be  nnintained,  must  be  defended ;  if  we  would  keep  it,  we 
must  explain  it :  if  we  would  have  its  benefits,  we  must  set  forth 
its  uses. 

This  is  desirable  at  all  times;  in  our  own  day  it  is  indis- 
pensable. We  have  ah*eady  said,  that  nothing  in  our  social 
system  can  be  maintained  by  prescription.  It  must  be  defended 
by  reason ;  we  cannot  conunit  it  to  prejudice,  we  must  sustain 
it  by  argument.  In  a  country  like  ours,  where  mind  is  active, 
and  the  minds  of  the  many  influence  the  government,  it  was 
never  safe  to  neglect  opinion.  In  the  palmiest  days  of  nomina- 
tion boroughs,  the  first  Pitt  forced  himself,  by  public  opinion,  over 
the  heads  of  the  court  into  the  cabinet ;  in  tne  good  old  days  of 
Toryism,  the  attempt  was  made  to  dispense  with  debates,  and 
to  crush  a  weak  opposition  by  thundenug  majorities ;  the  at- 
tempt failed ;  the  Tory  majority  had  to  resume  the  defence 
of  their  measures.  Infinitely  more  needful  is  it  now.  The  man 
that  attempts  to  keep  up  an  institution  by  prejudice,  vnthout 
argument,  is  a  man  to  be  avoided ;  he  is  either  ignorant  of  his 
times,  or  false  to  his  cause,  '^  Hunc,  tu,  Bomane,  caveto.^  It 
may  be  right  to  demolish  the  English  constitution,  so  thinks  the 
Chartist ;  it  may  be  right  to  upset  the  national  faith,  so  thinks 
the  Socialist ;  it  may  be  right  to  throw  off  the  National  Church, 
so  think  many  respectable  men ;  it  may  be  right  to  destroy  the 
Universities  and  schools  connected  with  the  Church,  so  think  a 
large  political  school :  but  what  is  not  right,  what  is  not  consis- 
tent with  the  principles  of  a  popular  government,  what  is  not  to 
be  reconciled  with  honesty  or  common  sense,  is  to  endeavour  to 
keep  these  things,  and  yet  to  refuse  to  discuss  them. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  business  of  government  in  this 
country  was  easy.  Intelligence  was  partial,  activity  of  mind  was 
rare.  The  upper  classes,  leading  a  quiet  life  in  the  country,  held 
power.  The  middle  classes  busy,  as  yeomen  or  traders,  or 
tradesmen,  were  engaged  in  their  profession,  and  thought  Uttle  of 
politics.  The  lower  classes  did  not  think  of  them  at  all.  These 
were  good  easy  times  for  which  all  governments  long.  If  trade 
continued  good,  if  no  foreign  fleet  annoyed  our  merchantmen,  and 
no  foreign  insult  touched  our  honour,  men  went  on  quietly. 
Counties  and  boroughs  returned  members  from  familiar  houses, 
and  an  election  was  less  troublesome  than  a  vestry.  But  these 
times  are  gone.  They  have  gone  without  a  trace.  The  quiet 
avenue  is  turned  into  a  dusty  road ;  thousands  throng  it.  All 
are  busy,  all  are  inquiring,  pushing  forward,  jostling  each  other, 
vexed  at  every  obstacle,  speculating  on  every  cause ;  the  whole 
mechanism  of  our  social  system;  the  intricacies  of  political 
economy ;  all  the  questions  which  concern  our  finances,  or  our 
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army,  civil  or  ecclesiastical  departments,  are  more  discussed  in 
oiir  day  by  the  operatives  of  Manchester  or  the  iron  workers  of 
Sheffield,  or  the  weavers  of  Leeds,  than  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Lord  North  by  the  members  of  parliament.  It  will  not  do  to 
present  to  such  a  people  old  prejudices  or  shuffling  evasions.  It 
will  not  do,  if  you  would  maintain  the  state,  to  rant  about  the 
glories  of  the  monarchy,  or  declaim  about  the  constitution.  If 
you  would  keep  up  the  Church,  it  will  not  do  to  raise  the 
Doisterous  cry  of  Sacheverel  and  the  Church  in  danger,  or  to 
shout  over  your  cups  to  the  toast  of  Church  and  king.  These 
were  very  good  things  two  centuries  ago.  They  did  for  the 
Cavaliers.  But  even  they,  who  without  much  speculation  drew 
their  swords  for  the  creed  of  their  fathers,  founa  it  an  awkward 
struggle,  and  that  the  Roundheads  pelted  them  with  hard 
arguments  as  well  as  balls.  But  if  it  was  a  doubtful  policy  then, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  that  policy  will  not  serve  us  now.  There 
must  be  argument  for  every  thing;  a  policy  with  reason,  and 
good  reason  for  your  policy.  The  man  who  withholds  the  reasons 
betrays  his  cause.  It  he  is  not  treacherous,  he  is  incompetent. 
If  he  is  honest,  he  is  not  fit  to  govern,  to  govern  a  great  people 
in  great  and  searching  times. 

With  these  views  of  the  state  of  the  country,  in  which  we  think 
most  observing  men  will  concur,  we  come  to  consider  the  actual 
state  of  our  public  affairs.  We  go  back  in  our  review  to  the  begin- 
ning of  an  epoch,  the  epoch  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  in 
which  ourselves  and  our  fortunes  are  embarked.  We  shall  glance 
no  further  at  the  past.  It  is  the  bark  which  carries  Caesar  and  his 
fortunes  with  which  we  have  to  do.  We  are  all  on  board,  and 
we  have  to  pass  through  an  agitated  sea.  Whether  we  shall 
reach  the  shore  and  leave  the  argosy  of  English  destiny  to 
future,  perhaps  happier  ages,  depends  on  the  chart  we  use,  and 
the  course  we  steer.  It  depends  on  the  principles  and  the 
practice  of  the  government  we  support.  No  man  in  a  free 
countr}'  can  escape  his  responsibility.  His  own  opinion,  his  own 
influence  is  but  a  unit,  but  it  is  one  of  those  which  guides  the 
course  of  his  country. 

The  present  government,  at  their  accession  to  office,  had  to 
confront  the  state  of  things  which  we  have  described.  A  busy 
people,  a  curious  generation,  ardent  adventurous  minds,  proving 
all  things,  testing  all  men  with  infinite  questions.  No  man  could 
say  that  for  such  a  people  the  task  of  government  was  easy.  It 
was  very  hard.  But  one  thing  was  plain,  that  whatever  was  to 
be  done  must  be  done  on  system,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  public  sentiment,  must  be  the  clearness  and  force 
of  the  poUcy  ;  that  those  who  attempted  to  lead,  must  be  able  to 
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explain,  and  that  this  busy  school  of  ardent  minds  would  not 
allow  their  teacher  to  evade  or  leave  unsatisfied  their  inquiries. 
This  fact,  and  the  need  of  dealing  with  it,  seemed  to  be  in  some 
degree  understood  by  the  mind  which  led  the  counsels  of  the 
cabinet.  On  matters  of  finance  and  of  currency.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
seemed  to  perceive  that  it  would  not  befit  the  emergency  to 
present  superficial  or  ill-digested  views.  He  felt  that  tms  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  country,  and  that  on  such  a  system  he 
could  not  lead  the  house.  He  saw  that  he  must  make  himself 
master  of  these  questions,  and  that  having  mastered,  he  must 
explain  them.  Before  he  taxed,  he  must  present  to  the  house  a 
clear  view  of  the  principles  of  taxation,  and  apply  them  to  our 
actual  condition.  Before  he  modified  the  currency,  he  must 
explain  the  theory  of  circulation  and  point  out  the  results  of  the 
principles.  He  did  this  and  he  was  successful.  Sir  Robert  PeePs 
treatment  of  the  financial  and  currency  questions  was  admitted  to 
be  masterly,  it  raised  his  character  in  the  nation,  it  inspired 
confidence  in  his  sagacity.  Justly  so — it  was  a  legitimate  ground 
of  strength.  He  appealed  to  the  mind  of  the  people,  guiding 
that  mind,  as  a  leading  man  is  bound  to  do,  by  a  distinct 
exposition  of  principles  and  views.  There  was  no  hedging,  no 
evasion,  quirkmg  and  reserves  were  laid  aside,  the  facts  were 
clearly  stated,  the  theories  of  the  science,  and  the  practical  con- 
clusion. So  far  all  was  well.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  this 
first  step  of  the  new  administration ;  great  difficulties,  great 
labour,  but  great  courage,  frankness,  and  success.  The  way  in 
which  the  appeal  was  made,  was  as  creditable  as  that  in  which  it 
was  received.  It  was  the  dealing  of  an  able  mind  with  the 
candour  and  right  manly  sentiment  of  a  great  people.  The  effort 
was  bold,  the  reward  was  prompt,  and  the  government,  in  spite  of 
all  the  warnings  that  after  reform  we  should  never  see  a  strong 
administration,  became  at  once  stronger  than  any  government 
since  the  war. 

Would  that  we  could  stop  here  !  Would  that  our  task  were 
over !  For  praise  is  more  pleasant  than  blame.  The  work  of  the 
critic  is  odious,  and  censure  has  a  thankless  office.  It  is  far 
more  gracious  to  commend,  to  do  homage  to  genius,  to  honour 
worth,  and  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  wise  with  the  gentle  voice  of 
praise. 

There  was  another  question  which  pressed  early  upon  the 
consideration  of  government,  that  of  Trade.  There  had  pre- 
vailed for  many  years  a  strong  opinion  that  our  system  of  trade 
with  other  countries  was  not  placed  on  the  soundest  footing. 
For  twenty  years  the  opinion  had  arisen,  sanctioned  by  great 
authorities,   that  the  wisest  mode  of  intercourse  between  two 
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nations,  was  to  exchange  the  commodities  in  which,  either  by  the 
bounty  of  nature,  or  the  superiority  of  art,  they  excelled,  freely, 
without  duty,  or  with  such  a  duty  as  was  required  for  purposes 
of  revenue.  Some  said  that  this  system  might  be  carried  out  at 
once,  without  any  shock  to  domestic  interests :  others  said  that 
it  should  be  introduced  by  degrees,  with  a  progressive  alteration. 
Some  asserted  that  it  should  be  carried  out  without  any  limits, 
without  regard  either  to  the  circumstances  of  our  own  country, 
or  the  policy  of  other  countries.  This  was  the  opinion  of  a 
great  modem  association,  which  enrols  distinguished  names  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament.  Others,  agreeing  with  them  in  these 
principles,  held  that  they  misapplied  them ;  that  trade,  to  be 
beneficial,  must  be  mutual,  free  from  hostile  duties  abroad,  no 
less  than  from  counter-duties  at  home ;  that  the  advances  must 
be  made  warily  as  well  as  gradually,  having  a  reference  to  foreign 
tariffs  and  to  domestic  burdens.  This  opinion,  too,  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  highest  authorities;  by  Adam  Smith  and  Mr. 
M'Gulloch,  by  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Lord  Ashburton.  These 
were  great  diversities  of  sentiment  upon  a  question  of  the 
greatest  practical  moment,  which  affected  more  than  any  other 
the  balanced  interests  of  a  crowded  country. 

These,  then,  were  questions  which  no  practical  statesman  could 
overlook,  on  which  he  would  certainly  be  urged  to  legislate, 
and  on  which  he  could  not  legislate  safely  unless  he  acted 
upon  a  view  of  the  whole  question,  and  adopted  certain  positive 
principles.  What  were  those  principles  to  be  I  How  far  were 
they  to  be  pushed  ?     Had  they  any  limits  ? 

It  was  quite  clear  to  any  one  who  looked  round  him  at  the  last 
general  election,  and  who  considered  the  changes  in  political  ele- 
ments which  we  have  described,  that  this  was  to  be  one  of  the 
great  questions  of  the  day.  We  held  this  opinion,  in  common 
with  most  pi*actical  men,  before  1841 ;  we  hold  it  now  in  com- 
mon with  every  one.  It  was  easy  to  sneer  at  the  Anti-com-law 
league,  at  its  meetings  and  its  subscriptions ;  but  popular  move- 
ments are  not  quelled  by  sneers.  A  few  may  laugh,  but  the 
many  are  in  earnest,  and  men  are  specially  in  earnest  where  the 
matter  concerns  their  pockets.  It  was  a  call  on  the  purse  which 
drew  on  the  Great  Rebellion.  A  system  which  affects  the  trade, 
affects  the  purses  of  half  the  realm.  Men  will  not  laugh  at  such 
questions ;  they  will  be  very  earnest  about  them.  This,  then, 
was  a  question  which  could  not  be  treated  carelessly  by  any 
government.  It  must  be  dealt  with  after  the  most  careful  review, 
and  on  the  clearest  principles.  Great  interests,  great  prejudices, 
great  passions ;  on  one  side  a  thriving  agriculture,  a  cultivation 
the  most  decried,  but  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe,  which 
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had  triumphed  over  all  the  evils  of  a  treacherous  climate 
and  an  ungainly  soil,  and  with  none  of  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  the  south,  had  reached  a  cultivation  more  abundant 
than  that  which  skirts  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
feeding  more  mouths  on  our  surly  and  bleak  coasts  than  were  fed 
in  old  times  by  Sicily  or  Egypt,  in  our  day  by  the  valleys  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Bhme.  On  the  other  hand,  the  industry  of  the 
secondary  arts  was  no  less  remarkable.  The  most  skilful  handi- 
craft, helped  by  the  most  effective  power ;  the  mineral  products  of 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  extracted,  and  the  productions  of  other 
countries,  fitted  for  the  dress  of  man,  introduced  to  be  wrought 
up  by  our  art  into  the  most  useful  and  perfect  forms.  Thus 
had  arisen  an  enormous  population ;  swarthy  miners,  operative 
millions;  and  yet  all  these,  with  a  small  exception,  were  fed  from  the 
same  soil  which  had  scantily  supported  the  painted  Britons  and 
the  scattered  Saxons  in  the  days  of  Caesar  or  the  Heptarchy. 
Our  old  English  towers,  which  have  rung  their  curfew  beUs  for 
the  last  800  years,  have  looked  down  on  fields  on  which  a  million 
of  half-clad  serfs  drew  a  scanty  supply,  and  which  are  now  white  and 
green  with  an  artificial  culture  tnat  feeds  20  millions  of  satisfied 
mouths.  No  such  change  has  ever  been  seen  except  in  the  old 
culture  of  Flanders ;  no  such  triumph  has  ever  been  achieved  by 
the  labour  of  man  over  the  suUenness  of  nature.  Marvellous  was 
the  growth  of  the  manual  fabrics,  and  of  mineral  products; 
mountains  of  ore,  hills  of  coal,  masses  of  cotton,  of  woollens, 
and  of  silk;  England  crushing  the  fame  of  Egypt  under  her 
new  catacombs  and  pyramids !  Here,  on  her  quay,  lay  the 
heaps  which  had  been  culled  from  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean or  the  flocks  of  Germany;  beside  them  bales  which 
had  grown  on  the  Nile  and  the  Mississippi,  the  plains  of  the 
Delta  and  the  valleys  of  the  western  world.  There  again 
were  laid  down  bars  and  blocks  which  could  make  machinery 
for  Europe,  and  lay  railways  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ; 
and  here  were  fabrics  which  could  clothe  the  miUions  of  Europe, 
and  could  swathe  the  limbs  of  aU  the  Moguls  and  Tartars  who 
ever  crossed  the  deserts  of  Asia.  Strange  spectacle  ! — ^yet  along 
with  it  another  not  less  strange! — bags  of  grain,  waggon -loads  of 
food,  which  were  thick  and  large  as  the  fabrics.  So  that  from  the 
same  soil,  subdued  by  the  same  hands,  came  sufficient  food  for 
the  millions  of  fresh  mouths.  If,  therefore,  the  vast  population 
working  in  factories  claimed  our  care,  it  was  no  less  due  to  those 
who  worked  the  soil.  These  were  the  two  great  interests  of  the 
nation.  Many  economists  said  they  were  equal;  some  said 
trade  was  superior ;  others  that  trade  sprang  out  of  the  loins  of 
agriculture.      Some  held  that  Englandf  might  add  to  its  own 
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produce  that  of  other  nations,  and  become  the  workshop  of  the 
world.  Others  warned  us  that  manufactures  never  far  outrun 
tillage,  and  that  the  bales  of  fabrics  were  in  the  long  run 
balanced  by  the  bushels  of  the  soil.  All,  however,  agreed  that 
the  two  were  closely  connected,  and  that  you  could  not  trifle 
with  either  without  harming  both. 

If  these  were  then  grounds  on  which  this  subject  claimed 
consideration,  the  political  grounds  were  as  strong.  The  ques- 
tion touched  many  interests,  and  excited  many  keen  feelings, 
and  where  large  bodies  of  men  feel  keenly,  prudent  states- 
men move  warily.  Move  which  way  you  would,  you  were  certain 
to  cause  uneasiness, — and  the  uneasiness  of  a  large  class  is  serious. 

A  shock  to  the  confidence  of  capitalists  is  a  public  evil.  This, 
which  is  obvious  to  all,  had  been  felt  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He 
had  expressed  his  feelings  with  an  earnestness  which  became  the 
leader  of  a  great  party,  and  if  any  one  will  turn  to  the  debates  of 
March  1839,  he  will  find  that  he  estimates  rightly  the  importance 
of  the  laws  affecting  agriculture,  "  from  deep  conviction  of  its 
magnitude,  and  respect  for  the  interests  involved  in  it.****  He 
stated  then,  that  the  question  was  not  one  of  mere  mercantile 
interest,  that  there  were  "  higher  considerations  involved,'** 
poUtical  relations  with  other  countries,  the  chance  of  war  in- 
terrupting supplies,  the  chance,  he  might  have  added,  of  dearth 
abroad,  and  of  decreasing  supplies  and  of  increasing  tariff. 

"  We  should  view,"  he  says,  "  with  regret,  cultivation  receding  from 
the  hill  top,  which  it  has  climbed  under  the  influence  of  protection,  and 
from  which  it  surveys  with  joy  the  progress  of  successful  toil.  If  you 
convince  us  that  your  most  sanguine  hope  would  be  realized,  that  this 
country  would  become  the  great  workshop  of  the  world,  would  blight, 
through  the  cheapness  of  food  and  the  demand  for  foreign  corn,  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  every  other  country,  would  present  the  dull 
succession  of  enormous  manufacturing  towns,  connected  by  railways 
intersecting  the  abandoned  tracts,  which  it  was  no  longer  profitable  to 
cultivate,  we  should  not  forget,  amid  all  these  presages  of  complete 
happiness,  that  it  has  been  under  the  influence  of  protection  to  agricul- 
ture, continued  for  200  years,  that  the  fen  has  been  drained,  the  wild 
heath  reclaimed,  the  health  of  a  whole  people  improved,  their  life  pro- 
longed, and  all  this,  not  at  the  expence  of  manufacturing  prosperity,  but 
concurrently  with  its  wonderful  advancement." 

Such  was  the  view  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  late  as  1839. 

It  was  expressed  more  pointedly  in  his  speech  in  1841,  the 
final  exposition  of  his  views  before  he  went  to  the  country  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  prime  minister.  There  he  stated,  that 
he   could   not  sacrifice   the   interest  of  agriculture   to   that   of 
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manufacture,  and  that  he  would  not  by  a  change  shock 
agriculture ;  nay,  more,  that  he  thought  protection  essential  to 
agriculture. 

"  The  charge  is,"  he  says,  "  that  I  have  reserved  to  myself  such  a 
latitude  of  action  upon  all  subjects,  commercial,  political,  and  financial, 
that  there  is  not  one  upon  which  I  am  not  perfectly  at  liberty  to  act 
according  to  that  course  which  I  may  conceive  to  be  conducive  to  the 
advancement  of  my  party  interests. 

"  I  believe,  however,  upon  the  whole,  that  my  political  principles  are 
pretty  well  known.    I  think  the  course  I  have  pursued  is  tolerably  clear. 

Then  you  say,  tell  us  your  details ;  I  ask  whether  a  more 

absurd  or  preposterous  demand  could  be  made  ?  Take  the  Com  Laws. 
I  should  like  to  know  who  has  stood  forward  more  than  T  have  done 
in  defence  of  the  existing  Corn  Laws.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
any  man  looking  at  these  debates  can  really  fiave  a  doubt  that  my  desire 
is  to  maintain  a  just  and  adequate  protection  to  the  agricultural  interest. 
Have  I  not  contended  for  this,  while  I  admitted,  and  I  always  will 
admit,  that  there  may  be  some  details  of  the  present  law  which  require 
alteration  ?  What  I  say  is,  that  I  prefer  the  principle  of  a  graduated 
duty  to  a  fixed  duty,  and  that  I  think  protection  to  agriculture  per- 
fectly consistent  with  manufacturing  prosperity ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
will  not  bind  myself  irrevocably  against  any  improvement  in  the  details 
of  the  existing  Law,  You  are  now  about  to  dissolve  parliament  upon 
the  cry  of  cheap  bread ;  you  promise  the  substitution  of  a  fixed  duty 
for  the  present  fluctuating  one :  my  firm  belief  is,  that  a  fixed  duty  will 
give  910  effectual  protection  to  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  or  of  many 
parts  of  this  country.  *' 

Do  not  let  our  readers  mistake  the  drift  of  these  quotations. 
We  are  not  now  inquiring  what  is  the  best  system  of  dealing 
with  these  questions  of  trade.  We  are  not  entering  into  the 
question  of  the  Com  Laws.  We  do  not  say  whether  agricul- 
ture requires  protection,  or  could  thrive  without  it.  We  are 
not  running  tne  sliding  scale  against  the  fixed  duty,  or  Free 
Trade  against  both.  We  do  not  quote  Sir  Robert  PeePs  views 
in  this  matter  as  the  right  views,  we  offer  no  opinion.  It  is  a 
subject  which  requires  to  be  treated  by  itself.  What  we  say  is, 
that  the  question  was  so  pressing  that  no  man  could  take  any 
active  part  in  public  life  without  having  his  opinions  formed, 
and  avowing  what  those  opinions  were.  We  quote  Sir  Robert 
Peel  as  an  example  of  this.  Habitually  reserved  in  stating  his 
opinions,  even  he,  upon  this  question,  did  not  shrink  from  avow- 
ing them.  Aware  of  the  importance  of  conciliating  the  support 
of  the  manufacturing  interest  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election, 
he  singled  out  the  laws  which  regulated  trade,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to   declare  that    agriculture  required  a  peculiar  pro- 
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tection.      These  opinions  of  his  might  be  just  or  erroneous. 
No  man  could  accuse  him  of  concealing  them.     It  is  needless  to 
trouble   the    reader    with    further  quotations,  to   offer  extracts 
from  Sir  Robert  PeePs  speeches  in   1842,  when  he  dealt  with 
the  laws  which  protected  agriculture,  when  he  carried  out  the 
views  which  he  had  announced,  and  while  he  altered  the  details 
kept  inflexibly  to  the  principle  of  protection.     To  any  one  who 
sat  in  parliament,  or  road  the  debates  of  that  year,  or  took  up 
the  volume   of  the  statutes  of  1842,  there  could   not  be  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  prime  minister  on  this 
great  question   of  trade.     To  those  who  said  that  matters  of 
trade  should  be  free,  he  answered.  No,  here  is  a  case  of  excep- 
tion.    To  those  who  said  all  trades  should  be  equal,  all  tolerated, 
none  protected,  he  said.  No,  there  is  one  which  we  must  protect. 
To  those  who  said,  give  the  fabrics  of  the  mill  and  the  products 
of  the  soil   the  same  treatment,  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  he 
said.   No,  you   put   on  the  soil   special   burdens,  it  is  just  to 
give  it  equivalent  protection.     Let  us  run,  said  they,  into  all 
markets,  buy  where  we  can,  and  sell  as  we  may ;   No,  was  his 
answer,  guard  your  own  market,  and  then  look  to  others.    Trade 
can  only  thrive  if  trade  is  free,  was  the  dogma  of  the  liberal. 
Your  view  is  contrary  to  fact   and   to  justice,  was  his  reply. 
Agriculture  and  trade  have  thriven  under  protection.      Adam 
Smith  tells  you  you  ought  to  impose  duties  on  the   foreigner 
equivalent  to  the  taxes  on  yourselves.     Give  us  free  trade,  said 
they,  and  we  shall  have  national  wealth.    Free  trade  would  throw 
off  lower  soils  and  starve  rustic  labour,  said  the  premier.      We 
do  not    say  that  these  views  were  just.      We  say  they  were 
Sir  Robert  PeeFs,  expressed  over  and  over  again  in  debates  for 
twenty  years,  with  an  earnestness  that  showed  his  conviction, 
with  a   frankness  quite  unusual.     We  repeat  that  we  do  not 
assert  the  justice   of  these   views.     There  is  much  weight  in 
them.     If  there   is  any   doubt,   in  a  question  composed  of  so 
many   elements,    truth  is    not  easily  reached.      It    is    not  so 
palpable    as  either  of   the    parties    suppose.      It   divides   the 
opinions  of  men  of  sense,  and  of  great  practical  authority.     It 
cannot  be  settled  by  a  few  crude  assertions.     We  should  not  go 
to  Covent  Gkirden  to  hunt  for  the  truth,  nor  can  we  accept  the 
assurance  of  3000  men  and  women  collected  in  its  boxes,  that,  if 
we  repeal  the  Corn  Laws  to-morrow,  trade  will  flow  in  with  the 
tide.     We  doubt  it.     We  do  not  expect  to  see  the  prophecy 
realized.     When  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  comes,  we  expect 
that  the  riddle  will  be  read  differently.     Of  this  we  are  certain, 
that  one  half  of  the  visions  held  up  to  the  audience  by  the  actors 
in  Covent  Garden  will  die  with  the  play ;    and  when  the  audi- 
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wee  has  passed  into  the  street  they  will  find  that  the  realities 
of  life  are  different  from  the  romance  of  the  stage.  This  we 
foretel,  that  as  the  labourer's  condition  has  not  risen  with  the 
fallen  prices  of  the  last  twenty  years,  U  wUl  not  rise  with  a  further 
fall  of  prices.  As  with  a  burst  of  manufacture  of  ten-fold  in- 
crease in  the  last  fifty  years,  we  are  more  open  to  gluts  and 
panics  than  we  were  in  our  narrower  fortunes,  we  shall  have  as 
many  embarrassments  after  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  as 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  hopes  on  one  side  are 
exaggerated,  so  would  we  seek  to  abate  the  fears  on  the  other. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  ruin  home  agi*iculture :  it  has  a  sinewy 
life  in  it,  and  even  in  old  countries  a  robust  old  age.  It  may 
be  severely  shaken,  it  may  be  cruelly  crippled  and  mackened  in 
its  progress,  and  we  fear  it  will  be  by  events  that  are  near  us, 
but  it  will  not  go  down. 

This  we  say  with  confidence,  that  the  factory  will  crumble 
when  the  field  becomes  waste.  We  know  all  the  theories  of 
the  free  trader ;  his  visions  of  buying  abroad,  and  working  up 
his  fabric  at  home,  living  in  his  British  workshop  on  the  com 
of  the  Baltic  or  the  Missouri.  We  believe  them  to  be  dreams^ 
and  we  stake  our  credit  that  they  will  prove  so.  It  is  the 
fields  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  of  Tipperary  and  Warwick, 
that  have  fed  and  will  continue  to  feed  the  moutl^  of  the  English 
operatives.  It  will  be  a  mere  fraction  after  all,  after  ths  Com 
Law  Repeal  as  before  it^  that  will  come  from  abroad,  and  he  acts 
wisely  who  looks  to  the  good  of  British  tillage  and  the  products  of 
the  Joritish  harvest.  Our  trade  and  our  manufactures  will  still 
(after  Repeal)  vary  with  the  harvest.  We  have  not  time  here 
to  discuss  this.  We  announce  it,  and  we  point  to  coming  events 
to  bear  out  our  assurance.  If  we  are  wrong,  these  will  soon 
correct  us.  But  we  are  sure  we  are  right ;  unless  history  does  not 
instruct  us,  and  political  science  be  a  cheat.  That  then  we  regard 
as  bad  policy — very  bad  policy,  which  damps  the  confidence  of 
the  farmer  and  deters  the  investments  of  the  landlord :  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  swamped  with  all  our  national  interests  in 
that  interval  of  panic  and  pressure,  that  chaos  of  commercial 
and  manufacturing  difficulties  which  we  forebode.  But  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  coming  crisis,  of  all  plans,  the  worst 
is  to  assume  a  position  for  a  time,  to  appeal  in  its  defence  to 
reason,  to  prejudice,  and  to  alarm,  and  when  you  have  enlisted 
the  judgment  and  kindled  the  passions  of  the  people,  and 
overwhelmed  by  their  help  your  adversaries,  then  suddenly  to 
discover  that  the  post  on  which  you  have  encamped  is  com* 
manded  by  the  enemy,  and  without  a  warning,  without  an 
attempt  at  rescue,    to   fly,    abandon  your   own  troops,    leave 
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your  followers,  join  the  opposite  ranks,  and  turn  the  guns  of 
your  enemies  against  the  entrenchments  of  your  friends.  This 
appears  to  us  of  all  courses  the  most  indefensible  ;  and  yet  this  is 
the  course  which,  on  the  question  of  trade  and  agriculture,  it 
appears  to  us,  we  regret  to  say,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  pursued. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1841,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was,  as  we  have 
shown,  the  most  determined  protectionist.  In  the  parliament  of 
1837,  one  or  two  of  his  party  thought  that  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection was  doubtful,  or  that  its  rate  was  excessive.  They  stood 
alone.  From  him  and  his  friends  they  received  no  countenance. 
They  were  treated  to  the  strongest  arguments,  they  were  met  by 
the  most  earnest  appeals ;  they  were  told  by  him,  that  if  pro- 
tection were  to  cease,  agriculture  would  decline,  the  farmer  of  the 
poor  soils  would  be  driven  off,  labourers  in  thousands  would  be 
turned  adrift.  Let  any  man  read  the  debates  of  1838,  1839, 
1840,  and  1841. 

The  terrors  of  Hamburgh,  of  Dantzic,  and  New  Orleans, 
were  held  up  to  scare  the  farmer  and  alarm  the  landlord. 
Mountains  of  com  over  the  Atlantic,  piles  of  wheat  at  Odessa, 
shiploads  of  oats  from  the  Vistula,  were  displayed  in  weighty 
speeches  with  loud  eloouence  lasting  for  hours,  as  ready  to  be 
poured  upon  us  like  a  nood ;  till  the  farmer  covered  his  eyes  and 
quaked,  the  landlord  looked  aghast,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  to 
heaven  and  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  avert  the  avalanche.     The 

Eanic  was  dreadful,  it  was  universal.  From  John  O'Groafs 
ouse  to  the  Land's  end  every  rustic  trembled,  every  man  that 
wielded  a  hoe  or  held  a  plough  looked  aghast  at  the  storm, 
regarded  Peel  as  a  life  preserver,  and  Lord  J.  Russell  as  Guy 
Fawkes. 

In  this  panic  the  general  election  came — men  ran  to  their 
counties  in  dismay.  There  was  but  one  hope  for  the  land,  and  to 
all  concerned  with  it.  It  was  to  kick  out  the  Whigs  and  put  in 
the  Conservatives.  If  men  would  avert  the  avalanche,  if  they 
would  stop  the  breaking  up  of  that  dyke,  behind  which  lay  the  ice- 
bergs of  Dantzic  and  New  Orleans,  tney  must  act  as  one  man,  and 
put  in  parliament  a  majority  of  the  friends  of  agriculture.  The 
election  passed,  the  victory  was  won  ;  men  who  had  not  drawn 
breath  for  six  weeks,  stood  at  ease,  the  hurricane  had  passed, 
the  storm  was  laid,  and  the  British  islands  shone  under  a  tran- 
quil sun.  Happy  autumn  !  days  of  peace  !  Nature  seemed  to 
answer  the  call.  It  looked  as  if  even  she  were  Conservative. 
Men'^s  minds  were  peaceful,  the  harvest  was  bounteous.  It  seemed 
as  if  Peel  and  plenty  went  hand  in  hand.  The  very  earth,  which 
groaned  under  the  Whigs,  was  lightened  at  the  advent  of  the 
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Tories.  Bad  harvests,  gloomy  autumns,  surly  springs,  had  all  cleared 
away.  They  had  dogged  the  Whigs  like  shadows,  grim  figures 
walked  beside  them,  gaunt  spectres  of  dearth  and  bankruptcy. 
In  a  moment  they  were  gone — the  goblins  fled,  and  on  the  car  of 
plenty,  with  cornucopias  pouring  wheat  and  oats  in  bushels  full, 
sat  the  smiling  and  satisfied  Premier.  The  trader  throve,  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  whistled,  argosies  of  goods  ran  from  the  ports, 
heaps  of  corn  poured  into  our  markets,  farmers  grew  rich, 
merchants  prospered,  manufacturers  made  millions ;  nor  was  this 
all — as  the  car  moved,  fortune  seemed  tied  to  it,  prosperity  blew 
the  trumpet,  and  gold  paved  the  roads.  There  never  was  such 
a  change,  good  harvest  followed  harvest,  1842  was  better  than 
1841;  1843  surpassed  it;  1844  exceeded  all.  Agriculture  ran 
like  quicksilver ;  in  spite  of  Gobden,  capital  spread  ;  agricultural 
societies  were  formed,  meetings  were  held;  Sir  Robert  Peel 
headed  them  at  Tamworth ;  Lord  Stanley  cheered  them  in 
Liverpool.  The  one  preached  furrow  draining,  the  other  pro- 
mised first  rate  bulls.  Such  cheering,  such  huzzaing,  such  days 
for  the  farmer ;  and  to  the  praise  of  his  patriotism,  though  to  the 
anguish  of  sportsmen,  the  premier  vowed  he  would  victimize 
rabbits  ;  he  even  hinted  that  he  might  sacrifice  hares  !  Glorious 
era !  Beati  si  sua  bona  norirU,  English  farmers  held  their  heads 
up  like  men,  and  landlords  who  had  crept  in  terror  under  the 
Whigs,  now  boasted  like  cavaliers. 

But  alas  for  human  fortune !  sunshine  in  our  sky  is  brief. 
There  were  signs  abroad ;  the  storm  was  at  hand.  A  cloud  (it 
was  but  a  small  one)  rested  on  the  horizon.  It  spread,  and  ugly 
white  streaks  began  to  scatter  through  the  sky.  There  were 
meetings  in  London.  There  were  subscriptions  in  Manchester. 
Covent  Garden  was  hired ;  great  halls  were  thronged ;  men  and 
women  crowded,  listened,  cheered ;  new  orators  and  old  orators 
appeared  on  the  stage,  shrewd  manufacturers  with  knowledge, 
empty  heads  with  none,  men  of  business  and  men  of  talk,  warm 
men  noted  on  change,  and  shallow  hired  adventurers,  men  who 
dabbled  in  politics  and  made  a  dash  for  fortune,  men  who 
stuck  to  their  ledgers,  and  cared  little  for  politics,  those  who 
wished  to  upset  our  institutions,  and  those  who  were  interested 
in  maintaining  them,  philanthropists  who  thought  of  the  public 
fortunes,  and  cunning  men  who  thought  of  their  own. — Men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  the  merchant  and  the 
tradesman,  long  heads  who  looked  far  before  them,  and  light 
heads  who  thought  only  of  the  evening^s  amusement.  But  all  by 
one  consent  met  together ;  talked,  concerted,  and  collected ;  forth 
with  their  words ;  still  better,  out  with  their  purses ;  much  debate. 
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but  a  large  subscription.  They  appealed  to  every  interest,  they 
addressed  every  passion,  pubkc  sympathy  and  private  gain,  the 
profits  of  the  rich,  and  the  bellies  of  the  poor.  It  was  a  great 
union,  though  a  curious  one,  but  it  spread.  It  began  in  the 
towns ;  it  ran  through  the  country ;  it  stirred  the  city ;  it 
moved  the  hamlet ;  it  collected  funds ;  it  enlisted  sympathy. 
It  threw  showers  of  tracts,  newspapers  like  pellets,  speeches 
thick  as  a  snow  drift.  It  was  a  strange  union  and  a  strong. 
Agriculturists  watched  it,  farmers  abused  it,  country  gentlemen 
reviled  it.  The  League  was  the  bye  word  of  every  county 
meeting,  and  was  cursed  by  all  their  gods  at  every  harvest  home. 
But,  cursed  or  not,  it  grew  ;  pelted,  hit  again,  the  hydra  hissed 
and  grew.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  from  1 842  to  the 
present  year. 

We  turn  to  the  course  of  the  cabinet,  or  rather  to  the  course 
of  its  premier.  The  debates  of  1842  had  presented  some  curious 
symptoms,  there  were  signs  in  them  which  wise  men  noted. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  then  rising  to  distinction,  and  upon  these  sub- 
jects most  in  the  confidence  of  the  pi*emier,  made  some  striking 
speeches,  and  wrote  some  notable  articles;  they  were  remark- 
able, and  they  were  marked.  The  Whigs  listened  to  them  with 
delight,  though  with  some  surprise ;  they  were,  indeed,  all  they 
could  wish,  for  there  appeared  in  them  the  very  principles  of 
trade  which  they  had  long  asserted,  those  maxims  for  which 
they  had  been  cashiered.  The  Free  Trade  Committee  of  1840 
had  made  proselyt-es  of  the  Whigs.  After  six  months'"  incuba- 
tion there  had  appeared  the  bills  of  1841,  but  instead  of  adopt- 
ing them  and  bringing  them  to  maturity,  parliament  had  treated 
them  unceremoniously,  thrust  their  authors  into  the  pillory,  tore 
up  their  bills,  and  pelted  them  with  the  fragments.  Besmeared 
and  bruised,  they  had  fled  to  the  country,  which  discomfited 
them,  and  the  most  forward  in  attacking  them  had  been  the 
gentlemen  who  now  replaced  them  in  office.  No  man,  how- 
ever, had  so  successfully  exposed  them  as  Sir  R.  Peel,  who 
had  quoted  Huskisson  on  them,  and  lectured  them  on  jpni- 
dence,  and  had  warned  them  that  this  way  of  introducing  Free 
Trade,  and  damaging  all  the  old  interests  of  sugar  and  com, 
was  most  unstatesmanlike.  The  country  was  of  the  same  mind, 
and  put  him  and  his  colleagues  in  office. 

But  all  this  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  have  forgotten ;  he 
seemed  to  have  dropped  the  old  views  and  taken  up  the  new 
ones.  Free  Trade  was  now  absolute  wisdom,  and  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market  was  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  country.  The 
Whigs  looked  up  in  amazement ;  the  warbler  warbled  pleasantly, 
but  it  was  their  own  ditty,  that  very  ditty  which  when  they  tried 
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to  sing,  they  had  been  kicked  into  the  street.  How  was  this ! 
Was  it  right  I  Was  it  fair !  They  chuckled,  and  appealed  to 
the  public. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sanguine — it  was  his  nature  to  take 
up  questions  eagerly.  What  said  the  older  members  of  the 
ministry  i  What  said  the  old  champions  of  protection !  You 
looked  along  the  benches,  saw  there  able  heads  and  lips  of 
eloquence,  men  who  had  written  on  the  Com  Laws,  and,  like 
Hannibal,  vowed  vows  of  protection  on  com  heaps  which 
served  for  altars;  men  who  were  regarded  as  the  stay  of 
the  rent-roll,  the  heroes  of  the  haggard.  How  did  they 
bear  these  new  doctrines!  They  looked,  fidgetted,  and  were 
silent.  But  what  said  the  oracle  himself!  What  came  from 
that  deep  shrine  in  which  plans  of  wisdom  were  weighed !  He 
would  qualify  these  new  doctrines,  and  though  he  used  the 
talents  of  his  youthful  colleague,  he  would  correct  his  indis- 
cretion. No  later  than  the  year  before  he  had  declared  himself 
the  advocate  of  protection,  and  had  confronted  and  checked 
these  rash  theories.  What  did  he  say  now !  Did  he  limit  and 
refute  them !  He  kept  the  law,  but  he  dropped  the  argimient ; 
he  held  fast  the  sliding  scale,  but  he  let  the  reasons  tumble 
to  the  ground ;  he  adhered  to  his  own  system,  but  he  adopted 
the  principles  of  his  opponents.  The  very  views  which  he  had 
denounced  as  untenable,  he  admitted  to  be  unanswerable;  and 
the  very  dogmas  which  he  said  were  abstractedly  evil,  he  now 
unconditionally  accepted.  This  was  a  great  step  though  a  strange 
one ;  it  was  a  curious  manoeuvre.  To  hoist  the  tri-color  whilst 
you  were  fighting  for  the  white  cockade,  to  run  up  the  flag  of 
the  States  where  you  had  had  the  union-jack,  this  was  a  course 
somewhat  questionable ;  it  was  common  with  pirates,  who  had 
always  an  assortment  of  flags,  and  used  each  as  it  was  convenient, 
threw  out  false  signals  to  escape  an  enemy,  and  hung  out  alien 
flags  to  mystify  the  stranger ;  but  though  common  in  piracy,  it 
had  been  considered  dishonourable  in  war.  There  each  man  showed 
his  colours  and  stuck  to  them,  rather  stood  the  fight  than  agreed 
to  haul  down  his  flag,  and  bore  a  shot  in  his  locker  rather  than  a 
stain  on  his  honour.  This  was  the  practice  of  the  British  sea- 
man, and  it  had  hitherto  been  the  course  of  the  British  states- 
man. The  man  who  held  the  helm  carried  high  his  own  colours. 
Thus  had  Pitt  done,  and  thus  Chatham,  thus  eminently  Lord 
Grenville  and  Lord  Grey ;  thus,  with  all  the  faults  of  his  genius, 
Mr.  Canning,  thus  even  Walpole  in  less  scrupulous  times. 
Nobody  but  the  Pelhams  had  tried  a  Free  Trade  in  principles, 
and  this  because  they  had  none ;  Charles  Townsend,  also,  in 
that  brief  transit  in  which  he  had  blazed,  like  a  meteor,  dazzling 
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both  opponents  and  friends.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  have  various 
sets  of  principles  tied  up  with  red  tape  in  pigeon-holes  in  the 
office  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  which  were  to  be  drawn 
out  and  used  as  you  wanted  them — -pro  re  natd  et  sectmdum 
artem.  Protection  principles  before  a  dissolution,  and  Free 
Trade  after — one  for  the  country,  the  other  for  parliament.  It 
was  a  new  resource,  and  it  struck  men  as  a  doubtful  one ;  it 
might  be  politic,  was  it  honest  I  good  for  the  nonce,  but  would 
it  do  in  the  end ! 

Some  men  thought  these  things ;  a  few  whispered  them. 
Some  were  puzzled  ;  a  few  doubted  :  but  the  great  number  who 
bad  given  their  confidence  to  the  ministers,  and  their  curses  to 
the  Whigs,  would  not  hear  of  a  doubt.  Indeed,  one  gentleman 
who  expressed  distrust  was  put  down  as  a  mar-plot.  To  be  sure, 
they  did  not  profess  to  understand  the  premieres  tactics,  nor  did 
they  quite  relish  them,  but  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  he  looked 
ahead,  and  he  would  carry  them  safe.  And  so  when  the  Inll 
of  1842  was  passed,  they  triumphed,  and  said  they  were  right, 
and  they  despised  those  dull  spirits  who  had  mutinied  and 
mistrusted  him.  What  did  they  know  about  agricultural  laws, 
with  their  oxen  and  sheep,  and  senseless  panic  about  butter  and 
beef,  with  heads  thick  as  their  clay !  With  such  guides  we  should 
soon  have  been  aground  ;  whereas,  see  how  he  steered,  how  he 
weathered  the  surf,  and  wore  the  ship,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
storm  carried  her  safe.  After  all,  the  new  Corn  Law  was  as 
good  as  the  old.  There  was  little  difierence,  the  rates  were 
down,  but  the  high  rates  had  been  nominal.  Bents  would  remain 
as  they  were  and  prices ;  or,  what  you  took  out  in  cheap  beef 
you  would  get  back  in  dear  com.  The  sliding  scale,  after  all ; 
r^eel  and  Protection,  the  Com  Laws  and  the  Cabinet.  Such  was 
the  thought  of  many.  And  there  was  much  ioy  to  see  the  session 
well  over,  and  the  landed  interest  safe.  If  there  had  been  a 
little  false  signaling,  a  little  hoisting  of  false  colours,  what  then  ? 
They  had  steered  home,  and  there  they  were  in  their  moorings  as 
safe  as  men  could  desire,  brought  there  by  the  skill  of  the  states- 
man who,  whilst  he  talked  Free  Trade,  had  worked  out  Protection, 
and  whilst  flickering  before  his  opponents  the  light  of  theory, 
had  run  his  friends  safely  into  port. 

This  plan  was  plausible,  but  it  had  this  fault — it  entailed  its 
own  defeat.  It  was  dexterous  for  the  time,  but  its  issue  was 
fatal.  It  was  like  the  stratagem  in  war,  when  a  squadron  in  the 
dark  mixes  with  the  enemy,  wears  their  dress,  and  returns  their 
signals ;  successful  for  the  moment,  but  sure  to  bring  rout  in  the 
end.  Sir  Robert  Peel  forgot,  he  is  apt  to  forget,  the  character 
of  his  own  times,  and  the  elements  of  lasting  power.    Brought 
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up  m  the  House  of  Commons,  he  thinks  of  his  audience ; 
consulting  his  whippers-in,  he  looks  to  the  division  ;  confront- 
ing his  opponents,  he  thinks  how  he  may  baffle  thera.  And 
when  he  succeeds,  he  is  satisfied.  As  he  walks  out  of  the 
House,  after  a  dexterous  speech,  in  which  he  has  mystified  his 
opponents,  or  a  thundering  division,  by  which  he  has  rejoiced 
his  friends,  he  fancies  he  has  won;  but  it  is  a  losing  game. 
A  few  such  victories,  and  he  must  surrender.  He  has  paid 
great  compliments  to  public  opinion.  He  thinks  he  understands 
it.  No  man  does  so  so  little.  He  has  not  yet  learned  the 
secret  springs  of  the  oracle  which  he  worships.  If  his  opponent 
delivers  nis  speech  (as  many  do)  to  thin  benches,  and  a  languid 
audience  at  six  o^clock  in  the  evening,  while  the  House  empties 
in  troops,  and  men  bored  by  the  debate  retire  to  dinner,  while 
he  rises  at  midnight  to  address  a  house  crowded  to  suffocation, 
while  even  the  noisy  bar  is  still,  when  four  hundred  throats  cheer 
his  sonorous  periods,  and  twice  as  many  eyes  hang  on  his  ges- 
tures, he  thinks  he  has  won  a  victory.  His  rival,  a  rough  man, 
and  hard,  pours  out  a  dull  three  hours^  speech  fiiU  of  facts,  the 
sound  of  which  is  death,  and  the  sight  of  which  gives  you  the 
jaundice ;  he,  on  the  other  hand,  dexterous,  adroit,  accustomed 
for  thirty  years  to  the  fence  of  rhetoric,  skilful  to  parry  and 
thrust,  and  touch  the  unguarded  side,  runs  in  his  foil,  turns  the 
laugh  against  his  adversary,  while  he  never  opens  his  own  side : 
he  fancies  this  clever  fencing  is  the  work  of  a  master.  But  it  is 
not ;  it  is  a  mistake ;  it  was  good  for  the  old  system,  for  the 
times  that  are  gone  by.  It  was  well  under  good  Lord  Liver- 
pool, and  kept  parliament  moving  in  those  easy  days.  Yet  even 
then  it  broke  down.  Not  all  the  Tory  majorities,  not  all  the 
welded  phalanx,  not  all  the  happy  temper  which  made  men  con- 
tent with  things  as  they  were,  and  impatient  of  change,  could 
sustain  this  trade  of  rhetorical  fence  and  parliamentary  adroit- 
ness. 

In  spite  of  majorities,  in  spite  of  public  odium,  the  Whigs, 
a  feeble  band,  appealed  to  public  opinion.  They  appealed,  and 
they  prevailed.  Thus  Homer  carried  his  theory  of  currency,  and 
Bomilly  his  reform  of  the  law.  Thus  Baring  and  the  London 
merchant's  repealed  prohibitory  duties.  Thus  Lord  John  Bussell 
shook  the  Test  Act,  and  Wilberforce's  victorious  energy  broke 
the  fetters  of  the  slave.  All  these  measures  were  carried  against 
private  interest,  against  public  prejudice,  against  the  selfishness 
of  many  and  the  apathy  of  more ;  against  that  i>is  inertiw 
by  which  men  love  to  stand  still,  and  that  general  caution^ 
wisely  implanted,  which  makes  men  averse  to  change.  There 
was  every  thing  in  favour  of  the  old  practice,  every  thmg  against 
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the  change.  Interest,  prejudice,  passion,  fear,  selfishness,  indo- 
lence, indifference,  all  were  combined  to  swell  resistance.  They 
were  a  great  anny ;  a  compact  line,  with  its  bristling  squadrons, 
heavy  ranks,  and  serried  file !  On  the  other  side  stood  a  few 
hungry  reformers,  a  few  sanguine  philanthropists !  Shall  these 
few  lancers  tread  down  the  old  ranks  of  the  political  army! 
They  tried  it;  they  were  driven  back  like  foam.  Down  they 
came  again  with  the  best  muster  they  could  make ;  the  heavy 
batteries  opened  on  them,  the  deep  tread  was  heard,  the  disci- 
plined ranks  came  down,  and  away  went  the  reformers  scattered 
and  crushed.  Those  out  of  doors  read  in  the  morning  a  minority 
of  40  to  a  ministerial  majority  of  400  !  This  went  on  for  years, 
session  after  session,  with  but  little  change.  Look  to  the  votes ; 
the  case  seemed  hopeless.  Look  to  the  tone  of  the  government ; 
what  cacklings  of  success !  But  meanwhile,  the  field  on  which 
they  stood  was  turning ;  the  ground  was  giving  way ;  the  division 
was  bad,  but  the  debate  told ;  the  house  was  unmoved,  but  the 
countr}'  was  turning  round.  Men  were  stubborn  on  the  benches 
of  St.  Stephen'^s  ;  they  sat  there  like  blocks.  You  were  as  sure 
to  find  them  at  their  posts  as  if  they  grew  there.  Argument 
flew  off  them  hke  splinters.  But  it  was  not  so  out  of  doors. 
There  men  talked,  read,  and  reasoned.  Within,  each  looked  to 
his  leader,  and  waited  for  the  signal;  without,  each  pondered 
within  himself,  and  balanced  the  truth.  The  truth  prevailed, 
conviction  came ;  it  laid  hold  of  the  public  mind ;  and  the 
mind  of  England,  if  slow,  is  fair ;  calm,  but  honest ;  and  though 
it  takes  time,  as  deep  soils  do,  to  mature,  it  bears  at  last 
a  good  crop.  It  is  a  great  truth,  worth  knowing,  that  he  who 
would  rule  England  must  rule  her  mind ;  he  who  would  lead  the 
government,  must  lead  the  judgment  of  the  people.  That  judg- 
ment is  often  in  fault,  betrayed,  misled,  and,  through  prejudice 
and  party,  perverted ;  but  in  the  end  it  comes  straight.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  he  who  leads  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  leads  England.  He  may  do  so ;  at  times  he  does, 
but  not  often.  For  the  tact  and  skill  in  debate  which  raise 
a  man  to  be  a  leader  in  the  House  of  Gonmions  are  not  always 
the  qualities  which  accompany  genius.  We  have  had  genius  in 
those  positions,  but  more  often  mediocrity.  Chatham  had  genius, 
and  Pitt;  so  to  a  certain  extent  had  Fox,  though  dashed  by 
infirmities.  But  Burke,  with  all  his  genius,  never  led  parlia- 
ment ;  nor  did  Canning  till  the  last  act  of  his  stormy  drama : 
whei'eas  Pelham,  who  just  reached  mediocrity ;  and  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  never  approached  it ;  and  Lord  North  and  Lord 
Liverpool,  guided  for  half  a  century  the  councils  of  England. 
We  ao  not  mean  that  mediocre  leaders  are  useless ;  they  have 
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their  use ;  they  act  as  the  stoker,  put  on  weights  to  keep  the 
steam  in,  and  take  them  off  to  let  it  escape,  guiding  thereby  the 
engine.  Their  delays,  their  caution,  their  obstructions,  are  use- 
fid  ;  not  the  less  useful  that  they  are  qualities  apt  to  be  despised 
by  hasty  tempers.  It  is  not  the  adventurous  sailor  who  steers  best, 
but  he  who  has  studied  the  rules  of  his  profession,  and  applied 
them.  In  fact,  genius  in  politics  often  finds  its  best  place  in 
opposition,  where  it  may  throw  off  new  views,  and  present  bold 
thoughts  for  calmer  minds.  In  common  times,  mediocrity,  if  it 
be  honest,  directs  the  country  well ;  but  there  are  other  seasons 
when  you  cannot  refer  to  the  chart,  when  you  have  struck  into 
new  seas,  with  no  soundings  and  no  chart,  and  when  a  man 
must  guide  himself  by  the  resources  of  his  own  genius,  and  by 
the  application  of  general  principles  to  circumstances  untried. 
Then  ordinary  men  are  at  fault ;  then  genius  succeeds.  France, 
on  the  old  rigime^  could  be  ruled  by  crafty  men  like  Mazarin, 
or  cautious  men  like  Fleury.  Turgot  made  a  good  financier, 
and  Necker  a  wise  reformer ;  but  put  such  men  at  the  brink  of 
a  revolution,  when  old  dykes  are  breaking,  and  when  the  waters 
are  about  to  burst,  and  they  are  useless ;  nay,  worse  than  use- 
less, for  now  they  stop  the  current,  now  they  yield  to  it,  and  at 
last  are  swept  away  by  it.  Put  an  ordinary  man  in  the  Penin- 
sula after  the  defeat  of  Gorunna,  when  all  operations  are  in  dis- 
order, he  will  lose  the  battle  on  the  most  approved  rules  of 
generalship.  It  is  for  high  geniuses  at  such  times  to  interpose, 
and  to  save  the  cause  by  new,  but  wise  schemes. 

The  mind  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  of  this  order ;  he  has  a 
practised  intellect,  great  acuteness,  unerring  memory,  just  powers 
of  reasoning;    but  he   wants  original  faculties,   the   inventive 

Sowers  of  genius  are  deficient.  He  has  shown  this  through  life ; 
e  has  used  the  devices  of  others ;  he  has  never  contributed  his 
own.  Dr.  Arnold  has  remarked,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  seemed  to  him  to  have  no  fixed  political  principle, 
excepting  on  the  currency ;  there  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  he 
was  in  earnest.  That  is  a  view  of  his  character^  but  we  are  now 
speaking  of  his  intellect.  His  intellect  is  not  of  the  order  of 
genius;  even  on  the  currency  he  has  shown  this.  It  was  Mr. 
Horner,  who,  in  the  face  of  prevailing  views,  saw  the  truth  with 
the  eye  of  genius  and  exposed  it;  Canning  apprehended  and 
illustrated  it ;  his  speech  on  the  question  of  the  currency,  made 
when  it  was,  shows  the  inspiration  of  genius.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
received  the  truths  which  these  minds  had  expounded,  and  had  the 
good  sense  to  appreciate  them.  This  was  his  work,  the  work  of 
his  class  of  mind,  the  work  of  all  able  lawyers.  He  took  the 
brief  when  put  in  his  hands,  and  made  himself  master  of  it, 
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saw  the  strong  points  of  the  case,  and  handled  it  ably.  In  like 
manner  on  commercial  questions,  Pitt,  a  man  of  genius,  caught 
the  principles  of  science  as  expounded  by  Adam  Smith,  and 
applied  them  to  trade.  His  treaty  with  France  remains  a  monu- 
ment of  genius.  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  on  such  questions  had  a  high 
order  of  intellect,  carried  out  the  same  views.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
after  a  long  period  has  made  himself  master  of  them,  and  learned 
to  apply  them.  So  it  was  in  the  reforms  of  the  law;  traced  by  the 
genius  of  Bomilly,  they  were  adopted  by  the  sagacity  of  the 
home  secretary.  We  do  not  mean  to  underrate  this  class  of 
intellect,  we  think  highly  of  it ;  combined  with  principle,  it  is  at  all 
times  useful ;  even  without  principle,  it  is  adequate  for  ordinary 
times.  But  what  we  impress  on  our  readers  is,  that  it  fails  in  a 
crisis ;  in  times  like  our  own  it  is  at  fault.  Above  all  is  this  the 
case  where  useful  talent  is  as  destitute  of  the  principle  to  guide 
as  of  the  genius  to  devise.  There  it  utterly  fails.  We  are  now, 
as  we  shall  show,  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  failure.  For  it  is 
when  the  winds  are  out,  when  public  sentiment  is  heaving  with 
new  opinions,  when  difficulties  thicken,  and  the  tempest  comes 
down  and  the  crew  scarce  know  where  they  are,  and  now  to  act, 
then  it  is  that  they  require  the  compass  of  a  leading  mind. 
If  there  is  none,  tnere  will  be  fear  and  then  confusion,  next 
a  mutiny,  and  last  a  wreck.  Nothing  can  keep  them  right 
but  trust  in  their  leader ;  nothing  can  make  them  trust, 
but  the  certainty  that  they  are  led  by  a  mind  of  unbending 
nerve  and  great  resource.  We  are  in  that  predicament  now, 
whether  we  choose  to  admit  it  or  not;  the  difficulties  of  the 
political  world  thicken  round  us.  A  dense  population,  growing 
Ignorance,  swelling  capital,  sinking  wages,  masses  of  wealth  at 
top«  masses  of  misery  beneath ;  each  man  that  is  rich  seeking 
new  luxuries,  each  man  that  is  poor  bending  under  new  bur- 
dens ;  capitalists  running  to  and  fro  for  stores  into  which  to 
pour  their  gains,  poor  men  looking  to  earth  and  heaven  for  sus- 
tenance, and  looking  to  both  in  vain ;  the  wealthy  grasping  at 
great  profits,  angry  because  they  cannot  find  them;  flying  to 
railways  till  they  drive  railways  into  a  panic ;  flying  to  factories, 
in  which  some  find  fortunes,  and  others  bankruptcy ;  flying  to 
trade,  till  the  home  market  groans,  and  foreign  markets  are 
glutted ;  yet  paupers  increasing,  and  with  pauperism  discontent, 
hungry  operatives,  starving  peasants, — these  are  the  signs  of  our 
times.  These  things  are  not  strange,  but  inherent  in  our  con- 
dition, the  growth  of  an  excessive  population  and  an  old  civilization. 
If  any  one  will  turn  to  Mr.  Alison'*s  works  (pp.  9,  10.  13,  14. 
28,  29,  30,  31),  or  to  Messrs.  Norton  and  Trimmer's  (pp.  69.  75, 
76),  they  will  find  from  men  of  opposite  politics  the  results  of  the 
same  observation.     In  that  crisis  we  are ;  it  has  been  deepening 
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on  us  for  half  a  century ;  we  are  wading  at  every  step,  wit"  every 
increase  of  our  trade,  joined  as  it  is  by  increase  of  our  numbers, 
deeper  into  the  darkness. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  gleams,  and  at  times  the  fitful  gleams 
of  a  spring  of  prosperity.  We  have  had  such  a  season  for  the 
last  three  yeara ;  we  trace  its  causes,  and  we  believe  that,  mth 
good  harvests^  it  will  return.  But  gloomy  periods  intervene ;  we 
emerged  from  one  in  1841,  which  had  lasted  nearly  five  years. 
This  autumn  has  nearly  plunged  us  into  another.  It  may  be 
delayed,  but  it  will  return,  and  each  time  with  fresh  violence, 
from  our  augmented  numbers,  and  the  wider  sphere  of  distress. 
Manufactures  grow,  so  do  our  embarrassments ;  both  will  in- 
crease. The  days  on  which  we  have  fallen  are  critical ;  and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  the  crisis  springs  from  ourselves,  from  our 
own  wealth,  and  our  own  numbers. 

That  crisis  requires  a  master  mind ;  it  requires  principle  and 
genius;  a  mind  far-seeing  and  fruitful  in  resource.  What  alarms 
us  is,  that  we  do  not  see  these  qualities  in  the  present  premier. 
If  he  is  the  first  man  of  his  time,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  the 
times  are  out  of  joint,  for  through  them  he  will  not  guide  us 
safely.  There  is  no  question  which  he  has  handled,  on  which  he 
has  not  run  us  aground.  What  can  we  say  of  our  future  voyage, 
when  in  past  times  our  pilot  has  so  failed  us  l  We  thought  this 
was  owing  to  want  of  experience,  to  be  corrected  by  years  and 
adversity.  We  were  wrong.  It  is  owing  to  the  defects  of  his 
mind  and  of  his  character,  defects  which  strengthen  with  years. 
His  course  has  been  always  the  same.  He  fancies  that  he  looks 
ahead :  the  truth  is,  that  ne  sticks  to  his  course  till  the  soundings 
tell  him  that  he  is  on  the  sands ;  then,  in  haste  and  alarm,  he 
throws  his  cargo  in  one  moment  overboard.  He  took  this  course 
on  Emancipation.  He  was  the  champion  of  the  Protestants  ;  no 
surrender,  was  his  cry.  He  stuck  to  this  whilst  opinion  changed, 
and  objections  grew,  and  he  languidly  defended  a  cause  which 
in  his  soul  he  had  deserted.  Then  on  a  sudden  loomed  the 
breakers ;  the  Clare  election ;  the  terror  (quite  unfounded)  of 
a  disaffected  army  and  an  Irish  rebellion.  Instantly,  without 
a  pause,  helm  about,  and  the  whole  cargo,  the  professions  of 
a  life,  were  cleared  at  a  blow.  So  it  was  on  Reform  :  not  a  point 
would  he  concede,  not  a  member  to  Birmingham,  not  a  repre- 
sentative to  Manchester :  then,  defeated,  (for  there,  it  is  due  to 
him  to  say,  he  met  defeat,)  he  made  a  total  change,  every  prin- 
ciple recast  and  turned  upside  down  to  suit,  as  he  thinks,  a  new 
world. 

Look,  lastly,  at  his  conduct  on  the  Com  Laws ;  an  illustration, 
which,  after  this  long  digression,  restores  us  to  our  argument. 
We  beg  our  readers  to  observe  how  he  has  conducted  that  que&- 
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tion.     He  told  us  it  was  momentous ;  his  conduct  of  it  must, 
therefore,  have  been  well  considered.     At  first,  he  was  the  high 

I)rotectionist;  agricultural  protection  was  essential  to  land,  to 
abour,  and  to  trade.  This  doctrine  he  preached  from  1815  to 
1830,  earnestly  and  loudly.  Did  he  drop  it  after  Reform  I  Into 
his  new  course  he  carried  his  old  principles ;  protection  formed  a 
prominent  part  of  the  new  assortment.  In  1837  he  was  its  advo- 
cate: he  fought  the  fight  in  1838,  1839,  and  1840  ;  he  clenched 
it,  as  we  have  shown,  in  1841.  He  made  a  new  law  of  protec- 
tion in  1842.  Is  he  the  advocate  of  protection  stilH  Read  the 
speeches  which  he  and  Sir  James  Graham  delivered  on  the  10th 
of  June  last.  Bead  Lord  Howick'^s  just  comment  upon  these  at 
the  time.  Bead  the  more  elaborate  comments  of  Lord  Ashley 
and  Mr.  Sotheron  during  the  recess.  Bead  the  remarks  of  the 
Birmingham  meeting  delivered  whilst  we  write.  What  do  they 
all  say  of  Sir  Bobert  Peers  views  of  protection  ?  That  they  are 
gone;  that  the  game  is  up;  that  protective  duties  are  to  be 
abandoned.  All  his  arguments  that  protection  was  essential  to 
the  farmer;  that  it  was  needful  to  be  independent  of  foreign 
supply ;  that  if  we  let  in  cheap  corn,  worse  soils  would  be  aban- 
doned, farmers  ruined,  and  labourers  expelled;  that  it  was  by 
protection  that  tillage  climbed  the  hill,  and  ran  into  the  vale ; 
that  from  protection  arose  the  smiling  hamlet  and  the  thriving 
farm :  all  these  statements  made,  dwelt  upon,  repeated,  with 
the  dexterity  of  a  first-rate  debater  and  the  authority  of  a  party 
leader,  enforced  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  as  if  he  reaUy  felt 
and  believed  them,  are  gone,  absolutely  gone ! 

In  the  debate  of  last  session  we  rub  our  eyes  and  doubt 
whether  we  are  not  in  a  dream.  Up  rises  the  same  gentleman,  the 
prime  minister  of  England,  who  had  advocated  the  existing  Com 
Laws,  who  had  vowed  that  he  would  maintain  protection  to  the 
last,  who  had  declared  that  protection  was  consistent  with  manu- 
factures, and  essential  to  land,  that  there  were  other  things  besides 
cheap  markets,  and  that  protected  tillage  was  needful  to  thriving 
labour ;  and  then  in  June,  1845,  without  a  warning,  without  the 
alteration  of  one  tittle  in  the  public  fortunes,  except,  as  he  tells 
us,  that  manufactures  have  increased,  and  that  our  prosperity  was 
growing ;  the  same  gentleman  (it  would  be  incredible  if  we  did 
not  quote  from  Hansard)  declares  that  he  does  not  consider 
agriculture  as  having  a  special  claim  to  protection,  or  as  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  except  it,  that  he  won**t  promise  to  except 
it — that  he  can^'t  vindicate  protection  on  the  ground  of  our  being 
independent  of  foreign  supply  (his  own  argument  on  the  loth  of 
March,  1839);  that  he  cannot  say  that  the  labourer  is  interested 
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in  the  hiffh  price  of  com  (he  having  specially  pleaded  the 
labourer's  interest  on  the  18th  Feb.  1839,  and  again  on  the 
15th  of  March)  ;  in  fact,  all  the  principles  which  he  had  been 
working  into  the  public  mind  for  tnirty  years,  he  turns  adrift  on 
one  memorable  evening.  The  whole  cargo  of  protection,  with 
all  its  bales  of  arguments,  hard  pressed  and  ticketed  for  use, 
crammed  into  the  hold  of  conservatism,  he  takes ;  and  with  the 
help  of  his  home  secretary,  he  kicks  them  summarily  overboard ; 
So  rapid  was  the  movement,  that  his  own  solicitor-general,  not 
present  (as  busy  lawyers  are  apt  not  to  be)  at  this  debate,  and 
not  finding  time  to  read  it,  goes  down  within  a  few  weeks  to 
Cambridge,  and  there  before  nis  constituents  reviles  as  prepos- 
terous the  new  doctrines  which  his  chief  had  just  propounded. 

We  do  not  say  whether  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  right  in  his  first 
views  or  in  the  last;  we  do  not  sav  whether  the  doctrine  of 
protection  is  just,  or  the  view  of  Free  Trade ;  that  is  a  wide 
question  on  which  we  do  not  enter,  and  which  we  reserve,  if 
need  be,  for  a  separate  discussion ;  but  for  a  leading  statesman 
thus  at  one  time  to  hold  up  one  doctrine  as  a  momentous  and 
lasting  truth,  and  to  scout  the  opposite  as  a  mischievous  fallacy, 
and  then  suddenly  to  wheel  rouna,  to  denounce  his  own  opinions 
as  untenable,  and  to  declare  the  other  to  be  unanswerable,  is  a 
deep  and  a  grievous  calamity ;  it  endures  when  the  consequences 
of  his  conduct  cease ;  it  destroys  all  public  confidence  in  public 
men.  Yet  this  is  the  least  evil.  There  are  two  others  behind ; 
it  shows  us  that  the  prime  minister  is  prepared  to  throw  over- 
board every  principle  on  pressure  ;  it  warns  us,  that  no  faith  can 
be  placed  on  his  past  assurances ;  that  no  trust  can  be  reposed 
in  his  general  principles ;  that  his  policy  is  the  work  of  cnance 
and  pressure,  and  that,  if  occasion  serves,  he  will  give  up  every 
institution  in  England. 

This  is  bad,  but  worse  remains.  We  have  another  lesson.  This 
history  warns  us,  that  Sir  B.  Peel  invites  the  pressure  of  his 
opponents,  by  deserting  the  position  of  his  friends,  and  that  he 
ensures  a  verdict  against  him,  by  refusing  to  plead  in  his  cause. 

If  any  one  tells  us  that  Sir  Robert  Jreel  is  attached  to  the 
Church,  that  he  promised  to  maintain  it,  who  can  forget  that 
he  declared  himself  the  ardent  friend  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
that  the  sound  of  his  assurances  is  scarcely  past  before  he  aban« 
dons  them  I  But  he  and  his  friends  plead  the  force  of  pressure. 
What  caused  it?  the  certainty  of  success.  What  gave  this? 
the  knowledge  of  hit  want  of  principle.  What  led  to  this  ?  the 
observation  that  he  had  deserted  his  own  ground,  and  gone  to 
that  of  his  opponents. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1841  Sir  Robert  Peel  conducted  the  defence 
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of  the  Corn  Laws  upon  certain  avowed  principtes.  He  brought 
out  his  ease  and  fought  it  like  a  man  ;  he  took  up  the  doctrines 
of  protection  and  maintained  them ;  but  from  the  moment  that 
he  entered  office,  he  dropped  the  doctrines  of  protection,  and 
took  up  those  of  the  school  opposed  to  them ;  all  the  conditions 
on  which  he  had  before  insisted  he  abandoned.  There  is  not 
an  allusion  to  them  in  the  speeches  which  he  delivered  during 
these  four  sessions;  his  arguments  all  turned  upon  what  he 
called  practical  points^  that  the  new  Com  Law  was  working  well, 
that  it  was  not  well  to  change  again  so  soon,  that  labourers  were 
busy,  and  that  manufactures  were  prosperous. 

It  may  be  right  to  give  up  a  cause.  It  may  be  right  to  refuse 
your  brief.  It  may  be  right  when  you  have  taken  it,  (though 
who  will  justify  this  ?)  at  the  moment  the  case  is  called,  to  decline 
to  appear  as  counsel ;  but  it  cannot  be  right  to  keep  your  brief 
and  betray  your  client  by  a  languid  defence,  to  pocket  his  fee  and 
speak  for  his  opponent :  yet  this  is  the  mode  in  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  treated  the  agricultural  interest.  He  has 
betrayed  while  he  professed  to  defend  them.  Is  it  not  so  ?  In 
these  times  every  public  question  is  fought,  as  we  avow  we  think 
it  ought  to  be  fought,  by  discussing  principles.  The  man  who 
abandons  principle,  betrays  his  cause.  A  system  of  evasion  and 
of  parrying  does  for  the  debate  of  the  night,  but  in  the  end  it 
must  fail,  in  the  face  of  a  vigilant  opposition,  and  the  balanced 
judgments  of  an  inquiring  public,  if  these  are  fixed  to  your 
side,  it  must  be  by  clear  reasoning,  reasoning  founded  on  just 
views,  and  plain  principles.  If  a  man  cannot  plead  these  in  his 
favour  he  ought  to  lose  his  cause.  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  party 
brought  forward  principles :  right  or  wrong,  they  were  distinct. 
They  avowed  them,  they  were  earnest  about  them,  they  worked 
them  into  the  public  mind.  If  they  were  right,  it  was  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  act  on  them ;  if  they  were  wrong,  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  its  leaders  to  expose  them ;  to  assent  to  them,  and  to 
refuse  to  act  on  them,  was  incoherent :  yet  this  was  Sir  Robert 
PeePs  course.  It  is  of  this  course  that  we  complain.  It  is  this 
course  which  he  is  pursuing  on  every  public  question,  and  in  the 
case  of  all  our  institutions ;  he  deprecates  abstract  principles  in 
religious  controversy ;  he  hears,  and  does  not  meet  the  principles 
of  his  antagonist ;  he  advises  the  House  not  to  be  precipitate, 
not  to  make  sudden  changes.  He  says  that  you  must  respect 
existing  prejudices,  and  not  shake  existing  institutions.  But 
there  is  no  such  respect.  The  opponent  Attacks  them  with 
vigour;  the  leader  of  the  defence  is  silent;  his  followers  are 
afraid  to  speak ;  the  tactique  prevails ;  silence  is  observed.  The 
public  note  it.     They  suppose  that  laws  and  institutions  which 
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are  not  defended,  have  no  good  defence.  Then  comes  an  excitement, 
and  the  demand  for  change :  and  then  the  same  man  who  has 
been  silent  through  cowardice,  obeys  the  call  from  terror,  de- 
clares that  the  pressure  is  irresistible,  and  carries  the  revolution. 
And  this  his  friends  call  wisdom.  Better  men  would  style  it 
by  a  sterner  name.  This,  however,  is  the  policy  which  we  fear. 
We  dread  no  open  enmity  of  English  institutions.  We  do  dread 
candid  friends.  There  is  hipjh  authority  to  tell  us  where  the 
wounds  are  most  deadly.  Therefore,  the  lesson  of  the  Com 
Law'*s  history  is  more  lasting  than  the  tale.  Agriculture  may  sur« 
vive  though  betrayed  by  its  friends.  Protection  may  perish,  and  yet 
the  fields  of  England  may  hereafter  be  green  ;  but  there  are  insti- 
tutions, which  if  you  abandon,  English  greatness  decays,  and 
has  no  second  spring.  We  bid  our  readers  note  that  the  prime 
minister  is  submitting  these  to  the  same  process,  and  is 
preparing  for  them  the  same  fate.  Mr.  Escott  has  said  that 
when  he  saw  that  agricultural  protection  was  opposed  to  the 
bellies  of  the  people,  he  felt  that  the  case  was  gone.  Shrewder 
men  than  Mr.  Escott,  when  they  perceived  in  1 842,  that  the 
Conservative  leader  gave  up  in  debate  his  own  principles,  per- 
ceived what  must  be  the  issue. 

The  second  moral  we  draw  is,  that  upon  public  questions  the 
prime  minister  is  guided  by  nothing  but  pressure.  We  observe 
that  at  the  Windsor  election  a  wag  held  up  a  screw.  He 
applied  this  to  the  principles  of  the  candidate.  He  was  wittier 
than  he  thought.  His  screw  was  not  only  the  type  of  the  can- 
vass, it  was  the  type  of  a  government,  the  type  of  the  premieres 
tactics.  We  have  already  explained  the  course  of  his  Irish 
policy.  That  arose  from  the  pressure  of  debate,  and  was  the 
screw  worked  upon  him  in  parliament.  If  any  man  asks  what 
has  led  to  Sir  Robert  Peels  change  on  the  Com  Laws,  we 
answer,  the  application  of  the  screw.  The  Radical  screw  in  this 
case,  as  the  Whig  screw  in  the  other ;  but  he  has  been  fairly 
screwed  out  of  both.  Some  editors  of  French  papers  are  of 
opinion  that  the  premier  is  a  very  deep  man,  a  far-seeing  states- 
man, looking  far  into  the  future.  Our  theory,  we  confess,  is 
different.  We  know  no  man  who  has  shown  so  plainly  that  he 
is  driven  by  pressure  from  without ;  and  that  the  key  to  his 
whole  policy  is,  that  he  throws  out  a  succession  of  dexterous 
expedients  to  parry  pressure.  The  Whigs  were  squeezable. 
The  Conservative  premier  is  screwable.     There  is  the  difference. 

There  is,  however,  another  difference  between  the  two  leaders, 
and  in  the  present  day  it  is  a  great  one.  We  dislike  many  of 
Lord  John  RusselFs  views.  We  differ  from  many  of  his 
opinions;  but  we  admit  his  genius,  and  it  shows  itself  where 
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genius  always  shows  itself,  in  its  right  conceptions  of  the  public 
mind,  and  of  the  mode  of  influencing  it.  Lord  John  Bussell  is 
driven  as  much  as  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  Lord  John  Russell, 
while  he  submits  to  this,  has  his  compensation.  He  influences 
public  opinion  in  return;  he  throws  out  opinions  which  are 
meant  to  guide,  and  which  do  guide  the  public  mind ;  you  may 
trace  these  in  his  speeches  and  his  despatches.  We  have 
already  shown  to  what  extent  the  Whigs  have  carried  out  this 
sptem,  and  how  much  their  influence  has  been  felt  in  forming 
the  opinions  of  the  country  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Not  a 
trace  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  No  man  can  lay  his  finger  on  a  single  example  in  which 
he  has  gone  ahead  of  the  public  mind  and  tried  to  guide  it.  He 
follows  it,  he  adapts  himself  to  it ;  he  conforms  his  policy  with 
great  dexterity  to  it ;  his  course  is  the  index  on  the  dial-plate, 
marking  whereabouts  the  sun  is,  and  which  way  it  is  going ;  but 
to  guide,  to  impress  the  public  mind,  he  makes  no  attempt.  Now 
this  is  a  serious  defect,  if  our  view  of  the  duties  of  a  statesman 
is  just.     This,  in  the  present  day,  is  a  great  practical  evil. 

The  statesman  is  not  a  mere  functionary.  His  task,  if  he  is 
the  leader,  is  to  look  ahead,  to  judge  by  the  chart,  to  steer  in  a 
difficult  sea.  The  sailors,  the  officers,  have  the  duties  of  their 
difierent  offices.  The  captain  is  to  lead.  In  this  Sir  Robert 
Peel  fails.  Take  any  subject  you  will,  that  of  railways,  a  difficult 
system,  one  on  which  we  may  all  get  into  confusion  unless  we 
are  guided  by  some  general  views.  The  premier  professes  to  be 
conversant  with  it.  What  principles  to  guide  us  does  he  give 
us  i  Lord  Howick  sketches  bold  views :  another  praises  the  con- 
tinental system,  and  advises  parliament  to  adopt  it :  another  is 
for  a  competition,  conffict  between  vast  capital,  direct  lines :  an-> 
other  sees  the  ruin  of  this,  and  the  public  hazard ;  he  proposes 
that  government  should  interfere  to  reduce  rates,  and  at  last  buy 
up  the  lines ;  that  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory.  Another  would 
mix  the  benefits  of  private  adventure  and  government  rule,  that  is 
Mr.  Morrison'*s  plan ;  we  do  not  say  which  is  the  right  plan  and 
which  the  wrong ;  they  cannot  all  be  right,  and  there  is  need  of 
some  general  rule.  We  turn  for  this  to  the  premier ;  his  forte 
is  not  moral  principles,  but  he  is  great  in  the  practical;  for 
material  interests  he  is  a  safe  guide.  Here  then  is  the  very  case 
to  his  hand,  the  dignus  mndice  nochis ;  he  treats  it  dexterously, 
hits  the  house  between  wind  and  water,  but  not  one  principle  or 
leading  maxim  does  he  give  us.  In  1844,  he  was  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone'^s  plan,  and  supported  that  with  the  weight  of  his  authority. 
In  1845,  that  plan  has  proved  ineffective  and  is  dropped;  does 
he  substitute  another!     He  takes  a  hint  from  Lord  Howick,  he 
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borrows  an  idea  from  Mr.  Morrison,  he  is  a  party  to  all,  sub- 
scribes to  none,  is  for  a  direct  line  to  Tamworth,  cheap  fares  for 
the  third  class,  hints  at  the  foreign  system,  does  not  attack  our 
own ;  but  leaves  us  at  last  in  all  the  doubts  and  hazards  of  a 
system  which  is  growing  up  around  us  without  plan  or  rule. 
The  country  longs  to  be  guided,  it  seeks  for  some  one  to  guide 
it ;  none  is  found,  the  statesman  who  ought  to  guide  it  is  silent. 

Take  again  the  case  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  system  of  agri- 
cultural protection  had  a  principle  ;  it  was  at  least  intelligible ;  it 
was,  however,  in  conflict  with  the  general  principle  of  Free 
Trade.  Was  this  wrong,  or  were  there  cases  of  exception? 
what  were  these,  and  what,  if  any,  was  their  flnx)und  i  While  the 
principle  of  protection  was  in  fashion,  Sir  Robert  Peel  held  it ; 
no  one  ever  heard  him  hint  a  doubt  of  its  soundness.  Public 
opinion  altered,  a  large  body  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Free 
Trade.  If  then  agricmtural  protection  was  to  be  maintained, 
there  was  no  way  but  by  proving  that  there  were  exceptions,  and 
that  there  were  grounds  for  making  an  exception  in  the  case  of  agri- 
culture. No  doubt,  very  plausible  grounds  could  be  stated ;  they 
had  been  recognised  by  the  masters  of  political  economy.  Adam 
Smith  had  touched  them ;  Mr.  Macculloch  had  admitted  them. 
The  subject  was  a  large  one,  touching  the  great  Questions  of 
political  science ;  the  incidence  of  taxes  at  home,  the  effect  of 
tariffs  abroad,  free  exchange  limited  by  the  one,  fair  production 
afiected  by  the  other ;  the  pressure  of  local  burdens ;  the  weight, 
in  a  country  much  in  debt,  of  general  taxation,  the  effect  of 
natural  causes,  and  of  variable  climates;  the  action  upon  the 
circulation  and  upon  the  funded  debt  of  the  reduced  prices  of 
grain ;  all  these,  the  most  delicate  points  of  political  science,  were 
involved  in  the  argument  of  agricultural  protection;  settle  the 
question  as  you  might,  these  ought  to  be  looked  at.  The  crude 
theories  on  both  sides,  the  peremptory  dogmas  of  either  party, 
deserved  exposure.  The  slapdash  method  of  settling  the  ques« 
tion,  on  the  one  hand  by  leaving  things  as  they  were,  on  the 
other  by  making  an  abrupt  change,  might  well  be  exhibited. 

By  so  handling  the  question,  this  result  was  sure  to  follow :  the 
practical  truth  would  be  discovered,  and  the  right  terms  of  a  fair 
adjustment.  The  exaggerations  on  both  sides  would  be  reduced. 
In  any  view  this  would  be  of  use  to  abate  panic  and  to  prevent 
unreasonable  hopes.  This  was  worthy  the  work  of  a  wary 
statesman.  By  this  means  the  public  mind  would  have  been  led 
to  accurate  views  and  to  moderate  estimates.  No  such  course 
was  followed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  On  the  question  of  the  currency 
he  did  take  this  course,  following  minds  which  had  taken  the 
lead ;  on  the  question  of  agriculture,  assuredly  he  has  not  taken 
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this  course,  On  the  contrary,  he  has  followed  one  peculiarly  his 
own.  He  has  jumped  from  the  position,  which  he  held  till  it  was 
undermined,  to  the  position  which  had  become  popular,  and  on 
which  he  vaulted.  He  kept  the  one  as  long  as  he  could,  with  all 
its  prejudices  ;  he  took  up  the  other  when  it  passed  into  Yogue, 
with  all  its  exaggerations.  There  was  indeed  an  interval  between 
the  two  periods ;  a  sort  of  connecting  isthmus  between  the  two 
conflicting  tides  of  opmion.  On  this  he  stood,  sUent  and  passive, 
apparently  defending  his  ground,  but  with  such  reserve,  that  it 
was  plain  he  was  ready  to  desert  it.  If  protection  had  stood,  he 
would  have  stuck  to  it ;  but  as  the  Free  Trade  tide  gained  ground, 
and  his  position  crumbled  away,  he  halted,  looked  about  him, 
clung  languidly  to  his  post,  and  then,  as  the  waters  rose  breast 
high,  struck  into  them  an  avowed  free  trader.  The  attempt  to 
form  a  system  of  his  own,  to  direct  the  unsettled  opinions  of 
men  into  a  sober  channel,  to  draw  them  yet  undecided  from  both 
extremes  into  a  practical  course,  this  was  the  task  of  a  wise  man, 
this  the  duty  of  an  honest  man,  this  he  never  tried.  For  this  wo 
blame  him. 

We  differ  therefore  widely  from  those  who  think  the  premier 
a  safe  pilot ;  we  think  he  is  a  sure  heaver  of  the  lead  to  show 
which  way  we  are  drifting.  But  as  we  are  drifting  wide,  in  a 
very  strong  sea,  with  shoals  ahead,  and  quicksands  around  us,  and 
we  require  some  one  to  steer  us  safe,  we  regard  our  position  as 
fiill  of  peril.  We  do  not  indeed  despair  of  the  public  fortunes,  if 
we  could  see  a  sagacious  leader ;  we  do  not  despond  over  the  con- 
dition of  the  public  mind.  With  many  defects,  it  nas  many  qualities. 
We  do  not  dread  the  popular  elements,  nor  do  we  think  them 
bent  upon  evil.  They  are,  like  all  things  human,  mixed,  with  bad 
qualities  and  good,  knowledge  and  ignorance,  great  respect  for 
virtue,  great  tendencies  to  evil.  But  in  this  assemblage  of  minds, 
heaving  to  and  fro  with  contrary  opinions,  all  is  desperate  unless 
we  have  some  leading  principles  or  some  guiding  minds.  We 
put  the  alternative,  and  advisedly.  For  if  we  have  good  principles 
of  policy  fixed  in  public  opinion,  a  man  of  moderate  capacity  may 
cleave  to  these  and  guide  us.  There  the  wisdom  of  experience,  and 
the  prudence  of  principle,  guide  our  course.  But  if  all  principles 
are  unsettled,  and  men  are  ready  to  follow  new  doctrines  and  to 
upset  old  institutions,  a  wreck  is  inevitable,  unless  we  are  led  by  the 
influence  of  some  controlling  mind.  We  look  for  this  in  vain. 
On  the  one  side  of  politics  we  see  a  large  section  holding  princi- 
ples which  we  believe  to  be  fatal  to  the  country.  We  find  ability, 
courage,  the  forecast  which  descries  the  occasion,  and  prepares  the 
issue.  But  that  issue  we  believe  to  be  the  abandonment  of  those 
principles  which  secure  the  greatness  of  our  country;  and  the 
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adoption  of  a  system  ^hich  will  expel  what  is  peculiar  in  our  con- 
stitution, and  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  that  policy  which  has 
long  degraded  and  is  now  disorganizing  the  Continent.  Protes- 
tantism put  on  the  same  footing  as  Popery,  all  faiths  regarded  as 
equal,  eaually  to  be  favoured  or  equally  despised.  Education 
severed  from  religion,  the  training  of  children  taken  from  the 
ministers  of  religion  and  committed  to  the  functionaries  of  a 
state  ;  the  mind  of  a  people,  hitherto  guided  by  those  whose  profes* 
sion  has  been  moral  training,  given  over  to  the  functionaries  of  office, 
with  their  conceit,  their  shallowness,  and  their  presumption.  The 
lofty  truth,  the  purifying  thought,  the  calm  but  simple  lesson^ 
adapted  for  every  class  and  age,  for  him  who  approaches  the 
bourn  of  life,  and  the  joyous  child  on  its  threshold,  these,  the 
richest  inheritance  of  Englishmen,  taken  from  them  at  a  blow ;  and 
the  narrow  lesson,  the  sordid  view,  the  hungry  secularity  of  official 
teachers,  presented  in  their  stead  to  the  popular  mind.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  nation  will  thus  sink  with  the  fsJl  of  her  institutions,  so 
that  while  we  lose  the  establishments  of  religion  and  the  fountains 
of  science,  we  shall  become  insensible  to  our  loss.  England  will 
thus  fall  to  the  sordid  materialism  of  the  United  States,  and  having 
declined  in  character  will  decline  in  fortune.  But  her  fall  will  be 
far  greater,  as  our  social  difficulties  are  more  pressing  than  theire. 
An  old  state,  with  a  crowded  territory  and  a  dense  population, 
has  neither  the  resources  nor  the  remedies,  which,  in  the  bound- 
less tracts  of  waste  land,  present  an  escape  to  Uie  pressure  of 
numbers,  and  a  relief  from  the  passions  of  democracy.  This  is 
one  side  of  the  picture.  This  is  the  end  of  the  march  of  liberalism ; 
to  these  dreary  swamps  and  dull  savannahs  the  pioneers  of  the 
desert  conduct  us. 

What  is  the  reverse  ?  What  is  the  power  which  is  to  check 
this  pressure !  We  see  none.  In  sorrow  of  heart  we  confess  it. 
Bitter  is  the  confession.  There  was  a  time  when  we  should 
have  held  other  language.  There  was  a  season,  and  to  one  man 
of  our  day  there  was  a  great  mission,  full  of  hazard,  but  fruitful 
of  fame  ;  the  greatest  mission  which  perhaps  the  course  of  human 
destinies  ever  placed  within  the  reacn  of  any  statesman.  Four 
years  ago  such  a  mission  was  open  to  the  man,  who,  in  ripe  years 
and  practised  experience,  taught  by  adverse  as  well  as  prosperous 
fortunes,  was  called  to  control  our  public  affidrs.  To  him  were 
entrusted  a  great  people,  and  the  destinies  of  a  great  country ; 
a  country  wnich  has  grown  up  to  civilization,  with  admirable 
science  and  unequalled  art,  which  presents  on  its  soil  eveiy 
product  of  human  industry,  and  every  power  of  the  human  mina, 
the  most  various  arts,  the  most  lofty  conceptions ;  a  strength 
within  itself  which  defied  attack;  a  courage  in  its  people  which 
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could  guard  their  fortunes;  an  influence  over  mankind,  which 
ran  with  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  was  only  stayed  by  it.  A 
small  island,  with  thirty  millions,  ruled  either  hemisphere,  the 
imperial  mistress  of  more  than  a  hundred  millions ;  pouring  her 
hardy  settlers  into  continents  which  bristled  with  untrodden 
forests,  and  were  frozen  half  the  year  with  intolerable  cold; 
spreading  them  over  islands  which  presented  the  climates  of  the 
tropics,  the  balmy  air  and  brilliant  scenery,  which  gladdened  and 
received  the  children  of  the  sun ;  a  country  possessmg  arts  which 
attract  the  savage,  and  powers  which  adorn  civilization ;  learn- 
ing which  could  content  the  wise,  and  Christianity  which  can 
teach  the  simple ;  the  theories  of  profoundest  science,  the  lessons 
of  homely  life. 

True  it  was,  that  among  such  a  people,  with  the  advance  of  an 
old  civilization,  the  course  of  the  nation  was  beset  by  many  diffi- 
culties ;  the  very  greatness  of  their  fortunes  encumbered  them. 
Where  the  public  voice  was  so  strong,  and  the  public  mind  so  adven- 
turous, there  were  many  who,  for  their  own  views,  would  labour 
to  mislead  it.     It  would  be  encompassed  by  many  false  friends. 
It  could  not  be  that  with  such  powers  and  temptations,  the  people 
would  not  at  times  be  led  astray ;  it  would  not  be  possible  always  to 
rule  them  by  wisdom,  or  always  to  lead  them  to  truth :  at  times 
they  would  be  rebellious.     The  man  who  should  try  to  guide  them 
would  have  to  deal  vrith  them  warily ;  not  to  expect  them  always 
to  adopt  his  counsels,  or  always  to  practise  moderation.     Such  is 
the  fate  of  the  greatest  countries  under  the  best  leaders.     Even 
Demosthenes  warned  in  vain.    Still  there  was  room  for  a  bold  and 
a  faithful  adviser ;  abandoning  some  points  which  he  could  not 
carry,  suppressing  some  opinions  for  which  his  times  were  not  pre- 
pared, assenting  to  some  errors  which  experience  would  correct, 
but  fixing  himself  immovably  on  those  points  on  which  he  saw 
that  the  lasting  interests  of  his  country  turned.     Such  a  man 
would  bear  in  mind,  that,  however  material  prosperity  wavered, 
and  the  flame  of  our  fortunes  rose  at  times  and  then  declined, 
the  matter  of  chief  moment  to  the  nation  was  to  preserve  un- 
tainted   the  character  of  the  people.      For  this  purpose   such 
a  man  would  take  care  early  to  strengthen  and  to  widen  the 
institutions    which    fashioned    the    pubUc    sentiment :    where 
they  were  in  decay,  he  would  repair  them;   where  they  had 
shrunk    within   the    margin    of  population,    ho    would    extend 
them.     On  other  points  of  policy  he  would  be  facile,  inflexible 
on  this;  on  other  questions  he  would  borrow  from  the  sentiments 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  conform  to  their  opinions ;  on  this  he 
would  consult  nothing  but  the  interests  of  his  country.     He 
would  be  content  to  sacrifice  any  present  favour  in  order  to 
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secure  this  lasting  good ;  on  this  he  would  hold  no  parley  with 
his  friends  or  his  opponents,  with  the  fears  of  the  timid,  or  the 
selfishness  of  the  base.  He  would  keep  in  view,  that  the  moral 
character  of  the  people  was  the  foundation  of  their  fortunes,  and 
could  only  be  secui^  by  the  influence  of  religion.     He  would 

Eress  this  object  with  a  purpose  perfectly  inflexible,  moved  neither 
y  the  scruples  of  his  fnends  nor  the  onslaught  of  his  foes.  What- 
ever  talents  he  possessed,  whatever  trust  was  reposed  in  his 
skill  or  powers  of  administration,  he  would  take  care  to  make 
all  understand,  that  he  devoted  them  to  the  pubUc  service  only 
on  condition  that  on  these  points  they  adopted  his  views. 

This  would  have  been  a  bold  course,  but  it  could  hardly  have 
failed  ;  for  it  would  have  woa  respect  and  commanded  sympathy. 
There  would  have  been  thus  united  concessions  to  public  opinion 
and  the  rule  of  principle ;  a  just  deference  to  the  popular  senti- 
ment with  the  controlling  ascendancy  of  a  clear  and  resolute 
mind.  This  would  have  been  to  combine  the  advantages  of  a 
mixed  government ;  the  combination  of  many  minds  and  many 
purposes,  and  the  sole  authority,  the  true  monarchy,  of  a  single 
mind,  governing  and  controlling  all. 

This  would  have  been  the  aim  and  the  generous  ambition  of  a 
man  cast  among  a  great  people  in  stirring  times.  This  was  the 
mission  ofiered  to  the  prime  minister  of  England,  when  called  to 
power  in  the  year  1841.  How  has  this  mission  been  fulfilled! 
Prospects  how  dashed !  designs  how  marred !  what  a  retrospect 
in  the  four  years  we  have  trod ;  what  a  presage  of  years  and  ills 
to  come !  He  found  a  people  earnest  for  their  faith,  attached  to 
their  Church,  heedful  of  their  children's  education;  he  taught 
them  to  hold  these  as  light,  never  to  notice  them  in  parliament, 
never  to  discuss  them  in  the  great  assembly  of  their  public  councils ; 
he  told  them  that  foreign  trade  was  important,  and  cheap  prices 
momentous;  but  that  a  pure  faith  was  paltry,  and  National 
Religion  imimportant ;  he  admonished  them  that  to  travel  cheap 
and  quick  was  of  vast  consequence,  but  that  the  roads  to  virtue 
and  happiness  were  contemptible ;  that  penny-a-mile  fares  deserved 
the  attention  of  the  legislature,  but  that  knowledge  to  train  the 
heart  and  correct  the  passions  might  pass  to  the  winds;  he 
warned  them  that  cheap  glass  was  of  inestimable  value,  and  that 
to  sell  their  goods  cheap  by  auction  was  worth  a  minister's 
anxious  thoughts ;  but  that  national  faith  was  frail  and  brittle, 
and  that  Religion  was  a  matter  of  no  national  concern.  Be- 
lieve the  poor  man,  they  said,  from  grinding  labour,  limit  the 
hours  of  his  absorbing  toil.  This,  he  replied,  is  not  within  your 
duties;  do  not  touch  the  precious  springs  of  fragile  trade. 
They  asked  that  he  should  provide  instructors  for  their  hours  of 
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leisure,  comforters  for  their  hours  of  anguish,  lips  to  soothe  them 
with  words  of  peace,  and  truths  to  guide  them  with  wholesome 
warning,  pure  hearts  trained  in  human  lore,  better  trained  in 
Divine  wisdom,  who  were  ready  to  give  up  all  secular  prospects, 
that  they  might  do  their  Master^s  biddmg,  and  attend  their 
Master's  charge,  teach  the  ignorant,  raise  the  fallen,  cheer  the  sad, 
reclaim  the  lost.  This  was  their  work — they  were  willing  to  do 
it — give  us,  said  the  English  people,  give  us  of  these ;  multiply 
them  till  they  pervade  the  country,  and  mix  their  voices  in  our 
crowded  towns,  tiU  each  man,  whom  labour  burdens  and  poverty 
wrings,  who  bends  his  way  under  the  heavy  load  of  want  and  toil^ 
has  one  heart  to  which  to  tell  his  sorrows,  and  one  friend  to  win 
him  to  the  road  of  happiness.  This  is  not  much  to  give  the  poor ; 
this,  at  least,  in  our  pride  of  wealth,  should  not  be  withheld ; 
more  may  be  denied  to  humanity  to  give,  but  this  at  least  is  within 
its  power.  This  is  the  duty  of  the  benevolent,  this  the  joy  of  the 
humane,  this  the  task  of  the  thoughtful,  this  the  policy  even 
of  the  wary.  This  was  sorely  needed.  This  want  might  have 
been  supplied.  Not  one  day  of  power  should  have  been  lost  in 
supplying  it ;  place,  party,  wealth,  and  fame,  all  should  have 
been  hazarded  for  such  an  end.  Was  it  done  ?  Was  it  tried  ? 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  not  done  it  himself,  he  has  deterred  others 
from  doing  it.  He  would  oppose  it,  if  it  were  tried,  with  the 
weight  of  his  authority,  with  appeals  to  the  purse,  the  argu- 
ments of  a  sordid  materialism.  The  time  draws  near  when  we 
shall  all  wish  it  had  been  done — when,  for  want  of  it,  in  the 
hour  of  our  need,  when  the  cordage  cracks,  and  the  sheet-anchor 
loses  its  hold,  adrift  at  sea,  we  shall  wish  we  had  used  the  time 
of  our  occasion  to  provide  a  hold  against  the  season  of  our  trial. 
Yet  something  the  premier  has  done.  He  has  taught  us  that  we 
may  do  well  without  religion,  that  nations  may  be  governed 
without  faith,  or  by  a  faith  that  is  false.  He  has  taught  us 
that  we  may  reclaim  the  middle  classes  of  a  people  by  colleges 
without  religion.  He  has  tried  to  teach  us,  though  we  are  slow 
in  learning  the  lesson,  that  the  lower  classes  may  be  trained  to 
morals  and  humanity  by  a  priesthood  who  live  by  their  passions. 
While  he  has  entered  on  these  roads,  the  issue  of  which  is  plain, 
he  has  left  the  old  ways,  long  trod,  which  never  misled  us. 
Every  institution  to  wluch  we  owe  our  greatness  is  by  him 
weakened,  because  not  widened;  and  it  totters  to  its  fall,  because 
he  refuses  to  discuss,  and  ceases  to  defend  it.  One  Church 
he  has  allowed  to  fall  in  pieces,  because  he  would  not  believe 
that  men  could  be  in  earnest,  and  because  he  would  not  inter- 
fere when  his  interference  might  have  been  effectual.  He 
has    converted    half  the    people    of   Scotland,  and  the  most 
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ardent  half,  from  being  the  friends  of  our  own  Church 
into  its  foes.  Another  bastion  of  our  Church  he  undermines 
in  Ireland,  and  is  already  ringing  the  note  of  its  fall ;  and  thus 
isolated  and  bereft,  he  will  in  due  time,  should  his  power  endure, 
leave  the  Church  of  England  to  grapple  with  divisions,  which 
weaken  her  within,  and  suffer  her  to  be  crushed  by  her  enemies, 
whom  he  refused  her  the  means  to  reclaim.  Meanwhile  our 
numbers  grow,  and  our  trade  spreads,  and  our  factories  rise, 
thousands  jostle  thousands,  the  old  and  the  young  sink  under 
labour,  the  helpless  are  trod  to  the  dust;  and  while  foreign 
prospects  threaten,  the  home  atmosphere  thickens;  and,  worst 
of  all,  in  the  din  of  our  social  pursuits,  in  the  glitter  of  our  brief 
enjoyments,  suffering  thousands  are  forgotten,  and  swelling  mur- 
murs are  stifled.  For  these  evils  no  redress  is  sought,  and  no 
remedy  is  offered ;  shrewd  men  of  all  ranks  mark  them,  and  the 
passions,  which  have,  twice  within  ten  years,  brought  us  to  the 
verge  of  a  civil  war,  proclaim  them.  Meanwhile  our  minister 
notes  our  fortunes,  and  counts  our  ledgers,  and  spurs  our  traffic  ; 
while  the  heart  of  the  country  is  blackening  to  the  core,  he  is 
unmoved.  Six:  millions  disaffected  in  one  island,  with  fiery  pas- 
sions, under  skilful  conduct,  wait  for  the  rising  of  millions  here ; 
calmly  bide  their  time,  and  watch  the  moment  of  our  weak- 
ness. The  masses  are  heaving  under  us — untaught,  unsoothed. 
The  elements  gather.  Who  shall  say  when  the  crisis  will  come ! 
But  let  us  lay  this  to  heart,  that  when  it  comes,  it  is  not  our 
fate,  but  our  fault,  that  has  broueht  it ;  not  the  weight  of  our 
destiny,  but  the  work  of  our  misrule. 
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Art.  VII. — General  Statement  of  the  National  Club^  13,  CoeJcq^r" 

street. 

This  document  has  just  been  placed  in  our  hands,  and  though 
our  observations  must  be  few,  we  are  unwilling  to  let  this  Num- 
ber of  our  Review  appear  without  some  remarks  upon  a  publica- 
tion which  we  regard  as  of  importance. 

We  agree  with  those  who  have  formed  this  Club,  that  the 
time  is  come  for  such  a  union.  With  them  we  think  that  great 
evils  are  at  hand,  and  that  they  can  only  be  met  by  prompt  and 
vigorous  exertion.  We  believe  that  tne  exertion  ought  not  to 
be  left  to  the  scattered  movements  of  individuals,  but  should 
be  conducted  with  the  deliberate  care  and  the  united  concert  of 
a  party.  So  far  we  are  at  one  with  those  who  have  established 
this  Club,  and  so  far  we  are  inclined  to  approve  of  their  move- 
ment. 

But  we  must  look  further.  What  is  it  that  we  fear  ?  What 
are  the  evils  against  which  we  would  guard?  We  do  not 
enter  into  the  wide  field  of  political  questions.  We  must  select 
those  which  appear  to  us  prominent.  In  this  respect  we  think 
the  procedure  of  the  National  Club  wise  ;  as,  without  embarrass- 
ing itself  with  the  multiplied  questions  which  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen,  it  has  selected  those  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  cords  and  sinews  of  our  national  life.  We  judge  them 
right  in  fixing  their  thoughts  upon  the  religious  principles  by 
which  public  character  is  formed,  and  the  great  circumstances 
by  which  social  welfare  is  sustained.  But  in  the  present  day 
men  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  mistake.  They  think  that  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  country  are  safe,  provided  they  are  not  openly 
attacked.  If  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  pull  down  the 
National  Church,  they  look  upon  it  as  safe.  If  there  is  no  de- 
sign avowed  by  the  administration  of  the  day  to  introduce 
infidelity  into  our  schools,  or  spread  immorality  among  our 
people,  they  regard  religious  education  and  public  morals  as 
unassailed.  Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect.  This  is  not  the 
way  in  which  attacks  come.  National  institutions  are  not  torn 
down  by  batteries  and  bombardment.  They  fall  by  sapping. 
It  is  the  mine  which  destroys  them.  The  parade  and  defiance 
of  the  herald  are  not  the  arts  of  modem  warfare.     It  was 
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not  thus  that  the  United  States  absorbed  Texas,  or  that 
Napoleon  conquered  Spain.  It  is  by  another  tactique  that 
modern  conquest  is  carried.  It  is  uniformly  thus  in  the  con- 
tests of  politics.  Institutions  that  are  weak,  are  indeed,  at 
times,  operated  upon  by  open  hostilities.  But  these  are  rarely 
used  against  the  strong.  Institutions  seated  deep  in  the  national 
affections  cannot  thus  be  overthrown.  The  recoil  woidd  be 
more  damaging  than  the  blow.  But  this  is  the  way  in  which 
they  fall.  Men  profess  elaborate  respect  for  them,  they  would 
not  touch  them  for  the  world.  But  they  deprecate  debate  upon 
them ;  they  protest  against  their  being  dragged  into  secular 
discussions  ;  and  so  they  leave  them  to  themselves.  If  they  are 
contracted,  they  refuse  to  extend  them ;  if  they  are  weak,  or  in 
decay,  they  refuse  to  strengthen  them.  They  would  leave  them 
alone,  apart,  untouched,  isolated ;  so  they  stand,  but  not  entire. 
There  is  a  work  doing  against  them,  a  sure  work, — the  work  of 
time  which  impairs  them ;  the  work  of  subtilty  which  under- 
mines them,  which  spreads  views  and  opinions  in  conflict  with 
them ;  and  all  the  more  surely,  that  no  man  interferes 
with  them.  And  so  the  mines  run,  and  the  galleries  are  cut 
deep  in  the  public  sentiment;  and  along  them  are  laid  trains 
of  opinions  unresisted,  yet  fatal  to  the  constitution.  If  any 
one  marks  this  work  and  is  afraid,  the  defender  on  the  walls 
reassures  him,  and  shows  him  how  strong  are  the  defences. 
If  still  uneasy  he  sounds  the  alarm,  he  is  put  down  as  an  alarm- 
ist :  the  heavy  tread  of  the  regular  watchman  beats  his  daily 
rounds.  At  last  comes  the  assault ;  the  mines  are  sprung,  the 
defences  fall,  and  through  the  shattered  breach  the  enemy  pours. 
And  then  we  rub  our  eyes,  and  wake  and  wonder  to  find 
that  the  bulwarks  which  we  were  told  were  impregnable  are 
gone. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  one  Church  of  our  empire,  torn  to  its 
centre,  has  been  left  to  fall,  and  in  which  one  of  the  Churches  of 
the  continent  has  just  sunk  without  a  struggle.  That  is  the 
process  now  at  work  among  ourselves,  under  which  our  national 
system  of  education,  undermined  by  false  theories,  sinks,  by 
which  our  Universities  destroyed  by  the  work  of  last  session 
nod  to  their  fall.  Under  that  process  the  Church  of  Ireland 
reels,  and  by  that,  sure  as  time,  the  Church  of  England  will  be 
enveloped.  This  system  of  attack  is  not  promoted  by  open  con* 
cert  with  the  enemy ;  quite  the  contrary,  such  a  compact  would 
sound  the  alarm.  It  is  carried  by  the  silence  of  the  friend.  It 
is  false  friends  who  destroy  us.  The  mode  is  this.  False  principles 
creep  through  society  and  steal  into  the  minds  of  men.  You 
may  abet  them  by  adopting  them.     That  is  one  way,  that  the 
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liberal  party  do.  But  you  may  abet  them  much  more  effectually 
by  refusing  to  confront  them.  That  is  what  the  present  premier 
is  doing.  This  is  the  sure  blow.  The  rude  assault  may  be  met ; 
the  hoarse  war-cry  will  be  returned.  The  clarion  of  the  patriot 
meets  the  cry  of  the  foe.  But  the  desertion  of  the  leader,  his 
flight  when  he  should  head  the  charge,  the  forsaken  post,  the 
naked  flank,  these  damp  the  bravest  army.  Wait  a  few  years, 
we  doubt  if  you  need  wait  so  long,  and  our  prophecy  will  be 
reaUzed.  The  principle  of  the  liberal  school  is,  that  in  pohtics 
religion  has  no  place,  and  that  national  education  is  the  concern 
of  the  State.  Admit  these  two  positions ;  your  camp  is  gone, 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  You  marvel,  but  it  is  the 
fact.  The  case  is  clear ;  an  infidel  education  is  set  up,  national 
religion  must  go  down ;  these  follow  as  certainly,  as  they  have 
followed  in  France,  as  they  are  following  in  Ireland.  Only 
grant  the  positions  of  the  liberal.  You  may  grant  them,  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  done,  by  admitting  them  in  argument.  You  may 
grant  them,  as  he  has  just  succeeded  in  doing,  by  introducing 
them  in  acts.  You  may  grant  them,  as  he  always  does,  first  by 
silence,  and  then  by  concession.  Only  bear  this  in  mind,  that  you 
are  not  to  turn  upon  us  by  and  bye,  and  when  the  public  schools 
of  our  people  are  infidel,  and  the  Church  of  the  people  is  gone, 
look  up  in  stupid  wonder,  and  say,  Who  would  have  thought  it ! 
We  tmnk  it,  and  we  tell  it  to  you.  We  leave  you  without  a 
plea.  If  it  befalls  you,  you  shall  not  plead  that  it  came  on  you 
unwarned,  that  no  man  could  have  expected  it.  We  tell  you,  we 
sound  it  in  your  ears,  we  offer  it  to  your  eyes ;  there  runs  the 
mine,  there  works  the  foe,  listen  to  the  sound  of  his  implements, 
hear  the  hollow  murmur  of  his  approach.  There  is  time  to  stop 
him  if  you  will,  you  have  time  to  do  so  and  the  power ;  only  you 
must  get  rid  of  a  treacherous  leader.  Under  his  conduct  your 
ruin  is  sure ;  defence  is  vain.  But  do  not  tell  us  by  and  bye, 
that  your  schools  fell  and  your  Church  by  the  strength  of  your 
enemies.  This  is  not  the  fact,  they  are  falling  by  the  treachery 
of  their  friends.  Again,  remember  that  politick  victories  are  not 
won  by  dust  and  detonating  powder.  There  are  no  Moscows 
in  the  warfare  of  politics.  They  are  carried,  as  we  see  the  sea 
make  its  way  on  the  coast  of  Pforfolk,  or  the  Severn  eat  with 
quiet  flow  the  neighboiuring  banks.  Mordet  aqud  tadtumus 
amnis.  It  is  the  silent  infiltration  of  false  principles  that  eats 
out  the  public  sentiment.  The  man  who  m  the  station  of  a 
public  leader  refuses  to  confront  and  expose  them  is  the  man  really 
to  be  feared.  Your  coast  may  be  safe  by  casting  up  the  break* 
water  of  a  firm  defence.  It  is  gone  if  this  is  not  applied.  Tho 
traitor  need  not  support  the  enemy.    He  has  only  to  fold  his 
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arms,  and  be  silent.  The  work  will  be  done  to  his  hand.  If  be 
will  sit  still  the  consequence  must  follow,  as  sure  in  the  poUtical 
as  in  the  natural  world. 

Unless  an  effort  is  made  promptly  and  made  powerfuUy,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  National  Church  and  schools  of  England  are  doomed. 
They  survived  the  attacks  of  Lord  Melbourne,  they  will  sink  under 
the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Are  we  wrong !  listen.  Under  the 
one  our  system  of  education  was  attacked  by  battery,  our  Church 
was  assailed;  with  what  issue!  a  shout,  a  cry  through  the 
breadth  of  England,  a  muster,  and  a  triumph.  We  saved  our 
heritage,  we  kept  our  jewels ;  we  left  them,  as  we  thought  safe,  in 
the  house  of  our  friends.  Where  are  they  ?  what  has  become  of 
them  I  of  our  schools,  our  system  of  National  education !  Ask  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  He  has  adopted  every  principle  which  we  loathed ; 
he  has  dropped  every  principle  wnich  we  regard.  Mr.  Wyse 
and  the  Central  Society  had  a  project  of  collegiate  and  popular 
education :  they  pressed  it  on  us,  we  repeUed  it,  the  Whigs  were 
forced  to  abandon  it :  Where  is  it  now  S  Ask  Sir  Robert  Peel;  he 
has  introduced  the  academic  portion  already;  there  it  stands 
stereotyped  in  an  act  of  parliament ;  he  will  introduce  the  other. 
He  has  hinted  it,  he  is  ready,  he  waits,  he  hardly  waits,  a 
gentle  pressure.  In  a  word,  the  very  system  of  government 
education  which  we  loathed  and  defeated  in  opposition,  which 
both  Houses  refused,  is  admitted  by  him  to  be  sound,  and  will 
soon  be  in  practice.  Only  give  him  time,  and  let  him  move  by 
steps ;  that  course  is  the  most  sure.  It  is  the  course  of  mining, 
blow  by  blow ;  eating  out  as  you  advance  your  position  into  the 
heart  of  our  citadel.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  marvel  to  find  that 
our  national  system  is  gone,  and  that  another  has  taken  its  place. 
It  is  just  that  liberals  should  prefer  him ;  in  their  place  we 
should  do  the  same.  The  man  who  on  guard  gives  up  the  citadel, 
is  a  better  friend  than  the  clumsy  enemy  with  his  cumbrous  bat- 
teries. So  fare  our  schools.  How 'will  fare  our  Universities! 
there  is  a  majority  of  votes  against  Mr.  Christie.  There  was  a 
thundering  majority  against  the  Com  Laws.  Where  are  they, 
if  Sir  Robert  Peel  shaff  remain  in  power !  Where  soon  the  other 
will  be.  Will  be,  do  we  say !  Our  Universities  are  gone,  doomed, 
given  up  in  the  arguments  of  last  session,  on  the  question  of  the 
Irish  colleges;  soon  to  be  registered  as  defunct.  Our  counsel 
has  gone  over  to  the  plaintiff:  all  we  want  is  the  verdict  against 
us.     It  will  soon  come. 

But  after  we  have  lost  our  Universities  and  schools,  how  long 
will  the  Church  stand!  let  that  question  be  answered.  The 
Church  of  Ireland  is  already  doomed.  The  premier  in  one 
emphatic  sentence  tells  us  that  he  waits  to  abanaon  it.   Without 
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her  sister,  without  her  feeders,  how  long  will  the  Church  of 
England  endure?  If  any  man  says  we  are  wrong,  let  him 
answer  our  arguments ;  we  appeal  to  his  reason,  not  to  his  fancy. 

But  is  there  no  safety!  there  is.  There  is  assured  safety, 
under  God^  in  ourselves.  All  other  hopes  are  idle.  This  will  not 
fail.  The  confidence  of  effort,  and  the  confidence  of  trust  are  sure. 
They  have  the  prospect  and  the  promise ;  the  prospect,  if  Heaven 
so  will  it,  of  saving  our  country !  the  promise,  sure  and  unfailing, 
to  those  who  do  their  all.  To  rush  into  the  field  of  effort,  trust- 
ing in  ourselves,  is  impious ;  to  sit  with  timid  gloom  and  folded 
hands  is  paltry ;  to  trust  in  man,  in  such  men,  in  such  times,  is 
the  veriest  dotage;  but  to  put  faith  in  honest  efforts,  calm, 
patient,  persevering,  to  use  all  calm  thought  and  quiet  energy, 
concerted  judgment  and  collected  power ;  to  use  this  resolutely, 
constantly,  with  sober  views  and  earnest  trust,  and  as  we  put  forth 
our  strenuous  efforts,  to  invoke  on  our  poor  labours  God's 
blessing,  this  is  the  duty  of  all,  this  is  a  duty  which  may  nerve 
the  timid  and  moderate  the  bold,  stir  the  calmest  temper,  and 
string  to  earnestness  the  lightest  heart.  This  too  is  the  duty 
of  all ;  of  the  clergy,  no  less  than  of  the  laity,  though  by  different 
efforts  in  their  different  spheres. 

We  presume,  and  we  trust  correctly,  that  such  are  the  objects 
aimed  at  by  the  National  Club ;  and  that  such  too  may  be  its 
issue,  when  it  has  received  large  support,  and  enlisted  a  deep- 
seated  strength.  We  avow,  that  on  first  observing  the  state- 
ment of  its  general  objects  in  the  newspapers,  we  entertained 
objections  to  that  which  is  stated  as  its  second  object,  viz.  ^^  to 
uphold  a  system  of  National  education,  based  on  Scripture,  and 
conducted  Oy  the  ministers  of  religion!^  We,  for  our  part,  are 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  schools  of  the  people  of  England 
ought  to  be  conducted  hy  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England. 
We  recognise  no  other  principle  of  National  education.  We 
conceive  that  parliament  ought  to  have  confined  its  grants,  in 
education  as  in  religion,  to  this  body.  To  this  expression,  there- 
fore, of  what  appeared  to  us  a  different  principle  in  the  objects  of 
this  club,  we  felt  ourselves  strongly  opposed.  But  the  perusal 
of  the  General  Statement,  which  has  since  been  sent  us,  has,  we 
confess,  removed  our  objections.  We  willingly  admit  that  parties 
engaged  in  a  practical  object  must  aim  at  what  is  practicable^ 
and  that  any  attempt  to  upset  the  plan  of  education  which  has  now 
been  adopted  by  parliament  for  more  than  twelve  years  is  plainly 
impossible.  Even  if  that  is  founded  on  an  erroneous  principle, 
we  have  at  least  no  reason  to  complain  of  its  working ;  for  such 
is  the  zeal  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  sudh  its  popularity, 
that  though  placed  ou  the  same  footing  with  religious  sects, 
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in  these  twelve  years  it  has  secured  four^iifths  of  the  parliamentary 
grants,  which  require  corresponding  contributions.  We  have  no 
reason,  therefore,  practically  to  regret  this  system ;  and  we  agree 
with  the  National  Club  that  it  is  uu*  preferable  to  that  which  the 
infidel  party  seek  to  substitute  for  it.  If  it  is  adhered  to  and 
fairly  extended,  and  if  endowments  to  schoolmasters  are  pro- 
vided,^we  shall  be  able  to  cover  the  country  with  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  of  England.  The  late  admirable  charge 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  attests  this  fact  with  regard  to  his 
diocese,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  generally  correct. 

To  the  other  views  of  the  iNational  Club  we  give  our  entire 
assent.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  this  club  is  open,  on  moderate 
terms,  to  clergjrmen,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  names  of 
clergymen  do  not  appear  on  the  committee.  We  do  not  know 
if  this  has  arisen  from  design ;  we  trust  that  it  has.  We  think  it 
desirable  that  in  all  matters  which  touch  on  political  discussions 
clergymen  should  publicly  appear  as  sparingly  as  possible ;  but  we 
are  no  less  decidedly  of  opinion  that  in  these  critical  times,  when 
the  stability  of  the  Church  and  its  permanent  influence  are  in 
danger,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy  not  to  shrink  from  those 
efforts  which  are  consistent  with  their  calling  and  are  not  pre^ 
judicial.  There  is  one  mode  of  influence  legitimately  open  to 
them,  and  from  this,  in  our  judgment,  they  would  err  if  they 
abstained.  They  have  a  great  influence  (may  it  long  continue !) 
in  their  parishes  and  congregations.  Let  them  use  this  to 
admonish  the  laity  to  discharge  their  duty.  Let  them  warn 
them  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  us.  Let  them  show  them 
that  these  cannot  be  prevented  by  individual  efibrts,  but  should 
be  met  by  associated  exertion ;  and  let  them  recommend  the  plan 
of  association  which  they  should  form.  It  matters  but  little 
what  the  precise  plan  is,  or  by  what  name  it  is  called,  or  what  is 
its  extent,  so  that  they  deliberate  and  act  in  union.  Such  asso- 
ciations may  be  extended  to  a  town,  or  embrace  a  county,  or 
be  confined  to  a  parish.  We  prefer  a  limited  sphere  and  a  quiet 
name.  A  committee  of  electors  and  non-electors,  in  earnest 
about  their  work,  and  meeting  often  to  discuss  and  to  arrange  it, 
will  do  more  than  great  arrays  of  names  and  speeches. 

We  cannot  say  (that  must  be  a  matter  for  their  own  judg- 
ment), whether  these  local  associations  should  be  connected  or 
not  with  a  central  body  such  as  the  National  Club.  This  the 
authors  of  that  club  evidently  contemplate,  and  we  see  many 
advantages  in  it.  On  this,  however,  we  hardly  feel  qualified  to 
offer  an  opinion,  though  we  see  of  what  great  value  free  com- 
munication would  be  between  the  different  societies,  that  they 
might  move  and  act  in  concert ;  but  what  we  do  urge  is,  that 
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efforts  should  be  made  at  once^  and  with  vigour ;  that  no  time 
should  be  lost,  and  that  no  trouble  should  be  spared;  that  all 
those  laymen  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
England,  all  those  who  regard  the  faith  of  our  people,  should 
meet  and  act  in  concert.  If  the  next  general  election  comes  upon 
us  without  such  a  union,  and  without  its  having  a  practical  influ- 
ence on  the  returns,  we  shall  augur  ill  of  the  future ;  we  shall 
fear  that  the  balances  have  been  tried ;  that  England  is  found 
wanting,  and  that  we  are  entering  on  a  downward  course,  marked 
by  some  gleams  of  material  prosperity,  but  tending  to  moral 
depravity  and  social  decline.  We  appeid  to  all  who  would  arrest 
the  catastrophe,  to  address  themselves,  while  yet  there  is  time, 
to  the  only  reasonable  course,  which,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  seen, 
appears  fitted  to  arrest  it. 

Postscript. — Thus  far  we  had  written,  when  the  news  of  the 
dissolution  of  Sir  Robert  PeePs  government  reached  us.  He  has 
betrayed  his  party ;  he  has  lost  his  power.  We  heartily  rejoice. 
Henceforth  all  differences  between  the  friends  of  the  English 
people  are,  we  trust,  at  an  end.  Let  us  not  reflect  on  the 
past ;  he  who  misled  us  is  gone.  Henceforth  let  us  form  our- 
selves, one  and  all,  Lay  and  Clergy,  into  a  cfreat  National  Union^ 
for  our  national  institutions.  On  this  depend  the  weal  and  wealth, 
the  faith  and  fortunes,  of  England ;  all  are  involved.  We  call  on 
all  to  unite  ;  let  all  divisions  disappear  ;  let  the  only  question  be, 
do  you  love  the  faith  of  the  English  people,  the  Church  of  the 
poor,  the  care  of  the  poor  man'^s  mdustry,  and  protection  for  the 
poor  man''s  labour?  If  you  do,  unite  with  us  hand  in  hand,  arm 
to  arm.  The  leader  is  faithless,  he  has  fled  !  we  denounced  him 
while  he  led  you ;  we  cannot  mourn  that  he  has  left  you.  He 
has  taken  from  you  great  skill,  great  sagacity,  long  experience, 
the  plans  and  knowledge  of  many  an  arduous  campaign.  This  is 
a  loss,  and  had  he  been  true  to  England,  we  should  have  said  it 
was  a  great  loss.  But  it  is  no  greater  loss  than  would  have 
happened  had  Providence  cut  him  down  in  the  midst  of  his 
power.  He  is  gone ;  let  us  hope  that  false  principles  and  low 
views  are  gone  with  him.  This  is  a  great  gain.  Had  they  con- 
tinued, the  enemy  must  have  prevailed  ;  but  the  leader  has 
deserted,  the  army  remains,  the  officers  and  the  troops  a  true- 
hearted  army. 

Let  us  be  true  by  union  and  prompt  action ;  rise  and  stir ; 
prepare  for  the  coming  fight.  Do  not  count  your  difficulties, 
all  is  possible  to  true-heai-ted  men  in  a  right  cause.  England 
wants  your  efforts ;  her  Church,  her  schools,  her  Protestant 
truth,  her  public  character,  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  the  well- 
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being  of  the  rich,  the  gains  of  the  wealthy,  the  frugal  rewards  of 
industry — ^all  depend  on 'the  issue — all  turn  on  the  struggle  in 
which  we  are  embarked.  Let  no  man  shrink,  let  none  despair, 
let  each  elector  or  non-elector,  who  values  the  safety  of  his 
labours  and  the  security  of  his  capital,  rouse  themselves  and  do 
their  duty. 

Second  Postscript, — So  rapid  are  events,  that  while  we  write, 
another  ministerial  change  is  announced,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
resumes  power.  This  event  does  not  alter  the  views  which  we 
have  given  of  his  character  and  policy.  We  admonish  our  readers 
not  to  judge  of  statesmen  by  fortune.  The  success  of  their  craft 
enhances  its  danger.  Confidence  in  the  premier  ou^ht  not  to  be 
placed.  It  will  certainly  be  betrayed.  That  he  will  deal  fresh 
blows  on  all  our  institutions,  is  as  certain  as  that  he  has  already 
weakened  and  undermined  them.  One  more  act  of  the  drama 
now  opens.  There  are  others  behind,  and  then  comes  the  end. 
In  the  hands  which  now  rule  the  stage,  what  scenes  and  what  a 
catastrophe  is  preparing ! 
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1.  Lyttelton'g  Memoirs,  by  PhilUmore.  2.  The  0*Donoghue,  by  Lever.  3.  Brad- 
ford*! American  Antiquities.  4.  Brogden'«  Catholic  Safeguards.  6.  Kennaway's 
Sermons.  6.  Paber's  Dissertations  on  Prophecy.  7*  Miss  Martineau's  Forest 
and  Game  Law  Tales.  8.  Dr.  Mill's  Sermons.  9.  English  History  for  Children. 
10.  Sermons,  by  Bishop  Terrott,  Lempriere,  Hastings,  Fowle,  Blencowe,  Paget, 
Perceval,  &c.  11.  Trench's  Hulsean  Lectures.  12.  A ndenK)n's  Colonial  Church 
History,  Hawkins  on  Missions.  13.  Forster*s  Gospel  Narrative.  14.  Bush's 
Anastasis,  &c.  16.  Schiller's  and  Goethe's  Correspondence.  16.  Poems  and 
Pictures.     17*  Miscellaneous. 


1. — Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  George  Lord  LytteUon^  from 
1736  to  1743.  Compiled  and  Edited  hy  Robert  Phillimobe, 
laU  Student  of  Christ  Church.     In  2  vols.     London  :  Ridgway. 

If  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  same 
historical  position  which  posterity  has  awarded  to  some  few  of 
his  contemporaries  : — if  the  name  of  Lyttelton  is  not  quite  as 
familiar  to  our  ears  as  those  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  Walpole  and 
Mansfield ;  it  is  still  sufficiently  known  and  respected,  to  invest 
with  considerable  interest  the  publication  of  the  records  of  his 
political  and  private  life  still  preserved  at  Hagley,  and  which 
Mr.  Phillimore  has,  in  the  work  before  us,  combined  with  a  clear 
and  well  written  narrative  of  the  various  public  events  with  which 
Lyttelton  was  connected. 

Lyttelton'^s  was  a  stirring  intellect,  and  his  birth,  fortune,  and 
attainments,  were  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  him  at  once  a  dis- 
tinguished position  amongst  the  public  men  of  his  day.  He  was 
also  an  author  of  no  inconsiderable  eminence,  and  exhibited  great 
versatility  of  talent.  A  historian,  a  theological  writer,  and  a  poet, 
(in  the  latter  capacity  we  cannot  say  much  for  him,)  a  gDod 
parliamentary  speaker — so  good  as  to  receive  the  praise  of  l^itt 
himself;  the  correspondent  and  friend  of  Pope,  Warburtx)ii, 
Thomson,  Shenstone,  Doddridge,  and  the  other  principal  literati 
of  the  day  ;  and  besides  this,  the  favourite  of  a  Prince  of  Wales ; 
the  political  ally  of  a  Pitt  and  a  Grenville,  a  Temple  and  a 
Hardwicke  ;  sharing  in  their  reverses  and  their  triumphs ;  then 
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acting  independently,  and  severed  from  his  old  political  asso- 
ciates ;  holding  office  for  several  years,  and  at  length  attaining 
the  important  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  a  peer^ 
age : — all  this,  combined  with  a  high  and  unsullied  reputation 
for  integrity  and  public  spirit,  is  certainly  the  character  of  no 
inconsiderable  man ;  and  any  family  might  well  feel  proud  in 
numbering  amongst  its  ancestors  one  whose  merits  were  so 
various  and  so  distinguished. 

The  Lyttelton  family  is  one  which  has  for  centuries  been  in 
some  shape  or  other  connected  with  the  history  of  England. 
The  celebrated  judee  Lyttelton,  author  of  the  ^^  Treatise  on 
Tenures,*"  who  lived  m  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV., 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  his  family. 
One  of  his  descendants  became  lord-keeper  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. ;  another  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  immediate  ancestors  of  Lord  Lyttelton  were  less  distin- 
guished :  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  however,  one  of  them  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  scaffold,  in  consequence  of  his  joining  in 
the  rash  attempt  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex  against  his 
sovereign.  His  estate  was  confiscated,  but  his  wife,  on  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch 
and  obtained  its  restoration ;  an  act  of  generosity  which  was 
ill  repaid  by  the  association  of  some  members  of  the  family  with 
the  ^^  powder  conspirators.'"  But  we  must  really  not  linger  on 
the  ancestors  of  Lord  Lyttelton  any  longer,  though  Mr.  Philli- 
more  has  brought  together  some  interesting  and  curious  corre- 
spondence, and  various  anecdotes,  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
times,  which  we  would  gladly  lay  before  the  reader  if  space 
permitted. 

Lyttelton,  himself,  after  the  common  routine  of  education  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  and  a  tour  on  the  continent,  in  which  he 
became  acquainted  with  Horace  Walpole,  Stanhope,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  and  other  men  of  note,  was  returned  to  parliament, 
and  immediately  took  part  with  Pitt,  who  was  his  near  con- 
nexion, in  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole'^s  administration. 
His  "  Persian  Letters,**'  which  had  been  published  previously, 
present  a  very  unfavourable  view  of  the  state  of  morals  at  that 
time  in  England : — 

''  I  think/'  says  Mr.  Phillimore,  "  Warton's  observation,  that  these 
letters  have  been  too  much  depreciated  and  neglected,  is  well  founded. 
They  contain  a  satirical  sketch  of  the  manners  of  society  in  London, — 
the  gambling,  then  almost  universal  among  the  higher  classes, — the 
dull  indecency  of  the  comedies, — the  conjugal  infidelity,  then 
esteemed  fashionable,  to  which  parents  by  *  superficial  and  bad 
education  '  might  almost  be  said  *  negatively  to  breed  up  '  their  chil- 
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dren, — the  shallow  and  licentious  free- thinkings — the  false  and  shal- 
low philosophy  by  which  *  virtue  is  deprived  of  glory  here,  and  the 
hopes  of  recompense  hereafter,* — *  the  cold  and  lifeless  unconcern  to 
every  thing  but  a  narrow  private  interest,' — the  disposition  to  *  jest 
away  our  liberties  and  all  that  is  serious  to  our  happiness.'  A 
lamentable  picture,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  the  private  life  of  the 
higher  classes  in  the  metropolis ;  and  highly  coloured  as  it  probably 
was,  one  of  which  the  general  features,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe,  were  faithfully  drawn." 

Mr.  Phillimore  pursues  this  subject  at  some  length  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  memoirs,  when  the  general  demoralization  of 
the  age,  and  its  effects  upon  the  Church  of  England,  are  very 
strikingly  pourtrayed.  Amidst  the  serious  and  multiplied  evils 
of  the  present  day,  it  is  certainly  some  consolation  to  recollect 
that  public  morals  are  not  corrupted  by  the  venality  of  a 
Walpole,  or  religion  insulted  by  the  Socinianism  of  a  Hoadly. 

That  Lyttelton  should  have  preserved  his  integrity  and  his 
consistency  with  such  associates  and  correspondents  as  Boling* 
broke,  Chesterfield,  and  Chatham,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
strength  of  his  moral  principles.  Several  of  ChesterfieWs  letters 
are  comprised  in  the  correspondence,  which  are  characterized 
by  all  the  heartlessness  and  insincerity  of  that  worthless  writer. 
And  Chatham'^s  correspondence  is  throughout  marked  by  nearly 
the  same  features,  combined  with  a  keen  and  lynx-eyed  percepf- 
tion  of  the  bearings  of  political  events  on  his  own  interests. 
Indeed,  the  impression  which  is  left  on  the  mind  by  the  perusal 
of  these  memoirs  is  decidedly  unfavourable  to  public  men  gene- 
rally in  those  times.  The  miserable  caballing  and  intrigue  of 
knots  of  men  associated  for  purposes  of  a  purely  selfish  kind, 
the  continual  eflbrt  to  supplant  every  administration,  no  matter 
what  its  principles  might  be,  and  to  absorb  the  largest  possible 
share  of  emolument  and  patronage,  the  political  treachery  so 
fearfully  prevalent,  are  truly  revolting.  Lyttelton  was  behind 
the  scenes,  and  was  more  or  less  involved  in  many  of  the  im- 
portant political  and  party  intrigues  of  his  day ;  but  while  he 
was  certainly  not  destitute  of  ambition,  and  looked  evidently 
with  very  longing  eyes  to  the  possession  of  office  and  power,  he 
seems  to  have  acted  throughout  without  any  compromise  of  his 
integrity.  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  is  almost  the  only  other 
public  man  of  the  day,  whose  correspondence,  as  preserved  in 
these  memoirs,  appears  to  bear  the  marks  of  honesty  and  public 
spirit. 

Lyttelton'^s  association  with  the  principal  literaiy  characters  of 
his  day,  and  his  patronage  of  literature,  are  very  pleasing  traits 
in  his  character.     Much  interesting  correspondence  with  Pope, 
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Warburton,  and  other  men  of  genius,  has  been  preserved.  Even 
Voltaire  figures  in  the  collection,  in  exceedingly  bad  English. 
Thomson  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Lyttelton ;  the  readers  of 
the  "  Seasons''  will  remember  the  following  lines : 

"  Courting  the  muse,  through  Hagley  Park  thou  strayest, 
Thy  British  Tempe !     There  along  the  dale, 
With  woods  o'erhung,  and  shaggM  with  mossy  rocks, 
Where  on  each  hand  the  gushing  waters  play, 
And  down  the  rough  cascade  white  dashing  fall, 
Or  gleam  in  lengthened  vista  through  the  trees. 
You  silent  steal ;  or  sit  beneath  the  shade 
Of  solemn  oaks  that  tuft  the  swelling  mounts 
Thrown  graceful  round  by  Nature's  careless  hand. 
And  pensive  listen  to  the  various  voice 
Of  rural  peace :  the  herds,  the  flocks,  the  birds. 
The  hollow- whispering  breeze,  the  plaint  of  rills. 
That  purling  down  amidst  the  twisted  roots 
Which  creep  around,  their  dewy  murmurs  shake 
On  the  sooth*d  ear." 

The  later  years  of  Lyttelton's  life  were  spent  chiefly  in  literary 
pursuits,  and  in  the  society  of  men  of  letters  at  Hagley.  This 
retirement  enabled  him  to  complete  his  great  historical  work, 
"The  Life  of  Henry  II.,"  which  has  given  him  a  high  rank 
amongst  our  English  historians.  The  volumes  before  us  comprise 
much  interesting  correspondence  in  reference  to  this  work.  On 
the  whole,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Phillimore  has,  by  the 
publication  of  these  memoirs,  thrown  considerable  light  on  the 
political  history  of  the  period  of  which  they  treat,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  biography  which  will,  to  the  student  of  history,  and  to 
the  philosopher,  be  fraught  with  moral  lessons  of  no  ordinary 
importance.  Every  available  source  of  information  appears  to 
have  been  carefully  and  diligently  explored. 

II. — The  CDonoghue;  a  Tale  of  Ireland^  Fifty  Tears  ago.     By 
Charles  Lever,  Esq.     Dublin :  Curry  and  Co. 

This  work  is  characterised  by  the  same  merits  and  defects  which 
have  been  noiiced  in  some  of  Mr.  Lever^s  previous  publications, 
though  we  must  in  justice  add  that  the  balance  is,  in  several 
respects,  considerably  in  favour  of  that  which  is  now  before  us. 
We  have  here  the  same  mixture  of  humour  and  pathos,  the 
same  vivid  realization  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  character, 
the  same  powers  of  description,  and  the  same  easy  flow  of 
thought  and  imagery,  combined  with  a  little  of  the  vulgarity — 
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less,  however,  than  in  other  productions  of  the  same  author — ^and 
somewhat  of  the  want  of  skill  in  the  consti*uction  of  the  plot, 
which  are  certainly  amongst  Mr.  Lever^s  failings.  We  nave 
often  felt,  in  some  degree,  provoked  at  the  "  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion ''  of  some  of  his  most  stirring  tales,  in  which  expecta- 
tion has  been  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by  a  series  of 
incidents  apparently  tending  to  some  exciting  catastrophe.  To 
any  writer  of  less  power  than  Mr.  Lever  we  should  think  this 
defect  would  be  absolutely  fatal ;  but  his  stories  are  so  redolent 
of  mirth  and  good-humour,  so  irresistibly  interesting,  in  spite  of 
their  various  defects,  that  we  quietly  make  up  our  minds  to  enjoy 
them  while  they  last,  and  to  excuse  the  disappointment  which 
they  rarely  fail  to  bring  at  the  conclusion.  "  O'^Donoghue""  seems 
to  us  peculiarly  chargeable  with  this  defect.  The  texture  of  the 
story,  as  we  proceed,  seems  to  lead  to  a  different  result  from 
that  which  actually  takes  place.  Frederick  Travers  evidently 
was  intended  for  Kate  O'^Donoghue ;  and  the  author  had  ma- 
terials in  the  characters  of  both  for  adventures  and  incidents  of 
no  ordinary  kind ;  and  yet  we  find  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tale, 
the  heroine  walking  about  as  the  wife  of  another  person,  who 
throughout  the  volume  is  scarcely  even  on  terms  of  ordinary 
civility  with  her,  and  whose  petulant  and  almost  savage  demeanour, 
redeemed  by  no  moments  of  gentler  feeling,  could  not  have  en- 
couraged the  growth  of  favourable  sentiments.  That  Kate 
O'Donoghue  was  not  very  much  attached  to  the  ungovemed  man 
who  eventually  becomes  her  husband,  is  pretty  clear  from  the 
evident  impression  which  the  villain  Hemsworth  makes  upon 
her;  and  we  cannot  but  think,  that  if  Frederick  Travers  had 
made  his  appearance  in  the  costume  of  *^  a  guardsman  ^"^  at  the 
right  moment,  when  the  hero  was  in  full  flight  for  France,  he 
would  have  borne  away  the  heroine  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
With  such  drawbacks  as  this,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
"  CDonoghue"  is  a  tale  of  remarkable  interest  in  many  ways. 
As  bearing  on  the  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
it  is  replete  with  valuable  materials  for  thought,  exhibiting  as  it 
does  so  graphically  and  so  well,  the  utter  absurdity  of  forcing 
English  manners  and  institutions  on  a  people  unprepared  to 
receive  them ;  and  bringing  out  into  such  prominency  the  causes 
and  materials  from  which  insurrection  has  arisen,  and  may  again 
arise.  The  tale  turns  very  much  on  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ments in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  connected  with 
the  intrigues  of  Wolfe  Tone  with  the  French  Republic ;  and  in 
these  movements  the  eldest  son  of  an  ancient  but  ruined  family 
of  Irish  descent  is  involved  by  the  headlong  career  of  his  own 
passions,  and  the  artful  persuasions  of  persons  who  eventually 
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become  traitors  to  the  cause,  and  leave  him  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  law.  The  utterly  unprincipled  cliaracter  of  the  agents 
frequently  employed  in  such  movements  is  very  ably  brought  out 
in  these  pages. 

The  subordinate  characters  are  admirably  drawn — the  fidelity 
of  the  old  retainers  of  a  decayed  family — the  devotion  and  grati- 
tude of  the  poor  half-witted  Terry — the  mingled  shrewdness  and 
warm-heartedness  of  Sir  Archy — and  the  never-failing  drollery 
of  Kerry  O'Leary.  We  must  find  space  for  the  foUowmg  scene. 
Boach,  a  medical  practitioner,  whose  sordid  and  heartless  avarice 
is  vividly  described,  had  been  mistaken  for  a  myrmidon  of  the 
law  on  his  arrival  at  the  castle  of  O'Donoghue,  and  had,  in  con- 
sequence, narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  from  a  discharge  of 
slugs  and  duck-shot  with  which  Kerry  had  greeted  his  approach. 
The  gig  and  horse  of  the  doctor  had,  however,  suddenly  disap- 
peared in  the  melee;  and  the  following  passage  narrates  their 
discovery  by  their  owner  on  the  following  morning  : — 

"  *  ril  spend  fifty  guineas,  but  1*11  hang  you, — there's  my  word 
for  it.' 

•*  *  Oh,  wirra !  wirra !  *  cried  Kerry,  whose  apprehensions  of  how 
much  law  might  be  had  for  the  money  made  him  tremble  all  over; 
'  that's  what  I  get  for  tramping  the  roads  all  night  after  the  pony.' 

**  *  Where's  the  pony  ? — where's  the  gig  ?  '  called  out  Roach,  sud- 
denly reminded  by  material  interests  that  he  had  more  at  stake  than 
mere  vengeance. 

'* '  The  beast  is  snug  in  the  stable — that's  where  lie  is,  eating  a  peck 
of  oats — last  year's  corn — divil  a  less.' 

"*And  the  gig?' 

••  *  Oh,  the  gig  is  it  ?  Musha,  we  have  the  gig,  too,*  responded  Kerry, 
but  with  a  reluctance  that  could  not  escape  the  shrewd  questioner. 

"  *  Where  is  it  then  ?'  said  Roach,  impatiently. 

**  *  Where  would  it  be,  but  in  the  yard  ?     We're  going  to  wash  it.' 

*'  The  Doctor  did  not  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  this  reply,  but  has- 
tening from  the  room,  passed  down  the  few  stairs  that  led  towards  the 
old  court-yard,  followed  by  Sir  Archy  and  Kerry,  the  one  eager  to 
witness  the  termination  of  the  scene,  the  other  muttering  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit — *  Oh,  but  it's  now  we'll  have  the  divil  to  pay  !' 

*'  As  soon  as  Roach  arrived  at  the  court-yard,  he  turned  his  eyes  on 
every  side  to  seek  his  conveyance ;  but  although  there  were  old  har- 
rows, broken  ploughs,  and  disabled  wheelbarrows  in  numbers,  nothing 
was  there  that  bore  any  resemblance  to  what  he  sought. 

**  •  Where  is  it  ? '  said  he,  turning  to  Kerry,  with  a  look  of  ex- 
asperation that  defied  all  attempts  to  assuage  by  mere  *  blarney' — 
•  Where  is  it  ?  ' 

•*  *  Here  it  is  then,'  said  O'Leary,  with  the  tone  of  one  whose  courage 
was  nerved  by  utter  despair,  while  at  the  same  time  he  drew  forth  two 
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wheels  and  an  axle,  the  sole  surviving  members  of  the  late  vehicle. 
As  he  displayed  the  wreck  before  them,  the  ludicrous — always  too 
strong  for  an  Irish  peasant,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  be  associated 
with  his  own  personal  danger — overcame  his  more  discreet  instincts, 
and  he  broke  forth  into  a  broad  grin,  while  he  cried — *  There's  the 
inside  of  her  now !  as  Darby  Gossoon  said,  when  he  took  his  watch 
to  pieces,  and  begorra,  we'll  see  how  she's  made,  any  way.* 

**  *  Ye'll  hae  sma'  space  for  yer  luggage  in  yon,'  said  M'Nab,  with 
one  of  his  driest  laughs,  while  he  turned  back  and  re-entered  the 
house." 

III. — American  Antiquities^  and  Researches  into  the  Origin  and 
History  of  the  Red  Race.  By  Alexander  W.  Bradford. 
New  York :  Dayton  and  Saxton. 

This  work  is  directed  to  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  difficult  questions  connected  with  Ethnological  science — 
the  origin  of  the  Bed  Race,  or  of  the  aboriginal  population  of 
North  and  South  America.  Many  theories  have  been  started  on 
this  subject,  which  have  very  little  support  from  authentic  facts, 
amongst  which  may  be  reckoned  those  which  ascribe  the  original 
population  of  America  to  the  Phenicians,  Carthaginians,  He- 
brews, Egyptians,  Hindoos,  Chinese,  Tartars,  Malays,  Northmen, 
and  Welsh.  These  theories  generally  rest  on  some  very  slender 
foundation,  such  as  analogies  in  rites  and  customs,  which  are 
seldom  sufficiently  clear  to  lead  to  any  certain  inferences.  The 
author  of  the  work  before  us  has  been  led  by  the  evident  failure 
of  these  various  systems  to  take  a  wider  basis  of  inquiry  than 
preceding  writers  have  done,  and  to  compare  the  ancient  people 
of  America,  not  with  one  or  two  other  nations  of  antiquity, 
between  which  and  the  Americans  some  points  of  resemblance 
can  be  traced,  but  generally  with  all  the  primitive  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  work  commences  with  an  examination  of  all  the 
remains  of  ancient  civilization,  and  indeed  of  human  habitation, 
which  may  be  traced  in  North  and  South  America.  The  result 
of  this  inquiry  is,  that  civilization  prevailed  in  Central  America, 
in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  adjoining  countries,  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  in  remoter  districts — the  remains  becoming  ruder 
and  more  barbarous  in  proportion  as  we  diverge  from  Central 
America.  Mr.  Bradford  has  brought  together  much  curious 
information  on  this  subject,  from  all  quarters ;  and  he  establishes 
satisfactorily  the  conclusion,  that  population  could  not  have 
extended  itself  from  the  North-west  by  Behring's  Straits,  but 
must  have  commenced  in  Mexico  or  Peru.  An  extensive  exami- 
nation of  the  manners,  habits,  laws,  and  religion  of  ancient 
nations,  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bed  Bace,  which  he 
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satisfactorily  shows  to  be  one  of  the  three  great  stocks  from 
which  existing  nations  are  derived  (viz.  the  Caucasian,  or  white ; 
the  Mongolian,  or  red;  and  the  Ethiopian,  or  blaci)^  may  be 
traced  physically  in  Etruria,  Egypt,  Madagascar,  Ancient  Scy* 
thia,  Mongolia,  China,  Hindoostan,  Mamya,  Polynesia,  and 
America.  And  from  a  very  fair  induction  of  facts,  he  concludes 
that  America  was  peopled  in  the  earliest  apes,  when  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Mongolian  race  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Eg}'ptian, 
Chinese,  and  Hindoo  nations.  He  shows  at  once  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  maritime  enterprises,  and  the  recorded  facts  which 
establish  the  possibility  of  population  having  proceeded  from  the 
eastern  world  to  America.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives 
seems  to  point  at  the  population  of  America  at  no  distant  period 
after  the  dispersion  of  mbel.  It  is  a  very  striking  fact,  that  all 
the  ancient  nations  of  America  appear  to  have  preserved  the 
belief  in  One  Supreme  Being,  far  more  perfectly  than  most  other 
nations  of  antiquity. 

IV.  Catholic  Safeguards  against  the  Errors,  Corruptions,  and 
Novelties  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  ^c.  By  James  Bkogden, 
M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Caml)ridge.  In  5  vols.  Vol.  I. 
London:  Murray. 

The  exigencies  of  the  times  in  which  we  find  ourselves  have 
led  to  the  republication  of  many  of  the  almost  forgotten  works  of 
our  eminent  divines  on  the  subject  of  Romanism;  and  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Oxford  and  the  Cambridge  University  press  for 
some  very  useful  works  of  this  kind.  Such  publications,  how- 
ever, have  the  disadvantage  of  comprising  much  which  is  un- 
adapted  to  our  present  wants,  and  which  was  directed  to  some 
particular  controversy  long  since  obsolete ;  and,  therefore,  while 
their  value  is  in  many  respects  very  great,  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  superseding  the  necessity  for  works  like  that  before  us, 
in  which  portions  of  the  works  of  our  divines,  or  short  treatises, 
are  brou^t  together  and  systematically  arranged  under  various 
heads.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  the  late  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  author  who  introduced  (in 
his  ^^  Christian  Institutes^)  this  mode  of  reference  to  our  stand- 
ard divines.  Mr.  Brogden  has  already  carried  out  the  same 
design  in  his  work  on  the  Ritual,  which  has  received  the  marked 
approbation  of  several  of  our  most  eminent  prelates,  and  which 
has  taken  its  place  in  our  literature  as  a  standard  work.  In  the 
volume  before  us,  which  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  five  which  are 
to  be  published  at  intervals  of  two  months,  the  same  mode  of 
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illustration  is  applied  to  the  questions  in  controversy  between  the 
English  and  the  Roman  Churches.  The  present  volume  com- 
prises extracts  on  the  four  following  subjects  : — 1.  The  Church  ; 
2.  The  Differences  between  the  Church  of  Borne  and  the  Church 
of  England;  3.  Schism;  4.  The  Errors,  Corruptions,  and  Novelties 
of  the  Church  of  Borne.  Under  the  first  head  we  have  extracts 
from  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity ;  Field  on  the  Church ; 
Bishop  White's  Reply  to  the  Jesuit  Fisher ;  Dr.  Thomas  Jack- 
son's Treatise  of  the  Catholic  Faith ;  Archbishop  Usher's  Ser- 
mon before  James  I.  (entire)  ;  Bishop  Newton's  "  Grand  Impos- 
ture of  the  Church  of  Bome ;'"  Crakenthorp's  "  Defensio  Ecclesiae 
AnglicansB;"  Bishop  Taylors  "Dissuasive;"  Barrow's  "Trea- 
tise on  the  Pope's  Supremacy."  This  will,  perhaps,  afford  a 
sufficient  notion  of  the  general  character  of  the  authors  from 
whom  this  work  is  compiled ;  they  are  our  best  and  most  stand- 
ard divines.  The  extracts,  too,  are  of  such  length  as  to  preclude 
any  possibility  of  presenting  an  imperfect  view  of  the  argument ; 
each  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  the  subject  to  which  it  refers. 
This  volume  comprises  more  than  600  closely- printed  pages,  and 
each  extract  or  treatise  extends,  on  an  average,  to  upwards  of 
30  pages  in  length.  Mr.  Brogden  has  not  appended  any  notes 
of  his  own,  but  has  contented  himself  with  placing  the  passages 
themselves  before  his  readers. 

Of  the  value  of  such  a  work  we  should  scarcely  think  there 
can  be  a  second  opinion,  even  in  these  days  of  strife  and  jealousv. 
We  feel  assured  that  every  clergyman  who  can  afford  it  will  do 
well  to  become  the  possessor  of  these  volumes;  and  we  trust 
that  adequate  support  will  be  extended  to  an  undertaking  which 
must  have  been  at  once  laborious  and  expensive. 


V.  Sermons^  preached  at  Brighton.    By  the  Bev.  C.  E.  Kennaway, 

M.A,     London:  Bivingtons. 

It  is,  in  general,  no  very  easy  matter  to  characterize  the 
volumes  of  sermons  which  are  continually  issuing  from  the  press ; 
so  to  describe  them,  we  mean,  as  to  convey  any  distinct  notion 
of  their  real  merits  to  our  readers.  They  are  generally  respect- 
able productions,  evincing  no  very  particular  power  or  originality, 
rarely  disfigured  by  any  serious  errors,  obviously  veiy  well-meant, 
and  on  the  whole  very  heavy  and  unreadable.  It  is  to  us  a 
matter  of  no  little  surprise  that  so  many  volumes  of  this  kind 
make  their  appearance,  for  we  should  think  that  the  number  of 
readers  must,  in  most  cases,  be  very  small.  It  is  a  very  un- 
gracious office  to  tell  a  well-meaning  and  respectable  clergyman 
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that  his  sermons,  however  unexceptionable,  are  absolutely  unde- 
serving of  publication;  and,  what  is  worse,  to  express  this  opinion 
to  the  world.  We  apprehend  that  writers  would  generally  prefer 
their  publications  to  be  passed  over  without  notice,  rather  than 
have  them  introduced  to  the  public  in  such  a  mode  as  this.  We 
can  assure  them  that  the  utter  dulness  and  want  of  originality  so 
usual  in  their  sermons,  renders  it  impossible  to  speak  of  them  in 
terms  of  commendation.  J^ake  doctrine  is  a  fault  which  we  have 
rarely  to  attribute  to  them. 

The  Sennons  in  the  volume  before  us  are  decidedly  not  of  the 
common  class ;  and  yet  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  their 
doctrine.  There  are  no  new  startling  views  of  truth,  no  dis- 
coveries in  religion,  nothing  fantastic  or  exaggerated  in  the 
system  they  unfold.  In  pomt  of  doctrine,  they  are  just  what 
sermons  ought  to  be ;  moulded  into  entire  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  English  Church  and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
But  there  is  an  energy  of  style,  a  freshness  of  thought,  and  a 
variety  of  illustration  about  them,  which  must,  we  are  sure, 
strongly  arrest  the  attention  of  hearers,  and  which  certainly  give 
to  them  an  animation  and  an  interest  unusual  in  compositions  of 
this  kind.  We  cannot  enter  at  length  into  a  criticism  of  these 
discourses,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  in  some  places  the  imagery  is 
almost  too  forcible,  and  needs  the  correcting  hand  of  taste.  But 
such  minor  blemishes  must  not  be  suffered  to  detract  from  the 
real  merits  of  a  volume  so  full  of  thought,  and  of  sincere  and 
earnest  devotion.  We  must  endeavour  to  select  one  or  two 
passages  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Kennaway'^s  peculiar  and  forcible 
style. 

In  a  Sermon  on  Jonah  iv.  11,  after  the  ^^  heartless  selfishness^^ 
of  the  Prophet  has  been  pointed  out  as  his  great  faulty  when  he 
was  displeased  at  the  preservation  of  Nineveh,  Mr.  Kennaway 
proceeds  thus : — 

"  And  what  then  are  our  feelings  and  our  views  in  similar  circum- 
stances ?  What  do  we  feel  when  contemplating  great  masses  of  human 
beings,  in  helpless  innocence  or  in  degraded  ignorance  ?  What  thoughts 
come  over  us  as  we  enter  any  of  the  great  towns  of  our  land  ?  Have 
we  any,  any  that  we  may  call  real  thoughts,  about  man  in  bis  immor- 
tality ? 

**  There  is  nothing  more  impressive  than  a  great  city — it  is  impressive 
to  some  minds  almost  to  pain.  It  is  not  the  mere  congregation  of  houses  ; 
it  is  not  the  great  acres  of  brick  and  mortar  that  cover  the  ground ;  it 

is  not  merely  street  after  street,  and  square  after  square What 

is  it  then  that  so  strikes,  or  rather  so  fills  us,  and  keeps  the  micd  in  a 
state  bordering  on  perpetual  surprise  ?  It  is  the  great  ocean  of  human 
life  that  is  rising,  and  heaving,  and  falling  for  ever,  and  every  where  we 
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go.  Centre  and  side«>path,  carriage  road  and  causeway,  every  part  is  a 
moving  mass  of  congregated  life.  And  it  is  not  only  that  which  is  seen, 
it  is  that  which  is  no  less  real,  though  unseen.  Every  lane,  and  alley,  and 
court,  and  chamber,  and  cell ;  life  is  the  great  ware  that  fills  them  all. 
And  this  life  is  distributed  in  every  kind  of  multiformity.  .  .  .  We  look 
over  the  city,  we  catch  its  great  pulsation ;  there  is  a  low  but  audible 
murmur — it  is  the  current  of  human  life  in  its  flow.  Go  down  to  some 
great  river  that  washes  its  walls,  and  watch  its  waters ;  or  open  your 
windows  at  night,  and  listen  to  the  pelting  wave,  or  to  the  hoarse 
murmur  of  some  distant  torrent :  it  seems  almost  to  bring  before  you 
the  tide  and  current  of  human  existence.  The  sound  of  the  stream  is 
unintermitted,  the  waves  never  cease  to  fall  and  break,  and  the  breaking 
wave  is  ceasing  life.  Every  moment  life  is  passing  away,  souls  are 
going  into  eternity  ;  the  spirit  is  leaving  its  earthly  tenement,  and  going 
out  into  the  vast  unknown. 

*'  A  thousand  such  considerations  will  crowd  on  any  thoughtful  mind 
when  passing  through  a  great  city.  But  how  many  pass  without  any 
such  thoughts  at  all  V* 

VI. — Eight  Dissertations  on  certain  connected  Prophetical  Passages 
of  Holy  Scripture^  bearing  more  or  less  upon  the  Promise  of  a 
Mighty  Deliverer.  By  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.D.  Lon- 
don :  Seeley. 

The  dissertations  now  presented  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Faber  were 
composed  in  the  year  1817,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last, 
which  were  written  at  a  shortly  subsequent  period.  Some  addi- 
tions and  annotations  have  been  recently  added  by  the  learned 
and  venerable  author.  The  dissertations  are  on  the  following 
subjects  : — 1.  The  Promised  Seed  of  the  Woman.  2.  The  Pro- 
phecy of  Noah.  3.  The  Sceptre  and  Lawgiver  of  Judah.  4. 
The  Star  and  Sceptre  of  Jacob.  5.  The  Long-tarrying  of  the 
Children  of  Israel.  6.  The  Desire  of  all  Nations  and  the  Delight 
of  the  Jews.  7.  The  Universal  Expectation  of  a  Mighty  Prince. 
8.  The  Predicted  Final  Triumph  of  Christ'^s  Church  over  all 
Opposition  and  every  Apostasy.  To  these  dissertations  an 
Appendix  is  subjoined,  which  contains  articles  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  the  preceding  dissertations ;  amongst  the  rest, 
on  the  PhcBnicians,  Turseni,  inhabitants  of  Central  America  and 
Etruria,  the  Pelasgi,  the  Negroes,  Cain,  Lamech,  Ham,  Nimrod. 
The  general  principle  of  the  work  is  thus  stated : — 

**  1.  From  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  down  to  the  final  consumma- 
tion, the  bane  of  man,  more  or  less  extensively,  and  more  or 
less  virulently,  is  an  apostasy  from  the  revealed  will  of  the 
Almighty. 
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"  2.  To  correct  this  apostasy,  and  to  atone  for  its  sinfulness,  a  great 
Deliverer  was  repeatedly  promised. 

'*  3.  In  the  fulness  of  time,  that  Deliverer,  expected  and  desired, 
....  made  his  appearance. 

"4.  This  mission  was  calculated  to  be  eminently  successful ;  and,  to 
a  wide  extent,  it  really  was  successful. 

'*  5.  Nevertheless,  from  the  inveterate  perverseness  of  man,  so  strong 
an  inclination  to  apostasy  still  remained,  as  to  produce  either  a 
gross  corruption  or  an  absolute  rejection  of  the  revelation  com- 
municated by  the  Great  Deliverer. 

"  6.  But  still,  through  God's  providence,  the  original  plan  of  mercy 
has  never  been  entirely  frustrated.**  .... 

Mr.  Faber  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Elliott,  Mr.  Bick- 
ersteth,  and  Mr.  Birks,  that  a  literal  second  advent  of  Christ 
will  occur  after  the  Apocalyptic  Millennium,  and  not  be/ore  it. 
We  cannot  follow  him  into  this  controversy,  in  which  however  he 
shows  himself  fully  competent  to  deal  with  his  various  opponents. 
The  dissertations,  however,  it  will  be  observed,  refer  in  great  mea- 
sure to  the  prophecies  accomplished  at  the  first  coming  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  and  thus  keep  aloof  in  great  measure  from  points 
which  are  matters  of  controversy  amongst  Christians.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  acumen  and  the  research  which  have  been  evi- 
dently employed  in  this  work,  will  throw  much  light  on  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats.  In  the  Appendix  Mr.  Faber  enters  at 
some  length  on  a  refutation  of  Sir  William  Betham'^s  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Etruscan  inscriptions,  which  the  latter  considers  to 
be  purely  Celtic.  We  observe  that  he  is  inclined  to  coincide 
with  Mr.  Jones'^s  view,  propounded  in  his  "Ancient  History  of 
America,*"  and  which  attributes  to  the  Phoenicians  the  original 
discovery  and  population  of  that  vast  continent.  This  opinion 
would  seem  to  have  been  disproved  by  Mr.  Bradford,  m  his 
"American  Antiquities.^^ 

VII. — Forest  and  Game  Law  Tales.    By  Harriet  Martikkau. 

In  3  vols.     Vol.  I.     London:  Moxon. 

As  "it  appears  to  be  generally  thought  that  some  change  must 
take  place  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  game,  and  the  admi- 
Bistration  of  the  game-laws,^  the  accomplished  authoress  of  these 
tales,  who,  we  presume,  does  not  herself  Mil  game,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  any  very  strong  sympathies  with 
those  who  do,  deems  it  advisable  to  promote  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  in  question,  by  publishing  a  very  amusing  series  of  stories, 
in  which  the  evils  of  the  restrictive  system,  in  former  ages,  are 
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depicted  with  all  the  well-known  descriptive  powers  of  the  au- 
thoress. How  far  these  tales  are  likely  to  promote  their  pro- 
fessed object,  admits,  we  think,  of  considerable  doubt ;  but  they 
certainly  present  very  graphic  sketches  of  life  amongst  our  ances- 
tors in  various  ages. 

viii. — Sermons  preached  in  Lent^  1845,  and  on  several  former 
occasions^  be/ore  the  University  0/ Cambridge.  By  W.  H.  Mux, 
/>.2>.,  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Cambridge : 
Deightons.     London :  Bivingtons. 

Dr.  Mill'^s  well-earned  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  divine  stands 
80  high,  that  it  must  be  needless  to  draw  attention  to  any  of  his 
publications.  From  what  we  have  read  of  the  volume  of  ser- 
mons now  before  us,  it  seems  calculated  to  add  to  that  reputa- 
tion. Soundness  of  judgment,  solidity  of  reasoning,  and  ortho- 
doxy of  doctrine,  meet  us  in  every  page.  It  is  not  possible  now 
to  enter  into  further  details,  but  we  recommend  the  volume  with- 
out hesitation  to  the  clergy,  as  affording  abundant  materials  for 
thought,  and  as  especially  calculated  to  promote  that  sobriety, 
definiteness,  and  fixedness  of  principle,  which  in  this  day  of  rest- 
lessness is  so  much  to  be  desired. 

IX. — English  History  for  Children.     Cambridge:    Walters. 

London:  Bums. 

It  is  with  very  great  regret  that  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to 
notice  the  decidedly  and  strongly  objectionable  nature  of  this 
publication.  It  forms  the  eleventh  volume  of  "  the  Juvenile 
£nglishman'*s  Library ; ''  and  we  deplore  its  appearance  in  con- 
nexion with  the  pleasing,  and,  we  believe,  unexceptionable  series 
of  publications  thus  designated.  The  volume  before  us,  intended 
for  *'  children,*"  is,  as  a  history,  as  contemptible  a  production  as 
well  can  be  conceived ;  but  we  feel  called  upon  to  denounce  it  as 
written  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  English  Church,  which  on 
every  occasion  it  covertly  assails,  while  it  is  equally  sedulous  in 
advocating  the  cause  of  Romanism,  and  of  every  thing  which 
is  calculated  to  promote  its  interests.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  notice  all  the  objectionable  parts  of  this  publica- 
tion ;  but  we  refer  particularly  to  the  account  of  the  Keforma- 
tion,  from  the  beginning  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  the 
cause  of  Bomanism  is  regularly  pleaded,  while  the  English 
Church  is  accused  of  schism.  We  cannot  sufficiently  express  our 
indignation  at  such  a  system  of  covert  attack  on  the  Church  as 
this  volume  presents,  and  we  are  surprised  that  either  editors  or 
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publishers  should  have  been  found  willing  to  undertake  its  publi- 
cation. 


X. — 1.  Discourses,    By  C.  H.  Terrot,  2>.2>.,  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

2.  Lectures  upon  the  CoUects.  By  Francis  D.  Lemprieke, 
M.A. 

3.  Eight  Sermons^  preached  during  the  Visitation  of  the  Diocese 
of  Exeter. 

4.  Parochial  Sermons.    By  Henry  James  Hastings,  M.A. 

5.  Sermons.    By  Bee.  F.  W.  Fowle. 

6*.  Plain  Sermons.    By  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Blekcowe,  M.A. 

7.  The  Living  and  the  Dead.  Sermons.  By  Francis  F.  Paget, 
M.A. 

8.  Plain  Lectures  on  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  0.  G. 
Perceval. 

These  volumes  do  not  in  general  call  for  any  very  detailed  notice. 
The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh'^s  clear  and  able  discourses  on  Christian 
humiliation,  and  on  the  Church,  are,  however,  well  deserving  of 
attention,  not  only  for  their  actual  merit,  but  from  the  specimen 
which  they  afford  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Mr.  Lempriere'^s  work  appears  to  be  one  of  considerable  merit, 
and  affords  a  very  pleasing  commentary  on  the  Collects  of  the 
Church ;  and  Mr.  Paget'*s  name  is  quite  certain  to  attract  rea- 
ders. His  discourses  are  on  the  Burial  Service,  and  comprise 
some  statements  on  the  subject  of  prayers  for  the  dead  which  we 
do  not  in  all  points  agree  with,  and  which  we  are  glad  to  find 
were  not  delivered  from  the  pulpit. 

XI. — The  Fitness  of  Holy  Scripture  for  Unfolding  the  Spiritual 
Life  of  Man  \  ieing  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  the  year  1845. 
By  R.  C.  Trench,  M.A^  Sfc.  Cambridge  :  Macmillan  ;  Lon- 
don :  Parker. 

When  we  inform  the  reader  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
volume  is  on  the  subject  of  '*the  Development '^  of  Christian 
doctrine,  a  topic  of  so  much  interest  at  this  time,  and  that 
Mr.  Trench  has  treated  it  with  all  the  thoughtfulness  and  ability 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  his  previous  publica- 
tions, we  presume  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  offer  any  further 
opinion  of  our  own  as  to  the  merit  of  his  work. 
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XII. — 1.  The  History  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies  and 
Foreign  Dependencies  of  the  British  Empire.  By  James  S.  M. 
Anderson,  M.A.^  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Lon- 
don :  Bivingtons. 

2.  Historical  Notices  of  the  Missions  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  Ernest  Hawkins,  B.D,     London  :  Fellowes. 

We  have  been  for  some  time  desirous  of  noticing  at  greater 
length  than  this  department  of  our  publication  permits,  Mr.  An- 
derson'^s  most  valuable  work  on  the  Colonial  Churches ;  and 
Mr.  Hawkins  has  now  produced  a  history,  which,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  of  so  much  importance,  and  so  authentic,  that  it  seems 
imperatively  to  require  a  full  examination.  We  are,  however, 
obliged  to  reserve  this  for  a  future  occasion,  only  remarking  at 
present,  that  these  two  works  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every 
member  of  the  Church,  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
proceedings  of  our  Church  in  foreign  parts. 

XIII. — The  Gospel  Narrative^  according  to  the  authorized  text  of  the 
Evangelists^  Sfc.  By  the  Bev,  John  Forster,  M,A,^  Her 
Majesty'' s  Chaplain  of  the  Savoy.     London  :  Parker. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  this  harmony,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  be  found  eminently  useful  to  the  biblical  student.  It 
comprises  a  brief  comment  introduced  in  the  body  of  the  text, 
useful  marginal  notes,  and  the  prophecies  and  other  passages 
referred  to  are  placed  at  full  length  by  the  side  of  tne  text. 
Mr.  Forster  appears  to  have  executed  his  work  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner. 

XIV. — 1.  Anastasis.'  By  Qeorge  Bush,  Professor  of  Hebrew^ 
New  York.     London  :  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

2.  The  Besurrection  of  Christ.    By  the  Same. 

3.  The  Soul.    BytheSx^E. 

Mr.  Bush  is  one  of  those  who  think  that  religion  is  essentially 
progressive,  and  that  it  is  quite  right  to  arraign  and  convict  of 
error  the  current  creed  of  the  Church  for  eighteen  centuries. 
'*  The  resurrection  of  the  body,^  if  his  reasonings  and  exposi- 
tions are  well-founded,  "  is  not  a  doctrine  of  revelation.''  He 
bases  this  view  on  the  principle  of  a  *'*'  progressive  development 
of  Scriptural  truth."  In  pursuance  of  this  view  he  denies  in  his 
second  pubUcation,  that  our  Lord's  body  after  the  resurrection 
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was  real ;  and  in  the  third,  maintains  that  the  soul  is  the  only 
body  which  man  will  possess  at  the  resurrection.  These  views 
have,  naturally  enough,  excited  a  hot  controversy  in  America. 

XV. — Carresponclence  betioeen  Schiller  and  Goethe,  from  1794  to 
1805.  Translated  hy  George  Calvert.  Vol.  I.  New 
York  and  London :  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

The  correspondence  included  in  this  volume,  relates  chiefly  to 
literary  subjects  connected  with  the  publication  of  a  periodical  in 
which  these  eminent  writers  were  engaged  with  Fichte,  Woltman, 
and  Humboldt.  The  insight  which  it  afibrds  into  their  private 
life,  feelings,  thoughts,  and  habits,  is  full  of  interest. 


XVI. — Poems  and  Pictures:  A  Collection  of  Ballads^  Sonas^  and 
other  Poems.  With  one  hundred  illustrations  on  toood^  oy  Eng- 
lish Artists.     London :  Burns. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  volumes  which  it  has  been  our 
fortune  to  see.  The  most  refined  taste  has  presided  over  the 
selection  of  the  poems  which  are  here  brought  together;  while 
the  illustrations,  all  of  which  are  engraved  on  wood,  are  in  the 
very  highest  and  best  style  of  art.  We  can  assure  our  readers 
that  at  this  season  of  ^^  gifts,^^  they  need  not  look  further  than 
this  exquisite  volume ;  which  not  only  reflects  credit  on  the  pub- 
lisher, but  afibrds  a  striking  instance  of  the  perfection  to  which 
the  art  of  wood-engraving  has  now  been  carried. 


XVII. — Miscellaneous  Publications. 

"  A  Commentary  on  the  Articles,*"  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Dimock, 
M.A.,  2  vols.  (Hatchards),  displays  much  research  into  the  his- 
tory of  their  formation,  and  much  soundness  of  view.  It  is 
written  in  a  spirit  of  fidelity  to  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Reformation.  Archdeacon  Cotton's  "  Fasti  Ecclesise  Hibemicse/'* 
(Dublin :  Hodges)  promises  to  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  musical  services  of  "  The 
College  of  St.  Columba^'  (Cramer),  have  been  published  in  a 
very  neat  and  well-executed  volume. 

Of  recent  detached  Sermons,  we  have  to  notice  one  by  Bishop 
Coleridge,  on  "Reverence  due  to  Churches,^'  Bishop  Doane^s 
Commencement  Sermon,  two  Ordination  Sermons  by  the  Rev. 
E.  C.    Harrington,  M.A.;  Assize  Sermons  by  the  Kev.  J.  W. 
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Warter,  B.D. ;  "  The  Duty  of  discerning  Christ  in  his  indigent 
Members,"^  by  the  Bev.  G.  C.  Hodgkinson,  M.A. ;  and  "  Grounds 
for  abiding  in  the  Church  of  England,^^  by  the  Rev.  J.  Oldknow, 
M.A.;  all  of  which  seem  to  contain  valuable  matter.  Many  of 
our  readers  will  have  seen  Mr.  Sewell^s  admirable  Sermon  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  on  Nov.  5,  "  The  Plea  of  Conscience 
for  Seceding  from  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  Romish  Schism  in 
England.**^  Its  refutation  of  the  theory  of  conscience  put  forward 
by  Romanizers  is  complete,  while  its  spirit  is  truly  Christian. 
The  Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett's  Sermon  on  "  The  Schism  of  certain 
Priests/'  and  the  Rev.  W.  I.  Irons's  Sermon,  "  Notes  of  the 
Church/'  also  refer  to  the  recent  secessions,  and  comprise  much 
that  is  valuable. 

The  Bishop  of  LlandafF's  Charge,  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham'^s 
Charge,  recently  published,  contain  strictures  on  the  '^  Tracta- 
rian"  movement.  The  Bishop  of  Down's  "  Horse  Ecclesiasticse," 
a  Charge  also  delivered  recenUy,  includes  much  important  matter 
on  the  position  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  Romish  error. 

We  have  before  us  several  volumes  of  the  Juvenile  English- 
man's Library,  including  the  interesting  tales  entitled,  ^^  Luke 
Sharp"  and  "  The  Charcoal  Burners,"  and  Mr.  Churton's  pleas- 
ing volume  of  '^  Lays  of  Faith  and  Loyalty."  "  The  Dark  River," 
an  allegory,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Munro  (Burns)^  shows  considerable 

fewer.  The  beautiful  tale  of  "Marco  Visconti,"  from  the 
talian  of  Grossi  (Bums),  will  remind  the  reader  of  Manzoni. 
We  have  to  notice  a  very  pleasing  collection  of  sacred  poems 
entitled,  "  Days  and  Seasons,  or  Church  Poetry  for  the  Year." 
(Derby:  Modey.) 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Markland's 
excellent  tract  on  "  The  Reverence  due  to  Holy  Places." 
(Rivingtons.) 

"  The  Student's  help  for  the  attainment  of  the  English, 
French,  and  Italian  languages,"  by  Guide  Sorelli  (Hatchards), 
appears  well  calculated  to  promote  its  object,  including  a  bodv 
of  extracts  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  translated  into  French 
and  Italian ;  and  is  intended  for  the  use  of  persons  acquainted 
with  the  grammars  of  those  languages. 

Amongst  pamphlets  we  have  to  notice  as  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, "  What  is  the  True  Sense  of  the  Baptismal  Service  f  by  the 
Rev.  John  Sandys,  M.  A. ;  "  The  English  Church  not  in  Schism," 
by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Barter,  M.A.;  some  able  "Letters  on  the 
Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond's  Remarks  on  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  Letter;"  "Episcopacy  in  Scotland,"  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Irving ;  and  "  Letters  of  Dr.  Brett"  (Sharpe),  showing  that 
the  Non-jurors  were  not  Romanists. 
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AmoiigBt  periodical  publications  we  hare  to  mention  "  Sharpe's 
London  Magazine  "  as  abounding  in  interest  and  amusement,  and 
so  handsomely  got  up,  that  it  is  quite  surprising  how  it  can 
be  sold  at  so  very  small  a  price.  The  *'  English  Churchman's 
Calendar"  for  1846  (Bivinrtons),  and  Mr.  Cleaver's  "Com- 
panion for  Churchmen,"  boua  of  which  are  very  well  execnted, 
will  be  found  very  useful.  They  comprise  the  Calendar, 
days  of  fasting  he.  Mr.  Cleaver's  Oompanion  is  cheap,  and 
on  a  tkeet  is  very  convenient.  Part  IIL  of  the  Tran&- 
actiona  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  baa  been  lately  pub- 
lished, and  contains  some  interesting  papers,  with  a  considerable 
infuKon  of  what  Churchmen  must  loolc  on  with  distrust  and 
dissatisfaction.  "  Patterns  of  Inlaid  Tiles  from  Churches  in  the 
Diocese  of  Oxford,"  by  W.  A.  Church  (London:  Longman), 
contains  many  rich  figures  carefully  and  well  coloured. 
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America. — The  American  Church. — From  a  statistical  statement  in 
the  "Banner  of  the  Cross/'  it  appears  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  has  nearly  quadmpled  its  strength  since  the 
year  1822.  The  Diocese  of  New  York  counted  82  clergymen  in  1822 1 
there  are  now  in  the  two  Dioceses  into  which  it  was  divided  in 
1838,  no  less  than  298 ;  Pennsylvania  has  risen  from  27  to  121  ;  Vir- 
ginia from  27  to  102;  Connecticut  from  44  to  101 ;  Maryland  from 
53  to  100  ;  Massachusets  from  16  to  55  ;  New  Jersey  from  13  to  52  ; 
South  Carolina  from  25  to  50.  In  eleven  dioceses  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  clergy  was  under  10  in  each,  and  in  all  of  them  together  only  46 
in  1822,  it  is  now  230;  and  in  ten  newly-formed  dioceses,  there  are 
122  clergymen,  where  in  1822  there  was  not  one.  The  number  of 
dioceses  has  been  raised  from  1 9  to  30,  and  that  of  the  clergy  altoge- 
ther from  333  to  1231. 

The  consecration  of  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter  to  the  See  of  Pennsylvania 
took  place  on  the  23rd  of  September  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia* 
The  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  which  met  in  St.  John's 
Chapel,  New  York,  on  the  24th,  passed  off  without  any  decision  being 
come  to  respecting  the  administration  of  the  diocese  during  the  suspen- 
sion, for  an  indefinite  period,  of  Bishop  Onderdonk.  Two  resolutions 
were  proposed ;  one  to  declare  the  diocese  vacant,  the  other  to  urge  on 
Bishop  Onderdonk  the  necessity  of  resigning ;  both,  however,  were 
resisted  as  being  inconsistent,  the  former  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
the  latter  with  the  deference  due  to  the  Episcopate.  The  appointment 
of  an  Assistant  Bishop  was  suggested,  and  will,  to  all  appearance, 
eventually  take  place,  unless  Bishop  Onderdonk  should  see  fit  to  resign 
of  his  own  accord.  At  all  events,  it  seems  certain  that  Dr.  Onderdonk 
will  never  resume  either  his  episcopal  functions,  or  the  duties  of  his 
professorship  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  *. 

Statistics  of  the  Romish  Church. — The  Romish  Church  in  the  United 
States  consists  of  21  Dioceses,  and  one  Vicariate  Apostolic,  under  the 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  The  number  of  churches  is  709,  of  mission- 
ary stations  without  churches,  579,  and  the  number  of  clergy,  706. 
There  are  24  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  in  which  220  young  men  are 
being  prepared  for  the  ministry.  The  entire  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  one  million  and  a  half.     The 

^  We  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  our  obligations  to  the  Church  Chronicle 
for  the  ample  informatioo  it  contains  on  American  Church  matters. 
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expense  of  the  Romish  establishment  is  borne  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  propaganda  in  Europe,  to  which  the  existence  of  an  Episcopal  Pro- 
testant Church,  possessing  the  succession,  and  maintaining  the  apostolic 
character  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  as  obnoxious  in  America  as  in 
England. 

Canada. — Statistics  of  the  Diocese  of  Montreal, — The  Bishop  of 
Montreal  held  a  Visitation  at  Quebec  on  the  2nd  of  July  last,  which 
was  attended  by  a  large  proportion  of  his  clergy.  From  the  returns 
made  on  that  occasion,  the  Bishop  has  drawn  out  a  statistical  table, 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in  No.  IX. 
of  "  the  Church  in  the  Colonies,"  as  an  appendix  to  two  Visitation 
Journals  of  the  Bishop  of  Montreal  of  the  years  1843  and  1844.  From 
these  returns  it  appears  that  there  are  in  the  diocese  67  parishes  and 
missions,  with  84  churches,  and  71  clergymen,  of  which  53  are  mission- 
aries of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  besides  the  two 
army  chaplains  at  Quebec  and  St.  Helen's  Island.  There  are  in  all  91 
Sunday  schools  ;  several  of  which  are  frequently  on  different  stations  in 
one  and  the  same  mission,  while  there  are  some  churches  and  missions 
and  many  stations  without  schools.  Some  of  the  missions  comprise  an 
immense  tract  of  country;  the  number  of  missions  extending  over 
from  six  to  fifteen  square  miles,  is  five :  over  from  twenty  to  sixty 
square  miles,  seven ;  over  from  sixty  to  100  square  miles,  seven  ; 
(ibove  100  and  up  to  200  square  miles,  five  ;  between  200  and  300 
square  miles,  five  ;  between  300  and  400  square  miles,  two  ;  over  540 
square  miles,  one  ;  and  one  over  600  square  miles.  In  order  to  provide 
a  sufficient  number  of  clei^gymen,  churches,  and  schools,  that  is  to  say, 
at  every  station  a  church,  a  school,  and  a  minister,  there  is  at  present 
a  deficiency  of  147  churches,  140  schools,  and  163  clei^men.  An 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  labour  gone  through  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, both  from  the  extent  of  their  missions  above  stated,  and  also 
from  the  average  number  of  weekly  services  performed  by  each  ;  there 
are  thirteen  of  the  clergy  who  have  three  services  weekly,  or  nearly  so ; 
and  eighteen  whose  services  exceed  that  average ;  and  of  these  four  have 
more  than  four,  two  more  than  five»  three  more  than  six,  and  one 
between  nine  and  ten  services  on  an  average,  in  every  week. 
.  Protest  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterians  against  Slavery, — The  reso* 
lutions  in  approbation  of  slavery  lately  adopted  by  the  Presbyterians, 
as  well  aa  other  sectarians,  of  the  United  States',  have  aroused  the 
indignation  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Canada,  whose  synod,  at  its  last 
meeting,  passed  a  string  of  resolutions  condemnatory  of  slavery  on 
general  grounds,  and  more  particularly  censuring  the  conduct  of  their 
brethren  in  the  States.  The  following  are  the  resolutions  which  bear 
upon  the  last-named  point :  "  That  the  Church  of  Christ  ought  never  to 
be  found  in  a  position  to  prevent  her  protesting  against  slavery  and  its 
evils,  and  adopting  such  measures  as  principle  and  duty  demand  for  their 

*  See  Engliih  Review,  No.  VII.  p.  236. 
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removal.  — That  many  of  the  Churches  of  America,  and  particularly 
the  Preshyterians,  have  manifested  a  sinful  apathy  in  regard  to  these 
evils;  and  that  at  Cincinnati  on  the  21st  of  May  last,  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (old  school)  came,  by  a  majority 
of  164  to  12,  to  the  resolution  that  it  was  not  their  duty  to  take  action 
in  the  matter  at  all,  under  the  twofold  plea,  'that  the  Churches  of 
America  were  originally  framed  on  the  assumption  that  slave  holding  is 
no  bar  to  Christian  communion,'  and  that  the  tendency  of  the  discussion 
of  such  questions  is, '  to  separate  the  northern  from  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Church ;  a  result,'  say  they,  '  which  every  good  citizen  must 
deplore.'  That  this  synod  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
moderators  of  the  said  assembly,  with  a  respectful  but  firm  and  affec- 
tionate remonstrance." 

Germany. — State  of  Religious  Parties. — The  religious  agitation  by 
which  this  country  has  been  for  some  time  distracted,  has  become  so 
serious,  as  to  induce  the  different  governments  to  interfere.  With 
regard  to  the  schism  in  the  Roman  Church,  matters  remain  much  in  the 
same  condition.  Ronge  at  Breslau,  with  whom  Dr.  Theiner  is  hitherto 
making  common  cause,  Czerski  at  Schneidemiihl,  and  Pribil  at  Berlin, 
continue  to  be  the  representatives  of  three  distinct  sections  of  the 
movement.  The  most  quiet  and  most  orthodox  is  that  headed  by  Dr. 
Pribil,  which  has  been  reinforced  by  several  congregations  in  other  parts 
of  Germany :  Czerski  and  his  adherents  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  a 
legal  status  for  themselves  under  shelter  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
which  for  that  purpose  they  profess  to  adopt  as  the  expression  of  their 
distinguishing  doctrines,  but  hitherto  without  success.  The  Ronge 
party  continues  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  noisy ;  the  move- 
ments of  its  leaders  have  of  late  been  greatly  circumscribed  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  police.  Ronge  held  a  council  for  the  South  of  Germany 
at  Stuttgard ;  but  although  the  German  Catholics  were  left  to  pursue 
their  course  undisturbed,  both  in  the  capital  and  in  some  other  towns 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  no  sort  of  encouragement  was  given  them 
on  the  part  of  the  government ;  and  the  intelligence  stated  in  our  last  ^, 
that  they  had  obtained  the  use  of  a  Protestant  church,  turned  out  after- 
wards to  have  been  unfounded,  "  the  wish,"  probably,  '*  having  been 
father  to  the  thought."  On  the  contrary,  the  government  of  Wiirtem- 
berg appears  to  be  determined  to  co-operate  with  the  other  Protestant 
governments  of  Germany  to  keep  the  movement  within  bounds,  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  public  agitation  created  by  the  travelling  about  of  the 
leaders.  It  is  not,  however,  against  the  schism  in  the  Romish  Church 
only,  that  the  German  sovereigns  are  taking  active  measures ;  they  have 
done  80,  led  on  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  no  less  against  the  so-called 
*'  Protestant  Friends,"  or  **  Friends  of  Light."  Assemblages  of  these, 
announced  in  different  places,  one  of  them  at  Berlin  itself,  have  been 
stopped  by  the  interference  of  the  police. 

>  See  English  Review,  No.  VII.  p.  253. 
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The  decided  measures  thus  taken  have  provoked  a  sfMiit  of  resistance 
on  the  part  not  of  the  Crennan  Catholics  only,  but  of  the  laity  generally. 
Addresses  have  been  presented  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  from  different  quar- 
ters, and  more  particularly  from  the  municipalities  of  the  two  cities  of 
Konigsberg  and  Berlin.  In  the  latter  place,  the  municipality  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  present  a  regular  diatribe  on  theological  questions  to 
the  king,  in  the  shape  of  a  petition  for  his  interposition.  The  king  being 
absent  from  Berlin  at  the  time,  the  address  was  returned  to  its  authors, 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  should  be  withdrawn ;  but  the  good  citizens 
persisting  in  enlightening  the  king,  his  majesty  required  the  address 
to  be  presented  to  him  in  state,  and  when  the  deputation  appeared 
before  him,  commanded  one  of  them  to  read  their  petition.  Amidst 
a  great  deal  of  impertinent  advice,  the  address  charged  the  king 
and  his  government  with  showing  undue  frivour  to  what  they  con- 
sidered the  hyper- orthodox  party,  and  went  even  so  far  as  to  denounce 
Dr.  Hengstenberg  by  name.  The  king's  answer  is  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  view  taken  by  him  of  the  state  of  religion  at  this 
moment,  and  will  serve,  better  than  any  description  could  do,  to  place 
the  different  questions  involved  in  the  address  in  a  clear  light.  '*  I 
granted,"  said  his  majesty,  "  to  the  magistrates  of  Berlin  considerable 
time  to  reflect  upon  the  step  they  have  now  taken.  I  made  it  a 
condition  of  my  receiving  their  address  at  all,  that  it  should  be  pre- 
sented by  the  magistrates  in  person,  and  read  to  me.  I  indulged  the 
pleasing  hope  that  they  would  come  to  view  this  step  in  a  different  light, 
and  to  perceive  at  last  themselves  how  ridiculous  it  is  for  them  to  read 
in  my  presence,  and  face  to  face  with  me,  a  long  theological  essay. 
However,  you  wished  to  have  it  .so,  gentlemen,  and  I  have  complied 
with  your  wishes.  I  am  quite  willing  to  grant  to  the  chief  autho- 
rities of  my  native  town  what  I  should  deny  to  others.  The  senti- 
ments of  genuine  loyalty  and  patriotism,  of  which  the  magistrates  have 
always  hitherto  set  the  example  to  the  inhabitants,  warrant  such  a 
preference.  You  have  spoken ;  I  have  been  listening ;  I  will  now 
reply  as  well  as  I  can,  after  hearing  your  address.  The  magistrates 
testify  a  great  interest  in  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  I  must,  therefore,  take 
it  for  granted  that  they  are  accurately  acquainted  with  the  legal  posi- 
tion of  our  evangelical  national  Church;  they  must  know  that  when  at 
the  Reformation  the  ecclesiastical  power  lost  its  stay  and  support, 
the  Church  and  the  reformers  themselves  transferred  that  power  to  the 
sovereign.  That  power  reposes  in  my  crown,  and  adds  greatly  to 
its  weight ;  it  imposes  upon  me  duties  of  a  most  delieate  nature ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  gives  me  a  right,  which  neither  can  be  nor  has  been 
questioned,  to  interfere  in  the  organization  of  the  Church.  Yet  I  ab- 
stain, from  interference ;  five  years  of  my  government  clearly  show  this ; 
-  and  observe,  gentlemen,  for  this  is  the  chief  point  of  my  reply,  I  so  ab- 
stain, because  I  follow  an  invariable  principle,  which  is,  to  let  the  Church 
organize  herself.  The  late  king  has  given  to  the  Church  an  invaluable 
boon — the  synods.  The  former  administration  of  spiritual  affairs  was 
not  £Givourable  to  this  institution^  and  allowed  it  to  become  dormant. 
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Under  tbe  present  minister,  who  is  as  little  afraid  of  light  and  pab-* 
licity  as  myself,  new  life  has  been  infused  into  it.  The  synods  are 
the  Ugitinuite  organs  for  giving  utterance  to  the  ojmion  of  the  Church* 
If  they  should  take  the  initiative  for  an  organization  of  the  Church, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  put  my  hand  to  the  work,  and  hless  the  day  on 
which  I  can  restore  the  ecclesiastical  power  to  the  hands  to  which  of  righi 
it  belongs.  But  without  being  prompted  by  the  legitimate  organs, 
I  shall  do  nothing.  As  for  the  magistrates,  I  must  altogether  deny 
their  right  to  interfere,  by  their  initiative  or  their  action,  in  the 
organization  of  the  national  evangelic  Church.  /  should  be  very  happy 
to  recognise  a  moral  claim  on  their  part^  if  they  had  fulfilled  their  duties 
as  patrons  in  an  eminent  degree^  and  had  on  other  occasions  shown 
a  like  interest  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  if  they  themselves  had  held 
sacred  the  bond  of  brotherly  love  among  Protestants.  But  lay  your 
hands  on  your  hearts,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  ¥rith  truth  say,  that  the 
magistrates  have  such  a  moral  claim.  Cast  your  eyes  upon  the  condi^ 
tion  of  the  Church  in  our  city :  in  no  town  in  our  land,  great  or  small, 
is  the  cure  of  souls  so  inadequately  provided  for  as  it  is  here.  One 
circumstance  deserves  particularly  to  be  noted :  however  incre- 
dible it  may  sound,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  under  Frederick 
William  I.,  when  the  city  numbered  from  50,000  to  70,000  inhabit- 
ants, the  number  of  clergy  was,  not  only  proportionately,  but  abso- 
lutely, considerably  larger  than  it  is  now,  when  it  numbers  near  upon 
400,000  inhabitants.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  so 
intolerable  a  state  of  things,  by  private  individuals,  by  parishes,  by 
the  late  king,  and  by  myself.  But  all  these  attempts  have  met  with 
such  deplorable  difSculties,  that  some  of  them  could  be  carried  through 
only  with  much  labour  and  after  much  delay,  while  others  have 
remained  altogether'  fruitless.  The  brotherly  feeling  towards  fellow- 
Protestants  has  been  quite  recently  violated  in  the  most  painful 
manner,  when  the  magistrates  drily  refused  the  request  of  the  English 
Protestants  for  temporary  accommodation  in  one  of  the  many  churches 
under  their  patronage,  at  the  very  same  moment  that  they  offered  to 
the  Dissenters  from  the  Romish  Church  the  use  of  two  churches,  I 
believe,  without  an  application  being  made  to  them.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  allow  to  the  magistrates  that 
moral  claim  which  I  would  otherwise  gladly  recognise.  But  the  mosti 
distressing  point  in  the  address  is  what  I  must  touch  upon  in  the  last 
place.  The  magistrates  designate  those  who  adhere  to  the  faith  of  the 
Evangelic  Church,  as  a  party.  I  have  felt  much  hurt  at  this.  But 
they  go  further  :  they  charge  my  government,  covertly  it  is  true,  yet 
distinctly,  with  being  favourable  to  a  party.  As  regards  this  last 
point,  gentlemen,  feeling  what  is  due  to  myself  and  to  my  government, 
I  pass  it  over  in  the  silence  of  offended  dignity  ;  but  on  the  other  point 
I  will  speak.  The  magistrates  in  their  zeal  forget  themselves  so  far 
as  to  mention  the  name  of  an  individual,  and  to  designate  him  as  the 
standard-bearer  of  an  opinion,  to  which  calm  observers,  to  which 
assuredly  you,  gentlemen,  and  myself,  can  address  no  other  reproach 
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than  that  of  an  exceime  zeal  for  Ihejitlfilment  of  tttom  engagemenU, 
andoftoo  natron  an  apprehauion  of  ihoie  eitgagevtentt.  So  far  I  might 
fully  agree  mith  t/ou.  But  you  accate  to  me  thete  men  at  a  time  i»ken 
our  Church  it  affiicted  and  disgraced  by  men  who  bg  the  tame  tacred 
caths  haee  mom  fdelily  to  oar  confeliioa  of  faith;  and  that  of  their 
<mn  accord,  ifithout  being  atked  to  do  »o,  tolemniy  before  Go^t  altar; 
and  who,  with  thit  oath  upon  their  contciencet,  go  about  preaching 
apottaty,  make  use  of  unCaitful  meant,  excite  the  people  and  collect 
popular  attembiagei.  Not  one  name  out  of  thit  ntiniirr  it  mentioned 
in  your  addrest ;  not  one  word  of  juit  iiidignation  it  pronounced  upon 
thete  unheard-of  proceeding!.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  fixed  upon 
ua,  and  upon  the  movementa  in  our  Church.  What  wilt  foreiga  com- 
munioas,  what  will  impartial  men  in  them,  think  of  the  state  of  our 
Church  and  our  patronage,  when  they  see  the  ma^trates  of  Berlin 
raise  such  hard  accusations  in  the  presence  of  their  king,  agmntt  ihate 
ittho  have  been  too  faithful,  but  have  no  fault  to  find  with  other*  in  whom 
not  one  criterion  whereby  a  party,  and  that  a  very  dangerous  party, 
may  be  known,  is  wanting  1  This  has  wounded  me  deeply.  I  deplore 
it  as  a  misfortune,  and  I  must  express  to  you,  gentlemen,  my  hearty 
disapprobation  of  it.  True  friendship  and  faith  can  stand  only  with  truth. 
I  have  contributed  my  mite  in  regard  of  this,  by  telling  you  whom  I 
like  to  call  my  friends,  my  opinions  seriously  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  canacience.  For  four  hundred  years  past  there  has 
been  subsisting  between  the  princes  of  my  house  and  this  city  a  happy 
bond  of  lore  and  confidence,  which  has  often  borne  much  and  blessed 
fruit.  In  the  hope  that  my  words,  spoken  in  all  faithfulneia,  will  only 
strengthen  and  confirm  tbat  bond,  I  herewith  dismiss  you  with  my 
royal  favour." 

We  make  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  giving  this  speech  from  the 
throne  in  extento ;  not  only  because  it  throws  abundant  light  upon  the 
atate  of  Church  matters  in  Germany  at  this  moment,  but  because  it 
contains  principles  and  truths  which,  mulatit  mulandit,  will  find  their 
application  nearer  home.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  Dr.  Hengtten- 
be^  has  been  indemnified  for  the  attack  of  the  magistrates  upon  him, 
by  a  public  demonstration  of  the  students  of  Berlin  in  his  favour,  from 
which  we  augur  well  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the  rising  generation  in  that 
university. 

The  more  and  more  threatening  aspect  of  the  religious  condition  of 
Germany  has  induced  the  King  of  Prusaia  to  make  proposals  to  the 
other  Protestant  states,  for  a  general  convocation  of  deputies  of  the  Pro- 
testant  communion  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Hanover  and  Wur- 
tembeig  joined  at  once  ;  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  Dukes  of  Saxe  Weimar 
and  Saxe  Altenbui^,  Baden,  the  two  Uessias,  Brunswick,  Nassau, 
Anhalt,  Schwarzburg,  Waldeck,  and  Lippe-Schaumburg,  have  since 
given  in  their  adhesion.  The  concurrence  of  some  of  the  smaller 
northern  states  is  at  thia  moment  being  negotiated ;  and,  no  doubt, 
Bavaria  and  Austria  will  ultimately  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
measure  on  behalf  of  their  Protestant  subjects. 
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Jewish  Synod  at  Frankfort. — The  following  are  the  principal  results 
of  the  Rahbinical  Synod  held  this  year  at  Frankfort,  agreeably  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Synod  held  at  Brunswick  the  preceding  year  *,  The 
Liturgy  has  undergone  a  thorough  revision ;  the  use  of  the  German 
language  has  been  introduced,  though  in  some  portions  of  it  the  original 
Hebrew  is  still  preserved;  the  forms  of  prayer  were  simplified,  chiefly 
by  the  omission  of  repetitions,  but  the  proposal  to  modernize  them  was 
successfully  resisted.  The  use  of  the  organ  was  introduced,  and  it 
was  settled  that  the  act  of  playing  it  was  not  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath, 
but  the  performance  of  a  religious  duty.  Several  religious  customs 
which  were  considered  antiquated  by  some,  such  as  the  call  to  the 
Torah,  the  blowing  of  trumpets  at  the  new  year,  and  the  carrying  of 
palm  branches  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  were  rescued  from  the  pruning- 
knife  of  reform.  With  regard  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
some  modifications  were  introduced  in  the  manner  of  reading  the  law, 
for  which  the  Hebrew  idiom  is  retained  ;  for  the  Prophets  and  other 
Scriptures  read  for  edification,  the  use  of  the  German  language  was 
appointed ;  and  the  office  of  pji^iino,  or  interpreter,  was  revived. 
But  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  in  this  liturgical  reform,  which 
clearly  show  that  even  Judaism  has  not  escaped  from  the  rationalistic 
influences  of  Germany,  is  the  abolition  of  the  prayers  for  their  return  to 
the  land  of  promise,  and  for  the  restoration  of  sacrifices.  As  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Messiah  is  retained  unchanged,  the  last-named  alteration 
amounts  virtually  to  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and 
the  national  election  of  Israel,  with  all  the  associations  dependent 
thereon,  is,  if  not  wholly  cancelled,  at  least  greatly  obscured,  not  only 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  hope  and  the  wish  of  ultimately  returning 
to  their  own  land,  but  still  more  by  the  reason  alleged  for  this  change, 
viz.  that  the  prayer  for  removal  from  the  lands  of  the  dispersion,  called 
by  the  Synod  "  their  native  countries,"  originated  at  a  period  when 
those  countries  oflered  to  the  Israelites  only  a  dreary  captivity.  Thus» 
in  the  opinion  of  these  doctors,  the  ancient  prophecies  which  announce 
a  literal  restoration,  are  superseded  by  the  legislative  acts  of  modern 
religious  emancipators.  Besides  these  liturgical  labours,  the  Synod 
considered  the  "  religious  position  of  woman  "  in  the  Judaic  system, 
which  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  and  the  law  of  marriage,  the  revi- 
sion of  which  had  been  prepared  by  another  Committee  ;  but  the  Synod 
proceeded  no  further  with  this  matter,  than  to  order  the  report  of  the 
Committee  to  be  printed  for  circulation.  Domestic  worship  was  another 
subject  of  deliberation  ;  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  devotional  manuals  for  families  and  schools.  Lastly,  it  was 
determined  that  the  members  of  the  Synod  should  in  their  several 
spheres  labour  to  obtain  the  necessary  support  for  the  foundation  of  a 
training-school  of  Israelite  teachers.  It  need  hardly  be  observed,  that 
this  movement  is  viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  the  orthodox,  or  tal- 
mudistic  party ;    and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  "  confident 


*  See  English  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  505, 506. 
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hope"  expretMd  by  the  President,  Dr.  Stein,  will  be  realited,  that  *■  Osoae 
who  DOW  call  them  destroyen,  will  be  brought  to  look  upon  them  aa 
builders." 

India. — nnUttion  Tour  of  the  Bithop  of  Madrtu. — The  Society  for 
the  Fiopagation  of  the  Gospel  has  just  published  the  Journal  of  a 
Visitation  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Madras  daring  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year,  throaghout  the  districts  of  Fondicherry,  Cuddalore, 
Tanjore,  and  Trichinopoly ;  the  intensity  of  the  heat  and  failure  of 
strength  pTeventing  him  from  extending  his  tour,  as  he  had  contem- 
plated, to  Tinnevelly.  At  Tanjore  the  bishop  consecrated  the  two 
churches,  which  from  tenderness  towards  Mr.  KohlhoS',  who  had  not 
received  holy  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  had  been  left  unconse- 
ctated  during  the  lifetimeof  that  venerable  missionary  ;  the  bishop  after- 
wards  laid  at  Erungalore  the  first  stone  of  a  church  to  be  erected  -there 
to  his  memory,  "  the  most  befitting  monument,"  as  the  bishop  observes, 
"  to  that  man  of  God."  In  addition  to  the  account  of  the  usual  pro- 
ceedings of  an  Episcopal  Visitation  in  the  Colonies,  of  consecrations  of 
Churches,  exarainations  of  schools,  confirmations,  and  oidinations  *,  the 
Journal  contains  many  interesting  observations  on  the  state  of  the 
Indian  Missions.  The  condition  of  the  schools  appears  on  some  stations 
to  be  any  thing  but  satisfactory,  they  having  lapsed  Into  schools  for 
secular  instruction,  frequented  by  heathen  children  who  persist  in  the 
superstitions  of  paganism,  and  carry,  as  the  bishop  expresses  it,  "  the 
mark  of  the  beast  on  their  foreheads."  When  the  bishop  asked  the 
•cholars  in  one  of  these  schools  the  meaning  of  the  Second  Commandment, 
not  one  would  answer  him  ;  and  he  was  assured  both  by  the  misdoiiary 
and  by  the  Indian  catechist,  that  they  also  could  never  succeed  in 
drawing  from  them  a  reply  oo  this  subject.  The  bishop  has  determined 
to  break  up  schools  of  this  description  ;  to  provide  proper  schools  for 
Christian  children,  and  leave  the  heathen  to  find  secular  education  else- 
where. Among  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  India, 
the  bishop  mentions  as  one  of  the  most  formidable,  the  openly  avowed, 
and  as  far  as  all  persons  in  their  employ  are  concerned,  strictly 
enforced  neutrality  between  heathenism  and  Christianity  on  the 
part  of  the  ruling  powers  of  India.  "  The  government,"  says  the 
bishop, "  gives  not  the  slightest  aid  towards  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen ;  and  the  residence,  therefore,  among  the  heathen  of  a  number 
of  official  persons,  who,  however  pious  and  friendly  to  the  missionary 
cause  as  individuals,  dare  not  give  that  cause  any  official  encourage- 
ment, leads  the  latter  to  draw  the  conclusion,— false,  I  am  most  thank- 
ful to  say,  in  many  instances,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  but 
true  of  each  individual  in  his  official  position, — that  whosoever  is  not 

»  The  bithop  held  two  ordinBiioni,  one  Bt  Tsnjore,  the  other  >l  THchliiDpolf.  The 
solemnity  oCtliciervicewu  much  increued  by  Ihs  numeiaui  ■ilead(nc«  of  ibe  Uily 
at  the  Lord's  Table.  Ai  Tanjgre,  ilmoBt  sll  the  English  pre.ent,  and  upoardi  of  260 
nstives  piilook  of  the  Holy  Comiauiiioa  Mitb  the  Lithop  and  dcrgy. 
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for  Christ  is  against  Him."  Another  great  hindrance  to  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  are  the  concessions  which  have  been  made  to  the  spirit  of 
caste,  upon  which  the  bishop  himself  makes,  and  exhorts  his  missionaries 
every  where  to  make,  open  war,  as  being  subversive  of  the  very  foun- 
dation of  Christianity.  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  the  bishop  on  this 
subject,  **  that  the  prejudices  of  caste,  although  not  its  sinfulness,  were 
winked  at  by  the  first  missionaries,  in  the  hope  that  by  bearing  patiently 
with  it  for  awhile,  it  would  gradually  be  dispelled  by  the  strong  light 
of  the  Gospel  shining  upon  their  hearts.  The  result,  however,  has 
sadly  proved  the  erroneousness  of  this  notion.  Generation  after 
generation  has  sprung  up,  content,  indeed,  to  be  Christian  on  its  own 
terms  ',  but  ever  ready  to  resist,  when  those  terms  are  interfered  with 
by  the  missionary.  Indeed,  some  of  the  caste-Christians  ^  would 
almost  lead  you  to  imagine,  from  their  conduct,  that  they  fancied  they 
were  conferring  a  great  favour  on  Christianity  by  condescending  to  be 
called  after  the  name  of  Christ." 

Highly  important  is  the  light  which  the  bishop*s  observations  throw 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Popish  missionaries  in  India.  "  As  a 
Missionary  Station,"  says  the  bishop  in  his  remarks  on  the  Mission  at 
Trichinopoly,  "  there  is  a  peculiarly  urgent  reason  why  the  Church  of 
England  should  never  give  it  up.  Trichinopoly  is  the  stronghold  of 
Popery  in  Southern  India,  and  aspires  to  be  what  Madura  was  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  As  I  entered  the  town,  I  observed  a  gaudily 
decorated  temporary  theatre  in  the  open  air,  exactly  like  the  theatrical 
booths  which  I  have  often  seen  when  a  boy  at  a  country  fair  in  England, 
except  that  this  was  surmounted  by  the  Cross.  And  here  the  Popish 
priests  exhibit  to  their  miserably-deluded  proselytes  some  so-called 
sacred  drama ;  '*  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon,"  or  it  may  be  his  battle 
with  the  same  arch-enemy  over  the  body  of  Moses ;  or  I  know  not 
what  other  parody  of  unspeakable  things.  And  this  is  the  preaching 
and  teaching  of  Christ  crucified  to  their  poor  converts !  The  Roman 
Catholic  Missionaries  have  made  a  wonderful  progress,  and  continue 
to  overrun  the  eastern  countries;  but  since  their  chief  design  is  to 
make  proselytes  to  a  party  only,  the  souls  that  fall  under  their  manage* 
ment  are  left  in  the  utmost  ignorance,  without  receiving  so  much  as  a 
real  tincture  of  inward  piety,  or  of  a  saving  conversion  to  God.  At  this 
rate  they  go  astray  like  lost  sheep,  and  remain  altogether  strangers  to 
the  grand  mysteries  of  salvation.  Nor  do  their  priests  take  the  least 
pains  to  train  them  up  to  a  competent  knowledge  of  Divine  things  ; 
but  suppose  they  have  sufficiently  answered  the  character  of  a  Mis- 
sionary when  the  heathen  have  learned  to  perform  the  external  and 
customary  formalities  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  after  this  manner 
they  convert  a  number  of  pagans  in  a  little  time,  and  with  less  pains 
and  labour The  strength  of  the  native  Romish  Church  in  India 

*  The  indulgence  of  the  pride  of  caste  is  carried  so  far  as  to  cause  those  of  a  higher 
caste  to  refuse  to  communicate  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  a  lower  caste. 

'It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  race  of  caste- Christians  is  confined  to  India. 
MukUo  nomine  . .  •  •fabula  tuuraiur. 
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lies  in  the  numben  of  their  proselytes,  not  in  the  Hpiritaality  of  their 
^th  and  practice;  and  of  vital  religion  they  leem  to  know  almost 
nothing.  I  confess  I  have  au  unspeakable  horror  of  Popery  as  it  works 
Among  the  natives  of  India.  It  seems  to  me  by  far  the  most  danger- 
ous and  soul-destroying  delusion  of  Satan  in  this  land,  which  has  so 
long  been  his  own,  whereby  he  keeps  to  himself  thousands  upon  thou- 
unds  of  miserable  victims,  whilst  they  appear  to  their  countrymen,  and 
perhaps  also  to  themselves,  to  be  following  the  Saviour;  and  these  so- 
called  converts  to  Christianity  consequently  induce  the  heathen  to  look 
upon  the  Protestant  Missionaries  as  bigoted,  and  useiessly  and  cruelly 
severe,  because  they  rtquire  the  heart  to  bo  given  up  to  Him,  and  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  unintelligible  prayers,  unmeaning  and  childish  pto~ 
cessions,  and  a  form  of  religion  which  seems  to  have  made  in  this 
country  a  kind  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  agtunst  FrotestanUsm 
as  the  common  enemy,  with  idolatry  itself.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  heathen  here  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  Komish  Churches  Mary- 
Churches,  and  our  Churches  (iMtCburchea. 

Jerusaleu.— The  firman  for  the  erection  of  the  churdi  attached  to 
the  English  mission  and  biahoptic  at  Jerusalem  has  at  length  been  ob- 
tained. Since  then  intelligence  has  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  Anglican 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Michael  Solomon  Alexander,  His  lonlship 
was,  it  appears,  on  his  wsy  to  England,  in  a  state  of  ill  health,  accora- 

*  In  praororihii  the  biihop  sddueci  ■  curlout  doeument,  sddnued  (o  him  while 
at  Trichinopoly  : — "  To  (he  preience  of  the  juit  ind  mcwt  honounble  Lord  Biihop, 
the  SuperinttndenI  of  ihe  Church  Hiuion,  *nd  ibe  Gcnpel  Society'!  Million  si  Tinne- 
ytWj,  ihe  humble  petition  or  the  undenigiiEd  tnhabitsaci  of  Ihe  TiUagei  In  the  Zillah 
of  Tinaevelly.  Inumuch  bi  there  are  in  Ihii  country  virioiu  religioni,  *ii.  ihe 
Fopiih  reUgioD,  sod  the  Mihamniedui  celipoa,  and  Ihe  Hindoo  religion,  and  the 
Cbriitiin  religion,  it  ii  the  cuitora  of  the  country  thai  the  folloven  of  (he  teTaral 
religion)  thould  adhere  (o  their  own  teligioui  uiagei,  and  that  the  (eacheri  of  (he 
aereral  religion!  ihould  labour  to  perpetuBle  (beir  own  lyalenu.  Now  the  Mahome- 
dsni,  the  Hlndooi,  and  the  Papiiti  to  ihii  day  abide  by  (heir  own  religion*,  ttrlelly 
according  to  cuttom,  and  neier  conient  (o  force  aver  peraoni  of  other  rEligioni  into 
Iheiri,  or  allow  their  own  people  lo  enler  upon  wicked  couriei ;  but  the  tniwioiuriet 
and  othert,  who  receive  ulariei  to  come  out  to  thii  country  and  teach  Chriitiaaily  to 
the  people,  fearing  lest  they  ihoutd  loie  their  lalarlei  for  want  of  cancerli,  make  con- 
gregatiuni  of  wicked  Sbanart,  and  thieiiib  Hararen,  and  (he  Pullert  and  Pariahi, 
who  have  alviayt  been  our  ilavei,  and  ihoenukera,  and  baiketmaken,  and  other  low- 
csite  perioni,  and  teach  (hem  the  Goipel,  the  Ten  CommandRieota,  and  the  other 
thingi.  The  people  who  profeu  to  receive  (hii  religion  do  not  in  the  teait  abide  by 
ll,  but  are  continually  hindering  the  Hindoo!  from  celebrating  their  iodal  and  relif^out 
ceremoniei,  and  making  (heir  lacrificei.  Not  only  u,  they  are  continually  digging 
down  altari,  and  breaking  idoli  to  piecei,  or  carrying  (hem  off,  and  pulling  down 
lemplei.  ....  Tbey  alio,  in  lome  placei,  hinder  the  Papiiu  from  beating  (om-tonu 
In  their  churchea,  and  itriking  gongi  and  belli  when  they  carry  their  dead  to  the 
burial-ground !    and  make  a  great  diilurbance  about  (heir  having  Imagei  la  their 

ehurchei,  which  Chey  lay  (hey  ought  not  to  have As  from  their  conduct  great 

diueniioni  will  acite,  and  aa  Mr.  FeiLlli,  Mr.  Thomai,  Mr.  Csmmercr,  and  Mr.  Pope, 
miuionariei  in  this  Zillah,  do  noi  in  the  leait  (ake  (hii  into  conilderation,  »e  hunbly 
make  our  tequet(  to  you,  that  you  will  be  pleaied  to  (ell  (he  mixionarie*  (o  tell  their 
people,  that  in  fiiture  they  muit  not  interfere  with  vi,  or  nuke  disturbancei," 
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panied  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  was  suddenly  overtaken  by  death, 
from  apoplexy,  near  Balbeis,  in  the  desert,  five  or  six  hours*  journey 
from  Cairo.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Alexandria  for  interment. 
The  late  bishop  was  consecrated  in  1841.  From  the  report  of  hit 
administration  at  the  close  of  the  third  year,  it  appears  that  he  had  up 
to  that  time  baptized  thirty-seven  persons  and  confirmed  twenty- 
six  :  he  had  conferred  the  diaconate  upon  nine,  and  the  priesthood 
upon  five  candidates  for  the  ministry,  four  of  whom  were  converted 
Jews, 

Newfoundland. — Visiiaium  of  the  Diocese, — The  Bishop  of  New- 
foundland has  been  circumnavigating  his  diocese  during  the  summer 
months  in  the  church-ship,  which  appears  admirably  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended.  He  sailed  from  St.  John's  on  the  25th 
of  June,  northward,  for  Trinity,  Fogo,  and  Twillingate,  where  a  new 
church,  of  handsome  character,  was  consecrated  by  him.  Having 
returned  to  St.  John's,  the  bishop,  after  the  lapse  of  a  week,  again  set 
sail  southward  on  July  16th,  when  he  visited  Ferry  land,  Trepassey, 
Burgeo,  and  Sandy  Point  in  St.  George's  Bay,  having  been  unable, 
on  account  of  the  fogs,  to  touch,  as  intended,  either  at  St.  Peter's  or  at 
Port  au  Basque.  At  Sandy  Point  a  new  church,  built  entirely  of 
wood,  but  handsome  and  correct  in  style,  was  consecrated.  On  his 
return  he  visited  the  distant  settlement  of  Codroy  Island,  where  a 
clergyman  is  scarcely  ever  seen;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Port  au 
Basque,  where  for  nearly  two  years  no  clergyman  had  been  seen,  to 
Rose  Blanche,  Poile  Bay,  Burgeo  Islands,  where  two  churches,  newly 
erected  since  1842  (beside  a  school  and  a  clergyman's  house),  were 
consecrated ;  thence  farther  to  Gaultois,  Furby'sCove,  Grole,  and  Hermi- 
tage Cove  in  Hermitage  Bay,  in  all  which  places  no  clergyman  had  been 
for  three  years.  At  Harbour  Britain,  to  which  the  bishop  proceeded  by 
land,  he  found  a  neat  church,  completed  externally,  but  without  the 
necessary  internal  fittings,  on  account  of  which,  and  because  there  is  no 
clergyman  within  reach,  the  consecration  was  deferred.  From  Harbour 
Britain  the  bishop  went  to  Jersey  Harbour,  and  thence  to  Belleoram, 
where  although  no  clergyman  had  ever  been  there,  there  was  a  very 
neat  church  built  and  fitted  up  by  the  inhabitants  (about  200  in 
number)  without  any  assistance,  which  the  bishop  consecrated.  From 
Belleoram  the  bishop  proceeded  on  to  Lamaline,  Burin,  to  Rock 
Harbour,  Harbour  Beaufette,  the  Isle  of  Valen,  Great  Placentia, 
Oderin,  and  Ferry  land,  and  thence  returned  to  St.  John's. 

At  most  of  these  places,  besides  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  the 
Church,  confirmations  were  held,  and  many  children  and  adults  bap- 
tized ;  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  being  obtained  with  great  difiS- 
culty,  in  a  district  where  upon  an  extent  of  about  400  miles  of  land, 
between  St.  George's  and  Placentia  Bays,  there  is  but  one  clergyman. 
Every  where  the  bishop  was  besought,  often  with  tears,  to  make  provision 
for  the  regular  performance  of  Divine  Service,  and  of  the  ofiices  of  the 
Church ;  entreaties,  which  his  inability  to  comply  with  them  must  have 
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rendered  extremely  punfnl.  Tbe  sccoimt  of  the  Tlritsdon  Tear  »  at 
ODce  novel  &nd  edifying;  the  CIinrch-Bliip  making  her  way,  not  withoat 
occational  difScatdea,  through  f<^  and  among  icebergs,  freighted  with 
Bibles,  Testaments,  Prayer-books,  School-books,  and  Tracts ;  carrying 
the  seed  of  Christian  civilization  to  be  scattered  over  those  spiritoally- 
deserted  districts,  where  men  team,  throngh  the  want  of  it,  to  appre- 
ciate the  inestimable  blessing  so  often  despised  at  home,  of  a  stated 
Ministry,  and  a  i^ulai  performance  of  Divine  Worship. 

SwiTZBBLAMD. — Political  Perteculiott  of  Religion. — The  fiercely 
tyrannical  spirit  which  the  democracy  ever  displays  when  it  is  in 
power,  and  more  especially  when  it  interferes  in  religious  matters,  is 
at  this  moment  in  full  exercise  against  the  Calvinistic  communion, 
which  has  hitherto  been  recognised  as  the  National  Establishment  in 
the  Canton  de  Vaud,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  opposition  which  has  sprung  up  lietween  the  govern- 
ment  and  the  Radical  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pastors  and  their 
flacks  on  the  other.  The  progress  of  the  affair  is  briefly  this.  For  a 
long  time  past  the  public  tnind  of  the  Vaudois  has  been  wrought  upon 
by  two  parties  diametrically  opposed  in  their  general  views,  but  agreed 
in  the  principle  of  agitation,  the  Radical  or  Socialist,  and  the  Free 
Church  party.  The  former  was  reinforced  by  large  numbers  of 
German  mechanics  and  artisans,  a  body  in  which  the  spirit  of  inSdel 
and  democratic  propagandism  has  most  extensive  ramifications;  the 
latter  party  was  represented,  and  not  represented  only,  but  goaded  on  in 
its  violence,  hy  M.  Vinet,  the  able  and  uncompromising  advocate  of 
separation  between  Church  and  State.  Aloof  from  both  these  parties, 
equally  opposed  to  the  political  radicalism  of  the  one,  and  the  eccle- 
siastic radicalism  of  the  other,  stood  the  conservative  party,  which  held 
in  its  hands  tbe  reins  of  government,  and  had  on  its  side  the  clergy  of 
the  KataLIishment  and  their  flocks.  Against  this  party,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  things  as  they  are  in  Church  and  State,  the  attacks  of  the 
two  others  were  directed.  The  first  of  these  attacks  proceeded  Irom  the 
Ecclesiastical  Radicals  ;  in  the  month  of  November  last  there  appeared 
in  the  Semeur,  the  organ  of  M.  Vinet's  views,  and  in  several  of  the 
Swiss  journals,  an  invitation  to  "  those  Christians  of  the  different  Evan- 
gelic Churches  of  French  Switzerland,  who  from  conscientious  motives, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood, 
desire  for  themselves  and  for  their  brethren  to  see  the  voluntary 
system  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  or  the  mutual  independence  of 
Church  and  State,  realized,  as  the  only  safeguard  of  true  religious 
liberty,"  to  meet  at  Lausanne  on  the  4th  of  December,  in  order  to 
"concert  the  measures  to  be  employed  in  accordance  with  God's  Word, 
for  obtaining  that  resolt."  The  assembly  took  place  accordingly  ; 
those  with  whom  the  movement  originated,  propounded  their  prin- 
ciples and  their  views  in  a  document  of  considerable  length,  from  which 
it  appears,  that  among  the  objects  contemplated  by  them  were  first  and 
foremost  the  overthrow  of  the  State  Establishment,  exemption  from 
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all  pa3rinent8  for  the  rapport  of  religion,  not  only  for  those  who  belong 
to  a  different  communion  than  that  professed  by  the  nation,  but  for 
those  also  ''who  do  not  ostensibly  connect  themselves  with  any 
Church/*  and  the  introduction,  in  the  place  of  the  existing  state  of  things, 
of  a  system  of  the  most  complete  independency.  To  accomplish  these 
objects,  it  was  intended  to  form  a  society  under  the  title,  '*  General 
Council  of  those  Christians  of  French  Switzerland  who  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  the  independency  of  the  Church ;  **  the  society  to  labour 
for  the  spread  of  those  principles  by  the  formation  of  Independent 
Churches  and  of  religious  associations,  as  well  as  by  publications  on  the 
subject.  Such  were  the  objects  of  those  who  called  the  assembly ;  but  it 
appears  that  they  found  they  had  gone  beyond  what  the  great  body 
even  of  their  own  supporters  were  prepared  for  ;  at  least  the  programme 
of  the  objects  of  the  meeting  which  was  finally  published  is  drawn  up 
in  a  much  more  moderate  tone ;  nor  is  the  matter  carried  beyond  the 
mere  theory,  all  that  related  to  the  formation  of  a  society,  and  to  its  pro- 
posed operations,  being  retrenched.  But  although  the  meeting  thus  ended 
in  what  may  fairly  be  called  a  failure,  the  spark  which  it  had  thrown 
out  into  the  public  mind  kindled  in  another  quarter.  The  question 
raised  in  Lucerne  by  the  proposed  introduction  of  the  Jesuits,  had  by 
this  time  become  a  federal  question  ;  it  presented  an  excellent  rallying 
point  for  the  enemies  of  order ;  and  the  cry  '  a  has  let  JSsuites  !  '  was 
raised  at  Lausanne  by  a  lawless  multitude,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
Radical  or  Socialist  party,  but  headed  by  M.  Druey,  who  in  the 
Great  Council  of  the  Canton  publicly  declared  that  he  adopted  the 
principles  of  independency  proclaimed  by  the  assembly  of  the  4th  of 
December.  As  there  are  no  Jesuits,  and  hardly  any  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  the  cry '  d  has  les  Jesuiies  ! '  was  directed  against 
the  conservative  party  in  the  State,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Establish- 
ment, but  first  and  foremost  against  the  more  seriously-minded  among 
the  Dissenters,  designated  by  the  vulgar  under  the  name  '  momiers^ 
who  found  too  late  that  they  had  helped  to  raise  a  ferment  in  which 
the  cry  for  religious  liberty  was  made  a  cloak  for  the  general  proscrip- 
tion of  all  religion.  The  revolution  of  February  14th  followed,  when, 
after  Lausanne  had  been  for  four  days  and  nights  in  possession  of  the 
mob,  the  Council  of  State,  forsaken  by  the  militia,  and  unable  even 
to  assemble  in  sufficient  numbers  for  deliberation,  was  deposed,  and  a 
Radical  government  proclaimed,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Druey, 
the  Independent.  No  sooner  was  this  government  established,  than  it 
commenced  a  course  of  active  warfare  against  religion  in  every  form  ; 
supported  in  this  unholy  work  by  three  new  periodicals,  one  in 
French,  "  The  Anti-Jesuit,"  representing  the  views  of  the  Independent 
Assembly  of  December  4th  ;  the  two  others  in  German,  entitled, 
respectively,  "  The  Glad  Tidings  of  the  Religious  and  Social  Move- 
ment," and  **  Tracts  for  the  Times  for  Social  Life ; "  the  former 
being  the  organ  of  the  Socialists,  and  the  latter  openly  advocating 
atheistical  principles.  The  effect  of  these  publications  was  to  produce 
in  the  minds  of  Uie  lower  classes  an  artificial  excitement  and  exaspera- 
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ecclesiastical  offences ;  and  even  Linted  that  the  laity  who,  having 
come  to  church  to  worship,  had  refused  to  stay  and  listen  to  a  poliiical 
harangue,  might  be  proceeded  against  by  6ne  and  imprisonment.  Some 
or  the  more  violent  among  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  seem 
actually  to  have  contemplated  carrying  the  matter  lo  that  extremity  ; 
but  it  was  found  that  the  judicial  functionaries  vere  not  prepared  to 
lend  themselves  to  such  a  proceeding.  The  Council  of  St*te  had, 
therefore,  to  content  themselves  with  wreaking  their  vengeance  nn 
the  clergy  ;  but  that  also  it  was  found  impossible  to  accomplish  in  tlie 
ordinary  constitutional  course.  Twenty-one  clergy  were  arraigned  be- 
fore the  section  of  Lausanne,  on  the  22nd  and  28rd  of  October,  on 
the  charge  of  insubordina^on  to  the  supreme  government;  their  cause 
was  pleaded  hy  Professor  Monnard,  one  of  their  own  Dumber ;  and  as 
it  was  clearly  demonstrated  not  only  that  the  Council  of  State  had  no 
legal  right  to  enjoin  upon  the  clergy  the  publication  of  the  document  in 
question,  but  that  compliance  with  that  injunction  would  hare  been  a 
violation  of  an  express  law,  which  prohibits  a1I  publications  in  church, 
except  on  religious  subjects,  the  accused  were  fully  and  honourably 
acquitted.  A  similar  result  attended  the  impeachment  of  thirty-seven 
other  recusant  ministers  in  the  three  remaining  districtii  of  the  canton  : 
In  one  section  only  two  solitary  votes  were  given  against  them,  so 
unanimous  was  the  feeling  even  among  those  of  the  clergy  who  had  not 
themselves  ventured  to  disobey  the  mandate,  that  the  resistance  was 
both  lawful  and  honourable  to  those  who  made  iL  From  the  declara- 
tions made  by  several  of  them,  it  appears  that  they  read  the  document, 
or  permitted  it  to  be  read,  only  because  they  had  no  time  or  oppor- 
tunity afforded  them  of  considering  the  legal  bearings  of  the  question. 
The  issue  of  the  document,  and  of  the  injunction  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied, on  the  very  eve  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  read,  had 
taken  them  by  surprise ;  but  having  since  weighed  the  matter  maturely, 
they  acknowledged  their  error,  and  felt  in  duty  bound  to  pronounce  the 
acquittal  of  their  better  informed  and  more  courageous  brethren.  But 
even  before  this  fact,  which  made  the  cause  of  the  recusant  minister* 
the  common  cause  of  the  entire  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  the  radicil 
Council  of  State  would  not  recede.  Notwithstanding  the  all  hut  unani- 
mous verdict  of  the  four  ecclesiastjcal  sections,  and  the  able  defence 
made  by  the  clergy  in  a  document'  published  by  them  in  reply  to  a  cir- 


*  Tbe  (iillawInK  psiuge  of  ihii  document  might  hii 
Conndl  of  Slate  tut  Id  piuh  m*iicr>  to  an  citrrmliy.  A(l< 
their  object  i>  not,  either  to  denilionaliH  the   EilablUhmen 

■he  Suie,  the;  Ihui  coiilinue,  "  If  ll  I)  intended  lo  make  the  Church  the  tK>ad-iti<e 
of  ihe  gcKid  pleaiure  of  the  goTemment,  id  thai  iti  piitori  may  be  tranifinrard  at  ihe 
bidding  of  Ihe  powert  of  tbe  Stale  inlo  political  pmcheri,  nay,  almnt  into  pobllc 
erieri,  and  that  ili  memberi  ihall  be  ahilgcd,  when  the;  come  to  the  temple,  to  hear 
anj  thing  but  nhhl  they  come  lo  mk  there,  then  »e  confeti  ihal  to  <ueh  a  Churcb 
we  are  nut  friendly ;  not  auch  ii  tbe  Charch  which  claimi  enr  affMioni  and  our 
mlDUtrationt.  And  if,  in  contequenee  of  the  endeivouri  of  the  Suie  aaihoriiln  It> 
bring  the  national  Charch  Inlo  bondage,  by  enilaiing  out  mlnUtry,  your  paalon 
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cular  which  the  Council  of  State  thought  fit  to  address  to  the  muni- 
cipal authorities,  while  the  question  was  depending  before  the  ecclesias- 
tical tribunals  of  the  land,  the  Council  of  State  proceeded,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  which  they  possess,  of  revising  the  decisions  of  the 
sections,  to  pronounce  sentence  of  suspension  for  periods  varying  from 
one  month  to  one  year,  against  forty- three  out  of  the  forty-eight 
accused  *• 

Had  this  iniquitous  sentence  been  simply  pronounced,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  parties  would  have  silently  submitted  to  it;  but  the 
Council  of  State  aggravated  its  injustice  by  accompanying  its  pub- 
lication with  a  document  extending  to  six  quarto  pages,  which 
under  the  form  of  **  considirants^^*  contains  a  mass  of  invectives, 
and  unconstitutional  assertions,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  the 
clergy  to  acquiesce  without  surrendering  for  ever  their  own  privileges, 
and  suffering  the  Establishment  to  become  a  mere  creature  and  tool  of 
whatever  party  might  for  a  time  have  the  ascendancy  in  the  State. 
Roused  to  action  by  this  proceeding,  the  clergy  met  in  general  assembly 
at  Lausanne  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  afler  a  discussion  which 
occupied  two  days,  determined  almost  unanimously  to  resign  their 
functions  from  and  after  the  15th  of  December.  Some  of  a  rasher  and 
more  independent  spirit  had  already  tendered  their  resignations  indi- 
vidually, some  others  refused  to  join  in  this  act  of  their  brethren, 
but  these  were  few  in  comparison ;  166  ministers,  that  is  to  say,  three- 
fourths  of  the  clergy  of  the  whole  Establishment,  resigned  in  a  body. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  the  unemployed  ministers,  who  agreed 
together  not  to  accept  any  of  the  charges  so  vacated ;  and  an  address 
expressive  of  adhesion  to  their  cause  was  presented  to  the  assembly  on 
the  part  of  the  theological  students  of  the  Academy  of  Lausanne, 

The  resolution  taken  by  the  ministers,  was  not  only  notified  by  them 
to  the  Council  of  State  in  a  communication  dated  November  the  12th, 
but  that  communication  itself  published  with  an  address  to  their 
people,  the  affectionate  and  truly  Christian  spirit  of  which  could  not 
fail  to  engage  the  sympathies  of  their  flocks,  while  its  lucidity  and 
firmness  of  resolution  give  it  a  more  than  local  interest  in  these  times 
of  almost  universal  conflict  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  autho- 

should  be  obliged  to  relinquish  their  parishes,  and  if  this  our  beloved  Church  should 
thence  suffer  damage,  remember,  dear  fellow-citizens,  that  that  will  not  have  been  our 
wish,  and  that  the  consequences  will  not  be  chargeable  upon  us." 

*  The  remaining  five  had  probably  retired  from  the  contest  before  sentence  w«9 
given  ;  following  the  example  of  M.  Monneron,  one  of  the  pastors  of  Lausanne,  who 
resigned  at  once. 

*  **  Considering,"  says  the  eighth  of  these  eonsulerants,  **  that  the  ministers  derive 
their  character  as  Gospel  ministers  entirely  from  the  consecration  which  they  have 
received  in  conformity  with  the  laws  enacted  by  the  powers  of  the  State,  which  are  at 
the  same  time  the  superior  authorities  of  the  Church."  But  the  most  insulting  passage 
of  the  whole  document  is  that  in  which  it  is  said,  "  Regard  being  had  to  the  decision  of 
the  Sections,  '  En  igard  au  jugement  de$  clauet,*  we  condemn,  &c."  The  Sections 
having  distinctly  acquitted  the  accused  this  was  at  once  a  falsehood  by  impIicatioD, 
and,  as  Mr.  Germond  justly  observed,  a  plain  intimation  what  sort  of  regard  lbs 
ecclesiastical  body  had  henceforth  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  those  in  power. 
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ritiei.  The  address  is  inscribed,  "To  the  National  Ennjtelic  Refonned 
Church  of  the  Canton  de  Vavd;"  sod  begin*  tbns;  "Dear);  beloved 
brethreu,  memben  of  our  parishes,  the  faithful  of  this  Church ;  old 
nen  to  whom  God  has  given  the  wisdom  of  grej  hairs ;  fathen  and 
mothers  whose  children  we  are  instructing ;  young  people  who  are  to 
be  won  for  our  Church ;  all  ;ou,  whose  servants  we  are  for  the  love  of 
Christ;  hearken,  and  judge  the  solemn  determination  which  a  great 
Dumber  of  your  pastors  have  even  now  taken  in  t)>e  presence  of  Ood." 
Then  follows  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  history  of  this  unfortunate 
collision,  and  a  copy  of  the  act  of  resignation  addressed  to  the  Council 
of  State'.  Then  fallows  a  short  retrospect  of  the  history  of  their 
"  Church"  since  the  Reformation,  closing  with  this  remarkable  para- 
graph, contuning  a  sort  of  forced  revocation  of  the  Erastian  principle, 
which  at  that  period  supplanted  the  legitimate  and  divinely  ordained 
episcopal  rule  in  the  Reformed  coramunioni  of  the  Continent.  "  If 
in  past  ages  the  magistrates  were  instnimenta  in  God's  hand,  chosen  to 
co-operate  in  the  foundation'  and  preservation  of  our  national  Chnrch, 
ihey  are  not  on  that  account  its  masters  ;  blessed  by  Ood  so  far  as  to 
be  called  to  protect  this  great  and  holy  Institution,  they  have  no  right 
therefore  to  deal  with  it  as  with  their  own,  and  to  domineer  over  it ;  it 
ia,  and  must  be  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ;  a  portion  of  that  great 
Church  which  the  Lord  Jesus  has  purchased  for  himself,  which  He  has 
cleansed  with  his  blood,  not  that  it  should  be  the  glory  and  the  atrength 
of  kings  and  magistrates,  but  that  it  should  be  his  own  glory,  and  the 
■ure  refuge  of  the  poor  and  of  sinners.''     The  address  closes  with  a 

'  In  ibli  document  Ihe  grounili  at  rciignstlon  are  brieflv  ncoanlcd. 

1.  At  legardi  the  wniince  paued  upon  [he  mi 
tlcil  Dianiriito  in  their  ehurchrt,  the  JudgnKnl  of 
•>  Implying  the  (olloiriug  prnitiont : 

"  Thsl  comrirj  lo  the  Conilltulion,  which  u;i, '  ih*  liw  rcgoltlH  the  relitlani  of 
Church  ind  Stile,'  Iht  Church  It  ngw,  intlesd  of  being  untred  with  ihe  State,  to  be 
pisced  in  lubordi nation  to  the  Stale  i  Inilead  of  hdng  gsvemed  bj  the  lawt,  ii  ia  to 
be  goveroed  b;  the  irbi(nr]>  will  of  the  Council  of  Sute;— that  Ihi  puiori  are  no 
longer  10  hare  the  benefit  of  the  law  i— that  nolwiih«inding  the  eipreu  lelier  of  Ibe 
hw,  the  paiton  itt  to  aDbinil  to  eveTjr  order  of  the  eieculive  power  ; — ihat  Ihe  clril 
power  ba*  thu  tiglil  to  csuir  tbe  pulpltiof  our  templet  to  be  occupied  bji  it)  agent*,  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  Trom  them,  i1  the  hour  o(  Diiine  Sentce,  ill  prDclamalioni ) 
piocUmaiioni  which  may  advocate  other  tliaareligiou>dacIriDa,iDd  other  than  apliilual 
Inlereila." 

3.  \%  regard!  the  additional  puniihment  Inflicled  on  aome  few  of  ihe  paiiora  for 
kaviog  officiated  oi  been  preieni  at  re ligloui  aueniblin  at  the  Oratoirt  at  Lausanne, 
tbe  following  poiiuont  are  noticed  ai  Implied  in  the  Judgment: — 

"  Thai  the  miniiiry  it  no  longer  protected  by  the  law>,  alnce  the  dreuUn  of  ihe 
Council  of  Slate  are  to  have  force  of  law ;— thai  the  law  of  Uod  ii  no  longer  to  be 
the  tuprenie  rule  of  the  Chrittian  miniitry  in  the  National  Church  ; — ihai  the  putora 
are  beocelorih  to  exeiciae  their  office  of  preaching  only  at  the  houri  und  in  ihe  placea 
fixed  by  autborily,  and  that  the  paator  ia  Ihui,  if  ihe  autboriiy  refuiea  it,  depiind  of 
the  right  of  meeting  hit  pariihionert  for  Ihe  purpote  of  praying  with  them,  and 
•ipounding  Ihe  Word  to  ilieii] )— that  conaequenily  the  civil  power  sHributea  (o  itielf 
the  right  oflimliing  at  ila  pleainre  Ibe  minliiry  of  the  paiion." 

'  They  date  the  origin  of  ifaeir  "  Church  "  not  higher  than  three  hundred  yean  ago  ; 
it  it  ihen  they  i>y  ibal  It  cane  from  the  hand  of  God,  "glorlova,  pure,  and  free" 
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ig  appeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  Church  as  a  National  Establish- 

t,  although  no  longer  in  connexion  with  the  powers  of  the  State  : 

tarly  beloved  brethren !  we  call  upon  you  with  us  to  save  in  our 

the  Church  of  the  Reformation,  the  National  Church,  the  Church 

jr  Fathers.     At  the  moroent  when  it  ceases  to  be  the  Church  of  the 

tmmeni^  let  it  become,  in  a  yet  truer  sense,  the  Church  of  the 

urn.     Whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  your  opinions  on  political 

itioDs,  we  beseech  all  you  who  yet  love  the  National  Church,  who 

re  for  your  children  Chrbtian  worship  aaid  religious  instruction, 

•  dread  the  encroachments  of  sectarianism  and  dissent,  to  let  us  all, 

ahicmera  and  pastors,  with  renewed  zeal  and  with  faith  unshaken, 

f  around  the  Head  of  the  Church,  Jesus  Christ^     May  the  spirit  of 

otion   to   Ood,   and  of  renunciation  of  our  individual   interests, 

nate  us  all  in  this  solemn  hour !     As  for  us,  your  pastors,  we  shall 

tinue  to  minister  unto  you,  to  solemnize  your  marriages,  to  baptize 

ir  infants,  to  instruct  your  children,  to  comfort  the  sick  and  dying 

3ng  you,  to  instruct  you  all  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.     We  shall  re- 

ible  our  zeal  that  the  National  Church  may  not  suffer ;  for  we  bear 

t  Church  in  our  hearts,  and  we  desire  to  live  and  to  die  in  the  faith 

ich  it  professes.     And  now,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  we  commend 

]y  both  you  and  your  families,  to  our  Sovereign  Father  and  Lord. 

iy  the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  Redeemer  of  our  souls,  who  has 

engthened  us,  assist  you  and  guide  you !     May  He  unite  us  all  in 

9  law,  iu  one  courage,  and  in  one  holy  love :  and  may  this  bene- 

Jdon  which  your  pastors  pronounce  upon  you,  be  ratified  from  on 

;h.     Amen.*' 

The  sacrifice  involved  in  this  resolution  of  the  166  ministers,  to 
Aieh  others  subsequently  gave  their  adhesion,  is  by  no  means  a  trifling 
>ne ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  poor  men  with  families  dependent  on 
them ;  and  are  thus  preparing  to  leave  their  parsonages,  and  to  sur- 
render their  incomes  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  price  of  provisions.  The  government, 
on  the  other  hand,  felt  not  a  little  perplexed  by  this  unexpected  demon- 
stration ;  their  object  had  been  intimidation ;  they  were  hardly  pre- 
pared for  an  open  rupture  with  the  entire  ecclesiastical  body.  A  pro- 
damation  appeared  on  the  15th  of  November,  announcing  under  a 
strong  protestation  of  the  value  set  upon  religion  by  the  Council  of 
State,  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  prevent  an  inter- 
mission of  public  worship  in  the  National  Church,  and  that  the  most 
energetic  measures  would  be  taken  to  maintain  the  Constitutional  Union 
of  Church  and  State ;  for  which  purpose  extraordinary  powers  would 
be  applied  for  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Great  Council.  This 
announcement  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  conjectures ;  for  although  the 
ministers  had  postponed  the  cessation  of  their  official  functions  for  a 
month,  in  order  to  give  time  for  necessary  arrangements,  and  therefore 
the  pulpits  of  the  suspended  ministers  only  would  have  to  be  provided 
for  at  once ;  still  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for  the  government  to 
supply  within  so  short  a  period  an  entire  body  of  clergy,  to  take  the 
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place  of  that  which  was  about  to  withdraw ;  still  more  impossible  to 
prevent  the  laity  from  gathering  around  their  pastors,  which  from  the 
numerous  demonstrations  of  sympathy  in  various  parts  of  the  canton, 
and  especially  at  Lausanne  itself,  seemed  extremely  probable.  The 
mystery  in  which  the  intentions  of  the  Council  of  State  were  involved, 
was  partly  solved  by  an  extraordinary  number  of  the  Nouvelliste  VaU' 
dots,  the  Government  journal,  which  was  published  on  Sunday  the 
16th.  Amidst  much  low  ribaldry  against  the  outgoing  ministers,  it 
was  there  intimated  that  if  all  the  ministers,  without  exception,  had 
given  in  their  resignations,  it  would  not  follow  even  then  that  the 
Church  must  fall  to  pieces ;  other  members  of  the  Church,  laymen, 
would  be  commissioned  to  preach,  until  consecrated  ministers  might 
again  be  had,  and  in  justification  of  this  extraordinary  proceeding,  it 
was  pleaded  '*  that  it  was  no  longer  time  to  hesitate ;  the  moment  had 
arrived  for  choosing  between  the  priestly  power  and  the  ctot7  powers  be- 
tween darkness  and  light,"  On  the  following  day,  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 17th,  the  Great  Council  met:  of  the  195  representatives  of  the 
people  which  constitute  that  body,  about  160  met  together,  and  after 
two  days'  debate,  in  which  those  who  attempted  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  clergy  were  hissed  and  hooted  down,  a  decree  was  passed  by  a 
vast  majority  (the  minority  amounted  only  to  thirty-three  votes),  con- 
ferring upon  the  Council  of  State  the  extraordinary  powers  necessary, 
in  order  "  to  maintain  "  the  National  Reformed  Evangelic  Church  in  its 
integrity,  to  provide  for  the  religious  wants  of  its  members,  and,  last 
not  least,  *'  to  cause  the  authority  of  the  government  to  be  respected." 
With  a  view  to  this  object,  the  Council  of  State  was  empowered,  until 
the  31st  of  May,  1846,  to  "  supersede — 1.  All  the  existing  laws, 
resolutions,  decrees,  and  regulations,  relative  to  the  Church  and  its 
ministers ;  saving  only  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  in  the  form  of  public  worship,  and  in  the  books 
used  for  worship,  or  for  public  instruction  in  religion.  2.  All  the  laws 
relative  to  public  instruction.  3.  All  the  registration  laws."  The 
Council  of  State  was  further  invested  with  "  absolute  power  with  regard 
to  the  oratoires,  and  other  religious  assemblies,  not  belonging  to  the 
National  Church."  Thus  in  the  name  of  liberty  both  the  National 
Establishment  and  the  conscience  of  every  individual,  were  handed 
over  to  the  absolute  dictation  of  a  small  knot  of  demagogues,  headed  by 
an  avowed  enemy  of  the  connexion  between  Church  and  State,  an 
open  advocate  of  independence  and  the  voluntary  system ;  and  lifted 
into  the  seat  of  power  only  nine  months  ago,  by  a  radical  and  demi- 
social  mob,  which  had  risen  in  riot  and  rebellion  against  the  lawfully 
constituted  authorities  of  the  canton. 

Having  accomplished  this  act  of  legislative  wisdom  and  justice,  the 
Great  Council  adjourned,  and  left  the  field  clear  for  the  action  of  the 
Council  of  State.  The  campaign  was  opened  by  the  issue  of  two  cir- 
culars ;  one  addressed  to  the  few  ministers  who  had  not  given  in  their 
resignation,  and  whose  conduct  is  made  the  subject  of  high  official 
eulogy,  the  other  to  the  greater  part  "d  la  plupart**  of  the  ministers  who 
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had  resigned.     These  are  told,  in  a  tone  of  affected  forbearance,  that  the 
Council  of  State  is  willing  to  make  allowance  for  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  and  the  influence  of  unfounded  prejudices  upon  their  decision ; 
that  they  are  very  much  mistaken  if  they  suppose  that  the  Council  of  State 
ever  meant  to  assert  that  the  Ministers  were  bound  to  obey  every  order 
of  the  executive,  notwithstanding  the  express  letter  of  the  law ;  that 
the  only  object  the  government  has  had  in  view  hitherto,  has  been  to 
carry  out  the  laws  and  the  constitution  of  the  land  ;  that  such  will  be 
for  the  future  also  its  rule  of  action  ;  and  that  nothing  is  further  from  its 
intention  than  to  restrain  the  constitutional  freedom  of  the  ministers 
of  worship,  both  in  regard  to  preaching  and  to  their  other  pastoral 
functions  ;  and  upon  the  ground  of  these  assurances,  the  ministers  are 
asked  to  withdraw  their  resignation  within  two   days,  by  a  simple 
declaration  to  that  effect,  unconditionally  and  without  any  reservation  ; 
the  Council  of  State,  however,  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  removing 
the  ministers  who  shall  comply  with  this  invitation,  to  other  posts  than 
those  hitherto  occupied  by  them.     The  appointed  term  of  two  days 
having  elapsed  without  the  circular  producing  the  desired  effect,  the 
Council  of  State  issued  on  the  29th  of  November  a  second  circular, 
extending  the  time  within  which  the  ministers  were  invited  to  retract 
to  the  4th  of  December.     At  the  same  time  private  means  were  set  in 
motion  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  ministers  ;  and  promises  of  pro- 
motion and  high  salaries  were  held  out,  under  the  rose,  by  the  emis- 
saries of  the  government.     These  overtures  were  in  several  instances 
indignantly  rejected,  and  the  generality  of  that   "  plupart "    of  the 
clergy  to  whom  the  government  had  addressed  their  proposals  of  sub- 
mission, either  took  no  notice  of  the  circulars,  or  replied  to  them  in 
terms  which  show  that  they  felt  the  distinction  made  in  their  favour  to 
be  any  thing  but  an  honour.     Notwithstanding  all  the  lures  held  out  to 
them  both  in  public  and  in  private,  notwithstanding  the  present  sor- 
rows and  prospective  embarrassments  of  their  position,  they  firmly 
maintained  the  ground  which  they  had  taken.     The  number  of  those 
whom  the  government  succeeded  in  detaching  from  the  common  cause 
was  never  much  beyond  thirty  ;  and  many  of  these,  alarmed  by  the  public 
reprobation  which  visited  their  inconsistency,  have  again  retracted  their 
retractation.     As  the  total  number  of  resignations  at  one  time  exceeded 
180,  the  number  of  those  who  adhere  to  the  resolution  of  the  12th  of 
November  is  therefore  still  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  entire  body. 

While  the  Council  of  State  was  thus  occupied  in  endeavours  to 
disband  the  host  of  their  opponents,  active  measures  were  taken  to  make 
that  host  effective,  by  concentrating  and  directing  its  movements.  A 
commission  consisting  of  seven  ministers  and  seven  laymen  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  National  Church  upon  a  new 
basis,  ill  separation  from  the  State ;  and  a  committee  formed  at  Lau- 
sanne to  collect  funds  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  and  their  fami- 
lies in  the  mean  time.  Contributions  are  flowing  in  liberally ;  an 
address  bearing  1300  signatures  has  been  presented  to  the  clergy  of 
Lausanne,  expressive  of  the  determination  of  their  flocks  to  gather 
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around  them  and  continue  under  their  ministration ;  and  similar  de- 
monstrations have  been  made  in  other  parts  of  the  canton.  In  one 
place,  the  government  preacher  could  not  get  more  than  two  adults  and 
a  few  children  to  attend  the  morning  service ;  but,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
inhabitants  crowded  into  the  church  to  hear  their  late  pastor  officiate* 

As  far  as  the  congregations  are  concerned,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
cause  of  the  pastors  is  the  popular  cause  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  elec-> 
tors,  whom  the  Great  Council,  and,  indirectly,  the  Council  of  State, 
represent,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton,  appear 
to  be  either  indifferent  or  inimical  to  religion.  Relying  upon  this,  the 
Council  of  State  has  advanced  a  step  further  in  the  way  of  persecution, 
and  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  the  religious  assemblies  in  which 
the  abdicated  ministers  met  their  congrei^ations.  This  measure  of  the 
authorities  was  preceded,  in  Lausanne  itself  and  in  other  places,  by 
violent  proceedings  on  the  part  of  mobs  collected  on  purpose,  and 
urged  on  to  excesses  of  all  kinds  against  the  ministers  and  their  flocks. 
Not  only  did  the  government  not  repress  these  outrages,  but  it  appears 
to  have  regarded  them  with  secret  satisfaction,  if  it  did  not  actually 
foment  them ;  at  all  events,  it  grounded  upon  them  its  additional  enact- 
ments against  all  religious  assemblies,  except  those  sanctioned  by  the 
Council  of  State,  which  claims  to  be  the  sole  representative  of  "  the 
National  Church."  These  decrees  have  manifestly  for  their  object  to 
prevent  the  recusant  ministers  from  organizing  their  congregations  into 
a  Church  unconnected  with  the  State.  Here  the  matter  rests  for  the 
present  ;  but  here  it  cannot  rest.  Meanwhile,  this  revolutionary 
drama,  enacted  upon  a  miniature  scale  in  a  small  republic  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  forcibly  illustrates  two  pregnant  truths,  which  deserve  to 
be  well  weighed  on  other  shores  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva :  the  one,  that  the  popular  cry  for  liberty  of  conscience  is  the 
harbinger  of  the  very  worst  kind  of  spiritual  oppression  " ;  the  other, 
that  a  National  Establishment  may  almost  in  an  instant  sink  down  to 
the  position  of  a  persecuted  sect,  when  it  has  to  contend  against  an 
adverse  political  majority,  and  counts  many  lukewarm  and  nominal 
professors  among  its  members. 

Trinidad. — Settlement  of  Uie  Church  Establishment  in  the  Island, — 
An  ecclesiastical  ordinance  sanctioned  by  the  Queen  ',  was  published  in 
February  last  by  the  Governor  of  Trinidad,  making  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  the  English  Church  in  the  island,  in  accordance  with 
the  royal  letters  patent  issued  on  the  division  of  the  original  See  of 
Barbadoes.  By  this  ordinance,  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England  are 
introduced  into  the  island,  so  far  as  the  clergy  are  concerned,  and  are  to 
be  enforced  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts.     The   island  is 

'  "  For  our  own  part,"  says  the  Eiperance,  in  commenting  upon  these  events,  *'  we 
would  rather  be  ministers  of  the  pope  of  Rome's  Church,  than  ministers  of  such  a 
Council  of  State's  Church." 

^  This  document  will  be  found  at  full  length  in  the  Church  ChromeU  of  September 
25,  1846;  and  the  Bishop's  Charge  in  the  same  publication  of  October  9. 
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divided  into  sixteen  parishes  ^  five  of  which  are  constituted  into  rectories, 
and  two  of  them  into  a  united  rectory  ;  the  remaining  nine  to  be  served 
by  **  island  curates,"  licensed  by  the  bishop,  the  patronage  of  both  rec- 
tories and  curacies  being  in  the  Crown ;  the  rectors  to  have,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Governor,  and  under  the  licence  of  the  bishop, 
assistant  curates.  The  salaries  are  fixed  as  follows :  —  to  the 
archdeacon,  500/. ;  to  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
600/. ;  to  the  other  rectors,  350/.  each ;  to  the  island  curate  of 
St.  Michael's,  300/. ;  to  the  other  island  curates,  150/.  ;  and  to  the 
assistant  curates,  100/.  each  :  making  the  annual  expense  of  the  paro- 
chial establishment  at  its  full  complement  4950/.  Each  rectory  is  to 
have  a  house  with  three  acres  of  land  attached  to  it,  and  20/.  per  annum 
allowed  for  the  repairs  of  it :  the  rectory-house  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
parish  being  repaired  by  the  colonial  government.  The  ordinance  next 
contains  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  clergy,  in  regard  to  the 
proper  performance  of  their  duties,  absence  from  their  charges  and  the 
like,  for  the  keeping  and  proper  custody  of  parochial  registers,  and 
for  the  appointment  of  vestries  and  churchwardens.  The  church- 
wardens are  to  act,  with  a  commission  of  six  per  cent,  on  the  monies 
collected  by  them,  as  treasurers  for  the  collection  of  seat-rents.  One- 
fifth  of  the  seats  of  every  church  to  be  reserved  for  official  sittings  and 
free  sittings  ;  the  remaining  four- fifths  to  be  let  at  rates  settled  by  the 
vestries,  and  the  produce  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one 
moiety  for  keeping  the   interior  of  the  church  in    good    order,    and 

'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  sixteen  parishes,  with  the  districts  comprised 
in  each : — 

1.  The  Holy   Trinity,   R.— Port   of   Spain,    La  Ventille,  Tragarete,    St  Ann's, 
Maravol. 

2.  St.  VauVt,  R. — St.  Fernando,  North  Naparima. 

3.  St.  AfichaeVs,  C. — Chaguaramas,  Carenage,  Diego    Martin,  Mucurapo,   Bocas 
Islands. 

4.  St.  Mary's,  H. — Tacarigua,  Arouca. 

6.  St.  Judc'Sf  C, — Arima,  Guanapo,  Cuare,  Touroura,  LaSeiva,  and  part  of  Caroni. 

6.  St.  John^Sf  C. — Cimaronero,  Aricagua,  St.  Cruz,  St.  Jose,  and  the  rest  of  Caroni. 

7.  St.  Thomas's,  C. — Chaguanas. 

8.  St.  y1ndrew*s,    \  yt  n    f  Carapichaima,  Baranco,  Cascajal,  Couva. 

9.  St.  Philip's,       f^''^'\  Savonetta. 

10.  St.  Peter's,  C— Point  Piedras. 

11.  St.  Luke^s,  R. — South  Naparima. 

12.  St.  St€phen*s,  R. — Savanna  Grande. 

13.  St.  Matthew's,  C. — Oropouche,  La  Brea,  Guapo. 

14.  Christ  Church,  C. — Cedros,  Jacos,  Erin,  Irons. 

15.  St.  Mark's,  C. — Moruga,  Guayaguayarc. 

IC.  St.  Bartholomew's,  C. — Mayaro,  Nariva,  Toco,  Manzanilhi. 

Of  these  were  built  and  consecrated,  at  the  time  of  the  bishop's  visitation,  Trinity 
Church,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Paul's,  St.  Andrew's,  St.  Philip's,  and  St.  ThoiDas' ;  tiicrV 
were  besides  fifteen  chapel-schools  and  school-houses  used  as  temporary  places  of 
worship.  St.  Michael's  Church,  and  a  chapel  of  ease  for  Trinity  parish,  were  in  course 
of  erection ;  St.  Luke's,  St.  Stephen's,  St.  Peter's,  Christ  Church,  and  St.  Jolin's,  and 
three  chapels,  in  immediate  contemplation.  Parsonages  had  been  erected  in  Trinity 
parish,  at  St.  Philip's,  St.  Paul's,  and  St.  Stephen's  ;  that  of  St.  Mary's  was  in  progress, 
and  that  of  St.  Luke's  expected  to  be  commenced  forthwith. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  VIII. — DKC.  1845.  N  n 
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defnyiag  other  contingent  expen»8,  tfae  other  moiety  for  a  building 
fund  to  keep  the  body  of  the  church  in  repair. 

Annexed  to  the  ordinance  is  a  table  of  the  fees  to  be  received  b^  the 
minister*  and  clerks  for  different  offices  of  the  Church.  This  pan  of  the 
new  diocese  of  Barbados  being  thus  settled,  the  bishop  held  a  visita- 
tion at  the  metropolitan  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (Port  of  Spain)  on 
the  21st  of  May  la^t.  In  the  charge  delivered  on  the  occasion,  the 
bishop  briefly  reviews  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  our  Church 
in  that  colony,  in  which,  previously  to  its  capitulation,  in  1797,  none 
but  Roman  Catholics  were  permitted  to  settle.  In  the  year  1802  the 
first  English  clergyman  arrived  there  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  year 
1835  there  were  never  more  than  two,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  only  one  local  clergyman  stationed  in  the  island;  while  by  the 
stream  of  immigration,  both  from  Africa  by  the  slaves  imported  thence, 
and  from  the  British  colonies,  the  population  was  more  than  doubled 
within  the  same  period  ;  and  has  since  been  trebled',  by  far  the  majority 
of  the  new  comers  being  eitiier  Protestants  or  heathen.  From  these 
facts  the  bishop  deduces  a  chai^  of  grievous  neglect  against  the 
mother  country  for  leaving  the  new  settlers  no  alternative  between 
Romanism  and  a  total  destitution  of  the  means  of  grace;  and  thus 
accounts  for  the  extent  of  Romanism  in  the  island,  altogether  dispro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  the  original  Roman  Catholic  population. 
In  1 B35,  when  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  took  place,  the  first 
impulse  was  given  towards  making  an  adequate  provision  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  colony,  by  the  exertions  chiefly  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
In  the  year  1337  the  number  of  local  clergy  had  risen  to  six,  in  1842 
followed  the  appointment  of  an  archdeacon,  and  in  1844,  before  the 
Ecclesiastical  Ordinance,  there  were  altogether  ten  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments of  our  Church  in  the  island.  The  chaige  is  chiefly  occupied 
in  pointing  out  to  the  clergy  the  opportunities  and  the  duties  of  the  new 
and  advanti^^eous  position  ia  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Ordinance  has 
placed  them. 

'  It  amounted  to  18,000  in  1797  )  io  40,000  in  1834  ;  to  BO.OOO  in  1S44. 
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146. 
Assistant  BwAopf  inthe  American  Church, 

235. 

Barrett,  Miss,  poems,  259. 

Barter,  Rev.  W.  B.,  the  English  Church 
not  in  schism,  499. 

Bautain,  Abb6,  principal  of  the  college  at 
Juilly,  125. 

Bennett,  Rev.  W.  J.  E.,  the  schism  of 
certain  priests,  499. 

Berlin,  address  of  the  municipality  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  in  favour  of  rational- 
ism, 504. 

Biber,  Rev.  Dr.,  the  English  Church  on 
the  continent,  218. 

Bishopricks,  insufficiency  of  their  number 
in  England  and  Wales,  59,  60 ;  in  the 
colonies,  58  ;  particularly  in  India,  257, 
258  ;  the  necessity  for  an  increase  of 
bishops  supported  by  reference  to  St. 
Ignatius,  and  his  writings,  351 — 353. 

Blacker,  observations  on  the  present  state 
of  Ireland,  &c.,  173. 

Blackhal,  O.,  his  Brieffe  Narration  of  the 
services  done  to  three  noble  ladyes,  1. 

BUncowe,  Rev.  E.,  Plain  Sermons,  496. 

Bonnechose,  Emile  de,  Christophe  Sauval, 
ou  la  Societi  en  France  sous  la  Restaur 
ration,  100. 

Bonnetty,  Auguste,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Universiti  Catholique,  and  the  An' 
nales  de  la  Philosophic  Chritiennet 
125. 
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Bra^fird,  A.  W.,  Amerimi  AntiqulUM, 

489. 
Bnlt,   Dr.,   Ictlcn  of,  ihiKtiiig  thai  ihc 

non-JuTon  were  not  Rominiiu,  4D9. 
Bragdcn,    Ret.   J.,    Cltbolic    Sifiguirdi 

(giinit    the    erron,    corruplioni,    ind 

noveliiM  af  the  Church  of  RoiDC,  490. 
Brouning,  Roberl,  Parieeliiu,  and  olher 

pwnu,  3B9. 
Bta-kt,  an   ihe   importanca  of  Ibe   third 

«t.te,  377.  378. 
Baih,  Q.,  hii  AnMUii),  the  reiumclian 

of  Chiiil,  iDd  thB  »ul,  497- 

CaltKTt,  O.,  iranilatian  of  the  cortaipond- 
«nn  bel*een  Schiller  and  Obihe,  498. 

Cambriilgt  Anliqiianait  Soattt/,  iu  publi- 
cation), 156. 

Cambridge  Camdm  Soeittg,  Part  III.  of 

Cvmda,  Mi.   Lye'u'i  account  of  hli  r 
lo  i[,  93—96  ;  animiMitx  of  the  French 
It  the  Engliih  gi 


Canadian!  again 
t.  M; 


atiitlci 


of  Ihe  dioccM  of 


Hontrcal,  503;  proteit  cf  Canadian 
Prtibyierkiu  agaiiul  ilnTerji,  ib. 

Carta  Btrbme,  king  of  the  tiro  SicilUt, 
■ee  Sidliu;  aucceedi  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  378. 

Calalogut  of  the  original  libraiy  of  St. 
CathcTine'i  hitl,  Cambridge,  IM  i  at 
the  msnuMripit  and  icarce  book*  in  the 
llbrar?  of  St.  John'*  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 164. 

Charlti  X.,  hi*  conduct  during  (he  three 
day*  of  July,  1830,  11& 

Okertiif  BMlireaJn  In  the  manufaeturiog 
diilrieU  in  1843.  not  leconded  br  Ihe 
Irith  agitator*,  182 ;  their  ronnidable 
character,  183, 183. 

China,  edict  for  the  tolemion  or  Chrli- 
lianiiy,236,237;  aotxiUhmi(uon*,337. 

Ckurth,  W.  A„  pattern*  of  inlaid  lilei, 
BOO. 

Chiarh,  the  Apoilolic,  Ihe  notion  of  re- 
•toring  il,  iiidependenily  of  the  Pope, 
enteitained  at  Nopl«,  380. 

CkHrrh,  Ihe  Engliih,  on  the  Continent, 
account  of,  218  ;  why  confounded  with 
ProKilanl  *ecl>  by  [tonuniita  (hroad, 
126;  history  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 


e  Colonie 
pendenciei,  497  i   h 
■        .,497- 


reign  De- 


Churcb  Slaluliet  of  England  and  Wain, 
55,  &c. ;  of  Ihe  Colonial  Diocegei,  56. 

Churckwomn,  Engli>h,of  the  aetenleenlh 
century,  224. 

Churltn,  lay*  of  faith  and  loyalty,  499. 


Clirgif,  deAdency  o^  In  England  and 
Walei,  SG. 

Caltridgt,  Blihop,  Sermon  on  Reference 
due  to  Cburche*,  498. 

CWUge  dt  Fraud,  conflict  oFiii  profa*on 
withH.  deSolnndy.  241. 

CnlUgi  dii  Irlamdau,  at  Pari*,  account  of, 
131,  132. 

Celliga,  theit  hiiIory,and  prewnt  condi- 
tion of  their  librarieo.  IS?— 159;  their 
armorial  hearing*,  163, 164;  tbeirplate, 
167—172. 

Cellilla,  Pietto,  Slorit  del  Reame  di  Na- 
poti  dal  1734,  lino  a1  1835,  354—385  ; 
a  deiideraium  in  Italian  hi:<torical  liter, 
atnre,  364,  355  i  account  of  Colletia'i 
life,  356;  hia  niSeringa  on  the  eipul- 
lion  of  the  French,  357;  hi*  n*torB- 
tion  under  Joaepb  Bonaparte,  ib.  i  hit 
advaoccmeni  under    Uurat,    ib.;     hi* 

ment  in  1820,  368  ;  hia  captiiily  in 
Auatria,  ib.;  hi*  death,  359:  hia  un- 
]u  It  condemnation  of  the  Neapolitan  bar, 
376;  hi*  eulogy  of  the  children  of 
llarla  Thereia,  383  ;  e>ce)1enciea  and 
&u1iB0fhii  hiatory,  384,  3S5;  ita  dm- 
maiic  icenea  and  picturexjue  aketche*, 
384 ;  it*  want  of  reference  to  authori- 


,  ik; 


in  it  of  a  due 


igh  calling  of  a  Church, 

384,385. 
Cobtmba,  St.,  college  of,  iU  muaicat  aei- 

licet,  498. 
CnnertiBiu,    IVeqoency    of,    among    the 

Romlih  prieMhood  in  Ireland,  40. 
Cefwret,  hia  pamphlet,  eOrtltodiaU  Uf 

dent,  139. 
OuttUt,  Dudley,  Tour  Ibrough  the  Talley 

of  the  Meu>e,  211. 
Cttin,  Archdeacon,  Fa*ti  Ecdeti>   Hi- 

bemio,  498. 
Curetim,   W.,  hii  edition  of  the  andent 

SyHac   lenion  of  the   epiaties  of  St, 

Ignaliua,  309. 
Cyprian,  St.,  obaervaiiona  on  the  dlipated 

pauage  in  £>i  UnUale  Ectliti^r,  129. 
CuriM,  hii  oppoiitian  to  the  ratinnaliim 

of  the  Leipiig  council,  246—340. 

Ditnck,  Rev.  J.  E.,  Commentary  on  the 

Articlei,  40& 
Zhwar.Bp.,  Commencement  Sermon,  498. 
!)nn,  Bithopof,  llor»  b:ccl«ia>ti»,499. 
Orimmmd,  Ren.  D.  T.  K..  Utiera  nn  hia 

remarka  on  the  AnbUahop  of  Canier- 

bury-*  letter,  499. 
Diffg,  The  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland,  173: 
Dnrliam,  Biihop  id,  hia  charge,  499. 
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English  HUtmry  for  Children,  495. 

Fabeft  Rev.  O.  S.,  Eight  Dissertations  on 
certain  prophetical  passages,  493. 

Ferdinand^  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  his 
miserable  education,  381,  382;  his 
love  of  the  chase,  382 ;  his  marriage 
with  the  Austrian  princess  Maria 
Carolina,  ib,;  his  perfidious  conduct 
after  the  Congress  of  I^aybach,  ib, 

Filangierit  Gaetano,  his  Scienxa  della 
Legislaaione,  383. 

Forster^  Rev.  J.  the  Gospel  narrative, 
497. 

Frntquit  Minstrel  Love,  a  romance,  225. 

FowU,  Rev.  F.  VV.,  Sermons,  496. 

Francet  the  Romish  Church  in  France, 
125,  &c. ;  ignorance  of  the  French 
clergy  respecting  the  English  Church, 
126;  their  imperfect  education,  127; 
differences  of  opinion  amongst  them, 
127 — 129;  superstitions  propagated  by 
them,  146 — 150;  growth  of  ultramon- 
tanism,  151 ;  the  Jesuits  and  the  Uni- 
versity, 238,  &c.;  the  clergy  embrace 
the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  2^ ;  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Jesuit  establishments,  240. 

—  its  military  aggressions,  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  revolu- 
tion, 294,  295 ;  lasting  results  of  the 
revolution,  and  difiBculties  of  the  resto- 
ration, 298,  299:  conduct  of  the  royal 
family  during  the  revolution  of  1830, 
118  ;  alarming  state  of  the  public  mind 
in  France,  125,  &c  ;  state  of  education, 
132,  &c. ;  infidel  character  of  the  state 
as  such,  151,  152. 

Francis,  his  compilation,  Maxims  and 
Opinions  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
280—308;  see  Wellington. 

French  Protestants,  their  unsatisfactory 
condition,  139 — 142;  their  Saeurs  de 
Chariti,  140. 

Frendraught  Castle,  the  burning  of,  17. 

Frires  des  Ecoles  Chritiennes,  their  orga- 
nization and  extensive  influence,  143. 

Genius,  instances  of  its  precocious  display, 
280;  instances  of  genius  not  appearing 
till  late  in  life,  281. 

Germany,  schism  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  242—253  ;  503 ;  course  pur- 
sued by  the  German  Government  re- 
specting it,  252 ;  the  Protestant  Friends 
or  Friends  of  Light,  603;  convocation 
of  Deputies  of  the  Protestant  Com- 
munion, 506. 

Girdlestone,  Rev.  C,  letters  on  the  un- 

N 


healthy  condition  of  the  lower  classes 

of  dwellings,  232. 
Chmdon,  Jules,  one  of  the  RSdaeteurs  of 

the  tjnivers,  125. 
Goode,  Rev.  W.,  Tract  XC.  historically 

refuted,  231. 
Gordon,  Madame  de,  her  ingratitude  to 

Father  Blackhal,  12. 
Gothe,  his  correspondence  with  Schiller, 

498. 
Guatemala,  Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  236. 
Guiranger,  Dom,  Abb6  de  Solesmes,  the 

head  of  the  Benedictines  in    France, 

125. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  his  accusations  against 
the  English  Universities  reproduced  by 
Mr.  Lyell,  86—91. 

Harrington,  Rev.  E.  C,  Two  Ordination 
Sermons,  498. 

Harrison,  Rev.  Benjamin,  Historical  In- 
quiry into  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  Rubrics  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  &c.,  212. 

Hastings,  Rev.  H.  J.,  Parochial  Sermons, 
496. 

Hawkins,  Rev.  E-,  Historical  Notices  of 
the  Missions  of  the  Church  of  England, 

497. 

Hay,  Lady  Isabella,  history  of  her  adven- 
tures, 2~& 

Hengstenberg,  Dr.,  denounced  by  the 
municipality  of  Berlin,  504;  demon- 
stration in  his  favour  by  the  students 
of  Berlin,  506. 

Heraldry,  want  of  good  books,  and  gene- 
ral ignorance  on  the  subject,  162,  163 ; 
publication  of  the  Camden  Antiquarian 
Society  on  heraldry,  163. 

Herryson,  Dr.  John,  his  Abbreviata 
Cronica  ab  anno  1377  usque  ad  annum 
1469,  159. 

Hill,  S.  S.,  the  Tiara  and  the  Turban,  213. 

Hodgkinson,  Rev.  G.  C,  the  duty  of  dis- 
cerning Christ  in  his  indigent  members, 
499. 

Ignatius,  St.,  Ancient  Syriac  version  of 
part  of  his  Epistles, '  309— 353 ;  his 
personal  history,  310;  importance  of 
his  remains,  t6.;  testimonies  of  Euse- 
bius  and  St.  Jerome  respecting  his 
Epistles,  31 1 ;  interest  attached  to  the 
Syriac  version  of  them,  t6. ;  history  of 
the  Ignatian  controversy,  311—315; 
the  fifteen  Latin  Epistles  published  at 
Paris  and  Cologne,  311,  312;  the 
twelve  Greek  Epistles,  published  at 
Dillingen  and  Zurich,  312;  little  weight 
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■IMchcd  lo  then  tt  Iht  period  at  the 
BcrorniiltoD,  ib.  I  flnt  ilep  (omrdi  ■■> 
<xpuTg«lion  of  (hi  Igniilan  Epiitlni 
bjr  VHcliui,  ii.;  tb(  criliul  libouri 
of  Archbiihop  Uiher,  313 1  Voului' 
•dilion  of  >ii  Greek  Epiiiiei  rroEii  the 
Florentine  MS.,  313,  314;  Himinond'i 
imtiiei,  314i  FeirMn't  Vjndida  Ig- 
nitiinK,  it.  t  Koinart'i  dlieOTiry  of 
the  Greek  teil  of  iha  Epiitli  to  (he 
Romini,  319  ;  ■nolbet  Greek  HS.  dli- 
conered  ■!  PuIi  bji  Mr.  JuobKin,  ii. ; 
compirison  of  ibe  Syrlic  Vcrtion  of 
three  Epiallei  with  the  Greek  text,  " 
Mr.  Cureion'i  argument  In  fiiour  of 
the  Syriac  Veriion,  316—321  r  vindi- 
cation of  (he  anthenlicity  of  the  Greek 
teit,  322— 3M) ;  impOHibillty  of  the 
initrpalatian  auumed  by  Mr.  Cureton, 
3S4,  32fi ;  incontiitency  of  ihoie  who 
queilion  the  KCnuineneu  of  ihe  Greek 
EpiiDei,  SSfi;  proof  tha[  the  pre 
Greek  leceniion  wa*  received  in  ihe 
Church  of  Si.  Ignatltu  in  the  ^iib 
century,  SX,  3S7 1  the  omloiona  in  (he 
SyriicVenion  accounted  for,  338, 3!9j 
example*  of  rautilaiioni  of  ancient 
aulhort,  32V:  argumenta  in  favour  of 
(he  Greek  leit  from  Palycarp  and  Ter- 
(ullian,S30:  from  Euieblui,  330,  331, 
334  {  ftom  St.  Jerome,  334;  ihe  hypo- 
(heai)  of  Mr.  Coreton  a>  to  the  lime  u( 

bercncy  of  the  text  of  the  Syriac 
Vertion,  ib.  i  Ihe  mutiliilDn  of  the  lex( 
in  (he  SyriBC  Vertion  accounted  for  by 
(he  Monophyiile  lieteiy,  336,  336 ; 
(hii  auppoaition  illuilrated  by  piiiagei 
from  the  EpI.ilei,  336-348:  lum  of 
the  irgnmrnt  in  favoor  of  the  Greek 
text,  348— 361;  bearinjiof  the  Ipiallan 
Epiiilri  upon  pr«enlChurcb  queiliani, 
361—353. 
.  Ittdia,  I'aitotal  Lclier  of  the  Biibop  of 
Madrai  to  the  Miastonary  Clergy  In 
Tinnevelly,  263 ;  report  of  the  Sawyer- 
poorim  Miuion,  ib.;  paitoral  letter  of 
(he  Biihop  of  Madru  (o  hit  diocete, 
againii  Socinianiam,  204  ;  vital  of 
military  chapiaini,  206 — 207:  wani  of 
a  biihop  in  the  Hilii,  and  at  Amhalla, 
267,  268 :  Viiitition  tour  of  the  Bitbop 
of  MadrBB,  608. 
Intamd,  Church  of,  33—71  i  her  increated 
efficiency  the  rauie  of  increaied  hoatility 
againit  her  on  [he  part  of  ibe  Roman- 
!•«.  27,  28 :  her  numerical  incieaae,  '2.9, 
20;  left  unprotected  by  Ihe  Iriih  go- 
vernment, 33;  her  actual  poterly,  36, 


46,  S0-64I  nnmbeTofpew  dmrdxa 
built,  38;  want  of  addiiional  churchea, 
38;  nature  of  the  lille  by  wbicb  the 
tiiih  Church  bold*  her  property,  43 — 
50;  propoaed  reduction  of  the  Iriab 
Epiaropate,  07—61 ;  dtncultlei  of  her 
poiition  ever  aincc  (he  reformatton.  Gl 
—SO ;  (he  doub(  aa  (o  tile  Catholic  cba- 

—70. 
tritaad,  religioui  periecuiion  by  (be 
RonuniM),  29  —  34;  conformity  of 
Ireland  to  the  reformation  under  Eliaa> 
beth,  63  —  68;  view  of  the  Ronnith 
prietthood  wiib  regard  to  the  aettle- 
ment  of  property  in  Ireland,  132;  Sir 
Robert  Peel'i  gonernmenl  of  Ireland, 
173 — 809;  relmpect  of  Ihe  policy  of 
former  government),  173—181!  dil- 
union  lown  between  the  landlord!  and 
the  peaianta,  176;  the  greic  Iriih 
famlliea  played  off  againit  eaeh  o(ber, 
170;  double-faced  chancier  of  ibe 
Englith  policy  in  Ireland.  178,  177: 
oppreulte  condue(  of  governmeut  to- 
ward! (he  Proteatant!  during  Lord 
Normanby'a  adminiatration,  I7S; 
change  of  lyatem  under  Lord  Ebring- 
lon,  ib.;  awe  felt  by  O'Connelland  hia 
party  do  Ihe  aecciiion  of  (he  Toriea, 
179;  teelingaofLhe  PtoIeiiaM*  on  (hat 
occaiion,  179,  180;  their  moderation 
and  fidelity,  180,  181;  advantageoui 
poaltion  of  Sir  RolKr(  Peel  a(  the  com- 
mencement  of  hii  Iriah  adminiatration 
in  1841,  181 :  bii  miatake  in  appmnt- 
ing  Lord  Eliot  Itlab  Srcre(ary,  ■». « 
tranquillity  of  Ireland  during  the  year 
1842,  1S3 ;  the  timid  policy  of  govern- 
menl  betrayed  to  O'Connell,  183. 184  ; 
agitation  resumed,  ibe  monater  meet- 
ing!. 184,  186;  alarming  .tate  of  the 
country,  186.  186;  threatening  aliltude 
of  Ihe  Protettanta,  186;  reiiralned  by 
the  clergy,  187:  imminent  danger  of 
a  general  riling,  ii. ,-  [he  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington garriaona  (he  lowna,  and  advice! 
tbe landlord!  (o  fordfy  their houiei,  ib.; 
culpable   inaction   of  the   government, 


188: 


imHtui 


by  the  government  proclamation,  188, 
189 ;  new  vantage  ground  of  Sir 
Robert  Feci,  189,  190;  deteiialion  of 
Ibe  Engliih  government  felt  by  the 
Irish  people,  190;  cauied  partly  by 
their  aavagc  condition,  partly  by  Ihe 
influence  of  mlichievoui  leaden,  ib.i 
lawlei!  condition  of  the  Iriib,  190>— 
19S;  ahvrllieneu  of  all  (he  i(temp(a 
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made  to  meet  the  Irish  discontent,  192 ; 
a  really  religious  education  the  only 
remedy,  193;  paramount  necessity  of 
malcing  life  and  property  secure,  ib,; 
fearful  state  of  the  country,  194,  195; 
facts  In  illusi ration  of  the  character  of 
Ribbonism,  196—198 ;  observations  of 
Mr.  Justice  Torrent,  on  opening  the 
commission  at  Armagh,  196,  197*  un- 
reasonableness of  expecting  that  Eng- 
lish capital  will  flow  into  Ireland,  197> 
198;  total  inefiBciency  of  the  law  to 
repress  outrages,  199;  the  failure  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  government  of  Ireland 
attributable  to  his  want  of  resolution, 
199—203;  scheme  of  the  Whigs  for 
managing  Ireland  through  the  priests 
and  O'Connell,  203;  combined  attack 
of  the  Whigs  and  repealers  upon  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Irish  policy  in  1844, 204, 
205 ;  the  attack  being  defeated.  Sir.  R. 
Peel  adopts  the  policy  of  his  opponents, 
205;  the  Maynooth  endowment  mea- 
sure originated  by  Lord  Monteagle, 
206;  the  Irish  College  scheme  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Wyse,  206, 207;  opposite 
character  of  these  two  measures,  206 — 
208;  mischievous  effects  of  Sir  R. 
Peel's  policy,  208,  209. 

Jriih  EccUiiattical  Commissionert,  their 
correspondence  with  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant respecting  the  Perpetuity  Fund, 
24;  insufficiency  of  the  funds  at  their 
disposal,  35. 

Irish  Landlords,  their  character,  as  de- 
scribed by  Miss  Edgeworth,  Carleton, 
and  Lever,  175;  meanness  of  the  policy 
which  produced  this  character,  t6. 

Irish  Policy^  dangerous  character  of  the 
system  of  concession,  24;  see  also, 
Ireland,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government 
of,  173,  &C. 
•  Irons,  Rev.  W.  J.,  Notes  of  the  Church, 
499. 

Irving,  Rev.  A.,  Episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
499. 

Italy,  prevalence  of  scepticism  and  in- 
fidelity under  the  veil  of  national  con- 
formity to  Romanism,  385. 

Jager,  Abb6,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  at  the  Sorbonne,  125;  his  cor- 
respondence with  some  English  Divines, 
entitled,  "  Le  Protestantisme  aux  prises 
avec  la  doctrine  Catholique,"  ib. 

Jerusalem,  arrival  of  the  firman  for  the 
erection  of  the  English  Church,  510 ; 
Death  of  the  Anglican  Bishop,  ib, ; 

Jesuits,  their  expulsion  from  Guatemala, 


236 ;  their  conflict  with  the  University 
in  France,  238—241 ;  unexpected  dis- 
closure of  their  wealth  by  a  judicial 
proceeding,  241;  dissolution  of  their 
houses,  240. 
Jews,  their  synod  at  Francfort,  507. 

Kennaway,  Rev.  C.  E.,  Sermons,  491 . 
Klose,  Ch.  L.,  Memoirs  of  Prince  Charles 
Stuart,  "  the  young  Pretender,"  210. 

Lempriere,  Rev.  F.  D.,  Lectures  upon  the 
Collects,  496. 

Lever,  Ch.,  The  O'Donoghue,  a  Tale  of 
Ireland,  486—489. 

Litc^field-house  compact,  change  which  it 
produced  in  the  system  of  Government 
in  Ireland,  177« 

Llandaff,  Bishop  of,  his  charge,  499. 

Luseombe,  Bishop,  his  pastoral  letter,  142. 

Lyell,  Travels  in  North  America,  72—99. 

LytteUon,  Lord  O.,  his  Memoirs  and  Cor- 
respondence from  1736  to  1743,  483— 
486. 

Mangan,  J.  C,  German  Anthology,  222. 

Mariolatry  of  the  Romish  Church  in 
France,  147—150;  in  India,  510. 

Markland,  The  Reverence  due  to  Holy 
Places,  499. 

Martin,  Commodore,  his  peremptory  con- 
duct towards  the  King  of  Naples,  371. 

Martineau,  Harriet,  Forest  and  Game  Law 
Tales,  494. 

Midaille  Miraeuleuse,  account  of  this 
superstition,  147. 

Mickiewicz,  blasphemies  propounded  by 
him  at  the  College  de  France,  138. 

Mill,  Rev.  Dr.,  Sermons  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  495. 

Montgomery,  Rev.  G.  W.,  Illustrations  of 
the  Law  of  Kindness,  218. 

Moore,  Sir  J.,  his  opinion  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  evacuating  the  Peninsula,  283. 

Munro,  Rev.  E.,  The  Dark  River,  499. 

Murray,  Dr.,  Dean  of  Ardagb,  Ireland 
and  her  Church,  23. 

Naples,  History  of,  by  General  Colleita, 
354 — 385  ;  see  also  Sicilies,  the  two. 

Napoleon,h\»  character  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  307,  308. 

National  Club,  Statement  of,  475-4^2. 

Newfoundland,  Visitation  of  the  diocese, 
511. 

Newman,  J.  H.,  his  Essay  on  the  Deve- 
lopment of  Christian  Doctrine,  386 — 
433;  his  leaning  towards  Rome  from  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy,  888, 389 ; 


bit  InWrprctatim  at  th«  XXXIX  Attl- 
da  incoTuliHnt  wii[i  bit  acktMwltig- 
nent  that  Xbtj  arc  (mpaMd  «  ■  leit 
■gaintl  Romuiinn,  S8t ;  hii  own  ex- 
pUnilJDn  or  Ilia  former  ymlMMlioni 
(gmlnii  RominlMi,  U. ;  evidence  at  t 
Mcret  dntgn  In  the  late  moKment, 
389,390;  in«n(iiIenryorhU)ncT(M- 
Ing  itidinulon  laoardi  Rome  iijlb  bit 
pHition  u  m  MlnlKer  oF  Ihe  Engltih 
Churtfa,  390;  (he  elemenU  of  (he 
(heory  of  drvelopmenl  contiined  in  hii 
lile  Unitrrdtr  Strmani  and  hta  Emit 
on  Miiiclei,  ib. ;  be  had  no  bllb  in 
fail  Church,  ib.,  mu  not  lubjecl  lo 
her  >utbari(y,  S9I;  hli  bll  accounicd 
for,  390,  3B1 ;  dilemma  in  which  he  it 
piaced  between  the  cbaigei  or  pitien( 
KbiMn  and  former  bluphemf,  301  i 
Ml  preiutnption  in  an<ler(aking  lo  feed 
the  Bocii  of  Chrial  while  a  novtoe  ac- 
cdrdlnfi  ta  hii  o>in  ihowiag,  303;  hii 
Uachtng:  grounded  on  mere  probability, 
393,393;  hii  erroneouinotian  of  fai(h, 
303;  rationatiilicchincter of hli teach- 
ing, a.  I  hii  aiKrtion  (hat  there  ii  no 
middle  ground  between  inBdelilj  and 
Romaoidii,  394;  hit  reawnhig  by  ante- 
cedent probibiltty  on  qoeBtioni  of  bet 

ing  premiaea  to  uniniwed  concludona, 
394 — 390 ;  undue  preponderance  of  (he 
Itgkal  inielleclDal  faculty  in  hi>  lya- 
tem,  396 1  preference  ginn  (Oindivldual 
opinion!  over  the  Cadiolic  aenic  of  (be 
Church,  ib. ;  ullra-rootitine  character 
Of  hii  vie-a,  398.  397;  hia  prac- 
tice of  reauning  per  laUum,  397,  308; 
bii  mind  not  in  a  iiate  of  auhmiwion  to 
Rome,  398;  bii  theory  an  attack  upon 
Chriitianity,  of  the  moat  fearful  charac- 
ter, 39a— 400 ;  bii  conduct  io  continu- 
ing Mieniibly  a  Minialet  of  ibe Engliib 
Church,    while   hli  work  on   dMeiop- 

400,  401  {  outline  of  Ur.  Newman'l 
argumetit,  40S,  403 ;  outline*  of  a  re- 
futaiion  of  il,  403-406  ;  erroneouaiop- 
poiition  on  which  the  theory  of  deielop- 

improbabilily,  411— 410;  (he  neecuily 
of  an  inlkllible  authority  examined,  419 
_424j  Mr.  Newman'l  teata  of  an 
accuratr  development  examined,  434— 
432 ;  position  of  tiie  Church  of  England 
aa  the  antagonist  or  Rome,  433,  433. 
Sm'lBa  and  Trimmer,  the  Effecta  o(  pro- 
tecting Duliai  on  the  proBuof  Agriinil- 
tufc,  434—474. 


Nmu  SeaOa,  Mr.  Ljrell'i  aceonnt  of  it,  96 
NuTttr^  TaUi,  Book  of,  3a. 

OaktUf,  ¥.,  hli  "aubjeet  of  Tract  ZC 
hiilorically  examined,"  replied  U  by 
Rer.  W.  Ooode,  331. 

O'CinmtU,  hi*  lupport  neniaary  to  the 
Whlgt  after  the  aeeeuion  of  Lard 
Stanley  and  Sir  Jamei  Gfahani,  177; 
difflculliet  of  hia  puiiiou  at  the  cam- 
meneemeni  of  Lord  Ebrlngton'a  Vice. 
royalty.  173.  170  \  hi*  defiance  of 
Lord  Ebrington,  179  ;  hii  timid  policy 
after  the  acceaaion  of  the  Toriea,  179, 
183 ;  be  haa  a  friend  at  the  caitle,  and  ii 
made  acquainted  wiib  the  timid  policy 
afGo*emmcnl,184;  be  plungei  afmh 
Into  ablation,  ihe  moniler  meetinga, 
186 ;  receirei  the  [riih  crown  at  Tara, 
186 ;  popalar  pre*iure  upon  him  at  (be 
lime  af  Ihe  Clon(arf  meeting,  ii. ;  hli 
ludden  and  (olal  diKMnflture  by  the 
proclamalionand  the  proaecution  >|^inil 
him,  189;  hia  denanciatioo  of  tbe  Rib- 
bon Aaaoclationa  a  mere  parade,  191 ; 
bii  delerminadon  to  reuil  the  aacend- 
ancy  of  the  U»  under  the  Wbiga,  993  1 
hii  dread  of  a  readate  goiemment  in 
1844.  304,  SOA. 

OlUnow,  ReT.  J.,  Ground*  (br  abiding  In 
the  Church  of  England,  499; 

Fagtma,  Mario,  hi*  Saggi  PtOliei,  XX 
Page!,  Rat.  P.  P.,  tbe  Living  and  Ihc 

Dead,  496. 
foTjttr.Archhtahop,  contemporary  account 

coniecrallon,  162. 
PoJaiore,  Corentry,  Poem*,  269. 
PmI,  Sir  Robert,  hia  cbataclera*  a  ilalei- 

man  delineated,  300—203;  hia  want  of 

reaolutlon  exhibited  in  the  conflict   re- 

apeciing  the  goTernment  of  Ireland  in 

1844,  204.  206. 
Peninldr  (Car,  lee  Wellingtm. 
Ptrcmd,   Hon.  and    Rer.   C.    O.,  FUin 

Lecture*  on  St.  Matthew,  406. 
Perptluilg  Fund  of  tbe  Iriab  Church,  de< 

aigni  of  the  liberaii  upon  it,  34,  ftc 
PUUinore,  R., editor  of  Lord  O.Lytleltan'a 

UemoiriaDd  Correaponde  nce,483 — iOB. 
PaUlical  Portia,  atale  of,  434—474  ;   ne- 

.lituiion  «  il  now  ia,  434—437  ;  great 
change!  wbich  it  bat  andergone.  436, 
437 ;  progreaiiie  influence  of  public 
opinion  upon  Ihe  goKTOmenl  of  Eng- 
land, 437  ;  tranifer  of  wealth  from  Ib« 
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•  agricultural  to  the  mercantile  part  of 
the  community,  437»  438 ;  the  Reform 
Bill  the  consequence  of  this  transfer, 
439;  difficulties  of  government  since 
the  Reform  Bill,  ib, ;  encouraging  cir- 
cumstances, 440;  the  duty  of  making 
use  of  the  new  elements  infused  into 
political  life,  440—442;  the  necessity 
of  enlightening  the  masses,  442  444 ; 
and  of  8U(>porting  measures  by  argu- 
ment, 444,  445;  state  of  the  country 
at  the  accession  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, 445;  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ability 
and  success  in  matters  of  finance  and 
currency,  446;  necessity  of  dealing 
with  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  446 — 
449;  Sir  Robert  Peel's  former  views 
respecting  protection  to  agriculture, 
449 — 451 ;  fallacy  of  the  expectations 
held  out  by  the  Corn  Law  League,  451, 
452 ;  groundlessness  of  the  fears  of  the 
protectionists,  452;  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
sudden  change  of  policy  indeCensible, 
453;  expectations  at  the  last  general 
election,  453,  454;  the  League  rising 
into  power,  454,  455 ;  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speeches  and  articles,  455,  456;  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  bad  come  into  power, 
456 — 458 ;  his  ignorance  of  the  power 
of  public  opinion,  458 ;  an  able  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  not  always 
fit  to  lead  England,  459, 460;  character 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  mind,  460 ;  its 
inability  to  meet  the  present  crisis,  461 ; 
illustrated  by  his  conduct  on  the  Corn 
Law  question,  462 — 464;  distrust  en- 
gendered by  his  conduct,  464 — 466  ; 
he  is  guided  by  nothing  but  pressure, 
466,  467 ;  contrast  between  bis  conduct 
and  that  which  a  true  statesman  would 
have  pursued,  467 — 474. 

Pope,  the,  his  claim  to  academic  supre- 
macy, 132. 

Pottery  Rev.  Dr.  the  newly  elected  Bishop 
of  Pennsylvania,  234,  301. 

Pribil,  Dr.,  head  of  the  "  Protestant 
Catholics"  at  Berlin,  244;  confession  of 
faith  published  by  him,  244—247. 

Prudhoei  Lord,  his  discovery  of  MSS.  in 
the  monastery  of  Deipara,  at  Nitria  in 
Egypt,  309. 

Prustiot  King  of,  bis  reply  to  the  munici- 
pality of  Berlin,  502—504. 

Ribbon  Associations  in  Ireland,  their  true 

cause,  191,  192. 
Roman  and  Roman  British  Remains,  found 

near  Shefford,  Beds.,  167. 


Romanists,  why  schiimatict  in  England 
and  Ireland,  70. 

Range,  bis  rationalism,  244,  251,  S52. 

Rubrics,  Rev.  Benjamin  Harrison's  His- 
torical Inquiry,  &&,  "21 2. 

Sandys,  Rev.  J.,  the  True  Sense  of  the 
Baptismal  Service,  499. 

SchUlery  his  Correspondence  with  Gothe, 
498. 

Schreiber,  Dr.,  Professor  of  History  -at 
Freiburg,  joins  the  Neo-Catholics,  251. 

Sewell,  Rev.  W.,  the  Plea  of  Conscience 
for  seceding  from  the  Catholic  Church 
to  the  Romish  Schism  in  England, 
499. 

Sicilies,  the  Two,  classical  recollections  of, 
358,  359 ;  their  fate  during  the  decay 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  359;  during 
the  middle  ages,  359,  360;  Naples 
elects  its  own  dukes,  360 ;  destruction 
of  the  Greek  power  in  Italy,  i6.;  set- 
tlement of  the  Romans,  360,  361  ;  the 
kingdom  passes  into  the  hands  of  the 
Swabian  Emperors,  361 ;  it  is  claimed 
by  Innocent  IV,  as  forfeited  to  the 
Holy  See,  ib.;  it  is  conquered  by 
Charles  of  Anjou,  362 ;  extermination 
of  the  French  in  Sicily,  and  separation 
of  Naples  from  Sicily,  ib. ;   their  re- 

'  union  under  the  Arragonese  sovereigns, 
363 ;  French  expedition  against  them 
under  Louis  XII.,  363,  364 ;  the  Span- 
ish viceroyalty,  364 ;  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  364,  365;  the 
congiura  di  Macchia,  365 ;  separation 
of  the  two  Sicilies  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  366 ;  their  reunion  under  the 
Austrian  dominion,  t6. ;  condition  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  at  this  time,  359  ;  the 
reign  of  Carlo  Borbone,  368 ;  recall  of 
the  Jews,  and  their  expulsion  by  the 
advice  of  a  Jesuit,  369 ;  his  commercial 
reforms,  ib.;  his  concordat  with  the 
pope,  369,  370 ;  bis  neutrality  towards 
Maria  Theresa,  forced  upon  him  by  the 
British  fleet,  371 ;  the  Austrian  inva- 
sion, 37 1»  372;  amelioration  of  the 
feudal  system  by  Carlo  and  Tanucci, 
372,  373;  rise  of  a  third  estate,  373— 
375 ;  Carlo's  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  ;  Ferdinand,  succeeds  him 
in  the  Sicilian  kingdom,  378;  Ta- 
nucci  advances  the  bishops,  with  a 
view  to  ecclesiastical  reform,  380 ; 
quarrels  with  the  pope,  381 ;  change 
of  policy  on  the  king's  marriage,  382. 

Slavery  in  the  United  Sutes,  Mr.  Lyell's 
description  of  it,  81 ;  caoset  by  which 
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the  emuMtpattan  qaealioD  it  relirdcd, 
83t  lUii  Indc  In  Algtril,  SM. 

Satm,  R.,  Tour  nn  Ihi  Caadaent,  (cd 

Bil*ce1lin»u>  poecDi,  238. 
&ei■fa■in^  ipnad  ol,  ia  Indli,  SSI. 
&r«IU,8luilcDl'(HclptoEngliib,Fr(nch, 

■Dd  lulUn,  4»B. 
^un,  Handbook  for  Tnmlirn,  8!9. 
Spalding  Club,  Iti  origin  *nd  otilecu,  li 

Talunw*  publlihrd  bj  it,  ib. 
Swlfie*,  SI.,  Mminiry,  iccounC  of,  ISO. 
Switduh    Ckurck,  iccDunt  of  iti  lilorgy, 

S3fi  )    conceuion   midc    M   il   bj'  [ho 

fiiihop  of  Uluouri  and  Indiint,  lb. 
SuilttrUuii,  polliical  penccalion  of  re- 

liRioo  in   the  Cuton  de  Viud,  S12— 

sss. 

Ttmneci,  mtnulci  of  Cirlo  Botbone,  king 
of  Naplci,  369—376 ;  regent  darii« 
tha  mlnoritr  of  Fcidiniad,  380;  hit 
Influncc  dKllnn  aAci  the  king'i  mai- 
riagc,382. 

Tatlam,  Ileni7,  trdidcacoD  of  Bedford, 
hli  liienry  eipedilion  to  the  monattery 
of  Deipara,  iI  Nitrii,  In  Egypt,  309. 

TtTTtl.Bf.  ofEdinburgh,DiKaurKi,496. 

Tktatr,   Dr.    John    Antoniui,  Joint   the 


TVIt/mgiu,  (be  pretbylerlan  captain,  13. 

naanw/fy,  account  of  the  mluloni,  253. 

Tadd,  Hillary  of  the  Andent  Church  In 
Ireland.  23. 

T'Mrimjjh',  the  pteudo-Meatlih  announced 
at  Parii,  138. 

Tract  XC,  hliloriealiy  refuted  by  Rev.W. 
Goode,  3S1. 

Trt^piili,  their  teltlement  In  Atgerii,  233. 

Trnck,  Re>.  K.  C.,  Hulacin  Lecturet  for 
1848,  tte. 

Truliinopotg,  ill  importance  ai  a  mi»- 
■ioDiry  lUllon,  M9,  fiia 

IHnarer,  Norton  and,  the  effecti  of  pro- 
tecting dutiet  on  the  profitt  of  agrlcul- 


UiuUnt,  illuitrated  edition  of,  S3S. 
V»itKriilui,  EnglM,  Sir  W.  Ktmilton'i 
aiuckuponthcmin  1831,86—88;  Mr. 

Lyell'i  pnipawl  for  a  lojal  com  million, 
88  {  the  neceullf  of  rcTiewlng  iheit 
lyitem  tuggeitcd,  88 — SI. 


Wmrltr,  Kti.  J.  W.,  attiie  tennont,  4W. 

WtUingliii,  Duke  i^,  maiimi  and  opl- 
nloni  collected  from  hii  detpalchea  and 
■peechei,  280_308j  unlTertalityofhit 
genini,28l!  the  charactir  of  hit  mind 
mentlillj  practical,  2BS:  hii  tagacitj 
Kith  regard  to  Iheatbin  of  the  Penln- 
■ula.  afler  the  cataatmpbe  of  Corunna, 
283  i  hli  patriotic  conduct  when  luper- 
leded  in  the  command  of  the  Spanlah 
eipediUon,  3S4. ;  difficulllei  he  bad  to 
encounter  from  the  Purtugueie  and  tbe 
Spaniard!,  285 ;  tbe  whole  reipond- 
bility  of  .the  irar  call  upon  him  by  Iba 
Britiih  minitlry,  286,  288  :  hli  reiiat- 
ance  to  the  Reform  Bill, 386  ;  ill-utaga 
be  iDitained  from  the  populace,  ib.f 
truth  of  hii  pn^nouicationi  at  lo  tbe 
effect!  of  Ptrliamenliry  reform,  286 — 
28a  306,'  talue  of  hii  opinion!  and 
Tiewi,  268 :  LonI  Bn>ugb«n'i  enco- 
mium of  the  duke  tt  the  Dotcr  ban- 
qnet,  288,  289 ;  hit  eulogy  In  AiiiOD'a 
~  ■ "  igacity  In 
Trench 
n  of  a 
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army,  891,  292i  hli  antic 
general  reiiitance  throughout  t-urope 
to  Boniparte'i  tyranny,  303,  393  ;  hii 
opinion  at  an  early  period  reipecting 
the  power  of  revolutionary  Frai 
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pline  of  ihe  armiei  under  hi>  command, 
both  in  the  Penintula  and  in  Fiance, 
2»7;  lalutary  effectofthii<yiitpmcoo- 
fetied  by  Marihal  Souil,2g7,  ZOSi  hit 
picture  of  the  locial  and  poiiiicil  etila 
bequeathed  to  France  by  Ihe  Revolu- 
tion, 2fl8,  299 ;  hit  opinion  aflhe  cha- 
racter of  Ihe  Indian  goTernmenti.  300 ; 
and  of  the  importance  of  upholding  the 
Sriiiih  good  faith,  ib,  /  hii  opinion  of 
Ihe  juiiice  of  legiiliiive  awembiiei, 
301;  on  non.inicrference  wiih  the  af- 
fkin  of  other  iiiiei,  302  r  on  tbe  necei- 
lily  of  protection  lo  agriculture,  302- 
904  ;  on  ttoman  Catholic  emancipation, 
30fi;  hiireaumsfor  changing  thai  opi- 
nion, 308,  306;  parallel  betoeen  him 
and  Napoleon,  307,  308. 

Wkj/ltkead,  Rev.  Thai.,  College  Life,  323. 

fPonbisarM,  Dr.  Chr.,  Diary  in  France, 
131. 


